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IDr,  dmea  to  Dr.  Hayden,"] 

Fort  Randall,  Dakota,  May  13, 1873. 

Sir  :  Herewith  I  transmit,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  for  pub- 
ication  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories, 
a  Work  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Missouri  liegion,  on  which,  as  you  are 
aware,  I  have  been  long  engaged,  its  completion  having  been  delayed 
by  various  circumstances  needless  to  detail.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, I  may  refer  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  work  originated, 
iu  explanation  of  its  present  plan  and  scope.  This  is  a  matter  with 
which  you  iire  yourself  already  familiar,  but  one  which  may  be  presented 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  preface  which  would  otherwise  be  required. 

Tlie  basis  of  the  present  volume  is  mainly  an  unpublished  report 
which  I  prepared  at  Washington,  in  the  year  1862,  upon  the  ornitholo- 
gical collections  made  by  yourself  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Trook  as  Naturalists 
of  the  Expedition  under  Captain  (now  General)  W.  F.  Eaynolds,  United 
States  Engineers.  The  specimens  submitted  to  me  for  elaboration  were 
subjected  to  careful  examination,  and  found  to  represent  a  decided  ad- 
vance iu  the  knowledge  then  possessed  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  si)ecies  in  the  region  under  consideration.  The  interest  attaching 
to  this  series  of  specimens,  as  an  element  in  the  history  of  Western  Or- 
nithology, renders  it  advisable,  in  my  judgment,  to  preserve  throughout 
the  present  volume  the  "List  of  Specimens''  which  were  formally  tab- 
ulated* for  the  original  report. 

In  18G7,  while  stationed  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  I  desired  to 
recall  my  MSS.  in  order  to  retouch  them  according  to  the  steady  advance 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  during  the  intervening  live  years.  On 
this  occasion  it  seemed  advisable  to  extend  the  article  to  embrace  the 
ornithological  results  which  you  had  obtained  as  Naturalist  of  the  previ- 
ous Explorations,  conducted  in  1856-'57  in  the  region  of  the  Upper 
Missouri,  Yellowstone,  and  Platte  Kivers,  by  Lieutenant  (now  General) 
G.  K.  Warren,  United  States  Engineers.    Such  addition  would  not  only 

*  In  these  tables^  the  first  colamn  gives  the  Damber  which  the  specimen  bears  on  the 
xegister  of  the  National  Museani  at  Wasbin^i^ton  ;  the  second,  the  ^'  original "  or  collect- 
or's n amber ;  third,  the  locality ;  fourth,  sex  ;  fifth  and  sixth,  date  of  coUection,  and  by 
ivbom  collected ;  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  measurements  (upon  coUector's  authority)  of, 
respectively,  total  length,  extent  of  wings,  aud  leugth  of  wing  from  carpus  to  apex  of 
loogi*st  primary.  To  economize  space,  these  several  headings  have  been  omitted  from 
tbe  text,  with  explanation  in  this  place;  which  wiU  prevent  misundoral&iidiu^. 
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present,  in  connected  form,  your  labors  in  the  field  of  ornithology,  but 
would  illustrate  more  clearly  the  ornithological  characteristics  of  the 
region  in  question,  by  affording  the  means  of  comparing  and  contrasting 
the  distribution  of  species  in  the  several  special  areas.  The  specimens 
collected  on  these  Expeditions  having  been  incorporated  by  Prof.  S.  F. 
Baird*  in  his  generjil  Report  upon  the  Ornithology  of  the  various  Pacific 
Kailroad  Explorations,  in  1858,  and  having  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
Report,  with  field-notes,  by  yourself,  t  in  1861,  are  not  tabulated  in  the 
present  volume,  but  will  be  found  catalogued  by  the  National  Museum 
number,  with  indication  of  locality  where  obtained. 

At  a  second  interval  of  five  years,  namely,  in  1872,  you  intimated  to 
me  your  desire  to  publish  a  treatise  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Western 
Territories  you  had  then  explored,  suggesting  that  the  still  unpublished 
report  I  had  long  since  made  to  you  might  be  available  in  substance  for 
this  purpose,  in  connection  with  an  elaboration  I  was  desired  to  make  of 
thri  material  collected  under  your  direction  in  various  parts  of  the  West, 
during  1870}  and  1872,  §  by  Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
C.  H.  Merriam.  Without  instituting  comparisons  between  these  collec- 
tions, all  of  which  proved  to  be  of  interest  and  importance,  I  know  that 
1  simply  express  your  own  convictions  in  alluding  to  the  unflagging 
energy,  zeal,  and  perseverance  which  have  marked  Mr.  Stevenson's 
course  during  his  long  and  continuous  association  with  you  in  develop- 
ing the  Zoology  of  the  W^est.  Having  examined  the  collections  for  my 
own  information,  and  being  then  stationed,  as  1  am  now,  in  the  region 
under  considenition,  where  I  could  supplement  your  results  by  my  own 
personal  observations,  I  willingly  undertook  the  task.  The  copy  now 
furnished  you  for  publication  by  the  Survey  is  the  result.  It  is  believed 
to  be  fairly  abreast  of  the  present  state  of  the  science ;  and  the  hope  is 
indulged  that,  during  its  passage  thix)ugh  the  press,  opportunity  may 
ofter  of  bringing  it  up  to  the  very  date  of  issue,  by  incorporation  of 
the  latest  published  items  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand. 

*  Reports  of  Exploratious  and  Surveys  to  ascertain  the  most  practicable  aud  econ- 
omical Route  for  a  Railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Made 
under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  1853-^56,  according  to  acts  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1853,  May  31, 1854,  and  August  5, 1854.  Vol.  IX.  Birds :  By  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
Assistant  SecreUvry  Smithsonian  Institution,  with  the  co-operation  of  John  Cassin  aud 
George  N.  Lawrence.  Washington,  D.  C,  1858.  [Quoted  in  the  present  volume  as 
"Bd.,  5.  jv;  ^."] 

t  On  the  Geology  and  Natural  History  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  being  the  substance  of 
a  Report  made  to  Lieutenant  G.  K.  Warren,  T.  E.,  U.  S.  A.  By  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  Sur- 
geon and  Geologist  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  under 
command  of  Lieut.  Warren. — Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol. 
XII,  Art.  i,  pt.  iii.  Chap,  xvi,  pp.  151-176.  4to.  Philadelphia,  1862.  [Quoted  in  the 
present  volume  as  "  Ha  yd.  Bep"'\ 

t  A  List  of  Mammals  and  Birds  collected  in  Wyoming  Territory  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith 
and  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  during  the  Expedition  of  1870.  <  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1870,  pp.  461-466.    8vo.    Washington,  1871. 

$  Report  on  Mammals  aud  Birds  of  the  Expedition  [of  1872].  By  C.  H.  Merriam. 
<SlxtL  Ann,  Rep.  U,  8,  Geol,  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  pp.  661-715.     8vo.    Washington,  1873.^ 
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The  scope  and  plan  of  the  proposed  work  having  been  left  entirely  to 
my  discretion,  you  may  reasonably  desire  to  be  informed  in  advance  of 
its  character.  To  bring  the  work  within  the  compass  of  a  single  vol- 
ume, and,  particularly,  to  give  it  a  distinctive  character  apart  from  the 
several  North  American  Ornithologies  published  or  in  progress,*  it 
seemed  necessary  to  restrict  its  scope  to  some  particalar  portion  of  the 
West  The  Missouri  Kegion,  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  embracing  the 
whole  water-shed  of  that  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  was  selected  in 
illastration  of  the  ^^  Birds  of  the  Northwest" — both  as  affording  a  prac- 
tically convenient  limitation,  and  as  being  the  scene  of  most  of  your 
ornithological  field-work,  as  well  as  of  some  of  my  own.  All  the  species 
at  present  known  to  inhabit  this  region  (representing  a  large  majority 
of  the  birds  of  North  America)  are  given ;  and  I  have  not  hesitated, 
moreover,  to  introduce  certain  others,  some  notice  of  which  seemed 
desirable  to  complete  an  account  of  particular  groups.  Three  families, 
namely,  LaridcBy  ColymhidWj  and  PodicipidWj  which  have  been  with  me 
the  subjects  of  special  study,  are  treated  monographically,  as  far  as  the 
North  American  genera  and  species  are  concerned. 

The  birds  of  the  Missouri  Region,  like  most  others  of  North  America, 
having  been  repeatedly  and  sufficiently  described,  text  of  this  tech- 
nical kind  has  been  omitted  as  a  rule  to  make  room  for  fresher  matter  of 
more  general  interest.  In  some  cases,  however,  I  describe  particular 
plumoge»  not  yet  well  known,  while  throughout  the  monographs  above 
mentioned,  descriptions  both  of  external  features  and  anatomical  char- 
acters will  be  found  in  detail.  For  other  descriptions  I  must  refer  to 
general  treatises. 

The  matter  of  geographical  distribution  receives  the  special  consider- 
ation which  its  importance  warrants.  Correct  indication  of  habitat  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  items  in  the  history  of  a  species.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  species,  their  residence  or  migration,  and  their  abundance 
or  scarcity,  are  worked  out,  not  only  within  the  region  indicated,  but 
throughout  the  general  area  they  inhabit. 

The  study  of  these  important  points  having  necessarily  involved  a 
protracted  examination  of  the  general  ornithological  literature  bearing 
ni>on  this  subject,  one  result  of  such  investigation  has  been  the  collation 
of  very  extensive  synonymatic  lists.  Nothing  like  this  amount  of  bib- 
liographical matter  has  before  been  presented  in  any  work  upon  Amer- 
ican Ornithology.  The  synonymy,  as  simply  such,  is  believed  to  be  very 
nearly  complete,  while  the  many  thousand  additional  references  furnish 
an  extensive  index  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  labor  of  such 
compilation  does  not  appear  ux>on  the  surface,  and  is  ouly  mentioned  in 
the  sincere  hope  that,  once  accomplished,  the  weary  dnidgery  of  future 
workers  in  the  same  vein  may  be  materially  lightened.  The  quotations 
have  been  personally  made  or  verified,  in  all  cases  in  which  this  was 

*Tbe  allusioD  i»  hero  to  the  magnificent  general  W(»rk,  in  course  of  preparation  by 
Biird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway. 
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reasonably  practicable,  tbougb  mauy  otbers  have  been  taken  at  second 
hand,  upon  the  simple  principle  that  even  such  are  better  than  none  at 
all.  Synonyms  and  references  for  which  I  am  unwilling  to  become 
responsible,  are  pla^jed  between  quotation  mai-ks;  I  answer  for  the  rest, 
being  satisfied  of  their  general  accuracy,  though  no  one  is  more  fully 
aware  than  I  am  of  the  typographical  ditHculties  in  the  way  of  printing 
numerous  references  in  which  figures  are  concerned. 

It  must  not  be  hastily  inferred  that  these  synonymatic  lists  have  no 
other  value  than  that  which  attaches  to  them  as  bibliographical  indices 
or  mere  references  to  the  published  records.  They  not  only  serve  as  a 
guide  to  research,  and  as  vouchers  for  facets  of  geographical  distribution, 
but  they  also  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  important  matter  of 
nomenclature,  fixity  and  precision  of  which  are  nowhere  more  desirable 
than  in  the  natural  sciences,  where  names  become  in  a  great  measure 
the  exponents  of  biological  generalizations.  A  preliminary  step  required 
for  the  establishment  of  nomenclature  upon  a  firm  and  enduring  basis, 
is  searching  scrutiny  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  not  only  in  order 
to  sift  out  synonyms  and  to  pin  down  names  to  the  species  they  repre- 
sent, but  also  to  ascertain  which  one,  of  the  number  which  have  been 
afiixed  to  most  species,  has  the  priority  which  entitles  it  to  recognition 
and  adoption  according  to  the  established  usages  of  naturalists.  This 
is  a  matter  which  repays  the  uninviting  labor  bestowed  upon  a  task 
otherwise  one  of  little  profit  and  no  attractions.  The  subject  has  formed 
a  part  of  my  desk- work  for  seveml  years,  and  1  may  congratulate  myself 
that  some  of  the  results  reached  are  at  length  brought  to  light  under 
very  favorable  auspices. 

With  this  matter  of  nomenclature  questions  of  classification  are  insep- 
arably connected  in  existing  methods  of  zoological  notation.  As  you 
need  not  be  informed,  no  leading  ornithologists  are  as  yet  agreed  in 
detail  upon  a  system  of  classification ;  nor  is  there  any  probability  that 
such  agreement  will  soon  be  brought  about.  That  we  are,  however, 
gradually  approaching  this  desirable  consummation,  is  shown  by  the 
very  general  acceptance  of  many  groups  established  of  late  years  upon 
investigation  of  structural  characters  which  were  long  in  receiving  the 
attention  their  importance  demanded,  as  well  as  in  an  equally  general 
admission  of  a  certain  sequence  of  these  groups.  The  questions  which 
remain  open  have  less  concern  with  the  definition  of  groups,  excepting 
some  of  those  among  FassereSj  than  with  their  value  in  the  taxonomic 
scale.  It  has  become  evident  that  certain  old  "orders''  oAirds  cannot 
endure  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries ;  and  that  the  Raptores^  which 
long  headed  the  system,  must  give  way  to  the  more  highly-organized 
Oscines.  It  is  most  probable,  according  to  present  indications,  that 
those  remarkable  extinct  forms,  the  Archwopteryx  and  IchthyornU^  rep- 
resent one  primary  group  of  Aves  (Saururw) ;  that  the  struthious  birds 
constitute  another  {Ratit<jc)'j  and  that  all  remaining  birds  compose  a 
third  ICarinatce).    These  divisions  may  be  rated  either  as  Subclasses  or 
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as  orders;  to  consider  thetn  as  of  only  ordinal  grade,  would  probably  be 
to  correlate  them  most  nearly  with  the  recognized  orders  in  other  classes 
of  Vertebrates.  U  pon  such  basis  the  Carinatw  are  susceptible  of  division 
into  a  large  number — some  fifteen  or  more — of  groups  of  approximately 
equivalent  value,  to  be  rated  as  suborders  or  superfamilies. 

I  merely  touch  upon  this  subject  in  the  present  connection  to  prevent 
auy  misunderstanding  of  my  views  which  might  result  from  the  pres- 
ence on  my  pages  of  groups  conventionally  denominated  ^'Orders"  and 
"Spborders."  A  work  of  this  character  being  no  occasion  for  the  dis- 
eossion  of  taxonomic  questions,  or  the  remodeling  of  a  system  of 
classification,  I  preferred  to  retain  without  change  a  scheme,  the  main 
features  of  which  have  met  with  general  approval.  The  classification 
adopted  in  the  present  volume  is  that  presented  in  my  late  work,*  while 
the  Domenclature  is  identical,  excepting  in  a  few  isolated  instances  where 
cbange  was  absolutely  required,  with  that  of  the  same  work  and  of  my 
forthcoming  List.t  This  uniformity  seemed  me  more  desirable  for  pres- 
ent purposes  than  the  good  that  might  result  from  changes  that,  never- 
theless, may  hereafter  become  necessary. 

In  the  general  text  of  the  volume  it  has  been  my  aim  to  be  brief,  or 
even  silent,  in  the  cases  of  the  best  known  Eastern  birds,  in  order  to 
devote  more  space  to  the  history  of  species  upon  which  less  has  already 
been  written.  Most  of  the  biographical  matter  rests  upon  my  personal 
observations ;  but  where  these  are  deficient  or  wanting,  the  experiences 
of  others  are  freely  collated  if  desired.  In  few  instances  is  the  complete 
history  of  a  species  presented ;  to  do  this  systematically  and  satisfac- 
torily for  all  the  birds  given  in  the  work,  would  require  more  time  than 
I  have  had  to  bestow,  and  several  volumes  instead  of  one.  In  preparing 
simply  a  "Hand-book,^  I  have. been  controlled  by  circumstances  which 
have  not  been  favorable  to  unity  of  plan,  and  I  present  it  rather  as  a 
coDtribution  of  material  for  future  elaboration,  than  as  in  itself  a  com- 
pleted and  final  result. 

At  risk  of  unduly  protracting  this  communication,  I  wish  to  indicate 
Home  of  the  leading  ornithological  features  of  the  region  under  consid- 
eration, and  to  present  briefly  certain  general  conclusions. 

The  Missouri  water-shed  represents  the  greater  portion  of  the  North 
American  Middle  Faunal  Province  as  defined  by  Professor  Baird. 
Belonging  distmctively  here,  it  nevertheless  extends  to  the  border  of 
the  Western  Province,  along  the  main  divide  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
other  direction  largely  overlaps  the  boundary  of  the  Eastern  Province, 
as  practically  indicated  rather  by  the  irreguLar  limits  of  continuous 

•  Key  to  North  American  Birds :  Containing  a  concise  aoconnt  of  every  species  of 
liviog  and  fossil  bird  at  present  known  from  the  continent  north  of  the  Mexican  and 
United  States  boaodary.  lUnstrated  with  6  steel  plates  and  npward  of  250  wood-cnts. 
Imp.  8vo.  pp.  361.    Salem :  Nntoralists'  Agency.     1872. 

t  Field  Ornithology  :  Comprising  a  Mannal  of  Instruction  for  Procuring,  Preparing, 
awl  PreserviDg  Birds,  and  a  Check-list  of  North  American  Birds.  8vo.  pp.  i-iv,  1-116 
and  1-137.    Salem  :  Naturalists'  Agency.    [Id  press.] 
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arboreal  vegetation  than  by  any  meridian  of  longitude.  It  includes 
Nebraska,  tlie  greater  portion  of  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  ))ortions  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  together  with  a 
small  area  in  the  British  Provinc^es  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, where  the  Cotcau  de  Mmouri^  running  obliquely  northwest- 
ward, crosses  the  parallel  of  49°  N.  Much  of  the  western  portions  is 
mountainous,  as  in  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  the  easternmost  ele- 
vations of  any  note  being  the  Black  Hills,  lying  across  the  boundary  of 
Wyoming  and  Dakota.  Extensive  areas  are  cut  up  into  Mauvaises  TerreSy 
or  "Bad  Lands."  Most  of  the  region,  however,  is  the  great  elevated 
central  plateau  of  the  continent,  of  low  mean  annual  rain-fall,  and  con- 
sequently treeless,  or  nearly  so,  and  more  or  less  sterile,  supporting  for 
the  most  part  a  comparatively  meagre  or  stunted  vegetation.  Trees  are 
in  effect  restricted  to  the  mountainous  tracts  and  to  a  slender  precarious 
fringe  along  most  of  the  larger  streams. 

It  results  from  these  physiciil  conditions  that  the  Avi-fauiia  proper  of 
the  region  is  not  rich.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  country, 
there  is  no  single  species  absolutely  confined  to  it.  There  are,  however, 
several  abundant  and  generally  diffused  species  which  may  be  held  by 
this  circumstance  to  be  characteristic.  Such  are  Eremophil'i  leucolwma 
(in  the  breeding  season),  Keoeorys  spragueiy  Centrouyx  hamiii,  Cotumi- 
cvlus  lecaiitiiy  Zonotrichia  Juirrwi,  CalnmoHpiza  hieolor^  Fleet rophanes 
ornutus  and  P.  max^cotcmij  Falco  rkhardwni,  Pedieecetes  eolumhinnus^  and 
some  others  less  distinctively  of  the  same  category.  The  great  number 
of  species  treated  in  the  present  volume  is  due  to  accessions  from  both 
of  the  contiguous  Faunal  Provinces  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  those 
species  of  general  diffusion  over  the  continent,  as  most  Raptores^  Limi- 
colce,  and  LamelHrostres.  It  results  from  the  extensive  overlapping  of 
the  Missouri  Kegion  upon  the  Eastern  Province,  that  in  effect  nearly  all 
the  birds  of  Eastern  North  America  are  represented  fairly  within  this 
area,  the  exceptions  being  chiefly  the  marine  Atlantic  species,  and  a 
few  others  peculiar  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  The  low 
position  of  Saint  Louis  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  w  hich  affords  a  ready 
approach  from  the  south,  renders  it  probable  that  some  of  these  last 
named,  not  yet  known  to  proceed  so  far  north,  may  tinally  be  found 
within  Missouri  limits. 

In  discussing  the  western  limits  of  eastern  species,  it  is  not  easy  to 
overestimate  the  effect  of  the  larger  streams,  and  especially  of  the 
great  artery  itself — the  Missouri — in  prolonging  an  eastern  bird-i'auna 
in  Htrcdks  to  or  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  streams,  with  a 
general  east-aiid-west  course,  and  with  their  usual  fringe  of  trees,  often 
the  only  timber  of  various  large  areas,  form  attractive  highways  of  mi- 
gration, as  it  were,  along  which  avenues  birds  push  on  beyond  their 
general  limit.  From  this  it  results  that  the  boundary  line  of  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  Provinces  in  these  latitudes  is  a  zigzag  of  interdigitations. 

The  fiTcneral  fades  of  the  birds  of  this  region  may  be  summed  in  a 
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word*  They  are  characterized  by  a  pallor  of  plumage,  the  direct  result 
of  the  low  annual  rain  fall,  in  accordance  with  now  generally  recognized 
laws  which  have  been  ably  elucidated  by  Allen,  Baird,  and  others. 

There  only  remains  the  grateful  duty  of  recording  here  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  favors  received  in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  My 
pleasure  might  have  been  increased  by  mention  of  various  other  names, 
had  not  the  circumstances  under  which  the  book  has  been  written  de- 
privetl  me  in  groat  measure  of  the  desired  and  freely  offered  cooi)eration 
of  several  kind  friends.  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Trippe, 
of  Colorado,  for  a  valuable  paper  on  the  birds  of  that  Territory,  which 
I  have  incorporated  with  my  pages.  My  thanks  are  likewise  due  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Allen  for  various  interesting  communications  based  upon  his 
original  observations  in  different  parts  of  the  West ;  to  Mr.  J.  Steven- 
son, to  whose  collections  I  have  frequent  occasion  to  allude ;  and  to  Mr. 
T.  G.  Gentry  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Wheaton.  In  the  labor  of  compiling  syn- 
ouymy  I  have  been  materially  assisted  by  some  manuscript  records  of 
quotations  which  Professor  Baird  very  kindly  placed  at  my  service. 

I  cannot  close  this  communication  without  an  expression  of  the  obli- 
gation under  which  other  ornithologists  beside  myself  rest  to  you  for 
the  very  material  services  you  have  rendered  to  Ornithology — ^both  by 
your  successful  personal  labors  and  by  your  able  direction  of  other  means 
at  your  command — services  the  more  commendable  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  gratuitously  rendered  apart  from  your  own  special  lines  of 
scieDtific  inquiry.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  one,  not  an  ornithol- 
ogist, has  contributed  more  to  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
birds  of  the  West. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

ELLIOTT  COUES. 
Dr.  F.  V.  Haydek, 

U.  8.  Oeologistj  cfcc.,  du,  cCy., 

In  charge  Oeological  Survey  of  the  Territories, 

Washingtofi,  D.  0. 


OEDEE    PASSliRiibi  PEROHBBS. 
8UBOBDER  UbOiJN  Jub  I    Singing  Birds. 

Family  TURDID^ :  Thrushes. 

Subfamily  Turdinje:   Typical  Thrushes. 

TUEDUS  MIGEATOEIUS,  Linn. 

Robin. 

'MMmlgratoHuBj  LiNN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  292.— Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772, 382.— 
ViEiLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  5,  pis.  60,  61.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  35,  pi.  2, 
f.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  75.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  338.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1832, 
190;  V.  1839,  442;  pi.  131.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  89.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii.  1841,  14,  pi. 
142.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  218.— Coop.  «fc  Suck.,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
172.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  159.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  28.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  7.— 
Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  2.— Codes,  Key  N.  A.  Birds,  1872,  71,  fig.  13.— And  of 
antbors  generally. 

Uenda  nUgratoria,  Sws.  &,  Rich.,  Fn.  Bor.-Am.  ii,  1831, 176. 

Jkrdit$  canadenHSy  Briss.,  Orn.  il,  1760,  225. 

ftrdM  coufinis,  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  29.    (Var.,  Cape  St.  Lucas.) 

Baft.— Continent  of  North  America,  and  portions  of  Mexico.    West  Indies,  rarely. 
Aeddental  in  Earope.    (Chuld,  pi.  74;  Kaum,,  pi.  362.) 
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May  28, 1860 

UeMtenant  FFarren'f  ftxpedi^ton.— 4705,  Blackbird  Hill ;  5281,  Fort  Pierre;  5232,  Tel- 
lowstone  River. 

Later  Erpetiitioii^.— 54324,  60935-38,  61161,  Wyoming  {Schmidt  &  Stevenson);  61650, 
6S275-77,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  {Merriam), 

Occars  in  suitable  localities  throughout  the. Missouri  region ;  breeds ; 
resident,  but  most  abundant  in  spring  and  autumn,  during  the  migrations. 

TUEDUS  N-ZEVIUS,  Gm. 
Tarled  Tliriisli ;  Oregon  Boblii« 

IMiut  ncerius,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  817.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 10.— AuD., 

Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 489 ;  v.  1839, 284 ;  pis.  369, 433.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 89.— Aud., 

B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 22,  pi.  143. — Cab.,  Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  iii,  1848, 17  (New  Jersey, 

not  Boston,  Mass.). — Bp.,  Consp.  1850,  271.— Lawr.,  Ann,  Lyo.  N.  Y.  v,  1852, 

221  (New  York).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  4 ;   1859,  331.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 

vi,  1857,  81.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  219.— Hkekm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  part  vi, 

45.— Bd.,  Zool.  Ives's  Expd.  1860,  5  (Colorado  Valley).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 

Wash.  Ter.  1860, 172.— Bd.,  Rev.  Am.  Birds,  1864,  32.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 

1864,  82  (New  Jersey).— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Art.  Inst.  Woolwich,  iv,  1864, 114.— 

Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  281  (New  York).— Codes,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 

1866,  68  (Colorado  Valley).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  312.— Allen,  Am. 

Nat.  iii,  1869,  572  (Ipswich,  Mass.,  Dec,  1864).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  31 

(CcBor  d'Alene  Mts.,  Montana).— Turn.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  41  (New  Jersey).— 

Daix  &  Bann.,  Trans.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  276  (Alaska).- Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 

89  (Ipswich,  Mass.).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 10.— CouBS,  Key,  1672,7^. 
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Orpheus  merulaidesy  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 187,  pi.  38  (Fort  Franklin,  lat.  65^0). 
'<  Mimus  meruloideSf  Bp.'' 
"  Ixareue  nceviuSj  Bp." 
Sesperacichla  navia,  Bd. 

Hah. — Rocky  Moantains  to  the  Paoific,  from  the  Tnkon  to  the  Colorado.  Winters  in 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  Mackenzie's  River.  Montana  {Cooper).  Acci- 
dental in  New  Jersey  (Cahot),  near  New  York  City  {Lawrence),  and  at  Ipswich,  Mass. 
{Cones,  Jide  Allen), 

Although  this  species,  which  was  not  obtained  by  either  expedition, 
is  essentially  a  west-coast  bird,  it  is  known  to  occar  farther  eastward,  and 
that  not  only  in  the  exceptional  instances  above  quoted ;  for  Dr.  Cooper 
found  it  '^common"  near  the  summit  of  the  CoBur  d'Aleiie  Mountains  in 
'September,  frequenting  dark  coniferous  regions,  as  iu  its  usual  Pacitic 
habitat.  Mr.  Dall  found  it  nesting  on  the  Nulato  River,  May  22.  "The 
nest  was  built  iu  the  midst  of  a  large  buuch  of  rubbish  in  a  clump  oi 
willow,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  close  to  the  river  bank. 
Eggs  bluish,  speckled  with  brown.''  The  eggs,  in  this  instance,  were  only 
two,  but  probably  the  full  complemeut  had  not  been  laid  ;  they  usually 
number  four  or  five,  and  measure  about  1.10  by  0.80  inches. 

TURDUS  MUSTBLINUS,  Gm. 
Wood  Thrusli. 

Turdue  mnstelinus,  Gm.,  S.  N.  i,  1788,  817.— Latjl,  lud.  Om.  ii,  1790,  331.— Vieiix.,  Oia 
Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  6,  pi.  62.— Bp.,  Syu.  1828,  75.— Nutt,,  i,  1832,  343,— AUD., 
Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 372;  v,  1839,  446;  pi.  73.— Add.,  Syn.  1839,  90.— Aur>.,  B.  Am. 
iii,  1841, 24,  pi.  144.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 294 ;  1859, 325.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 212.- 
Hayd.,  Rep.  158.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  13.— McIlwraffh,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866 
84  (Hamilton,  C.  W.).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i>  1869, 543  (Vera  Cmz,  tran- 
sient).—Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  1872,  124,  173  (Kansas).- Coup:s,  Key,  1872,  72. 

Merula  muatelina,  Rich.,  List,  1837,  p.  — . 

Tardus  melodus,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  35,  pi.  2,  f.  1. 

Turdus  densus,  Bp,,  Comptes  Reudus,  xxviii,  1853,  2. 

Hiflocichla  mustelina,  Bd. 

Hab. — Eastern  United  States,  north  to  New  England  and  Canada  West ;  not  recorded 
from  Maine ;  west  to  Dakota ;  sonth  to  Central  America  in  winter.  Breeds  tliroughoal 
its  United  States  range.  Winters  on  the  Gulf  coast  {Audubon).  Occasional  in  the 
Weat  Indies  (Cnba,  IPOrUgny,  La  Sana's  Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  49).    Bermuda. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds^Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expe^Hon,—AG^O,  Fort  Pierre,  Dakota. 

This  distinctively  eastern  species  ascends  the  Missouri  as  far  at  leasl 
as  Fort  Pierre,  and  is  reported  by  Dr.  Hayden  as  being  quite  numerous 
along  the  wooded  river  bottoms.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  "exceedingly  abun 
dant"  in  Eastern  Kansas,  but  not  beyond. 

As  is  well  known,  the  nest  of  this  species  is  saddled  on  the  bough  oi 
a  bush,  shrub,  or  low  tree,  and  has  mud  in  its  composition ;  other  mate- 
rial,  outside,  is  grass  and  leaves,  the  lining  being  usually  fibrous  rootleta 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  pale  greenish-blue,  rarely,  if  ever, 
speckled )  they  measure  0.95  by  0.65  inches. 

TURDUS  PALLA8I,  Cab. 
Hermit  Thrasli. 

a.  pallasi. 

Tardus  pdllaH,  Cab.,  Wiei?.  Arcb.  i,  1847,  205;  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850,  5;  J.  f.  0. 1865,  47( 

(Caba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  212.— Sol.,  P.  Z.  8. 1859,  325;  Cat.  1862,  2.— CouEf 

&  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861  (1862),  404  (D.  C,  migr.).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess 

Jnsti,  iii,  1662, 140  (Maine,  abandant  in  summer).— JEIoardm.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix 
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1862,  124  (Maine,  breeding).— Verr.,  ihid.  137  ( An ticosti).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 
In«jt^  iv,  1864,  56  (Massachusetts,  migratory). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii, 
1866,  281.— MclLWRAiTH,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  84  (Canada  West,  inigratorv).— 
CoUES,  ibid,  vi,  1868,  266.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii.  1868, 106  (South  Carolina, 
common  in  winter,  October  to  March).-  Turn.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  14  (chiefly  mi- 
gratory, some  wintering). — Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18()9,  128. — Allen,  Mem. 
Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  514  (Illinois).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  89  (Southern  New 
England,  until  November). — Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (breeding, 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire).— Allen.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  254  (Florida,  in 
winter) ;  iii,  1872, 173  (Kansas  and  Colorado).— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872, 8. — Coues, 
Key,  1872,  72.-SNOW,  13  B.  Kas.  1873,  4. 

Turdus  nolitariusj  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  95  (not  of  Linnteus;  not  the  plate  43,  f.  2, 
which  is  sicain80tn).—Bv.j  Comp.  List,  1838,  17.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  91. — Attd., 
B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  29,  pi.  146.— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1844, 191.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av. 
i,  1850,  270.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Kep.  1853,  72  (Texjis  and  New  Mexico).— Putn., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  209  (Massachusetts,  occasional  in  winter). — ScL.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1857,  212. — ^Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871  (Minnesota,  migratory). 

Menla  soUtaria,  Sws.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  184,  pi.  "35,"  by  error  for  37.— Vieill., 
Ois.  A.  S.  ii,  1807,  7,  pi.  63  (in  part).— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1844, 191. 

Twitu  minor  J  Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1824,  33. — Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  75.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
18:«,  346.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 303,  pi.  58 ;  v,  1839,  445.— Guiaud,  B.  L.  Isl. 
1H44,  90.— (»)  Reinh.,  Birds  Greenland,  6  ("  T.  minor,  Gm.") 

"TurdM  gutttUuSj  Cab.,  Fn.  Peru.  1844,  6,  147"  (fide  Baiixl). 

b.  nantis. 

Turdiu  nanuBf  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839, 201,  pi.  419  (name  T,  minor  on  plate). — Aud.,  B. 
Am.  iii,  1841,  :^,  pi.  147.— Gamb.,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  i,  1843,  262;  1844,  14;  1846, 
113 ;  Journ.  1847,  41.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 213.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859 ;  Cat.  1862, 2.— 
Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  part  vi,  45.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864, 15.— Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866,  65.— RiDOW.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869,  129.— Dali.  &  Bann., 
Trans.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  275.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  4. 

TMuspaUofti  var.  nanwt,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  72. 

"(f)  Turdu9  €Mnalaschkay  Gm.— (?  f)  Muscicapa  guttata,  P.vll."  (Baird). 

c.  midubonlL 

Menh  silenSy  Sws.,  Philos.  Mag.  i,  1827, 647,  nee  T.  silena,  V.—  Sws.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 186.— 

Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858, 213, 922  (Fort  Bridger).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  325  (La  Parada) ; 

1859,  325  (Oaxaca);  Cat.  1862,  2. 
TtrdM  auduboniiy  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  16.— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869,  129.— Sumich,, 

Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  542  (Vera  Cruz,  alpine  region,  resident). — Stevenson, 

U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Merrl\m,  ibid,  1872. 
IMtuB  paUasi  var.  auduboniif  Coues,  Key,  1872,  72. 

Eab. — The  typical  form  ranges  over  the  whole  Eastern  Province  of  North  America ; 
and  it  appears  that  specimens  from  the  Middle  and  Western  Provinces  also  are  fre- 
qoeutly  indistinguishable.  Also,  Greenland,  if  Reinhardt's  quotation  belongs  to  this 
species.  Breeds  from  New  England  northward  ;  winters  abundantly  in  the  Southern, 
Md  occasionally  in  the  Middle  {Turnbull)  States.  Var.  nanus  chiefly  from  the  regions 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  also  accredited  to  Pennsylvania.  Var.  audiibonii  is 
odW  quoted  from  the  Southern  Rooky  Mountain  region,  and  thence  southward  on  the 
table-lands  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  resident. 

This  species  was  not  noticed  by  either  of  the  earlier  expeditions. 

Later  Expeditions, — var.  auduboniij  60675,  Uintah  Mountains ;  59852^  Middle  Park,  Col. 
{Sdiwudt  &  Sterenson), 

There  is  auquestionably  bat  a  single  species  of  Hermit  Thrush  in 
North  America.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  dividing  line  between  the 
80-called  species,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  sufficiently  ditticult  to  predicate 
varietal  distinction. 

The  Hermit  Thrush  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  northerly  bird  than  any 
of  its  allies;  not  that  the  Olive-backed  Thrush  may  not  proceed  as  far 
north  in  summer,  but  the  Hermit  Thrash  migrates  earlier  in  the  spring, 
lingers  northward  later  in  the  fall,  and  winters  further  north.  I  have 
found  no  Central  American  quotations.  At  Washington,  1).  C,  for  in- 
stance, an  intermediate  point,  the  Hermit  Thrush  arrives  in  the  van  of 
theotiier  three  species,  some  time  in  March,  becomes  at  once  abundant, 
And  18  seen  through  the  following  month;  it  does  not  come  baek  wutVL 
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October,  and  remains  until  November.  I  never  found  it  wintering  in 
Maryland  or  Virginia,  but  it  certainly  does  so  in  the  Caroliuas ;  and  Dr. 
Turiibull  says  a  lew  linger  through  that  season  in  the  Middle  States. 
Mr.  Maynard  states  that  he  has  found  it  in  Northern  New  Hampshire 
when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  in  Maine  as  late  as  November  6,  and 
in  Massachusetts  until  quite  late  in  the  same  month.  The  same  writer 
speaks  of  its  breeding  in  Massachuseti  s,  citing  a  nest  and  eggs  tiiken  at 
North  Beverly  in  June,  1868;  this  is,  I  believe,  the  southernmost  breed- 
ing-record. The  nest  is  built  in  bushes,  and  the  eggs  are  plain  greenish- 
blue;  they  measure  0.90  by  0.62  inches. 

Mr.  Allen  informs  me  by  letter  that  ''the  Hermit  Thrush  is  more  or 
less  common  in  the  breeding  season  in  the  moantains  of  Colorado,  from 
about  8,000  feet  up  to  timber  line.  Several  pairs  were  observed  at  our 
camp  near  Fairplay,  but  it  was  more  common  near  the  timber  line  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Lincoln  than  we  found  it  elsewhere.  Several  broods 
of  young,  scarcely  able  to  fly,  were  seen  at  the  last-named  locality  about 
July  25.    The  old  birds  were  shy,  and  difficult  to  approach.'' 

TURDUS  SWAINSONI,  Cab. 

OliTe-baeked  Thrush. 

a.  swainsoni. 

Tardus  minor,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  809  (in  part;  mixed  with  fuscescens). — Vieill.,  0. 

A.  S.  ii,  1807,  7,  pi.  63  (in  part;  mixed  with  jpaW<wi).— Bp.,  Coiup.  List,  1838, 

17 ;  Cousp.  i,  1850,  271. 
Tardus  solitarius,  Wius.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  pi.  13,  f.  2  (not  the  text  on  p.  95).— CoUES, 

Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 106  {lapsu  for  *' swainsonV), 
Merula  wilsoniy  Sws.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  182  (excl.  syn.  "  mustelinuSf  Wils.") 
7\trdus  olivaceus,  Giraud,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 92  (nee  Linnojus). 
Merula  olivacea,  Brewek,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1844,  191. 
Tardus  swainsoni,  Oab.,  "  Fn.  Pern.  188 ;  v.  Homeyer's  Reise,  ii,  149 ;"  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850, 

5  (Siberia).—"  (!)  ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  6  (Guatemala)."— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858, 
451  (Ecuador);  1«>9,  326;  Cat.  1862,  2.--Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  216.— Gundlach, 
J.  f.  O.  1861,  324  (Cuba).— COUES  &  Puknt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861  (1862),  405 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  migratory). — Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  158.— Veru.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iii,  1862,  146  (Maine,  in  8ummer).-'VERR.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  137 
(Anticosti,  very  common). — Boardm.,  ibid.  124  (Calais,  Me.,  breeding). — Bd., 
Rev.  1864, 19. — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  iv,  lfc64,  56  (Massachusetts,  migratory). — 
MclLWRAiTii,  ibid,  V,  1866,  84  (Hamilton,  migratory).- Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868, 
266  (New  England,  breeding  northerly ;  migratory  elsewhere). — Trippe,  ibid, 
1871, 115  (Minnesota,  migratory). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 91  (Costa  Rica). — 
Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  514  (Illinois).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
251  (Florida,  in  winter).— Ajxen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872.  173  (Kansas). — Dall 

6  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1839,  275  (Alaska).— Turn.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 14  (says 
it  winters;  doubtful).— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18(59,  128.— Mayn.,  Guide, 
1870,  90  (Massachusetts,  migratory).-  Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (breed- 
ing in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire). — Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1871,  6. — Mayn.,  B. 
Fla.  1872,  6.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  72.— Snow  B.  Kas  1873,  4. 

Turdus  minimus,  Lafres.,  R.  Z.  1848,  5.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1854,  111.— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  vii,  1860, 226  (Bogota). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.,  viii.  May,  1863  (Panama). — 
"  Turdus  nanus/*  Samuels,  Am.  Nat.  ii,  1868,  218  (error). 

b.  alioiw. 

Turdus  alicia,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  217,  pi.  81,  f.  2.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  217 
(Labrador).— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861,  405  (Washington,  D.  C, 
migratory,  common). — Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  159.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  21. — Coues, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  267  (New  England).— Daix  &  Bann.,  Trans.  Chic.  Acad, 
i,  1869,  275  (Alaska).— RiDGW.,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1869, 128.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyo.  ix, 
1868,  91  (Costa  Rica). 

Turdus  swainsoni  var.  aliciagf  Coues,  Key,  1872,  73. 

c.  tistulatm. 

jZi/nius  tf^htlaiu9,  NuTT.,  i,  1840,  2d  ed.,  400  ("ce8/uZa<M«'').— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  215,  pL 
81,  f.  J.^Coop.  &  Suck,,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 171.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864, 18.— 
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RiDGW.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869,  129.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 
275.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1871,  5.— Lawr.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  June,  1871  (Tres  Marias). 
IMu  twoimtoni  var.  U8tulatu8f  Coues,  Key,  1872,  73. 

JJfld.— The  typical  form  ranges  over  nearly  the  whole  of  North  America ;  north  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  northwest  to  Behring's  Straits,  west  to  the  Columbia,  south  to  Cen- 
tral America,  New  Granada,  and  Ecuador.  Cuba.  Greenland,  Europe,  and  Siberia  (acci- 
dental). Not  observed  in  Southwestern  United  States.  Breeds  from  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  northward  (?  from  New  York,  Greggj  Pr.  Elniira  Acad.  1870).  Winters 
from  Florida  southward.  Var.  alicia;  has  a  nearly  coincident  range,  but  on  the  whole 
appears  somewhat  more  northerly ;  south  to  Costa  Rica  {v.  Frantzius).  Var.  tistulatus 
inhabits  the  PaciHc  coast,  from  Sitka  to  Mexico  (Tres  Marias  Islands,  Orayson). 

List  of  specimens. 
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lAeulenant  JVarren^s  Expedition.— 4707 ,  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River ;  4710,  "  Nebraska;" 
8818,  Black  Hills.  Var.  aliciw :  4708,  Upper  Missouri  j  4711,  Jacques  River ;  4709, 4712, 
Yerniiliou  River. 

Late  informatiou  has  greatly  extended  the  known  range  of  this  species, 
and  in  time  the  above-mentioned  exception  of  its  apparent  non-occur- 
rence in  the  Southwestern  United  States  will  probably  be  done  away 
with. 

As  Mr.  Allen  ha«  repeatedly  contended,  the  characteristics  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  specifically  distinctive  of  T,  alidw  have  proved  inconstant  and 
Dot  always  tangible,  I  am  now  nearly  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  treat- 
ing it  as  a  variety,  though  I  entertained  the  contrary  opinion  for  some 
years.  The  evidence  best  favoiing  the  supposition  of  its  validity  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  while  occupying  substantially  the  same  range  as  typical 
swaimoni^  it  generally  shows  some  slight  peculiarities ;  these,  however, 
apparently  shade  into  those  of  8wainmnL  The  fact  of  intergradation  may 
be  proved,  however  we  may  account  for  the  discrepancies  observed  in 
most  cases.  I  think  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  probability  that  alicice  as  a  rule  consists  of  more  northerly-born  indi- 
Tidnals;  this  would  bring  the  case  under  some  known  rules,  that  might 
account  for  its  peculiarities  of  larger  size  and  darker  color. 

The  relationships  of  var.  ustulatus  were  long  sui)posed  to  be  with/j«- 
eescens,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  clew  to  its  true  interpreta- 
tion was  found  in  the  discovery  that  the  eggs  are  speckled  as  in  swain- 
Kmt,  not  plain  as  in  fuscescens.  Attention  was  first  calledito  this  and 
other  evidences  of  relationship  by  Mr.  Ridgway  in  the  paper  above 
quoted.  He  then,  however,  treated  iistulatus  as  specifically  distinct.  ' 
Nothing  appears  to  contradict  the  view  I  have  adopted,  and  published 
as  above,  that  nstulatus  is  a  geographical  variety,  the  features  of  which 
depend  upon  the  moisture  of  the  heavily  wooded  coast  region  it  inhabits. 

All  the  forms  of  this  8i>ecies  nest  alike  in  bushes,  and  lay  speckled 
eggs,  usually  four,  measuring  about  0.92  by  0.62  inches.  The  Olive- 
backed  Thrush  is  a  very  abundant  bird  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
daring  the  migrations  in  April  and  October.  It  has  not  been  observed 
to  breed  sooth  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  nor  is  the  evidence  satis- 
factory that  it  winters  north  of  Florida.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  above 
quotations,  it  i)6netrates  very  far  southward  in  winter. 

TURDUS  FUSOESCBNS,  Steph. 
Wilson's  Thrush ;  Tawny  Thrush ;  Yeery. 

UrduM  mvstelinuSy  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.,  v,  1812,  98,  pi.  43  (nee  Gm.,  nee  auctf.) 
IwdMi  fuscesceM,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen,  ZooL  x,  1817,  182.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  41^ 
(Cuba),—Bj>.,  B.  N,  A.  1858, 214.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 326 ;  Cat.  1862,^i.— Co\:ie.&  & 
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PRENT.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  404  (Wasbington,  D.  C,  migratory). — Hayd., 
Rep.  1862,  158.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  146  (Maine,  breeds).— Bd.,  Rev 
1864, 17.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  lost,  iv,  1864,  56  (Massachusetts,  breeds).— La wr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  H.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  281  (New  York).— McIlwraith,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  1866,  84  (Hamilton,  Canada  West,  breeds). — Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
1868,  266.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1868,  xii,  106  (South  Carolina,  chiefly  migra- 
tory, some  probably  winteriug). — Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  493  (Iowa, 
July),  514.-rTURN.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  14  ("plentiful  from  April  to  October,  a  few 
remaining  during  winter"). — Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869,  127. — Mayn., 
Guide,  18<0,  90  (Massachusetts,  abundant  in  summer). — Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  xiv,  1871  (Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  summer). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii, 
1871,  256  (Florida,  winteriug) ;  iii,  1872,  155,  173  (mountains  of  Colorado). — 
Mayn..  B.  Fla.  1872, 10.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  73. 

Turdus  silensy  Vieill.,  Enc.  Met.  ii,  1823,  647  (  =  mu«fc/tntt«,  WiiiS. ;  not  siUnSy  Sws.) 

Tw'du8  wilsanij  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  34,  No.  73;  Syn.  1828,  75,  No.  100;  Consp.  i,  1850, 
271.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  18.32,  349.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  362;  v,  1839,  446,  pi. 
166.— Aud.,  Svn.  1839,  90.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  27,  pi.  145.— Giraud,  B.  L.  L 
1844,  89.— Cab.,  "Fn.  Peru.  ie44-»46,  205."— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  i.  1856,209 
(Massachusetts,  breeding). — Trippe,  ibid.j  vi,  1871, 115  (Minnesota,  breeding). 

Mentla  wihonif  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1844, 191. 

"  Turdus  nunoTf  D'Orbigny,  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  47,  pi.  5  (Cuba)." 

Merula  minorj  Sws.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 179,  pi.  36. 

Hab. — Eastern  North  America.  North  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Saskatchewan.  West 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Colorado,  Allen  ;  Fort  Bridger,  Baird),  South  to  Panama. 
Cuba.  Breeds  from  Southern  New  England  (from  Pennsylvania,  TurnbuU\  and  Iowa 
northward.  Winters  from  Florida  and  Gulf  States  (t  from  South  Carolina,  Coues; 
from  Pennsylvania,  Turtibull)  southward.    Not  seen  in  Alaska. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Kaynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  WarreiCs  ExpedUUm, — 4713,  month  of  Vermilion  River. 

Later  Expeditions. — 60676,  Green  River  (Schmidt  &.  Stevenson), 

This  is  an  Eastern  species,  but  not  exclusively  so,  although  its  range 
is  much  more  limited,  both  to  the  northward  and  westward,  than  that 
of  either  swainsoni  or  pallasi.  Dr.  Hayden  reports  it  from  the  Lower 
Missouri ;  it  has  not  been  observed  higher  up  than  the  locality  above 
given.  Prof.  Baird  gives  a  Fort  Bridger  record.  Mr.  Alien  met  with 
it  at  several  points  in  Colorado  between  Denver  and  the  Park,  es- 
pecially along  the  North  Fork  of  the  South  Platte.  It  occurs  in  winter 
as  far  south  as  Panama,  and  in  Cuba.  It  does  not  appear  to  run  into 
varieties  like  the  more  extensively  dispersed  pall^isi  aud  swainsoni,  but 
is  as  constant  as  mustelinmj  that,  like  it,  is  restricted  in  range.  These 
facts  seem  mutually  explanatory. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  built  on  or  close  to  the  ground,  and  the 
eggs  are  unmarked. 

A  Veery's  nest,  which  I  found  near  Pembina,  Dakota,  on  the  Red 
Elver  of  the  North,  was  placed  on  a  little  heap  of  decaying  leaves  caught 
at  the  foot  of  a  bush ;  resting  on  these,  it  was  settled  firmly  in  the  crotch 
formed  by  several  stems  diverging  at  once  from  the  root.  The  base  of 
the  nest  was  quite  damp,  but  the  floor  was  sufficiently  thick  to  keep  the 
interior  dry.  The  nest  was  built  of  various  slender  weed-stems,  grass- 
stalks,  and  fibrous  strips  of  bark,  compactly  woven  and  mixed  with 
dried  leaves ;  the  latter  formed  the  lining  of  the  base  inside.  The  cavity 
is  rather  small,  considering  the  bnlkiness  of  the  whole  nest,  measuring 
only  about  two  inches  and  a  half  across  by  less  than  two  in  depth.  The 
whole  is  as  large  as  an  infant's  head,  and  of  irregular  contour,  fitting  the 
crotch  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  bearing  deep  impress  of  the  ascending 
stems  of  the  bush.  This  nest  contained  four  eggs,  fresh  (June  9) ;  they 
measured,  on  an  average,  0.86  by  0.66,  and  were  pale  greenish-blue,  with- 
out spots.  The  female,  scared  from  her  nest  by  my  approach,  flew  silently 
off  to  a  little  distance,  where  she  rested  to  observe  my  actions.  The 
bird  breeds  very  abundantly  in  the  heavy  shrubbery  along  tbe  river, 
and  Is  one  of  the  sweetest  songsters  of  that  region.     When  its  clear 
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belMike  notes,  resonant,  distinct,  yet  soft  and  of  imdeRcribable  sadness, 
fall  upon  the  ear  as  we  press  through  the  tangled  undergrowth  beneath 
tbe  shade  of  stately  trees,  we  pause  involuntarily  to  listen  to  music  that 
for  the  moment  makes  us  forget  the  terrible  torture  of  body  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit  that  we  endure  continually  from  the  innumerable  hosts  of 
the  scourge — ^musquitoes. 

The  Merula  minor  of  Swainson  is  certainly  this  species;  every  point 
of  the  diagnosis,  as  well  as  the  plate,  points  to  fuscescens.  M.  wilsoni 
of  the  same  author  is  svcaimoni,  3/ .  solitaria  of  the  same  work  is  pallasi, 
the  plate  erroneously  marked  ^'35"  for  37.  I  make  these  determina- 
tioDs,  which  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  Professor  Baird,  who  assigns 
tbe  plates  otherwise.  In  my  copy  of  the  Fauna,  plate  "35"  (37),  the 
tawny  of  the  rump  and  other  points  of  coloration  are  certainly  little  like 
those  of  swaifisoni. 

Mr.  Allen  has  erroneously  included  T.  ustulatus  among  the  synonyms 
of fuscescens  in  his  Memoirs  on  lowan  and  Floridan  Birds,  above  cited; 
bat  1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  he  now  endorses  the  view  pre- 
sented in  the  "Key."  He  also  informs  me  that  Wilson's  Thrush,  which 
was  met  with  in  considerable  numbers  at  several  points  between  Denver 
and  South  Park,  chiefly  frequented  the  dense  thickets  near  the  streams, 
and  were  hence  difficult  to  observe  or  procure,  although  easily  recog- 
nized by  their  song.  None  were  met  wkh  in  or  about  South  Park,  or 
above  an  altitude  of  about  9,000  feet 

Subfamily  MrMiN^ :  Mocking  Thrushes, 

OREOSCOPTES  MONTANUS,  (Towns.)  Bd. 

Mountain  Mockingbird. 

Orpkeua  montanus,  Towns.,  Joarn.  Acad.  Phila.  1837, 192.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  89.— AuD., 
B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  194,  pi.  139. 

JkrdiM  montanwt,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  437,  pi.  369,  f.  1. 

Mimu*  montanuSf  Bp.,  List,  1838,  17. — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  276. 

Oreoscoptts  montanus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 347 ;  Rev.  1864, 42.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1859, 340 ;  Cat 
lt«2,  8.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  ia3.— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75  (Colorado 
River) ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 13.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Ter.  1870, 464  (Wyoming).— 
Meriuam,  ibid.  1H72,  670,  705  ( Utah).— Allen,  BqU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  174 
(western  tMlge  of  the  Colorado  Plains).- Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 194  (Black 
HiUs).— Codes,  Key,  1872,  74. 

Hoi.- United  States,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific ;  south  to  Mexico  and 
Cane  St.  Lucas ;  east  to  Fort  Laramie  and  the  Black  Hills.  ^ 

This  species  bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  young  of  the  common  Mockingbird, 
which  is,  like  it,  spotted  below,  and  for  which  it  might  be  mistaken  npon  superficial  ex- 
amination. It  is,  however,  much  more  heavily  and  sharply  marked  with  triangular 
spots  on  nearly  all  the  under  parts,  and  differs,  besides,  in  its  generic  characters.  The 
bill  is  slenderer  and  comparatively  longer ;  the  wings  are  relatively  much  longer  and 
more  pointed,  equaling  or  exceeding  the  tail,  which  is  little  rounded,  the  outer  feathers 
being  only  about  i  inch  shorter  than  the  middle  ones.  Length  about  8.00 ;  wing  4.00 ; 
tail  rather  more ;  tarsua  1.15 ;  bill,  0.65. 

List  of  specimena. 
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Rattlesnake  Hills . 
Willow  Springs  . . 


Mav  16, 1860 
May  14, 1860 


F.V.Hayden. 
G.H.  Trook.. 


8.25 

13.00 

3.75 

Lieutenant  Warren^e  Expedition.— 8821,  Black  Hills. 

Later  J£rp«ii«t<ww.— 60447,  60711-19,  various  Wyoming  localities;  61651-2,  Salt  Lake, 
Utah. 

Dr.  Hajden's  specimen,  from  the  Black  Hills,  and  Dr.  Cooper's,  from 
Fort  Laramie,  probably  indicate  the  extreme  eastern  range  of  th^ 
qpecies.    Mr.  Holden'/^  notice  is  corroborative}  be  found  themTai^e\\i 
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the  Black  Hills,  only  five  or  six  specimens  being  observed  in  the  course 
of  his  collecting.  "  They,  remsiin  concealed  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  in  some  low  thicket,  and  on  the  approach  of  evening  the  males 
mount  some  high  point  and  sing  till  after  dusk." 

Of  the  nidification  of  the  Mountain  Mockingbird  I  remain  ignorant. 
A  set  of  four  eggs  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  from  Wyoming,  oflFers 
the  following  characters:  Size,  1.03  by  0.70,  1.00  by  0.70,  0.99  by  0.68, 
0.94  by  0.69.  Color  rather  light  greenish- blue,  boldly,  sharply,  and 
rather  heavily  spotted  all  over  with  burnt  umber.  •  A  single  egg  of 
another  set  from  the  same  locality  is  more  minutely  speckled  and  dotted 
in  diffuse  pattern,  approaching  some  styles  of  Mockingbird's  eggs.  Mr. 
Merriam  took  a  nest  containing  four  fresh  eggs,  June  10,  1872,  at  Salt 
Lake,  Utah. 

MIMUS  POLYGLOTTUS,  (L.)  Boie. 

Mockingbird. 

Tardus  polygloUua,  L.,  8.  N.  i,  1766,  293.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  IrilO,  14,  pi.  10,  f.  1.— Bp., 
Syn.  1828,  74.— Add.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831, 108:  v,  1839,  438;  pi.  21.— N  ctt.,  Man. 
i,  1832,  320. 

Mimus  pohjgloilm,  BoiK,  Isis,  1826, 972.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838, 17 ;  Consp.  i,  1850, 276.— 
WOODH.,  SitRT.  Rep.  1853, 72.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  ISVe,  212 ;  1859,  340 ;  Cat.  1862,  a— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  344 ;  Rev.  1864,  48.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv, 
25.— Hkerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  44. — W|ieat.,  Ohio  Agr.  Rep.  1860,  No.  llrt  (Ohio, 
formerly  common). — CouES  &Prknt., Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 410 (rare). — Aixen,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 67  (Massachusetts,  northern  limit). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y. 
viii,  1866,  282  (Long  Island,  occasional).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  65 
(Arizona). — CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  107  (South  Carolina,  resident). — 
Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1808,  523  (Indiana).— Sumich.,  ibid,  i,  1809,  543 
(Vera  Cruz,  Gulf  shore  up  to  plateau;  breeding  at  Orizaba). — Turn.,  B.  K.  Pa. 
1869, 15(rare,  stated  to  have  wintered). — Matn.,  Guide,  1870, 92  (Massachusetts); 
B.  Fla.  1872,  16.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  21.— Lawr.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  June,  1871 
(Tres  Marias).— AU.BN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  259  (Florida,  in  winter);  iii, 
1872,  134  (Middle  Kansas,  common,  breeding).- Coues,  Key,  1872,  74,  fi^.  16. 

Orpheus  polyglottusj  Sws.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1827, 167. — ^AUD.,  Syn.  1839, 87.— Aud.,  B.  Am. 
ii,  1841,  187,  pi.  137. 

Orpheus  leucopterus,  ViG.,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  1839,  p.  — . 

Orpheus  polyyothus,  Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  224  (error). 

Mimus  caudatus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  345  {'*  canadatus,^*  error). — Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad. 
1870,  75. 

Hab. — United  States,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  ;  north  regularly  to  the  Middle  States, 
rarely  to  Massachusetts,  beyond  which  no  record.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas; 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Southern  California ;  Tres  Marian  Islands.  Resident  from 
ther  Caroliuas  southward,  and  in  Mexico.  Several  insular  races  in  various  West  Indian 
Islands.    Breeds  throughout  its  range. 

The  Mocltingbird  was  not  noticed  by  either  expedition,  but  has  lately 
been  ascertained  to  breed  in  Kansas,  where  Mr.  Allen  found  it  common, 
in  June,  sAoiif^  Big  Creek.  It  probably  does  not  proceed  further  north- 
ward iu  the  Missouri  region. 

The  Mockingbird's  eggs  measure  nearly  or  quite  an  inch  long  by  three- 
fourths  wide,  and  are  gray,  irregularly  speckled  and  blotched  with  brown 
and  lavender,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  but  often  over  the  whole  sur- 
face.   Two  or  three  broods  are  reared  in  the  South. 

MIMUS  CAROLINENSIS,  (Linn.)  Gray. 

Catbird. 

Muscicapa  carolincnsiSy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  328. 
Turdus  airolinensiSy  Light.,  Verzeichn.  182^,  38. 
Orpheus  carolinensiSy  AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841.  195,  pi.  140. 

Mimus  carolinensis,  Gkav.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  346.— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862, 163.— Coop.,  Am. 
JVat  Hi,  1&69,  73  (common  across  Kocky  Mountains  to  Coeur  d'Ale&e  Mission) ;  295 
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(Fort  Union,  breeding).— Cottes,  Key,  1872, 74.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 

174  (Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah).— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  19.— And  of  most  late 

authors. 
GalMicopies  carolinenMSj  Cab.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864, 54.— ScMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  544 

(Vera  Cruz,  transient).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 836  (Honduras).— Ste v.,  U.  8.  Geol. 

Surv.  1870,  464.— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  670. 
Fdirox  caroUnenms,  Bp.,  Comp.  Rend,  xxviii,  1853,  p.  — 
Ivrdus  ftlitoXj  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  10,  pi.  67. — Bp.,  Journ.  Pbila.  Acad,  iv, 

1^  30 ;  Syn.  1828,  75.— Nutt.,  i,  1832,  332.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  171 ;  v,  440 ; 

pi.  128. 
Orpkau  felivox,  8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 192.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  88.— Aud.,  B.  Am. 

ii,  pi.  140. 
Mimiufdiroxy  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  18 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  276. 
Tkrdus  litidus,  WiL8.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1810,  90,  pi.  14,  f.  3. 

-floJ.— United  States,  north  to  Red  River  and  Saskatchewan  (latitude  54°,  Bichard- 
Mm) ;  west  to  the  Columbia,  to  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Colorado ;  south  to  Panama.  Mexico. 
Cuba.    Resident  in  the  Southern  States.    Breeds  throughout  its  North  American  range. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

LUiUeRant  Warren's  .fiipfdiiMwi.— 4704,  White  River;  5285,  5286,  Fort  Lookout. 

LaUr  £rp€di«<wi«.— 59853,  Berthoud's  Pass,  Colorado;  60443,  La  Bontd  Creek,  Wy- 
oming; 60720,  Fort  Bridger;  61653,  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  known  range  of  this  familiar  6i>ecies  has  been  greatly  extended 
of  late.  It  was  taken  in  Washington  Territory  by  the  Northwest 
BoQDdary  Survey  Commission ;  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Utah  by  Mr. 
Allen's  expedition  from  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  aud  in  Wy- 
oming by  Mr.  Stevenson.  Dr.  Eayden  remarks  its  abundance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  mountains. 

Eggs  pure  dark-green,  unmarked,  0.92  by  0.68  in  size,  four  or  five  in 
number.  Nest  in  bushes,  bulky  aud  inartistic,  made  of  bark-strips, 
weed-stalks,  leaves,  and  rootlets. 

HARPORHYNCHUS  RUFUS,  (Linn.)  Cab. 
Sandy  Mockingbird;  Thraslien 

Titrdu$  rufus,  Link.,  Svst.  Nftt.  i,  1766,  293.— VikilL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  4,  pi.  59.— 

WiLS.,  Am.  Oni.  ii,  1810,  83,  pi.  14.— Bp.,  Syn.  18*28,  75.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii, 

1834,  102;  v,  1839,  441 ;  pi.  116. 
OrpkeuB  ru/iw,  8w8.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 189.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  328.— Aud., 

B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  9,  pi.  141. — ^Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  116  (Minnesota). 
Mimus  rufus,  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  18. 
Tm$toma  rufum,  Cab.,  Weiem.  Archiv.  1847,  207. 
Ear^arhynchuB  rufus.  Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  1851,  82.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  la^,  353.— Hayd.,  Rep. 

1862, 16.3.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  44.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  296  (Upper  Missonn, 

breeding). — Coues,  Key,  1872, 75.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 173.— Mayn., 

B.  Fla.  1872,  21.— And  of  most  late  authors. 
Earporhynchus  rufus  var.  longicauda,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  353,  in  text. — Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol. 

Surv.  1872,  464. 

flaJ.— Eastern  United  States;  north  to  Red  River;  west  through  Nebraska,  Dakota, 
iod  Colorado.  From  the  Rio  Grande  southward  replaced  by  a  longer-billed,  darker- 
colored  race  {H,  longirosiris).  Winters  in  Southern  United  States.  Breeds  throughout 
its  range.    (No  West  Indian  or  Central  American  quotations.) 


List  of  specimens. 
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Sage  Creek 


June  13, 1860 


G.  H.  Trook  . 


11.00 


13.50 


4.38 


This  specimen  represents  the  subvariety  rufus  longicauda.  So,  also,  does  No.  60442, 
expedition  of  1870,  Bitter  Cottonwood  Creek,  Wvommg. 

Ueutenant  Warren's  Expedition.— 4(x>3,  Missouri  River;  5283,  5284,  Fort  Lookout; 
<703,  Running  Water ;  8819,  8820,  Loup  Fork. 

These  specimens  are  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  probably  represent 
Jwarly  the  western  limit  of  the  typical  species.  I  have  seen  it  at  Fort 
Bandall.  The  following  interesting  biographical  note  is  communicated 
bj  Mr.  Allen : 
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"The  Brown  Thrush  is  an  abundant  species  in  Eastern  and  Middle 
Kansas,  and  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  foot-hills  at  the  east 
ern  base  of  the  ftocky  Mountains,  in  Colorado,  up  to  about  7,500  feet 
We  found  its  nests,  containing  full  sets  of  eggs,  at  Leavenworth  during 
the  first  week  of  May.  Here  the  nests  were  built  in  low  bushes,  the 
soil  being  clayey  and  damp ;  but  at  Topeka,  toward  the  end  of  May,  wc 
found  nests  on  the  ground,  the  soil  being  dry  and  sandy.  At  Fort  Hayg 
its  nests  were  usually  placed  in  trees,  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  to  avoid  the  contingency  of  floods.  The  trees  here  grew  prin- 
cipally along  the  bed  of  Big  Creek ;  and  the  stream  being  subject  in 
summer  to  sudden  freshets,  the  scattered  undergrowth,  as  well  as  the 
lower  branches  of  the  trees,  are  thus  often  submerged,  so  that  any  nests 
built  on  or  near  the  ground  would  be  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  rise 
of  the  stream.  The  driftal  dShris  adheiing  to  the  trees  serves  to  marls 
the  'high- water'  line,  and  we  rarely  found  a  bird's  nest  below  this  limit 
These  birds,  that  usually  breed  near  the  ground,  in  bushes  or  on  the 
lower  branches  of  trees,  thus  modified  their  habits  to  suit  the  exigencies 
of  the  lo<*.ality." 

The  Thrasher's  nest  is  rather  bulky  and  flattish,  composed  of  small 
sticks,  weed-stalks,  strips  of  bark,  and  rootlets.  The  eggs,  four  or  five 
in  number,  are  an  inch  or  rather  more  in  length,  by  three-fourths  in 
breadth,  pale  greenish-olive,  finely  speckled  and  dotted  with  reddish- 
brown,  generally  all  over  the  surface,  though  tending  to  aggregate 
about  the  larger  end,  around  which  they  sometimes  form  a  perfect 
wreath. 


Family  CINCLID^ :  Dippers ;  Water  Ouzels. 

CINCLUS  MEXICANUS,  8w. 
American  Dipper;  Water  Ouzel. 

Cinclus  pallaHif  Bp.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1828, 173,  pi.  16,  f.  1  (not  of  authors). 

Cinclus  mexicanus,  8w.,  Phil.  Ma^.  i,  1827, 368.— Bd.,  Rov.  1864, 60.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
25.— SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869, 544  (alpine  region  of  Vera  Cruz). — Coues, 
Key,  1872,  77. — ^Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  ltt72. 174  (mountains  of  Colorado,  up 
to  timber-line  rOffden,  Utah).— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  6<1  (Mon- 
tana).— Dall,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1873  (Uualaska,  resident). 

Mydtvhata  mexicana,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  229. — Coop.  &  Suck.,  Nat,  Hist.  Wash.  Ter. 
1800,  175.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  32  (Montana).— Dall  &  Baxn.,  Trans. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  277.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1S72, 194  (Black  Hills). 

Cinclus  amerioanus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 173.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  569.— AuD., 
B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  182,  pi.  137.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  80.— Heekm.,  P.  R. 
R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  44. 

Cindua  unioolcvj  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838, 18. 

Cinclus  mortonij  Towns.,  Narr.  1839,  337. 

Cinclus  townsendiif  '*  AuD.''  Id.,  ibid,  340. 

Hob. — Clear  mountain-streams  of  Western  North  America,  from  the  region  of  the 
Yukon  into  Mexico. 

List  of  spedmeus. 
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do 

F.  V.  Hayden. 
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.ZaAsr  jRrpediiiona, — 62341-2^  Mystic  Lake,  Montana  (Iferruim). 
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This  interesting  bird  was  not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expe- 
dition, and  the  fine  suite  above  recorded  represent  about  its  easternmost 
extension  as  far  as  known.  Tlie  conditions  of  its  existence  appear  to  be 
only  met  in  clear  streams.  This  restricts  it  practically  to  mountainous 
regions,  where  little  or  no  alluvium  is  suspended  in  the  water.  The 
aquatic  habits  of  birds  of  this  family  are  unique  among  the  Oseines; 
their  general  economy — ability  to  progress  under  water  and  procure 
food  with  the  aid  of  the  wings,  by  a  sort  of  subaquatic  flying  and 
scrambling — is  well  known,  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  form  and  plum- 
age requires  no  comment.  Their  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects  of  all 
sorts.  The  nidification  has  only  recently  been  elucidated.  Oue  of  the 
most  perfect  and  beautiful  samples  of  bird-architecture  I  ever  saw  was 
a  nest  of  this  species  Dr.  Hay  den  showed  me  after  one  of  his  late  trips. 
It  is  an  elegant  ball  of  soft  green  moss,  as  large  as  a  man's  head, 
roofed  over,  with  a  small  round  hole  in  one  side.  Dr.  Cooper  speaks  of 
a  similar  structure :  '^  It  was  built  under  the  shelving  roots  of  an  immense 
arhor-vitie  tree  that  had  floated  over  and  rested,  in  a  slanting  position, 
against  a  mill-dam.  The  floor  was  made  of  small  twigs,  and  bare ;  the 
sides  and  roof  arching  over  it  like  an  oven;  and  formed  of  moss  project- 
ing above  so  as  to  shelter  the  opening.  This  was  large  enough  to  admit 
the  hand,  and  the  inside  was  very  capacious.  It  contained  half  fledged 
youDg  [July  5J.  The  old  birds  were  familiar  and  fearless,  being  accus- 
tomed to  the  noise  of  the  mill,  and  the  society  of  the  men,  who  were 
much  interested  by  their  curious  habits.  They  had  already  raised  a 
brood  in  the  same  nest  that  summer."  The  nest  appears  to  be  variously 
situated,  but  always  in  a  nook  or  crevice  near  the  water. 

Mr.  Merriam's  report,  above  cited,  contains  an  account  of  another  nest, 
which  was  discovered  by  the  artist  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Mystic  Lake,  Montana :  *'  The  bird  was  observed 
to  fly  directly  through  the  falling  water,  disappearing  from  view.  Sus- 
pecting that  a  nest  must  be  there,  we  returned  the  following  day,  when, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Holmes,  I  secured  the  nest,  containing  three 
young,  and  shortly  after  shot  both  the  old  birds.  The  nest  was  made  of 
moss,  measuring  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter  and  six  inches  in  depth.  It 
was  bailt  upon  the  edge  of  a  narrow  shelf  of  rock,  and  so  near  the  fall 
that  the  outside  wa«  constantly  wet  with  spray,  while  the  interior  was 
dry  and  warm.  The  birds  eptered  it  by  a  small  lateral  opening  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  nest,  the  top  being  built  up  against  a  projecting  rock.'' 
H  W.  B.  FlaU.) 

Other  extracts  from  the  observations  of  naturalists  will  illustrate  the 
nataral  history  of  the  species.  Dr.  George  Suckley  writes :  "  One  curi- 
ous fact  I  noticed  regarding  this  bird  is,  that  I  frequently  saw  it  singly 
or  inpairs^  but  never  more  than  two  together.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  pre- 
fer sohtude,  and  eschew  all  sociable  communion  or  the  slightest  attempt 
at  gregarious  life,  except  the  indispensable  union  of  a  pair  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procreation.  I  never  saw  this  bird  on  or  near  still  water.  They 
prefer  and  delight  in  wild  mountain-streams,  where,  among  cascades, 
eddies,  and  swift  currents,  they  lead  their  curious  lives.''  Mr.  George 
Gibbs  speaks  of  the  Dipper  as  common  on  Salmon  Eiver,  a  rnpid,  brawling 
stream,  and  continues :  '^  As  I  sat  at  my  cradle  on  the  bank,  a  pair  of 
them  •  •  •  used  to  play  in  thewater  near  me,  sometimes  alighting  at  the 
head  of  a  rapid,  allowing  themselves  to  be  swept  under,  and  then  rising 
below.  They  aive  with  great  celerity,  and  at  times  beat  the  water  with 
their  wings,  throwing  the  spray  over  themselves.  Their  whistle  was 
sweet  and  rather  sad,  but  they  seemed  very  happy  and  busy  notwith- 
standing, and  in  nowise  afraid  of  the  harsh  rattle  of  the  minefB  e^isidX^? 
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Dr.  Newberry  gives  the  following  note :  '^This  singular  little  bird  I  found 
only  in  the  rapid  and  shallow  streams  in  the  Cascade  Mountains.  It  was 
always  flitting  along  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  from  time  to  time  plung- 
'  ing  into  the  water  and  disappearing,  but  soon  re-appearing  across  or  up 
or  down  the  stream,  skipping  from  stone  to  stone,  jerking  its  tail  and 
turning  its  body,  with  much  the  manners  of  the  wrens,  occasionally  ut- 
tering a  short  and  sharp  chirp."  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall's  notice  is  one  of  the 
most  northern  records.  He  says,  like  Dr.  Suckley,  that  the  bird  ''is  es- 
sentially solitary.  Several  specimens  were  obtained  in  tXanuary,  Febru- 
ary, and  March,  always  near  some  open,  unfrozen  spot,  on  some  small 
stream,  such  as  the  Nulato  River.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Indians  told  me,  and 
my  own  observation  confirmed  it,  that  this  bird,  when  disturbed,  will 
dive  into  the  water  even  in  mid- winter;  and  as  it  is  never  found  but 
near  open  water,  I  suspect  it  obtains  its  food  from  thence.  I  noticed 
that  the  bill  and  legs  of  some  of  the  specimens  were  light  ochre-yellow, 
and  others  dark  slate-color."    The  former  were  probably  young  birds. 

"The  American  Ouzel  (Cinclus  mexicaniis)  is  doubtless  a  frequent  in- 
habitant of  nearly  all  the  mountain-streams  of  Colorado.  We  met  with 
it  near  Colorado  City,  on  the  Fontaiue-qui-bout,  even  fairly  out  on  the 
])laius,  and  in  the  mountains  up  to  the  remotest  sources  of  the  South 
Platte,  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  timber-line.  Kemarkable  alike 
for  the  melody  of  its  song  and  its  singular  habits,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  members  of  the  avian  fauna  of  our  continent.  It  prefers 
the  swiftest  mountain-torrents,  above  the  roar  of  which  its  melodious 
notes  can  at  times  be  scarcely  heard.  At  such  localities,  as  is  well  known, 
it  seeks  its  food  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  easily  withstanding  the 
swiftest  current.  Along  Ogden  River,  Utah,  a  powerful  mountain  tor- 
rent, we  found  it  more  common  in  September  and  October  than  we  had 
seen  it  at  any  other  point;  here,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  we  easily  ob- 
tained a  dozen  specimens." — {Allefiy  in  epist) 

The  Dipper's  egg  is  pure  white  in  color,  and  of  rather  elongate, 
pointed  shape.  Two  specimens  in  Dr.  Hayden's  collection,  taken  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  near  Berthond's  Pass,  measure  1.05  by  0.70,  and  l.oi 
by  0.69,  respectively.    They  formed  part  of  a  set  of  three. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  interesting  communication 
from  Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  of  Dr.  Hayden's  party : 

"While  the  camp  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, to  which  I  was  attached,  was  located  near  Berthoud's  Pass,  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  collected  the  nest,  eggs,  and  mother  bird  of  the 
Water  Ouzel,  which  had  constructed  it«  little  house  near  the  margin  of 
a  small  stream,  but  a  little  distance  from  our  camp.  Having  some  leis- 
ure time,  I  interested  myself  in  watching  and  noting  some  of  the  actions 
of  this  little  bird.  It  was  not  very  timid,  having  built  its  nest  not  far 
from  a  saw-mill  in  which  several  persons  were  employed,  arid  who  were 
daily  witnesses  of  the  movements  of  the  bird ;  indeed,  one  of  these  men 
seemed  deeply  grieved  when  he  learned  that  I  had  killed  the  bird  and 
taken  its  nest,  for  it  had  been  his  custom  to  approach  the  spot  daily, 
and  watch  with  interest  the  curious  mancBuvres  of  this  little  animal. 
After  my  attention  was  called  to  it  I  took  pains  to  spend  an  hour  or  so 
each  day  for  several  days,  watching  its  actions.  The  nest  was  built  on 
a  slab,  about  four  feet  from  the  water's  edge,  and  was  composed  of  green 
moss,  the  inside  being  lined  with  fine  dry  grass;  it  was  oval-shaped, 
being  about  six  inches  high  and  about  thirty  in  circumference  at  the 
base.  The  outside  or  walls  of  the  nest  were  composed  of  green  moss, 
most  ingeniously  interwoven,  so  that  its  growth  in  this  manner  might 
adi/  to  the  strength  of  the  nest  and  the  protection  of  the  bird,  its  eggs. 
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and  young.  One  of  the  first  things  that  attracted  my  attention  was  its 
manner  of  diving  down  into  the  water  and  then  darting  back  and  perching 
itself  on  the  sammit  of  its  mound-like  dwelling,  where  it  would  shake  the 
water  from  its  feathera  and  distribute  it  over  the  nest,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  moss  moist  and  in  a  growing  condition, 
thereby  increasing  its  strength  and  dimensions.  The  entrance  te  its 
little  house  was  also  carefully  arranged ;  the  archway  was  quite  perfect, 
and  the  moss  around  it  was  so  directed  in  its  growth  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  entrance,  which  was  situated  on  one  side,  near  the  bottom  of  the  nest. 
The  operation  of  sprinkling  the  nest  was  repeated  daily.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  nest,  which  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
together  with  the  preceding  facts,  would  induce  one  to  believe  that  the 
performances  of  this  little  bird  were  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  outer 
lining  of  its  nest  green  and  growing,  that  it  might  keep  its  miniature 
dwelling  in  repair,  while  rearing  its  family,  without  the  aid  of  a  brick- 
layer, plasterer,  or  carpenter,  showing  that  among  the  feathered  tribe 
there  are  mechanics  as  well  as  musicians." 

A  model  piece  of  bird-biography  is  the  account  given  by  Audubon, 
from  the  pen  of  William  Macgillivray,  who  writes  fascinatingly,  as  well 
as  instructively,  of  the  European  Dipper,  with  the  habits  of  which  ours 
accords  in  all  essentials.  An  excellent  and  thoroughly  reliable  mono- 
graph of  the  family  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin  in  the  Ibis^ 
1867,  pp.  109-122,  pi.  2 ;  also  pp.  382,  383. 

Family  SAXICOLIDiE :  Stone  Chats. 

Chiefly  an  Old  World  group,  closely  allied  to  if  really  separable  from 
tbe  Turdidcdj  represented  in  North  America  by  stragglers  of  the  typical 
genus  ScLxicolu^  and  by  the  characteristic  American  genus  Sialia. 

SIALIA  SIALIS,  (Linn.)  Hald. 
Eastern  Bluebird. 

Moiama  nalia,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  336.  « 

H^  mZw,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  u,  1790,  522.--Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  40,  pis.  101, 
102,  103.— WiM.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  56,  pi.  3. 

BmcoUk  «alM,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  39. 

Awmdia  MaUs,  NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  444. 

mia  nialU,  Hald.,  Trego's  Geog.  of  Pa.  1843,  77 ;  Am.  Nat.  1869,  iii,  159— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  222 ;  Rev.  1864,  62.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 159.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  32 
(Milk  River  and  Fort  Laramie).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  76.— Allen,  Bull.  M. 
C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  174  (to  Fort  Hays,  Kans.).— Hold.,  Pr.  Best.  8oc.  xv,  1872, 194 
(Fountain,  Col.).— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  23.— And  of  most  late  anthers. 

Sialia  mUimiy  Sw.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1827,  173.— AUD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  171,  pi.  134. 

Erythaca  (Sialia)  mlsoni,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  210  (to  latitude  48o  north). 

(!)  SiaUa  axurta,  8w.,  Phil.  Mag.  i.  1827,  369.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  62  (var.  (?)  from  Mexico 
and  Central  America). — 8Cmich.,  Mem.  Best.  Soc.  i,  1869,  544  (Vera  Cruz). 

Edb. — ^Eastern  fannal  area  of  tempen^e  North  America ;  north  to  48^ ;  west  to  West- 
em  Kansas  (to  Colorado,  Holden)  and  Lower  Missouri  region.    Bermuda.    Cuba. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  which  passed  beyond  its  known 
western  range,  uor  by  either  of  the  later  expeditions. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Exped%iMn,—A7^y  Bald  Island ;  5288,  5290,  Fort  Lookont ;  5289, 
mouth  of  Powder  River ;  4722,  Nebraska ;  4658,  White  River;  8884,  Platte  River ;  8880, 
L)up  Fork ;  8882,  near  Loup  Fork. 

^ecimens  of  the  Eastern  Bluebird  are  occasionally  found  with  part  of  the  reddish- 
Wown  of  the  throat  replaced  by  rich  blue,  thus  showing  an  approach  to  the  characters 
of  8.  mexicana. 
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SIALIA  MEXICANA,  Sw. 
Western  Bluebird. 

Sialia  mexicana,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  202.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  16.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858 
223 ;  Rev.  1864,  63.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  11&9,  pt.  iv,  23.— IIeerm..  ibid 
pt.  vi,  43.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  II.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 173.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859 
362  (Xalapa) ;  1856,  293  (Cordova).— Coues.  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  66  (Ari 
zona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1870,  28.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,  544  (Yen 
Cruz,  alpine).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  32  (Montana).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad 
1870,  75  (Colorado  River).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  194  (Eastern  Col- 
orado).—Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 174  (Denver,  Colorado). — Coues,  Key, 
1872,  76. 

Sialia  occidentalism  Towns.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  1837, 188.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 176,  pi 
135.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  513.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  68  (Ne^ 
Mexico).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  80. 

Bylvia  acddentalis,  Aud.,  Om.  Biog,  v,  1839,  41,  pi.  393. 

£^lia  ccerulMcolliSj  ViG.,  Zool.  Beecliey*s  Voy.  1839,  18,  pi.  3. 

Hah. — United  States,  from  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 
Mexico. 
Not  procured  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

The  Western  Bluebird  apparently  inhabits  only  a  limited  area  in  the 
sonthwestem  part  of  the  Missouri  region.  Mr.  Ridgway  informs  me  oi 
its  occurrence  in  Iowa,  but  this  must  be  highly  exceptional.  It  has  not 
been  observed  by  any  of  Dr.  Hayden's  parties  in  regions  where  8,  arctica 
is  abundant,  nor  have  I  seen  it  myself  anywhere  along  the  Missouri. 
Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Aiken  both  report  it  from  Eastern  Colorado,  where  it 
is  abundant,  as  it  is  also  along  the  Pacific  slopes  to  a  higher  latitude 
than  it  has  been  observed  to  reach  in  the  interior.  I  found  it  resident 
and  abundant  in  the  mountainous  portions  of  Arizona.  Since,  according 
to  Mr.  Ridgway,  it  is  apparently  absent  from  the  Great  Basin,  it  would 
seem  to  have  two  divaricating  lines  of  migration,  one  carrying  it  far 
along  the  Pacific  slopes,  and  the  other  taking  it  not  so  far  along  the 
main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  both  cases  it  chooses  wooded 
as  well  as  mountainous  regions.  In  its  habits  it  is  the  counterpart  of 
its  familiar  Eastern  relative. 

SIALIA  ARCTICA,  Sw. 
Rocky  Mountain  Bluebird. 

Eryfhaca  {Skilia)  arctica,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  209,  pi.  39.— Rich.,  List,  1837. 

Sialia  ardica,  NiJTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  573;  2d  ed.  i,  1840,  514.— Bp.,  List,  18:58,  16.— AuD., 
Syn.  1839,  84 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  178,  pi.  136.— McCall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851, 
215.— WooDH.,  Sitjrr.  Rep.  1853,  68.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  224;  Rev.  1864,  64; 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iii,  13,  pi.  35.— Kenn.,  tWd.  pt.  iv,  24.— IIeerm., 
ibid,  pt.  vi.  44.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 159.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 66— Coop., 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  32 :  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75 ;  B.  Cal.  1870,  29.— Stev.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  671.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872,  174.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 194.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  76. 

8ifh)ia  arctica,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  38,  pi.  393. 

Sialia  macroptera,  Bd.,  Stansbory's  Rep.  1852,  314. 

Hab, — Eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  chiefly  in  mountainous 
regions.  North  to  64^^ ;  south  to  Mexico.  Less  common  on  the  Pacific  slopes,  where 
S.  mexicana  prevails. 

List  of  specimens. 


10194 
19339 

79 

•  •  •  • 

Snake  River... 
Bighorn  River . 

•  •  •  • 

JunelS,  1860 
June  6,1860 

F.  v.  Hay  den. 

G.  H.  Trook.. 

7.00 
7.00 

13.50 
12.50 

4.50 
4.50 

Lieutenant  Warren's  £!xpeditum.— 8883-90,  Black  Hills. 

Later  ExpediUon8.—G0434y  Bitter  Cottonwood  Creek ;  60682-6,  Fort  Bridger,  Sweet- 
water, and  Uintah  Mountains;  60939-47,  Green  River,  &c.;  61164,  Wyoming  {Schmidt 
juid S/epewon).    62330-2,  Idaho  and  Wyoming  {Merriam), 
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The  original  specimen  of  this  beautiful  species  came  from  Fort  Frank- 
liD,  Great  Bear  Lake,  as  described  and  figured  in  the  Fauna  Boreali- 
Americana.  Dr.  Richardson  observes  that  it  is  merely  a  summer  visitor 
to  the  Fur  Countries.  At  the  other  extreme  of  its  range,  about  the  Mex- 
ican border,  which,  so  far  as  known,  it  does  not  pass,  it  is  observed  only 
JQ  winter.  In  the  mountainous  portions  of  Arizona  I  found  it  rather 
uQCommon,  and  only  late  in  the  autumn,  or  in  winter;  I  do  not  think 
it  breeds  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Whipple,  though  probably  it  does  so 
in  the  higher  mountains  not  far  distant.  Dr.  Cooper  noticed  its 
occurrence  in  numbers  about  San  Diego,  in  the  severe  winter  of  1861-'62; 
they  remaine<l  until  February,  and  suddenly  disappeared.  "They  were 
at  that  time,"  he  continues,  "sitting  perched  on  the  low  weeds  and 
bashes  about  the  plains,  often  quite  a  flock  together,  and  some  con- 
stantly hovering  like  blue  butterflies  over  the  grass,  at  a  height  often  of 
fifty  feet,  on  the  watch  for  insects.'^  This  accords  perfectly  with  my 
own  observations.  The  same  naturalist  found  the  birds  numerous,  with 
lately  fledged  young,  about  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  summits  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  at  an  elevation  of  over  6,000  feet.  Colonel  McCall  speaks  of 
their  breeding  as  far  south  as  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  in  boxes  provided 
for  them,  just  like  our  Eastern  species.  Mr.  Holdeu  found  it  using  old 
woodpecker  holes,  and,  in  one  instance,  four  eggs  were  deposited  in  an 
old  car-wheel.  The  habits  of  all  the  species  of  Sialia  are  essentially 
similar,  however  differently  they  may  be  carried  out  in  detail  according 
to  circumstances.  The  eggs  of  all  are  alike,  pale  blue  in  color,  and  can- 
not be  distinguished  with  any  certainty.  Those  of  the  present  species 
measure  0.90  to  0.95  in  length  by  about  0.70  in  breadth,  being  thus 
rather  larger  than  those  of  iS.  ^ialis^  which  average  about  0.85  by  0.68. 

Dr.  Hayden  procured  specimens  on  all  the  expeditions,  finding  the 
species  common  near  the  mountains ;  ^'at  Laramie  Peak,  and  thence  to 
the  Black  Hills,  it  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  birds  noticed." 

Family  SYLVIID.E  :  Sylvias. 

An  extensive  and  highly  characteristic  Old-World  family,  sparingly 
represented  in  the  New.  A  typical  Sylvine  has  been  lately  ascertained 
to  inhabit  this  country  (Phyllopneuste  borealiSj  Blas.  ;  see  Tbistbam, 
Ibis,  1871,  231 5  CoxJES',  Key,  77  5  P.  Jcennicottiij  Bd.,  Trans.  Chic.  Acad. . 
i,  313,  pi.  30,  f.  2,  Alaska).  The  exclusively  American  genus  Polioptila 
and  the  widely  dispersed  genus  Regulus  are  each  made  with  most  au- 
thors, the  type  of  a  subfamily. 

Subfamily  Eegulin^:  Kinglets. 

EEGULUS  CALENDULA,  (Linn.)  Licht. 
Bnby-erowned  Kinglet. 

CalenMa  pennsylvanica,  Briss.,  Orn.  iii,  584. 

Motadlla  calendula,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  337.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  994. 

%Wa  calendula,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  549.— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  i,  1808,  &i,  pi.  5,  fig.  3. 

BeguluM  calendula,  Light.,  Verzeichn.  1823.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  415.— Bp.,  Syn.  IS28, 
91 :  List,  1838, 19.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  546,  pi.  195 ;  Syn.  1839, 83 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 
168,  pi.  133.— WOODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  67.— Sol.,  P.  Z.  8.  1857, 202 ;  1858, 300  ; 
1869, 362;  1860, 172  (varioiia  Mexican  localities).- Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 226 ;  Rev. 

1864,  66.— Kknn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rop.  x,  1859,  pt  iv,  24.— Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  43.— 
CooP.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 174.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  159.— Coues  & 
Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 405.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— Dkf.S8.,  \\A%, 

1865,  Aie,--CouE8,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  66.— CooP.,  Am.  Nat.  m>  16^^,  ^^l*,  ^. 
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Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75 ;  B.  Cal.  1870,  33.— Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 
276.— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Sorv.  Ter.  1870.  463.— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  672.— Mayn., 
B.  Fla.  1872,  27.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  174.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc. 
XV,  1872, 196.— TiMPPE,  ibid.  234.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  78.— Snow,  B.  Kans,  1873, 
4. — And  of  authors  generally. 

JBegvloidea  calendula,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  292. 

Phyllohasileus  calendula.  Cab.,  Mub.  Hein.  1851,  33. 

Regulus  ruhineus,  Yieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  49,  pis.  104, 105. 

Buby-crowned  Wren,  Edw.,  Birds,  pi.  254,  f.  2. — ^Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No.  320.— Lath., 
Syn.  iv,  511. 

Hab. — The  whole  of  North  America.  South  through  Mexico  to  Central  America. 
Greenland  (Keinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  5).  Accidental  in  Europe  (Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  290; 
Breb,  B.  Eur.  ii,  109;  Harting,  Br.  B.  i,  1872, 107). 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Ejmedition, — 4683-85,  mouth  of  Big  Sioux  River. 

Later  JSiycdt/iow«.— 60696-7,  Green  River  and  Little  Sandy;  60948-57,  Green  River 
and  Henry^s  Fork  (Schmidt  and  Stevenson),    62333-4,  Wyoming  {Merriam), 

The  range  of  this  species  proves  much  more  extensive  than  was  for- 
merly supposed,  as  shown  by  the  above  quotations.  I  have  traced  it 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Labrador  to  South  Carolina,  found  it 
abundant  in  Arizona,  and  observed  it  during  the  migrations  in  Eastern 
Dakota.  Alaska  has  lately  been  added  to  the  list  of  quotations,  as  well 
as  various  places  in  Mexico  and  thence  to  Guatemala.  Mr.  Allen  states 
that  it  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  from 
9,000  feet  up  to  timber  line,  and  that  he  obtained  young  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Lincoln  toward  the  end  of  July.  It  appears  to  breed  mainly 
in  mountainous  regions  or  in  high  latitudes.  A  nest  is  said  to  have  been 
recently  discovered  in  Western  New  York ;  it  was  built  in  the  fork  of  a 
tree,  and  contained  young.  But  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
bird  is  a  migrant  only,  passing  through  in  large  numbers,  in  company 
with  B.  satrapay  titmice,  and  various  warblers ;  frequenting  orchards^ 
thickets  and  copses,  more  rarely  high,  open  woods.  It  is  incessant  in 
motion,  hopping  nimbly  in  search  of  the  minute  insects  and  larvae  which 
form  its  food,  uttering  its  weak  chirps.  It  winters  abundantly  all  along 
our  southern  border,  whence  it  retires  in  March,  reaching  the  Middle 
districts  by  the  end  of  that  month.  Some  linger  well  into  May,  and 
come  into  full  song  before  they  leave.  Their  vocal  powers  are  remark- 
able for  such  small  birds ;  the  song  is  a  clear  and  pleasing  warble.  In 
the  fall,  when  they  appear  in  still  greater  number  than  in  the  spring, 
many  linger  in  the  Middle  districts  until  the  second  week  in  November. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  respecting  a  supposed  sexual  differ- 
ence in  the  scarlet  crest  of  this  species.  But  the  fact  is  that  both  sexes 
possess  this  ornament;  and  that  neither  gains  it  for  at  least  one  year  is 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  spring  migrations  a  number  of 
individuals  are  found  with  the  head  perfectly  plain.  The  sexes  are  never 
positively  distinguishable  by  outward  characters.  In  this  respect  the 
species  differs  from  B.  satrapa^  the  female  of  which  lacks  the  scarlet 
central  patch  in  the  yellow  of  the  crown.  * 

llEGULUS  SATEAPA,  Licht. 
Golden-crested  Kinglet. 


Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wa*h.  Ter.  1660, 174.— Bakd.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  33,  pi.  1,  fig.  8 

(epg.  Labrador).— CouES  &  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 405  (Washington,  D.  C, 

wintering). — Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Art.  Inst.  1864,  114  (Vancouver).— Dress.,  Ibis, 

J0S5,  476  (Texa8),--CouEa,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1866,  66  (Arizona).— Dajll  &  Bann., 
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Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  277  (Alaska).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 32  (Montana)  ; 

B.  Cal.  i,  lt?70,  :«.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv,  1OT2,  195  (Eastern  Colorado).— 

Trippk,  Und.  234  (Iowa).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 260  (Florida).— Mayn., 

B.  Fla,  1872,  25.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  78,  tig.  19.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  4.— And 

of  authors  generally. 
Rfgului  satrapa  var.  oUroficcnSy  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  65  (in  text). 
Salvia  regulus,  Wils.,  Am.  Oru.  i,  1808,  126,  pi.  8,  f.  2. 
Begultu  cristatuSy  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  50,  pi.  106.— Bp.  Syn.  1828,  91.— Nutt., 

Man.  i,  1832,  420.— Aud.,  Oru.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  476,  pi.  183. 
RegulMS  tricolor^  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  420. 
{\)Begulu8  curwri,  Aud.,  Oru.  Biog.  i,  1832.  288,  pi.  55;  Syn.  1839,  82;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 

163,  pi.  131.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  416.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  19. 

Fab.— North  America  at  large.    Mexico. 
Not  observed  by  any  of  the  Expeditious. 

With  a  range  somewhat  corresponding  to  that  oi  R,  calendula^  and 
nearly  as  extensive,  this  species  is  rather  more  northerly.  Thus,  it 
winters  abundantly  in  the  Middle  States,  aud  even  as  far  north  as  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  Atlantic  side ;  while  on  the  Pacific  it  occurs  at  the 
same  season  at  least  as  high  as  Washington  Territory.  Its  winter  range 
extends  to  our  southern  borders,  and  into  Mexico,  but  not,  so  far  as  we 
now  know,  to  Central  America.  Similarly,  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty of  its  breeding  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  though  it  proba- 
bly will  be  found  to  do  so  in  mountainous  regions  toward  our  northern 
border.  It  has  been  found  nesting  in  Newfoundland  by  Audubon,  aud 
in  Labrador,  according  to  Baedecker,  who  notices  the  Qgg^  as  above ; 
bnt  I  have  never  myself  seen  an  authentic  specimen. 

At  a  very  early  age  the  crown  is  perfectly  plain,  but  it  soon  shows  the- 
^Iden  of  both  sexes,  and  subsequently  the  tiame-color  of  the  male. 
There  appears  to  be  little  probability  that  B.  cuvieri  will  be  established 
as  a  species,  and  nothing  to  show  that  the  true  E,  cristattis  of  Europe 
occurs  in  this  country,  though  it  is  so  given  by  Nuttall. 

Subfamily  Polioptilinje  :  Qaat-catcliers, 

POLIOPTILA  CCERULEA,  (Linn.)  Scl. 

Bine-gray  Gnat-catcher. 

Modlla  carulea,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  43.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  992. 

Sjfiria  cceruUa,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 540.— ViEiix.,  Ois.  Ani.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 30,.  pi.  88.— - 
Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  85. 

Muaatpa  easrulea,  Wiu8.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810, 164,  pi.  18,  f.  3.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 297.— 
Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  431,  pi.  84. 

Cthawra  caerulea,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  24.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  46 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 244,  pi.  70.— 
GiRAUD,  B.  L.  L  1844, 46.— Bp.,  C.  Av.  i,  1650, 316.—  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1855, 471  (Cuba). 

Siltania  ooerulea,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  3;i7. 

PoliopHla  cwrulea,  Scl.,  Pr.  Z.  S.  1855,  11.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  380 ;  Rev.  1864,  74.— 
Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  pt.  vi,  1859,  39.— Ha  yd.,  Kep.  1862,  164.— Coues  & 
Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  411.— Dkess.,  Ibis,  18(^,  231.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866, 66.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  83.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  268.— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 283.— Turn.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 21.— Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1869, 199  ( Yucatau).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870, 75 ;  B.  Cal.  1870, 
35.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 261 ;  iii,  1872, 124.— Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv, 
1872.— Trippe,  ibid.  2.36  (Iowa).— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  28.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 
78.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  6. 

Motadlla  cana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  973. 

Sylvia  cana,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  543. 

CuUcwara  mexicana,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  316  (  9 ;  not  of  Cassin). 

PoUopiUa  mexicana,  Scl.,  Pr.  Z.  S.  1859,  363,  373. 

flii6.~-United  States  from  Atlantic  to  PaciBc ;  north  to  Southern  New  England^ 
ud  00  the  Pacific  side  to  42°.  Mexico,  and  south  to  Guatemala.  Cuba.  Bahamas. 
Winters  along  the  Southern  United  States  border  (Florida,  Colorado  Valley,  &c.). 

Not  obtaioed  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  nor  by  any  of  the  later  ones. 

iMtUmant  Ifarrcn^e  Expedition.— 4GS2,  Bald  Island. 
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There  is  a  variance  in  the  accounts  of  the  northern  limit  of  this 
8i>ecies.  Audubon  says  that  he  "saw  it  on  the  border-line  of  Upper 
Canada,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie."  The  Rev.  W.  B.  O.  Peabody's 
Report  (p.  207)  gives  it,  on  Dr.  Brewer's  authority,  as  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  as  far  north  as  the  Canada  line.  Mr.  Allen  states  it  has 
been  found  ''in  New  York  north  of  the  latitude  of  Boston,  as  well  as 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  Connecticut."  I  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for 
this  Nova  Scotia  quotation,  and  cannot  verify  it;  the  others  are  doubt- 
less authentic.  Its  natural  limit  appears  to  be  the  Connecticut  Valley 
and  corresponding  latitudes,  but  it  is  rare  or  casual  north  of  the  Middle 
States.  Mr.  Trippe  enumerates  it  among  the  birds  of  Iowa,  but  did  not 
find  it  in  Minnesota.  Dr.  D.  W.  Prentiss  and  I  found  it  very  common 
about  Washington,  D.  C. ;  it  comes  there  early  in  April,  just  before  the 
trees  are  leaty,  and  stays  well  through  September.  Mr.  Allen  records 
it  among  the  winter  birds  of  Florida;  Audubon,  among  the  summer 
birds  of  Louisiana,  arriving  in  March.  Dr.  Ilayden  found  one  specimen, 
as  above  noted.  Mr.  Allen  notes  it  from  Florida  in  winter,  and  from 
Eastern  Kansas  in  May.  I  found  it  rarely  in  Arizona;  it  reaches  Fort 
Whipple  (latitude  about  350)  in  April.  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  it  win- 
ters in  the  Colorado  Valley,  and  that  it  has  been  taken  as  far  north  as 
Yreka,  Cal.  (near  42^),  in  May.  Southward  it  extends  through  Mexico 
to  Guatemala  (the  so-called  P.  mexicana).  Our  other  two  species,  P. 
melanura  and  P.  plumbea^  are  not  known  to  come  anywhere  near  the 
Missouri  region,  being  restricted  to  the  Southwestern  United  States. 
Both  occur  in  Arizona. 

Although  familiar  with  this  elegant  little  bird,  I  never  recognized  its 
song,  nor  was  I  aware  of  its  vocal  powers  until  recently,  when  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  Mr.  Maynard's  agreeable  description:  "I  was 
walking  in  a  narrow  path  through  a  hummock,  which  lies  back  of  the 
old  fort  at  Miami,  Florida,  and  had  paused  to  observe  a  female  of  this 
species,  when  I  heard  a  low  warbling  which  sounded  like  the  distant 
song  of  some  bird  I  had  never  heard  before.  I  listened  attentively,  but 
could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  advanced  a  few  paces  when  I  heard  it 
jnore  plainly.  This  time  it  appeared  to  come  from  above  me,  and  look- 
ing upward  I  saw  a  male  Gnat-catcher  hopping  nimbly  from  limb  to 
limb  on  some  small  trees  which  skirted  the  woods.  Although  he  was 
but  a  short  distance  away,  I  was  obliged  to  watch  the  motion  of  his  lit- 
tle throat  before  I  became  convinced  that  this  music  came  from  him.  It 
was  even  so,  and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  to  the  delicate 
jjiarking  and  size  of  the  tiny,  fairy-like  bird,  than  the  silvery  warble 
which  filled  the  air  with  sweet  continuous  melody.  I  was  completely 
surprised,  for  I  never  imagined  that  any  bird  was  capable  of  producing 
notes  so  soft  and  low,  yet  each  one  given  with  such  distinctness  that  the 
ear  could  catch  every  part  of  the  wondrous  and  complicated  song.  I 
watched  him  for  fiome  time,  but  he  never  ceased  singing  save  when  he 
sprang  into  the  air  to  catch  some  passing  insect.  The  female  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  musical  efforts  that  were  accomplished  for  her  benefit,  for  she 
drew  gradually  nearer,  until  the  alighted  upon  the  .^ame  tree  with  her 
mate.  At  this  moment  she  took  alarm  and  flew  a  short  distance,  fol- 
lowed by  her  mate.  As  I  walked  away  I  could  hear  the  murmur  of  the 
love-song  till  it  becanM?  indistinguishable  from  the  gentle  rustling  of  the 
leaves  around.''  Mr.  Maynard  gives  the  following  description  of  a  nest 
of  the  Blue-gray  Gn.at  catcher,  taken  May  23d,  in  South  Carolina:  "It  is 
<3oni])osed  of  fine  stalks  of  some  delicate  plants,  which  are  mixed  with 
thistle-down,  and  woven  together  with  cob-webs.  The  whole  is  formed 
JDto  a  neat  structure,  and  smoothly  covered  with  gray  lichens  which  are 
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also  kept  in  place  with  the  tine  silk  of  spider-webs,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Wood  Pewee  or  the  Hummingbird.  It  is  lined  with  tliistle- 
down  and  lichens.  The  interior  is  somewhat  purse-shaped,  for  the  mouth 
ifl  contracted.  The  nest  strikingly  reminds  one  of  that  of  a  Humming- 
bird, only  it  is  much  larger,  being,  in  fact,  very  large  for  the  species  to 
which  it  belongs;  yet  its  beautiful  finish  does  credit  to  its  delicate  archi- 
tect. Eggs  from  four  to  six  in  number,  short  oval  in  form,  pure  white  in 
color,  spotted  and  blotched  irregularly  with  reddish,  brown  umber  and 
lilac  Dimensions  from  0.46  by  0.60  to  0.43  by  0.56."  The  egg  varies 
greatly  in  amount  of  speckling,  which,  however,  is  generally  pretty 
evenly  distributed.  Blown  specimens  frequently  ofl'er  a  faint  bluish 
cast  Two  specimens  I  measured  were  0.60  by  0.47  and  0.58  by  0.48, 
respectively. 

Family  PARID.^:  Titmice. 

LOPHOPHANES  BICOLOR,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Tnfled  Titmonse* 

Pam  hicolor,  Linn.,  Syst.  Xat.  i,  1766,  340.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 1005.— liATH..  Iiid. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  507.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  IfcOe,  137,  pi.  8,  f.  5.— Up.,  Jouru.  Pliihi. 
Acad,  iv,  1825,  225;  Svn.  1H28,  100;  List,  1838,  20.— AUD.,  Oiu.  Biog.  i,  1831, 
199;  V,  1839,  472;  pi.  39;  Syn.  1839,  78;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  143,  pi.  125.— NuiT., 
MaD.  1,  1832,  236.- LiNSLEY,  Am.  Jonrn.  Sci.  xliv,  1843,  255  (Conuecticiit).— 
GiRAUD,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  78. 

Loplictphanes  hicolor,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 228— Cass.,  111.  i,  1853,  18.— Woodh.,  Sit^r. 
Rep.  1853,  68.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  1^58,  117.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  :i84;  Rev.  1804, 
73.— Cocks  &P11ENT..  Smiths.  Kcp.  1861,  411  — Hayd.,  Kep.  1862, 174.— Allen, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  83.— CoUES,  ibid  v,  1868,  279.— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y. 
viii,  1866,  2aS.— Turn.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  21.— Ghegg,  Pr.  Elmira  Acad.  1870  (Cbo- 
muu^  County,  N.  Y.,  rare). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 261  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872, 
125  (Kansas).— Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872  (West  Vir«;inia).— Trippe,  ibid.  236 
(Iowa,  resident).— Ma YN.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  32.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  80,  tig.  21.— 
Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  6  (resident). 

Baolophtts  bicoloTf  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  91. 

Loph<^kane8  missourien»iSj  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  384  (in  text). 

flinA.— Eastern  United  States.    North  to  the  Connecticut  Valley,  rarely  (?  ?  to  Nova 
Scotia,  AUD.),  and  Iowa.    West  to  Kausas  and  Nebraska.    Resident  throughout  its 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds*  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 
lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition, — 4731,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

In  respect  of  latitudinal  distribution  the  Tufted  Titmouse  offers  much 
the  same  case  as  the  Blue  gray  Gnat-catcher — both  birds  appear  to  be 
characteristic  of  a  certain  faunal  area,  be3'ond  which  they  rarely,  if  ever, 
pass.  It«  northern  limit  appears  to  be  the  Connecticut  Valley,  for  Aud- 
ubon's Nova  Scotian  record  requires  confirmation.  The  species  belongs 
distinctively  to  the  Eastern  Province,  reaching  only  to  the  Lower  Mis- 
souri, Eastern  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Mr.  Allen  says  that  it  was  "  one  of 
the  most  numerously  represented  and  most  noisy  species  met  with  at 
Leavenworth."  Though  so  restricted  in  its  northward  range,  it  is  a 
hanly  bird,  not  migratory,  remaining  in  abundance  in  the  Middle  dis- 
tricts throaghout  the  year.  It  shares  the  restless,  noisy,  and  inquisitive 
characters  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  The  eggs,  of  the  usual 
shape  in  this  group,  are  five  or  six  in  number,  deposited  in  various  holes 
and  crannies ;  they  measure  about  0.70  by  0.55  inches,  lue  white,  and 
thickly  and  pretty  evenly  sprinkled  with  minute  dots  of  reddish-browu. 
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LOPHOPBANES  INORNATUS,  (Gamb.)  Cass. 

Plain-crested  Titmouse. 

Panis  inornatusj  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  ii,  1845,  265 ;  ihid.  Hi,  1847,  154 ;  Jonrn.  PhilA, 

Acad,  i,  1847,  35,  pi.  8. 
Lophophanes  inomaUis,  Cass.,  111.  i,  1853,  19.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  386;  Rev.  1864,  78.— 

SCL.,  Cat.  186-2, 14.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  42.— Coles,  Pr.  Phila. 

Acad.  1866,  79.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  42.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872,  195 

(Eastern  Colorado).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  80,  fig.  22. 
ffab. — Black  Hills  to  the  Pacific,  and  southward  Id  the  UDlted  States. 

This  species,  which  was  not  observed  by  either  of  the  expeditions,  is 
brought  into  the  present  connection  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Aiken, 
who  found  it  a  "common  winter  residenf  in  Eastern  Colorado.  I 
found  it  to  be  an  abundant  species  in  Upper  Arizona,  where  it  is 
apparently  resident,  though  more  frequently  observed  in  winter.  Its 
habits  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  its  Eastern  congener. 

PAEUS  ATRICAPILLUS,  Linn. 
Black-capped  Chickadee. 

Parus  atricapiUus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  341.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 1008'.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  566.— Forst.,  Pbilos.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  407.— Wils.,  Am.  Om. 
i,  1808, 134,  pi.  8,  f.  4.— Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Aca<l.  1825,  254 ;  Syn.  1828,  100  ;  List, 
183H,  20.— Sw.  &  KiCH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  226.- AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838.  pi. 
353,  f.  3 ;  Syn.  1839,  79  ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 146,  pi.  126.— Cass.,  111.  la^,  17.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  ia58,  390.— (f)  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  1858,  119.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 
68  (Indian  Territory).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1868, 493  (Iowa).— Trippe,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  115  (Minnesota) ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  236  (Iowa).— 
MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  88  (Canada  West).— Allen,  ihid,  iv,  1864,69.— 
Verr.,  ibid,  iii,  1862, 150  (Maine,  breeds).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 
126  (Maine,  breeds).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 261  (critical).- Mayn.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (New  Hampshire,  breeding):  B.  Fla.  1872,  30. — Turn.,  B. 
E.  Pa.  1869,  21.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  {,  1869, 280  (Alaska).— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  81,  tig.  25.— Snow,  B.  Kaus,  1873,  6. 

Pcccile  atncapillus,  Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850,  230.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  91. — Coues, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1868,  279. 

Panui  palu8tri8f  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  79. 

Hab. — Eastern  United  States,  rather  northerly,  and  thence  to  Alaska.  Replaced  in 
Southern  United  States  (Maryland  and  Illinois,  southward)  by  var.  carolinensiSf  and  in 
most  of  the  Missonri  region  by  var.  septcntrionalia. 

This  form  was  not  noticed  by  either  Expedition. 

The  typical  Chickadee  occupies  but  a  limited  area  of  the  Missouri 
region,  being  mostly  replaced  by  the  larger,  more  hoary,  and  longer- 
tailed  form.  It  is,  however,  quoted  from  Kansas,  Western  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota,  as  above.  The  var.  carolinensia  represents  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, characterized  by  its  small  size,  little  hoariness,  tendency  to 
greater  extension  of  the  black  on  the  throat,  and  particularly  by  the 
shortness  of  its  tail,  which  is  commonly  less  in  length  than  the  wing. 
It  is  the  common  resident  species  as  far  north  as  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  Dr.  Prentit^s  and  myself  were  probably  mistaken  in  supposing 
the  true  atricapilbis  to  occur.  The  l^tmouse  builds  a  nest  of  mosses 
and  various  other  soft  vegetable  substances,  lining  it  with  hair  or  feath- 
ers ;  it  is  snugly  hidden  in  the  hole  of  a  tree.  The  eggs  are  numerous — 
five  or  six — white,  with  a  delicate  rosy  blush  when  fresh,  speckled  all 
over,  but  most  thickly  at  the  larger  end,  with  reddish-brown.  They 
usually  dig  a  hole  for  themselves,  almost  like  woodpeckers,  choosing  a 
decayed  tree  easily  excavated  after  the  bark  is  drilled  through;  the 
cavity  is  of  large  size,  though  with  a  small  entrance.  They  also  often 
occupy  knot-holes,  which  they  find  to  suit  their  purposes,  and  simi- 
lar  retreats  of  various  sorts. 
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PARUS  ATRICAPILLUS  van  SEPTENTRIONALIS,  (Harris)  Allen. 

Long-tailed  Chickadee. 

Pariu  9epten^ionalis,  Harris,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1845,  300.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1853,  17,  80,  pi. 

14.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  :«9.— SCL.,  Cafc.  A.  B.  1861, 14.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 1(')4.— 

Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  79.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Aikkn,  Pr.  Boat. 

Soc.  XV,  1872,  195.— Snow,  B.  KauH.  1873,  6. 
Parut  atri&ipillag  var.  ieptentrionaliSf  Ai.lex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  174. — CouES,  Key, 

1872,  81. 
Paru  ^cptentrionalis  var.  albescensy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  p.  xxxvii. — Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii, 

1869,  74. 

F(fii.— EaDsas  and  Missouri  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Northward  to  the  Fur  Coun- 
tries. Southward  in  alpine  re|>;ious  to  New  Mexico.  Up  mountains  to  the  limit  of 
arboreal  vegetation. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

lAeutenant  WarretCs  Expedition, — 8827-8,  Black  Hills ;  4732,  Fort  Leavenworth ;  4733, 
Big  Nemaha  River. 

later  £jcp«^i rton*.— 60433,  Bitter  Cottonwood ;  60693-4,  60961-8,  Fort  Bridger,  Green 
River,  &c. 

A  part  of  these  specimens  are  from  the  same  area  and  nearly  the  same 
locality  as  Mr.  Harris's  originals. 
Since  I  have  been  on  the  Upper  Missouri  I  have  taken  pains  to  secure 
measure  carefully  a  number  of  the  Titmice  of  the  region.  They  are 
all  large,  averaging  5.50  in  length,  with  wing  from  2.40  to  2.75,  and  tail 
from  2.60  to  2.80 ;  the  hoariness  of  the  wings  and  tail  is  conspicuous.  I 
bave  found  no  tail  quite  3  inches  long,  but  that  dimension  is  shown  by 
a  specimen  in  my  cabinet  from  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico;  I  doubt 
(hat  this  length  is  ever  exceeded. 

The  specific  identity  of  the  various  current  "species"  of  North  Amer- 
ican Black-capped  and  -throated  Titmice  seems  to  have  been  first  recog- 
nized, or  rather  suspected,  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Bryant  (Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  1865,  368),  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  ornitholo- 
gists of  this  country.  But  it  remained  for  Mr.  Allen  to  prove  the  point 
aud  explain  the  natural  co-ordination  of  the  several  forms.  Measur- 
ing twenty-seven  specimens,  all  from  Massachusetts,  be  finds  the  total 
length  to  vary  an  inch — from  4.70  to  5.75 ;  the  extent  to  be  equally  va- 
riable—7.50  to  8.60 ;  the  wing  to  vary  from  2.33  to  2.63 ;  the  tail  from 
2.15  to  2.67.  These  extremes  embrace  the  dimensions  of  both  ^^septen- 
trionalis^  and  ^^carolinemis,^  which  are  thus  shown  to  intergrade  with 
atricapillus  proper.  We  can  only  predicate  a  variety  by  taking  an  aver- 
age: ^^  caroUtiensu^^  is  the  smaller,  because  more  southern,  form,  with 
a  minimum  of  hoariness;  ^^ septentrionalis^^  is  the  other  extreme;  it 
shows  an  average  length  of  tail  above  the  average  of  typical  atricapillus^ 
and  ah  extreme  of  length  that  the  latter  never  presents. 

I  find  that,  as  Dr.  Hayden  says,  this  bird  is  very  abundant  in  the 
river-bottom  all  along  the  Missouri,  where  it  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that 
endare  the  rigors  of  winter  in  this  bleak  region.  I  observed  it  in  small 
restless  flocks,  generally  in  the  shrubbery,  in  company  with  tree  spar- 
rows, which  are  also  abundant  at  that  season.  During  the  winter  they 
have  only  the  characteristic  "chickadee"  note,  but  in  spring,  at  the 
approach  of  the  breeding  season,  they  utter  a  peculiarly  soft  long-drawn 
note  of  two  syllables,  somewhat  different  in  intonation  from  that  of  the 
common  species.  Mr.  Allen  found  this  form  in  Eastern  and  Middle 
Kansas;  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to  about  11,000  feet;  in  Wy- 
oming; and  in  Utah.  It  occupies  alpine  regions  as  far  south  as  New 
Mexico. 
Dr.  Cooper  quotes  var.  oceidentalis  from  the  Eocky  Mountains  of 

Montana. 
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PAEUS  MONTANUS,  Gamb. 
Moantain  Chickadee ;  White-browed  Chicliadee. 

Parus  montanus,  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1843,  259 ;  1847,  155 ;  JonFn.  i,  1847, 35,  pi.  8,. 
f.  1.— Cass.,  III.  i,  ia53,  18.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1^53,  68  (San  Francisco  Mte., 
breeding).— Nkwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  liS7,  79.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  pt.  vi,  1859, 
42.- Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  ia58,  394.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  I860,  194.— 
Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  82.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  ill,  1869,  75  (Montana);  B.  Cal.  1870. 
40.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Mehk.,  ibid.  1872,  672.— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  174  (Colorado).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 195 
(Colorado).— COUES,  Key,  1872,  81. 

Pceclle  montanusy  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  79  (Arizona). 

Not  obtained  by  either  of  the  earlier  Expeditious. 

jMter  Expeditions.'— (yOQdb,  Uintah  Mountains;  62349-52,  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

Readily  distinguished  amoiig  its  allies  by  the  white  superciliary 

stripe.    It  is  a  common  and  generally  distributed  inhabitant  of  the 

higher  lands  of  the  two  western  United  States  Provinces.    Its  habits 

are  exactly  like  those  of  the  common  Chickadee.    Mr.  Aiken  saw  it  in 

flocks  occasionally  through  the  winter,  remarking  that  it  frequents  the 

shrubbery  of  the  mountain  sides,  but  is  not  found  on  the  lowlands. 

Mr.  Allen  observed  it  at  intervals  throughout  the  mountains  of  Colorado, 

from  about  8,000  feet  up  to  the  timber  line,  but  much  less  numerously 

than  the  common  species.    Mr.  Merriam  remarks:  "T^ton  Canon  was 

the  first  place  where  we  observed  this  species,  probably  because  it  was 

the  first  where  we  found  coniferous  trees.    It  is  also  an  abundant  species 

in  the  Fire-hole  Basin,  and  from  the  sources  of  Snake  Kiver  to  where  it 

leaves  the  wooded  mountain-^^ides."    I  found  the  bird  common  in  various 

coniferous  mountainous  tracts  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  where  it  is 

resident.    Habits  not  peculiar  j  egg  not  seen. 
« 

PARUS  RUFESCENS,  Towns. 
Chestnut-backed  Chickadee. 

Parus  rufescens,  Towns.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  1837, 190.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  .TTl, 
pi.  353.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  80.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 158,  pi.  129.  -Cass.,  B.  Cal. 
&  Tex.  1853,  18.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  394.— Heekm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt 
vi,  4-3.- Coop.  &,  Suck.,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  194.— Bd..  Rev.  1864,  83.— 
Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  280  (Sitka).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii, 
18C9,  75  (Montana).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  47.— Couks,  Key,  1872,  81. 

Poecilc  rufescenSf  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  230. 

Hab. — Especially  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges  to  the  Pacific,  from  Sitka  to  Santa  Cruz, 
but  also  extending  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  {Cooper),  (lu  Northern  Alaska  P.  hudaonicM 
is  found  instead.) 

The  centre  of  abundance  of  this  species  appears  to  be  in  Washington 
.Territory,  where  Drs.  Cooper  and  Suckley  found  it  extremely  common, 
in  coniferous  and  other  evergreen  forests,  and  resident.  It  is  stated  to 
breed  in  holes  in  decayed  trunks,  and  its  habits,  as  described,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  its  congeners.  I  have  never  seen  it  alive,  nor  was  it 
met  with  by  either  expedition ;  but  Dr.  Cooper  has  extended  its  previ- 
ously recorded  range  to  Montana. 
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PSALTEIPAEUS  PLUMBEUS,  Bd. 
Leaden  Titmouse* 

Paaliria  plumheay  Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1854,  118  (Colorado  Cbiquito,  Ariz.). 

Pi>altriparus  plumbeuSj  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  398 ;  Rov.  1864,  79.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1859,  pt.  iv,  •-^,  pi.  33,  f.  2.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Aca<l.  1866,  79.— C(>or.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1670,  49.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464  (Green  River).— Aiken,  Pr. 
Best.  Soc.  1872,  195  (Eastern  Colorado).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  82. 

fliflft.— Soatheru  Rocky  MouDtain  region. 
Not  obtaiued  by  the  earlier  Expeditions. 
Lata-  Expeditions. — Green  River  (Stevenson). 

Tlie  (listiuctive  characters  of  this  species  are  not  strong,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  it  should  prove  only  a  geographical  race  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  s[)ecies,  P,  minimus. 

According  to  Mr.  Aiken,  small  flocks  of  the  Leaden  Titmouse  were 
occasionally  se«^n  during  the  winter  in  the  foot-hills  of  Eastern  Colorado, 
among  shrubbery..  This,  with  Mr.  Stevencou's  record,  considerably  ex- 
tends its  known  range,  hitherto  confined  to  Arizona.  In  that  country  I 
found  it  abundant.  Mr.  Aiken  is,  I  think,  mistaken  in  stating  that  the 
iris  of  Uie  male  is  brown,  and  that  of  the  female  yellow ;  this  difference 
being  entirely  fortuitous,  independent  of  sex  or  age,  and  perhaps  anal- 
ogous to  the  diverse  coloration  of  the  bill  in  many  species  of  Jays ;  at 
least  such  was  my  conclusion  after  examining  many  specimens.  It  is 
a  resident  of  the  mountains  of  Arizona,  where  it  braves  the  rigors  of 
winter  without  apparent  inconvenience,  though  one  is  tempted  to  won- 
der how  such  a  tiny  body,  no  larger  than  the  end  of  one's  thumb,  can 
retain  its  animal  heat  during  exposure  to  cold  that  sometimes  destroys 
large  birds  like  the  raven.  It  is  a  sociable  little  creature,  generally 
going  in  companies  of  from  half  a  dozen  to  fifty,  actively  engaged  in 
their  search  for  minute  insects,  and  continually  calling  to  each  other 
with  their  curiously  squeaky  notes.  It  scarcely  knows  fear  in  the  pres- 
ence of  man,  and  will  continue  it«  busy  search  though  an  observer  may 
be  standing  within  a  few  feet  of  it.  I  found  it  oftenest  in  the  shrubbery 
of  the  hillsides  and  the  dense  undergrowth  which  fills  the  ravines ;  it 
apijeared  to  have  little  fancy  for  the  higher  growths  of  oak  or  pine.  It 
is  surprising  what  large  insects  this  little  creature  will  sometimes  cap- 
ture; I  saw  one  struggling  with  a  caterpillar  nearly  as  long  as  its  own 
body,  and  it  suc<^eeded,  after  great  exertion,  in  disposing  of  the  big 
mouthful.  The  nest  and  eggs  I  have  never  seen,  nor  am  I  aware  that 
they  have  been  discovered;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  P.  minimus.  This  bird  builds  an  aston- 
ishingly large  nest  for  such  a  wee  creature — a  long  purse  woven  of  soft 
tree-moss  and  lichens,  some  six  or  eight  inches  long,  suspended  by  the 
contracted  brim  from  a  forked  twig.  The  eggs,  six  or  eight  in  number, 
measure  about  0.58  by  0.44,  and  differ  from  those  of  the  genus  Farus  in 
being  pure  white,  without  any  markings. 

Family  SITTID^ :   Nuthatches. 

SITTA  CAROLINENSIS,  Lath. 

Wtaitc-bellied  Xathatch. 

• 

Siita  europoM  var.  carolincnsiSy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  440. 

SltUicaroHnensis,  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790, 262.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  10,  pi.  2,  f.  3.— 
Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  1825,  p.  — ;  Svn.  1828,  06 ;  List,  18.58,  lO;  Couft^^A^V^, 
227.— NUTT.,  Man.  J,  183^,  d8L—AuD.,^0rn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  299',  \,  iy»^9, 4Ti\  \A. 
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152.— AUD.,  Syu.  1839,  167.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  175,  pi.  247.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  374,  pi.  33,  fig.  4 ;  Rev.  18G4,  86.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 106.— Scl.,  Ibis, 
Apr.  1865.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872.  174  (Eastern  Kansas).— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873,  6. — Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Oct.  1872  (breeding  in  monutains  of  West 
Virginia).- Trippk,  ibid.  1872,  236  (Iowa).— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  35.— Coles, 
Key,  1872,  83,  fig.  26;  and  of  writers. 
:^lia  melanocephaUif  ViEiix.,  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1834,  171,  pi.  — . 

Hab. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces.    West  to  the  Lower  Missouri. 
Not  noticed  by  either  Expedition. 

Excepting  the  lower  valley,  the  species  is  replaced  by  the  following  in 
the  Missouri  region : 

SITTA  CAROLINEXSIS  var.  ACULBATA,  (Cass.)  Allen. 

Slender-billed  Xuthatcta. 

Sitta  aculeata,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  viii,  1856, 254.— Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  375,  pi.  33,  f.  3.— 
Kknn.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  part  iv,  26,  pi.  33,  f.  4.— Heekm.,  ibid,  part  vi,  55.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  193.— Bd.,  Hbv.  1864,  86.— Coues, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  78.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  74;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  54.— 
AiKEX,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  195.— Mekk.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  672. 

Sitta  caroUnensiSy  Nutt.,  Man.  2d  ed.  1840,  i,  695  (west  coast). — Nkwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1857,  79  (western).— (?)  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  ia^)(i,  293;  1858,  30U;  1859,  363,  373  (Mex- 
ico).—(?)  SUMICH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  544  (Vera  Crnz). 

Sitta  carolinensis  var.  aculeata,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  1872,  174.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  83. 

Hab. — Middle  and  Western  Provinces,  United  States;  south  to  Cordova,  Mexico. 

List  of  gpecimens. 
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Not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. 

Later  Expeditions. — 62297,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming  {Merriam). 

The  slender-billed  form  is  as  abundant  in  the  wooded  re^^ions  of  the 
West  as  its  Eastern  representative.  It4  habits  are  precisely  the  same. 
Neither  variety  appears  to  extend  much,  if  any,  north  of  the  United 
States,  in  this  respect  difi'ering  from  S.  canculensis. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  varieties  consists  mainly  in  the  slen- 
derer bill  of  var.  aculeaUu  Since  its  first  introduction  into  the  system, 
by  Mr.  Cassin,  in  1856,  it  has  been  currently  rated  as  a  species,  until 
reduced  to  its  proper  position  by  Mr.  Allen  and  myself,  about  simulta- 
neously. Dr.  Sclater  had,  however,  previously  expressed  strong  doubts 
of  its  validity,  although  he  did  not  formally  make  the  reduction,  in  his 
admirable  account  of  the  genus  Sitta^  published  in  the  Ibis,  April,  1865. 

The  range  of  the  tyi>ical  carolinemu  meets  that  of  aculeata  in  the  re- 
gion embraced  in  the  present  report ;  the  former  bird  being  found  hi 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  but  apparently  not  far  up  the  river. 

The  niditication  of  the  Nuthatches  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  that 
of  the  Titmice.  They  build  in  holes  of  trees,  constructing  a  shallow 
nest  of  grasses  and  similar  vegetable  substances,  lined  with  hair  or 
feathers.  The  eggs  of  the  present  si)ecies  are  five  or  six  in  number, 
white  or  creamy-white  in  color,  speckled  and  blotched  with  reddish- 
brown  and  lavender,  sometimes  over  the  whole  surface,  but  oftenest 
chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  where  they  frequently  form,  or  tend  to 
form,"a  wreath.  They  measure  0.75  to  0.82  in  length,  by  0.55  to  0.63  in 
breadth. 
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8ITTA  CANADENSIS,  Linn. 
Red-bellied  Kuthatch. 

Sitta  canadfMuiy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  177.— Gm.,  Sysl.  Nat.  i,  1788,  441. — Lath., 
IdcK  Ora.  i,  1790,  262.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  96 ;  List,  1838,  10 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  227.— 
NuTT.,  Man.  i,  la*^,  583.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  24,  pi.  105;  Syn.  1839,  167; 
B.  Am.  iv.  179,  pi.  248.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  376;  Rov.  1864,  86.-C0UE8  &, 
Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  411.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  164.— Coor.  &  Suck.,  N. 
H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  193.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  74  :  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  54.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 79.— ScL.,  Cat.  1861,  15;  Ibis,  Apr.  1865.— Putn., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 214.— Verr.,  ibid,  iii,  1862, 150.— Allen,  iMd,  iv,  1864, 69.— 
MclLWR.,  ibid,  V,  1866,  88.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  279.— Tkippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871, 
117.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  283.— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869.  21.— 
Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  83,  tig.  27.— Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  6. 

Sitta  rona,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  40,  pi.  2,  f.  4. 

'' Sitta  atnltaj  Vieill."  (Bp.) 

Fa&.— North  America  at  large,  in  wooded  regions,  but  rather  northerly  (to  66^  or 
fiirtber).    South,  however,  to  the  Mexican  border. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Ray  holds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  JErp<?diti(m.— 5280,  Cedar  Island,  Missouri  River;  8889-90,  Black 
Hilk 

Later  Expeditions,— 60690-2,  60972-3,  Fort  Bridger,  Green  River,  &c. 

As  Dr.  Hayden  remarks,  this  species  is  quite  rare  in  tbe  Northwest, 
the  Datare  of  the  surface  being  for  the  ino^  part  unsuited  to  its  wants. 
It  is  confined  to  the  wooded  streams  and  the  mountains  about  the  vari 
oas  headwaters  of  the  Missouri.  In  the  Eastern  United  States,  the 
bird  is  not  plentiful  south  of  the  Middle  States,  and  is  apparently 
wanting  in  the  Southern  States,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  pecu- 
liar 8»  pimlla^  along  with  S,  caroliHenslft.  About  Washington,  D.  C,  it 
was  occasionally  observed  by  Dr.  Prentiss  and  myself,  but  only  from 
October  to  May.  It  is  resident  in  New  England,  breeding  abundantly 
in  the  northern  portions,  Audubon  gives  an  interesting  note  of  its 
nidifiealion :  "I  found  it  building  its  nest,''  he  says,  "near  Eastport, 
in  Maine,  on  the  19th  of  Ma^;,  before  the  Bluebird  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance there,  and  while  much  ice  still  remained  on  the  northern 
exposures.  The  nest  is  dug  in  a  low  dead  stump,  seldom  more  than  four 
/eet  from  the  ground,, both  the  male  and  the  female  working  by  turns 
until  they  have  got  to  the  depth  of  about  fourteen  inches.  The  eggs, 
foQT  in  number,  are  small  and  of  a  white  color,  tinged  with  a  deep  blush 
and  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots.  They  raise,  I  believe,  only  one  brood 
in  the  season."  The  eggs  are  only  distinguishable  from  those  of  8.  caro-^ 
linenm  by  their  smaller  size,  averaging  about  O.GO  by  0.48 ;  the  differ- 
ence is,  however,  quite  appreciable  on  comparison.  The  amount  of 
speckling  is  undetermined,  but  the  surface  is  generally  pretty  evenly 
covered.    They  are  from  tour  to  six  in  number. 

SITTA  PYGM.EA,  Vig. 
Pygmy  Kuthatch. 


fiitta  psgnuea,  Vig.,  Zool.  Beechev's  Voy.  1839,  29,  pi.  4.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  63, 
pi.  415.— Ai;d.,  Syn.  1H39,  KW.— Ald.,  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  184,  pi.  250.— Newb.,  P. 
k.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  79.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  378.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  3G3 
(Xalapa).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  193.— Bd.  Rev.  1864, 
88.— Sol.,  Ibis,  1865.— Couks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  78.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii, 
1869, 74  (Montana).— SUMICH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,544  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop., 
B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 50.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 195.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 83,  6g.  27. 

SUtapusilla  var.  pygmwa,  Ali^n,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  1872, 174  (mountains  of  Colorado,  up 
to  8,000  feet). 

«ffai.--Bockj  Moantains  to  tbe  PaciBc,    North  to  49°.    South  to  Xa\apa« 
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This  species,  which  was  Dot.  noticed  by  either  expedition,  extends  to 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  where  it  was  found,  in 
Montana,  by  Dr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Allen  took  it  in  tlie  mountains  of  Colo- 
rado up  to  8,000  feet ;  Mr.  Aiken,  in  the  Black  Hills.  Prof.  Sumichrast 
states  that  it  is  resident  in  the  alpine  region  of  Vera  Cruz,  ascending  to 
t^e  very  limit  of  vegetation  on  the  peaks  of  Orizaba  and  Popocatepetl. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  it  descends,  acconling  to  Dr.  Cooper,  as  low  as 
Monterey.  It  is  an  abundant  species  in  all  suitable  places  throughout 
its  range,  an  almost  exclusive  inhabitant  of  forests,  giving  evident 
preference  to  those  of  conifers.  In  crossing  the  main  chain  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  at  Whipple's  Pass,  in  July,  I  found  it  abundant  to  the  summit, 
in  high  pine  woods ;  and  in  the  same  situations  in  Upper  Arizona  it  oc- 
curs in  profusion,  and  resides  permanently.  Like  the  Brown-headed 
Nuthatch,  it  is  a  sociable — almost  gregarious — little  creature,  assembling 
in  noisy  restless  troops,  actively  fluttering  among  the  pines  and  scramb- 
ling about  their  trunks  and  branches,  picking  its  minute  insect  prey  out  of 
the  cracks  in  the  bark.  It  has  a  variety  of  odd,  scraping  notes,  impossible 
to  describe,  and  makes  as  much  ado  about  its  puny  little  business  as  if 
it  were  helping  the  world  roll  on — as,  on  second  thought,  I  suppose  it  does. 
The  mode  of  nidification  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  species ;  the  eggs 
are  five  or  six  in  number,  pinkish- white,  dotted  with  reddish.  They  would 
not  be  distinguishable  with  certainty  from  those  of  8.  canademis,  but 
appear  to  average  rather  narrower,  measuring  about  0.62  by  0.48.  The 
young  appear  first  in  June ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  finding  newly- 
feathered  birds  much  later  in  the  summer,  I  presume  at  least  two  broods 
are  reared  each  season. 

Communicating  with  me  respecting  this  species,  Mr.  Allen  observes: 
"1  found  it  at  frequent  intervals  in  our  journey  from  Denver  to  South 
Park,  usually  in  quite  large  parties,  associated  with  Titmice  and  King- 
lets, the  whole  party  keeping  up  a  lively  twitter  as  they  passed  from  tree 
to  tree.  It  is  indistinguishable  in  notes  or  habits  from  its  near  relation, 
the  Brown-headed  Nuthatch  of  the  Southern  States.  They  both  hunt 
the  branches  of  the  trees  rather  than  their  trunks,  often  flitting,  like 
Kinglets,  about  the  outer  extremities  of  the  branches  in  their  search  for 
insects,  thus  more  resembling  both  the  Kinglets  and  the  Tomtits  in  their 
manner  of  hunting  than  our  common  Nuthatches." 

In  this  species  the  color  of  the  under  parts  is  as  variable  as  that  of 
8,  canadensu^  ranging  from  fulvous-whitish  to  rusty-brown.  The  char- 
acters supposed  to  distinguish  it  from  puslUa  are  very  slight,  so  that  it 
is  quite  possible  Mr.  Allen  is  right  in  holding  it  for  a  variety  of  the 
latter. 

Family  CERTHIID^  :  Creepers. 

CERTHIA  FAMILIAKIS,  Linn. 
Brown  Creeper. 

Certhia  familiaiHSj  Linn.,  and  of  authors.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  70. — Wils., 
Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  122,  pi.  7.— Aud.,  Ofd.  Biog.  v,  1839,  158.  pi.  415.— AuD.,  B. 
Am.  ii,  1841,  109,  pi.  115.— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (New  England, 
breeding  soutli  to  Massachusetts).- CoUES,  Key,  1872,  84,  f.  28. 

Certkm  americana,  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  701. — Bd.,  B. 
N.  A.  1858,  372,  pi.  83,  f.  2;  Rev.  1864,  89.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  1^58,  105.— Kenn., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iv,  26.— HeeUxM.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  42.— Ccx)P.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  ia59,  192.— Sc:l.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1861,  15.— Snow,  B.  Kaus. 
1873,  6. — Also  of  neaily  all  local  writers  of  Eastern  United  States. 
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Ctrikia  m/yrianw,  Glogek  &  Reich.— Scl..  P.  Z.  S.  1656,  290;  1858,  297;  18o9,  362, 
:«^2.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.   1858,  9-^3,  pi.  83,  f.  2;   Rev.   1864,   90.— Sumicu.,   Mem. 
Boat.  8oc.  i,  1869, 544  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  74 ;  B.  Cal.  1870, 
58.    (A  variety.) 
ifai.— Europe.    North  America  at  large.    Mexico  (var.). 

No  specimenB  of  this  species  were  taken  by  either  of  the  expeditions, 
but  I  bring  it  into  the  present  connection,  since  its  kuown  range  is  sucli 
as  to  make  it  qaite  certain  that  it  occurs  in  the  Missouri  region.  It  is 
an  inconspicuous  bird,  liable  to  be  long  overlooked  in  regions  where  it 
is  not  very  abundant. 

I  am  nnable  to  perceive  any  difference  between  American  and  Eu- 
ropean examples,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  auy  tangible  characters  have 
be<?n  ascribed  to  our  bird  by  those  writers  who  have  technically  separ- 
ated it  The  South westerq  American  form  appears  to  constitute  a  slight 
variety. 

The  egg  of  the  Creeper  is  not  distinguishable  with  certainty  from  that 
of  a  Chickadee,  but  is  smaller,  measuring  only  about  0.55  by  0.43.  It  is 
white,  speckled  with  reddish- brown. 

Family  TROGLODYTID^ :  Wrens, 

SALPINCTES  OBSOLETUS,  (Say)  Cab. 

Rock  Wren. 

Tnglodytat  obsoletus,  Say,  Long's  Expd.  ii,  18*33,  4.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  435.— AuD., 
Orn.  Biog.  iv,  18aS,  443,  pi.  360.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  113,  pi.  IIG.— Newu., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  80.— Hkkwm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  41. 

^"iwihra  ohsolcia,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  6,  pi.  1,  fig.  2. 

Tfcrif(rfAani«  ohsoletus,  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838, 11 ;  Rev.  Zool.  ii,  1839,  98. 

Salpinctes  ohsolctus.  Cab.,  Wieg.  Archiv,  1847,  ,123.— Bp.,  Conap.  Av.  i,  1850,  224.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  357  ;  Rov.  18(34,  110.— Hayd.,  Rep.  18432,  IG3.— Scu,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 
371.— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Aca<l.  186e*,  77.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  297  (Upper 
Midsonri),  73  (breeding  at  Fort  Benton).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75  (Col- 
orado River).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1870,  C4.-rALLKN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  174.— 
Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  See.  xv,  1872,  195  (Black  Hill8).-SrEV.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Tor. 
1870,  464.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  693.— Trippe,  Pr.  Best.  See.  xv,  1872,  236  (Deca- 
tur County,  Iowa). — Coues,  Key,  1872,  85. 

'^Thryothorus  latifasciatuSy  LiCHT."  (Bp.) 

fftti.— United  States,  from  the  Central  Plains  to  the  Pacific.    Jo'wsl  (Trippe.)    Mexico. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds's  Expedition. 

Lieiitenant  narren*8  Expedition.— 8830,  Running  Water;  5277-9,  Powder  River ;  8831-2, 
Hanvaises  Terres. 
later  Expeditions, — 60687,  Sweetwater  (Stevenson) ;  61654,  Ogden,  Utah  (Men^am). 

This  8i>ecies  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  interior  mouutaiuous 
regions  of  the  West,  although,  to  the  southward  at  least,  it  reaches  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  reported  from  various  parts  of  California,  from  Cape 
St.  Lucas,  and  from  Mexico.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  in  Colorado,  Mr.  Mer- 
riam  in  Utah,  where  it  was  abundant  about  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Mr. 
Holden  in  Wyoming,  and  Dr.  Hayden  states  that  it  is  numerous  in  the 
*'bad  lands.^  I  frequently  saw  it  in  Upper  Arizona,  in  rocky  fast- 
nesses, where  its  peculiar  song  always  attracted  attention.  Dr.  Cooper 
8tate»  that  a  nest  from  a  wood-pile  on  the  Upper  Missouri  was  com- 
posed of  a  loose  flooring  of  sticks,  lined  with  a  great  quantity  of 
feathers,  and  contained  nine  eggs  of  a  reddish  color,  thickly  spotted 
with  chocolate.  He  also  found  nest«  at  San  Diego,  under  tiled  roofs, 
eootaining  young,  in  May.  According  to  Mr.  Holden,  the  nest  is  merely 
a  few  sticks  and  bits  of  moss  put  carelessly  together :  ''one  wass  \)\vveevV 
luider  a  rock  as  largre  aa  a  dogboase,  and  in  it  were  four  young  ou^^^ 
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which  scampered  off  while  I  was  removiDg  the  rock."  The  eggs  are  fox 
to  eight  in  number,  measuring  0.72  by  O.GO  inches,  being  thus  muc 
rounded.  The  shell  is  white,  of  crystal  purity  and  smoothness,  vei 
sparingly  sprinkled  with  minute  dots  of  reddish-brown,  chiedy  aggr 
gated  at,  or  in  a  wreath  around,  the  larger  end ;  but  a  few  other  sped 
are  commonly  scattered  over  the  whole  surface.  Such  are  the  chara 
tersof  two  sets  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  from  Fort  Defiance,  N.  M 
the  description,  it  will  be  observed,  differs  from  that  given  by  D 
i)oo[>eT. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  I  have  received  an  interesting  commnn 
cation  from  Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe,  who  informs  me  of  the  commc 
occurrence  of  this  species  in  Southwestern  Iowa,  where  he  states  thj 
he  saw  ot*  shot  altogether  some  fifteen  individuals  during  the  month  < 
October,  1872.  This  occurrence,  which  Mr.  Trippe  meanwhile  ha^?;  pu 
lished,  as  above,  gives  a  decided  extension  to  the  previously  know 
range  of  the  species. 

CATHERPES  MEXICANUS,  (Sw.)  Bd. 

Mexiean  Wren ;  White-throated  Wren. 

Th^othoinis  mexicanusy  Sw.,  Zool.  111.  i,  1829,  pi.  11. 

Saipincten  mexicatnts,  Cab.,  Weig.  Arcbiv,  1847, 324  ;  Mus.  Heiu.  i,  1851,78. — Bp.,  Consp. 
1650,  224.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1857,  212;  1858,  297  (Oaxaca). 

Troglodytes  ntexicanus^  Ghay,  Genera,  i,  1847,  159. — Hkkrm.,  Joarn.  Phila.  Acad.  18£ 
26;^.— Ca8S.,  B.  Cal.  and  Tex.  1854,  173,  pi.  30. 

Catherpen  mexicanus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  356;  Rev.  1864,  111.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 
1859,  pt.  iv,  26.— SCL.,  Cat.  1862, 18.-  CorES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,77.— SuMici 
Meui.  B<)8r.  Soc.  i,  1869,  545  (Vera  Cruz).— Coor.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  66.— Aike 
Pr.  Bo8t.  Soc.  1872,  196  (Middle  Colorado).— CouES,  Kej^  1872,  85. 

Cathet-pes  mexxcanun  var.  contspersus^  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1872,  2  ( Northern Jform). 

Thryothorus  guttulaluit,  Lafres.,  R.  Z.  1839,  99. 

Certhia  albifrona^  Gihaud,  B.  Tex.  1841,  pi.  8. 

"  Troglodytes  alhicolUs,  Cciv." 

"  troglodytes  murariusj  LiCHT." 

The  above  synonymy  inclades  both  the  typical  Mexican  bird  and  the  United  Stat 
race,  which  latt-er  is  appreciably  different,  as  Mr.  Ridgway  has  shown,  and  entitled 
rank  as  a  geographical  race. 

Hab. — Var.  connpersus  from  the  Southwestern  United  States,  from  Colorado  (Aike 
and  Utah  (Hefishaw).    Typical  mexicanus  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  that  the  known  range  of  the  Whit 
throated  Wren,  hitherto  reported  only  from  the  United  States  bord< 
and  southward,  shouUl  be  extended  to  Colorado,  as  ha8  lately  be< 
done  by  Mr.  Aiken.  Even  in  Arizona  I  only  found  it  in  localities  low 
than  Fort  Whipple.  I  observed  it  in  the  southern  and  western  portioi 
of  that  Territory,  always  in  canons  and  other  precipitous,  rocky  plac^ 
The  note  of  the  species  is  one  of  the  most  striking  I  ever  heard  ;  for 
bird  of  its  size  it  sings  with  wonderful  strength  and  clearness,  utterii 
a  peculiar  ringing  whistle,  the  odd  intonations  of  which  are  exaggerate 
in  the  echos  awakened  au)ong  the  fastnesses  of  the  rocks.  It  is  a  ve: 
active,  sprightly  bird,  leaping  and  fluttering  among  the  rocks  almost  i 
cessantly.  Mr.  Aiken  found  it  in  winter  in  Colorado,  among  lari 
masses  of  rock,  on  the  faces  of  cliff's.  Mr.  Allen  observes  that  *'tl 
White-throated  Wren  is  one  of  the  most  note-worthy  birds  of  those  i 
markable  localities  near  Colorado  City,  known  as  *  Monument  Par 
and  the  *  Garden  of  the  Gods,'  where  alone  I  observed  it  in  Colorad 
Equally  with  the  liock  Wren,  it  is  a  lover  of  cliffs  and  bare  rocky  exp 
sures.  Whenever  it  occurs,  at  least  in  the  breeding  season,  its  present 
Js  sure  to  be  known  by  its  loud  ringing  notes.    At  the  localities  abo^ 
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named  it  seemed  to  delight  in  the  reverberation  of  its  notes  from  tbe 
bigt)  sandstone  walls  that  give  to  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  its  pecnliar 
pictaresqneness.'^  Accoixling  to  Prof.  SSnmichrast,  it  is  very  common  on 
the  plateau  of  Mexico,  "  where  it  probably  has  its  centre  of  propaga- 
tion," and  is  also  found  in  the  temperate  region  of  the  department  of 
Vera  Cruz.  "In  Orizaba  it  nests  in  the  houses ;  its  nest,  very  skillfully 
wrooght  with  spider's  webs,  is  built  in  the  crevices  of  old  walls,  or  in 
the  interstices  between  the  tiles  under  the  roofs  of  houses.^ 

In  connection' with  this  northward  extension  of  the  White-throated 
Wren  may  be  noticed  the  occurrence  of  Campylorhynchus  hrunneicapillm 
in  Utah,  as  I  am  informed  by  letter  from  my  friend  Dr.  H.  O.  Yarrow, 
U.  8.  A.,  who  took  the  species  at  St.  George,  in  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  the  Territory." 

THRYOTHORUS  LUDOVICIANUS,  (Lath.)  Bp. 

Great  Carolina  Wren* 

a.  ludovicianua. 

Sjfleia  ludoviciana.  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  548. 

Droghdyles  /arforidawM*,  Light.,  Verz.  18*2:^,  35.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  No.  65;  Syn.  93.— NuTT., 
Mud.  i,  1832,  429.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  399;  v,  1839,  466;  pi.  78;  Syn. 
1839,74;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  116,  pi.  117.— Gikaud,  B.  L.  L  1844,  75.— Woodh., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  67  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory).— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  37. 

TkriioihorM  ludovicianuSy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  11;  Consp.  i,  1850,  220.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
361;  Rev.  1864,  123.— ScL.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1861,  20.— CouES  &  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep. 
1861,  410  (Washington,  D.  C,  not  abundant). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
283  (Long  Island). — Coues,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1868,  10^(Soath  Carolina).— Allek, 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 523  (Indiana).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 20  (wintering ).— 
Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  19  (North  Carolina).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii, 
1871,  266  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872, 125, 175  (Eastern  Kansas).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 
6.-C0UES.  Key,  1872,  86,  fi^.  29. 

Troglodytes  arundinaoeuSy  Vibill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  55,  pi.  108  (description,  not 
the  biography). 

Tkn/othorus  arundinaceuBj  Less.,  Rev.  Zool.  1840,  263  (exclusive  of  synonyms). 

Tkryotkorus  littoralis,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxxiv,  1819,  56. 

Thrjfolkifnis  loumnntB,  Less.,  Rev.  Zool.  1840,  262. 

Cirihia  caroliniana,  Wius.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  61,  pi.  12,  f.  5. 

iTad.— Eastern  United  States,  south  of  New  England.    West  into  Kansas.    New 
Mexico  (Henry,)    Resident  throughout  its  range.    No  extralimital  record. 
Kot  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

b.  berlandieri. 

Thyothorus  herlandien,  CouCH.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  362,  pi.  83,  f.  1 ;  Rev.  1864,  124. 
Tkryothants  ludovUnanua  var.  berlandierif  Coues,  Key,  1872,  86. 

Biflft.— Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  southward.  This  is  the  southern  race,  differing 
in  longer  bill  and  heavier  color ;  the  under  parts  more  decidedly  rufous,  and  the  sides 
barred  with  dosky.    Floridan  specimens  are  intermediate. 

Althongh  restricted  in  its  northward  dispersion,  the  Carolina  Wren  is 
a  hardy  bird,  enduring  the  winters  of  the  Middle  States.  There  may 
be  an  iDComplete  recession  from  its  more  northern  abodes,  yet  it  is  as 
eommon  in  winter  as  in  snmmer,  at  least  from  Maryland  southward. 
Such  is  the  case  about  Washington,  D.  C,  where  I  found  it  common  at 
all  seasons,  though  never  in  great  abundance.  It  frequents  shrubbery 
and  undergrowth  of  all  sorts,  where  it  hides  with  great  pertinacity,  and 
iaoftener  heard  than  seen.  Not  that  it  is  particularly  a  timid  bird,  for  it 
often  comes  about  the  gardens  and  out-houses ;  but  it  is  retiring  and  un- 
familiar, oonrting  privacy  and  seclusion.  If  we  attempt  to  penetrate  its 
bidden  resorts,  it  hurries  away  into  deeper  recesses,  with  a  low  ftwU^t- 
ing  near' the  ground,  or  scrambling  and  hopping  from  one  buaVi  \.o  «a- 
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Other,  very  likely  raocking  us  with  its  rollicking  song  as  soon  as  it  feels 
perfectly  secure.  It  shares,  however,  the  restlessness  and  prying  curi- 
osity of  its  tribe;  and  if  we  keep  still  in  a  favorable  spot  we  may  often 
see  it  returning  slyly  to  take  a  look  at  us,  peering  from  among  the  leaves 
with  an  inquisitive  air,  all  the  while  "teetering"  its  body,  and  perform- 
ing odd,  nervous  antics,  as  if  it  were  possessed  with  the  very  spirit  of  un- 
rest. At  such  times  it  chatters  in  a  harsh  querulous  tone,  as  if  resenting 
the  intrusion ;  and  this  is  its  ordinary  note  when  angry,  alarmed,  or  oth- 
erwise disturbed  in  mind.  Its  song  is  quite  another  thing — ^loud,  clear, 
strong,  and  highly  musical;  indeed  1  hardly  know  what  bird  possesses 
a  richer  voice,  though  many  are  sweeter  songsters.  The  song  is  a  rapid 
succession  of  whistling  notes,  delivered  with  great  energy  and  accent; 
it  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Cardinal  Grosbeak,  styled  in  some  parts 
the  "Virginia  Nightingale,"  and  meriting  the  compliment.  In  still 
weather  the  Wren  can  be  heard  several  hundred  yards,  but  is  not  easy 
to  trace  the  music  up  to  its  source,  because  the  resonant  quality  of  the 
notes  makes  the  whole  copse  seem  to  ring  with  the  sound,  and  because 
the  restless  songster  is  constantly  changing  his  position. 

This  Wren  is  a  very  early  breeder.  In  the  Carolinas  it  mates  in 
March,  nests  in  April,  and  the  first  of  its  two  or  three  broods  are  abroad 
early  in  May,  if  not  still  sooner.  Mr.  Allen  found  the  young  flying  at 
this  time  even  in  Kansas.  The  bird  is  so  capricious  in  the  matter  of  a 
nesting  place,  that  we  can  hardly  say  what  its  preference  is,  if,  indeed, 
it  have  any  choice.  It  will  build  in  any  odd  nook  or  cranny  that  it  fan- 
cies— entering  an  out-house  through  a  knot-hole  or  a  chink  between 
loose  boards,  like  the  House  Wren ;  taking  the  hollow  of  a  tree  or 
stump;  settling  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  bush;  anywhere,  in  fact,  that 
oft'ers  a  snug  retreat.  In  Florida,  Mr.  Mayiiard  says,  they  like  to  nest 
in  the  palmettoes ;  and  this  agreeable  writer  tells  how  convenient  such 
resorts  are:  "The  'boot,'"  he  explains,  "is  the  base  of  the  dead  leaf- 
stalks which  adhere  to  the  tree  after  the  top  has  de<;ayed  and  fallen  oft'; 
they  are  quite  broad,  slightly  concave,  and  extend  upward  in  an  oblique 
direction,  leaving  a  space  between  them  and  the  trunk  ;  the  fronds,  in 
falling,  often  cover  the  top  with  a  fibrous  debris,  which  is  impervious  to 
water,  and  the  cavities  beneath  form  a  snug  nesting  place  for  the  Caro- 
lina Wrens."  Into  some  such  place  as  we  have  seen,  the  Wren  puts  a 
great  quantity  of  fibrous,  leafy,  or  grassy  material,  not  being  at  all  par- 
ticular, but  gathering  any  trash  that  it  finds  convenient ;  and  builds  a 
rather  bulky  nest,  more  or  less  like  a  ball,  with  a  side-entrance.  This  is 
freighted  with  five  or  six  eggs,  and  very  completely  filled  before  the  little 
ones  leave  it.  The  eggs  are  white,  dotted  very  thickly  and  pretty  evenly 
with  reddish-brown  and  various  neutral  tints,  generally  quite  over  the 
surface,  but  sometimes  chiefly  wreathing  around  the  large  end ;  some- 
times the  surface  is  so  thickly  covered  that  the  ground  is  almost  hidden. 
But  I  have  never  se^n  any  eggs  so  uniformly  dark  as  those  of  the  Marsh 
Wren,  or  even  the  House  Wren,  usually  are.  Several  measurements  I 
took  ranged  from  0.76  by  O.Gl  to  0.70  by  0.58,  averaging  about  0.73  by 
O.GO.  The  birds  are  very  private  about  their  domestic  arrangements, 
and  generally  slip  off"  quietly  if  they  have  an  unwelcome  caller.  They 
keep  the  young  ones  about  them  for  a  few  days  after  they  leave  the  nest, 
and  during  this  period  they  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  panic,  showing 
their  intense  worry  in  redoubled  restlessness.  But  the  little  familj^  is 
soon  dispersed,  let  us  hope,  each  to  a  merry  life ;  the  parents  take  a  little 
relaxation  from  family  cares,  and  then  arrange  for  a  new  household. 
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THRYOTHORUS  BEWICKII,  (Aud.)  Bp. 

Bewick's  Wren. 

a.  beicickii, 

Troglod^es  heirieJcii,  Ai'D.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  96  ;  v,  1838,  467  ;  pi.  18.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 
74.— Aro.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  120,  pi.  118.— Nrxr.,  Mau.  i,  1832,  434.— Lkss.,  Rev. 
Zool.  1840,  264.— WooDH.,  Sitgi*.  Rep.  1853,  67  (Indian  Territory,  very  abun- 
dant).— ^Trippk,  Pr,  Ess.  Inst.  vi.  1871,  115  (Minnesota,  common,  breeding). 

Tkrptkorus  heicickii,  Bp.,  List,  183c<,  11.— Bp  ,  Consp.  i,  la^O,  221.— Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  :i63 ; 
Rev.  1864,  126.— Coves,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  108  (South  Carolina,  resi- 
dent?).— TuRXB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  18()9,  20  (rare,  in  summer  only).- Snow,  B.  Kaus. 
6.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  86. 

Telmatodiftett  hetcickii,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  78. 

b.  leucogaster, 

TrMjlodyten  Uucogadtra,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1836,  89  (Tamaulipas). 

Tkrptkorun  leuctygaster,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  222;  Notes  Orn.  Dclattre,  1854,  43. 

TkrptkoruH  hemckii,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  371  (Oaxaca).— CoUKS,  Pr    Pliila.  Acad.  1866, 

78  (Aiizoua). 
Thiyotkn-M  beicickii  var.  IcucogasteTf  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  127.— CouKS,  Key,  1872,  S6, 

c.  spilurns. 

Troglodytes  8j)ihtru8y  ViCt.,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  1839,  18,  pi.  4,  f.  1  (California). 

Tkrjfothorus  spilurmj  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  69. 

Troglodytetf  beicickii,  Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rop.  vi,  1857,  80.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  part  vi, 

40.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  189. 
Thrifothortts  bewickii  var.  spilnrm^  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  126.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  86. 

Ha6.— Easteni  United  States,  north  to  Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota ;  west  to  Kansas. 
Var.  leucogcuiter  in  Soil th western  United  States  and  Mexico.  Var.  spilarus  along  the 
whole  Pacitic  coast,  United  States  and  southward. 

Obtaioed  by  none  of  the  Expe<iitions. 

Like  tbe  Carolina  Wren,  Bewick's  is  essentially  a  southern  .species.  Its 
northern  limit,  in  tbe  Atlantic  States,  is  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  rare, 
and  only  tbund  in  summer.  Mr.  TurnbuU  gives  it  in  his  list,  and  Prof. 
Baird  took  it  at  Carlisle.  It  ai)[>ears  to  be  uncommon  all  along  the  line. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  saw  it  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  either  of 
the  Carol inas,  and  1  never  collected  a  specimen.  In  the  interior,  how- 
ever, it  is  abundant  in  some  regions;  thus,  Mr.  Kidgvvay  tells  me,  it  is 
very  common  in  Southern  Illinois,  w^here  it  replaces  the  House  Wren,  to 
the  nearly  complete  exclusion  of  the  latter,  and  has  the  same  semi-do- 
mesticated ways,  breeding  about  out-houses  and  gardens.  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  moreover,  it  proceeds  furthest  north.  Mr.  Trippe  records 
it  as  common  in  Minnesota,  where  it  breeds.  The  egg^j  of  which  I  have 
only  seen  two  or  three  authentic  examples,  is  white,  si)eckled  with  lilac 
and  darker  slaty  shades  of  brown,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end.  The  egg 
resembles  that  of  a  Titmouse  or  Creeper,  but  the  markings  are  darker 
and  the  size  greater — from  0.70  by  0.52  to  O.GG  by  0.51. 

In  the  southwest  I  found  the  white-bellied  variety  of  Bewick's  Wren 
extremely  abundant.  It  was  the  characteristic  Wren  about  Fort  Whip- 
ple, in  Arizona,  though  the  House  Wren  was  very  comnion  there  too. 
Similarly,  var.  spilurus  abounds  in  the  wooded  portions  of  California. 
In  their  habits,  these  varieties  are  identical  with  the  common  form,  ex- 
cept iu  so  far  as  certain  points  may  be  modiiied  to  suit  circumstances, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  nesting,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  most 
birds  accommodate  themselves  very  easily  to  their  surroundings.  Pos- 
sessing few,  if  any,  distinctive  traits,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  of 
Bewick's  Wren  not  equally  applicable  to  its  numerous  relatives,  whose 
restlessness,  curious  excitable  temper,  and  odd  energetic  actions,  are 
Miliar  to  every  one.  It  is  an  accomplished  and  versatile  songster; 
though  its  notes  have  not  the  ring  and  volume  of  those  of  the  CaroUu^ 
^Vreu,  it  has  a  very  pretty  son^  of  its  own,  varied  at  its  v?\i\\n,  <\\x\X<i 
^like  the  simpler  trilliDg  of  tbe  House  or  Marsh  Wren. 
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TROGLODYTES  aEDON,  Vieill. 
•  House  Wren, 

Ti'oglodyies  at'dov,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1B07, 52,  pi.  107.— Vieiix.,  Nonv.  Diet.  xx3 
1819,  506.— Bp.,  Olw.  Wils.  Ib25,  No.  130;  Syu.  18-28,  9:^  ;  List,  1838,  ]1.— Sw 
Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  181U,  31G.— Aci).,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  427,  pi.  83 ;  Syii.  1^ 
75 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  125,  pi.  120.— Gihaud,  B.  L.  1. 1844,73.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  It 
367 ;  Rev.  1864,  i:38.— CouKS  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  410.— Sci-,  C 
1861,  22.— Ha  YD,,  Rep.  1862,  163.— Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870,  195.— Allen, 
Ess.  lust,  iv,  1864,  68.— McIlwh.,  Pr.  Ess.  lost,  v,  1866,  88.— CouES,  Pr.  f 
iDst.  V,  1868,  278.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  283.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  '. 
1869, 20.— Ali^n,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 265 ;  iii,  1^72, 174.— Mayx.,  B.  Fla.  It 
39.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 196  (Black  Hills).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 86.— i 
of  authors  generally. 

Troglodt/les  fulvus,  Nutt.,  Man.  1,  1832,  422. 

Troglodytes  fun'us,  RiCB.  List,  1837,  11. 

Troglodytes  americanus,  Aui>.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  310,  pi.  179;  Syn.  1839,  75;  B.  Am. 
1841,  123,  pi.  119.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  3()8;  Rev.  1864,  141.— Verr.,  Pr.  1: 
Inst,  iii,  1862,  150.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  283.— CoUES,  Pr.  I 
Inst.  V,  278. 

Sylvia  doniestica,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808, 129,  pi.  8.  f.  3. 

Hob. — Eastern  United  St  ates  to  Nebraska  and  Dakota.  North  to  Canada  and  N( 
Scotia.    Winters  in  the  Southern  States. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds*  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. — 8846,  Loup  Fork.  This  single  specimen,  among  ; 
Hayden's  collections,  seems  referable  to  typical  aedon. 

The  T.  americanus  of  Audubou,  a  supposed  species,  which  I  doubtfully  admitted 
1868,  has  since  been  shown  by  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Maynard  to  be  inseparable  from 
aedon.  It  appears  to  represent  simply  rather  northerly  bred  birds.  The  several  ext 
limital  varieties  of  the  species  are  not  here  considered ;  our  western  variety  is  uoi 
under  the  next  head. 

TROGLODYTES  AfiDON  var.  PAEKMANNI,  (Aud.)  Cones. 

Western  House  Wren. 

Troglodytes  parkmannif  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  310 ;  Syn.  1839,  75 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 1 
pi.  122.— Nutt.,  Man.  2d  ed.  1840,  483.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  367;  Rev.  16 
140.— Ha  YD.,  Rep.  1862, 164.— ScL.,  Cat.  1861,  23.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wa 
Ter.  1859,  191.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Aca<^l.  1866,  78.— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  It 
75;  B.  Cal.  1870,  71.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  196.— Stkv.,  U.  S.  Geol.  So 
Ter.  1870,  464.— Mere.,  ibid.  1872,  673. 

Troglodytes  sylvestriSj  Game.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1846,  113. 

(f )  Troglodytes  americanus,  Ueeem.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  part  vi,  41. 

Troglodytes  aedon  var.  parkmannif  Couks,  Key,  1872,  87. 

Hab. — Western  United  States,  from  Nebraskfi,  and  Dakota  to  the  Pacific. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.— 47'M-^,  4737, 4138, 4741-43,  Upper  Missouri ;  5274- 
Blackfoot  country ;  5276,  Fort  Lookout ;  4739,  Council  Bluffs ;  4740,  Bald  Island ;  47: 
North  Platte. 

Later  i^xpediiioiw.— 60688-9,  Green  River ;  62328-9,  Idaho  and  Montana. 

Dr.  Hayden's  uuraerous  specimens  attest  the  abundance  of  this  varic 
in  the  northwest.  I  found  it  to  be  numerous  in  the  southwest ;  and, 
fact,  it  is  a  common  bird  throughout  the  Middle  and  Western  Proviut 
of  the  United  States,  where  it  replaces  its  i'amiliar  Eastern  represei 
ative.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  this  form  specifically  from  oMon; 
is  merely  a  little  paler  (grayer),  while  certain  supi)osed  peculiarities 
habit  are  shared  by  T,  aedon  in  those  unfrequented  districts  where 
ways  have  not  been  modified  by  contact  with  civilization.  It  is  t 
most  numerous  representative  and  the  most  uniformly  distributed  of  t 
Troglodytidce  of  the  West.  It  is  especially  common  in  the  scanty  a: 
irregular  belts  of  timber  that  border  the  streams  of  the  great  plaii 
and  occurs  everywhere  in  the  mountains  up  to  about  10,000  feet.  ] 
notes  vary  more  or  less  at  different  localities,  but  everywhere  it  seei 
to  retain  its  pngDacwns  disx)Osition,  and  its  bold,  inquisitive  habits. 
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ANORTHURA  TROGLODYTES  var.  HYEMALIS,  (Vieill.)  Coues. 

Amerfean  Winter  WreD. 

a.  troglodytes  proper. 

(The  typical  form  is  Earopeon — the  only  Wren  of  that  country.) 

b.  hyemalis. 

Syltia  troglodytes,  W^ILS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  139,  pi.  8,  f.  6  (not  of  European  writers). 

Troglodytes  hyemalis,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxxiv,  1819,  514 ;  Ency.  Meth.  ii,  18*23,  470.— 
Bp.,  List,  1838,  11 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  222.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  318.— 
Aid.,  Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  430,  pi.  360 ;  Syn.  1839,  76 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  128,  pi. 
121.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,2d  cil.  1840,  481.— Giraup,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  72.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1856,  290  (Cordova) ;  Cat.  A.  B.  1861,  23.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  369 ;  Rev.  1864, 
144.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  191.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep. 
1860,  No.  126.— Vkrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inbt.  iii,  1862, 152.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  68.— 
McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866, 88.— Trippe,  ihid.  vi,  1871, 115.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
ix,  1862,  126.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  283.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 
i!0.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1808,  494.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  74  (Mon- 
tana) ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  73.— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871 ;  B.  Fla.  1872,  40.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  6. 

Anorikura  kyemaliSy  Coles  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  410. — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii, 
1871,  267.— Cot'ES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  107.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  96. 

Anortkura  troglodytes,  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  87,  tig.  30. 

Anortkttra  troglodytes  var.  hyemalis,  CouKS,  Key,  1872,  351. 

Trogkdgtcs  hyemalis  var.  pacificus,  Bd.,  Kev.  1864,  145. 

Troglodytes  enropcms,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  127 ;  Syn.  1828, 93.— Nltt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 427. 

c.  alascen^is. 

Troglodytes  alasc^nsis,  Bd.,  Tr.  Chic  Acad,  i,  1869, 315,  pi.  30,  f.  3.— Dall  &  Bann.,  ibid,  280. 

Anorlkura  alascensis,  CouES,  Key  1872,  87. 

Anorikura  troglodytes  var.  alascensis,  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  351. 

Troglodytes  hyemalis  var.  alascensis,  Dall,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  Feb.  8,  1873. 

Hab.— The  whole  of  North  America.  South  to  Cordova  (Sclater),  Winters  from  New 
England  southward.  Var.  alasccnsis  is  a  larger,  darker,  longer-billed  race,  inhabiting 
Alaska,  the  Aleutians,  and  Prybilov  Islands.  The  American  bird  is  not  specifically  dis- 
tinct from  the  European. 

Althongh  this  species  was  not  noted  by  any  of  tbe  Expeditious,  it  is 
properly  brought  into  the  present  connection,  since  it  is  generally  dis- 
tribated  over  North  America.    It  readily  eludes  observation  in  places 
where  it  is  not  very  abundant,  being  of  a  shy  and  retiring  disposition 
that  keeps  it  near  the  ground,  and  for  the  most  part  hidden  in  the  dense 
nndergrowth  or  broken  rocky  places  it  frequents.    Its  actions  are  almost 
as  much  like  those  of  a  mouse  as  of  a  bird;  rarely  using  its  wings  ex- 
cept for  a  short  flutter  from  one  bush  or  stone-heap  to  another,  it  creeps 
slyly  and  rapidly  about,  appearing  perhaps  for  an  instiint,  then  suddenly 
lost  to  view.    It  is  rather  uncommon  about  Washington,  D.  C,  from 
early  in  October  until  the  latter  part  of  April ;   I  generally  found  it 
along  the  secluded  banks  of  Rock  Creek,  and  in  the  little  ravines  lead- 
ing down  to  the  stream.    Not  having  met  with  it  elsewhere,  I  can  say 
nothing  of  its  habits  during  the  breeding  season  from  personal  observa- 
tion, but  will  quote  from  an  excellent  account : 

"The  song  of  the  Winter  Wren  excels  that  of  any  other  bird  of  its 
size  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  truly  musical,  full  of  cadence, 
energetic  and  melodious;  its  very  continuance  is  surprising,  and  dull 
udeeid  must  be  tbe  ear  that  thrills  not  on  hearing  it.  When  emitted,  as 
it  often  is,  from  the  dark  depths  of  the  unwholesome  swamps,  it  oper- 
ates 80  powerfully  on  the  mind,  that  it  by  contrast  inspires  a  feeling  of 
wonder  and  delight,  and  on  such  occasions  has  impressed  me  with  a 
sense  of  tbe  goodness  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  who  has  rendered  every 
fl?ot  of  earth  in  some  waj  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  b\a  cteabtwi^^^ 
S 
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"Once  when  traveling  through  a  portion  of  the  most  gloomy  part  of 
a  thick  and  tangled  wood  in  the  great  pine  forest,  near  Mauch  Chnnk, 
in  Pennsylvania,  at  a  time  when  I  was  intent  on  guarding  myself  against 
the  venemous  reptiles  I  expected  to  encounter,  the  sweet  song  of  this 
Wren  came  suddenly  on  my  ear,  and  with  so  cheery  an  efifect  that  I  sud- 
denly lost  all  apprehension  of  danger,  and  pressed  forward  through  the 
rank  briars  and  stiff  laurels  in  pursuit  of  the  bird  which  I  hoped  was 
not  far  \v6m  its  nest.  But  he,  as  if  bent  on  puzzling  me,  rambled  here 
and  there  among  the  thickest  bushes  with  uncommon  cunning,  now 
singing  in  one  spot  not  far  distant,  and  presently  in  another  iu  a  differ- 
ent direction.  After  much  exertion  and  considerable  fatigue,  I  at  last 
saw  it  alight  on  the  §ide  of  a  large  tree,  close  to  the  roots,  and  heard  it 
warble  a  few  notes,  which  I  thought  exceeded  any  it  had  previously  ut- 
tered. Suddenly  another  Wren  appeared  by  its  side,  but  darted  off  in 
a  moment,  and  the  bird  itself,  which  I  had  followed,  disappeared.  I 
soon  reached  the  spot,  w  ithout  having  for  an  instant  removed  my  eyes 
from  it,  and  observed  a  protuberance  covered  with  moss  and  lichens, 
resembling  the  excrescences  which  are  often  seen  on  our  forest  trees, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  aperture  was  perfectly  rounded,  clean,  and 
quite  smooth.  I  put  a  finger  into  it  and  felt  the  pecking  of  a  bird's  bill, 
while  a  querulous  cry  was  emitted.  In  a  word,  I  had,  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  found  the  nest  of  a  Winter  Wren.  ♦  ♦  *  »  Externally  it 
measured  seven  inches  in  length  and  four  and  a  half  in  breadth;  the 
thickness  of  its  walls,  composed  of  moss  and  lichens,  was  nearly  two 
inches ;  and  thus  it  presented  internally  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  bag, 
the  wall,  however,  being  reduced  to  a  few  lines  where  it  was  in  contact 
with  the  bark  of  the  tree.  The  lower  half  of  the  cavity  was  compactly 
lined  with  the  fur  of  the  American  Hare,  and  in  the  bottom  or  bed  of 
the  nest  there  lay  over  this  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  large  downy  ab- 
dominal feathers  of  our  common  Grouse,  Tetrao  umbeUxiH.''^ 

Audubon  found  six  eggs  in  this,  and  likewise  in  another  nest  that  he 
discovered.  He  describes  them  as  of  a  delicate  blush  color,  marked 
with  dots  of  reddish-brown,  more  numerous  toward  the  larger  end. 
This  agrees  with  the  specimens  now  before  me  from  a  set  of  six  taken 
from  a  nest  in  a  crevice  of  an  old  log  hut,  excepting  that  the  surface  is 
thinly  and  evenly  dotted  all  over,  and  there  is,  of  course,  no  blush  in 
the  blown  specimens.  They  measure  0.70  by  0.58.  In  other  specimens 
the  markings  chiefly  encircle  the  larger  end.  A  nest  in  the  Smithsonian 
is  a  compact  hollow  ball  of  green  moss,  mixed  with  a  few  pine  twigs; 
it  was  taken  in  Maine,  where  the  species  is  stated  to  breed  iu  ''wind- 
fall country  of  the  evergreen  woods,  where  the  fallen  trees  are  piled  in 
confusion. 

TELMATODYTES   PALUSTRIS,  (Wils.)  Bd. 
Long-billed  Marsh  Wren, 

Ccrthia  palustris,  WiLS.,  A.  O.  ii,  1870, 58,  pi.  12,  f.  4.— Lord,  Pr.  Arty.  lust,  iv,  1864. 117. 

Troglodytes  pafmtris,  Br.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  66 ;  Syn.  1S28,93.— Sw.  «fc  Rich.,  F.  B.  A. 
ii,  Ibin,  319  (lat.  55c^).— Nutt.,  Man.  i.  1832,  439.— AuD.,  O.  B.  i,  lt^31,  500 ;  v, 
1839,  467 ;  pi.  100  ;  Syu.  1839,  77  ;  B.  A.  ii,  1841,  135,  i^l.  123.— Giilvud.  B.  L.  I. 
1844,  76.— PiTTN.,  Pr.  Ehs.  Inst,  i,  1856, 208.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856. 290  (Conlova).— 
SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  8  (Guatemala).— Nkwh.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  80.— Hekrm., 
ibid.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  54.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 5  (Greenland).- Tkippk,  Pr.  Ess. 
lust,  vi,  1871,  115. 

Thryolhorus  imlmtris,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  11.— Tuknb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  20. 

Cistothorus  {Tclmatodytes)  paluatriSy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  364  ;  Rev.  1864,  147.— CouES  & 
Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  410.— Ali.ex,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  8:^ 

C^Mkorit4f  palu»lri8,  CooP.  &  SuCK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  190.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 
163.^Whkat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  V2».— L^i^ru.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii, 
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1866,  ^^.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866.  79.— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
278.— MclLWR.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  87.— Coor..  13.  Cul.  1870,  75.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C. 
Z.  ii,  1871.  267 ;  iii,  1872,  175.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  196.— Mavn., 
Guide,  1870,  98 ;  B.  Fla.  1872,  42.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.  6. 

Tdmuiodytes  palusMa,  CouE8,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  108.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1871,  20.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  87. 

Tdmatodytes  arundinavt'us^  Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  i,  1850,  78. 

Thryothoru8  arundinaccus,  Br.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  220. 

Thryolhorua  aruudineuSy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxxiv,  1819,  58. 

CistotkoruB  palustris  var.  paludicolay  Bi>.,  Rev.  1864,  148  (West  coast). 

flifli.— In  saitable  places  throughout  temperate  North  America,  breeding  throughout 
its  range;  wintering  along  our  southern  border  and  southward.  Greenland.  Mexico. 
Gaatemala. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition,— SS3S,  Sand  Hills;  4744,  mouth  of  Big  Sioux  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

This  little  bird  requires  a  particular  condition  of  surface,  which,  when 
met,  renders  it  largely  independent  of  geographical  limitation^.    It  in- 
habits, exclusively,  reedy  swamps  and  marshes,  nearly  throughout  the 
continent,  and  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  more  favorable  situations. 
In  most  latitudes  it  is  a  migrant,  but  as  it  breeds  throughout  its  range^ 
only  a  part  of  the  individuals  passing  north  for  this  purpose,  the  remain- 
der 8i)ending  the  year  in  their  winter  homes  in  the  South.    It  is  resident 
in  South  Carolina,  though  the  greater  number  go  on  northward  to  breed. 
On  the  North  Carolina  coast  I  found  it  abundant  during  the  migrations, 
and  observed  it  through  a  part  of  November,  so  that  possibly  some 
winter  as  far  north  as  this.    In  the  extensive  marshes  along  the  Poto- 
mac, overgrown  with  Zizania  aquaticay  it  finds  a  congenial  home;  and  in 
some  spots  scores  of  the  nests  may  be  seen  at  once.    It  reaches  this 
latitude  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  remains  into  October.    In  New 
England  this  Wren  is  only  a  summer  visitor,  chiefly  along  the  coast,  and 
it  is  rare,  if  really  occurring,  north  of  Massachusetts.    None  of  the 
Maine  or  New  Hami)8hire  lists  include  it.    In  the  West  I  found  it  breed- 
ing abundantly  in  a  reedy  swamp  near  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona,  where  it 
arrives  in  April  and  remains  until  November.    According  to  Dr.  Cooper, 
it  winters  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  as  high  as  Fort  Mojave.    On  the  Pa 
cific  coast  the  same  writer  speaks  of  its  wintering  north  to  the  Colum 
bia,  wherever  there  is  a  marsh  overgrown  with  tul6  (Scirptts  palnstris) 
I  never  seen  it  in  the  Missouri  region,  but  Dr.  Haydeu  reports  its  occa 
sional  occurrence  in  marshy  places  along  the  river.    Prof.  Snow,  Mr 
Allen,  and  Mr.  Aiken,  note  its  occurrence  in  Kansas  and  Coloraijpl^ 

The  nidification  of  the  Marsh  Wren  is  not  the  least  interestiji^lfpart 
of  its  history.  It  builds  a  large  bulky  nest  of  the  tops  of  coarse^rasses 
and  reeds,  bent  together  and  woven  into  a  hollow  ball,  with  a  Uiftle  hole 
in  one  side,  and  fastens  this  globe  to  the  upright  stems  of  tjij^growing 
reeds,  several  of  which  usually  pass  through  its  substance.  .'!the  ball  is 
lined  with  finer  glasses ;  it  is  tolerably  compact,  yet  there  are  often  long 
sbreds  hanging  from  it,  giving  it  rather  a  slovenly  ap|)^arance.  The 
nninber  of  these  structures  that  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  a  small 
piece  of  marsh,  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  is  astonishing,  and  ap- 
parently out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  colony  inhabiting  the 
patch  of  reeds.  This  has  occasioned  the  surmise  that  more  nests  are 
built  than  are  actually  used,  the  idea  being  that  the  nervous,  energetic 
little  creatures  keep  on  building  while  the  females  are  incubating,  to 
amuse  themselves,  or  because  they  have  nothing  particular  to  do  and 
cannot  keep  still.  However  this  may  be,  the  old  nests  last  a  year  or  so 
before  they  decay  and  fall  to  pieces,  which  may  partly  account  for  the 
p«at  numbers  to  be  seen.  The  eggs,  as  usual,  are  numerous — ^sv^  ot 
eight— sozz}a^i/z7a5  so  many  as  to  iadace  the  suspiciou  that  thej  N^ei^  not. 
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all  laid  by  the  same  bird.  They  are  very  peculiar  in  api)earance9  beii 
perhaps  the  most  heavily  colored  of  any  found  in  this  country.  Tl 
usual  color  is  a  rich^  dark  chocolate,  but  it  is  extremely  variable.  Son 
times  it  is  perfectly  uniform;  again,  it  is  nearly  uniform,  but  with 
darker  area  at  the  large  end  or  around  it ;  occasionally  a  whitish  groui 
shows,  thickly  dotted  or  smirched  with  the  chocolate,  or  a  nearly  unifoi 
brownish  white  surface  is  presented,  as  if  the  color  had  washed  out,  e 
cept  in  a  few  dark  spots  or  patches.  The  egg  averages  two- thirds  1 
one-half  of  an  inch;  in  a  large  number  examined,  little  "runt''  eggs  a 
sometimes  found.  One  of  these  before  me  measures  only  0.54  by  OA 
and  I  have  seen  still  smaller  ones ;  such  are  doubtless  not  fertilized,  ai 
correspond  to  the  little  eggs  that  fowls  and  pigeons  often  drop  at  tl 
close  of  their  season,  indicating  that  their  power  is  exhausted.  I  ha 
seen  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the  Barn  Swallow,  and  it  is  probab 
not  an  infrequent  occurrence. 

On  entering  a  patch  of  rushes  where  the  Wrens  are  breeding,  we  j 
most  instantly  hear  the  harsh  screeping  notes  with  which  those  nearc 
scold  us,  in  vehement  and  angry  resentment  at  the  intrusion.  Fro 
further  away  in  the  maze  of  reeds  we  hear  a  merry  little  song  from  tho 
still  undisturbed,  and  presently  we  see  numbers  flitting*on  feeble  wii 
from  one  clump  of  sedge  to  another,  or  poised  in  any  imaginable  attitu< 
on  the  swaying  stems.  Their  postures  are  sometimes  very  comical ; 
favorite  attitude  is  with  the  tail  thrown  up  till  it  almost  covers  the  bac 
and  the  head  lowered.  In  this  position  they  have  a  peculiar  swayii 
motion,  back  and  forward,  as  if  they  were  on  a  pivot,  and  in  this  poi 
tiou  they  sing  most  frequently.  Others  may  be  seen  scrambling  lil 
little  mice  up  and  down  the  reed-stems  or  all  over  their  globular  uesi 
They  appear  among  themselves  to  be  excitable  to  the  verge  of  iras* 
bility,  and  not  seldom  quite  beyond  such  moderate  limit;  but  on  t 
whole  they  form  a  harmonious  little  colony  which  minds  its  own  b 
siness,  and  doubtless  makes  pleasant  company  for  the  blackbirds  ai 
other  larger  species  which  build  among  them. 

CISTOTHORUS  STELLARIS,  (Wcht.)  Cab. 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren. 

a.  stellaris. 

Troglodytes  stellaris,  Light.— Naum.,  V.  D.  iii,  1823, 724.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  IS 

115  (Minnesota,  abundant,  breeding). 
CiHtothorus  stellaris,  C.vB.,  Mas.  Hein.  i,  1851,  77.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  365;  Rov.  18( 


283.— CoUKS,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  279.— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 108, 
SUMICH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  545  (Orizaba).— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  181 
21.— ArxEN,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  167.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  2 
(Iowa,  breeding).- Coues,  Key,  1872, 88.— Mayx.,  Guide,  1870, 96 ;  B.  Fla.  18: 
43.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  6. 

Thrifothorus  stellaris,  TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  20. 

Trofjlodytfis  brevirostris,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  4:J6;  Tr.  Am.  Acad.  Sci.  i,  1833,  98. — Au: 
O.  B.  ii,  1834, 427  ;  v,  1839,  469 ;  pi.  175 ;  Syn.  1839,  77  ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  138,  ] 
124.-BP.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  222. 

b.  elegant. 

Cistothorus  flegans,  SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  8.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864, 146. 

Hah, — Eastern  Province  of  the  United  States.  Observed  west  to  the  Lonp  Fork 
the  Platte  (Hayden),  North  to  Massachusetts  and  Manitoba  (Coues),  Breeds  tbroug 
out  its  range.    Winters  in  the  Southern  States.    Mexico.    Var.  elegans  from  Mexico 

OtiatemaJa, 
Zfifufetiant  mrrren's  Expedition, --^^Yl ,  Loup  Fork  of  the  Roitte, 

JVot  obtaiDed  by  tbe  other  Expeditions. 
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Thoa^b  inhabiting  the  same  sitaations  as  the  preceding  species,  the 
Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  is  not  only  much  rarer,  but  mnch  more  re- 
stricted geographically.  It  occurs  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Florida  to  Massachusetts,  beyond  which  I  have  observed  no  record,  but 
according  to  my  experience  it  is  nowhere  abundant  along  this  line.  In 
the  course  of  several  years  collecting  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
Carohnas,  I  never  happened  to  find  but  a  single  specimen,  which  1  shot 
in  October,  in  a  marsh  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  where  the  other 
species  was  abundant  at  the  time.  According  to  various  authors,  the 
hird  is  more  common  in  Masstichusetts  during  the  summer,  arriving 
about  the  second  week  in  May,  and  leaving  in  October.  I  think  the 
birds  are  more  plentiful  along  an  interior  line  of  migration,  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Thus  Mr.  Trippe  found  them  *' abundant"  and  breeding  in 
Minnesota,  and  I  saw  them  in  comparative  plenty  along  the  Red  River, 
about  Pembina,  securing  several  examples  in  June.  I  found  them  in 
Feedy  sloughs  on  the  prairie,  where  the  Yellow-headed  Blackbirds  and 
Black  Terns  were  breeding,  and  also  in  low  sedgy  tracts,  partly  covered 
with  a  growth  of  scrubby  willows.  Dr.  Hayden's  specimen  is  interest- 
ing as  being  the  westernmost  on  record  ior  the  United  States.  Audu- 
bon found  the  species  abundant  in  Texas,  where  it  breeds. 

Qaite  contrary  to  what  nright  have  been  expected,  the  eggs  of  this 
species  are  entirely  unlike  those  of  its  allies,  beiug  pure  white,  unmarked. 
They  measure  0.63  by  0.48,  being  thus  rather  elongate.  I  never  saw  a 
nest;  it  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Long-billed  Wren — a  hollow 
globe  with  a  hole  in  one  side,  woven  of  grasses,  reeds  or  rushes,  lined 
with  finer  material  of  the  same  kind,  and  placed  in  a  tuft  of  reeds  or 
tnssock  of  grass.  According  to  Mr.  Maynard,  the  birds  are  quite  noisy  in 
the  fresh-water  marshes  of  Massachusetts,  frequently  singing  all  night: 
"Their  notes  are  not  fine,  but,  although  monotonous,  are  more  elaborate 
than  those  of  the  Long-billed,  and  better  entitled  to  the  name  of  song.^' 

Family  ALAUDID^:  Larks. 

The  birds  of  this  family  differ  remarkably  from  other  Oscines  in  the  structure  of  the 
tarsal  envelope,  which,  instead  of  consisting  on  the  sides  of  the  tarsus  of  two  undi- 
vided plates  meeting  in  a  sharp  ridge  behind,  is  there  formed  of  a  series  of  scutellie 
like  those  in  front,  lapping  round  behind,  meeting  those  of  the  front  in  a  groove  on 
both  iDiier  and  outer  faces  of  the  tarsus.    The  back  of  the  tarsus  is  therefore  blunt  and 
roundeil  in  the  front.    Notwithstanding  this  peculiarity,  they  are  truly  OncinCy  having 
the  masical  apparatus  well  developed,  and  being  good  songsters.    The  tarsal  envelope, 
while  approaching  that  of  the  Clamatorial  birds  in  character,  is  not,  however,  the  same 
as  in  these,  in  which  a  single  series  of  plates,  variously  arranged,  encircles  the  tarsus, 
meetiug  in  a  groove  along  the  inner  face,  but  being  continuous  on  the  outer.    In  the 
Larks,  the  hind  claw  is  elongated  and  straightened  conformably  with  their  terrestrial 
habits ;  the  bill  is  conic-elongate,  and  there  are  but  nine  fully -developed  primaries.    In 
the  ^dus  Eremophila  there  is  a  peculiar  tuft  of  feathers  springing  from  each  side  of  the 
head  back  of  the  eye,  somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the  so-called  "horns"  of  many 
owls.    The  species  iniiabit  open  grounds,  and  are  gregarious  and  extensivelj^  migratory 
in  most  regions.    Their  food  consists  of  various  seeds  and  insects.    We  have  but  a  sin- 
gle species,  identical  with  that  of  the  Old  World  ;  but  it  runs  into  several  geographical  . 
tarieties. 

EREMOPHILA  ALPESTRIS,  (Forst.)  Boie. 

Horned  Lark;  Shore  Lark, 
a.  al^estris. 

^^OMda  alpestHSj  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  398.— Lixx.,  S.  N.  i,  1766,  289.— Gm.,  S. 
N.  i,  1788,  «)0.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii^  1790,  498.— And  of  earlier  sv\iI\xoto  j^^mx- 
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ally.— Wius.,  Am.  Ora.  i,  1808,  85,  pi.  5,  fig.  4.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1823,  No.  130; 

Svn.  1828,  102.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  45r>.— AUD.,  O.  B.  ii,  1834,  570,  pi.  200; 

Syn.  1839,  96;  B.  A.  iii,  1841,  44.  pi.  151.— Giraud.  B.  L.  I.  1844,  95.— PuTN., 

Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  209.— Tuknb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  4.— (t)  Trippb,  Pr.  Ess. 

Inst,  vi,  1871,  115. 
Eremophila  alpestris,  lioiE,  Isis,  1828,  322.— And  of  authors. — (?)  AiXEN,  Mem.  Boat.  See 

i,  1868,  496  (Iowa).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  121  (Massacbnsetts,  in  July,  perhaps 

breeding).— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  89,  tig.  32. 
TUlcremo>i  alpcstris,  Brehm,  A  og.  Dent.  1831,  312.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  37.— KEYS.  &  Blas., 

Wirb.  Eur.  No.  84.— Hahil.,  Syst.  Verz.  1844,  80. 
Otocorys  alpt^stris,  Bp. — Gray.,  List  of  G.  of  B.  1841,  62.— Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  i,  1851,  121. 
Alauda  coniuta,  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  i,  1808,  87  (in  text).— Sw.  4fc  Rich.;  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 

245.— Maxim.,  Reise,  i,  ia39,  .367. 
Eranophila  cornnta,  BoiE,  Isis,  1828,  322.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  403.— Coop.  &  SuCK.,  N. 

H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  195.— Wheat..  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  134.— COUES, 

Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,221.— CoUES  &  Phent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,411.— Boakdm., 

Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  126.— Veru.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  1,50.— Allen,  ibid. 

iv,  1864,  69.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  88.— CoUES.  ibid,  v,  1868,  280.— Lawr., 

Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  18()6, 289.— CoiES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 114.— Lord,  Pr. 

Arty.  Inst.  Wool,  iv,  118.— D.vix  &  Baxx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Aciul.  i,  1869,  281.— Coor., 

B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  251.— (f)  Trh'PE,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  236. 
Phihrcmos  cornutus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  .37. 
Otocorya  cornuta,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  122. 

b.  leticolwma. 

(Pale  race,  breeding  on  dry  interior  plains  of  the  West.) 

(?)  Otocoris  occidenialis,  McCall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1851,  218  (Santa  f"^,  N.  M.).— Bd., 

Stansbnry's  Rep.  ia52,  318. 
Otocorys  alpesiris,  Newu.,  P.  R.  R.  Rej).  vi,  1857,  88. 
Eremophila  alpcstris^  AiXEX,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176. 
Eremophila  cornutOy  Bi>.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  Beckwith's  Ronte,  Birds,  13,  pi.  32. — 

Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  174— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Tor.  1870,  464.— Merr.,  ibid. 

1872,  685.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  202. 
Eremophila  alpentris  var.  Icucolwmay  Coues. 

c.  chrysola'tna, 

(Smaller,  bright  race,  from  the  sonthwestern  plains  and  southward.) 

Jlanda  vorimta,  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  434  (Mexico). 

Erenwphila  tornuia,,  CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  79  (Arizona). 

Alauda  chrynola^ma,  W^\GL.,  Isis,  1831,  :^0.— Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  HI ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,246. 

Otocorys  dnysolceina^  Cab.,  M.  H.  i,  122.— Fixscii,  Abhand.  Nat.  Ver.  1872,  341. 

Alauda  minor,  Gu?aud,  B.  Texas.  1841 —SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  ^, 

Eremophila  minor,  ScL.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1802,  126. 

Alauda  rufa,  Aud.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  353,  pi.  497. 

Otocoris  rufaj  Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi.  45. 

Otocorys  ptregrina,  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  110,  pi.  102  (Santa  Fd  de  Bogota). 

Eremophilu  peregrina,  ScL.,  Cat.  A.  B.  18()1, 127. 

Alaudu  pcregrifia,  Giebel,  Thes.  Orn.  i,  1872,  299. 

Eremophila  comuta  var.  chrysolwmay  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  403. 

Eremophila  alpestris  var.  chrysolwmay  Coues,  Key,  1872,  89. 

Hab. — North  America,  breeding  northerly ;  gencmlly  dispersed  throngh  the  United 
Srat<?8  by  migration.  Var.  leucolccma  resident  on  the  dry  interior  plains  from  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  westward.  Var.  chrysolwma  from  the  Southwestern  Territories  and  south- 
ward to  New  Grenada. 

List  of  specimens. 
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19231 
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19233 
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19234 
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19235 
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19236 
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Deer  Creek  . . . 
Fort  Benton  . 
Deer  Creek  . . , 

do 

do 

Source  C  hey 'e. 
do 
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Jan.  18,  1860 


Jan.  11,  1860 
Mar.    7,  1859 

do 

Nov.  14,  I860 
Nov.   4,  1860 


F.  V.  Hayden- 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


7.00 
7.50 
6.25 
7.,^)0 
7.00 


12.50 
13.38 
11.25 
14.00 
12.00 


4.75 
4.50 
4.25 
4.50 
4.25 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.^o'SlAy  Medicine  Creek ;  5318,  Yellowstone ;  5313,  Fort 
Pierre,  Dak.;  5317,  Blackfoot  country-;  9241-2,  9244-5,  9256,  Black  Hills;  9239-40, 
9243,  near  Bear  Butte. 

Za/er  JExpediiions. — 60416,  Laramie  River ;  60761-4,  60897-934,  various  localities  in 
Wj'owj'n^;  61753,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
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The  qaestion  of  the  relatioDsbips  of  our  various  Larks  is  rather  intricate,  hut  wo 
probably  have  an  approximately  correct  solation  of  the  problem.  It  is  certain,  in  the 
first  place,  that  our  bird  is  identical  with  that  of  Europe — there  is  no  ground  on  which 
TO  base  even  varietal  distinction  of  the  m*dinary  North  American  bird.  By  this  is  meant 
those  individuals  from  any  part  of  the  country  that  are  extensively  migratory,  bred 
&r  north,  and  dispersed  at  other  seasons  over  most  of  the  United  States — certainly 
over  all  the  Eastern  States,  and  apparently,  also,  to  some  distance  aloug  the  Pacific 
coast.  Never  continuously  exposed  to  special  modifying  influences  of  climate  or  food, 
tbe^  retain  what  may  bo  regarded  as  the  nonnal  characters  of  the  species.  But  in  all 
the  open  country  of  the  West,  from  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  the  birds  find  con- 
gcDial  breeding  ground,  and  are  stationary  or  nearly  so.  These  birds  become  impressed 
with  a  certain  character,  due  to  the  special  circumstances  of  environment,  which  may 
be  summed  as  pallor,  corresponding  in  degree  to  the  atmospheric  dryness.  It  varies  iu 
degree  from  a  slight  paleness  matched  by  the  palest  eastern  birds,  to  the  maximum  in 
birds  of  the  most  afid  regions.  No  specific  distinction,  of  course,  can  be  predicated, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  assign  a  geographical  distribution  with  strictness.  In  the  South 
the  qaestion  is  complicated  by  another  consideration.  Hero  latitude  plays  its  part  in 
reduction  of  size,  and  in  brightening  the  plumage  again  to  an  extent  scarcely  seen  in 
the  eastern  birds.  The  result  is  a  bird  so  different  from  the  ordinary  style  that  it  was 
admitted  as  a  species  by  Dr.  Finsch,  although  he  reduced  the  dozen  or  more  current 
species  to  five.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  small  size  and  bright  color  of  the 
Larks  of  New  Mexico,  where  I  found  them  in  the  breeding  season  ;  and  the  same  fea- 
tores  are  found  in  the  Mexican  bird.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  draw  any  dividing 
line  between  them  and  the  ordinary  form. 

In  the  Key,  I  fallowed  Prof.  Baird  in  recognizing  only  the  small,  bright  southern 
fonD,a8  var.  chnjdolarma  of  Wagler ;  but  I  am  now  inclined  to  admit  also  the  pale  form  to 
varietal  distinction.  For  this  a  new  name  appears  to  be  required.  Alauda  rvfa  of  Au- 
dubon apparently  included  both,  but  points  unmistakably  to  the  southern  form,  as  does 
also  the  0/ocony«  rufa  of  Heermann,  and  Alauda  minor  of  Giraud.  The  Otocoris  occi- 
deHtaU9  of  McCall  is  based  on  New  Mexican  birds  of  the  character  above  mentioned, 
though  the  name,  as  used  by  Prof.  Baird  in  1852  for  the  bird  afterward  figured  as  above 
(P.  R.  R.  Kep.  X,  pi.  32),  is  applicable  to  the  var.  Uucoloema. 

Var.  leucolwma,  CorES  (No.  2745,  coll.  E.  C,  Fort  Randall,  Mar.  8, 1873).  Not  smaller 
than  typicjil  alpeatris.  Little  or  no  yellow  about  the  head  or  throat,  and  the  black 
markings  narrow.  Upper  parts  grayish-brown,  with  little  or  no  pinkish  tinge ;  the 
feathers  with  only  obsoletely  darker  centres. 

East  of  the  region  above  specified  the  Horned  Lark  is  not  known  to 
breed  iu  the  United  States;  and  the  only  record  of  its  occurrence  in 
sammer  which  I  have  seen,  that  given  by  Mr.  Maynard,  as  above,  most 
probably  indicates  a  highly  exceptional  instance.    According  to  Mr.  Mc- 
llwraith,  a  few  pairs  nest  about  Ilamilton,  Canada  West.    The  great 
majority  of  the  eastern  birds  repair  beyond  the  latitude  of  New  Eng- 
land, breeding  plentifully  in  Labrador  and  New^foundland.    I  found  them 
very  plentiful  along  the  Labrador  coast,  and  on  all  the  rocky  moss-clad 
islands  adjoining,  where  they  find  the  situations  in  which  they  delight 
to  nest.    Leaving  these  rugged  and  inhospitable  shores,  they  enter  the 
United  States  in  October,  and  by  the  following  month  are  generally  dis- 
persed along  the  Atlantic  as  far  at  least  as  the  Caroliuas.   They  are  now  in 
ilocks,  sometimes  of  great  extent,  and  scour  the  open  country  in  search 
of  food.    Their  return  begins  in  March,  and  is  mostly  completed  by  the 
end  of  that  month,  though  stragglers  remain  in  England  through  the 
greater  part  of  April.    They  have  no  song  at  this  season,  beyond  the 
sharp  chirping  notes  with  which  the  flocks  call  to  each  other. 

The  Horned  Lark  breeds  about  Pembina,  and  thence  westward  in  the 
same  latitude.  I  am  also  informed  that  it  nests  in  the  vicinity  of  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  laying  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  snow  is 
still  on  the  ground.  According  to  Mr.  Trippe,  it  also  breeds  in  Southern 
Iowa,  where  it  is  abundant  and  nearly  resident,  being  absent  only  in  the 
depth  of  winter  for  a  few  weeks,  and  some  remaining  even  then.  It 
nests  there  early  in  May,  occasionally  as  late  as  the  25th.  I  scarcely 
think  that  it  endures  the  winters  high  on  the  Missouri.  1  did  not  see  it 
tbron^  that  season  at  Fort  Randall,  though  it  was  common  after  Feb- 
niaiy.    Further  south^  where  I  have  observed  it  in  the  west,  \t  \a i^eimsjik- 
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nently  i-esident,  though  I  presume  that  a  part  of  the  birds  to  be  observed 
in  winter  are  those  that  have  come  from  the  north. 

The  nest  of  the  Horned  Lark  is  simply  built  of  dried  grasses,  and  is 
placed  on  the  ground.  Both  sexes  appear  to  share  the  duties  of  incu- 
bation. The  eggs  are  thickly,  minutely,  and  uniformly  flecked  with 
light  brown  on  a  gray  ground,  0.95  by  0.62. 

Family  MOTACILLID^:  Wagtails. 

ANTHUS  LUDOVIOIANUS,  (Gm.)  Licht. 
Titlark;  Pipit;  Wagtail. 

Alauda  Judovicianay  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  793.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  494. 

Anthus  ludovicianusy  LicuT.,  Verz.  1823, 37.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 18 ;  Consp.  i.  1850,249.— A UD., 
Syn.  1839,  94 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  40,  pi.  50.^Giraud,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  94.— ScL.,  P. 
Z.  S.  1866,  296  (Cordova).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 9  (Guatemala).— Bd.,  B.  N. 
A.  1858,  232 ;  Rev.  1864,  153.— Jones,  Nat.  in  Bermuda,  1859,  29.— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 176.— Coues,  Pr.  Pliila.  Acad.  1861,  220  (Labra- 
dor, breeding) ;  1866,  67  (Arizona).- Reixh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  6  (Greenland).— 
Blackiston,  Ibis,  iv,  1862, 4  (Saskatchewan). — Hayd.,  Rep^  1862, 159. — Allen, 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  494  (Iowa).— Dall  &  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 
277  (Alaska).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Mekk.,  ibid.  1872, 674.— 
Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75 ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  78.— Tkippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi, 
1871,  115  (Minnesota).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  267;  iii,  1872,  161,  175 
(breeding  in  mountains  of  Colorado). — Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  196  (the 
same).- TmpPE,  ibid,  xv,  1872,  234  (Iowa).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  90,  fig.  34.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  4. — And  of  recent  authors. 

Alauda  rubra^  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  794. 

Anihua  rebensj  Mekr.,  "Ersch  Grub.  Enc.vcl." 

Alauda  pcnnsylvanicaj  Bkiss.,  Orn.  iii,  1760,  356  (or  413), 

Anthus  pennsiflvanicuSf  "Zander,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  extrah.  i,  1854,  63;"  Naum.  iv,  13. 

Alauda  riifa^  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1872,  89,  pi.  42,  f.  4. 

Anthus  8pinol€ttay  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  90.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  450.— Aud.,  O.  B.  i,  1832,  408. 

Anthus  aquaticus,  Sw.  &  RiCH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  23,  pi.  44.— Aud.,  O.  B.  i,  1832,  pi.  10. 

Anthus  pipiens,  AuD.,  O.  B.  i,  1832,  408,  pi.  80.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  18. 

Anthus  reinhardliiy  "HolbOll,  Fn.  Green.  1846,  25." 

Anthus  ^^hypoganis,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend,  xxxviii,  1856,  65." 

Hab. — The  whole  of  North  America.  Mexico.  Guatemala.  Bermuda.  Greenland. 
Accidental  in  Europe  (Uarting^  Br.  Birds,  1872,  109). 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 1844,  Black  Hills. 

Later  Expeditions,— GOmiy  Henry's  Fork ;  60681,  Uintah  Mountains ;  62298,  Snake 
River. 

No  birds  of  this  country  are  more  exteusively  dispersed  over  the  con- 
tiuent,  more  regular  in  their  times  of  appearance  in  the  United  States 
or  in  their  departure  for  the  North.  Until  very  recently  we  had  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  a  single  authentic  instance  of  its  breeding  in  the  United 
States,  although,  as  I  have  elsewhere  surmised  (Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
268),  it  may  do  so  in  Northern  New  England.  It  enters  the  United 
States  in  flocks  in  September,  and  becomes  thoroughly  dispersed  as  the 
autumn  advances ;  some  pushing  to  Florida,  the  Gulf  coast,  Texas,  and 
Mexico ;  others  wintering  as  high  as  the  Middle  States.  I  have  found 
it  during  part  of  the  winter  even  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  with  Shore 
Larks  and  Snow  Buntings.  Its  vernal  migration  begins  in  March  at  the 
South,  and  by  the  end  of  the  following  month  the  species  has  mostly 
passed  beyond  our  limits,  though  a  few  loiterers  may  be  sometimes  found 
in  May.  But  precisely  as  the  Shore  Lark  breeds  in  the  West  far  south 
of  its  Eastern  breeding  range,  so  does  the  Titlark  find  in  the  most  ele- 
vated points  of  land  in  the  West  the  necessary  conditions  of  reproduo- 
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tion.  Although  Mr.  Allen  did  not  actually  find  the  nest,  there  is  no 
qaestiou  of  his  having  determined  that  the  hird  breeds  in  the  mountains 
of  Colorado,  for  he  found  young  scarcely  able  to  fly,  July  20,  1871,  on 
Mount  Lincoln,  Park  County,  Colorado,  among  the  snow-fields  above 
timber-line ;  while  he  also  observed  the  bird  in  the  Wahsatch  Mountains, 
"probably  breeding,  above  timber-line.''  These  are  important  observa- 
tions, not  only  as  first  authenticating  the  breeding  of  the  species  in  the 
United  States,  but  as  affording  a  striking  illustration  of  how  perfectly 
complementary  to  each  other  are  increase  of  latitude  and  elevation  of 
land  in  much  that  pertains  to  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals. 
In  its  summer  distribution  to  the  northward,  the  bird  reaches  the  Arctic 
coast,  and  is  also  found  in  Greenland. 

Of  the  general  habits  of  the  Titlark  during  the  winter,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  enlarge.  Its  thoroughly  gregarious  disposition  5  its  eminently 
terrestrial  habits;  the  variety  of  its  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable; 
its  timidity,  yet  its  lack  of  caution;  its  buoyant,  desultory  flight;  glid- 
ing, tremulous  gait,  accompanied  with  vibration  of  the  tail,  and  it;^  quer- 
ulous voice,  are  all  well  known.  But  with  its  habits  in  summer,  and 
particularly  Its  nesting,  we  are  not  so  familiar.  Audubon  is  one  of  the 
few authoi^  who  has  given  us  information  on  this  score.  He  ''found  it 
breeding  abundantly  on  the  Labrador  coast,  on  moss-covered  rocks,  as 
well  as  in  the  deep  valleys,  but  never  at  any  great  distanc»5  from  the  sea. 
Tbe  nests  were  usually  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  of  the  rocks,  buried 
iu  the  dark  mould,  and  beautifully  formed  of  fine  bent  grass,  arranged  in 
a  circular  manner,  without  any  hair  or  other  lining.  Both  birds  incu- 
bate, sitting  so  closely,  that  on  several  occasions  I  almost  put  my  foot 
u\m  tbem  before  they  flew.  The  first  nest  that  I  found  was  on  the  20th 
of  June,  when  the  thermometer  ranged  from  51°  to  54o.  The  eggs  were 
six  in  number,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long  and  six  and  one  quarter 
twelfths  in  breadth,  being  rather  elongated,  though  rounded  at  both 
ends;  tbeir  ground  color  of  a  deep  reddish-chestnut  or  reddish-brown, 
considerably  darkened  by  numerous  dots  of  a  deeper  reddish-brown  and 
lines  of  various  sizes,  especially  toward  the  large  end.'' 

Alt  bough  I  have  myself  seen  Titlarks  everywhere  I  have  been,  I 
never  found  any  breeding  except  in  Labrador,  as  stated  in  the  above 
reference.     It  was  there  the  most  numerous  of  the  land  birds,  excepting 
perhaps  the  White-crowned  Sparrow,  frequenting  open,  bare  and  ex- 
lK)sed  localities,  often  on  the  rocky  and  barren  islands,  almost  unten- 
anted by  other  species.     Here,  as  elsewhere  in  maritime  localities,  the 
birds  are  fond  of  resorting  to  the  sea-shore  at  low  tide,  there  to  rambl9 
in  quest  of  food  on  the  mud  and  sea-wrack  in  company  with  band- 
pipers,  and  not  distantly  resembling  these  birds  iu  their  manners.     Two 
nests  I  obtained  in  July  were  both  placed  in  a  cavity  in  the  ground, 
about  as  large  as  a  child^s  head,  on  the  side  of  a  st^ep  rocky  chasm.     A 
flooring  of  dried  grass  had  been  introduced  to  keep  the  nest  Irom  the 
wet;  the  nests  were  built  upon  this,  of  coarse  dried  grass  loosely  ar- 
ranged, and  without  lining;  the  exterior  diameter  was  about  six  inches, 
the  interior  three  inches,  with  a  depth  of  two  inches.    One  nest  con- 
tained five,  the  other  four,  eggs,  averaging  thirteen-aixteenths  of  an  inch 
long,  by  nine  and  one-half  sixteenths  broad;  of  a  dark  chocolate  color, 
indistinctly  marked  with  numerous  small  spots  and  streaks  of  blackish. 
The  parents  do  not  leave  the  nest  until  nearly  trodden  on,  then  the  one 
that  is  incubating  flutters  up  with  loud  cries  of  distress  that  soon  bring 
the  umte,  and  the  pair  hover  anxiously  over  head,  at  times  approaching 
within  a  few  feet,  or  even  alighting  close  by,  all  the  while  crying  out  in 
the  most  beseeching  and  plaintive  manner.    I  saw  no  attempt  to  Oie^vN^ 
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by  feigning  lameness,  but  the  birds  often  follow  one  who  has  disturbed 
them  for  some  distance.  On  such  occajsions  several  pairs  nesting  near 
each  other  are  often  aroused,  and  join  their  cries  with  those  of  the 
afflicted  parents. 

XEOCOEYS  SPRAGUEI,  (Aud.)  Scl. 
Missouri  Skylark. 

AJauda  spra/fuei^  Aud.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  335,  pi.  486. 

Agrodoma  spraguei,  Bd.,  Stanbiii*y'8  Rep.  1852,  329.— Bp.,  C.  Rend,  xxxviii,  1856,  65. 

Neocorys  spragucij  Sol.,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  1857,  5.~Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  234. — Black.,  Ibia, 

18()2,  4.— COUES,  Key,  1872,  91. 
Anthua  spragueiy  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  155. 
Olocoris  sprangaHf  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  246. 

Hob. — Regiou  of  the  Upper  Missonri  and  Sasketcbewan.    East  to  the  Red  River. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  very  few  characteristic  birds  of  the  region 
particularly  treated  of  in  the  present  work ;  in  fact,  it  seems  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Upper  Missouri.  It  is  still  extremely  rare  in  collections; 
the  type  specimen,  taken  by  Audubon  at  Fort  Union,  June  19,  1843, 
long  remained  unique,  and  to  the  present  day  I  have  seen  but  one  other, 
taken  by  Captain  Blackiston  on  the  Sasketcbewan  (where  he  found  the 
species  not  uncommon),  and  now  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  where 
the  type  is  also  preserved.  But  since,  according  to  Audubon's  account, 
the  bird  api)ears  to  be  abundant,  I  rest  in  hopes  of  seeing  it  alive  before 
1  leave  the  Missouri.  The  original  describer  says  that  the  nest  is  sunken 
in  the  ground,  built  entirely  of  fine  grasses,  circularly  arranged,  with- 
out lining;  and  that  the  eggs  are  usually  four  or  five  in  number,  seven- 
eighths  long  by  five-eighths  broad,  dotted  minutely  all  over,  so  as  to  be 
of  a  general  purplish-gray  hue.  He  found  young  in  small  loose  flocks 
of  eigiit  to  a  dozen,  before  he  left  Fort  Union,  on  the  16th  of  August 
He  represents  manners  apparently  much  in  accordance  with  those  as- 
cribed to  the  European  Skylark :  '*  On  several  occasions  my  friend,  Ed- 
ward Harris,  sought  for  these  birds  on  the  ground,  deceived  by  the 
sound  of  their  music,  appearing  as  if  issuing  from  the  prairies,  which 
they  constantly  inhabit;  and  after  having  traveled  to  many  distant 
places  on  the  prairie,  we  at  last  looked  upward,  and  there  saw  several 
of  these  beautiful  creatures  singing  in  a  continuous  manner,  and  soaring 
at  such  an  elevation  as  to  render  them  more  or  less  difticult  to  discover 
with  the  eye,  and  at  times  some  of  them  actually  disappearing  from  our 
sight  in  tiie  clear  thin  air  of  that  country.  On  the  ground  they  run 
prettily,  sometimes  squatting  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  intruder, 
and  at  times  erecting  their  body  fronting  the  pursuer.  ♦  ♦  •  •  On 
first  rising  from  the  ground  they  fly  in  so  deep  and  undulating  a  manner 
as  to  almost  preclude  their  being  shot  on  the  wing ;  and  this  they  con- 
tinue to  do,  forming  circles  increasing  in  extent  until  about  one  hundred 
yards  high,  when  they  begin  to  sing,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  and  then  suddenly  closing  their  wings,  they 
glide  to  the  prairie.  »  ♦  ♦  ♦  Sometimes  when  rising  from  the 
ground,  as  if  about  to  sing,  for  some  forty  or  fifty  yards,  they  suddenly 
pitch  downward,  alight,  and  run  or  squat,  as  already  mentioned.'^ 

November^  1873. — Since  I  penned  the  foregoing,  at  Fort  Randall,  last 
year,  my  wishes  have  been  gratified  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ; 
for  during  my  connection,  the  past  summer,  with  the  Northern  Bound- 
ary Commission,  to  results  of  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  in  this 
connection,  I  became  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Missouri  Skylark.  It  is 
one  of  the  moat  /abundant  and  characteristic  birds  of  all  the  region 
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along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  from  just  west  of  the  Pembina 
Mountains  to  as  far  as  the  survey  progressed  this  year — about  four  hun- 
dred miles ;  I  had  no  difficulty  in  taking  as  many  specimens  as  J  desired. 
They  were  particularly  numerous  at  various  points  along  the  Souris  or 
Mouse  River,  where,  during  our  marches  or  while  we  were  encamped, 
they  were  almost  continually  hovering  about  us.  The  first  one  that  I 
shot,  early  in  July,  was  a  young  of  the  year,  but  full  grown  ;  and  as  I 
found  nestlings  a  month  later,  probably  two  broods  are  reared  each  sea- 
son. The  ordinary  straightforward  flight  of  the  bird  is  performed  with 
a  regular  rising  and  falling,  like  that  of  the  Titlark ;  but  its  course, 
\^hen  startled  from  the  ground,  is  exceedingly  rapid  and  wayward ;  at 
soch  times,  after  the  first  alarm,  they  are  wont  to  hover  around  in  a  de- 
sultory manner  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  pitch  suddenly  down 
to  the  ground,  often  near  where  they  rose.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  have  a  lisping,  querulous  note.  But  these  common  traits  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  wonderful  soaring  action,  and  the  inimitable, 
matchless  song  of  the  birds  during  the  breeding  season — it  is  no  wonder 
Audubon  grew  enthusiastic  in  describing  it.  Rising  from  the  nest,  or 
from  its  grassy  bed,  this  plain-looking  little  bird,  clad  in  the  simplest 
colors,  and  making  but  a  speck  in  the  boundless  expanse,  mounts  straight 
up,  on  tremulous  wings,  till  lost  to  view  in  the  blue  ether,  and  then  sends 
hack  to  earth  a  song  of  gladness  that  seems  to  come  from  the  sky  itself, 
to  cheer  the  weary,  give  hope  to  the  disheartened,  and  turn  the  most  in- 
different, for  the  moment  at  least,  from  sordid  thoughts.  No  other  bird- 
music  heard  in  our  land  compares  with  the  wonderful  strains  of  this 
songster ;  there  is  something  not  of  earth  in  the  melody,  coming  from 
above,  yet  from  no  visible  source.  The  notes  are  simply  indescribable; 
but  once  heard  they  can  never  be  forgotten.  Their  volume  and  penetra- 
tion are  truly  wonderful ;  they  are  neither  loud  nor  strong,  yet  the  whole 
air  seems  filled  with  the  tender  strains,  and  delightful  melody  continues 
long  unbroken.  The  song  is  only  heard  for  a  brief  period  in  the  sum- 
mer, ceasing  when  the  inspiration  of  the  love  season  is  over,  and  it  is 
only  uttered  when  the  birds  are  soaring. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  Skylark  should  have  so  long  contin- 
ued to  be  rare  in  collections,  since  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  exten- 
sive region  which  it  inhabits.    In  August,  after  all  the  broods  are  on 
wing,  and  through  September,  I  have  seen  it  in  considerable  flocks ;  and 
often,  when  riding  along  the  prairie  road,  numbers  would  fly  up  on  my 
approach,  from  the  ruts  ahead,  where  they  were  feeding,  to  settle  again 
at  a  little  distance  further  on.    These  wheel-tracks,  where  the  grass  was 
worn  away,  seemed  to  be  their  favorite  resorts,  where  they  could  run 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  perhaps  gather  food  less  easily  discovered 
in  the  thick  grass.    They  tripped  along  the  tracks  with  swift  and  dainty 
steps,  never  hopping,  and  continually  vibrated  the  tail,  just  like  our 
common  Titlark.    They  were  usually  associated  at  such  times  with  num- 
bers of  Chestnut-colored  Lark-buntings,  which  seemed  to  fancy  the  same 
places,  and  with  a  few  of  Baird's  Buntings.    These  were  the  only  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Larks  could  be  procured  without  the  great 
quickness  and  dexterity  required  to  take  them  on  the  wing ;  for  the  mo- 
ment they  alight  in  the  grass  of  the  prairie,  be  it  scanty  or  only  a  few 
mcbes  high,  they  are  lost  to  view,  their  speckled-gray  colors  blending 
completely  with  the  herbage. 

On  making  a  camp  at  Turtle  Mountain,  a  pair  of  Larks  rose  from  the 
^t  where  my  tent  was  to  be  pitched,  and  circled  about  in  such  evident 
and  painful  agitation,  that  I  knew  thoy  had  a  nest  somewhere  near  by. 
1  watched  them  for  alon^  while,  but  they  would  not  re-aVigVit  to  gcs^ 
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me  any  clue  to  its  whereabouts;  and  though  I  made  careful  sear 
for  the  nest  at  intervals  for  several  days,  during  which  time  I  fi 
quently  saw  the  same  pair,  I  was  unsuccessful.  No  nests  are  harder 
find  than  those  of  prairie  birds,  for  there  is  nothing  to  guide  one,  ai 
they  are  not  often  discovered  except  by  accident,  such  as  stumbling  < 
one  and  scaring  off  the  parent.  But  at  length,  a  few  days  afterward, 
finally  renewing  a  particularly  thorough  search,  a  little  bird,  just  al 
to  flutter  a  few  feet,  was  seen  and  caught,  and  in  a  few  moments  t 
rest  of  the  family,  sitting  a  few  feet  apart,  were  also  secured — four 
all.  They  had  just  left  the  nest,  and  yet  I  could  not  find  it,  though 
perfectly  bare  depression  of  the  ground,  covered  with  droppings,  jt 
where  the  birds  were,  may  have  been  their  temporary  resting  plai 
My  friend,  Mr.  Allen,  was  more  fortunate  on  the  Yellowstone  Expediti 
which  he  accompanied  the  same  season,  and  he  obligingly  gives  me  t 
following  account: 

^'The  only  nest  we  found  was  placed  on  the  ground,  and  neatly  form 
of  dry  tine  grass.  It  was  thinly  arched  over  with  the  same  materi; 
and  being  built  in  a  tuft  of  rank  grass,  was  most  thoroughly  conceah 
The  bird  would  seem  to  be  a  close  setter,  as  in  this  case  the  female  ] 
mained  on  the  nest  till  I  actually  stepped  over  it,  she  brushing  agaii 
my  feet  as  she  went  off.  The  eggs  were  five  in  number,  rather  long  ai 
pointed,  measuring  about  0.90  by  O.CO  inches,  of  a  grayish-white  coh 
thickly  and  minutely  flecked  with  darker,  giving  them  a  decidedly  pi 
plish  tint.'' 

I  saw  no  Skylarks  after  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  thi 
numbers  sensibly  diminished  after  August.  I  am  entirely  ignorant 
their  winter  resorts ;  we  may  presume  that  they  scatter  over  the  prairi 
to  the  south  of  their  breeding  range,  but  no  one  appears  to  have  c 
served  them  at  any  other  season.  Yet  the  case  is  not  more  remarkal 
than  that  of  Baird's  Bunting,  which  nobody  found  until  last  ye^ 
.  These  two  species  are  so  intimately  associated  during  the  breeding  sc 
son,  and  have  so  many  characteristics  in  common,  that  it  would  not 
surprising  if  they  migrated  much  together.  Before  the  Larks  lea 
Northern  Dakota — if  they  really  do  forsake  it — they  go  into  moultf  ai 
during  this  period  they  are  very  quiet  and  inconspicuous,  keeping  hi 
den  for  the  most  part  in  the  grass,  whence  they  are  only  flushed  1 
accident,  rising  with  apparent  reluctance  to  settle  again  soon.  They  a 
now  scattered  over  the  prairie,  mixed  with  Savanna  Sparrows,  Baird 
and  other  Buntings  of  the  same  region. 

As  this  bird  is  very  little  know^n,  the  following  descriptions,  prepar 
upon  examination  of  over  fifty  specimens,  may  be  given ;  that  of  t 
yoiing  bird,  and  of  the  fall  plumage,  ditt'ering  materially  from  the  adu 
have  remained  hitherto  entirely  unknown : 

Adult f  in  breeding  seation :  Eye  black.  Bill  above  blackish,  below  pale  flesh  color,  li 
the  feet.  Above  dark  browD,  everywhere  variegated  with  pale  gray  streaks,  constiti 
ing  the  edgings  of  the  feathers,  in  largest  patteru  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  smalh 
on  the  hind  neck.  Below  dull  whitish,  with  a  more  or  less  evident  wash  of  Via 
brown  across  the  breast  and  along  the  sides ;  the  breast  sharply  streaked,  the  sides  h 
distinctly  so,  with  a  few  small  sparse  blackish-brown  marks ;  a  more  or  less  evide 
series  of  maxillary  streaks.  Quills  dark  grayish-brown ;  the  inner  ones  and  the  wii 
coverts  edged  with  grayish- white,  corresi)onding  with  the  i)attern  of  the  back.  M: 
die  pair  of  tail-feathers  like  the  back :  next  two  or  three  pairs  blackish ;  the  onter  t^ 
pairs  mostly  or  wholly  pure  white,  and  the  third  pair  from  the  outside  usually  touch 
I  with  white  near  the  end. 

With  the  reduction  of  the  gray  edgings  of  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts,  dno 

i'  wearing  away  during  the  summer,  the  bird  becomes  darker  abbve,  with  narrower  ai 

i^  sharper  variegation,  and  the  pectoral  streaks  are  fainter.    After  the  fall  moult  the  c< 

'  ors  again  become  pure,  the  streaking  of  the  upper  parts  is  strong  and  sharp,  and  t 

wJioJo  under  porta  acquire  much  of  a  ruddy-brown  shade. 
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Young :  Edgings  of  the  feathers  of  the  apper  parts  having  a  bnffy  cast,  giving  a 
richer  complexion  to  the  plumage.  Feathers  of  the  back  and  scapulars  having  pure 
▼bite  edging,  forming  conspicuous  semicircular  markings.  Greater  coverts  and  long 
inner  secondaries  broadly  tipped  with  white,  and  outer  wing-feathers  edged  and  tipped 
with  white  or  bnffy.  Ear-coverts  buify-brown,  forming  a  more  conspicuous  patch  than 
in  the  adult.  Under  parts  strongly  tinged,  except  on  throat  and  middle  of  belly,  with 
bnfiy-brown,  the  pectoral  and  lateral  streaks  numerous,  large,  and  suffused. 

The  sexes  are  indistinguishable,  though  the  male  may  average  a  little  larger  than 
the  female.  The  bill  is  slender  and  weak,  compressed  and  acute,  with  the  culmen  con- 
cave near  the  base,  and  the  nostrils  quite  large,  covered  with  a  raised  scale.  Hind 
claw  remarkably  lengthened,  little  curved,  very  slender  and  acute,  usually  somewhat 
exceeding  its  digit  in  length,  but  very  variable,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  such  un- 
Qsnal  developments. 

Length  G.25  to  7.00,  but  rarelv  over  6.75.  Extent  10.00  to  11.00,  rarely  more,  in  one 
instance  11.50,  generally  about' 10.50.  Wing  3.00  to  3.30.  Tail  about  2.33.  Bill  about 
0.50  along  culmen.    Tarsus  in  front  0.80  to  0.90.    Hind  toe  and  claw  0.80  to  1.00. 


Family  SYLVICOLID^ :  American  Warblers. 

MNIOTILTA  YAEIA,  (LinD.)  Yieill. 
Black-and-white  Creeping  Warbler, 

MotadlUi  turia,  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  333. 

Certkia  rarto,  ViEiLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  C9.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  452,  pi.  90. 

Mmtilta  rariOy  Vieill.,  Anal.  1816,  and  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1834,  276,  pi.  169.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 

U.-AUD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  105,  pi.  114.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  69.— Scl., 

P.  Z.  S.  1856,  140.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  235,  and  Rev.  1864,  167.— Lawr.,  Ann. 

Lye.  viii,  1865,  175  (New  Granada).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  135  (Veragua).— SCL. 

&  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  780  (Merida).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 159.— Lawh.,  Ann. 

Lye.  ix,  1868,  93  (Costa  Rica).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 175.— Scott,  Ft. 

Best.  Soc.  1872  (breeding  in  West  Virginia).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  92,  fig.  35.— 

Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  234  (Iowa).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  4.— And  of 

all  later  writers. 
Sjilvia  rana,  Bp.,  Synopsis,  1828,  81. 
Sjikkola  rariaf  Rich.,  List,  1837. 
Certkia  maculatOf  Wn^.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  22,  pi.  19. 
Jiiniotilta  borealUy  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  704. 
MnioHlta  var.  longirostris,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  page  xxxi.  No.  167. 

Sab. — Eastern  Nortb  America.  Nortb  to  the  fur  countries  in  summer.  South  to 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  West  Indies  (numerous  quotations).  West  to  Kansas  and 
the  Missouri  "  as  high  up  as  Fort  Pierre  at  least "  (Hayden), 

Lieutenant  WarreSg  £a?p«ftrtoii .^-4676-81,  Lower  Missouri. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

A  species  confined  to  the  Eastern  Province,  reaching  its  western  limit 
on  the  confines  of  the  Missouri  region  and  in  Arkansas.  Its  northern 
limit  is  not  exactly  defined,  unless  it  be  represented  by  the  latitude  of 
Fort  Simpson.  The  extralimital  quotations  to  the  southward  aro  very 
numerous  and  diversified,  showing  how  generally  the  bird  leaves  the 
United  States  in  the  fall ;  still,  a  few  linger  on  our  extreme  border,  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Allen's  record  of  its  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  Florida 
throughout  the  winter  (Bull.  M.  G.  Z.  ii,  1871,  267).  Great  numbers 
enter  the  United  States  in  March,  and  some  even  in  February ;  they 
reach  the  middle  districts  in  April,  and  soon  become  generally  disi>ersed. 
Contrary  to  the  rule  among  our  warblers,  this  bird  has  a  breeding  range 
apparently  coextensive  with  its  North  American  range,  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  since  it  is  truly  a  migratory  species.  Audubon  men- 
tions its  breeding  in  Texas  and  Louisiana ;  and  others  note  the  same  all 
along  its  range.  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  ob- 
servers resx)ecting  its  nidification.  Audubon  states  that  it  breeds  in 
holes  in  trees,  bat  snch  appears  not  to  be  its  habit.    ISuttaW  doaciW)^^  ^ 
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nest  "niched  in  the  shelving  of  a  rock,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground." 
Dr.  Brewer  states,  that  so  far  as  he  knows,  it  always  builds  on  the 
ground,  and  mentions  a  nest  found  in  the  drain  of  a  house.  The  eggs 
are  described  as  being  from  three  to  seven  in  number,  four  and  one-half 
eighths  to  six-eighths  long,  by  one-half  an  inch  to  nine-sixteenths  broad; 
oval,  nearly  equal  at  both  ends,  white,  speckled  with  brownish  red  and 
purplish  dots,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end.  A  nest  described  by  Dr.  Brewer 
was  composed  externally  of  coarse  hay,  and  compactly  lined  with  horse- 
hair; Mr.  Nuttall's  was  of  coarse  strips  of  inner  hemlock  bark,  mixed 
with  old  leaves  and  grass,  an<l  lined  with  hair.  Dr.  Brewer's  measured 
three  and  one-half  inches  across  outside,  by  one  inch  internal  depth. 

The  home  of  this  little  bird  is  one  often  invaded  by  the  Cow- bird;  on 
several  different  occasions,  of  which  I  am  informed,  as  many  as  three 
or  four  of  the  alien  eggs  having  been  found  in  it.  Its  low  situation 
probably  favors  the  Cow-bird  in  this  respect.  This  Warbler  surpasses 
all  others  in  the  agility  and  ease  with  which  it  scrambles  in  every  direc- 
tion and  in  every  attitude,  up,  down,  and  around  the  trunks  or  branches 
of  trees,  its  habits  being  as  strongly  pronounced  as  those  of  a  Creeper 
itself,  and  correspondingly  different  from  those  of  its  allies  among  the 
true  Warblers.  It  is  very  abundant  throughout  the  wooded  portions  of 
the  Eastern  United  States,  and  in  spring  is  as  noisy  as  it  is  active,  con- 
tinually uttering  its  queer,  screeping  song  in  the  springtime,  during  its 
busy  search  for  insects. 

PARULA  AMERICANA,  (Linn.)  Bp. 
Blue  Yellow-backed  Warbler. 

JParu8  americanus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758,  190. 

Motadlla  americanay  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  S)60. 

Sylvia  amcricana,  Lath.,  Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790, 520. — Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  78,  pi.  15. 

Sylvicola  amerieatia,  Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  57,  pi.  91. — Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  185.3,  71 
(breeding  in  Indian  Territory). 

Parula  amerkana,  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838, 20. — Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847, 154. — Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  238;  Rev.  18<>4,  169.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  159.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye, 
ix,  1869,  200  (Yncatan).— Allen,  BuH.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  267  (Florida,  winter- 
ing); iii,  1872, 124, 175.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  196  (Black  Hills).— Scott, 
ibid,  (West  Virginia,  in  summer).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  92. — Trippe,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  XV,  1872,  234  (Iowa). — Snow,  B.  Ivans.  1873,  4. — And  of  late  writers 
generally. 

Compsothlypis  americana^  Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  1850, 20 ;  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  476. 

Ficedula  ludonciana,  Briss.,  Orn.  iii,  1760,  500,  pi.  26. 

Motacilla  ludoviciana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 983. 

MotaciUa  equeSy  Bodd^rt,  Planches  Enlum.,  1783,  pi.  731,  f.  1 ;  pi.  709,  f.  1. 

Siflcia  torquutay  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1^7,  38,  pi.  99. 

Thryothoriut  lorquatus,  Stepil,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xiv,  1826,  94. 

SyMa  pusilla,  WiL8.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811, 17,  pi.  28. 

Sylvxc4)la  pusiUa,  Sw.,  ZooJ.  Joum.  iii,  1827,  169. 

Hab. — Eastern  North  America.  North  to  Nova  Scotia.  West  to  the  Missouri,  as  far 
at  least  as  the  Platte ;  to  the  Black  Hills  (Aikeit),  Mexico  (Xalapa,  Scl.j  P.  Z.  8.  1857, 
202).  South  to  Guatemala  (Ibis,  ia')9, 10).  West  Indies  (Cuba,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  476; 
Santa  Cruz,  Netct.^  Ibis,  i,  143;  St.  Thomas,  Cass.y  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  376;  Jamaica, 
Go88€,  B.  Jam.  154).  Greenland  {R€inh.f  Ibis,  1861,  6).  Winters  from  Southern  Florida 
southward. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 4671,  mouth  of  Platte. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  or  by  the  later  ones. 

This  elegant  little  species,  one  of  the  most  prettily  marked  of  the 
'Whole  group,  withdraws  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States  in  win- 
ter, though  Mr.  Allen  has  noted  its  occasional  occurrence  at  that  season 
in  Florida,  and  proceeds  as  far  south  as  Guatemala.  On  the  vernal  mi- 
gration it  reaehes  the  Middle  States  late  in  April,  and  is  very  abundant 
daiiDff  tbe  hrst  half  of  the  following  month.    The  greater  number  pro- 
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ceed  further  north,  but  some  appear  to  breed  all  along:  the  line,  as  I  have 
found  it  about  Washington  early  in  August,  and  Mr.  Scott  saw  it  in 
West  Virginia  during  the  summer.  We  find  it  in  orchards  when  the 
fruit  trees  are  blossoming,  and  in  all  sorts  of  woodland,  but  particularly 
in  high  oi>en  forests,  where  it  will  be  observed  fluttering  and  skipping 
with  great  activity  in  the  terminal  foliage.  I  never  found  its  nest,  and  the 
only  one  I  have  examined  was  tjiken  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  early  in 
June.  This  was  an  irregular  mass  of  fine,  light  colored  tree-moss,  inex- 
tricably matted,  with  a  small  deep  cavity.  The  single  egg  in  this  nest 
measured  0.70  by  0.57,  and  was  white,  finely  sprinkled  at  the  large  end 
with  reddish  dots,  having  also  a  few  others  scattered  elsewhere. 

The  changes  of  plumage  of  this  dainty  little  Warbler  are  great  with 
age,  sex  and  season,  and  I  once  procured  a  curious  partial  albino,  which 
had  the  plumage  irregularly  blotched  with  i)ure  white. 

PROTONOTARIA  CITRiEA,  (Bodd.)  Bd. 
Frothonotary  Warbler. 

MotadlJa  citriea,  Bodd.,  PI.  Enl.  704,  f.  2  (1783). 

Mniotilta  citra'a,  Gkay,  Genora  of  Birds. 

Protonotaria  citraa,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  239;  Rev.  1864.  173.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep. 
1860,  No.  65.— GUNDL.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  324  (Cuba,  rare).— Coues  &  Prent., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  406  (Washington,  D.  C,  accidental).— SCL.,  Cat.  1862,  26.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 21  {quotes  "Calais,  Me.,  Boardmany  Verr.  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  ix,  234"). — CouKS,  Pr.  Bust.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  107  (South  Carolina,  summer, 
rare). — Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869  (straggler).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  ix,  18()8,  94 
(Costa  Rica);  1869, 200  (Yucatan).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 780  (Merida).— 
CoiKs,  Key,  1872,  93,  fig.  36.— Sxow,  B.  Kaus.  1872  (Neosho  Falls,  breeding). 

Belminthophaga  cttrcea^  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  75  (Costa  Rica). 

^otariUa  protonotariuSj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  972. 

l>!lkia  protonotariuSj  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  542.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  27, 
pi.  83.— WiL8.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  72,  pi.  24,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syu.  1828,  86.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  410.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  22;  v,  1839,  460;  pi.  3. 

S^lria  (Dacnis)  protonofarius,  Br.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1825,  196. 

rfliHtPoro  protonotaritutj  Bp.,  List,  1838,  21.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  72  (Indian  Ter- 
ritory, breeding).— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Western  Missouri). 

Btlhaia  proiOHotariuSj  AiJD^j  Syn.  1839,  67.— Aui>.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  89,  pi.  106  (gives 
Texas  to  Nova  Scotia* and  Sasketchewan  !). 

Hdmitherus  protovotariuSf  Bp.,  CoEsp.  Av.  1850,  314. 

Cmp9othltfpi9  protonotariuSf  Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  i,  1850,  20. 

flaft.— Eastern  United  States,  southerly.  North  occasionally  to  Mar>'land  and  Penn- 
Kylvania,  and  even  Maine.  Ohio.  Illinois.  Kentucky.  Kansas.  Missouri.  Cuba. 
Costa  Rica.    Panama.    Merida. 

This  species  was  Doticed  by  neither  Expedition  5  it  only  reaches  the 
lowermost  Missouri.  According  to  Dr.  Woodhonso,  it  breeds  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  and  it  has  also  been  found  breeding  at  Neosho  Falls, 
Kansas,  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Goss,  and  at  the  Kiowa  Agency  by  Dr.  Palmer. 
The  nest  is  built  in  the  hole  of  a  tree,  oftenest  a  deserted  Woodpecker's, 
or  even,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  nest  before  me  in  the  Saiithsonian,  in  a 
millfrAme.  It  is  a  slight  and  inartistic  affair,  flat  and  little  hollowed, 
measuring  about  four  inches  across  outside  by  scarcely  over  an  inch  in 
depth.  It  is  built  of  various  coarse  fibrous  strips,  woven  in  with  a  mat- 
tiDg  of  very  fine  mossy  and  downy  substances,  with  some  patches  of 
for,  apparently  from  a  rabbit ;  the  lining  is  chiefly  of  fine  rootlets.  It 
contained  five  eggs,  white,  thickly  spotted  all  over,  but  most  heavily  at 
the  larger  end,  with  reddish  and  slaty-brown  or  neutral  tint.  An  egg 
of  another  set  from  the  Kiowa  Agency  is  still  more  boldly  blotched  in 
larger  pattern.  Two  specimens,  selected  as  extremes,  measure,  respect- 
ively, 0.70  by  0.55  and  0.68  by  0.58,  the  latter  being  remarkably  tovv\\A^<!l^ 
while  the  others  are  all  also  quite  noticeably  obtuse  at  t\ie  am«A\eki  e\ii* 
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HELMITHERUS  VERMIVORUS,  (Gm.)  Bp. 

Worm-eating  Warbler, 

MoiaciUa  vermivora,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  951. 

Sylvia  vcrmivoraj  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  499.— WiU5.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  74,  pi.  24, 
4.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  86.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  409.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  18.J2, 1 
V,  1839,  4(30 ;  pi.  34. 

SyJricola  I'enwifom,  Rich.,  List  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1837. 

Helinaia  rennkora,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  GO.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  86,  pi.  105. — Lembe 
Avo8  CuboB,  1850,  35,  pi.  6,  f.  4.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust.  i.  1856,  277. 

HclmitheruB  v€m\ivoru8y  Bi*.,  Cuusp.  Av.  i,  1850,  314. — Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1850, 20. — Bd. 
N.  a.  1858.  252.— SCL..  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363  (Xalapa).— ScL.,  Cat.  1862, 28.— Sci 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  11  (Guatemala).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1860,  329  (Costa  Rica 
GUNDL.,  .J.  f.  O.  1861,  326  (Cuba).- Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  7 
CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  406  (Washington,  D.  C,  May  to  Sept. 
Veru.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  157  (Maine).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864 
(Massachusetts,  nesting,  fide  Peab.,  Rep.  1839,  312). — CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868, 
(New  Ent^land  to  Maine  in  sumn>er,  rare). — CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 
(South  Carolina,  April  to  Oct.).— Bd.,  Kev.  1864, 179.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  2 
1867,  135  (Vcragua).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1868,  94  (Costa  Rica);  1 
200  (Yucatan).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  16  (May  to  Sept.,  ratbor  rare 
SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc  i,  1869,  546  (mountains  of  Orizaba,  migratory 
Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872  (breeding  in  West  Virginia). — CouES,  Key,  1872, 
fig.  37.— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  46  (Florida,  wintering). 

HclmUlicruB  migratorius,  Raf.,  Joum.  Phys.  1819,  417.— Hartl.,  R.  Z.  1845,  342. 

Vermivora  penmylvanica,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  20. — GosSE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  150. — Hoy,  Smi 
Rep.  1864,  4:38  (Western  Missouri). 

(?)  Vermivora  fulvicapillaj  Sw.,  Birds,  ii,  1837,  245. 

Hah, — Eastern  United  States,  regularly  north  to  the  Middle  States,  rarely  to  Soi 
ern  New  England,  casually  to  Maine ;  no  record  beyond.  West  to  Missouri,  Kan 
and  Indian  Territory.  In  winter,  Florida,  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  Soi 
eastern  Mexico. 

Like  the  last,  this  species  only  reaches  the  lowest  Missouri,  and  was  not  noticed 
either  Expedition. 

The  Worm-eatiiig  Warbler  is  not  one  of  our  most  abandant  speci 
and  is  of  southerly  distribution,  rarely  entering  New  England,  and  i 
being  common  north  of  Virginia.  I  used  to  find  it  sparingly  ab 
Washington,  where  it  arrives  early  in  May,  and  remains  through  m 
of  September.  I  noticed  it  most  frequently  in  the  thickets  and  und 
growth  along  Rock  Creek,  where  it  may  be  observed  at  any  time  duri 
the  summer.  It  is  a  sedate — rather  a  demure — little  bird,  withoat  1 
vivacity  of  most  warblers.  When  startled  from  the  dead  leaves  on  i 
ground,  where  it  spends  most  of  its  time  rambling,  like  the  Gold 
crowned  Thrush,  it  flies  to  a  near  low  limb,  and  there  often  sits  moti 
less,  or  hops  listlessly  about.  The  nest  and  eggs  I  have  never  se 
Mr.  Maynard  describes  the  former  as  being  built  on  the  ground  (lai 
for  the  size  of  the  bird),  and  composed  of  grasses,  rootlets,  and  a  i 
dried  leaves.  The  eggs,  he  says,  are  four  in  number,  spotted  and  dott 
most  thickly  at  the  large  end,  with  reddish-brown,  and  meaBuring  0 
by  0.56.  They  were  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty  "on  the  e^istern  sh 
of  the  Orange  Mountains,  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  collecting  in  i 
woods,  and  had  wandered  into  a  small  open  space,  when  he  obsen 
the  bird  sitting  on  the  nest.  At  the  first  glance  he  mistook  her  fo 
Golden-crowned  Thrush,  but  upon  approaching  saw  at  once  what  i 
was,  and  knew  that  he  had  secured  a  prize.  The  bird  remained  qv 
until  he  was  quite  near,  and  then  ran  rapidly  away  for  some  distance 
fore  she  took  flight.  The  nest  was  placed  in  a  little  depression  on  i 
ground,  and  partly  covered  with  dead  leaves.  Both  birds  came  ab 
the  place  uttering  a  sharp  chirp.'' 
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HELMINTHOPHAGA  PINUS,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Blae-winged  Yellow  Warbler. 

Ctrthia  pinus,  LiNN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  187.— Gm.,  ibid,  i,  13th  ed.  1788,  478. 

8^lna  piini«,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  537. — Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  44. 

Htlmintkophaga  pinus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1?<5S,  254  ;  Rev.  1864,  174.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  a  1856,  291 
(Cordova).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  11  (Guatemala).— Scl.,  Cat.  1862,  28.— 
CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861  (Washington,  migratory,  rare). — Allen, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864  (Massachuseets,  rare;  quotes  Cab.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vi, 
386).— CouKS,  ibid,  v,  1868,  271  (Southern  New  England,  ver>'  rare).— Ma yn., 
Guide,  1870,  100  (quotes  Samuels,  "flock  at  Dedham,  Mass.").— Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 124, 175  (Eastern  Kansas).- CouES,  Key,  1872, 94.— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873,  4. 

SylmtoUtaria,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810, 109,  pi.  15.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 87.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  410.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 102,  pi.  20. 

Sukiwla  soUtariaj  Ricu.,  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1837. 

Vemivora  wUtariay  Jardine^s  Ed.  Wils.  1832.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 21.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
lJ^,r3  (abundant  and  breeding  in  Indian  Territory).— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 
438  (Western  Missouri). 

E^(m  9oUtaria,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  69.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  11,  1841,  98,  pi.  111.— Putn.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  227  (Massachusetts). 

HtimitkeruM  goUtariuSj  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  315. 

Belminihapkaga  soUtaHa,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850,  20.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  16. 

ffa6.— Eastern  United  States.  North  rarely  to  Massachusetts,  beyond  which  no 
record.  West  to  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory.  Eastern  Mexico  and  Central  America 
(Cordova,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  291 ;  Guatemala,  Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  11).    No  West  Indian  record. 

With  a  range  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  last  species,  the  present  may  be 
meDtioned  in  the  same  terms. 

The  Blne-wiuged  Yellow  Warbler  was  found  by  Mr.  Eidgway  breed- 
ing at  Moant  Carmel,  Illinois,  where  a  nest  coutaiaing  five  eggs  was. 
discovered  May  8, 186G,  on  the  ground  in  a  bunch  of  shrubbery,  in  the 
corner  of  a  field.  The  nest  was  built  chiefly  of  fibrous  strips,  most  of 
them  broad  and  coarse,  and  lined  with  fine  grass  stems  variously  inter- 
laced. The  eggs,  of  the  usual  shape,  and  measuring  about  0.63  by  0.48, 
are  white,  sparsely  sprinkled,  chiefly  at  the  great  end,  with  blackish 
dots,  and  a  few  others  of  lighter  dirty  brownish. 

HELMINTHOPHAGA  CHRYSOPTEEA,  (Linn.)  Cab. 

Blae  Golden-winged  Warbler. 

Motadlla  chrywptera,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  333. 

Sfflfia  chryBoptera,  Lath.,  lod.  Om.  ii,  1790,  p.  — .—Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810, 113,  pi.  15, 
f.  5.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  87.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825, 12,  pi.  1,  f.  3  (  $  ).— Nutt.,  Man. 
i,  1832,  411.— AuD.,  Orn.  Bioc.  v,  1839,  154,  pi.  — . 

Syltieola  chrysoptera,  Rich.,  List,  in  Kep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1837. 

Vermvora  ckrysoptera,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  21. 

Bdinaia  chrysopiera,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 67.- AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  91,  pi.  107.— PuTX.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  i,  lim,  227. 

Belmtkeros  chrysopfera,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  315.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855, 143  (Bogota). 

Stlmithaphaga  ckrysoptera,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850, 20;  J.  f  O.  I860,  328  (Costa  Rica).— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  255 ;  Rev.  1864, 175.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— «cl. 
€l  Salv.,  Ibis,  1860,  397  (Guatemala).— IxAWU.,  Ann.  Lye.  N  Y.  vii,  1861,  293 
(Panama).— GuNDL.,  J.  f.  0. 1861,  326  (Cuba,  rare).— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths. 
Rep.  1861,  406  (Washington,  D.  C.,  migiatory,  raro). — Allen,  Pr  Ess.  Inst,  iv, 
1864,  82  (Massachusetts,  very  rare).— McIlwk.,  ihhl.  vi,  1866,  85  (Hamilton,  two 
specimens).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 135  (Veragua).— Coui-:s,  Pr.  Ess,  Inst,  v,  1868, 
271. — CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  106  (South  Carolina,  migratory). — Lawk., 
Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 94  (Costa  Rica).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 16.— Mayn.,  Guide, 
1870,  100  (Massachusetts,  breeding).— ScoiT,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872  (breeding  in 
West  Virginia).— COUE8,  Key,  1872,  94,  tig.  38. 
Motadlla  fiatifrons,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  976. 
8yhia  fiacifrom,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  527. 

JEToft. — Eastern  United  States  to  New  England  and  Canada  West  (to  Nova  Scotia, 
Audubon).  West  to  the  lowermost  Missouri.  Winters  in  Central  America  {various  quo- 
titioDs).    Cuba. 

Not  noticed  by  either  Expedition.    It  appeaxs  to  be  everywhere  uncommon. 
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50       HELMINTHOPHAGA   RUFICAPILLA,    NASHVILLE   WARBLER. 

An  excellent  and  very  acceptable  account  of  the  nesting  and  eggs  i 
this  species  has  lately  been  given  by  Mr.  Maynard,  who  discovered 
nest  in  West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  June  12, 1869.  It  was  placed  c 
the  ground,  on  a  small  piece  of  green  moss,  "partly  overshadowed  t 
some  ferns  and  rank  weeds;  but  these  must  have  grown  after  the  nei 
was  built,''  so  that  there  was  no  attempt  at  concealment.  "The  nest 
composed  outwardly  of  large  oak-leaves,  of  the  previous  j^ear,  and  grap 
vine  bark,  and  is  lined,  not  very  smoothly,  with  fine  grass  and  a  fe 
horsehairs.  It  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  quite  deep,  and  slight! 
smaller  at  the  top  than  in  the  middle.  The  whole  structure  is  not  near) 
as  neat  as  would  be  expected  for  so  small  and  elegant  a  bird,  and  r 
minds  one  strikingly  of  the  nest  of  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat.  Tl 
dimensions  are:  Depth  externally  3.15  inches,  internally  2.20;  diamett 
internally  in  the  middle  2.25,  at  the  top  1.90;  diameter  externally  3.50 
The  eggs,  four  in  number,  measured  0.G7  by  0.55,  0.6G  by  0.55,  0.66  t 
0.55,  and  0.G7  by  0.50.  The^^  were  white,  spotted  and  blotched  wit 
reddish-brown,  thickly  at  the  larger  end,  where,  in  one  example,  tl 
spots  formed  an  irregular  wreath,  more  sparsely  elsewhere.  There  wa 
also  a  Cow-bird's  egg  in  the  nest.  The  yellow  parts  of  the  mother  < 
these  eggs  were  nearly  as  in  the  male ;  there  was  less  white  on  the  tai 
the  black  of  the  throat  and  cheeks  was  replaced  by  slate ;  the  back  ws 
tinged  with  greenish,  instead  of  being  pure  pearly  gray ;  and  the  und< 
parts  were  yellowish,  not  white.  The  writer  remarks  upon  the  partial 
ity  of  the  species  for  swampy  places,  generally  on  the  edges  of  woods 

Two  nests  in  the  Smithsonian  from  Racine,  Wisconsin,  taken  by  D 
P.  R.  Hoy,  in  June,  without  their  outer  wall  of  leaves,  are  built  oi*  fii 
grasses,  neatly  bent  and  woven  ;  one  is  lined  with  white  horse-hair,  tl 
other  not.  An  egg  measures  0.08  by  0.40.  A  large  bulky  nest  fro 
Georgia  (Dr.  Gerhardt)  is  chiefly  composed  of  leaves,  with  line  tibroi 
•lining.  An  Ohio  nest  is  essentially  similar  in  all  respects ;  it  contain< 
two  Gow-bird  eggs.  The  egg  is  sparsely  sprinkled  all  over,  but  mo 
thickly  around  the  large  end. 

HELMINTHOPHAGA  RUFICAPILLA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Nashville  Warbler. 

-Sylvia  ruficapiUa,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  120,  pi.  27,  f.  3.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  18: 
450,  pi.  H9. 

Helminthophaqa  ruficajnlla,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  18o8,  256 ;  Rev.  1864,  175.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  18; 
291  (Cordova);  1858, 298 (Oaxaca) ;  1859, 373 (Xalapa);  Cat.  1862,29.— Wiiea 
Obio  Agric.  Kep.  1860,  No.  74.— CoUES  &  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  406. 
BoAKDM.,  Pr.  BoRt.  Soc.  ix,  1H()2,  125  (Calais,  Me.,  very  rare)  — Veku.,  Pr.  E 
lust^  iii,  1862,  147  (Norway,  Me.,  rare).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1884, 
(SpriDgtieUl,  Mass.,  breeding). — McIlwu  ,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  18G(),  85  (Hamiltc 
C.  W.,  Slimmer,  common).— Coi'KS,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  v,  1868,  270.— Turnb.,  B. 
Pa.  1869,  16— SuMicu.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  546  (Orizaba).— Coop.,  B.  C 
i,  IhTOj  82  (quotes  Fort  Tejon,  Xantus,  1858,  and  Sien*a  Nevada,  near  La 
Taboe,  Onihcr,  1863,  "many  specimens").- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z,  iii,  1872, 1: 
175  (Kansas  and  Utah).— Mavn.,  Guide,  1870,  99.— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xi 
1871 ;  B.  Fla.  1872,  63.— CoiES,  Key,  1872,  94. 

^Sylvia  ruhricapiUa,  Wils.,  Gen.  Index  to  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812, 15.— Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Aca 
iv,  1825,  107,  No.  159.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  87.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  412. 

JSylvicola  (  Vermicora)  ruhricapiUa,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  220,  pi.  42,  upper  f 
(Cumberland  House). 

Syhicola  ruhricapUla^  Rich.,  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1837. 

Vermivora  rubricapilla,  BP.,  List,  1838, 21.— Reinh.,  Viddensk.  Meddel.  for  1853(1854), 
(Greenland).- Brew.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1856,  4  (breeding). 

Helinaia  riihricapilla,  Aid.,  Syn.  1839,  70.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  103,  pi.  113.— Put 
Pr.  Ess.  lust  i,  I8J36,  227. 

Helminthertis  ruhricapiUa,  Bp.,  Cousp.  1,  1850,  315.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  291  (Cordova). 
Scl.,  F.  Z.  S.  1S59,  363  (Xalapa). 
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Heimintkftpkaga  rHhtHcapilla,  Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  1850,  20.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858, 298  (Oaxacn, 

in  Feb.  and  Aug.). 
MniotiUa  rubricapUla,  Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  6  (Greenland). 
SjiJtia  leu4soga8tra,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  x,  1817,  622. 
^^Sjflda  naahrillei,  Vieill. — Sylvia  mexicanaj  Holb^Jll." 

Hah. — ^Temperate  North  America,  but  especially  Eastern  United  States.  North  t4> 
Cftnada,  and  to  Caniberland  House  (Richardson);  casually  to  Greenland  (Reinhardt). 
Breeds  from  Massachusetts  northward.  Numerous  Mexican  quotations,  but  none  West 
Indian  nor  Central  American  (f).  West  to  Utah  (Allen)  and  California  ( Cooper).  *'Co- 
lambia  River''  (Audubon), 

Althougli  this  species,  like  most  others  of  the  same  genns.  was  uot 
observed  by  either  of  the  Expeditions,  its  range  includes  the  Missouri 
region.  It  is  by  no  means  an  exclusively  Eastern  species,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  foregoing  citations,  its  range  being  more  nearly  coincident 
vith  that  of  peregrina  than  of  either  pinus  or  chrysoptera. 

The  nest  and  eggs  I  have  never  found.  The  following  account,  given 
by  Mr.  Allen,  is  selected  from  a  number  at  our  disposal.  Referring  to 
Sprinji^field,  Massachusetts,  he  says:  ^'Abundant  in  May  and  in  the 
early  part  of  autumn.  Arrives  May  1st  to  5th,  and  for  two  or  three 
weeks  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  orchards  and  gardens,  actively 
gleaning  insects  among  the  unfolding  leaves  anil  blossoms  of  the  fruit- 
trees.  Nearly  all  go  north,  but  a  few  retire  to  the  woods  and  breed. 
During  June,  1863, 1  frequently  saw  them  in  my  excursions  in  the  woods, 
often  three  or  four  males  in  an  hour's  walk.  Its  song  so  much  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  that  it  might  readily  be  mis- 
taken. To  this  cause,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  seeing  such  small  birds  in 
the  dense  summer  foliage,  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  being  so 
commonly  overlooked  by  naturalists  during  the  summer  months,  rather 
than  to  its  [supposed]  extreme  rarity  in  this  latitude  at  that  season.  I 
have  found  the  nest  of  this  species  for  two  successive  seasons,  as  follows : 
May  31, 1862,  containing  four  freshly  laid  eggs.  The  nest  was  placed  on 
the  ground,  and  sunken  so  that  the  top  of  the  nest  was  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  protected  and  completely  concealed  above  by 
the  dead  grass  and  weeds  of  the  previous  year.  It  was  composed  of 
fine  rootlets  and  dry  grasses,  lined  with  tine  dried  grass  and  a  few  horse- 
hairs, and  covered  exteriorly  with  a  species  of  line  green  moss.  The 
eggs  were  white,  sprinkled  with  light  reddish-brown  specks,  most  thickly 
near  the  larger  end;  longer  diameter  0.60,  and  the  shorter  0.50.  The 
following  year,  June  5,  1863,  I  found  another  nest  of  this  species  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  where  the  one  was  discovered  the  previous  year, 
containing  three  eggs  of  this  species  and  one  of  the  Cow-bunting,  in 
all  of  which  the  embryos  were  far  advanced.  The  nest,  in  every  partic- 
ular, was  built  and  arranged  like  the  one  above  described,  and  the  ^Qg 
must  have  been  laid  at  just  about  the  same  time.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
locality  of  the  nests  was  a  mossy  bank  at  the  edge  of  young  woods, 
sloping  southward,  and  covered  with  bushes  and  coarse  grass.  Proba- 
bly the  male  of  the  first  nest,  mating  again,  selected  the  same  site  for 
the  second  nest )  and  it  may  have  been  occupied  for  a  longer  time." 

HELMINTHOPHAGA  VIRGINIA,  Bd. 

Tirginia'8  Warbler. 

^'imnikopkaga  Virginia^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  18(i0  (not  1858),  p.  xi,  pi.  79,  f.  1  (Canton  Biirg- 
wyu,  N.  M.');  Kev.  1865,  177,— Coitks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  70  (Fort  Whipple, 
Ariz.).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  §5.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  187*^,  196  (Eastern 
Colorado).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  94. 

Aii.— Son  them  Rockj  Moan  tain  region. 


62       HELMINTHOPHAGA  CELATA,  ORANGE-CROWNED  WARBLER. 

This  species,  of  wbich  until  lately  only  two  specimens  were  known, 
from  the  localities  above  quoted,  has  more  receHtly  been  found  to  be 
abundant  in  Nevada  and  Utah,  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  and  the  present  year 
has  been  ascertained  to  breed  in  Eastern  Colorado,  by  Mr.  Aiken,  who 
found  a  nest  with  eggs.  It  was  concealed  on  the  ground,  in  a  depression, 
like  that  of  jff.  ruficapilla,  Mr.  Ridgway's  nest,  taken  June  9, 1867,  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  is  loosely  composed  of  coarse  fibrous  and  fine  grassy 
material ;  it  contains  three  eggs,  which  measure  0.68  in  length  by  0.^ 
in  breadth,  and  are  white,  thickly  sprinkled  all  over  with  purplish-brown 
and  lavender  spots,  tending  to  wreathe  around  the  large  end. 

All  the  species  of  Helmintluypliaga  occur  within  our  limits,  excepting 
two — H,  bachmanij  an  extremely  rare  species,  from  the  South  Atlantic 
States  and  Cuba,  and  H.  lucice^  recently  discovered  in  Arizona. 

HELMINTHOPHAGA  CELATA.  (Say)  Bd. 

Orange-erowned  Warbler, 
a.  celata, 

Sylvia  celata,  Say,  Long's  Exped.  i,  1823,  169.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  45,  pi.  5,  fig.  2; 
Syn.  1828,  38.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  413.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  44p,  pi.  178. 

Sifh-icola  celata,  Rich.,  List,  1837. 

Vtrmivora  celata^  Bp.,  List,  1838,  21. 

HrUnaia  celata,  AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  100,  pi.  112. 

Echnithcrus  celata,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  315. 

Hdminthophaga  cel^ita,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  257 ;  Rev.  1864, 176.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  298 
(Oaxaca);  1859,  373;  1862,  19  (La  Parada).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  1859,  x, 
part  vi,  40.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Waah.  Ter.  1859,  178.— Hayd.,  Rop.  18^, 
160.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1862,  19  (Parada,  Mex.).— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Art.  lust,  iv,  1864, 
115.— CouES,  Pr.  Pliila.  Acad.  1866,  68.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  60 
(Massachusetts).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  284  (New 
York).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1868, 107  (South  Carolina).— Couks,  Pr.  Esa  Inst. 
Y,  1868,  271  (Now  England) —Dall  &  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  278.— 
Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  83.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii, 
1871,  268  (Florida).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  175  (Utah;  Kansas),— 
Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  62.— Aikkn,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 196  (Colorado).— Stev., 
U.  8*  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Coltis,  Key,  1872,  95. 

b.  lutescetis, 

Eelmiuthophaga  celata  var.  lutescens,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Jonm.  Sci.  1872,  457. 

Bah. — North  America,  at  large,  but  chiefly  the  Middle  and  Western  Provinces.  North 
to  the  Yukon  and  McKenzie  River  regions.  South  to  Oaxaca,  Mex.  Var.  lut^oena  from 
the  Pacific  region.    (Some  of  the  above  quotations.beloug  here.) 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Wai*ren^8  Expedition. — 4672,  Bon  Homme  Island ;  4673,  month  of  Big  Sioux 
River. 

Later  Expeditions.— eOG9S-9,  Fort  Bridger  and  Little  Sandy;  60975,  Green  River. 

A  var.  ohscurvs,  without  the  concealed  orange  crown-patch,  from  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  lately  described  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  seems  scarcely  entitled  to  recognition  by  name. 

This  species,  first  discovered  in  the  Missouri  region,  was  soon  after- 
ward noted  by  Nuttall  from  Florida,  and  Audubon  subsequently  ascribed 
to  it  an  extensive  Eastern  ran^e.  He  says  it  is  seen  ''in  the  Southern 
States,  where  it  passes  the  winter,  and  while  crossing  the  Union  in  early 
spring  on  its  way  to  those  northeastern  districts,  where  it  breeds.  It 
leaves  Louisiana,  the  Floridas  and  Garolinas,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  April ;  is  seen  in  the  Middle  States  about  the  10th  of  May,  and 
reaches  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  British  Provinces  by  the  end  of  that 
month.  On  its  return,  besides  settling  in  the  Southern  States,  it  spreads 
over  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  from  whence  individuals  in  spring  migrate 
by  the  vast  prairies,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  western  parts  of  the 
Union,  entering  Oauada  in  that  direction  in  the  first  days  of  J une   •   •  ♦ 
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bree<l8  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Maine,  and  in  the  British  Provinces  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia."    These  data  appear  to  have  been  for 
a  time  overlooked ;  thus,  in  1858,  we  find  Prof.  Baird  assigning  a  range 
only  from  the  "  Mississippi  Eiver  to  the  Pacific."    But  the  acQura^y  of 
Audubon's  extensive  observations  Jias  been  of  late  confirmed.    Mr. 
Allen  records  the  bird  as  wintering  in  Florida,  on  Mr.  Boardman's  ex- 
cellent authority,  and  he  found  it  himself  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
May  15, 1863.    Still  the  bird  appears  to  be  more  at  home  in  the  West; 
along  the  Pacific  coast  we  have  advices  from  the  Yukon  to  Cape  St. 
Lucas.    In  the  interior  of  the  Fur  Countries,  from  Forts  Eesolution  and 
Simpson;  southward  to  Mexico.    It  is  a  common  species  in  most  of  the 
Western  Territories. 

A  nest  of  the  Orange-crowned  Warbler  taken  June  12,  1860,  by  Mr. 
Keunicott,  at  Fort  Eesolution,  Great  Slave  Lake,  was  built  on  the 
ground,  inside  of  a  bank,  among  open  bushes,  and  was  much  hidden  by 
dry  leaves.  It  contained  five  eggs.  This  nest  is  built  outwardly  of 
fibrous  strips  of  bark,  interiorly  of  fine  grasses,  without  other  lining. 
The  eggs  are  very  finely  dotted  all  over — thickly  about  the  larger  end, 
more  sparsely  elsewhere — with  pale  brown.  They  measure  about 
0.67  by  0.50. 

HELMINTHOPHAGA  PEREGRINA,  (Wils.)  Cab. 

Tennessee  Warblen 

Sflm  peregrina,  WnA,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  83,  pi.  25,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Syu.  1828,  87.— Nun., 
Man.  i,  1832,  412.—AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  307,  pi.  154. 

S^lvieola  percgrina^  Kica.,  List,  1837. 

yermivora  peregrinaj  Bp.,  List,  1H38.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Western  Missouri). 

BiUuaia  pcregnnoy  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  68;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  96,  pi.  110. 

Heinitkeros  peregrina,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  315. 

Sdminthophtufa  peregnna,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850,  20;  J.  f.  O.  1861,  85  (Costa  Rica).— 
Bd.,  k  N.  A.  1858,  258;  Rev.  1865, 178.— Vekr.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  iii,  1862,  157.— 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  61.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  271.— Lawu.,  Ann.  Lye.  IKil, 
322  (Panama);  viii,  1866,  174  (Veragua);  ibid.  284  (New  York);  ibid,  ix,  1868, 
94  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  135  (Veragua).— ScL.,  ibid.  1870,  836 
(Honduras).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  100;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871, — .—Coues, 
Key,  1872,  95.— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5. 

Sifhia  teHnaaieei,  Vieill.,  Ency.  Metb.  ii,  1823,  452. 
{^)S!ilvia  migitauriensis,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  117. 

■i^oi.— Eastern  North  America,  to  high  latitudes.    Breeds  from  the  northern  portions 
of  New  England  northward,  migratory  elsewhere.     South  iu  winter  to  Central  America. 
Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

The  Tennessee  Warbler  appears  to  be  rather  rare  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  but  more  plentiful  along  its  line  of  migration  in  tiie  inte- 
rior. I  observed  it  in  great  numbers  in  Minnesota  and  Eastern  Dakota, 
late  in  May  and  early  in  June,  when  it  was  moving  along, the  Red  River 
of  the  North.  Standing  in  the  heavy  timber  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
I  easily  procured  a  dozen  specimens  in  an  hour,  without  moving  from 
my  tracks,  as  the  birds  came  fluttering  past  in  the  tree-tops,  almost  in  a 
continuous  baud,  associating  with  several  other  Warblers  and  with  small 
Ply-catchers.  They  were  extremely  active,  skipping  through  the  foliage 
and  fluttering  through  the  air,  pursuing  their  insect  prey,  and  uttering 
a  sharp  screeping  note.  I  have  not  myself  observed  the  species  further 
west,  but  a  specimen  was  taken  high  up  on  the  Missouri  by  Mr.  Bell,  in 
1843,  as  noticed  in  Prof.  Baird's  earlier  work. 

A  nest  of  this  species — or  rather  what  appears  to  be  only  the  inner 
portion  of  a  nest — was  taken  by  Mr.  George  Barnston  at  Michipicoton, 
Lake  Superior,  and  contained  two  eggs.  The  specimen  coi\&\^U  e\iWx^\s 
Qi  &ne  dried  grass-sterna,  rather  loosely  interwoven. 
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DENDRCECA  JESTIVA,  (Gra.)  Bd. 

■ 

Blae-eyed  Yellow  Warbler ;  Golden  Warbler ;  Sammer  Warbler. 

MotacilJa  cestiva,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  996. 

Hyivia  asslica,  Lath.,  loil.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 551.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 35,  pi.  95.— 

AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831, 470,  pi.  95.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  370. 
Sylvicola  cestiva^  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  211.— Aud^  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  50,  pi.  88.— 

WOODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  70.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  18C4,  438. 
Jihimamphus  astivus,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  311.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  141. 
Dendrosca  (estiva^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  185«,  282 ;  Rev.  1865,  195.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  97 ;  and  of 

late  writerB. 
Sylvia  carolinensU^  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  551. 
SyhtaftavGy  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  31,  pi.  81. 
Sylvia  citHneHa^  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn  ii,  1810,  111,  pi.  15,  f.  5. 
Sylvia  diildreni,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  180,  pi.  3.5. 
Sylvia  rathhonia,  Aui).,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  333,  pi.  05. 
**  Hhimanphus  citrimis,  Rafinesque." 

Hab. — ^Whole  of  North  America,  through  Mexico  and  Central  America  into  Soat-h 
America.  In  the  West  Indies,  represented  by  several  insular  forms,  apparently  not 
specilically  distinct 

List  of  specimens. 


19204 


17 


Wind  River.. 


May  25,  1860 


F.  V.  Hayden.. 


4.50 


7.75 


2.50 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5292-3,  Fort  Lookout;  .V^l,  Little  Cheyenne  River; 
5295,  Blackfoot  country;  4005,  near  Fort  Lookout;  4660,  Fort  Pierre;  4656,  White 
River;  4662,  Platte  River;  5642,  Kansas;  5294,  Powder  River;  8825,  Loup  Fork;  4658, 
4ri61,  4668-9,  "  Nebraska." 

Later  Expeditions. — 59855,  Colorado;  60427-32,  Bitter  Cottonwood  and  La  Bont€ 
Creek;  60702-3,  Fort  Bridger  and  Green  River  ,  61660,  Utah. 

DENDRCECA  VIRENS,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Black-throated  Green  Warbler, 

Afotacilla  virenSy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  985. 

Sylvia  virens^  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  537.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 33,  pi.  92.— 
Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  27,  pi.  17,  f.  3.— Br.,  Syn.  1628,  80.— Xutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  370.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  70,  pi.  399. 

Sylvicola  rirensy  Bp.,  List,  18:^,22.— A UD.,  Syn.  1839,55.— Aid.,  B.  A.  ii,  1844,42,  pi.  84.— 
Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  307. — Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  70  (Texas  and  Indian 
Territorv).— Rkixh.,  Vodensk.  Med.  1853,  72,  81  (Greenland).— Hoy,  Smiths. 
Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  114  (Minnesota, 
breeding). 

Mimanphus  inrens,  Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  i,  1850, 19;  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  474  (Cuba).— Scl.,  P. 
Z.  S.  1856,  291  (Cordova). 

MniotUta  virensj  GiiAY.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  5  (Greenland). 

D(itdra:ca  rirens,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  267;  Rev.  1865,  182.— S.CL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 11 
(Guatemala).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 373  (Xalapa; ;  Cat.  1862,  'JO.— Gitndl.,  J.  f.  O. 
1861,  326  (Cuba).- Lawu.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1861,  293  (Panama);  ix,  1868, 
94  (Costa  Rica).— SuMicH..  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  546  (Vera  Crnr.,  ** every- 
where").—Coues,  Key,  1872,  97,  fig.  39;  and  of  late  writera  generally. 

(?)  Sylvia  montana,  Wils.,  v,  113,  pi.  44,  f.  2  (Blue  Mountains,  Pa.). — AuD.,  Orn.  Biog. 
V,  294  (California). 

(?)  Sylvicola  montana^  AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  69,  98. 

(f)  Dendraxa  montanUf  Bd.,  B.  Am.  279;  Rev.  190  (most  probably;  possibly  young  of  D. 
carulea  /  see  Coues,  Key,  1872,  105). 

Hob. — Eastern  North  America  to  the  Lower  Missouri.  Breeds  from  New  England 
northward,  from  New  York  and  higher  portions  of  Penuhylvania  {Audubon,  TurnbuU). 
Only  migratory  through  most  ot  the  United  States.  Winters  in  Mexico,  Cential 
America,  and  Cuba.  Accidental  in  Greenland;  also  in  Europe  (Heligoland,  Gcptke, 
Naum.  1858,  423). 

lu  the  case  of  ibis  and  several  other  common  birds  of  the  same  genus, 
whJeh  were  not  noticed  by  the  Expeditious,  I  shall  abridge  the  correut 
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United  States  references  which  demonstrate  the  now  well-known  range. 
1  found  this  specieK  common  in  pine-woods  near  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  Jane,  nnder  circumstances  leaving  no  doubt  that  it  was  then 
breeding;  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  it  is  very  abundant  in  high, 
oi)en,  mixed  woods  in  May  and  September,  associating  with  several  ot 
'\\»  allies. 

A  Best  of  the  Black- throated  Green  Warbler,  containing  three  eggs, 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  George  Welch  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  It  is 
comi)osed,  first,  of  fine  twigs  in  small  bits,  then  of  various  soft,  pliant, 
fibrous  substances,  composing  the  bulk  of  the  nest,  and  lined  with  fine 
gmsses  and  rootlets.  The  substance  contains  also  a  few  feathers  and 
some  downy  material.  The  eggs  measure  0.72  by  0.54,  and  are  creamj- 
wbite,  rather  coarselj^  spotted  in  a  loose  wreath  around  the  large  end 
with  dark  brown  and  neutral  tint  shell-markings.  This  nest  measured 
a  little  over  three  inches  across  by  nearly  two  in  depth,  and  is  rather 
neatly  and  compactly  finished.  Another  nest,  from  West  lloxburj', 
Massachusetts,  is  smaller  and  deeper,  as  well  as  less  regular  in  contour, 
having  apparently  been  placed  in  an  oblique  fork.  The  materials  are 
much  the  same,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  horse-hair  circularly  woven 
inside.  The  eggs  are  four,  smaller  than  the  first  described  (0.G7  by  0.50), 
pure  white,  with  finer  s|)eckling  more  generally  distributed,  though  pre- 
servinf:  its  distinctively  wreathed  character.  These  eggs  are  sufiiciently 
dissimilar  to  have  been  laid  by  a  difi'erent  S[)ecie8. 

DENDECECA  XIGIiESCENS,  (Towns.)  Bd. 
Black-throated  Gray  Warbler, 


,  1839, 57,  pi.  395. 


Sulria  nigrescenf^  Towns.,  Journ.  Phil.  Ac.  vii,  1837^  191.— Aud.,  O.  B.  v 

yfrmitora  nigrcst^us,  Bp.,  List,  183S,  21.— NuiT.,  Man.  1,  1840,  471. 

Siflncola  ni4jreaven8,  AuD.,  Syu.  18:^9,  GO ;  B.  A.  ii,  1841, 02,  pi.  94.— Bp.,  Cousp.  i,  1850, 308. 

kkimanphus  nigrescens,  Cab.,  Miis.  Heiii.  i,  1850,20. 

MniotUta  nipratrenSf  Gkav,  Genera  of  Birds. 

Dndnxm  niflrfscens,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  270;  Rev.  1865,  186.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  298; 
1859,374  (Oaxaca);  Cat.  1862,  30.— IIekhm.,  P.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  40.— 
CcM)P.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  180.— Coues,  Pr.  Pliila.  Acad.  1866, 
69.— Sr.Micii.,  Mem.  Best.  Soc.  i,  18!)9,  547  (Orizaba,  rare).- Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1870, 
90.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Ifc72,  197  (Colorado).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  98. 

"5|/ria  hahciy  GiR.,  B.  Tex.  1838,  pi.  3  (  9  ),"  (iidater). 

^ai.— Kooky  Monntaius  to  the  Piici6e,  United  States ;  south  throngh  Mexico. 

This  species  has  proven  not  to  be  so  exclusively  a  Pacific  coast  one 
a«  was  formerly  snpposed.  I  found  it  common  in  the  pine- woods  about 
Fort  Whipple,  the  latter  part  of  April  until  toward  October,  and  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  breeds  there;  but  it  is  much  more  plentiful 
duriD«]f  its  mi^rnitions.  Mr.  Aiken's  Coloradoan  record  is  the  eii^ternmost 
I  have  seen ;  Dr.  Hay  den  did  not  meet  with  it,  nor  did  Mr.  Allen. 

Other  western  Warblers  remaining  to  be  detected  on  the  eastern 
slopes  and  foot-hills  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  are  JJ.  occidentalis  and 
townsendiiy  if  not  also  />.  graciw ;  but  I  have  at  present  no  authority 
for  including  them  in  this  work. 

DENDRCECA  CCBRULESOENS,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Dlack-throated  Blue  Warbler. 

}l9iafiaa  cctrule9cen$,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788.  960. 

V^i^  oarulevcem/,  Latu.,  Ind.  Orii.  ii,  1790,  520.^Vieill.,  Ois.  Ara.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  25,  pL 
80.— D'OitBiG.,  La  Sagra'B  Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  63,  pi.  9,  tigs.  1, 2  (CubaV 
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Dendrcoca  oceruleacensy  Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  186. — Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871,  No.  25; 

Guide,  1870,  103;  B.  Fla.  1872,  54.~Couks,  Key,  1872,  98. 
Motacilla  canadensis,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 336  nev  :i34. 
Sylvia  canadensis,  Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  539.— Wii^.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1810,  115,  pi.  15, 

f.  7.— Bp.,  Syii.  1828,  84.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  398.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 

308,  pis.  148,  155.— Sall6,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  231  (St.  Domingo). 
Sylvicola  canadensis,  8w.— Rich.,  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 23. — Aud.,  Syn. 

1839,  61.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  63,  pi.  95.— Wooim.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,71.— 

Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  vi,  1811, 114 

(Miuuesota,  brecniug). 
Mniotilta  canadensis,  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. 
Bhimanphus  canadensis,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  473  (Cuba). 
Dendraica  canadensis,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  271 ;  aud  of  many  late  writers. — SCL.,  P.  Z.  8. 

1861,  70  (Jamaica);  Cat.  1862,  30.— Gundu,  J.  f.'O.  1881,  326  (Cuba). 
Sylvia  pusilla,  Wii^.,  Am.  Oru.  v.  1812,  100,  pi.  43,  tig.  4  (young). 
Sylvia  leucopiera,  WiLS.,  Index,  ii,  390. 
Sylvia  paluslris,  Steph.,  Shaw's  (ien.  Zool.  x,  1817,  722. 
Sylvia  sphagnosa,  Bp.,  Syu.  1828,  85.— Nutt.,  i,  ltf32,  406.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  li,  1834, 

279  (  $  aud  youug). 
Sylvicola  pannosa,  Gosse,  Birds  Jamaica,  1847,  162  (  $  ). 
Sylvia  macropus,  Vieill.,  fide  Giiay. 

Hah, — Eastern  North  America  to  the  Lower  Missouri  (to  Upper  Missouri,  Audubon), 
Migratory  in  most  of  the  Uuited  States.  Breeds  from  New  England,  and  probably 
mountains  of  Middle  States,  northward.  Winters  on  Key  West,  Florida  (Maynard), 
and  abundantly  iu  various  West  Indian  Islands.  No  Mexican  nor  Central  American 
quotations. 

The  United  States  range  of  this  elegant  species  seems  to  be  very 
nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  last,  bat  its  winter  resorts  are  differ- 
ent, as  seen  by  the  above  citations.  Audubon's  quotation  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri  has  not  been  verified  by  later  obi^ervations,  aud 
must  be  held  for  confirmation  ;  not  impossibly,  confusion  with  the  some- 
what similar  D.  nigrescent  led  to  an  erroneous  record.  Dr.  Ilayden  did 
not  find  it.  In  the  Middle  States,  where  the  species  is  migratory,  1 
used  to  find  it  common  every  spring  and  fall,  during  the  migrations; 
oftenest  in  low  and  tangled  woods,  but  also  in  open  forest  in  company 
with  vlrens  and  others.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  specified  instances  of 
its  breeding  south  of  the  Canadas  and  Northern  New  England ;  but  Mr. 
Allen  notices  its  recurrence  in  Massachusetts  "in  the  breeding  season," 
and  Dr.  Turnbull  says  a  few  remain  to  breed  in  his  locality.  Audubon 
describes  a  nest  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  as  being  placed  on  the  hori- 
zontal bough  of  a  fir,  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  composed 
of  bark-slips,  mosses,  and  fibrous  roots,  lined  with  fine  grass  and  a  warm 
bed  of  feathers.  Eggs  lour  to  five,  rosy-white,  sparsely  sprinkled  with 
reddish-brown  at  the  larger  end. 

DENDRCECA  CCERULEA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 
€(Bralean  Warbler, 

Sylvia  carulea,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  141,  pi.  17,  f.  5. 

Sylvicola  c/vrtdea,  Sw.— Rich.,  Rep.  Bost.  Assoc.  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  23. — Aud.,  Svn. 
1839,  5G.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  45,  pi.  86.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  ia')0,  308.— Woodh.. 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  70  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory,  abundant,  breeding). — PuTN., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1S56,  207  ("Massachusetts,  summer  visitant,  rare;"  a  mis- 
take).—Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  18(54,  4:J8  (Missouri). 

Mniotilta  coevulea,  G«ay,  (}enera  of  Birds. 

Dendvwca  carnlea,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  280;  Rev.  1865, 191.— SCL.,  Cat.  1862, 31.— Gitnol., 
J.  f.  O.  1861,  326  (Cuba,  rare).— Lawh.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  1861,  322  (Panama); 
ix,  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— COUES  &  Prknt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  409  (Wavshiug- 
ton,  D.  C,  probably). — Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860  (qnite  numerous  about 
Columbus  that  j'ear). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  18t)4,  83  (quotes  Pittnam).— 
McIlwk.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  8<>  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  common  May  aud  June;  may 
breed). — CoUES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  274  (New  England;  quotes  others). — Tuhnb., 
B,  E.  Pa.  1809, 18  ("rare;"  from  May  to  end  of  August).— Alucn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 
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iii,  1872, 124  (Eastern  Kansas,  rather  common ).--CouE8,  Key,  1872, 99. — Scott, 

Pr.   Boat.  Soc.  1872  (bree<ling  in  West  Virginia).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  180 

(Veragna). 
Sylria  rara,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811, 119,  pi.  27,  fig.  2.  (  $  or  young).— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 

82.-NUTT.,  i,  1832,  225.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  258,  pi.  49. 
Vermirora  rara,  Jakdine. 
Sylvia  azureoj  Stepii.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  x,  1817,  653.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1828,  pi.  27; 

Syn.  182S,  85.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 407.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 255,  pis.  48, 49. 
S|?cia  hifa«ciata,  Say,  Long's  Exp.  Rocky  Mountains,  1823,  170. 
Sfflria  populorufHf  Vieill.,  Enc.  Met.  ii,  1823,  449. 

ifai.— Eastern  North  America  to  the  Lower  Missouri  (*' Columbia  River,"  Audubon), 
North  to  Canada  (to  Nova  Scotia,  Audubon).  Cuba  (only  West  Indian  record).  South 
in  winter  to  Guatemala,  Panama,  and  New  Granada  (Bogota,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  18). 
Ko  Mexican  quotations  (but  ''entering  the  United  States  trom  Mexico,  early  in  April" 
{Audiibon).    Not  in  New  England  f 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  out  the  distribution  of  the  species ;  its  geograph- 
ical record  is  confused,  and  many  of  the  earlier  citations  have  not  been 
verified  of  late.    Thus,  Audubon  says  it  inhabits  "the  whole  breadth  of 
oar  country ,"  and  that  it  was  found  on  the  Columbia  by  Mr.  Townsend — 
a  statement  not  now  generally  credited.    The  same  author's  Nova  Sco- 
tian  record  has  not  lately  been  checked.    There  is  some  doubt  that  the 
bird  ever  enters  New  England ;  the  various  accounts  seem  traceable  to 
one  source,  which,  Dr.  Brewer  writes  me,  has  proven  entirely  mistaken. 
Unequivocal  evidence  of  its  presence  in  Canada  is  given  by  Mr.  Mell- 
wraitb.    It  is  certainly  a  rare  species  in  the  Middle  States ;  Dr.  Turn- 
bull  80  gives  it,  and  at  the  time  Dr.  Prentiss  and  I  noticed  the  birds,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  we  hail  not  seen  it  there,  though  1  have  in  my 
cabinet  a  specimen  afterward  taken  by  one  of  the  local  collectors.    The 
Mississippi  Valley  would  appear  to  be  the  principal  United  States  resort* 
Mr.Ridgway  says  it  is  very  abundant  in  Illinois;  Mr.  Allen  found  it  not 
ODcommou  in  the  Lower  Missouri  bottoms,  and  Dr.  Woodhouse  men- 
tions its  breeding  in  abundance  in  the  Indian  Territory.    Recurring 
again  to  the  perennial  Audubon,  we  tind  him  giving  it  as  numerous  in 
I^aisiana,  where  he  says  he  has  seen  live  or  six  in  a  single  walk,  in  An- 
gost.    He  describes  the  nidification  as  follows:  "The  nest  is  plained  in 
the  forks  of  a  low  tree  or  bush,  more  frequently  in  a  dogwood-tree.    It 
is  partly  pensile,  projecting  a  little  above  the  twigs  to  which  it  is  a^ 
tached,  and  extending  below  them  for  nearly  two  inches.    The  fibres  of 
vines,  and  the  stalks  of  rank  herbaceous  plants,  together  with  slender 
roots,  compose  the  outer  part,  being  arranged  in  a  circular  manner. 
The  lining  consists  entirely  of  the  dry  fibres  of  the  Spanish  moss.    The 
female  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  pure  white  color,  with  a  few  reddish 
spots  at  the  larger  end.'' 

DENDRCECA  CORONATA,  (Linn.)  Gray. 
Tellow-rump  Warbler, 

MotaciUa  coronata,  Linn.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  17C6,  333. 

8i/lria  coronata,  Lath.,  lad.' Orn.  ii,  1790,  538.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  24,  pis. 
78,  79.— Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  138.  pi.  17,  f.  4 ;  iv,  121,  pi.  45,  f.  3.— NuiT., 
Man.  i.  1832,  361.— Atjd.,  Orn.  Biojr.  ii,  1834,  303,  pi.  153. 

Bjilnoola  coronata,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 216.— AcD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1843, 23.  pi.  76.— 
WooDH.,  Sit;;r.  Rep.  1853,71.—  Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 437  (Missouri).- Maxim., 
J.  f.  O.  vi,  18.^)8,  114. 

Ikwbraca  ooronaia.  Gray.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  272.— Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  187.— Coitks,  Key, 
1872, 99,  tig.  41 ;  and  of  late  writers  generallv. — Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862, 160  (to  above 
Foct  Pierre).— Coop.  &  SncK.,  N.  H.  Wash.'  Ter.  1859,  187  ( Washiujrton  Terri- 
tory).—Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  89  (California,  probably).— Dall  &  Banx.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Ac^Ml.  1869,  278  (Ynkon,  breedin^r).— Vehh..  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  IHG-i,  \^i^ 
(Calais,  Me.,  hrevdwff).—MAi{Cir,  Pr.  PhiL  Acad.  1863, 292  (J  ama\ca,\jve^\\ug,V— 
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Gi  XDL.,  Cub.  J.  f.  O.  18G1,  326  (Cuba).— Jones,  Nat.  in  Bermuda,  59  (April  ).- 
CouKS  «fe  PUENT.,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861  (18(i2),  407  (Washington,  D.  C,  win 
teiiug).— TuRXB.,  B.  of  E.  Pa.  and  N.  J.  1H69,  17  (wintering).— Bryant,  Pi 
Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas,  wintering).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 8:56  (Honduras).- 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1869,  94  (Costa  Rica).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 19( 
(Colorado). 

MniotiUa  cmanata,  Gi:ay. — Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  5  (Greenland). 

Motacilla  canadensia  et  Farua  virginianuSf  Linn. 

Afotacilla  ttmhria,  cincta  et  pinguia,  Gm. 

Sylvia  xanihopij<j%ay  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  47. 

^'Sylvia xanihoroa,  Vieill." 
Hab, — North  America,  excepting,  so  far  as  known,  the  Southwestern  Territories.    Ii 

the  northwest,  across  the  continent,  thence  south  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  Washing 

ton  Territory.    Colorado  {Aiken),    Arctic  coust.    Greenland.    Mexico,  Central  America 

and  West  Indies  (numeroua  quotations). 

Lieutenant  TVanrn'a  Erpedition. — 4651 ,  mouth  of  Platte ;  4652,  4655,  mouth  of  Ver 

milion ;  4654,  month  of  Big  Sioux ;  5300,  Medicine  Creek. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  rather  peculiar,  as  well  as  very  extensive,  distribution  of  thii 
species  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  references,  selected  from  th( 
great  number  that  have  been  recorded.  The  Pacific  coast  advices  art 
not  so  remarkable  as  they  would  appear,  did  we  not  know  that  th( 
Eastern  Province  trends  westward  north  of  the  United  States,  to  Alaska 
where  many  characteristic  Eastern  birds  were  noticed  by  Mr.  Dall  am 
Dr.  Bannister.  In  view  of  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  individual) 
straggle  southward  along  that  coast.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  whiL 
the  bird's  continental  breeding  range  is  not  south  of  Northern  Nev 
England,  it  should  also  breed  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  wintering  rang 
appears  almost  anomalous.  While  some  individuals  are  at  that  seasoi 
in  subtropical  and  tro|)ical  America,  others  are  wintering  in  the  Middl 
States,  if  not  also  in  Southern  New  England. 

'The  Yellow-rump  lays  four  to  six  eggs,  measuring  about  0.72  by  0.5^ 
inches;  they  are  white,  spotted  chiefly  in  a  wreath  about  the  large  end,  bu 
also  sparingly  over  the  entire  surface,  with  various  shades  of  brown,  none 
however,  quite  reddish,  but  some  nearly  blackish,  and  with  numerou 
other  shell-markings  of  neutral  tint.  A  nest  from  the  Yukon  (June  7 
is  rather  rudely  built  of  weed-stalks,  grass-stems,  and  rootlets,  ant 
warmly  lined  throughout  with  feathers.  Another  from  the  Arctic  coast 
east  of  Anderson  River,  is  entirely  composed  of  soft  vegetable  fibre,  witl 
a  few  grass-stems  for  lining;  it  was  built  in  a  pine-tree,  about  six  fee 
1'rom  the  ground.  A  third,  from  Nova  Scotia,  laid  on  the  horizonta 
fork  of  a  tree,  is  composed  chiefly  of  very  slender,  stitt'  rootlets  an< 
similar  hard  stems,  and  is  much  flatter  than  either  of  the  others. 

DENDRCECA  AUDUBONII,  (Towns.)  Bd. 

Audubon's  Warbler. 

• 

Sylvia  amluhonii^  Towns.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1837,  190.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v.  1839 
52  pi.  395. 

Sylvicola  uudubonii,  Bp.,  List,  1838  21.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  52 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1826,  pi.  77.- 
Nltt.,  Mau.  2d  ed.  i.  1840,  414.— Woodii.,  Sitj^r.  Rep.  1853,  71. 

Dendrma  audutMnii,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  273.— Kknx.,  P.  K.  U.  Rep.  x,  ia59,  part  iii,  24.- 
IIkehm.,  ibid,  part  iv,  39.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasb.  Ter.  1859,  181.— Scl. 
P.  Z.  S.  1858, 298  (Oaxacu) ;  18(50,  250  (Orizaba);  18()4. 172  (Mexico);  Cat.  A.  B 
18G1,  30.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  18G0, 273  (Guatemala).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,160.- 
CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  69.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  33;  Pr.  Cal 
Acad.  1870,  75;  B.  Cal.  1870,  88.— Stev.,  IJ.  S.  Geol.  Siirv.  Ter.  1870,  463.- 
Mkur.,  ibid.  1872,  67.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  175  (mountains  of  Colo 
rado,  up  to  timber-line).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  100. 

Hab. — Middle  and  Western  Provinces,  United  States;  East  to  Fort  Laramie;  Sontl 
^  Gautetnala.    No^thorn  WmM  ytt  undeiiued. 
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List  of  specimens. 


19202 

23 

19-203 

75 

19284 

1 

•  «  •  • 

Wind  River 

Wind  River  Mts. 
R.Biitte8  Platte.. 


May  29, 1860 
June  6, 1860 
May  12, 1860 


F.  V.  Hayden 
do 

G.  H.  Trook. 


5.25 

9..'^.0 

3.00 

5.50 

9.25 

2.75 

5.75 

9.25 

3.25 

LieMtenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 8826,  Laramie  Peak;  probably  about  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  species. 
Later  Expeditions. — 60701,  Fort  Bridger ;  62345-6,  Wyoming. 

Id  most  localities  through  its  range,  this  species  is  as  common  as  its 
Eastern  representative,  D.  coronata^  with  which  it  corresponds  precisely 
iu  bahite. 

The  only  nest  of  this  species  that  I  have  seen  is  in  the  Smithsonian, 
from  Vancouver's  Island,  where  it  was  secured  by  Mr.  Hepburn.  It  is 
built  in  the  crotch  formed  by  three  forks  of  an  oblique  stem,  and  is  ob- 
liquely conical  in  shape  to  correspond.  The  exterior  is  rather  coarse 
librons  strips  of  bark  and  weeds,  variously  intertwined ;  the  main  sub- 
stance is  of  fine  grasses  and  mosses,  mixed  with  large  feathers  and 
twine,  and  the  interior  is  lined  with  an  abundant  deposit  of  horse-hair. 

DENDECECA  BLACKBURNI^,  (Gm.)  Bd. 

Blacliburnian  Warbler. 

MotaciUa  hlackhumi(Fy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17^8,  977. 

SjfltiaUackbHmice,  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  527.— Vieiijl.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  36, 

pi.  96.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  Itill,  ()4,  pi.  23,  f.  3.--BP.,  Syn.  1828,  fcU— Nutt., 

Man.  i,  1832,  379.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  lti34,  208;  v,  1839,  7.3;  pis.  135,  399. 
Sjflnoola  hlackbumia,  Jard.,  ed.  WiU.  1832.— Rich.,  List,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 22 ;  Consp. 

1850,  307.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 57.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 48,  pi.  87.— Hoy,  Smiths. 

Rep.  1864,  4:^  (Missouri). 
MnMlta  blackburnicBf  Gkay,  G.  of  B. 
BkimoMpkus  blackbumiw,  Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  i,  1850,  19 ;  J.  f.  O.  1860,  328  (Costa  Rica).— 

SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1H55,  143  (Bogota) ;  1856,  130  ( Veragua). 
DfMirma  blackbumiee,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  274 ;  Rov.  1865,  189.~8cL,,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363 

(Xalapa);  1860,  64  (Ecuador);  Cat.  1862,  30.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  11 

(Guatemala) ;  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  780  (Merida).- Bryant,  Pr.  ik>st.  Soc.  vii,  18.>9 

(Bahamas).— La WR.,  Ann.  Lye.  vii.  62  (Panama);  ix,  1868,  94  (Costa  Rica). — 

SUMICH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Orizaba,  rare).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust. 

vi,  1866,  85  (migratory  at  Hamilton,  C.  W.).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  iv,  1864, 62 

(chiefly  migratory,  but  some  breed  in  Mat-Hachusetts).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 

iii,  1872,  175  (Kausas  and  Utah).— Coues,  Key,  1672,  ICO ;  aud  of  most  late 

writers 
Sylmparusy  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  v,  1812,  114,  pi.  44,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  82.— Nl^tt.,  i, 

392.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  205,  pi.  134. 
St/lcicoh  parusj  Aud.,  Syn.  18.39,  55.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  40,  pi.  83. — Emm.,  Cat.  B. 

Mass.  1835,  3.— Pkab.,  Rep.  B.  Mass.  1839,  310.— Linsl.,  Cat.  B.  Conn.,  Am. 

Joum.  Sci,  xliv,  1843,  257.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  226. 
MmtiUa  paniSy  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. 
Iiymamphus  parusy  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  311. 
Sffltla  lateralis,  Stepu.,  ShawV  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1817,  6.59. 
''{i)Moiacilla  chrysocephala  it  incaifa,^^  Gm.,  i,  1788,  971  and  976. — Also  of  Latham  and 

VlEILLOT. 

"(f)5^/ria  melan&rhoa;'  ViEHX.,  Nonv.  Diet,  xi,  1817, 180;  Euc.  Met.  ii,  1823,  444. 

J^afc.— Eastern  United  States  and  British  provinces.  West  to  Kansas  aud  Utah  (Mien), 
Brt^ls  from  Massachusetts  northward,  and  apparently  in  the  uiouutains  of  the  Middle 
States.    Winters  iu  Mexico  and  Central  Aiueriea.    Scarcely  West  Indian  {Drijant). 

As  is  now  well  kiiowu,  Wilson  described  the  young  of  this  species  as 
the  "Hemlock  Warbler,"  8.  parm^  iu  which  he  was  followed  by  many 
vritera.  Audubon  magnified  the  error  by  uniting  with  it  the  autumnal 
Warbler  of  Wilson,  which  is  the  young  of  the  Bay-breasted.  Bona- 
parte did  still  worse,  in  putting  the  "  Hemlock  Warbler"  in  a  dillerviut 
geuu8. 
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This  species,  famed  for  its  delicacy  of  coloring,  is  common  along  the 
Atlantic  States  during  the  migrations,  in  high,  open  woods,  associated 
with  virens,  castanea,  striata^  and  others.  Not  before  quoted  from  be- 
yond the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  its  known  range  has  lately  been 
extended  to  Utah.  Audubon  speaks  of  its  occurrence  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  and  Labrador,  and  on  the  Magdeleine  Islands,  describ- 
ing a  nest  and  eggs  from  the  former  locality. 

DENDRCECA  STRIATA,  (Forst.)  Bd. 
Black-poll  Warbler, 

Musdcapa  striata,  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  383,  428. 

Motacilla  atriata,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1786,  976. 

Sylvia  stHata,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  li,  1790, 527.— Vikill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,,  1807,  22,  pis.  75, 
76.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811,  40,. pi.  30,  f.  3 ;  vi,  1812,  101,  pi.  54,  f.  3.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  383.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  201,  pi.  1:«. 

Sylvicola  striata,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:n.  218.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  28,  pi.  78.— 
WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  70.— Hoy,  Smith.  Rep.  1864,  438(Mi88onri). 

Mniotilta  striata^  Gray. — Reinu.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  6  (Greenland). 

Bhimanphus  striatus.  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850,  20. 

Dendrceca  striata,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  280;  Rev.  1864,  192.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 
220.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  161.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  278 
(Alaska).- SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  780  (Merida).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  100, 
lig.  42,  and  pi.  2,  figs.  15,  16. — Also  of  all  local  lists  of  Eastern  United  States. 

Vendraxa  ptnus!  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1H61,  220  (eiTor).    (Labrador.) 

Hab, — Eastern  North  America ;  North  to  Arctic  Ocean ;  Northwest  to  Alaska ;  West 
to  Nebraska.  Greenland  (Reinh.,  Veddensk.  Meddel.  1854,  73 ;  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 6).  Cnba 
(Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  475 ;  Gundl.,  ibid,  1861,  326).  Bahamas  (Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
vii,  1859).  Bogota  (ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  ia55,  143).  (f )  Chili  (Confer  D.  atnoapillay  Lakdb., 
Weigm.  Arch.  IH(:4,  56;  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  321). 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 4644-50,  Nebraska. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Strongly  marked  as  this  species  is  in  its  complete  dress,  of  either  sex,  as  described  in 
the  Key,  p.  100,  there  is  difficulty  in  identifying  the  young  bird  in  the  fall,  when  it 
bears  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  the  young  of  the  Bay-breasted  Warbler.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  two  are  almost  precisely  alike,  but  there  is,  probably,  always  an  ap- 
preciable difference  below.  Young  striata  has  a  clear  pale  yellowish  wash,  if  any,  ou 
the  wiiit'O  of  the  under  parts,  fading  into  pure  white  on  the  under  tail-coverts  at  least, 
and  usually  has  at  least  a  few  dusky  streaks  on  the  sides ;  while  the  tinge  of  the  un- 
der parts  of  castanen  is  huffy  or  ochrey,  especially  observable  on  the  belly,  flanks  and 
under  tail-coverts,  just  where  striata  is  the  whitest,  and  it  has  no  dusky  streaks  on  the 
sides. 

In  the  extent  of  its  migrations  this  species  is  surpassed  by  none  of  its  allies,  and 
equalled  by  few,  if  any ;  its  dispersion  will  prove  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other 
Warbler,  should  the  D.  atricapilla  be  found  identical,  as  it  probably  will.  It  is  Known 
to  breed  beyond  the  United  States,  from  Labrador  to  Fort  Yukon,  whore  its  eggs  were 
procured  by  Mr.  Keunicott.  The  southernmost  breeding  localities  I  have  found  quoted 
are  the  Umbagog  Lakes,  and  Calais,  Maine  ( Verrill  and  Boardman).  It  is  very  abun- 
dant throughout  the  Eastern  United  States  during  the  migrations,  but  appears  to  leave 
the  country  altogether  in  the  fall,  wintering  further  south.  Audubon's  quotation, 
'* Columbia  River,''  requires  confirmation,  but  will  most  probably  be  proved  correct; 
in  that  event  the  case  will  apparently  correspond  to  that  of  D.  coronata. 

Two  nests  of  this  species,  from  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Fort  Yukon, 
respectively,  are  entirely  similar  in  material  and  structure.  Both  were 
taken  in  June,  one  with  four,  the  other  with  live  eggs.  They  are  built 
of  soft  weedy  material,  bleached  and  graj^,  and  withered  almost  to  dis- 
integration, mixed  with  grasses,  and  lined  with  finer  stems  of  the  same. 
The  eggs  are  finely  sprinkled  with  browm  and  neutral  tint,  chiefly  in  a 
wreath  abdnt  the  larger  half  of  the  e^g^^  and  have  also  a  few  larger 
blackish  spots  and  scrawls,  very  sharply  marked.  The  size  is  0.70  by 
0.52.  T\vo  nests  without  eggs,  taken  by  Dr.  Brewer  at  Grand  Menan, 
BTB  Quite  diti'ereut  in  appearance  and  material,  as  well  as  heavier  and 
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more  compact.  They  are  built  chiefly  of  moss,  mixe<l  with  small  twigs, 
weedy  and  fibrous  material,  and  rootlets ;  but  are  lined,  like  the  others, 
eDtiiely  with  fine  grasses. 

DENDRCECA  CASTANEA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Bay-breasted  Warbler, 

I 

Sykiacagtanea,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  it,  1810,  97,  pi.  14,  f.  4.— Bp.,  8yn.  1828,  80.— Nutt., 

Man.  i,  1832,  382.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  358,  pi.  69. 
Syliicola  catftanea.  Rich.,  List,  18:J7.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 2Z ;  Cousp.  i,  1850, 308.— AuD.,  Syn. 

18:^,  53.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  34,  pi.  80.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438 

(Missouri). 
MnioHlta  castaneay  Gray,  G«Dera  of  Birds. 
Bkimaupktts  castaneusy  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i.  1850,  19. 
Dendr(Eca  castaneoj  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,276;  Rev.  1865,  189.— Sol.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 

11  (Guatemala) ;  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860, 193  (Darien).— Lawr..  Auu.  Lye. 

N.  Y.  1861,  322  (Pauama).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  103.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  101 ; 

and  of  most  late  writers. 
Salvia  autumnalis,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  65,  pi.  23,  f.  3.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  390.— 

AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  449,  pi.  ^. 

JJaft.— Eastern  North  America ;  North  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  West  to  the  Lower  Missouri. 
Breeds  from  Northern  New  England  northward.  Winters  in  Central  America.  Mi- 
grant only  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.    No  Mexican  nor  West  Indian  quotations. 

The  earlier  authors  left  the  history  of  this  species  very  incomplete, 
having  had,  from  some  cause,  little  opportuuity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  it;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  common  bird  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 
I  observed  it  every  season  when  collecting  about  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  took  a  large  number  of  specimens.    It  passes  through  the  Middle 
States  in  May  and  returns  in  September,  being  found  during  the  whole 
of  these  months,  sometimes,  particularly  in  the  fall,  in  abundance.    It 
may  be  looked  for  in  any  woods,  where  the  other  species  of  the  genus 
stop  to  rest  and  feed  during  their  journeys,  and  in  orchards— the  last  a 
favorite  resort  of  Warblers  of  various  kinds  in  the  spring  when  the  ap- 
ple, pear,  peach,  and  cherry-trees  are  in  blossom,  the  birds  doubtless 
being  attracted  by  the  difterent  minute  insects  that  infest  our  fruit  trees. 
The  breeding  places  of  the  Bay-breasted  Warbler,  not  to  mention  its 
oest  and  eggs,  were  for  a  long  while  unknown;  latterly  the  desired  in- 
formation has  been  supplied.    Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard,  a  very  good  observer 
and  collector,  has  published  a  satisfactory  account.    He  took  two  nests 
with  eggBy  June  8th,  at  Umbagog,  where,  he  says,  the  species  is  the 
iDost  abundant  of  the  Sylvicolidw.    Both  were  placed  on  the  horizontal 
branch  of  a  hemlock-tree,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
seemed  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  resembling  those  of  the  Purple 
Finch.    They  were  built  of  jfine,  dead  larch  twigs,  mixed  in  one  instance 
with  long  tree-moss,  in  the  other  with  a  few  grass-stems,  and  smoothly 
lined  with  black  fibrous  rootlets,  some  moss  and  rabbit's  hair.    Exter- 
nal diameter  five  and  one-half  to  six  inches,  internal  two  and  one-half 
to  three;  depth  outside  two  and  one-half  to  three,  the  cavity  one  and 
one-fourth  to  one  and  one-half;  they  differed  in  shupe,  the  broader  nest 
being  the  shallower  one.    One  contained  three  eggs,  the  other  two;  the 
five  ranged  from  0.65  to  0.71  long,  by  0.50  to  0.53  broad.    The  ground 
color  was  bluish-green,  more  or  less  thickly  speckled  with  brown  all 
over,  the  markings  becoming  confluent,  or  nearly  so,  at  or  around  the 
larger  end,  where  the  brown  was  mixed  with   some  lilac  or  umber 
markings. 
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DENDECECA  PENNSYLVANICA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 

MoiQjdlla  pennsylvanicaj  LiNN.,  Sysfr.  Nat.  i,  17fi6,  333. 

Sylvia  pennsyhanica^  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  540. 

Dendra'ca  ptJinsylcanica,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  5i79 ;  Rev.  1865.  191.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibia, 
1859,  t>l ;  1860,  273  (Guatemala).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  836  (Honduras).— Salv., 
P.  Z.  8.  1867, 136  ( Veragiia).— Lawr.,  Aun.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 94  (Costa  Rica);  1869, 
200  (Yucatan).— Havd.,  Rep.  1862,  161  (to  month  of  Platte  River).— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872  (Leaveuworth,  Kaus.).— CoCES,  Key,  1872,  101,  fig.  43; 
and  of  all  late  local  writers  of  Eastern  United  States. 

Sylvia  icterocephalaf  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  5:J8.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807.  31, 
pi.  90.— WuLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  I1-O8,  99,  pi.  14,  f.  5.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  306, 
pi.  59.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  380. 

Sylvicola  icterocephalOj  AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  35,  pi.  81 ;  and  of  other  earlier  writers. — 
Hot,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  435  (Missouri). 

Dendrtsca  icterocephala,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363,  373  (Xalapa ;  Oaxaca). 

Hah. — Eastern  United  States;  little  if  anv  beyond  New  England,  where  it  breeds 
abundantly.  Apparently  retires  altogether  rrom  the  United  States  in  winter.  Baha- 
mas (J^y^aiiO*    Honduras  (&;/ater).    Panama  (Zairrenoe). 

Lieutenant  WarreiVs  Expedition.-— A^O,  moUth  of  Platte  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

According  to  my  experience,  the  Chestnut-sided  Warbler  is  a  very 
common  species  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  passing  through  in  great 
numbers  during  the  migrations,  where  it  is  found  in  orchards  and  open 
woods  in  company  with  several  other  species.  It  is  rather  southerly  in 
distribution,  apparently  not  passing  much,  if  any,  beyond  the  United 
States,  in  the  nortliern  parts  of  which  it  breeds.  It  retires  far  south  in 
winter.  The  numerous  nests  in  the  Smithsonian  collection  agree  in 
being  placed  in  an  upright  crotch,  generally  of  several  stems,  and  are 
all  more  or  less  lengthened  perpendicularly  to  lit  such  situations,  with  a 
rather  narrow  but  deep  cavity.  The  twigs  preserved  with  the  nests  are 
all  small,  and  in  one  case  the  nest  was  only  a  yard  from  the  ground. 
The  exterior  is  a  rather  loosely  woven  mass  of  weedy,  downy,  and  fibrous 
substances ;  the  interior  is  more  closely  woven  of  fine  grasses,  with  a 
tolerably  firm  and  even  brim.  Sometimes  there  is  horsehair  lining, 
sometimes  not.  None  of  the  nests  contain  more  than  four  eggs ;  sev- 
eral only  three;  one  is  occupied  alone  by  a  Cow-bird's.  The  shell  is 
white ;  the  markings  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  larger  end,  only  rarely 
a  few  dots  being  sprinkled  over  the  whole  surface,  and  they  form,  or 
tend  to  form,  in  many  cases,  a  wreath  about  the  large  end.  The  wreath 
is  sometimes  close  and  heavy,  consisting  of  confluent  blotches,  in  other 
instances  is  a  circle  of  separate  fine  dots.  The  markings  are  of  all 
shades,  from  light  reddish  to  various  darker  browns,  mixed  with  neutral 
tints.    The  size  is  about  0.68  by  0.50. 

DENDECECA  MACULOSA,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Black-and-yellow  Warbler. 

Motacilla  maculosa,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  984. 

Sylvia  maculosa.  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  536. — Vieiix  ,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  il,  1807,  pi.  93.— 

AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  lau,  -^60;  ii,  1834,  145;  v,  18:J9,  458;  pi.  50,  123.— NuTT., 

Man.  i,  1832,  370. 
Sylvicola  maculosa,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:U,  *213,  pi.  40.— Acd.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 65, 
'  pi.  96.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  43s  (Missouri). 

Rhimanphus  macufosus.  Cab.,  Mus.  Heiii.  1851,  20. 
Dendraxa  maculosa,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  284 ;  Rev.  18S5,  206.- ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363, 

373  (Xalapa).— Sci..  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  IH59,  11  (Guatemala).— Bryant,  Pr.  Host. 

Soc.  vii,  1859,  p.  —  (Bahamas).- Guxdl.,  J.  f.  O.  1861.  :i26  (Cuba).— Lawr., 

Ann.  Lyo,  N.  H.  N.  Y.  1861,  322  (Panama).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1862,  19  (Mexico).— 
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Mayn. — ^Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (Umbacog,  breeding).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 102, 
fig.  44 ;  and  of  all  late  local  writers  of  Kasteru  United  States. 
Sglria  magnoUaf  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  iii,  1811,  63,  pi.  23,  f.  3. 

Hah. — Eastern  North  America ;  In  summer,  New  England  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  migratory 
through  the  States ;  in  winter,  beyond  the  Unijted  States,  as  above  quoted. 
lAeulenant  Warren^ s  Expedition, — 4643,  month  of  Vermilion  River. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Maynard  has  given  us  an  Excellent  account  of  the  nest  and 
eggs  of  this  species.  A  nest,  taken  the  second  week  in  June,  1870,  at 
Umbagog,  "  was  placed  on  the  forked  branch  of  a  low  spruce,  about 
^ree  feet  from  the  ground,  on  a  rising  piece  of  land,  leading  from  a 
wood-path.  The  nest,  which  contained  four  eggs,  was  constructed  of 
dry  grass,  spruce  twigs,  roots,  etc.,  and  was  lined  with  fine  black  root^, 
the  whole  being  a  coarse  structure  for  so  dainty  looking  a  Warbler. 
The  eggs  wei:e  more  spherical  than  any  Warbler's  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  ground  color  is  a  creamy- white,  blotched  sparingly  over  with  large 
spots  of  lilac  and  umber."  The  dimensions  of  these  eggs  were :  0.62  bv 
0.52, 0.61  by  0.52,  0.62  by  0.50,  0.63  by  0.52  (hundredths  of  the  inch). 
Another  nest,  taken  June  8, 1871,  was  on  a  low  hemlock,  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  "It  is  composed  outwardly  of  a  few  scattered  dead 
twigs  of  larch,  interwoven  with  stalks  of  weeds  and  dry  grass,  ^t'  is 
lin^  with  black  horsehair;  this  dark  lining  formed  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  faded  appearance  of  the  outer  part.  The  whole  structure  is 
Tery  light  and  airy  in  appearance,  strongly  reminding  one  of  the  nest  of 
D.  pennsylvanica.  Dimensions  of  the  nest  are :  External  diameter  three 
ioches,  internal  diameter  two,  external  depth  one  and  three-fourths,  in- 
ternal depth  one  and  one-fourth."  The  four  eggs  in  the  nest  measured 
0.65  by  0.50,  0.62  by  0.47,  0.64  by  0.46,  0.65  by  0.48.  They  were,  ashy- 
white,  blotched  and  clouded  with  brown  and  lilac,  chiefly  around  ^nd 
about  the  larger  end,  and  sparsely  dotted  with  brown  elsewhere ;  they 
differed  in  the  size  and  amount  of  the  brown  spottings.  Two  other 
nests  are  also  described,  which,  with  their  eggs,  were  similar  to  the 
others  in  every  essential  respect. 

DENDEQBCA  DISCOLOR,  (Vieill.)  Bd. 

/■ 

'  Prairie  Warbler. 

Sffkia  discolor,  ViKiLL.,  Oi8.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  37,  pi.  98.— Bp.,  Syn.  1838,  8.S.— Nctt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  *'294"  (by  error  for  394).— Aud.,  Oni.  Biog.  i,  1831,  76,  pi.  14.— 
Lrmb.,  Aves  Cubse,  1850,  .3*2,  pi.  6,  f.  2. 

Siflvicola  discoWr,  Jarp.,  ed.  Wils.,  1832.— Rich.,  List,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838.— Aud., 
Syn.  1839.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 68,  pi.  97.— GotwE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  1.^)9. 

MnioiiUa  discoloTy  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. 

BkimanpkM  discolor.  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  474  (Cnba,  winter). 

Ikndngca  dinoolor,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  290;  Rev.  1866,  213.— Bryant,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  vii, 
1859  (Bahamas).— Newton,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 144  (St.  Croix).— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  IHGl, 
326  (Caba). — Auleu,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  64  (Massachusetts,  usually  rare).— 
CoUES,  t^.  Y,  1868,  274  (north  to  Massachusetts,  common). — CoUes,  Pr.  Bust. 
Soc.  xii,  1868,  110  (South  Carolina).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  20  (coast 
of  North  Carolina,  very  numerous).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 103.— Alx.bn,  Bull.  M. 
C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 268  (nndoabtedly  resident  in  Florida  in  the  whole  year) ;  iii,lK72, 
li&  (Kaoaas,  May,  rather  frequent). 

Sflvia  nmmta,  Wius.,  Am.  Om.  iii,  1811,  87,  pi.  25,  f.  4. 

Hob. — Eastern  United  States,  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts ;  west  to  Kansas.  Breeds 
throoKhont  its  range.  Winters  in  Florida,  and  abunilantly  in  most  of  the  West 
Indian  islands.    No  Mexican  nor  Central  American  record. 

The  pretty  little  Prairie  Warbler  was  one  of  my  earliest  bircl-acquaint- 
Aiices,  aod  one  I  bave  always  been  fond  of,  on  this  and  other  accounts. 
When  we  were,  shooting  birds  pretty  macli  all  the  time  we  cou\d  ^mOl^  o^ 
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"niake,'^  in  spite  of  the  college  dons,  in  onr  early  home  at  Washingtoi 
Dr.  Prentiss  and  I  knew  just  where  to  look  for  it,  and  it  did  not  tali 
long  to  get  a  few  of  the  delicate  birds,  in  their  season.  We  wei"e  gei 
erally  back  in  time  for  recitation,  and  even  if  that  performance  wei 
lame  in  consequence,  it  did  not  seem  much  matter,  comparatively.  Tl 
inflection  of  the  Prairie  Warbler's  notes  was  a  much  more  agreeab 
theme  than  that  of  a  Greek  verb,  and  I  am  still  uncertain  whether 
was  not  quite  as  profitable.  There  w^as  a  little  glade  just  by  the  colleg 
bordering  Rock  Creek,  closed  in  by  high  woods — a  sloping,  sandy  fiel 
run  waste  with  scattered  cedars — where  we  could  be  sure  of  finding  tl 
Warblers  any  day,  from  the  2Uth  of  April,  for  two  or  three  weeks.  T( 
to  one  we  would  not  see  the  little  creatures  at  first ;  but  presently,  fro 
the  very  nearest  juniper,  would  come  the  well  known  sounds.  A  cui 
ons  song,  if  song  it  can  be  called — as  much  like  a  mouse  complaining 
the  tooth  ache  as  anything  else  I  can  liken  it  to — it  is  simply  indescrib 
ble.  Then  perhaps  the  quaint  performer  would  dart  out  into  the  ai 
turn  a  somersault  after  a  passing  midge,  get  right  side  up,  and  into  tl 
shrubbery  again  in  an  instant;  or  if  we  kept  still,  with  wide-open  eyt 
we  would  see  him  perched  on  a  spray,  settling  firmly  on  his  legs,  wii 
his  beak  straight  up  in  the  air,  the  throat  swelling,  and  hear  the  curioi 
music  again.  After  that  would  come  the  inevitable  tragedy — for  tragec 
it  is,  and  I  cannot,  after  picking  np  warm  bloody  little  birds  for  yeai 
make  anything  else  out  of  it.  or  learn  to  look  on  it  with  indifierenee. 

1  did  not  see  this  bird  in  Kansas,  where  my  friend  Allen  found  it,  nci 
of  course,  further  westward ;  but  a  few  years  afterward,  when  the  € 
centric  course  of  military  migration  stranded  me  on  a  sandbar  on  tl 
Korth  Carolina  coast,  there  were  the  Prairie  Warblers  as  plenty,  i 
unmusical  and  interesting,  as  ever.    Excepting  the  ubiquitous  Yello^ 
rumps,  they  were  the  only  Warblers  that  showed  bad  taste  enough 
come  voluntarily  about  Fort  Macon  in  any  considerable  numbers.    Bi 
they  api)ear  to  fancy  rather  barren,  sandy  places,  very  likely  becan 
they  have  grown  fond  of  certain  kinds  of  bugs,  and  if  so,  they  rau 
have  been  contented  there.    Arriving  the  latter  part  of  April,  they  b 
came  very  num^ous  in  May,  all  through  the  juniper  patches,  clumps 
live-oak,  and  scrubby  "yupon"  tracts,  singing  at  their  best  and  catcbii 
insects  in  the  air.    1  consider  them  very  expert  fly-catchers,  quite  equ 
in  this  resjiect  to  most  of  their  tribe;  and  my  experience  has  been 
show  that  they  are  not  so  terrestrial  as  Audubon  intimates.     lie  sa; 
that  "while  on  the  ground,  where  it  remains  a  good  deal,  it  search 
among  the  leaves  slowly  and  carefully;"  but  I  never  saw  anything 
the  kind.    But  as  he  says,  the  bird's  ordinary  flight  is  weak  and  vac 
lating,  not  often  protracted  further  than  from  one  bush  to  another; 
appears  to  find  coming  down  easier  than  going  up  was.    I  also  agr 
with  him  that  it  goes  singly — never  in  troops;  but  I  have  certainly  se< 
many  more  at  once  than  the  three  or  four  lie  allows  to  a  thirty  acre  l( 

As  above  intimated,  the  Prairie  Warbler  breeds  along  the  Atlant 
coast,  but  only  a  few  about  Washington,  where  I  never  (liscovered  tl 
nest;  nor  was  1  more  fortunate  in  either  of  the  Carolinas.  Wilso 
Nuttall,  and  Audubon,  who  described  the  nidification  and  the  eggs 
they  believed  them  to  be,  give  such  entirely  diflerent  accounts,  that, 
the  uncertainty,  the  following  notice,  which  I  owe  to  my  kind  friend,  E 
Brewer,  may  be  the  more  acceptable.  Dr.  Brewer  corroborates  Nuttal 
account,  in  the  interesting  article  intended  for  his  forthcoming  work : 

"Both  Wilson  and  Audubon  were  evidently  at  fault  in  their  descri 
tions  of  the  nest  and  eggs.  These  do  not  coirespond  with  more  rcce 
and  2>09it}ve  observations.    Its  nest  is  never  pensile.    Mr.  Nuttall's  il 
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seriptions,  on  the  other  haud,  are  made  from  his  own  observatioDs,  and 
are  evidently  correct.  He  describes  a  nest  that  came  under  his  observ- 
ation, as  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  D.  wstiva.  It  was 
not  iiensile,^  but  fixed  in  a  forked  branch,  and  formed  of  strips  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  red-cedar,  fibres  of  asclepias,  and  caterpillar's  silk,  and 
thickly  lined  with  the  down  of  the  Gnaphalium  plantagincum.  He 
describes  the  eggs  as  having  a  white  ground,  sharp  at  one  eud,  and 
marked  with  spots  of  lilac-purple  and  of  two  shades  of  brown,  more 
namerons  at  the  larger  end,  where  the^'  formed  a  ring.  He  speaks  of 
their  note  as  slender,  and  noticed  their  arrival  about  the  second  week  of 
May,  leaving  the  middle  of  September. 

"At  another  time  Mr.  Nuttall  was  attracted  by  the  slender,  filing  notes 
of  this  bird,  resembling  the  suppressed  syllables  ^t^h-^tsh-^tsh-Hshea,  be- 
ginning low  and  gradually  growing  louder.  With  its  mate  it  was  busily 
engaged  collecting  flies  and  larvae  among  a  clump  of  locust-trees  in  Mount 
Anburn.  Their  nest  was  near,  and  the  female,  without  any  precautions, 
went  directly  to  it.  Mr.  Nuttall  removed  two  eggs,  which  he  afterward 
replaced.  Each  time,  on  his  withdrawal,  she  returned  to  the  nest,  and 
resorted  to  no  expedients  to  entice  him  away. 

"Several  nests  of  this  Waibler  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Welch  in 
Lynn.  One  was  built  on  a  wild  rose,  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  is  a  snug,  compact,  and  elaborately  woven  structure,  having  a  height 
and  a  diameter  of  about  two  and  one-half  inches.  The  cavity  is  two 
inches  wide  and  one  and  one  half  deep.  The  materials  of  which  the 
oater  parts  are  woven  are  chiefly  the  soft  inner  bark  of  small  shrubs, 
mingled  with  dry  rose-leaves,  bits  of  vegetable  wood,  woody  fibres,  de- 
cayed stems  of  plants,  spiders'  webs,  etc.  The  whole  is  bound  together 
hke  a  web  by  cotton-like  fibres  of  a  vegetable  origin.  The  upper  rim  of 
this  nest  is  a  marked  feature,  being  a  strongly  interlaced  weaving  of 
vegetable  roots  and  strips  of  bark.  The  lining  of  the  nest  is  composed 
of  fine  vegetable  fibres  and  a  few  horse-hairs.  This  nest,  in  its  general 
mode  of  construction,  resembles  all  that  I  have  seen  ;  only  in  others  the 
materials  vary — in  some  dead  and  decayed  leaves,  in  others  remains  of 
old  cocoons,  and  in  others  the  pappus  of  composite  plants  being  more 
prominent  than  the  fine  strips  of  bark.  The  nests  are  usually  within 
foor  feet  of  the  ground.  The  eggs  vary  from  three  to  five,  and  even  six. 
"Tlie  late  Dr.  Gerhardt  found  this  bird  the  most  common  Warbler  in 
Northern  Georgia.  There  its  nests  were  similar  in  size,  structure,  and 
position,  but  diftered  more  or  less  in  the  materials  of  whirh  tbey  were 
made.  The  nests  were  a  trifle  larger  and  the  walls  thinner,  the  cavities 
being  correspondingly  larger.  The  materials  were  more  invariably  tine 
strips  of  inner  bark  and  flax  like  vegetable  fibres,  and  were  lined  with 
ihe  finest  stems  of  plants,  in  one  case  with  the  feathers  of  the  Great 
Homed  Owl.  In  that  neighborhood  the  eggs  were  deposited  by  the  15th 
of  May. 

"In  Massachusetts  the  Prairie  Warbler  invariably  selects  wild  pasture- 
land,  often  not  far  from  villages,  and  always  open  or  very  thinly  wooded. 
In  Georgia  their  nests  were  built  in  almost  every  kind  of  bush  or  low 
tree,  or  on  the  lower  limbs  of  post-oaks,  at  the  height  of  from  four  to 
seven  feet.  Eggs  were  found  once  as  early  as  the  2d  of  May,  and  once 
as  late  as  the  10th  of  June.  They  arrived  there  by  the  lOih  of  April, 
and  seemed  to  prefer  hillsides,  but  were  found  in  almost  any  open 
locality. 

"In  Southern  Illinois,  Mr.  Ridgway  cites  this  species  as  a  rather  rare 
bird  among  the  oak  barrens  where  it  breeds.     He  also  met  with  it>\w 
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orchards  iii  the  wooded  portions,  iu  April,  during  the  northward  migra- 
tion of  the  Sylvicolidw. 

*'The  eggs  are  of  an  oval  shape,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  measure  0.68 
by  0.48  of  an  inch.  They  have  a  white  ground,  marked  with  spots  of 
lilac  and  purple,  and  two  shades  of  umber-brown.'' 

DENDECECA  DOMINICA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Tellow-tbroated  Warbler* 

Moiacilla  dominicaj  Ltnn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  334. 

DcndrcBca  dominica,  Bd.,  Rev.  1665,  209  (Coiima,  &c.). — Lawr.,  Add.  Lye.  ix,  1869,  200 
(Yucatan).— SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Orizaba,  Aac.).— Aixen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 268  (Florida,  in  winter).— COUKS,  Key,  1872, 103.— Scott, 
Pr.  Bost.  ISoc.  1872  (West  Virginia).— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  60. 

Motadlla  supcrdlioia^  Bodd.,  PI.  Eul.  686,  f.  1. 

MniotUta  supcrciUoaa^  Gkay,  Genera  of  Birds. 

DendrcBca  superciliosa,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  289.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  3(i3  (Xalapa) ;  1859, 
.•^3  (Oaxaca) ;  1861,  p.  —  (Jamaica) ;  1863,  368  (Mexico) ;  Cat.  1862,  33.— SCL. 
&  Salv.,  Ibis,  iii,  1860,  274  (Guatemala).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No. 
94  (quite  common). — CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  408  (Washington, 
D.  C.,  accidental ;  spec,  in  1842). — Gundl.,  J.  f.  0. 1861, 326  (Cuba,  common). — 
Makch,  Pr.  Phila,  Acad.  1863,  293  (Jamaica,  June).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii, 
1868,  109  (South  Carolina,  common).— Turjsb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 42  (straggler).- 
Snow,  B.  Knns.  1873,  5  (Neosho  Falls,  in  June). 

Motadlla  flavicoUia,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  959. 

Sylvia  fladcoUia,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  518.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  64,  pi.  12,  f.  6. 

Motadlla  pendlis,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  960. 

Sylvia  penailis,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  520.— ViEiix.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 11,  pi. 
72.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 79.— Nutt.,  i,  1832, 374.— ^iUD.,  Orn.  Biog.,  i,  1831, 434,  pi.  85. 

Sylvicola  pensiliSj  Rich.,  Rep.  Br.  Assoc.,  1837. — Bp.,  List,  18:^ ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  307. — 
AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 53.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 32,  pi.  79.— Gossi-:,  B.  Jam.  1847, 156. 

Bhimanphus 2)entnli8y  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855, 474  (Cuba).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  '^1  (Cordova). 

Hah. — Eastern  United  States,  north  to  Maryland;  to  Now  Jersey  (Audubon);  to 
Pennsylvania  {Turnbull);  to  New  York  (Dckay);  to  Connecticut  (Linsley).  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, and  Kansas.  Cuba.  Jamaica.  St.  Domingo  (Sall^y  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  2:U).  Mexico, 
on  west  coast  to  Coiima.  Guatemala.  Winters  from  Florida  southward.  (A  var.  albi- 
lora  is  described  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  606.) 

This  is  essentially  a  Southern  species,  wbicli  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  fnrtber  north  than  Washington,  D.  C.  Audubon,  however,  gives 
it  to  New  Jersey;  and  Turnbull,  in  his  admirable  List,  notes  it  as  a 
stiaggler  to  the  lower  counties  of  New^  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
Eev.  Mr.  Linsley  included  it  among  the  birds  of  Connecticut,  but  ap- 
parently upon  information  at  second  hand  ;  and  it«  occurrence  in  New 
England  is  very  questionable.  (See  Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  18G8,  270.) 
Mr.  Lawrence  omits  it  from  his  New  York  list.  In  Ohio,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Wheaton  states  that  it  was  common  one  season:  '* It  seems,"  he  adds, 
"quite  partial  to  the  vicinity  of  running  water,  and  is  usually  seen  on 
trees  and  fences  near  rivers.  In  its  habits  it  approaches  the  Titmice 
and  Creepers,  frequently  hanging  and  walking,  head  downward,  on  fence 
rails.^  1  have  noted  similar  habits  of  the  species  in  South  Carolina. 
Prof.  Snow's  reference  is  particularly  interesting,  indicating  that  the 
bird  breeds  in  Kansas.  It  would  also  appear,  from  viirious  accounts, 
to  breed  iu  the  West  Indies.  It  has  not,  to  ray  knowledge,  been  ob- 
served to  winter  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  excepting  in  Florida. 

Since  the  foregoing  paragraph  was  prepared,  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott  has 
printed  an  interesting  note  respecting  the  occurrence  and  probable 
breeding  of  the  species  in  Kanawha  County,  West  Virginia.  Two  indi- 
viduals, male  and  female,  were  taken  in  July. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  nests  I  ever  saw,  was  built  by  a  Yellow- 
throated  Warbler  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  where  it  was  secured 
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and  forwarded  to  the  Smithsoniau  by  Mr.  Norwood  Giles.  It  is  built  in 
a  large  mass  of  Spauish  moss  {Tilldndsia  usneaides)^  aud  composed 
chiefly  of  that  material.  A  part  of  the  mat^s  which  hung  from  an  oak 
bough,  two  feet  downward  and  a  foot  across,  was  caught  up  and  closely 
\^oveu  together  with  a  little  fibrous  substance  aud  much  plant-down,  to 
form  a  swinging  bed  for  the  nest,  with  a  lateral  entrance  which  will  ad- 
mit the  hand.  Inside  is  the  nest  proper,  of  the  usual  dimensions,  very 
Deatly  wrought  of  the  moss,  with  a  smooth,  even  border,  and  lined  with 
plant-down  aud  a  few  fine  grasses.  The  eggs  of  this  nest  were  of  the 
usual  form,  measuring  0.70  by  0.52,  white,  with  a  wreath  of  sepiabrown, 
blackish  aud  lilac  spots  around  the  larger  end. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  species  is  limited  to  observing  it  on  a  few 
occasions  in  and  around  the  city  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Ajccord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Maynard,  the  Yellow-throats  "are  found  throughout  the  en- 
tire extent  of  Florida,  where  they  are  resident,  though  the  majority  leave 
in  May  with  other  Warblers,  and  return  early  in  November  5  they  fre- 
quent piney  woods  and  hummocks,  associating  with  Titmice,  Nuthatches, 
etc  1  have  shot  this  si)ecies  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's,  where  it 
was  searching  for  insects  in  the  low  trees  in  the  numerous  swamps  there ; 
and  again  I  have  seen  them  on  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  high  trees  in 
the  trackless  piney  woods.  They  are  very  slow  of  movement  for  Warb- 
lers, and  have  many  of  the  habits  of  the  Black-and-white  Creeper, 
clinging  to  the  limbs  and  running  up  and  down  the  tree- trunks,  after 
the  manner  of  that  species.  I  have  even  seen  one  climbing  about  the 
roof  of  a  house.  They  are  very  unsuspicious,  and  may  be  found  almost 
any  day  in  autumn  and  early  winter  on  the  live  and  water  oaks  which 
grow  in  the  streets  of  Jacksonville.  The  songs  of  this  bird  are  simple, 
and  resemble  the  trills  of  the  Pine  Warbler — or,  perhaps,  the  continuous 
lisping  chirp  of  the  Black-and-white  Creeper  sounds  more  nearly  like  it. 
I  think  the  species  mnot  breed  in  Florida,  as  1  have  seen  specimens 
taken  in  the  State  in  June." 

lam  favored  with  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  J.M.  Wheaton, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  under  date  of  May  1,  1873,  respecting  the  appear- 
ance of  this  species  in  Ohio :  "It  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  con- 
stant of  our  Warblers.  I  saw  the  first  one  this  year  on  the  21st  of  April. 
That  night  we  had  frost,  with  snow  for  three  successive  days  afterward. 
On  the  25th  I  saw  three,  on  the  26th  one  (in  the  city),  on  the  27th  three, 
and  on  the  28th  five  or  six,  two  of  which  I  shot.  No  other  Warbler 
made  its  appearance  until  the  30th,  when  the  Summer  Yellowbird  ar- 
rived. The  Yellow-throat  prefers  the  trees  along  the  banks  of  streams. 
The  two  specimens  which  I  secured  agree  with  your  description  ('Key,' 
p.  103),  except  that  the  back  is  not  streaked,  and  each  feather  is  obso- 
letely  uiargiDed  with  ashy.''  These  specimens  were  evidently  not  quite 
in  perfect  plamage. 

DBNDRCECA  PALMARUM,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Yellow  Bed-poll  Warbler. 

^ot^dnM  palmarum,  6m.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  951. 

Sskia  pahnarum,  Lath.,  Ind.  Ofd.  ii,  1790,  544.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  21.  pi. 
73.—BP.,  Am.  Ora.  ii,  pi.  10,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  83.— D'Ojujig.,  La  Sagra's 
Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  61,  pi.  8. 

8$ki(ola  palmarum,  Sall£,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  231  (St.  Domingo). 

Ikudrmsa  palmarum,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  288;  Rov.  1865,  207.— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  See. 
viii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  326  (Cuba).— Sci«,  P.  Z.  8.  1861, 
71  (Jamaica).— CouES  &  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  408  (Waa\\\T\fttov\,\3,C, 
migratory ).--Coi7^,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v,  1868,  274  (migratory  ui  !Aew  l£»\i^\twi^^ 
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some  perhaps  breeding). — CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 109  (Soath  Carolina, 
wintering). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871.  268  (Florida,  winteriug).--MAYN., 
B.  11a.  1872,  52 ;  Gnide,  1870,  104.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  104. 

Sylvia  peitchia^  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  vi,  1812, 19,  pi.  28,  f.  4  (not  of  early  authors,  which  re- 
fers to  species  like  aHtiva), — Nutt.,  i,  1832,  364.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  259, 
360,  pis.  163, 164. 

Sylvicola  petechia,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 215,  pi.  41.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 58.— AuD., 
B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  55,  pi.  90.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  437  (Missouri).— Trippe, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1872,  114  (Wisconsin). 

^^Seiurus  petechiaf  McCdl.,  Bost.  Joum.  N.  H.  iv,  406." 

Sfilricola  ruficapdlay  Bp.,  List,  1838 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  307.    (Not  Motucilla  r.,  Gm.) 

lihimanphua  ruJicapilluSf  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  473  (Cuba). 

Hob. — Eastern  North  America  to  the  Lower  Missouri.  North  to  Labrador,  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  Fort  Simpson.  No  record  of  breeding  in  the  United  States  south  of  Maine. 
Winters  in  the  Southern  States,  from  the  Carohnas  to  Texas ;  Bahamas,  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
and  St.  Domingo.    No  Mexican  or  Central  American  quotations. 

The  Palm  Warbler  is  an  extremely  abundant  bird  in  the  Southern 
States  in  winter,  and  equally  common  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
during  the  migrations,  but  has  not  been  observed  to  breed  south  of  the 
British  possessions,  excepting  in  Maine,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Board- 
man,  it  occasionally  nests  near  C<alais.  It  passes  rapidly  through  the 
Middle  and  Western  States  very  early  in  the  spring,  sometimes  reaching 
the  Connecticut  Valley  before  the  snow  is  gone,  and  returns  more  leis- 
urely in  autumn,  lingering  late  by  the  way.  It  is  found  in  New  England 
through  October,  and  has  even  been  seen  in  Massachusetts  in  Novem- 
ber. Its  habits  are  somewhat  peculiar,  some  of  them,  such  as  the  con- 
tinual jetting  of  the  tail  and  fondness  for  the  ground,  recalling  the 
Seiuri  rather  than  a  bird  of  its  own  genus.  Unlike  most  Warblers,  it 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  high  thick  woods,  being  partial  to  coppices, 
hedge-rows,  straggling  shrubbery,  and  especially  old  waste  fields,  where 
it  delights  to  ramble  and  flutter  in  company  with  Yellow-rumps  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  Sparrows.  It  keeps  much  on  the  ground,  running  among 
the  weeds  and  stubble,  and  even  on  the  open  dust  of  the  wayside,  with 
a  peculiar  tremulousness,  something  like  that  of  the  Titlark.  Its  song, 
if  it  have  one,  I  have  never  heard ;  its  only  note,  with  us,  is  a  slight 
"  Uipj"  indistinguishable  from  that  of  several  of  its  allies.  This  is  cor- 
roborated by  Dr.  Brewer,  as  I  learn  from  an  early  proof-sheet  of  his 
work.  He  says:  "They  have  no  other  song  than  a  few  simple  and  fee- 
ble notes,  so  thin  and  weak  that  they  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  the 
sounds  made  by  the  common  grasshopper."  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  nidification,  which  is  describexl  by  l3r.  Brewer  as  follows : 

"The  Red-Poll  usually  selects  for  the  site  of  its  nest  the  edge  of  a 
swampy  thicket,  more  or  less  open,  placing  it  invariably  upon  the  ground. 
They  are  usually  not  large,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  and 
two  and  a  half  in  depth,  the  diameter  aud  depth  of  the  cavity  averaging 
each  only  half  an  inch  less.  The  walls  are  compactly  and  elaborately 
constructed  of  an  interweaving  of  various  fine  materials,  chiefly  fine  dry 
grasses,  slender  strips  of  bark,  stems  of  the  smaller  plants,  hypnum  and 
other  mosses.  Within,  the  nest  is  warmly  and  softly  lined  with  down 
and  feathers. 

"Mr.  Kennicott  met  with  a  nest  of  this  bird  at  Fort  Resolution,  June 
IS.  It  was  on  the  ground,  on  a  hummock,  at  the  foot  of  a  small  spruce, 
in  a  swamp.    When  found  it  contained  five  young  birds. 

"Their  eggs  are  of  a  rounded-oval  shape,  and  measure  0.70  of  an  inch 
in  length  by  0.55  in  breadth.  Their  ground-color  is  a  yellowish  or  creamy- 
white,  and  their  blotches,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  are  of  a  blending 
of  purple,  lilac,  and  reddish-brown." 
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DEXDRCECA  PIXUS,  (Wils.)  Bd. 
Ftac  CTttptog  Wirklf  r. 

Sykiapimws,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iiL  1?11,  *^,  pi.  19.  fiff.  4.~Bp.,  Syn.  182S,  SI.— NrxT., 
Man.  i,  1332,  3?7.— Aui>.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii.  1??34,  232,  pi.  111. 

IlryotiborM  jn««,  Stefh.,  Shawns  G.  Z.  xiv,  194. 

Sificieola  |nii««,  Jardu  :  Kich.  &  Bp.,  Lista. — Aud.,  Svd.  1S:)9,  54. — Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1S41, 
37,  pi.  82. — WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  In53,  70  (Texas). — Trippe,  Pr.  Esa.  Inat.  vi, 
ir^l,  114  (qneries  it  from  Minnesota). 

JQnmamfkmt  pimms,  Bp.,  Consp.  L  1^0.  311. 

LaidnKa  jnaat.  Bd.,  B.  X.  A  1^,  277 :  Rev.  l^->.  190  (uot  of  CouES,  Phila.  Acad.  1H61, 
220,  which  =  ttn'o/a  /).— CouBS  &,  Pkext..  SmithB.  Rep.  It^l.  407  ( Wa8hiDg:ton, 
D.  C.,  breeding,  bat  oot  winteriug). — McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  lost,  vi,  lt?06, 86  (Ham- 
ilton, C.  W.).— Coi'ES.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  l^ix?,  272  (!Ve\v  England,  breeding,  not 
wintering). — CocES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  lt?6S,  109  (South  Carolina,  resident). — 
Ttrxb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  I«^t39,  IS  (migratory).— Allex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  2(» 
(FloTidak  resident). — Mayn.,  Gnide,  1^*70,  103  (Massachusetts,  migratorv,  a  few 
breeding) ;  B.  Fhi.  1872,  49.— Coles,  Key,  1(?72,  104. 

Sffkia  vigonii,  ArD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  li?:^2,  153, 30. 

Ttreo  vigormj  Ncrr.,  Man.  i,  1832,  318. 

JTiii.— Eastern  United  States  to  the  Lower  Missonri.  North  to  Canada  and  Now 
Bnmswick,  bot  not  to  Labrador.  Bermuda  {Jones,  Nat.  in  Benn.  1859,  59 ;  only  extra- 
Hmital  record).  Breeds  thronghont  its  United  States  range ;  resident  from  the  Caroli- 
nas  Boathward. 

Like  the  Palm  Warbler,  with  which  it  is  often  found  associated,  the 
Pine-creeping  is  a  migrant  betimes  in  the  spring,  and  a  loiterer  in  the 
fall.  The  range,  as  well  as  the  movement  of  the  two  species,  is  some- 
what coincident,  but  that  of  the  present  bird  is  more  restricted,  not  ex- 
tendiDg  into  the  West  Indies,  nor  reaching  so  far  north.  The  quotation 
"Labrador"  originated  in  an  error  of  mine  some  jears  since  On  a  i*e- 
examination  lately  of  the  specimen  I  thought  waspinus,  I  find  that  it  is 
a  newly-fledged  Black- poll  Warbler,  in  the  spotted  plumage  common  to 
Yeiy  young  birds  of  many  si>ecies  of  Warblers  aud  Thrushes,  corre- 
sponding to  the  equally  early  and  transient  streaked  stage  of  many 
Sparrows.  The  earliness  of  the  vernal  movement  is  attested  by  the 
bird's  presence  in  New  England  by  the  end  of  March,  sometimes  when 
the  gronnd  is  still  covered  with  snow.  Audubon  aflirms  that  it  winters 
in  the  Middle  States,  but  I  think  the  alleged  fact  has  not  been  since  con- 
firmed. Dr.  Turnbull  does  not  so  state;  and  for  my  own  part  I  could 
never  detect  the  species  in  Maryland  or  Virginia  between  October  aud 
March.  I  found  it,  however,  at  all  seasons  in  South  Carolina,  where  it 
is  extremely  abundant,  and  one  of  the  very  few  species  breeding  there. 
It  nests  there  remarkably  early  for  a  AVarbler,  the  first  broods  being 
abroad  by  the  second  week  in  April.  The  northward  migration  of  that 
portion  of  the  great  body  of  birds  that  winter  in  the  Southern  States 
begins  in  March,  about  the  time  that  those  not  intending  to  move  off  set 
aboat  mating  aud  nesting.  The  return  movement  is  delayed  in  its  com- 
pletion until  November  by  the  stragglers. 

The  nest  is  built  of  a  variety  of  soft  vegetable  substances,  plant-down, 
&c.,  usually  mixed  with  fine  rootlets,  and  often  with  hair  or  feathers, 
and  set  on  a  foundation  of  coarse  fibrous  and  weedy  material.  It  mea- 
sores  about  three  inches  across  by  two  deep,  and  generally  presents  a 
pretty  firm  brim  of  circularly  disposed  fibres.  It  is  placed  on  trees. 
The  eggs  are  commonly  four  in  number,  about  0.70  by  0.50,  of  the  usual 
shape,  white,  speckled, and  spotted  with  different  shades  of  brown, 
nsually  tending  to  wreathe  around  the  larger  end,  sometimes  generally 
distributed. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  Pine-creeping  Warbler  is  partial  to  coiufctow^ 
^oods,  bat  bj  no  means  coutined  to  such  forests ;  in  fact  1  bave  ob^ivevi 
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it  in  almost  every  sitaatiou  in  which  any  Warbler  coald  be  exi>ect 
Mr.  Allen  has  accurately  indicated  the  variability  of  its  resorts :  ''l)ur 
the  last  weeks  of  April  and  the  early  part  of  May,  they  freqnent  o; 
fields,  obtaining  much  of  their  lood  from  the  ground,  associating  \^ 
D.  palmarinnj  and  at  this  time  closely  resembling  it  in  habits.  A  li 
later  they  retire  to  the  pine  forests,  where  they  almost  exclusively 
main  during  summer,  keeping  mostly  in  the  tops  of  the  taller  tn 
During  a  few  weeks,  about  October  1st,  they  again  come  alK)ut  the 
chards  and  fields."  This  note  refers  to  Massachusetts.  In  Florida,  wt 
the  same  writer  found  it  abundant  in  winter,  he  states  that  it  is  m 
on  the  ground  at  that  season,  and  that  it  comes  into  full  song  in  Fel 
ary,  from  which  latter  circumstance  we  may  conclude  it  is  then  pairi 
The  song  is  rather  weak  and  monotonous — a  chirring  trill,  insusce 
ble  of  adequate  translation  into  words;  and  during  most  of  the  y 
only  a  slight  chirp  is  heard.  The  bird  is  of  a  sociable  if  not  gregari 
nature,  usually  going  in  straggling  companies  of  its  own  kind,  and  oi 
mixing  with  Titmice,  Kinglets,  and  Nuthatches,  the  whole  throng  gj 
and  amicably  flitting  through  the  shady  woods,  scrambling  incessai 
on  and  all  around  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  eager,  restless  ques 
their  minute  insect  food. 

SEIURUS  AUROCAPILLUS,  (Linn.)  Sw. 
Golden-erowned  Thrash;  Orange-crowned  Accentor. 

MotaciUa  aurocapilla,  LiNX.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1766,  334.— Gm.,  op,  cit.  1788,  982. 

Tardus  aurompUlus,  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  328.— Wiij*.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1810,  88,  pi 
f.  2.— NiTTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  355.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  18:;4,  253,  pi.  143. 

Sylvia  aurocapilla^  Bp.,  Joum.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1826,  35;  Syu.  1828,  77. 

JSciurus  aurocapillusj  Sw.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1827, 171.— Sw.  dl  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 22 
D'Okbig.,  La  Sagra'8  Cuba,  1840,  55.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii, ;«,  pi.  148.— Bd.,  B 
A.  U=r58,  260;  Rev.  1865,  214.— Mookk,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  55  (Honduras).— Max 
J.  f.  O.  1858,  177.— Jones,  Berm.  27.— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862,  160.— Hoy,  Smi 
Rep.  1864, 437  (Missouri).— Sumich.,  Mem.Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 547  (Orizaba,  &c. 
Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  94  (Costa  Rica);  1869,  200  (Yucatau).— Dali 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  268  (Alaska,  breeding).— ScL,,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 
(Cordova).— Sall6,  ibid.  1857, 231  (St.  Domingo).- Newton,  Ibis,  i,  1842  (Si 
Cruz).— Cab.;  J.  f.  O.  iii,  471  (Cuba).— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  7C^.— Scr«,  P.  Z.  S.  1 
70.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  80  (Costa  Rica).— Sai.v.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  184  (Cbiriqui 
Alijcn,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 2()9  (Florida,  wintering). — Allen,  op.  cit.  iii,  1 
125  (Eastern  Kansas,  May). — Coues,  Key,  1872,  105,  fig.  45 ;  and  of  all 
United  States  writers. 

Accentor  aurocapiUus^  Rich.,  List,  1837. 

Enicocichla  aurocapillOf  Giiay. 

Henicocichla  aurocapilla,  Cab.— GrNDL.,  J.  f  O.  1861,  326  (Cuba).— ScL.,  Cat.  1862, 
P.  Z.  S.  1870,  8:^6  (Honduras). 

1  Urdus  coronatns,  Vieill,,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  8,  pi.  64. 

Hah. — Eastern  Province  North  America ;  west  to  Platte  and  Yellowstone,  and  the 
to  Alaska.    Winters  sparingly  in  Florida  and  along  Gulf  coast,  but  the  greater  nun 
enter  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Central  America  {numerous  quotations).    Mazat 
Breeds  almost  throughout  its  North  American  range. 
f  "  Lieutenant  Warren*s  Expedition. — 4714,  4717,  mouth  of  Platte  River;  4715,  Bald  Isla 

4716,  James  River;  4718-29,  Vermilion  River;  5257,  Medicine  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Rayuolds'  Expedition. 

Chiefly  cbaracteristic  of  the  Eastern  Province.  Audubon's  Coloui 
River  rel'ereuce  has  never  been  contirnied,  but  is  by  no  means  inipro 
bly  correct,  since  we  have  the  bird  from  Denver,  Colorado,  from  n 
the  Yellowstone,  and  in  Alavska.  The  extralimital  quotations  are  b 
numerous  and  aiversified,  showing  how  generally  dispersed  the  spec 
I']]  is  at  that  season,  and  how  far  south  it  proceeds.    It  is  one  of  our  m 

iibun(}ant  woodland  birds  in  summer,  noted  for  its  loud,  monotone 
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notefiy  for  its  habit  of  rambliug  and  scrat<;hing  on  the  ground,  among 

Men  leaves,  like  a  Towhee,  and  for  its  curious  arched-over  nest.    Upon 

its  arrival  in  the  Middle  States,  about  the  second  >week  in  April,  it  is 

8hy  and  silent  for  a  week  or  two,  as  if  getting  accustomed  to  its  new 

lesorts^   when,  grown  bolder,  it  no  longer  courts  concealment,  but 

mounts  the  lower  boughs  of  the  trees  in  the  open  woodland,  and  its  loud 

harsh  notes  fill  the  air.    There  is  nothing  of  the  half-aquatic  nature  of 

its  relatives  in  this  bird:  it  prefers  dry  woods,  especially  where  there  is 

a  thick  undergrowth.    Its  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  usually  among 

dead  leaves,  on  an  inclined  surface,  and  though  usually  arched  over,  with 

a  lateral  opening,  is  often  of  simpler  construction.    It  is  built  of  leaves, 

moss,  and  dried  grasses ;  the  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  white, 

speckled  with  reddish-brown.    Probably  more  than  one  brood  is  reared 

each  season ;  the  young,  almost  from  the  first,  are  quite  like  the  parents, 

excepting  that  the  orange-brown  is  not  so  bright.    The  species  is  very 

constant  in  size  and  coloring. 

SEIURUS  NOVEBORACENSIS,  (Gm.)  Nutt. 

Water  Tbrnsb. 

MoUxUla  fiaveharacen8i8f  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  958. 

Sylna  nwehoracenaifiy  Lath.,  lud.  Oro.  ii,  1790,  518. — ^Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 26, 

pi.  82.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  77. 
lurdfu  (Seiurus)  novcboracenais,  Nutt.,  Man  i,  1832,  353. 
Sdwnu  noveboracensis,  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Gcog.  List,  1838. — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  306. — 

AuD.,  Syu.  1839,  93. — AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  37  (in  part;  confounds  it  with  S.  ludo- 

ridanu*).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  261 ;  Rev.  1865,  215.— Dall  &  Basn.,  Tr.  Chic. 

Acad,  i,  1869.— Hayd.,  Rop.  18G2,  160.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1862,  32  (HeU 

Gate). — Sdmich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Orizaba). — Lawii.,  Ann.  Lye. 

1868,  94  (Costa  Rica);  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— Co UES,  Key,  1872,  106,  pi.  2,  figs. 

9, 10,  11 ;  and  of  late  United  States  writers. 
Eenicocickla  novebaraceneiSy  Cab.,  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii,  1848,  666;  Mns.  Heiu.  1851,  16; 

J.  f.  0. 1860. 324.— SCL.,  Cat.  1861, 25.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  0. 1861, 32(i.— SCL.  &  Salv., 

P.  Z.  8.  1869,  251  (Venezuela).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  836  (Honduras). 
Efticodchla  naveboretcensis,  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. 
TurdMaquaiicuSy  WiU8.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  06^  pi.  23,  f.  5.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839, 

284,  pi.  433. 
Seimu  aquaiicus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  229.  pi.  43. 
Sskia  antkoidesj  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'H.  N.  1817,  208. 

Seium  tenuiroBtriay  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  :369.— Gamb.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad,  i,  1843,  261. 
Seiurus  sulfur ancenSj  D'Ordig.,  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  57,  pi.  6. 
Smmgossiij  Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850,  306. 
''{'i)AntkH9  Vherminierij  Less.,  Rev.  Zool.  1839, 101." 

Bab. — Eastern  North  America,  straggling  westward  along  the  United  States  Bound- 
wy  to  Montana  (Cooper)  and  Washington  Territory.  Alaska.  Arizona.  Mexico.  West 
Indies.    Central  America.    Northern  South  America. 

LktUenant  Warreti^s  Expedition.— 4721^  4818,  mouth  of  Vermilion  River. 

Kot  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Formerly  sapposed  to  belong  to  the  Eastern  Province,  this  bird  has 
later  been  shown  to  inhabit  so  many  other  portions  of  North  America, 
that  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  it  occurs  also  in  the  remaining  locali- 
ties whence,  simply  through  lack  of  observations,  it  has  not  been  re- 
corded. I  inspected,  when  working  up  the  birds  of  the  Northwest 
Boundary  Survey,  some  of  the  first  western  specimens,  taken  in  Wash- 
ington Territory.  Mr.  Dall  has  shown  its  occurrence  in  Alaska,  and 
others  throughout  British  America,  quite  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Dr. 
Cooper  found  it  aa  Idaho.  The  extralimital  quotations  are  numerous 
aod  idmost  universal.  It  is  a  very  abundant  species  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  and  has  a  very  extensive  breeding  range.  It  winters  in 
Florida  and  along  the  Gulf  coast;  as  well  as  much  further  BO\it\i« 
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Several  nests  with  eggs  are  in  the  Smithsonian,  from  varions  aretic 
localities,  as  Fort  Yukon  and  La  Pierre  House.  They  appear  to  have 
been  built  on  the  ground,  and  are  composed  chiefly  of  moss,  compactly 
matted  and  mixed  with  little  sticks  and  straws — in  one  instance  with  a 
large  amount  of  disintegrating  fibrous  material,  circularly  woven.  The 
eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  measure  from  0.75  by  0.58  to  0.82  by  0.60: 
they  are  pure  white,  probably  with  a  rosy  blush  when  fresh,  speckled 
all  over,  but  most  thickly  at  and  around  the  larger  end,  with  various 
shades  of  reddish  and  darker  brown,  with  lilac  or  lavender.  In  some 
the  markings  are  all  in  fine  dots ;  in  others  they  constitute  larger  spots, 
often  confluent  in  a  wreath.  The  nests  are  about  four  inches  across 
by  two-thirds  as  much  in  depth. 

SEIURUS  LUDOVICIANUS,  (And.)  Bd. 
Large-billed  Water  Thrush* 

(t)  Tardus  motacillaf  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  9,  pi.  65<aImost  certainly). 

iSeiurus  motacilluj  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.,  i,  1850,  306  (quotes  Vieill.  and  queries  Aud.). 

Henicocichla  motacilln,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1857,  240  (Cuba).— Gundl.,  ibid.  1861,  326. 

Tardus  ludovicianus,  Aud.,  O.  B.  i,  1832, 99,  pi.  19.    (lu  Syn.,  unites  it  with  novcboracensis.) 

Seiurus  ludoHcianus,  Bp.,  List,  1838.— BIJ^,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  262,  pi.  80,  fig.  2.— Sol.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1859,  3a3(Xalapa);  1859,  373  (Oaxaca);  1861,  70  (Jamaica).— Scl.  &  Salv., 
Ibis,  ii,  1860,  273  (Guatemala).— Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  217  (Colima,  &c.).— Coues  & 
Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 407  (Washington,  common  April  and  Mav). — Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866,  284  (New  York) ;  ix,  1668,  94  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P.  Z. 
S.  1870,  181.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  271  (probably  in  Southern  New 
England).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 110  (South  Carolina). — Allen,  Am. 
Nat.  iii,  1869,  577  (Massachusetts,  two  instances).— Turn'b.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  17 
('*not  rare")-— Snow,  B.  Kans.- Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872  (West  Virginia).— 
Coues,  Key,  1872, 106,  pi.  2,  fig.  8). 

Henicocichla  ludovicianaf  Scl.,  Cat.  1862,  25  (Orizaba). 

Henicocichla  majors  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850,  16  (Xalapa). 

^a6.— Eastern  United  States.  North  to  Massachusetts  (Allen)  and  Michigan  (  Baird). 
West  to  Kansas  (Snow)  and  the  Wachita  River  (Clark),  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  Various 
Mexican  localities.    Guatemala. 

I  still  endorse  the  specific  validity  of  this  bird,  having  seen  no  specimens  I  could  not 
at  once  distinguish  from  novehoracensis,  Mr.  Allen  seems  to  incline  to  the  contrary  view. 
Audubon,  plate  19  of  the  folio  edition,  represents  it  unmistakably,  and  his  letter-press 
seems  to  be  based  chiefly  upon  it,  but  in  the  Synopsis,  and  in  the  octavo  reprint,  he 
unites  the  synonymy,  description  and  biography  of  the  two  species.  Vicillot^s  figure 
and  description  point  here  so  unmistakably,  that  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  call  the 
species  Seiurus  motacilla. 

For  the  appearance  of  this  species  in  the  present  connection,  wc  have 
the  authority  of  Prof.  Snow,  who  found  it  in  Kansas,  and  marks  it  in 
his  list  as  breeding  there.  Dr.  Cooper  obtained  a  specimen  in  Missouri. 
I  have  myself  only  met  with  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where,  with 
Dr.  Prentiss,  I  found  it  to  be  not  at  all  uncommon.  We  gave  the  follow- 
ing note:  "From  the  20th  of  April  to  the  10th  of  May,  it  may  alwaj's 
be  obtained,  by  an  acut«  collector,  in  the  dense  laurel  brakes  which 
border  the  banks  of,  and  fill  the  ravines  leading  into,  Eock  Creek  and 
Piney  Branch.  We  think  we  have  seen  it  in  June,  which  would  prove 
it  to  breed  here,  as  is,  indeed,  very  probable.  We  have  not  detected  it 
in  the  fall.  It  is  usually  very  shy,  darting  at  once  into  the  most  impen- 
etrable brakes,  but  we  have  sometimes  seen  it  quite  the  reverse,  and 
have  shot  a  pair,  one  after  the  other,  as  they  sat  in  full  view  before  us, 
unconcernedly  wagging  their  tails.  We  have  nearly  always  found  it  iu 
j)airsj  even  as  early  as  April  20th.  Its  note  is  a  sparrow-like  chirp,  like 
that  made  by  striking  two  pebbles  together,  but  it  has  also  a  loud,  most 
beautiful  and  melodious  song,  the  singularity  of  which  first  drew  our 
Mttention  to  it."  i 
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I  am  informed  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Maynard,  that  the  species  has  been 
found  in  great  abundance  in  West  Virginia.  Tliis  was  before  publica- 
tion of  the  fact  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott,  who  found  it  abundant  in  Kanawha 
Ooanty,  "in  damp  places  generally,  mainly  along  the  edges  of  the  river.'' 

My  anticipation  of  its  occurrence  in  Massachusetts  has  since  been  un- 
qaestionably  confirmed  by  Mr.  Allen,  who  mentions  two  instances  of  its 
capture  in  tuat  State. 

The  Large-billed  Water  Thrush  has  been  found  breeding  on  the  Wa- 
chita  Kiver,  where  the  nest  and  eggs  were  secured  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark, 
and  at  the  Kiowa  Agency,  where  Dr.  Palmer  also  procured  them.  The 
one  of  these  two  nests  in  the  best  condition  was  built  upon  a  layer  of 
leaves,  apparently  upon  the  ground,  composed  otherwise  entirely  of  root- 
lets and  tine  grasses.  The  other  contained  five  eggs ;  they  are  more 
globular  than  any  of  those  of  8.  noveboracemis  i  have  seen,  but  not  oth- 
erwise different ;  and  other  sets  would  probably  not  be  distinguishable. 
The  roundest  one  of  them  measures  only  0.69  by  0.59. 

OPOKOEXIS  FOKMOSUS,  (Wils.)  Bd. 
Kentucky  Warbler. 

Siflm  fomosa,  Wils,,  Am.  Oni.  iii,  1811,  85,  pi.  25,  f.  3.--BP.,  Obs.  Wils.  125.— Bp.,  Syn. 
1828,  :J4.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  399.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  196,  pi.  38. 

Siflncola  formosay  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  1832.— Eicn.,  List,  18:J7.— Bp.,  List,  1838.— Maxim., 
J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  113. 

Mnwdioctes  fomioaus,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  50.— AUD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 19,  pi.  74..— Bp.,  CoDsp. 
i,  1850,  315.— Lkmb.,  Aves  Cuba),  1850,  37.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  1861, 326  (Cuba). 

Sifkania  formo8a,  WooDii.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  70  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory). 

Oporomis  formosus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  247 ;  Rev.  1864.  218.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  ia')9, 
10  (Guatemala).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  62  (Panama).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1862, 
19  (Playa  Vicente,  Mex.). — Sgl.*,  Cat.  1862,  28.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep. 
1860,  No.  69.— COUES  &  Prkjjt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  406  (Washington,  D.  C, 
breeding).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  284  (New  York) ;  ix,  1868,  94 
(Costa  Rica).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  269.— CoUES,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xii, 
1868,  110  (South  Carolina,  migratory).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  16  (in  Bum- 
nier).— CoiiES,  A.  N.  v,  1871, 197  (Kansas).- Ridgw.,  ibid.  1872,  431  (Illinois).— 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  125, 175  (Kansas).— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  5.— Scott, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872  (breeding  in  West  Virginia).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 106,  fig.  46. 

Triduu  (Sylvicolu)  farmosay  Hov,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri). 

^{^)  Salvia  asquinoctialis,  Vleill.,  O.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,26,  pi.  81  (Pennsylvania ;  ncc  Gm.)." 

•  • 

JSTaft.— Eastern  United  States.  North  to  the  Connecticut  Valley.  West  to  Kansas 
and  the  Indian  Territory.  Missouri  (Uoy),  South  to  Guatemala  and  Panama.  Cuba. 
Breeds  in  most  of  its  United  States  range.    Winters  extralimital. 

This  beautiful  species  is  perhaps  more  abundaut  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  than  elsewhere,  and  ascends  the  Missouri  to  Leaven  wortli  at  least, 
if  not  further.  I  observed  it  near  Fort  Riley,  in  Kansas,  in  May,  and 
Allen  found  it  breeding  at  the  same  season,  the  nest  being  nearly  com- 
pleted by  the  middle  of  the  month.  According  to  Dr.  Woodhouse,  it  is 
"common  in  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  frequenting  the  borders  of 
streams  whose  banks  are  covered  with  low  bushes,  procuring  its  insect 
prey,"  which  Audubon  remarks  consists  largely  of  spiders,  as  that  of 
0.  agilis  also  does.  Its  unusual  abundance  in  Southern  Illinois  is  at- 
tested by  Mr.  Ridgway.  Earlier  accounts — even  those  down  to  the  date 
of  Baird's  Review — placed  the  Atlantic  coast  limit  at  Maryland,  but  since 
then  the  species  has  been  traced  to  the  borders  of  New  England.  I 
have  several  specimens,  shot  about  Washington.  D.  C,  where  I  occa- 
sionally observed  the  bird,  always  in  the  low  shrubbery  to  which  it  is  so 
evidently  partial,  and  generally  in  places  near  water.  Its  song  I  have 
never  heara,  the  only  note  with  which  it  ever  saluted  me  being  the  or- 
dinary chirp.     I  am  not  aware  that  the  species  has  been  txaceOi  \x\)  \)^^ 
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Mississippi  Valley  beyond  the  Missouri,  where  Dr.  Hoy  found  it  in  great 
abundance  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  He  says:  '*They  live  and 
nest  in  the  underbrush,  the  male  occasionally  hopping  upon  a  low  branch 
of  a  tree  to  pour  forth  his  whitfishSej  whittisk^,  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  then  disappearing  in  the  tangled  brush.  This  song  is  so  precisely 
like  that  of  the  Yellow-throat,  that  it  requires  a  practiced  ear  to  distin- 
gnisli  tbe  one  from  tbe  other.'' 

The  nest,  says  Audubon,  "is  small,  beautifully  constructed,  and 
usually  attached  to  several  stems  of  rank  weeds.  The  outer  parts  are 
formed  of  the  bark  of  stalks  of  the  same  weeds,  in  a  withered  state, 
mixed  with  a  finer  kind,  and  some  cottony  substances.  It  is  beautifully 
lined  with  the  cottony  or  silky  substance  that  falls  from  the  cotton-wood 
tree.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six,  of  a  pure  white  color,  finely  sprink- 
led with  bright  red  dots."  Two  nests  before  me,  taken  early  in  June,  in 
Georgia  and  Kansas,  respectively,  differ  somewhat  from  such  a  one  as 
Audubon  describes.  One  of  them  appears  to  have  lost  an  outer  part  it 
probably  had ;  the  other,  complete,  is  a  large  bulky  structure,  five  or 
six  inches  across,  composed  externally  of  a  mass  of  dried  leaves  and 
small  sticks;  the  lining  is  of  fine  rootlets.  The  eggs  are  as  Audubon 
says — the  fine  dotting  occurs  sparsely  all  over  the  surface,  but  must 
thickly  at  and  around  the  larger  end,  and  besides  the  reddish  sprinkling 
there  are  other  dots  of  neutral  tint.    Dimensions  0.68  by  0.55. 

GEOTHLYPIS  TRICHAS,  (Linn.)  Cab. 
Maryland  Tellow-throat. 

Tnrdufi  trichas,  LiNN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1706,  293.— Gm.,  op.  cit.  I'Mh  cd.  1788.  811. 

Sylvia  trichas,  Lath.,  Iiid.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  519. — Vikili^,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  28,  pla. 
28,  29.— NUTT.,  Mau.  i,  1832,  401.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  120;  v,  1839,  A(y.\ 
pl».  23,  240.— D'Okuig.,  Sagra*s  Cuba,  1840,  07. 

Geothlypis  inchasj  Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  1850,  10.— Bd.,  1^.  N.  A.  1858,  241 :  Kev.  18^5,  220.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  177.— Gundi^,  J.  f.  O.  1801,  32(5.— Scl., 
Cat.  A.  B.  1862,  27.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  100.— March,  Pr.  Pliila.  Acad.  1863, 
293.— Loud,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  lust.  Wool,  iv,  1864,  115. — Jonks,  Nat.  Berm.  29.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.*  1866,  69  (Arizona).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lvc  ix.  18*58,  94 
(Costa  Rica) ;  1869, 200  ( Yucatan ).—ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 836  ( Honduras).— Co<»p., 
B.  Cal.  1870,  95.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  46:J.— Mekr..  ibid.  1872, 
674.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 175.— Allen,  op.  cit.  Ii,  1871,  209. — Aiken, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  197  (Black  Hills).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  107,  fig.  47;  also  of 
all  Easteru  United  States  writers. 

Ficedula  trichas  and  marilandioa  of  Buisson. 

Sylvia  marilandica,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  88,  pi.  6,  f.  1,  and  ii,  163,  pi.  18,  f.  4.— Bp., 
Syn.  1828,  85. 

Trichas  marilandicay  Bp.,  List,  1838 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  310.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  65 ;  B.  Am. 
ii,  1841, 78,  pi.  102.— WOODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 71.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 438. 

Segulus  mystaceuitf  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1820,  232. 

Trichas  personatusj  Sw.,  Zool.  .Tourn.  iii,  1827,  16. 

Tnchti8  brachydactyluH^  Sw.,  An.  in  Men.  1838,  295. 

Sylvia  roecoe,  AUD.',  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  124,  pi.  24. 

trichas  rofcoCf  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  457. 

Trichas  delafieldii,  Heerm.,  P.  R.  K.  Rep.  x,  1859,  40  (whether  of  Aubuhon  f) 

Hab. — The  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  South  through  Mexico  and  most  of  the  We«t 
Indies,  to  Guatemala.  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range,  and  winters  spar- 
ingly on  our  southern  horder.  Resident  individuals  of  Mexico  constitute  var.  melanops 
((r.  melanopSf  Bd.,  Rev.  1865, 222).  Those  resident  in  the  Bahamas  form  an  insular  race 
rostratus  (G.  roairaiuSy  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1806,  67).  (See  Ridgw.,  Am.  Jonrn.  Sci. 
1872,  458.) 

List  of  specimens. 


I    19340  J.... I  (No locality) 


(Not  dated). 


G.  H.Trook. 
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Ueuienant  Warren*8  ErpediHon,— 467 4-5 j  "Nebraska ; "  8834-37,  Loop  Fork. 

Later  ^xpedifton^.— ()042a,  La  Boiit<5  Creek  ;  62343-4^  Utah  and  Montana. 

ExceUent  analytical  accoants  of  the  species  of  this  ^nns  have  been  given  by  Daird, 
Rev.  219-228,  and  by  Salvin,  Ibis,  1872, 147-152;  while  later,  Mr.  Ridgway,  as  above 
cited,  has  famished  an  admirable  synthesis,  showing  the  relations  of  the  forms  which 
other  writers  had  differentiated,  and  thus  managing  to  reduce  the  eleven  or  twelve 
eorreDt  species  to  five.  The  connection  between  cUmate  and  color  is  proven  to  be  a 
relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

GEOTHLYPIS  PHILADELPHIA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Hoarning  Warbler, 
a.  Philadelphia. 

Sjf/m  Philadelphia,  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1810,  101,  pi.  xiv,  f.  6.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  85.— 
KUTT.,  Mao.  i,  1832,  404.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  78. 

Trickaa  Philadelphia,  Jakd.,  ed.  Wils.  1832.— Ricn.,  List,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838.— Bp., 
Consp.  i,  1850,  310.— Reinh.,  Vid.  Med.  1853,73;  Ibis,  1861,  6  (Greenland).— 
Trippk,  Pr.  Ess.  Instvi,  1871  (Minnesota,  breeding  abundantly). — Hoy,  Smiths. 
Rep.  1864,  438  (Western  Missouri,  breeding). 

Geotklypls  Philadelphia,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 243,  pi.  79,  f.  3 ;  Rev.  1865, 226.— Lawk.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  1861,  322  (Panama).— SCL.,  Cat.  1862,27  (Orizaba).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iv,  1864,  59  (Massachusetts,  rare). — Haml.,  Rep.  Sec*y  Maine  Board  Agric. 
1H65,  p.  —  (Wat4;rville,  Me.,  breeding).— McIlwk.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  186<^  85 
(Hnmilton,  C.  W.,  very  rare).— Law' R.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  283  (New 
York) ;  ix,  1868,  94  (Costa  Rica). — CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  269  (rare  sum- 
mer resident  in  New  England). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  110  (South 
Carolina,  rare,  migratory).— Turxij.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  16  (rare,  particularly  in 
autumn). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,99  (Massachusetts,  rare). — Mayx.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
xiv,  1871  (breeding  commonly  at  Umbagog). — Allex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 
126  (Topeka,  Kans.,  in  May).— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  5.— Salv.,  Ibis,  Apr.  1872.— 
RiDGW.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  1872,  459. — Coues,  Key,  1872,  107. 

b.  macgiUivrayi. 

SykiafMcgillivrayi,  AiJD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  75,  pi.  399,  figs.  4,  5. 

Irithat  mac4fillivraifi,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  64 ;  B.  Aui.  ii,  1841,  74.  pi.  100.— Bp.,  Consp.  i, 
1850,  310. 

SjikicoUi  macgiUivrayi,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  118. 

G«f%M  macgillitrrayi,  Bd..  B.  N.  A.  1858,  244,  pi.  99,  f.  4 ;  Rev.  1865,  227.— ScL.,  P.  Z. 
8.  1859,  363,  373  (Xalapa,  Oaxaca);  Cat.  1862,  27  (Guatemala).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O. 
1861,  84  (Costa  Rica).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  94  (Costa  Rica).— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 177.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 70  (Arizona).— 
Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  32  (Rocky  Mountains) ;  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75  (Col- 
oi-ado  River) ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 96.— Salv.,  Ibis,  1872, 148.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1872,  197  (Black  Hills).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  107. 

Geoikljfpis  Philadelphia  var.  macgillitrayi,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  July,  1872,  175 
(mountains  of  Colorado,  below  9,000  feet). — Ridgw.,  Am.  Journ.  Dec.  1872,  459. 

^Imtolmicd,  Towns.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  viii,  i839  (1840),  139,  159;  Xarr.  1839,  343. 

Tr\c\a»  tolmian,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  460. 

Trickas  vegeta,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  310  (based  on  Sylvia  vegeta,  LicnT.,  Mus.  Borol ;  cf. 
Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,84). 

Bab.—The  typical  form  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  north  regularly 
to  the  British  provinces,  casually  to  Greenland.  South  to  Costa  Rica,  Panama  and  Bo- 
Rota.  West  to  Kansas.  No  record  of  wintering  in  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies 
or  Mexico.  Breeds  in  New  England.  The  var.  mavgillivrayi  from  the  Middhi  and  West- 
ern Provinces,  north  to  British  Columbia ;  east  to  Colorado  and  Laramie.  Winters  in 
Mexico  aud  Central  America.    Breeds  in  all  its  United  States  range. 

LaUr  Eipediiions,—€TOI7iX),  Box  Elder  Creek  (var.  macgiUivrayi). 

Although  in  the  Key  I  kept  Macgillivray's  Warbler  speci6cally  separate  from  the 
Mourning  Warbler,  I  am  now  prepared  to  agree  with  Mr.  Allen  in  ranking  it  as  a  geo- 
paphical  race  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Ridgway  has  also  adopted  the  same  view,  upon  his 
independent  investigations.  He  shows  some  additional  characters  of  general  applica- 
bility, besides  the  presence  of  v/hite  eyelids  in  the  western  biid ;  this  form  being  longer- 
tailed  (2.^  to  2.50  instead  of  2.00  to  2.15),  with  darker  lores,  the  black  contrasting  with 
the  ash  and  white  of  contiguous  parts,  and  the  black  centres  of  the  pectoral  feathers 
never  forming  a  continuous  blotch,  as  is  the  case  with  higher-plumaged  specimens  oC 
pkUaddj^a. 
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In  the  East,  it  is  the  nearly  unanimous  testiraony  of  observers  that 
the  Mourning  Warbler  is  rare.  It  is,  moreover,  .a  particularly  shy  and 
retiring  bird,  courting  the  privacy  of  dense  shrubbery,  and  quiet  in  its 
ways;  so  that  even  were  it  common  it  might  ordinarily  elude  observa- 
tion. It  seems  also  to  migrate  rapidly,  as  well  as  stealthily.  Mr.  May- 
nard  is  one  of  the  few  naturalists  fortunately  enabled  to  use  the  word 
"common"  in  speaking  of  this  bird  from  his  personal  observations;  he 
found  it  so  at  Umbagog,  where  it  was  breeding,  in  June;  and  states 
that  Mr.  C.  W.  Brewster  took  newly-fledged  young  at  Franconia,  "in 
spring."  " It  frequents,"  he  continues,  "the  bushes  along  fences,  stone- 
walls, and  the  edges  of  woods.  The  male  may  be  seen  in  the  early 
morning  perched  on  the  top  rail  of  a  fence,  or  dead  branch  of  a  tree, 
singing.  The  song  is  loud  and  clear,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
Water  Thrush." 

It  is  perhaps  more  abundant  than  anywhere  else,  "in  the  breeding 
season,  along  the  Red  River,  between  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  but  I 
never  saw  it  further  west.  It  frequents  the  dense  shrubbery  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  is  rather  difticnlt  to  observe,  the  female  especially. 
But  the  male  often  mounts  quite  high  in  the  trees  overhead,  singing, 
during  the  mating  season  and  while  the  female  is  incubating.  The  nest 
must  be  very  carefully  concealed,  for  after  re[)eated  close  search  in  places 
where  I  knew  there  was  a  nest,  I  never  succeeded  in  finding  one. 

Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippo  has  been  equally  successful  in  making  the  fic- 
quaintance  of  this  species,  finding  it  breeding  abundantly  in  Minnesota. 
"The  Mourning  Warbler  haunts  the  edges  of  the  tamarack  swamps  and 
the  damp  thickets  that  adjoin  them.  I  made  frequent  search  for  the 
nest,  but  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  it,  though  I  repeatedly  saw 
the  old  birds  feeding  the  young  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  in 
July.  They  are  similar  in  their  habits  to  the  Maryland  Yellowthroat, 
but  are  not  so  exclusively  devoted  to  thickets  and  underbrush,  frequently 
ascending  to  the  tops  of  the  tamaracks,  for  which  they  show  a  great 
predilection."  The  author  s|>eaks  of  the  "agreeable"  song,  and,  like 
the  one  just  quoted,  compares  it  to  that  of  the  Water  Thrush. 

Both  forms  of  tliis  species  occur  in  the  Missouri  region — one  entering 
Kansas  I'rom  the  East,  the  other  reaching  Laramie  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Macgilli  vray's  Warbler  appears  to  be  more  abundant  than  its  east- 
ern representative,  and  more  generally  diffused  during  the  breeding 
season.  I  found  it  to  be  a  common  though  not  abundant  summer  resi- 
dent in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Arizona,  where  it  arrived  late  in  April 
and  departed  in  September.  My  specimens  were  procured  with  some 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  its  coverts  and  its  secretive  habits, 
which  are  just  the  same  as  those  of  phUu(Mphla»  Dr.  Cooper  notes  its 
arrival  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  at  Mojave,  at  the  same  time,  but  very 
pertinently  observes  they  probably  came  there  earlier,  since  he  had  found 
them  on  the  Columbia  River  by  the  third  of  May.  He  describes  a  nest 
that  he  found  at  Puget's  Sound,  in  June,  as  being  built  without  attempt 
at  concealment,  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  in  a  small  bush,  and 
formed  wholly  of  dry  grasses,  rather  loosely  put  together.  The  ^gQ6j  he 
states,  are  white,  speckled  with  reddish. 

Mr.  Allen  sends  me  a  pleasant  manuscript  note:  "The  western  race 
of  the  Mourning  Warbler  {Qeothlyins  Philadelphia  var.  macgillivrayi),  or 
Macgillivray's  Warbler,  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant  of  the  mount- 
ains of  Colorado,  from  the  base  of  the  foot  hills  up  to  about  9,000  feet. 
On  Bear  and  Turkey  Creeks  it  was  the  most  numerous  representative 
of  the  Sylvicolidw,  keeping  chiefly  in  the  thick  shrubbery  bordering  the 
streams.    Although  its  sweet  notes  were  heard  at  frequent  intervals^  its 
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very  retiring  habits  rendered  it  a  rather  difficult  species  to  secure.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  a  male  would  mount  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
thicket  to  pour  forth  his  warbling  melody,  almost  unrivalled  in  sweet- 
ness by  that  of  any  other  of  the  forest  songsters.'' 

The  nest  is  a  rather  slight  but  neat  structure,  placed  on  the  ground, 
composed  of  various  soft  hbrous  materials  and  fine  grasses,  mostly  cir- 
cular arranged,  lined  with  fine  rootlets.  The  eggs,  judging  from  several 
sets  before  me,  collected  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  lack  the  sharp  speckling  of 
reddish-browu  found  mostly  throughout  this  family,  being  variously 
blotched,  in  an  entirely  irregular  manner,  with  very  dark  brown,  and 
Rinirehed  with  several  shades  of  lighter  dirty  brown,  together  with  some 
obscure  neutral  shell-markings ;  the  ground  is  white,  as  usual.  Extremes 
of  size  and  shape  which  have  offered,  are  0.70  by  0.50  and  0.65  by  0.52. 

•    ICTERIA  VIRENS,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

Tellow-breastcd  Cbat, 

a.  virens. 

TgfdM  tnreiw,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758,  171. 

IcteriarirenSj  Bd.,  Rev.  ISGS,  228. — Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  54. — Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  ix,  1863,  95  (Costa  Rica) ;  ix,  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 
iii,  1872,  17.5.—COUES,  Key,  1872,  108,  tig.  48. 

Mumcapa  viridiSj  Gm.,  Svst-.  Nat.  i,  17."S8,  0.16. 

IcienaviridiSy  Br.,  Obs.  Wils.  182G ;  Syn.  1828,  69 ;  List,  ia38 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  3.31.— 
Nltt.,  Man.  Orn.  i,  1832,  299.— Am.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  223 ;  v,  1839,  433,  pi. 
137;  Syn.  1839,  163;  B.  Am.  iv,  160,  pi.  244.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  18.53,  73.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858, 248 ;  and  of  late  local  writers.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 437 
(Missouri,  breeding).— Coop.,  Aui.  Nat.,  Aug.  1869  (Fort  Union,  breeding). — ScL., 
P.  Z.  S.  1870,  836  (Honduras).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  viU,  403  (Costa  Rica). 

Icteria  dumicolay  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  85,  pi.  55. 

Pipra  polyglotta,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  IbOd,  90,  pi.  6,  f.  2. 

(?)/cteria  auricoUis,  LiCHT.— Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  1850,  331. 

(?)/cteria  veUuquezii,  Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  117  ;  Consp.  1850,  331.— ScL.  <fc  Salv.,  1859, 12. 

b.  longicauda. 

Ideria  longicauda,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  vi,  1863,  4. — Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 
vi,  1857,  81.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A'.  1858, 249,  pi.  :M,  f.  2.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 
55.— ScL.,  Cat.  1861,  42.— Hayi>.,  Rep.  1862, 160.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 
71.— Coop.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1^70,  75.— Coop.,  B.  Ci  1.  1870,  98.— Aiken,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  1872,  197  tColorado).— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  674. 

Ideria  tirens  var.  longicauda,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  108. 

i/iad.— The  typical  form  to  the  high  central  plains ;  thence  replaced  by  the  other. 
True  tirens  north  only  to  Connecticut  Valley. 

Ueutenant  WarreiCa  Expedition. — 4725,  ** Nebraska;"  4724,  month  of  White  River; 
5304,5308,  5307,  5310-11,  Fort  Lookout ;  5:^06.  Little  Cheyenne;  4647-48,  Fort  Pierre. 

lattr  £j^>edi<iaii».— 61655-59,  Ogdeu,  Utah;  61794,  Devil's  Creek,  Idaho.  Var. 
hi^gicauda. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

It  has  proven  impossible  to  distinguish  the  several  supposed  species  enumerated  in 
the  above  synonymy.  Nevertheless,  I  am  at  present  indisposed  to  follow  Dr.  Cabanis 
to  the  length  of  uniting  them  all  without  varietal  qualitication.  In  the  dryer  portions 
of  the  Western  United  States  the  species  becomes,  like  other  birds  of  that  region,  less 
highly  colored,  the  olive  taking  a  grayish  cast  noticeably  different  from  the  rich  clear 
shade  of  Eastern  specimens.  This  change  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  average 
length  of  tail,  although  this  feature  does  not  always  obtain.  I  predicate  a  var.  longi- 
(sii3a  upon  this  basis.  Dr.  Haydeu^s  specimens  appear  to  belong  here.  There  is  some 
UDcertainty  attaching  the  determination  of  the  two  described  Mexican  species ;  but  as 
well  as  I  can  judge,  they  are  referable  to  true  virens  rather  than  to  var.  longicauda. 

This  is  a  soathern  species  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  ''Caroliniaa 
Panna,'^  as  defined  by  Mr.  Allen  (Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  394).  A  form 
extends  throagh  Mexico  to  Guatemala.  I  have  seen  no  West  ludiau 
'efeiences.    The  bird  ioea  not  appear  to  winter  anywhere  in  ttie^  XJuWfcdi 
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States ;  it  breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range.  It  is  very  abun- 
dant in  suitable  places  in  most  i)ortioiis  of  the  Missouri  region.  Thus 
Mr.  Allen  writes:  "I  never  saw  it  in  greater  abundance  than  in  and 
about  the  woodhmds  of  Eastern  Kansas.  At  Toi>eka,  during  the  last 
half  of  May,  it  was  especially  numerous  and  noisy,  several  males  being 
almost  consUiutly  in  view  from  a  single  point,  hovering  in  the  air  in 
their  well-known  manner  over  the  low  thickets  that  border  the  forests 
along  the  Kaw  River,  engaged  in  musical  rivalry.  Further  westwanl 
they  occur  with  more  or  less  frequency  along  the  streams  wherever  they 
are  skirted  with  thickets,  and  also  along  the  partially  wooded  streams 
that  descend  into  the  plains  from  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Moautains, 
as  well  as  among  the  foot-hills  up  to  about  7,800  feet.  I  also  met  with 
them  in  the  vicinity  of  Cheyenne,  and  at  Ogdeu,  Utah." 

MYIODIOCTES  MITRATUS,  (Gm.)  Add. 
Hooded  Fly-catching  Warbler, 

MotaciUa  mitraia,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  977. 

Syhia  mitrata.  Lath.,  lud.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  528.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  23,  pi. 
77.— Bp.,  Syu.  1828,  79.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832, 373.— AUD.,  Orn.  Bio^r.  ii,  1834,68. 

SyJtania  mifrata,  Nutt.,  Mau.  i,  1840,  2d  ed.  333.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  09  (Texaa 
aud  Indian  Territory). 

Setophaga  mitrataj  Jakd.,  ed.  Wils.  1832. — Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. — D'Orbig.,  La  Sagra's 
Cuba.  Ois.  1840,  89. 

WiUonia  mUrata,  Bp.,  List,  1838,23.— All.,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 175  (Eastern  Kansas).— 
Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1804,  83  (Massachusetts).— Allen,  Meui.  Host.  Soc.  i, 
1868,  510  (Illinois). 

Myiodiocte8  mitratuSy  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  48. — Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  12,  pi.  71. — Bp.,  Consp. 
i,  1850,  315. -SCL.,  P.  Z.  i>.  1856,  281  (Cordova);  1858,  358  (Honduras) ;  Cat. 
1802,  33.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  292;  Rev.  1805, 239.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  18C9,  11 
(Gnateniala).— JoxKS,  Nat.  Berm.  1859, 20.— Gcjxdl.,  J.  f.  0. 1861,  326  (Cuba).— 
Lawh.,  Ann.  Lvc.  viii,  0;^  (Panama).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  18-30. — CoUES 
&  Prknt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1«61,  409.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  284  (near 
New  York,  rare,  breedin*;). — Coi'ES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  275  (Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut). — Coites,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  110  (South  Carolina,  mi- 
gratory).—Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.,  1869, 19  (rather  rare).— Sumicil,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc. 
1, 1869,  547  (Orizaba).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873,  5.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  109,  fig.  49. 

Sylvicola  mitrara,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 113. 

Myioctonm  mitratiis.  Car.,  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  18 ;  J.  f.  0.  iii,  1855,  472  (Cuba). 

Muscicapa  cnaiUata,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  101,  pi.  26,  f.  3. 

Musckapa  sdhtji,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  40,  pi.  9.— Nurr.,  Man.  i,  1832,  296. 

Hah, — Eastern  United  States ;  north  to  the  Middle  States  regularly  ;  to  Connecticut 
(Linaleyy  Am.  Jonrn.  Sci.  xliv,  1843,  257)  and  Massachusetts  {Samuels,  App.  Secy's  Rep. 
Agric.  1863.  p.  xxii)  rarely.  Ohio.  West  to  Kansas  (Cooper,  ^//e»).  Bermudas.'  Cuba. 
Jamaica.    Eastern  Mexico,  and  south  to  Panama. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  tbis  is  essentially  a  soutbern  bird, 
tbe  nortliern  limit  of  wbicb  falls  short  of  the  United  States  border.  It 
does  not  appear  to  winter  anywhere  within  tbe  United  States,  which  it 
enters  in  March,  and  where  it  breeds  throughout  its  range.  I  bave 
rarely  met  with  it  in  tbe  Atlantic  States,  where  I  consider  it  not  com- 
mon ;  but  it  appears  to  be  more  plentiful  in  tbe  Mississippi  Valley. 
Westward  it  has  been  noted  in  the  Indian  Territory  by  Dr.  Woodhonse, 
and  in  Kansas  as  far  as  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  constitutes  the  limit 
of  its  extension  as  now  known,  unless  the  Prince  Maximilian's  qnota- 
tion,  which  I  have  not  verified,  represents  a  locality  beyond.  It  is  not 
noted  by  Mr.  Trippe  among  the  birds  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott 
found  it  common  and  breeding  in  Kanawha  County,  West  Virginia 
(Pr.  Bost.  Soc,  Oct.  1872). 
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MYIODIOCTES  PUSILLUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
WilsoA's  Green  Black-capped  Fly-catcbing  Warbler, 

Uutdeapa  pusilla,  Wils..  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  103,  pi.  26.  f.  4. 

Filwuia  punlla,  Br.,  List,  18.'i8, 23  — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i  v,  1804, 64  (Massachusetts,  May 
and  Ang.,  rare;  "probably  breeds").— Allk.v,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 175  (Col- 
orado, to  above  timber-lino  ;  Utah  ;  Wyomiug). 
SnlTMia  pusilla,  Nl'tt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  335. 

Ufiodioctcs  puHiUuH,  Bp.,  Cousp.  Av.  i,  1^50,  315.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  293  (United  States, 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific ;  south  to  Guatemala). — Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  2^1  (Cor- 
dova) ;  1858,  299  (mountains  of  Oaxaca,  in  winter) ;  18,59,  363  (Xalapa). — Scl. 
&  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  11  (Guatemala).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
l*i  (Fort  Steilacoom,  abundant).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Aj;ric.  Kep.  I860.— CouES  & 
Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861  (1862),  409  (migratory).— Veru.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1862.  125  ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii  (Maine,  summer  visitant,  not  common).— Bd.,  Rev. 
l?^,  240  (various  parts  of  British  America,  &c.). — Loud,  Pr.  Roy.  Art'y  Inst. 
Wool,  iv,  1864, 115  (British  Columbia).— Coues.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1806  (Arizona, 
summer  resident  in  mountains). — Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  274  (New  En- 
gland, migratory,  summer,  and  probably  breeding). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  N. 
H.  li^,  111  (South  Carolina,  migratory). — Lawil,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viil,  1866, 
285  (New  York);  ix,  1868,  95  (Costa  Rica).— Tuknil,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  19  (mi- 
pratorv). — Sumicil,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 547  (Vera  Cruz,  migratory,  ** every- 
where" ).—Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 464.— Merk.,  ihid.  1872,  ()75.— Dall 
&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1889,  278  (Aliiska,  breeding  at  Sitka). — Coop.,  Pr. 
Cal.  Acad.  1870,75;  B.  Cal.  101.— Aikex,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  197  (Colorado).— 
COUE.S,  Key,  1872,  109,  fig.  50  (North  America,  at  large). 

MfoctoHHS  pusiUu«l  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  18. — Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1860,  325  (Costa  Rica). 

MotadUa  pUeolata^  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  i,  1811,  497.    (Pacific  variety.) 

Mi/iodiocteit  pusiUua  var.  pileolatu,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  1872,  457.    (A  variety.) 

Sjf/rw  mlrnnxi,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1826,  No.  127.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  408. 

Mimcapa  mhonii,  Aun.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  148,  pi.  124. 

Sfiopkaga  fcihonii,  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  Am.  Orn.  1832. 

i/jfiodiocf€»  trt{»ontt,  AuD.,  Syn.  i,  1839,  50.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  21,  pi.  75  (Labrador, 
Newfoundland). — Putx.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  185(),  200  (Massachusetts,  summer,  rare). 

Siflrania  wilaoniij  WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  185:^,  69  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory). 

JffoJ.— Norfh  America.    Mexico.    Central  America.    No  West  Indian  record. 

Later  Expeditions.— GmO'l-lOj  Fort  Bridger  and  Henry's  Fork ;  62347-8,  Lower  Geyser 
Basin  and  T<$ton  Lakes. 

Brighter  colored  examples,  from  the  humid  Pacific  Tcgions,  constitute  Mr.  Ridgway's 
^\9i.  pileoJata**  (Am.  Journ.  Sci.  1872,  457),  to  which  the  various  Pacific  coast  refer- 
ences, given  above,  |>ertain. 

Not  obtained  by  either  of  the  earlier  Expeditions,  but  beyond  a  doubt  overlooked. 
The  foregoing  quotations  illustrate  very  fully  the  distribution  of  the  species.  It  doubt- 
less breeds  in  New  England,  but  I  have  no  authentic  advices  that  such  is  the  case.  I 
bare  found  no  record  of  its  wintering  in  the  United  Stat-es. 

Mr.  Allen  communicates  the  following  interesting  note: 

^'The  Black -capi)ed  Warbler  ( Wilsonia  pusilla)  is  a  common  inhabitant 
of  the  subalpine  and  alpine  districts  in  the  Colorado  Moantains,  breed- 
ing from  about  8,000  feet  up  to  about  timber-line.  In  the  dwarfed  wil- 
lows and  other  low  shrubs  that  grow  for  some  distance  above  the  limit 
of  trees,  we  found  it  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  insectiverous 
birds.  It  was  here  more  plentiful  even  than  at  lower  points,  and  may 
bence  be  regarded  as  an  eminently  alpine  species.  Although  evidently 
breeding,  we  failed  to  discover  its  nests.  It  manifests  great  anxiety 
when  its  chosen  haunts  are  invaded,  and  during  our  excursions  at  the 
above-described  locality,  we  were  almost  constantly  scolded  by  one  or 
more  pairs  of  these  birds.  Later  in  the  season  we  met  with  this  species 
at  Cheyenne,  and  near  Colorado  City  and  Denver,  and  also  found  it 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  Ogden,  Utah,  in  September." 

I  have  met  with  the  species  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  where,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  be  less  abundant  than  it  is  in  many  western  regions. 
In  the  mountainous  districts  of  Arizona  it  is  a  common  summer  resident 
^m  May  to  September,  and  doubtless  breeds,  though  I  have  uo  iufoi:- 
nation  of  its  nest  and  eggs. 


80         MYIODIOCTES    CANADENSIS,    FLY-CATCHING   WAEBLEB. 

MYIODIOOTES  CANADENSIS,  (Linn.)  And. 
Canadian  Fly-catching  Warbler, 

Musdcapa  canadcnsiSy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 327. — Gm.,  ihid,  13th  ed.  1783,  937. — Wiia, 
Am.  Orn.  iii,  IHll,  100,  pi.  26,  f.  2.--AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  17,  pi.  103. 

Setophaga  canadensis^  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  1832. — Rich.,  List,  18:^.— -Gray,  Gen.  of  Birds. 

Mifivdioctes  canadensis^  Aui).,  Syn.  1839,  49. — AUD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 14,  pi.  72. — (f  ?)Brew., 
Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  vi,  5  (LyiiD,  Mass.,  breedinfr).— ScL  ,  P.  Z.  S.  1854,  111 ;  1858, 451 
(Ecuador);  185.5,  143  ( Bo;rota).— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  206  (Massacba- 
setts,  iu  summer).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  294.— ScL.  «fc  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  11 
(Guatemala).— Lawr.,  Aim.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1862;  viii,  1866,  286;  ix,  1868,95 
(Co8ta  Rica).— Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  240.— Wheat.,  Obio  Agric.  Rep.  1840.-Coues 
&  Prent.,  Smitbs,  Rep.  1801,  409  (migratory,  abundaut). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost 
Soc.  ix,  1862,  125  (Maine,  breeding,  common). — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 
146  (ditto).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866, 86  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  in  summer).- 
CoiJES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  274.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  111  (S.  Car., 
migi-atory,  common).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 19  (frequent,  Apr.,  Oct.). — Mayn., 
Guide,  1870,  105;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  109,  lig.  51. 

Euihhjpis  canadensis^  Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  1850,  18.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  18(54,  65. 

Sylvia  pardalina,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1826;  Syn.  1828,  79.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  372.— LiNS., 
Am.  Joum.  Sci.  xliv,  1843,  256. 

Siflvicola  pardalinoy  Bp.,  List,  1838,22.— Brew.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vi,  1857, 4,  (Mass.,  breeding). 

Jliyiodioctes  pardalinaj  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  315. 

Musdcapa  bonapartiij  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  27,  pi.  5  (vonng). 

Setophaga  banapartii,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  225,  pi.  47.— Rich.,  List,  1837. 

Wilsonia  bonapartiij  Bp.,  List,  1838. 

Sylvania  bonapartii,  Nurr.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  332. 

Myiodiocies  bonapartii^  AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  49  ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 17,  pi.  73.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  295. 

Setophaga  nigrivincta,  Lafres.,  R.  Z.  1843,  292 ;  1844,  79. 

Hah. — Eastern  North  America.  North  to  Labrador  {Audubon)  and  Cumberland 
House  (lat.  54°,  Bichardson).  W'est  to  the  Lower  Missouri.  South  to  Ecuador.  No 
West  Indian  record.  Breeds  from  the  Middle  States  and  Mnssachnsetts,  occasionally; 
from  Maine,  regularly,  northward.    Winters  entirely  beyond  tbo  United  States. 

No  species  of  Myiodioctes  was  noticed  by  either  Expedition.  The 
present  one  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  actnally  taken  anywhere  on 
the  Missouri ;  but  I  admit  it,  with  this  remark,  because  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  whatever  of  its  occurrence  in  Missouri  and  Eastern 
Kansas. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  "  j1/.  banapartii^ 
with  this  species;  this  has  become  a  settled  issue.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how,  in  striving  to  separate  the  supposed  species,  Audubon  was  led  un- 
wittingly to  deny  to  canadensis  any  occurrence  in  the  Southern  States; 
he  says  "from  Kentucky  northward,"  but  the  fact  is,  as  indicated  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  that  the  species  has  a  southward  extension  equal 
to  that  of  almost  any  United  States  species  of  the  family,  excepting  i>. 
striata^  which  probably  goes  to  Chili.  It  is  abundant  in  the  woodland 
of  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  during  the  migrations;  some 
individuals  stop  to  breed  in  the  Middle  States  and  Southern  New  En- 
gland, but  the  majority  reach  a  latitude  in  British  America  correspond- 
ent to  that  of  most  other  species  of  the  family.  Its  habits  are  not 
peculiar  in  comparison  with  those  of  its  congeners. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  a  rude  and  bulky  structure,  which  would 
scarcely  be  attributed  to  so  delicate  a  bird.  The  description  is  taken 
from  the  only  one  I  have  seen,  collected  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  by  Mr. 
G.  Welch,  it  is  irregular  in  contour,  about  four  inches  in  one  diameter 
and  nearly  six  in  the  other,  thougii  less  than  two  inches  deep.  It  is 
composed  chiefly  of  dried  pine-needles,  closely  laid  together,  but  with 
these  are  mixed  a  number  of  leaves,  chiefly  outside  and  below,  some 
fibrous  strips  and  weed-stalks.  The  cavity  itself  is  very  small,  neatly  fin- 
ished^  and  lined  with  a  quantity  of  black  horse-hair.    This  nest  contained 


SETOPHAGA    RUTICILLA,    REDSTART.  81 

three  eggs,  white,  spotted  with  reddish-brown  and  lavender,  chiefly  at  the 
larger  end,  where  many  of  the  spots  are  confluent,  but  also  sparingly 
sprinkled  over  the  whole  surface.  Size  0.68  by  0.52.  The  nest  is  placed 
on  the  ground. 

SETOPHAGA  RUTICILLA,  (Linn.)  Sw. 

Kedstart, 

Muideaparuiunlla,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  326.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 935.— Vieill., 
018.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  66,  pi.  35,  36.— Wils,,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808, 103,  pi.  6,  tig.  6.— 
AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1831,  202;  v,  1839,  428  j  pi.  40.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  i,  240,  pi.  68. 

Setopkaga  ruttdlla,  8w.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1827, 358.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F,  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 223.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  ia58,  297 ;  Rev.  1865,  256.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  161.— Coop.,  Am. 
Nat.  Aug.  1869,  33  (Fort  Union,  breeding ;  obtained  eight  neflts). — Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  vm,  1866,  174 ;  ix,  1868,  96  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1867,  136  ( Ve- 
ragna) ;  1868,  166  ( Venezuela).- SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  780  (Merida).— 
Ali^n,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  175  (Kansas ;  mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to 
about  8,000  feet;  Ogden,  Utah).- Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— 
CouES,  Key,  1872. 110 ;  and  of  all  late  writers, 

Sskuniarutidllay  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  291. 

Motadlla  fiariajiuda,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  997  (  $  ). 

J3a6.— Chiefly  Eastern  North  America.     North  to  Fort  Simpson.     West  to  Utah. 
Soath  through  Mexico  and  Central  America  to  Ecuador.    West  Indies. 

List  of  specimens. 
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Lieutenant  Warren*s  Expedition,— 4691,  "  Nebraska ;''  4687-90,  8843,  Upper  Missouri 
Biver;  4668,  Big  Sioux  River;  4689,  mouth  of  Platte  River;  5271,  Medicine  Creek. 
Later  £jpedi/ioiw.— 60424-5,  La  Bont^  Creek. 

According  to  several  observers,  the  Redstart  is  one  of  the  commonest 
birds  along  the  Missouri  River  bottoms,  breeding  abundantly.  Dr. 
Cooper  obtained  numerous  nests  at  various  points  between  Fort  Union 
and  Milk  River,  and  traced  the  species  westward  to  the  Cceur  d'Alefie 
Mouutaius.  Mr.  Allen  siays  it  occurs  with  considerable  frequency  as  a 
rammer  resident  in  the  foot-hills  west  of  Denver,  where  it  evidently 
breeds,  and  is  doubtlessly  sparingly  represented  wherever  there  are 
woodlands  or  thickets,  thence  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  well  as 
westward  throughout  the  lower  mountain  valleys,  as  he  found  it  com- 
mon about  Ogden,  Utah,  in  autumn.  In  the  mountains  he  did  not  observe 
it  above  8,000  feet. 

The  Redstart  builds  an  elegant  little  nest  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  of  va- 
rions  soft  downy  substances  matted  together,  and  usually  also  with 
fibrous  strips.  Those  built  chiefly  of  down  are  exquisitely  soft  and 
neatly  finished  with  a  firm,  smooth,  circular  brim,  quite  narrow.  The 
interior  is  lined  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  very  fine  rootlets,  or 
horse-hair,  or  both,  for  the  most  part  circularly  arranged.  The  whole 
nest  is  only  about  two  and  one-half  inches  across  outsicle,  and  the  same 
in  external  depth ;  the  cavity  is  usually  rather  deeper  than  broad.  A 
nest  taken  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  by  Dr.  Hoy,  is  curiously  fixed  entirely 
to  one  side  of  an  upright  fork,  setting  away  from  the  support  altogether, 
excepting  on  a  small  part  of  its  circumference,  which  is  continued  down- 
ward into  the  crotch,  and  to  which  the  rest  of  the  nest  is  attached  more 
intimately  than  it  is  to  the  fork  itself.  The  eggs,  in  the  examples  before 
me,  are  mostly  four  in  number ;  they  are  white,  quite  thickly  sprinkled 
all  over,  but  especially  spotted  at  or  around  the  large  end,  with  usual 
shades  of  brown  and  lilac.  Different  s|)eciraens  measure  from  O.GO  by 
0.49  to  0.70  by  0.51.  The  bird  breeds  in  Kansas,  and  also  very  abundantly 
^g  tbe  Red  River,  in  June. 
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82  PYRANGA   RUBRA — ^P.  ESTIVA. 

Family  TANAGRID^ :  Tanagers. 

PYEAKGA  RUBEA,  (Linn.)  VieiU. 
Scarlet  Tanager. 

Tanagra  ruhray  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1706,  314.--Gm.,  i,  1788,  889.— Wbls..  Am.  Orn.  ii, 
1810,  42,  pi.  11, 1  3,  4.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 105.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  465.— AUD., 
Orn.  Bioff.  iv,  1838,  388,  pi.  354,  f.  3,  4. 

Pyranga  ruhra^  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  273.— 
Jarp.,  ed.  Wils.  1832,  i,  192.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  35 ;  Conep.  1850,  241  (quotes  pi. 
Enlum.  127  ^,  156  9  ;  De»m,,  Tang.  pi.  34).— AuD.,  Syo.  1839,  136.— AuD.,  B. 
Am.,  ill,  1841,  226,  pi.  209.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  135.— WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  lt^3, 
82  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory;.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  235.— ^L.,  F.  Z.  8. 
1855, 156  (Bogota);  1856,  123  (Cuba,  Jamaica);  1858,  73  (Ecuador);  Cat.  1862, 
80  (Bogota).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  270.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  30.— Sumich., 
Mem.  Best.  Soc.  i,  1869,  550  (Vera  Cruz).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  1861,  331  (Pan- 
ama) ;  ix,  1868,  99  (Costa  Rica).— Gundl.,  Rep.  238  (Cuba).— Allen,  Bull.  M. 
C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  175  (Eastern  Kansas).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5.— Couiss,  Key, 
1872,  111 ;  and  of  late  writers. 

Phami&oma  rubra,  Sw.,  Birds,  ii,  1837,  284. 

Phanicosoma  rubra.  Cab.,  Mus.  Uein.  i,  1850,  24. 

Pyranga  erythromelaSf  Vieill.,  Euc.  Met.  800 ;  Nouv.  Diet,  xxviii,  293. 

Hab. — ^Eastern  United  States  and  British  provinces  (north  to  59^,  Richardson),  West 
to  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory  only.  Breeds  at  largo  through  its  United  States  range ; 
none  winter.  South  in  winter  through  Mexico  and  Central  America,  to  Ecuador.  Cuba. 
Jamaica. 

The  Missouri  extension  of  this  species  is  very  limited,  probably  not 
reaching  above  Leavenworth. 

The  egg  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager  is  pale  dull  greenish,  minutely  freck- 
led all  over  with  light  reddish-brown,  the  markings  often  aggregated 
into  a  wreath  around  the  larger  end.    Size  about  0.90  by  0.65. 

PYKANGA  ESTIVA,  (Gm.)  Vieill. 

Sammer  Redblrd. 

--  a.  (estiva. 

Muadcapa  rubra,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  326. 

Tanagra  a-stiva,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 889.— \Vn^.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  95,  pi.  6,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Svn. 
18i^8,  10.^— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  469.--AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  232;  v,  1839, 
518,  pi.  44. 

Pyranga  cestiva,  Vieill.,  Enc.  Met.  799 ;  Nouv.  Diet,  xxviii,  291.— Bp.,  P.  Z.  8. 1837, 117 ; 
List,  1838,  35;  Consp.  i,  1850,  24L— LiNS.,  Am.  Joum.  xliv,  1848,  261  (Connec- 
ticut).—WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  82.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  156  (Bogota);  1856, 
123 (Cuba,  Jamaica);  142, 303 (Cordova) ;  1858, 73 (Ecuador) ;  358 (Honduras) ; 
1859, 364  (Xalapa) ;  377  (Oaxaca) ;  1860, 293 ;  Cat.  1862, 80.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis, 
1859,  15  (Guatemala) ;  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 278 (Mosquito  coast);  1870,  836.— Taylor, 
Ibis,  1860,  111.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1866,  224.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  30L— 
Cab.,  J.  f.  0. 1860, 329  (Costa  Rica).— ^Vllen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 83.— Coces, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  275.— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1861,  297  (Panama);  viii, 
1865,  176  (New  Granada);  ix,  1868,  99  (Costa  Rica).— Ridgw.,  Ft.  Phila.  Acad. 
1869,  130  ("to  Nova  Scotia")— Sumich.,  Mem.  Best.  Soo.  i,  1869,  548  (Vera 
Cruz).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  109  (Massachusetts).— 
CouKS,  Key,  1872,  111,  fig.  52* ;  plate  ii,  tigs.  19,  20;  and  of  late  writers. 

b.  cooperi. 

Pyranga  wsttva.  Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1861, 122.— Couks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 71  (rofen 

to  one  of  Dr.  Cooper^s  specimens,  afterwartl  called  cooperi  by  Mr.  Ridgway). 
Pyranga  hepaticaf  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  71  (excl.  syn.    In  part.    Intended  to 

indicate  the  true  hepatica,  but  erroneously  included  my  Rio  Grande  specimens, 

afterward  made  types  of  P.  cooperi). 
Pyranga  cooperiy  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869,  130  (Rocky  Monntaiiis), — CoOP.,  B. 

Cnl  i,  1870, 142.  ' 

^yraft/^a  (pativa  var.  cooperi,  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  lU,  ftg.  52»>. 
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Hah.— The  typical  form  from  the  Eastern  United  States,  north  to  Connecticut  (Lins- 
fcv)  and  Massachusetts  {Jillson,  quoted  by  Putnam,  Allen,  Coues,  and  Maynard ;  strag- 
giiDg  even  to  Nova  Scotia,  Ridgway,  loc.  cit.  spec,  iu  Mus.  Smiths.).  West  to  Kansas  and 
the  Indian  Territory.  South  through  a  part  of  the  West  Indies  (Cuba  ;  Jamaica)  and 
Eustern  Mexico  to  Central  America,  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  Var.  cooperi 
from  Southern  Middle  Province,  latitude  35°.    South  through  Western  Mexico. 

This  species,  like  the  last,  merely  reaches  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Missouri  region.  With  a  range  generally  coincident  with  that  of  P.  rubra^ 
the  Summer  Redbird  is  somewhat  more  southerly,  being  rare  or  casual 
even  in  Southern  New  England,  beyond  which  I  have  found  no  record, 
excepting  Mr.  Ridgway's  citation,  based  on  a  specimen  in  the  Smith- 
sonian, of  "Nova  Scotia."  The  bird  breeds  throughout  its  United  States 
range,  but  wholly  withdraws  from  this  country  in  winter,  penetrating 
very  far  south. 

As  stated  iu  the  Key,  Pyranga  cooperi  is  not  a  tenable  species,  but 
may  be  recognized  as  a  geogiaphical  race.  In  Cooper's  late  work, 
^'Pyranga  JiepaticUj  Coues,"  is  cited  as  synonymous,  but  is  so  only  in  part. 
I  included,  under  the  head  of  hepatway  page  71  of  the  Academy's  Pro- 
ceedings for  1866,  my  Kio  Grande  specimens,  afterward  made  types  of 
var.  cooperi ;  but  this  is  simply  a  mistake,  not  to  be  held  to  overbalance 
the  rest  of  my  notice,  which  was  based  on  hepatica  proper,  as  shown  by 
the  synonyms  adduced. 

The  egg  of  the  Summer  Redbird  is  not  distinguishable  with  certainty 
from  that  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  though  it  averages  rather  larger.  It 
also  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Rose  breasted  Grosbeak. 
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Loaisiana  Tanager. 

Tanagra  ludoriciana,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  27,  pi.  22,  fig.  1. — AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv, 
1838,  :i85 ;  v,  1*^39,  90,  pi.  354, 400.    (Name  geograpically  inappropriate.) 

Tanagra  {Pyranga)  ladoinciana,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  105. — Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  471. 

Pjirangaladoviciana,  Bp.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  137.— Aur>.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  211,  pi.  210.— 
Sci«,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 125.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  303.  -Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 
52.— Coop.  &,  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  182.— Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  125  (Gua- 
temala) ;  1859,  377  (Oaxaca);  1857,  213  (Orizaba);  1862,  19  (Parada,  Mex.); 
Ibis,  1859, 15  (Guatemala). — Coues,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  71.— (>oop..  Am.  Nat. 
iii,  1869,  33  — Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1870,  145.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,  550 
(Vera  Cmz).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  Ib72,  175.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872, 198 
(Colorado).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  112.— Merk.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,678. 

^innga  erythropiSf  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxviii,  1819,  291. 

5a6.— Upper  Missouri  and  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 
Mexico,    ^uth  to  Guatemala.    Not  north  of  the  United  States  ? 

List  of  specimcna. 
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Wind  River.. 
Snake  River.. 
Pryor's  Fork.. 
do 


May  24,1860 
June  18, 1860 
June  22, 1860 
do 


F.  V.  Hayden, 
do 

G.  H.Trook.. 

do 


6.25 

11.00 

3.75 

6.50 

10.50 

3.75 

6.75 

11.25 

3.75 

6.75 

11.25 

3.75 

Lieutenant  Warren^ a  Expedition, — 8822,  Black  Hills ;  8823,  Laramie  Peak. 
Later  Expemion8,—Q\m2,  Wyoming;  61663,  Utah;  62278-86,  Idaho. 

The  elegant  Loaisiana  Tanager  has  been  ascertained  to  breed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Laramie  Peak,  where  several  examples  have  been  procured 
in  a  higher  state  of  plumage  than  that  usually  described  as  adult — the 
whole  head  and  throat  intense  scarlet,  the  middle  of  the  back  pure  black, 
and  the  rump  rich  chrome-yellow.  Dr.  Hayden's  specimens  are  also  in- 
teresting in  establishing  »u  extreme  limit  of  the  species,  aia  fax  a^  uo"^ 
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known.  It  has  been  more  recently'  taken  by  Mr.  Allen,  in  the  mountains 
of  Colorado,  from  the  plains  up  to  about  8,000  feet.  I  found  the  bird  in 
the  mountains  of  Arizona,  w\iere  it  was  a  rather  rare  summer  resident 
from  the  middle  of  April  until  the  end  of  September;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  breeds  about  Fort  Whipple,  although  I  did  not  succeed  in 
establishing  the  fact.  The  birds  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  pine 
forests ;  in  their  manners  they  appeared  to  me  to  closely  resemble  the 
eastern  species.  Dr.  Cooper  noticed  the  arrival  of  this  species  near  Sau 
Diego,  in  small  parties,  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  states  that  they  reach 
Puget  Sound  about  May  15th.  ''The  males,"  he  remarks,  "come  some 
time  in  advance,  clothed  in  their  full  summer  livery,  and  are  more  bold 
and  conspicuous  than  the  females,  which  are  rarely  seen  without  close 
watching.  They  frequent  trees,  feeding  on  insects  and  berries,  and  sing- 
ing much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  species."  He  continues:  ''I 
saw  none  of  them  in  the  coast  range  toward  Santa  Cruz,  or  at  Santa 
Barbara,  in  summer,  and  suppose  that  they  must  seek  the  higher  and 
more  northern  regions  at  that  season.  I  found  this  species  in  Septem- 
ber, 18G0,  in  the  higher  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  sour^s  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, in  latitude  47°,  and  they  probably  remain  until  October  within 
this  State.  •  •  •  •  i  gaw  none  along  the  Colorado  Valley,  proba- 
bly because  they  migrate  more  on  the  line  of  the  mountain  ranges." 

Dr.  George  Suckley  has  given  an  interesting  account :  "The  beautiful 
Louisiana  Tanager  is  quite  abundant  in  certain  seasons  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Steilacoom.  In  1854  but  a  limited  number  made  their  appear- 
ance, while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  I  could  readily  have 
obtained  a  hundred  specimens.  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
studying  their  habits,  and  have  never  yet  seen  them  descend  to  the  low 
bushes  or  the  ground,  as  stated  by  Nuttall,  the  reverse  being  the  rule 
(at  least  at  Puget  Sound) ;  the  difficulty  being  generally  to  find  the  bird 
sufficiently  low  down  on  fir-tree  branches  to  allow  fine  shot  to  reach  it 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  •  •  •  ♦  The  favorite  habitat  of  the 
species,  in  those  localities  where  I  have  observed  it,  is  among  the  tall, 
red  fir-trees  belonging  to  that  magnificent  species,  the  Abies  dovglasiL 
They  seemingly  prefer  the  edges  of  the  forest,  rarely  retiring  to  its 
depths  unless  for  concealment  when  alarmed.  In  early  summer,  at  Fort 
Steilacoom,  they  are  generally  seen  during  the  middle  of  the  day  sun- 
ning themselves  in  the  firs,  occfisionally  darting  from  one  of  these  trees 
to  another,  or  to  some  of  the  neighboring  white-oaks  (Q.  garryana)  on 
the  prairies.  Later  in  the  season  they  may  be  seen  very  actively  flying 
about  in  quest  of  insect  food  for  their  young.  On  July  10,  1856,  I  saw 
one  of  these  birds  carrying  a  worm  or  insect  in  its  mouth,  from  which  I 
inferred  that  the  young  were  then  hatched  out.  Both  sexes,  during  the 
breeding  season,  are  much  less  shy ;  the  males,  during  the  day-time,  fre- 
quently sitting  on  some  low  limb,  rendering  the  scene  joyous  with  their 
delightful  melody.'' 

The  stomach  of  a  specimen  examined  by  Dr.  Suckley  contained  in- 
sects, principally  Coleoptera^  among  them  many  fragments  of  a  large 
Buprefids^  found  generally  on  the  Douglas  fir-trees. 

Mr.  Allen  writes  to  me,  that  *'the  Louisiana  Tanager  is  the  only  rep- 
resentative o\  the  Tanagridcc  I  observed  at  m\y  point  west  of  Eastern 
Kansas.  In  Colorado  it  occurs  from  the  plains  up  to  about  8,000  feet  in 
the  mountains,  about  the  base  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  rather 
common  species.  In  song  and  general  habits  it  strikingly  resembles  the 
Scarlet  Tanager  of  the  East,  its  song,  in  fact,  being  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  the  eastern  bird." 
^  set  of  eggs  taken  in  the  Uintah  Mountains,  July  7,  1869,  by  Mr. 
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Bidgway,  are  noticeably  different  from  those  of  the  other  species  of 
this  genus,  being  a  much  clearer  green,  aqd  more  sparingly  dotted  with 
mere  points  of  very  dark  purplish-brown.  A  few  specks  are  sprinkled  over 
the  whole  surfacej  but  the  tendency  is  to  aggregate  just  at  the  larger  end, 
where  the  spots,  though  so  numerous,  preserve  their  distinctness.  In 
size  and  8hai)e  the  eggs  are  not  very  different  from  those  of  P.  rubra^ 
though  perhaps*averaging  a  little  larger  and  especially  thicker.  The 
Didification  is  essentially  the  same. 

Family  HIRUNDINID^:  Swallows. 

HIRUNDO  HORREORUM,  Barton. 

American  Barn  Swallow, 
a.  erythrogaster. 

Bfundo  enfthrogasler,  Bodd.,  P.  E.  1783,  pi.  724.— SCL.,  Cat.  Am.  Birds,  1862,  39; 

P.  Z.  8.  1867,  340. 
JBRnuMtoru/a,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 1018.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  339  (in  part).— Burm., 

Syst  Ueb.  hi,  148. 
Hknmdo  c^anopyrrha,  Vikhx.,  Nouv.  Diet.  1817,  510 ;  Ency.  Meth.  ii,  1823,  528.    ■ 

b.  horreorum, 

Hmmdo  rirfa,  ViEiix.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  60,  pi.  30.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  64 ;  List,  1838» 
9.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  601.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  64.— Cass.,  111.  1855, 
243.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  3  (Cuba).- Brew.,  N.  A.  O.  i,  1857,  91,  pi.  5,  figs. 
63-67.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 5  (Greenland).— Gundl.,  J.  f.  0. 1861, 328  (Cnba). 

JBRnmefo  horreorvmy  Bart.,  Frag.  N.  H.  Pa.  1799,  17.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 308 ;  Rev.  1865, 
294.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  13  (Guatemala).— Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  63 
(Santa  Cruz,  migratory).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1861,  310  (Panama) ;  1864, 
98  (Sombrero).- SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Vera  Cruz).— Gundl., 
Ofv.  1869, 584  (St.  Bartholomew).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1870, 184  ( Veragua).- Hayd., 
Rep.  1862,  161.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 184.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866,  72  (Arizona).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  33  (Montana).— Dall  & 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  279  (Alaska).- Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  103.— 
i\N8CH.  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  28  (Alaska).- Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872, 
676.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176  (Colorado,  up  to  timber-line).— Coues, 
Key,  1872, 113,  fig.  54. — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 5 ;  and  of  late  United  States  writers. 

Bnndo  americanaf  Wils.,  Am.  Cm.  v,  1812,  34,  pi.  8,  f.  1,  2.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 
1831,  329.— Lemb.,  Aves  Cubte,  1850,  44,  pi.  7,  f.  2. 

ifftnmdo  rM««ca,  AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  413,  pi.  173;  Syn.  1839,  35;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 
181,  pi.  48.— GiRAUD,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  35.— Jones,  Nat.  Berm.  34. 

flfaJ.— Var.  horreorum ;  North  and  Middle  America.  North  to  Alaska.  Greenland. 
We«t  Indies.    H,  eryihrogaster  is  the  South  American  form. 

Lieutenant  Warren*8  Expeditian,—btiO&Sj  Yellowstone  River. 

Later  Expeditions, — 62295-6,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

In  the  above  headiug  this  species  is  retained  under  the  name  given  in  the  Key,  and 
used  by  nearly  all  later  American  writers,  although  there  is  no  probability  that  it  is 
Bpecificallv  distinct  from  the  South  American  form,  ff.  erythrogaster.  The  synonymy  is 
distingnished  above,  for  convenience,  and  our  species  may  staud  us  H,  eryihrogaster  var. 
horreorum,  though  even  the  varietal  distinctions  are  very  slight. 

The  Bam  Swallow  occurs  throughout  the  Missouri  region,  especially 
dariDg  the  migrations,  and  breeds  in  suitable  localities,  although  it  is 
much  less  numerous  than  it  is  in  most  wooded  and  settled  parts  of  the 
coantry.  It  appears  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  United  States  iu 
winter,  though  a  few  Swallows  are  usually  among  the  earliest  arrivals, 
in  soatbern  portions,  even  in  February.  Their  great  powers  of  flight 
enable  them  to  pass  rapidly  from  one  countiy  to  another,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  weather. 

There  is  no  occabioa  here  to  enter  into  details  of  the  weW-kuo'wii  uviv 
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ficatioD  and  eggs  of  our  Swallows.  I  will  indicate  the  general  character. 
In  Mirundo  and  Petroclielidon  the  eggs  are  alike  spotted,  heavily  and 
sharply,  upon  a  white  ground,  with  various  reddish-brown  and  darker 
brown  shades.  In  T(whycineta  hicolor  and  tkalassinaj  in  Cotyle  and  ^l 
ffidopteryxj  and  in  Progne  purpurea^  the  eggs  are  pure  white,  anmarked. 

TAOHYOINETA  BICOLOR,  (Vieill.)  Cab. 
Wblte-bellled  Swallow. 

Eirundo  hicolor,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  61,  pi.  31.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  65.— AuD., 
Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  491 ;  v,  417 ;  pi.  98 ;  Syn.  1839,  35 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  175.  pi. 
46.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  p.  — .— Gikaud,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 36.— Lemb.,  Avee  Cabs, 
1850,  46.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 65.— Cass.,  111.  1855, 244.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  vi,  1857,  78.— Brew.,  N.  A.  O.  i,  1^57,  100,  pi.  4  (egg).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1^8, 
310 ;  P*v.  1865, 297.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 185.— Jones,  Nat. 
Berm.  34. — Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 15  (British  Columbia). — Dall& 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  279  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  106.- 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  29  (Alaska).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  21 
(North  Carolina,  in  January). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176  (up  to  tim- 
ber-line).—TRiPPE.Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872, 235  (Iowa).— Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 
125  (accidental  in  England). — Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873,  5 ;  and  of  most  writers. 

Chelidan  hicolor,  Less.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  8. 

Tachycineta  hicolor.  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.,  1850,  48 ;  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856, 5  (Cuba). — Gundl.,  J.  f. 
0. 1861, 330  (Cuba).— SuMicu.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 547  (plateau  of  Mexico).— 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  269  (Florida,  in  winter).- COUES,  Key,  1872, 113. 

Herse  hicolor,  Bp.  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  341. 

Fetrochelidon  hicolor,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  201 ;  1859,  364  (Xalapa) ;  Cat.  1862,  40.— ScL.  & 
8al\'*.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  13  (Guatemala). 

Eirundo  viridis,  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  v,  1812,  49,  pi.  38. 

"  Chclidon  viridis,  Boie,  1826."    (Bp.) 

Eirundo  leucogast^r,  Steph.,  Shawns  Gen.  Zool-  x,  1817,  105. 

Chelidon  Uucogcistra,  Boie,  Isis,  1844, 171. 

Hah, — Temperate  North  America.  North  to  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Alaska.  Mexico, 
in  summer.  South  to  Guatemala.  Cuba.  Bermudas.  Accidental  in  England  (  Wolley, 
Zoologist,  1858,  3806;  Netvtan,  ihid,  1860,  7145 ;  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  131).  Breeds  in  most  of 
its  United  States  range.    Winters  in  Florida,  Cuba,  and  Central  America. 

Not  noticed  by  the  Expeditions. 

The  White-bellied  Swallow  appears  to  be  rarer  in  the  Missouri  region 
than  the  other  species  are,  or  than  it  is  in  most  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  much  of  the  country  being  not  well  suited  to  its  wants.  It  is  oc- 
casionally seen  in  the  Southern  States  in  midwinter,  as  in  the  instances 
above  given. 

TACHYCINETA  THALASSINA,  (Sw.)  Cab. 

Ylolet-green  Swallow. 

Eirundo  thalassina,  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  365.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  9.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog. 
iv,  18:^,  ^97,  pi.  385 ;  Syn.  1839,  :36 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 186,  pi.  49.— Woodh.,  SitCT. 
Rep.  1853,  64.— Cass.,  B.  Cal.  and  Tex.  i,  1855,  245.— Brew.,  N.  A.  061.  i,  1857, 
102  (not  the  fig.  I).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 78.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  311  : 
Rev.  1865, 299.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0, 18.58, 101.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 36.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859, 185.— Loud,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst.  Wool, 
iv,  1864,  115  (British  Columbia).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 72  (Arizona).— 
Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75;  B.  Cal.  ii,  1871,  107.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872,  149  (Colorado,  up  to  8,000  feet). 

*'  Cecropis  thalassina.  Less." 

Chelidon  thalassina,  Boie,  Isis,  1844,  171. 

Eerse  thalassina,  Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850,  341. 

Tachycineta  thalassina,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1850.  48.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1,  1869^547 
(Vera  Cruz,  abundant,  breeds).- Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  676.— 
CouKS,  Key,  1j?72,  113. 
J^efrocAciid<fn  fhahisnina,  SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  18o9, 13  (Guatemala).— SCL.,  Cat,  1861, 39.— 
ScL,,  P,  Z,  8.  1864,  173  (city  of  Mexico). 
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ffod.— Middle  and  Western  Provinces.    North  to  British  America. 
Mexico  to  Guatemala. 

List  of  specimens. 


South  through 


19208 
19210 
19211 
19350 
19351 


31 
15 
14 


Wind  River... 

do 

do 

G.  Ball  Creek. 
do 


May  26,  1860 

do 

do 

June  7,  1860 
Juno  5,  1860 


F.  V.  Hayden. 

do 

do 

G.  H.  Trook.. 
do 


4.75 

12.75 

4.75 

5.25 

12.50 

4.75 

5.25 

12.25 

4.ro 

5.00 

12.00 

4.50 

5.25 

12.00 

4.75 

Not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.  / 

Lakr  Ei^y^di/ioiM.— 61665,  Utah. 

A  fine  series  of  this  lovely  Swallow  was  procured  by  Captain  Ray- 
nolds,  and  its  eggs  are  also  in  the  collection.  The  locality  is  apparently 
at  about  the  northeast  limit  of  distribution  of  the  species.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  recorded  north  of  Washington  Territory  and  Vancouver. 
In  winter  it  retires  beyond  the  United  States,  reaching  to  Guatemala. 
Its  breeding  range  appears  to  comprise  all  suitable  localities  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  it  occupies,  as  well  as  parts  of  Mexico ;  to  the 
soQthward,  it  chiefly  occupies  elevated  and  wooded  situations.  I  found 
it  abundant  in  the  Raton  Mountains  of  New  Mexico,  in  June ;  it  was 
then  doubtless  breeding.  In  Arizona,  as  I  have  already  recorded  (I.  c), 
it  is  very  abundant,  being  the  characteristic  Swallow  of  the  pine  regions, 
where  it  breeds;  it  arrives  at  Fort  Whipple  about  the  20th  of  March, 
and  remains  until  late  in  September.  Dr.  Cooper  noticed  its  arrival  in 
the  Sapta  Clara  Valley,  California,  as  early  as  March  16th,  and  further 
observes  that  it  "frequents  chiefly  the  groves  of  oaks  along  the  sides  of 
the  valleys  and  across  the  whole  coast  range,  excepting  the  windy  and 
cold  neighborhood  of  the  sea.  They  range  at  least  as  far  north  as  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  and  across  the  interior  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.''  Dr.  Suck  ley  reports  its  arrival  at  Puget  Sound  about  the 
10th  of  May.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  in  July  and  August,  in  Colorado,  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  about  Castle  Rock,  and  at  Lake  Pass. 

A  well  known  and  often  recorded  point  in  the  economy  of  the  Swal- 
lows, is  the  readiness  with  which  they  modify  their  ways  of  nesting  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.    Those  species,  like  the  Barn  Swallow,  the 
White-bellied  and  Cliff'  Swallows,  and  the  Purple  Martin,  which  inhabit 
populous  countries,  have  almost  completely  changed  their  modes  of  nid- 
ification,  now  breeding  in  the  convenient  places  afforded  by  buildings, 
or  in  shelters  expressly  provided  for  their  use.    In  the  case  of  the  Cliff 
Swallows,  the  change  is  of  very  recent  date,  and  many  records  are  pre- 
served of  the  precise  time  when,  in  particular  localities,  the  birds  de- 
serted cliffs  to  build  under  eaves,  or  when,  adopting  this  habit,  they 
appeared  and  bred  in  places  where  they  were  before  unknown.    With 
the  Purple  Martins  the  modification  occurred  earlier,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  time  is  recorded.    But  in  the  west  both  these  birds  still  adhere 
to  their  primitive  ways.    Along  the  Missouri  I  saw  great  numbers  of 
nests  of  Cliff  Swallows  stuck  in  batches  on  the  high  vertical  water- 
worn  exposures ;  and  in  Arizona  the  Martins  occupied  the  blasted  tops 
of  tall  pine-trees,  in  colonies,  having  driven  off  the  Woodpeckers,  right- 
ful proprietors  of  the  holes  that  riddled  the  trunks.    It  becomes  an 
interesting  speculation  whether  the  Bank  Swallow  will  ever  abandon  its 
burrows,  and  so  far  modify  its  fossorial  nature  as  to  build  in  chinks  and 
crannies,  or  affix  a  nest  anywhere  about  a  building.    As  far  as  is  now 
known,  the  Violet-green  Swallow  retains  its  primitive  habits,  but  the 
same  easy  adapt^ibility  to  varying  circumstances  may  be  observed  m 
this  caae,  warranting  the  inference  that  before  long  it  will  accept  t\i^  com- 
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ditions  that  civilization  imposes,  and  breed  about  buildings  like  its 
allies. 

At  Fort  Whipple  the  Violet-green  Swallows  resided  during  the  sum- 
mer in  small,  loose  colonies,  in  high,  open  pine  woods,  preferably  about 
the  edges  of  the  timber.  They  could  not  contest  with  the  Woodpeck- 
ers, as  the  Martins  did,  for  recent  holes,  but  they  occupied  deserted  one-s, 
as  well  as  knotholes  or  other  crannies  in  the  trees.  According  to  Dr. 
Cooper,  on  the  Pacific  coast  they  frequent  the  high  prairies  bordered 
with  oaks  and  other  deciduous  trees,  breeding  in  knot-holes  or  in  deserted 
Woodpeckers'  holes.  Mr.  Allen  found  them  breeding  in  holes  in  the 
rocks.  Mr.  Nuttall  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Townsend,  that  along 
the  Columbia  River  they  used  to  breed  in  the  aeserted  nests  of  the  Cliff 
Swallow. 

The  speckled  e^gg  figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Brewer,  as  of  this 
species,  has  since  been  ascertained  to  belong  to  another.  The  eggs 
are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  pure  white,  like  those  of  the  Bank 
Swallow. 

According  to  Mr.  Allen's  manuscript,  "the  Violet-green  Swallow,  the 
most  delicately  and  brilliantly  colored  of  our  Hirundines^  was  met  with 
in  considerable  abundance  in  Colorado,  from  the  base  of  the  mountains 
up  to  about  8,000  or  10,000  feet.  Like  the  White-bellied  Swallow,  it 
lives  generally  in  colonies,  a  considerable  number  of  pairs  commonly 
breeding  in  the  same  vicinity.  We  met  with  several  such  colonies  on 
our  route  from  Denver  to  South  Park,  but  as  we  also  passed  long  dis- 
tances during  the  same  Journey  without  meeting  with  the  species  at  all, 
it  is  probably  to  bo  regarded  as  rather  locally  distributed.  They  appear 
to  generally  nest  in  abandoned  Woodpeckers'  holes,  but  at  the  "Garden 
of  the  Gods,"  and  on  the  "divide"  between  Denver  and  Colorado  City, 
we  found  them  breeding  in  holes  in  the  rocks,  at  the  former  hnpality,  in 
company  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Swift  {Panyptila  saxatilis)^ 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  received  the  desired  evidence  of 
the  change  of  nidification  of  this  s[>ecies,  above  noted  as  to  be  exix^ct«d. 
Referring  to  Idaho  Springs,  Clear  County,  Colorado,  Mr.  Trippe  informs 
me  that  the  Violet-green  Swallow  is  abundant,  ne8fin{f  under  the  eaves  of 
houses,  like  the  Cliff  Swallow,  and  also  in  hollow  trees.  "It  arrives,"  he 
adds,  "toward  the  close  of  May,  and  soon  becomes  numerous,  up  to  an 
altitude  of  10,500  feet,  occasionally  even  venturing  higher.  It  disap- 
pears from  the  higher  regions  in  August,  and  in  September  leaves  the 
country.'' 

PETROCHELIDON  LUNIFRONS,  (Say.)  Scl. 

Cliff  Swallow ;  Eave  Swallow. 

Hiruudo  lunifrons,  Say,  Long's  Exp.  ii,  1823,  47.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  64. — Cass., 
111.  Irioo,  243.— Brkw.,  N.  a.  O.  i,  18,')?,  94,  i)l.  5,  tigs.  68-73.— Xkwb.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  vi,  1851,  78.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  30i).— Coop.  «fc  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 
1860,  124.— Lawk.,  Anu.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1861,  317  (Panama,  winter).— ILvyd.,  Rep. 
1862, 161.— Lord,  Pr.  Arty.  Inst.  Wool,  iv,  1864, 16  (British  Cohiuibia).— Vkrr., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1864,  276  (biogr.).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  279 
(Alaska).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 33 (Missouri,  "in  swarms");  Ii-  Cal.  1870, 
104.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Siirv.  Tor.  1870,  4r)3  (Wyoming).— Allkx,  Bull.  M.  C. 
Z.  iii,  1872, 176  (Colorado,  up  to  timber-Jine). — Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 
235  (Iowa).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5;  and  of  most  writers. 

Fctrochclklon  lunifrons,  Scl.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1862,  40.—  Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  288.— Coues,  Kev, 
1672,  114.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  197  (Bhick  Hills).— Merr.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  182,  676  (Idaho). 

JSirundo  opifvx,  Cllnt.,  Anu.  Lye.  N.  Y.  i,  1824,  161. 

Uirundo  rcffjmblicana^  Aui).,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  i,  1824,  164. 
JftruMdo  J'ulm,  Dr.,  Am.  Oru.  i,  1825,  63,  pi.  7,  f.  I ;  Syn.  1828,  64 ;  List,  1838,  9.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1*^32,  eOS.—AvD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  18*^1,  ioajV^.^-,  ^^\i.\xjas,i^\  B.  Am. 
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i,  1640, 177,  pi.  47.— GiRAUD,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  38.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 100.— 

Hebrm.,  p.  K.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  36. 
Eenefuka,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  341  (in  part). 
Atnmdo  mdanogaaterf  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  18*27,  336  (Mexico). 
PetroduHidoH  melanogiulra,  Cab.,  Mub.  Hein.  i,  1850,  47. 
PHndtdtdon  nootiMoni,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  1858,  296 ;  1859,  376 ;  Cat.  A.  B.  1862,  40.— Bd., 

Rev.  1865,  290.— SuMicu.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Vera  Cruz). 

Foi.— North  America  at  large^reedin^  almost  throughout,  in  suitable  places. 
Mexioo.    South  to  Panama.    Not  West  Indian. 

List  of  specimens. 


19212 

93 

Smith's  Fork . 



June  7,  1860 

F.  V.  Hay  den. 

5.50 

11.50 

4.25 

Uatenant  Warren's  ExpediUm,— 4776-80,  Bijoux  HUls. 

Laier  EzpediUans.— €0420^,  Wyoming ;  61774,  Idaho. 

Without  present  opportunity  of  direct  comparison  of  several  closely  related  species 
orTtfieties  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  the  above  synonymy  is  made  only 
with  reference  to  the  North  American  bird,  and  the  Mexican,  which  is  certainly  not 
distinct.  Tlie  differences  assigned  to  sivainsoniy  in  both  size  and  shade  of  color,  are 
foand  in  every  sufficient  series  of  the  North  American  bird ;  thus,  of  two  specimens, 
both  Bhot  at  Washington,  D.  C,  one  has  a  whitish  and  the  other  a  brown  frontlet.  I 
Marcely  think  that  even  varietal  distinction  can  be  predicated  in  this  case.  The  West 
Indian  form  (true  fulva  of  Yicillot)  appears  to  constitute  all  insular  race  worthy  of  re- 
eognitioD,  in  lacking  the  steel-blue  pectoral  spot,  and  in  other  features.  But  there 
aeems  to  be  little  probability  of  its  proving  not  to  intergrade  with  lunifrons. 

Prof.  Verrill  has  recently  elucidated  some  interestiDg  facts  relative  to 
the  distributiou  of  this  species,  sabstantiating  its  occurrence  in  Eastern 
North  America,  long  before  the  time  when  it  was  erroneously  suppose<l 
to  have  immigrated  from  the  west.  My  present  belief  in  the  matter  i.«, 
that  the  Gliff  Swallow  is,  and  always  has  been,  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  migration,  and  spread  over  nearly  all  of  North  America,  the 
South  Atlantic  States  perhaps  excepted.  The  numerous  recorded  dates 
of  its  appearance  and  breeding  in  particular  localities,  merely  mark  the 
times  when  the  birds  forsook  their  natural  breeding  places  and  built 
QDder  eaves,  which  enabled  them  to  pass  the  summer  where  formerly 
they  were  unable  to  breed  for  want  of  suitable  accommodations. 

Dr.  Hay  den  notices  the  abundance  of  this  species  along  the  Missouri, 
and  of  its  nests  on  the  vertical  sides  of  the  river  blnfifs :  ''  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Niobrara  River,  the  chalk  blufis  and  cretaceous  formation 
No.  3  form  lofty  vertical  walls,  which  are  sometimes  completely  covered 
^ith  their  nests.^  In  passing  up  the  river  last  year,  I  noticed  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Allen's  observations  are  correspondent:  He  says  it  is  "a 
common  inhabitant  of  the  central  plateau  of  the  continent,  throughout 
which  extensive  region  small  colonies  may  be  observed  breeding  on  the 
rocky  escarpments  of  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains.  It,  however, 
even  here  manifests  its  preference  for  the  eaves  of  buildings  for  nesting 
sites,  and  wherever  settlements  occur  it  soon  abandons  its  ancient  cliffs 
for  these  apparently  more  congenial  locations.  This  species  and  the 
^ite-bellied  Swallow  were  the  most  common  Hirundines  in  South  Park, 
and  both  these  species  and  the  Barn  Swallow  were  observed  in  fine 
weather  coursing  above  the  tree-line  summits  of  the  Snowy  Eange." 

COTYLE  RIPARIA,  (Linn.)  Boie. 
Bank  Swallow. 

Birundo  nparia,  LiXN.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1700,  3J4.— G.M.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  1019.— Lath., 
Iml.  Orn.  ii   1790,'  ^75.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  40,  pi.  :18.— I5p.,  Syii.  1828, 05 ;  List, 
l&id,  9.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  H.  A.  ii,  1831,  333.— Ni:tt.,  Man.  \,  l^^^-A^,  CittT .— K\a\>,, 
Oin.  B/c^gr.  iV,  IdSd,  5d4,  pL  3d5^  8yn.  1839,  3G;  B.  Am.  i,  ld40,lten,\A.V^.— 
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GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 37.— Lemb.,  Aves  CubaB,  1850, 47,  pi.  7,  f.  3.— Jones,  Nat.  Berm. 
34. — Fowler,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1859,  116 ;  and  of  earlier  authors  generally. 

Hirundo  riparia  aiHericana,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  101. 

Cotyle  riparia,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  550.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  1850,  342.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
185.%  65.— Cass.,  HI.  1855,  247.— Cab.,  J.  f.  0. 1856,  4  (Cuba).— News.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  vi,  1857,  78.— Brew.,  N.  Am.  Ool.  1857,  105,  pi.  4,  f.  49.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  185H, 
313;  Rev.  1865,  319.-Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  36.— Gundl.,  J.  f. 
O.  1861  (330).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 162.— March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  297  (Ja- 
maica).—Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  280  (Alaska).- CoUES,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866, 72  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 110  (California).- Allex, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 269  (Florida,  iu  winter) ;  iii,  1872, 176.— Trippe,  Pr.  Boat. 
Soc.  1872,  235.— Aiken,  ibid,  198.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  677.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 5.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  114 ;  and  of  nearly  all  late  writers. 

Sirundo  einereay  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xiv,  1817,  526. 

Cotyle  fluviatilis  et  microrhpichos,  Brehm,  Yog.  Deutschl.  i,  142, 143. 

Hah. — Europe.  The  whole  of  North  America.  Bermudas.  Cuba.  Jamaica.  Breeds 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  North  American  range.  Winters  from  the  southern 
coast  southward.    Not  common  on  the  Pacific  side.    Brazil  {Pelz.,  Orn.  Braz.  i,  18. 

JMt  of  epecimens. 


19213 

64 

Wind  River... 

$ 

May  26,  1860 

F.  V.  Hayden. 

5.00 

10.75 

4.00 

Lieutenant  Warren^ 8  Expedition, — 5209-10,  Yellowstone. 

Later  Expeditions. — 61664,  Utah. 

Notable  as  one  of  the  few  species  of  Oacinea,  American  and  European  specimens  of 

which  are  absolutely  identical. 

» 

Ascending  the  Missouri  iu  the  spring  of  1864, 1  saw  thousands  of  these 
birds  along  the  banks,  which  were,  in  suitable  places,  riddled  with  their 
holes.  Again,  in  the  fall  of  1872,  higher  up  the  river,  I  observed  multi- 
tudes of  their  deserted  nests,  often  in  the  soft  ground  capping  the  bluffs 
where,  a  little  below,  the  bottle-shaped  nests  of  the  Cliflf  Swallows  were 
fastened  in  great  masses. 

STBLGIDOPTERYX  SERRIPENNIS,  (And.)  Bd. 

Rough-winged  Swallow. 

Hirundo  sernpennis,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 593 ;  Syn.  1839, 37 ;  B.  A.  i,  1840, 193,  pi.  51. 

Cotyle  scrripenniSf  Bp.,  Consp.,  Av.  i,  1850,  342.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1855,  247. — Br£W.,  N.  A. 
061.  i,  1857,  106,  pi.  4,  f.  50.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  313.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1859,  pt.  vi,  36.— Kenn.,  ibid.  pt.  iv,  24.— Newb.,  ibid,  vi,  1857,  79.— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 186.— Sol.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1862,  41 ;  (f )  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 
285  (Cordova) ;  (t)  1859,  364  (Jalapa)— (t)  Sol.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  13  (Gua- 
temala), 126.— (t)  Owen,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  61  (Gnatemala)— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty. 
Inst,  iv,  1864,  116  (British  Columbia).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75;  B.  Cal. 
1870,  110.— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  176  (Kansas  and  Utah).— Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  5  (common). 

Stelgidopteryx  aerripenniSj  Bd.,  Rev.  1865, 316.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 72  (Arizona) ; 
Key,  1872,  114. 

Hmb. — United  States,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  excepting  perhaps  New  England. 
British  Columbia.  South  into  Mexico  ( f  to  Guatemala ;  compare  C.  fulvipennie,  ScL.. 
P.  Z.  S.  1850,  364;  Ibis,  1860,  31). 

Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

It  appears  to  me  improbable  that  theCotyle  fulmpenniSy  based  on  a  young  bird,  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  present  species.  My  Arizona  birds-of-tbe-year,  as  described  (I.  c),  seem 
to  answer  the  description  of  fulvipenniSy  though  they  have  subse<]^uently  been  found 
inseparable  from  aerripennis.  It  would  not  be  surprising,  iudeed,  if  it  proved  necessary 
to  unite  the  several  supposed  species  described  from  Central  and  South  America,  and 
Mexico.  The  ascribed  characters  seem  very  slight,  and  of  a  kind  readily  accounted 
for  by  differences  in  sex,  age,  and  season  of  the  specimens  examined,  with,  of  conrse, 
discrepancies  due  to  climatic  influences.  A  series  will  probably  be  established  of  sev- 
eral geographical  races. 

This  species  was  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  Expeditions,  but  its  known 
range  includes  the  Missouri  region.    It  is  stated  to  be  common  in  Kan- 
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sas,  where  it  breeds.    I  found  it  breediug  in  the  moantaius  of  Arizona, 

where  it  arrives  late  in  April,  and  remains  through  the  greater  part  of 

September.    Dr.  Heermann  records  its  breeding  in  Texas ;  Mr.  Allen 

notes  its  occurrence,  in  summer,  in  diflt^rent  parts  of  the  west ;  Drs. 

Cooper  and  Suckley  found  it  from  May  to  August  near  the  Columbia 

River,    These  records,  joined  with  those  we  have  from  the  Eastern 

States,  show  that  the  species,  like  other  Swallows,  has  a  breeding  raugo 

about  co-extensive  with  its  dispersion  in  the  United  States.    In  some 

places  it  is  stated  to  burrow,  like  the  Bank  Swallow,  in  soft  earth ; 

elsewhere  it  has  been  found  breeding  about  the  piers  and  abutments  of 

bridges,  &c. 

PROGNE  PURPITREA,  (Linn.)  Boie. 

Purple  Martin. 

Brmdo  subia,  Link.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  10th  ed.  1758, 192 ;  12th  ed.  1766,  344. 

PngnewhUj  Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  274.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  72  ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
1868,  276.— SUMICH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Orizaba).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Sarv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Ajxen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872.  56. 

Hmndo parpurea,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  344.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  1020.— Lath., 
Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  578.— Wils.,  Aui.  Oni.  v,  58,  pi.  39,  f.  2,  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 
64.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1831,  115:  v,  1839,  408;  pi.  23;  Syu.  1839,  37  ;  B.  Am. 
i,  1840,  170,  pi.  45.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  598.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  34.— Jones, 
Nat.  Berm.  34.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  101.— Tuippe,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  vi,  1871, 
114  (Minnesota). 

Progne purpurea,  BoiE,  Isis,  1826,  971.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 8;  Consp.  i,  1850,  337.— WooDn., 
Sitgr.  Kep.  1853,  a5.— Ca8S.,  111.  1855,  47.— Newb.,  P.  K.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1«57,  79.— 
Brew.,  N.  A.  O.  1857,  103,  pi.  4,  f.  47.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  314.— Heekm.,  P.  R. 
R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  35.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  186.— Sol., 
Cat.  1862,  38.— Ha  YD.,  Rep.  1862, 162.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1863, 65  (Saskatijhewau).— 
McIlwh.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1666, 87  (Canada).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1870, 113.— Coues, 
Kev,  1872,  114 ;  and  of  most  late  writers. 

mrvndo  violncea,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  1026. 

Eirundo  {Cea^opU)  violacea^  Less.,  Cortipl.  Buff,  viii,  498. 

Binndo  comtlea,  Vieill.,  O.  A.  S.  i,  1807,  57,  pis.  26,  27. 

Eimndo  venncolar,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xiv,  1817,  509. 

Hirnndo  ludoticianaf  Cuv.,  Regne  Auim.  i,  1817,  374. 

(f)Htrvndro  chalifheaj  Maxim.,  Beitr.  iii,  354. 

{() Progne  cnfptoleuca^  Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  277  (=  Hirundo  purpurea^  D'Orbig.,  La  Sagra's 
Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  94 ;  Prague  purpurea^  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  3).    Cuba. 

{^)ProgHe€legan8f  Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  275  (Vermejo  River,  Paraguay ;  supposed  identical 
with  P.  cleganSj  Dahw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  38,  Buenos  Avres). 

0)  Prognc  furcatay  Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  248  (Chili). 
(Other  references  to  the  supposed  P.  purpurea  of  South  America  are  :  ButtM.,  Syst. 

Ueb.  iii,  140 ;  ScuoMB.,  Guiana,  671 ;  Tschudi,  Fn.  Peru,  ii,  132;  Pelz.,  Oru.  Bras,  i, 

16— See  Sclater,  P.  Z.  8. 1872, 605.    The  Galapagoes  species  or  variety  is :  P.  cancolar, 

Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  22;  P.  fnodesta,  Gould,  Voy.  Beagle,  39,  pi.  5.) 

•ffisi.— United  States  and  British  provinces  (north  to  Canada  and  the  Saskatchewan). 
Mexico.  (f)Cuba.  (7)  Greater  part  of  South  America.  Breeds  in  most  of  it«  United 
States  range ;  winters  beyond.  Accidental  in  Great  Britain  ( Yarrell,  Br.  Birds,  2d 
^,  ii,  257 ;  3d  ed.,  ii,  267 ;  Gray,  List,  Br.  B.  34  ;  Harting,  Br.  Birds,  125). 

^MMkimnt  Warren'B  .EQ>edi«on.— 4505-8,  Cedar  Island;  4770-4,  "Nebraska;"  5204, 
Fort  llDion ;  5205,  Blackfoot  country. 

^£gw«it7io»w.— 60418-19,  Bitter  Cottonwood,  Wyoming. 

Kot  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

« 

Family  AMPELID^ :  Waxwings. 

AMPELIS  GARRULUS,  Linn. 
Bohemian  Waxwlng. 

^ntw  garrulua,  LiXN.,  Fn.  Suec.  82. 

^Utgarrulus,  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  297.— Bp,,  Consp.  Av.i,1850,^G.— Tii>.,^,^. 
A.  li^ff,  307(8outbweat  to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas ;  also,  p.  923,  *•  miWiouft"  o\i'Po^^«t 
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Eiver).— Bd.,  Rev.  i,  1866, 405.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860  (Northern  Ohio, 
"often  taken  in  winter").— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad,  ii,  1861,  122  (Fort  Mojave, 
Colorado  River,  Arizona;  southernmost  locality  on  record). — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iii,  158  (Maine;  accidental  in  winter,  and  riare). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  See. 
ix,  1862,  126  (Calais,  Maine).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  66  (accidental 
winter  visitant,  Springfield,  Massachusetts). — Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
276  (New  England ;  rare  and  irregular  in  the  north,  accidental  in  the  south  to 
Connecticut;  Dr,  JTood).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866,  285  (New  York).- 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  42  ("occasional  near  Philadelphia;  not  uncomuion  on 
Lake  Superior")— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 280  (breeding  at  Fort 
Yukon) —Allen,  Am.  Nat.  1869,  579  (Southern  New  England). — Aiken,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  1872,  198  (mountains  of  Colorado).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75; 
B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  127.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  107  (Massachusetts).- CouES,  Key, 
1872,  115,  fig.  55. 

Bonibydrora  gamtla,  Temm.,  Man.  i,  1815,  77. — Naum.,  Vog.  Deutschl.  ii,  1822,  143. 

Bomhydlla  garrula,  Bp.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1828,  pi.  16,  f.  2.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
2:17.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  579.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  462.  pi.  363;  Syn. 
1839,  165  ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  169,  pi.  246.— Peab.,  Rep.  B.  Mass.  1839, 290.— GiR., 
B.  L.  L  1844, 165.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 228.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 188. 

JSomhyciphora  poUoccelia^  Meyer,  Vog.  Liv-  u.  Esthl.  1815, 104. 

Bombycilla  hohemica^  Briss.- Leach,  Cat.  1816, 18.— Eyt.,  Cat.  8.— Brehm.,  V.  D.  219. 

Parus  bomhydllaj  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  i,  548. 

Hah. — A  species  of  circumpolar  distribution,  wandering  irregnlarly  southward  in 
flocks,  in  winter,  to  about  35^  north  in  America. 

List  of  specimens. 
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A  fine  series  of  this  species,  not  verj'  common  in  American  collections, 
was  taken  on  Deer  Creek  in  winter.  Prof.  Baird  mentions  tliat  Mr, 
Drexler  saw  ''millions"  on  Powder  lliver,  in  flocks  ''rivalling  in  extent 
those  of  the  Wild  Pigeon." 

The  singularly  erratic  movements  of  this  species  are  well  known,  but 
not  so  easily  accounted  for,  since  the  exigencies  of  the  weather  and 
scarcity  of  food  do  not  seem  sufficient,  in  every  instance,  to  explain  the 
case.  U  seems,  however,  most  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Wild 
Pigeon.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  the  bird  in  small  numbers  in 
winter,  through  New  England  and  the  other  Atlantic  States,  Jis  far  as 
Philadelphia,  is  noticed  in  the  records  above  quoted.  The  only  Eastern 
United  States  region  where  it  seems  to  be  of  regular  occurrence  in  win- 
ter, is  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Mr.  T.  Mcll wraith  reports  (Proc. 
Ess.  Inst.  V,  186G,  87),  that  at  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  it  is  a  winter 
visitant,  "sometimes  appearing  in  vast  flocks,  and  not  seen  again  for 
several  years."  We  also  have  advices  from  Kansas,  and  from  the  Colo- 
rado Valley,  latitude  35o.  We  have  no  United  States  record  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  Dr.  Cooper  gives  an  interesting  note  in  his  later  work, 
above  quoted  :  "It  is  probable,"  he  says,  "that  they  reside,  during  sum- 
mer, about  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  interior  ranges, 
if  not  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  as  1  have  seen  them  in  September  at  Fort 
Laramie,  and  the  specimen  obtained  on  the  Colorado  was  a  straggler  from 
some  neighboring  mountains.  It  appeared  January  10th,  alter  a  stormy 
period  w  liich  had  whitened  the  tops  of  the  mountains  with  snow,  and 
was  alone,  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe,  when  1  shot  it." 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Trip[)e  that  the  species  is  "abundant  during 
wjiiter^^ ut  Idaho  Springs^  Colorado,  "arriving  dvitiwg  tVi^  V\t.t\ir  part  of 
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.November,  or  in  December.  It  affects  particular  regions  in  the  mount- 
ains, being  very  numerous  in  some  localities,  and  rare  in  others;  but  it 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  foot-hills.  It  begins  to  leave  the  couAtry  toward 
the  close  of  February,  and  by  the  middle  of  March  has  nearly  disap- 
peared, only  straggling  flocks  remaining  until  the  close  of  the  month." 
Mr.  Dall  reports  that  this  bird.  ^Ms  quite  common  near  ]^ulato,  but 
does  not  arrive  until  the  10th  of  June,  or  later." 

"For  many  years  authentic  eggs  of  the  Bohemian  Chatterer  were 
greatly  sought  after,  but  it  was  not  until  1856  that  any  were  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  scientific  world,  when  the  late  Mr.  Wolley  discovered 
them  in  Lapland.  Early  duplicates  from  his  collection  were  sold  at  five 
guineas  each ;  and  although  a  good  many  have  been  since  obtained, 
they  are  yet  considered  as  great  prizes.  A  nest,  with  its  eggs,  of  those 
collected  by  Mr.  Wolley,  has  been  presented  to  the  [Smithsonian]  Insti- 
tution by  Mr.  Alfred  Newton.  The  only  instances  of  their  discovery  in 
America,  are  of  a  nest  and  one  egg  by  Mr.  Kennicott,  on  the  Yukon,  in 
1861,  and  a  nest  and  single  egg  on  the  Anderson  Eiver,  by  Mr.  MacFar- 
lane,  both  of  which,  with  the  female  parents,  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Institution."    (Baird.) 

European  references  to  the  nidification  of  this  bird  are  given  by  Baird, 
as  follows:  J^etrton,  Ibis,  1861, 92,  pi.  4 ;  JVoreiwann,  Cab.  Journ.  vi,  1858, 
307,  and  vii,  1859,  pi.  1.  The  egg  is  precisely  like  a  Cedar-bird's,  but 
larger;  two  specimens  in  the  Smithsonian,  both  from  the  Yukon,  meas- 
ure, respectively,  1.05  by  0.69,  and  0.87  by  0.67. 

AMPELIS  CEDRORUM,  (Vieill.)  Gray. 
Gedar  Bird;  Cherry  Bird;  Carolina  Waxwing. 

Ampelit  garrulus  var.  /?,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  297. 

Bmhydlla  cedrorum^  ViEiix.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1H07, 88,  pi.  57.— Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1834, 
186,  pi.  lia— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850,  55 ;  J.  f.  O.  i v,  1856, 3  (Cuba).— Gundl., 
J.f.  0.1861,  328  (Cuba). 

imjJfKf  cedrorum,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  299  (Cordova) ;  1858,  302  (Oaxaca) ;  1859,  364 
(Xalapa) ;  1864, 172  (city  of  Mexico).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858.  318;  Rev.  1866,  407.— 
ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 13  (Guatemala).— Heerm.,  P.  K.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 56.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  187.— Taylor,  Ibis,  1860,  111  (Hondu- 
ras).- Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  162.— March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  294  (Janiaica).— 
Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1854,  116  (British  Columbia).— Sumich.,  Mem. 
Host.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Vera  Cruz,  abundant  in  winter). — Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii, 
1869,  34;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  129  (California).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  176 
(Eastern  Kansas). — Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 198  (Black  Hills). — Coues,  Key, 
1872, 115,  pi.  56:  and  of  all  late  United  States  writers. 

BmhjfciUa  caroUnetms,  Briss.,  Orn.  ii,  1760,  337.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  9.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog. 
i,  1831,  227,  pi.  43 ;  Syn.  1839,  165 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  165,  pi.  245.— Nutt., 
i,  1832,  248.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  163. 

-impdit  caroUnensiSy  Go88£,  B.  Jamaica,  1847, 197  (winter).— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  336. 

J*i>rfw  americanaj  Wu£,,  Am.  Om.  i,  1808,  107,  pi.  7,  f.  1. 

S«mbifciUa  americana,  Sw.  &,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  239.— Jones,  Nat.  in  Bermuda, 
1859,  29  (winter). 

floi.— North  America  generally,  up  to  54<^  north  (Richardson),  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  Bermuda.  Jamaica.  Cuba.  Accidental  in  England  (NeioU,  Zool.  1851, 3277  ; 
l^,  ^07 ;  Grayy  List  Br.  B.  1863,  81). 

Li&itenaiU  Warren^a  Eirpedt^ion.— 5318-19,  Yellowstone  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

MYIADESTES  TOWNSENDII,  (Aud.)  Cab. 
Townsend's  Flycatchlng  Thrash* 

^^(mys  townsendiif  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  206,  pi.  419,  f.  2.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 4(S.— 
Aud.,  B.  Am.  1, 1840,  243,  pi  69,^Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840, 3^1.— Oajib.,  Vt. 
Fbihk  Acad,  i,  1843,  263.^Newb.,  P.  B.  H.  Kep.  vi,  1857, 82. 


94  MYIADESTES   TOWNSENDII,   FLYCATCHING   THRUSH. 

Myiadestes  toicnsendii,  Cab.,  Wiegm.  Archiv,  i,  1847,  208.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1«>7,  5;  lffi8, 
97.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  321 ;  Rov.  1866,  429.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1959, 
Whipple's  Route,  25.— Heerm.,  ibid.  Williauison's  Route.  38. — Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862, 
162.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  lust,  iv,  1864.  116  (British  Columbia).— CoUES,  Pr. 
Pi.ila.  Acad.  1866,  72.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 34.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872,  na— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  198  (Colorado,  resideut).— Stev.,  U.  8. 
Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464  (Wyoming).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  117,  tig.  57.  {Not  of 
BitEW.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1873, 109  ;  the  nest  aud  eggs  there  described  beiug  those 
of  PJKBnopepla  nitens  !) 

Hcib. — Middle  and  Western  Provinces  of  the  United  States,  in  mountainous  regions. 
North  to  British  Columbia.  East  to  the  Black  Hills.  Not  south  of  the  United  States, 
if  the  M.  unicolor  and  M.  obscurus  be  diflferent. 

List  of  specimens. 
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A  clue  to  the  true  position  of  this  genus  is  found  in  the  fusion  of  the  tarsal  plat^ 
and  in  the  spotted  plumage  of  the  young,  warranting  the  inference  that  it  belongs 
among  the  Turdidce,  This  lact  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Suckley  and  myself  while  preparing 
a  report  upon  the  Birds  of  the  Northwest  Boundary  Survey,  in  1862,  aud  i»  adverted 
to  by  Baird  in  his  Review,  in  my  paper  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy's  Proceedings, 
aud  in  the  "Key.'*  The  eminent  vocal  powers  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus  bear  out 
the  inference. 

Dr.  J.  S.  NewbeiTy  baa  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  bird. 
Noticing  its  occurrence  in  the  Des  Cliutes  Basin,  he  continues :  *'  It  does 
not  inhabit  dense  forests,  nor  prairies  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  but 
chooses  surfaces  covered  with  a  scattered  growth  of  pine  and  cedar. 
We  first  met  with  it  in  the  caiion  of  Mptolyas  Kiver,  at  the  base  of  Mt. 
Jefferson.  As  we  picked  our  way  with  infinite  difficulty  down  the  side 
of  this  gorge,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  delightful  song  of,  to 
me,  a  new  bird,  of  which  a  few  w^ere  sitting  in  the  pines  and  cedars 
which,  by  a  precarious  tenure,  held  a  footing  on  the  craggy  face  ot  the 
cliff.  The  song,  so  clear,  full,  and  melodious,  seemed  that  of  a  Mimus  ; 
of  the  bird  1  could  not  see  enough  to  judge  of  its  affinities.  The  next 
day  we  followed  down  the  river  in  the  bottom  of  the  canon ;  all  day  the 
deep  gorge  was  filled  with  a  chorus  of  sweet  sounds  from  hundreds  aud 
thousands  of  these  birds,  which,  from  their  monotonous  color,  and  their 
habit  of  sitting  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  projecting  into  the  void  above 
the  stream,  or  hanging  from  some  beetling  crag,  and  flying  out  in  nar- 
row circles  after  insects,  precisely  in  the  manner  ot*  Flycatchers,  I  was 
disposed  to  associate  with  them.  Two  days  afterward,  in  the  canon  of 
Psucseeque  Creek,  of  which  the  terraced  banks  were  sparsely  set  with 
low  trees  of  the  western  cedar,  I  found  these  birds  numerous,  and  had 
every  opportunity  of  hearing  and  seeing  them,  watching  them  for  hours 
while  feeding  and  singing,  and  procuring  specimens  of  both  male  and 
female.  With  the  first  dawn  of  day  they  began  their  songs,  and  at  sun- 
rise the  valley  was  vocal  with  their  notes.  Never,  anywhere,  have  I 
heard  a  more  delightful  chorus  of  bird-music.  Their  song  is  not  greatly 
varied,  but  all  the  notes  are  particularly  clear  and  sweet,  and  the  stream 
of  pure  gushing  melody  is  as  spontaneous  and  inspiring  as  that  of  the 
Song  Sparrow." 

This  bird  appears  to  feed  mostly  upon  cedar-berries,  and  its  abun- 
dance is  to  be  in  a  measure  determined  by  the  presence  of  the  juniper. 
Thus  Dr.  Cooper  says:  '*I  saw  only  a  few  of  this  species  among  some 

junipers  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains,  not  far  from  the  summit, 
in  September,  1863.  The  scarcity  of  the  juniper  on  the  western  slope, 
toward  the  north,  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  this  bird  is  not  more  fre- 
Queut  there;  as,  according  to  all  accounts,  they  are  found  wherever  that 

tree  grows  in  abaudance^  especially  on  the  moautain  ranges  of  the  great 
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interior  basin,  and  their  extensions  to  the  north  and  south."    The  same 
excellent  obiServer  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  Dr.  Newberry  respect- 
ing the  bird's  vocal  powers :  "Although  plain  in  plumage  and  retiring 
in  habits,  this  bird  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  western  country  ^ 
for,  like  its  not  distant  relative,  the  European  Nightingale,  it  compen- 
8ate«  by  its  delightful  melody  for  its  deficiencies  in  beauty.    Having 
seen  them  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  they  seemed  merely  plain  and 
silent  flycatchers,  my  astonishment,  when  I  first  heard  one  sing  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  was  indeed  great ;  and  if  I  had  not  shot  the  bird  imme- 
diately, 1  could  not  have  believed  that  one  belonging  to  the  same  family 
as  the  nearly  silent  Waxwings  and  Fh(enopepla,*  could  sing  with  such 
power,  variety,  and  sweetness.    Their  song  cnn  be  compared  to  nothing 
uttered  by  any  other  bird  I  have  heard  in  the  United  States,  for  it  ex- 
cels that  of  the  Mockingbird  in  sweetness,  besides  being  entirely  origi- 
nal.   It  has  the  melancholy  slowness,  but  without  the  interruptions,  of 
that  of  the  Wood-Thrush,  and  agrees  better  with  the  descriptions  of 
that  of  the  Nightingale  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Alleu  observed  this  bird  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to 
timber-line.    I  found  it  rather  rare,  in  summer,  in  Upper  Arizona. 

I  am  favored  by  Mr.  Trippe  with  the  following  interesting  communi- 
cation, designed  for  the  present  work:   ''This  exquisite  songster  is  a 
l)ermaDent  resident  of  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  may  be  seen  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  country  up  to  timber- 
liue,  and  in  midsummer  even  beyond  it,  to  the  highest  limit  of  the 
shrubby  willows  and  junipers.     It  is  never  a  familiar  bird,  shunning  the 
vicinity  of  houses  and  cultivated  fields,  and  seeking  the  rockiest  mount- 
ain sides  and  darkest  caiions  as  its  favorite  haunts,  yet  avoiding  the 
sombre  depths  of  dense  forests,  though  occasionally  found   therein. 
During  the  winter  it  feeds  on  berries  and  such  insects  as  it  can  find,  but 
in  the  warmer  months  subsists  almost  entirely  upon  the  latter,  which  it 
captures  with  the  address  of  the  most  skilful  Flycatcher.    It  is  never 
gregarious,  and  usually  solitary,  associating  together  only  from  the  time 
of  pairing,  which  is  in  the  early  part  of  May,  until  the  young  are  able 
to  shift  for  themselves.    It  frequently  alights  on  the  top  of  a  dead  limb 
or  tree,  from  which  it  keeps  a  bright  lookout  for  passing  insects,  and  re- 
turns several  times  to  the  same  perch  after  capturing  its  prey ;  it  also 
frequents  the  lower  boughs,  and  at  times  alights  upon  the  ground  and 
searches  among  the  leaves  for  food.    In  its  flight  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Cedar-bird,  with  which,  indeed,  it  has  many  common 
traits.    In  summer  and  fall  its  voice  is  rarely  heard  ;  but  as  winter  comes 
on,  and  the  woods  are  well-nigh  deserted  by  all  save  a  few  Titmice  and 
Nuthatches,  it  begins  to  utter  occasionally  a  single  bell-like  note  that 
can  be  heard  distinctly  at  a  great  distance.    The  bird  is  now  very  shy ; 
and  the  author  of  the  clear,  loud  call,  that  I  heard  nearly  every  morn- 
ing from  the  valley  of  Clear  Creek,  was  long  a  mystery  to  me.    Toward 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  winter,  as  the  snow  begins  to  fall,  the  Fly- 
catching  Thrush  delights  to  sing,  choosing  for  its  rostrum  a  pine  tree  in 
8ome  elevated  position,  high  up  above  the  valleys ;  and  not  all  the  fields 
and  groves,  and  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Eastern  States,  can  boast  a 
more  exquisite  song^  a  song  in  which  the  notes  of  the  Purple  Finch, 
the  Wood-Thrush,  and  the  Winter  Wren,  are  blended  into  a  silvery  cas- 
cade of  melody,  that  ripples  and  dances  down  the  mountain  sides  as 
clear  and  sparkling  as  the  mountain  brook,  filling  the  woods  and  val- 

•The  sapposition  that  Phccnopepla  nitens  is  Hongless,  is  entirely  erroneous.  "  It  has  a 
mperb  song,  powerful  and  finely  modulated/'  Coues,  Proc.  Pliila.  Acad.  19^,  t\\ 
Key,  1872, 116. 
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leys  with  riDging  masic.  At  first  it  sings  only  on  bright,  clear  morn- 
ings 'y  bat  once  fairly  in  the  mood,  it  sings  at  ail  hoars  and  daring  the 
most  inclement  weather.  Often  while  traveling  over  the  narrow,  wind- 
ing mountain  roads,  toward  the  close  of  winter,  I  have  been  overtaken 
and  half-blinded  by  sudden,  furious  storms  of  wind  and  snow,  and  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  nearest  tree  or  projecting  rock  for  shelter.  In  such 
situations  I  have  frequently  listened  to  the  song  of  this  bird,  and  forgot 
the  cold  and  wet  in  its  enjoyment.  Toward  spring,  as  soon  as  the  other 
birds  begin  to  sing,  it  becomes  silent  as  though  disdainful  of  joining  the 
common  chorus,  and  commences  building  its  nest  in  May,  earlier  than 
almost  any  other  bird.  During  this  season  it  deserts  the  valleys,  and 
confines  itself  to  partially  wooded  hill-tops." 

I  never  found  the  nest  of  this  bird  myself,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it. 
The  only  one  thus  far  known  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  in  the 
rift  of  a  rock.  He  describes  it  to  me  as  being  large  and  bulky,  built  of 
sticks  and  grasses.  Unfortunately  it  was  empty,  and  the  eggs  continue 
entirely  unknown.  For  those  described,  with  the  nest,  by  Dr.  Brewer, 
as  above  quoted,  are  not  of  this  species,  but  of  Fhamopepla  nitena.  as 
I  ascertained  by  examining  them  myself.  They  are  correctly  labelled 
in  Lieutenant  Bendire's  collection.  Dr.  Brewer's  mistake  is  apparently 
the  result  of  a  slip  of  the  pen. 

Family  VIREONID^ :  Greenlets. 

VIREO  OLIVACEUS,  (Linn.)  Vieill. 
Red-eyed  Virco. 

Mu8cica2)a  olixacea,  Linn.,  S.  N.  i,  1766,  327.— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1810,  55,  pi.  12,  f.  3. 

Lanius  oHvaceuSy  Light.,  Verz.  1^),  49. 

Vireo  oHvaccus,  Vieill.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wile.  1826, 124 ;  Syn.  1828,  71.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B. 
A.  U,  1831,  233.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  287,  pi.  150;  Svn.  1839, 162.— Nutt., 
Mau.  i,  1832,  312.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iv,  155,  pi.  243.— Gm.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  157.— 
WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Eep.  1853,  76.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  331.— Allen,  BoH.  M.  C.  Z. 
1872,  17()  (mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to«ll,000  feet;  Ogden,  Utah). — Coues, 
Key,  1872,  120,  fig.  59 ;  and  of  most  late  United  States  writ^jrs. 

Fireosylvia  oHracea,  Bp.,  List,  18.*W,  26 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  329. — Reinh.,  Viddensk.  Med. 
for  1853  (1854),  82  (Greenland).— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  7  (Greenland).— Scl., 
P.  Z.  S.  ia75,  151  (Bogota);  1859,  137,  363  (Xalapa);  1870,  836  (Honduras); 
Cat.  A.  B.  1862,  43.— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  145  (Santa  Cruz).— Scl.  & 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 12  (Guatemala).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1860, 246  (Cuba) ;  ix, 
1868,  96  (Costa  Rica).— Mosley,  Nat.  Hist.  Tutbury,  1863, 385,  pi.  6 ;  Ibis,  1864, 
394;  Zoologist,  1864,  8965;  Jide  Harting,  Man.  Br.  B.  1872,  99  (accidental  in 
England).— Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  333.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  270  (a  few 
wintering  in  Florida). — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  363;*  and  of  many  late 
United  States  writers. 

PhyJlomanes  oUraccuSy  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850,  63.— CaB.,  J.  f.  O.  1860,  404  (Costa 
Rica).— GUNDL.,  J.  f.  0. 1861,  324  (Cuba). 

(?)  Vireo  vircacens,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807, 84,  pi.  53.— Gray,  G.  of  B.  i,  1844,  pi.  75. 

Vireo  hogoicnsls,  Bry.,  Pr.  B.  S.  vii,  1860, 227  (Bogota).— Lawr.,  A.  L.,  1863  (Panama). 

Hob, — Eastern  North  America  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Greenland.  West  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  Eastern  Province  to  Ogden,  Utah.  Fort  Bridger.  Bitterroot  Valley.  Koot- 
enay,  Washington  Territory  (Kennerly).  Missouri  River,  800  miles  above  its  mouth 
(Pearsall).  Some  winter  in  Florida.  Greenland.  Cuba.  Trinidad,  Finsch,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 
565  (with  agilis).  Panama.  In  Mexico  nearly  replaced  by  the  closely  allied  species  F. 
Jlavoviridis.    Extremely  abundant  throughout  the  Eastern  United  States.    Accidental 

*  A  History  of  Xorth  American  Birds.  By  S.  F.  Baird,  T.  M.  Brewer,  and  R.  Ridg- 
way. Illustrated  by  64  colored  plates  and  593  woodcuts.  Vols.  I,  II :  Land  Birds — 
Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1874.  The  reception  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  great 
work  (Feb.,  1874),  as  the  present  publication  reaches  this  point  in  printing,  will  enable 
me  to  cite  it  in  succeeding  pages. 
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in  England  (near  Derby,  May,  1859 ;  Mosley,  N.  H.  Tutbary,  1863, 385,  pi.  6 ;  Zoologist, 
18&4,  p.  89(» ;  Harting.  Br.  Birds,  1872,  99). 

Lieuienant  FFarren^s  EjppedUion,—&jQo,  Frumont,  Platte  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Baynolds'  Expedition. 

There  is  a  very  great  uniformity  among  the  eggs  of  our  Vireonidw  ;  with 

specimens  before  me  of  olivaceus^  gilviis^  belliiy  novehoraceiisis^  solitariiw, 

2ifii\  flavifronsy  I  can  see  no  diflerence,  except  in  size.    They  are  all  pure 

white,  very  sparingly  sprinkled,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  with  line 

sharp  dots  of  dark  brown.    Solitarius  and  flavifronsj  on  the  whole,  may 

average  a  little  the  heaviest  spotting :  in  one  case  of  noveboracensvi  there 

are  no  spots,  but  its  fellow  from  the  same  nest  is  spotted.    Likewise,  a 

whole  set  of  F.  bellii  are  immaculate,  and  in  another  set  there  is  but  a 

mere  speck  here  and  there  over  the  surface.    Eggs  of  bellii,  the  smallest, 

measure  0.70  or  less  by  about  0.50  ;  those  of  noveboracensis  are  a  trifle 

larger ;  a  specimen  of  gilvus  is  0.74  by  0.54 ;  Jfuvifrons,  solitariu^,  and 

olivaceiis,  are  0.80  to  0.85  by  0.55  to  0.60.    Nidification  is  essentially  the 

same  throughout ;  a  thin-walled,  cup-shaped  nest,  of  various  fibrous 

material,  is  suspended  by  the  brim  betwixt  the  forks  of  a  twig. 

VIREO  PHILADELPHICUS,  Cass. 
Brotherly-lOTe  Yireo. 

Fvewjl/fia  philadelphica,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1851,  153 ;  vi,  pi.  1,  fig.  1. — Scl.  ^ 
Salv\,  Ibis,  1859, 12  (Guatemala).— Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  340.— Lawu.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N. 
Y.  ix,  1868,  96  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  187  (Veragua).— B.  B/&  R., 
N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  367. 

Ftw  pkiJadelphicuSy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  185H,  3,%,  pi.  78,  fig.  3  (Wisconsin  and  Ohio).— Wheat.,. 
Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  114.— Cooes  &  Puent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  4-10.— 
Hamlin,  Rep.  Maine  Board  Agric.  1865  (Waterville,  Me. ;  only  New  England- 
record).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  277. — Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 
517  (Illinois).— TUKNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  19  (very  rare).— Coles,  Key,  1^72, 
120,  tig.  62. 

ftnotylma  oohanenmSj  ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1860,  463 ;  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  1861, 328.   (Vera  Paz.) 

Fai.— Eastern  North  America.  North  to  Hudson's  Bay;  south  to  Central  America. 
No  Mexican  or  West  Indian  quotations. 

From  the  rarity  of  this  species  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  its 
comparative  frequency  of  occurrence  in  the  interior,  it  would  seem  prob- 
able that  it  migrates  chiefly  through  the  Mississippi,  and  1  confidently 
anticipate  that  it  will  be  found  breeding  in  the  Missouri  region.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  Mr.  Trippe's  queried  citation  (Minnesota,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst  vi,  1871, 117)  really  does  belong  here,  and  not  togilvm.  Dr.  Brewer 
informs  me  by  letter  that  one  was  shot  near  Calais,  Maine,  by  Mr.  Board- 
man,  in  the  spring  of  1872,  and  others  found  the  latter  part  of  May  in 
northwestern  Maine,  by  Mr.  Brewster — an  occurrence  not  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Maynard  in  his  late  excellent  paper.  Dr.  Brewer  adds  that  it  is 
**abandant^  every  spring,  about  May  24th,  in  Wisconsin.  I  found  it 
quite  common  along  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  about  Pembina,  in 
June,  and  it  doubtless  breeds  there.  It  frequented  the  heavy  timber  of 
the  river-bottom,  in  company  with  V.  olivaceous  and  V.  gilvtis,. 

VIREO  GILVUS,  (Vieill.)  Bp. 

Warbling  Yirco*. 

a.  gilvus. 

^fjudcapaffilra,  Vikill.,  Ois.  Anu  Sept.  i,  1807,  65,  pi.  34. 

^^Hilrn,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  18-25,  No.  123;  Syn.  1828,  70;  List,  1838, 26.— Nutt.,  Man.U 
1832, 309.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog,  ii,  1834, 114 ;  v,  1839,  433 ;  Syn.  18*39, 1^1-,  B.  km. 
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1842, 149,  pi.  241.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 161.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 76.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  335.— CouES,  Key,  N.  A.  Birds,  1872,  120,  fig.  63.— Trippe,  Pr. 
Boat.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  236  (Iowa,  breeding). — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5  (Kansas, 
breeding) ;  and  of  most  United  States  writers. 

VireosyJvia  gilva,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851, 1.%.- Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  298  (Cordova) ; 
1858,  302  (Oaxaca^.— Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  342.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 
548  (Vera  Crnz;  migratory).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  368. 

Mtiscicapa  mdodia,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  85,  pi.  42,  f.  2. 

b.  swainsoni. 

Vireo  swainsaniy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  336  (in  text).— CouKS,  Ibis,  1865,  164  (Arizona).— 

CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  73  (Arizona). 
Vireosylria  swainsoni^  Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  343.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 198  (Colorado).— 

Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Ter.  1870,  464  (Wyoming). 
Vireosylvia  gilva  var.  tnvainsoniy  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 116. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 371. 
Vireo  gilvus  var.  swainaoni,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  121,  lig.  64. 
Viteo  gilvus,  Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859,  I88.-C00P.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  35 

(Rocky  Mountains).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1372, 156, 176  (Kansas,  Colorado, 

Utah ;  inclndes  both  varieties). 

Hah. — Of  true  gilvus,  Eastern  North  America  to  high  central  plains ;  north  to  Fort 
Simpson.    Var.  swainsoni,  wooded  regions  from  Plains  to  Pacific,  United  Stxites. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition, — 4729,  Missonri  River;  5305,  Fort  Lookout. 

Later  Expeditions. — 60769,  Green  River,  Wyoming  (var.  stoainsoni). 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

These  specimens  are  referable  to  the  gilvus  proper,  excepting  No.  60769.  ^* swainsoni" 
fecms  to  be  scarcely  ilistinguishable  even  as  a  variety.  A  supposed  difference  in  the 
'ving- formula  proves  not  to  nold  always.  The  bird  is,  however,  paler  and  grayer,  like 
•ithers  from  the  same  region. 

The  Warbling  Vireo  is  stated  by  Dr.  Hayden  to  be  abuDdaot  along 
^be  wooded  bottoms  of  the  Missouri,  where,  however,  I  never  observed 
it,  though  I  found  it  quite  common  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  It 
is  numerously  represented  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  reaching  the  middle  districts  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  remaining  through  the  greater  part  of  September, 
breeding  in  gardens  and  the  streets  of  cities,  among  the  high  shade 
4xee8,  rather  than  in  the  forests. 

VIREO  FLAVIFRONS,  Vieill. 
Tellow-throated  Tireo« 

y%vf  Jlavifrons,  ViEUX.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  85,  pi.  54.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  70.— NcTT., 
Man.  i,  1832,  302.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 119 ;  v,  ia39,  428 ;  pi.  119 ;  8yn. 
1839,  1(*0 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  141,  pi.  238. -GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  159.— Cass.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1851,  149.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 82  (Texas  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory).—Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857. 227  (Vera  Cruz) ;  1860, 2.57  (Orizaba).— SCL.  &  Salv., 
Ibis,  1859,  12  (Gnatemala).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  468  (Cuba) ;  1860,  405  (Costa 
Rica).— GUNDI.,  J.  f.  O.  Irt61,  324  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  341.— Hamlix, 
fiep,  Maine  Board  Agrio.  1865  (Waterville  ;  only  Maine  record). — McIlwk.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  87  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  in  summer).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi, 
1871  117  ( t  Minnesota).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5  (breeding).— CouKS,  Key, 
1872, 121,  fig.  65. 

Lanivireo Jiavifrons,  Bd.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  96  (Costa  Rica). — Allen,  Ball. 
M.  a  Z.  ii,  1871,  279  (wintering  in  Honda).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 379. 

Virtosylvia  fiavifrons,  Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  346. 

MuscicapasyUicola,  Wils.,  Am.  Cm.  i,  1808, 117,  pi.  7,  f.  3. 

Hah. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  provinces,  west  to  Kansas  only.  Cuba  (rare). 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  to  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala.  Breeds  from  Maryland 
and  yirginia  northward.    Stated  to  winter  in  Florida,  as  it  does  further  south. 
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VIEEO  SOLITAEIUS,  (Wils.)  Vieill. 
Blue-headed  or  Solitary  Yireo, 

MuMcapa  soUtaria,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810, 143,  pi.  17,  f.  6. 

Vvrto  wlitarius,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xi,  1817.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,70;  List,  1838, 26.— At  D., 
Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  147  ;  1839,  432 ;  pi.  28;  Syu.  1839,  160.— Gin.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 
160.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  305.— AUD.,  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  144,  pi.  229.— Cass.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1851, 150.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  ia'>6, 298  (Cordova) ;  1859,  363  (Xalapa).— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  340.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859, 189.— Scl.  & 
8alv.,  Ibis,  1860,  31  (Guatemala).— Cad.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  486  (Cuba).— Gundl.,  J.  f. 
0. 1861, 324  (Cuba).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  vi,  1871, 117  (Minnesota,  breeds).— 
CocES,  Key  N.  A.  Birds,  1872,  121,  66.— Gentry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1873,  354 
(nest);  and  of  most  late  United  States  writers. 

Vvmnlma  toUinria,  Bd.,  Rev.  1866, 347.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  117.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc. 
1869,  548  (Vera  Cruz). 

Lmvireo  soUiariiu,  Bd.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  373. 

Fifw oassini,  Xantus,  Pr.  Phila.  Ac.  1858, 117.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 340,  pi.  78,  f.  1.   (Var  ») 

Lanmreo  wlitariut  var.  c€L88ini,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1674,  377  (considered  tenable 
variety). 

Bin*,— Whole  United  States,  except  Soathem  Rocky  Mountain  region,  where  replaced 
by  r.  var.  plumheus.  Canada  {Mcllwraithj  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  87).  South  to  Guate- 
mala in  winter.    Cuba. 

Lieutenant  fVarren^s  Expedition, — 4727-28,  mouth  of  Vermilion  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captaiu  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

In  the  paper  above  quoted,  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Geutry  makes  the  follow- 
iog  observations  on  the  niditlcatioQ  of  this  species : 

^^AadaboD,  in  describing  the  nest  of  Vireo  solitariuSj  Vieill.,  affirms 
it'is  prettily  constructed  and  fixed  in  a  partially  pensile  manner  be- 
tween two  twigs  of  a  low  bush,  on  a  branch  runuiug  horizontally  from 
the  main  stem,  and  formed  externally  of  gray  lichens,  slightly  put  to- 
gether, and  lined  with  hair  chiefly  from  the  deer  and  raccoon.'  My 
experience  has  been  quite  diifereut.  Out  of  the  many  nests  which  I 
have  seen  and  examined,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  specimen  that  will 
answer  to  the  above  description.  I  have  five  nests  of  this  species,  four 
of  which  are  perfectly  similar  in  structure ;  the  remaining  one  formed  of 
the  calms  of  a  species  of  Aira^  constituting  an  exceptional  case,  and  the 
only  one  that  has  ever  fallen  under  my  notice.  They  are  all  shallow, 
loose  in  texture,  scarcely  surviving  the  season  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed, and  placed  between  two  twigs  of  a  cedar  or  a  maple  tree  at  a 
considerable  elevation  from  the  ground,  on  a  branch  nearly  horizontal 
to  the  main  axis.  They  are  built  entirely  of  clusters  of  male  flowers  of 
Qu&rcu8  pcUtistris,  which,  having  performed  their  allotted  function,  doa 
their  brownish  hue  at  the  very  period  when  they  can  be  utilized. 

**Here  is  evidently  a  change  within  a  moderately  short  period,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  external  causes.  This  necessity  may  have  grown 
OQt  of  inability  to  procure  the  favorite  materials,  or  a  desire  for  self- 
preservation.  In  the  case  of  the  species  under  consideration,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  utter  inability,  without  unnecessary  physical  eflbrt^ 
to  procure  the  hair  of  the  afore-mentioned  animals,  particularly  in  sec- 
tions where  they  have  been  compelled  to  retreat  before  the  advance  of 
man,  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  which  have  induced  the  change^ 
I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  it  has  not  been  the  leading  one,  but  that 
self-preservation  has  operated  in  this  case  for  individual  and  family  good. 
The  adaptation  of  the  colors  of  the  female  bird  to  the  tints  of  surround- 
ing objects,  during  the  trying  period  of  incubation,  and  the  establish- 
ment  of  certain  resemblances  to  familiar  external  objects,  are  two  of  the 
ways  in  which  it  manifests  itself." 
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VIREO  SOLITAEIUS  var.  PLUMBEUS,  (Coues)  AUen. 

Plumbeous  Ylreo« 

"  Vireo  most  like  dolitariiiSf^*  Coues,  Ibis,  1865,  164. 

Vlreo  soUtariuSj  Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  175  (Colorado  Valley). 

Virco  plumheiia,  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 73  (Arizona).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 122,  fig.  6. 

Vinosylvia  plumheaj  Bi).,  Rev.  1866, 349  (same  spec). — AiK.,  P.  B.  S.  1872, 198  (Colorado). 

Vireo  aolitarius  var.  piumhcus^  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 351. 

Lanivireo  solitariua  var.  plumbeus,  B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  1,  1874,  377. 

Hah. — Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region.  North  to  Laramie  Peak  {Hitz).  Sonth  to 
Colima  {Xantus).  ^^  Western  edge  of  the  plains  of  Colorado,  and  in  the  moantaias  up 
to  about  10,000  feet;  Ogden,  Utah"  {Allen). 

Although  this  bird  was  not  procured  by  the  Expeditious,  its  occurreuce 
iu  the  region  of  the  Upper  Missouri  is  shown  by  specimens  obtained  at 
Laramie  Peak  l)y  Dr.  R.  B.  Hitz. 

Typical  examples  look  so  different  from  ordinary  soUtariu^  that  I  con- 
fidently described  it  as  a  distinct  species.  Some  of  Mr.  Allen-s  speci- 
mens, however,  which  he  kindly  submitted  to  my  inspection,  show  an 
appr<fach  to  typical  solitarius^  and  I  am  now  inclined  to  rate  it  as  one  of 
the  numerous  duller-colored  races  of  birds  found  in  the  same  region. 

I  found  it  very  abundant  in  the  pine  woods  around  Fort  Whipple, 
Arizona,  in  summer,  from  April  25th  until  October.  It  unquestionably 
breeds  there,  although  I  did  not  find  its  nest.  I  shot  it  in  July  and 
August.  Mr.  Aiken  took  it  in  Colorado  in  May,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Tiippe's  manuscript,  it  arrives  at  Idaho  Springs,  in  that  Territory,  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  a  week  or  so  before  the  Warbling  Vireo  makes 
its  appearance.  "It  ranges  up  the  mountains  to  9,000  feet,  and  is  quite 
numerous  somewhat  lower,  while  the  Warbling  Vireo  is  comparatively 
rare  at  such  heights,  and  does  not  reach  above  8,000  feet."  In  all  points 
of  habit  it  is  the  counterpart  of  its  eastern  representative. 

VIREO  NOVEBORACBNSIS,  (Gm.)  Bp. 

White-eyed  Yireo, 

Muscioapa  noveboraoeMiSy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  947. 

Vireo  navehoracenais,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825 ;  Syn.  1828,  70 ;  List,  1838,  a6.--NUTT.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  306.— AUD.,  Oru.  Biog.  i,  1831,  328 ;  v,  1839,  431 ;  pi.  6:J ;  Syn.  1839,  161 ; 
B.  A.  iv,  1842, 146,  pi.  240.— Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  158.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1851, 150.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 75  (Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  469  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 358 ;  Rev.  1866,  :j.54.— 
SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  204,  228  (Xalapa  and  Vera  Cruz).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 
187.— Jones,  Nat.  Berm.  1859,  71.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  274  (Guate- 
mala).—Gundl.,  J.  f.  0. 1861,  324  (Cuba).— Scl.,  Cat.  1862, 42.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  1868  (New  England).— Coues,  Am.  Nat.  1871,  197  (Kansas). — Trippe, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  117  (Minnesota).— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  270 
(Florida,  wintering) ;  iii,  1872, 176  (Kansas).- Snow,  B.  Ivans.  1873, 5. — Cole6, 
Key,  1872,  fig.  68.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  385 ;  and  of  most  late  writers. 

Virro  mtmcuSf  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  83,  pi.  52. 

Mnscicapa  cantatriXj  Wii-S.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  266,  pi.  18,  fig.  6. 

Bah. — Eastern  United  States.  Minnesota.  Not  recorded  from  Maine.  "Nova  Scotia" 
(Jndtthon).  Westward  regularly  to  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Western  Texas;  oc- 
casionaUy  to  eastern  foot-bills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  "  Columbia  River''  {Audubon  ; 
not  since*  verified).  South  to  Guatemala.  Cuba  (rare).  Bermudas  (resident,  common). 
Eastern  Mexico.  Breeds  through  most  of  its  United  States  rang^.  Winters  from  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  the  Gulf  States,  and  southward. 

List  of  specimens. 
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VIBEO    BELLII,    BELL'S   TIBEO ^LANIID^E,    SHRIKES.         IQl 

This  Deat  and  pleasant  little  bird  has  a  more  extensive  range  than  has 
usually  been  attributed  to  it,  but  how  far  it  is  casual  only  in  some  of  the 
localities  quoted,  remains  to  be  seen.  A  bird  of  the  Eastern  Province, 
it  would  certainly  not  be  expected  to  occur  on  the  Missouri,  but  this  is 
the  case,  and  gives  some  color  to  Audubon's  unsupported  citation  of  tbe 
Columbia,  Eastward  I  have  not  traced  it  beyond  Southern  New  En- 
gland. I  found  it  in  Kansas,  with  the  Red-eyed  and  Bell's  Vireos.  In 
the  Middle  Stntes  it  is  very  abundant  from  April  to  October,  breeding 
in  shrubbery  and  moist,  tangled  places ;  although  by  an  unaccountable 
oversight,  it  is  omitted  from  Cones  and  Prentiss'  Washington  list,  we 
found  it  plentiful  there  every  season.  It  is  a  bird  that  seems  to  affect 
particular  districts  and  avoid  others  equally  within  its  general  range ; 
for  instance,  Mr.  Allen  did  not  find  it  at  Springfield,  though  it  is  common 
enough  in  some  parts  of  Massachusetts.  Nuttall  says  he  saw  it  in  South 
Carolina  in  Januarj^,  and  it  certainly  winters  in  other  of  the  Southern 
States.  Its  sprightly  manners,  and  loud,  clear  song,  make  it  a  conspic- 
uous and  agreeable  bird. 

VIREO  BELLII,  Aud. 
Bell's  Yireo. 

Tino  Mm,  Aud.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  333,  pi.  485.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  330.— Cass., 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851,  150.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  76.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  Is58, 
337.— SCL.,  Cat.  1861,  42.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri).— Bd.,  Rvv. 
1866,  358.— CoUES,  Ibis,  Apr.  1865  (Kansas).— Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  1873,  199  (Illi- 
nois).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  176.-*Coues,  Key  N.  A.  Birds,  1872, 123, 
fig.  40. — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5  (common).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 
236  (Decatur  County,  Iowa).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 389.   (Not  of  Coopeii.) 

flisi.— Missouri  region  to  Texas.  Not  observed  in  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
where  replaced  by  F.  pumllas,  Coues,  a  closely  related  species  or  variety.  East  to 
prairies  of  Illinois  {Eidgway),    South  to  Tehuautopec,  Mexico  (Sumichrast). 

This  species,  origiDally  described  from  the  Upper  Missouri  (Port  Union, 
&c.),  appears  to  bave  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Hayden.  Both  Mr.  Allen 
and  myself  found  it  abundant  in  Kansas ;  others  have  noted  its  occur- 
rence in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  in  Texas.  Mr.  Ridgway  has  lately  an- 
Dounced  its  presence  in  Illinois,  the  easternmost  locality  as  yet  recorded. 
According  to  Mr.  Trippe,  as  above  cited,  it  breeds  abundantly  in  Deca- 
tur County,  iowa,  where  it  is  the  commonest  species  of  the  genus.  *'It 
arrives  the  second  week  in  May,  and  is  seldom  seen  after  the  middle  of 
Angost,  In  its  habits  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  White-eyed 
Vireo,  preferring  the  thickets  and  underbrush  to  the  trees.  Its  notes 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  any  other  Vireo,  being  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Blue-bird  in  early  spring,  but  quicker  and  more  hurried.'^ 

In  itfi  manners  and  general  habits  it  is  nearly  a  counterpart  of  V.  no- 
^if^acensis,  to  which  it  is  also  similar  in  physical  character,  although 
bearing  a  still  closer  resemblance'  to  F.  gilvus. 

Family  LANIID^ :  Shrikes. 

COLLUEIO  BOREALIS,  (Vieill.)  Bd. 
Batcher  Bird;  Northern  Shrike. 

^twtitt  fxeuhitoTy  FORST.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  382.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  74,  pi. 

5,  fig.  1. — Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  534,  pi.  192.    (Not  of  European  writers.) 
luMm  hareaUs,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807, 90,  pi.  50.— Sw.  &  Ricu.,  Y.^.  k.\\A^^^> 

111,  pi.  33.— Aud.,  Syu.  1839,  157.— AvD,,  B.  Am.  iv,  184"ii,  130,  pV.  ^l^^.— ^m., 
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B.  L.  1. 1844, 155.— Gray,  Gen.  of  Birds,  1847, 294.— Cass.,  Pt.  Philft.  Acad,  1857 
212. — Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 190  (Upper  Missouri).— Jones,  Nat.  in  Bermuda 
1857,  51.— Dresser  &  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  8. 1870, 591.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 19.- 
FixsCH,  Abh.  Nat.  1872,  39  (Aluska).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  117. 

CoVyrio  lorealis,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  324.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1869,  im." 
CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1H61  (18C2),  409.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  162.- 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  73.— Lord,  Nat.  Vane,  ii,  1866,  295.— Coop.,  Am 
Nat.  iii,  1869,  35.— Dali.  &  B.inn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  280.— Stev.,  U.  & 
Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  677. 

Collurio  harealis,  Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  440.— Coces,  Pr.  Es.  Inst,  v,  186H,  277.— Coop.,  B.  Cal 
i,  137.— AiKE.v,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  198  (Colorado).— Co uf:s.  Key,  1872,  125,  tig 
73.- Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  677.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  415 

LaniuB  8cj)teninonali8,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  72;  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  112;  Consp.  i,  1850,  363;  R.  d 
M.  Z.  1853,  294.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1857,  213.— Murray,  Edinb.  N.  PhU 
Joum.  xi,  1859,  223. 

CoUyrio  chcmungensis,  Gregg,  Pr.  Elmira  Acad,  i,  1870  (p.  9  of  reprinted  list).    (Young), 

Hab, — North  America.    In  winter,  south  to  about  35"^.    Alleghanies,  breeding  (Turn- 
bull).    Bermuda  (Jones). 
Lieutenant  Warrcn^s  Expedition,— iljiiQ^  Fort  Pierre. 

/Alter  Expeditions. — 60996-98,  Rock  Creek  and  Green  River,  Wyoming ;  62270,  Idaho. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  Shrike  appears  to  be  common  on  the  Upper  Missoari  in  winter; 
I  have  several  times  seen  it  at  that  season  about  Fort  Randall.  1  have 
also  happened  to  meet  with  it  twice  in  widely  separated  localities,  but 
in  each  instance  at  about  the  extreme  southern  limit,  viz.,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  at  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona.  The  only  record  of  its  breed: 
ing  in  the  United  States  that  1  have  found,  is  Mr.  TurnbulPs  statement, 
that  "many  nestle  on  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies.'^ 

Mr.  Trippe  informs  me  that  the  Butcher-bird  is  "quite  common  in  Col- 
orado, in  October,  about  the  Middle  Park,  and  during  the  winter  along 
tlie  edge  of  the  plains.  Late  in  November  one  was  observed  at  Idahc 
Springs  to  catch  and  kill  a  Snow-bird,  and  carry  it  olf  in  its  bill  up  th€ 
side  of  a  mountain.'' 

The  eggs  of  our  two  species  of  Shrike  are  indistinguishable,  though 
those  of  boreali^  average  a  trifle  the  largest — about  1.10  by  0.80.  The 
ground  is  dull  white,  blotched  or  freckled  all  over  with  a  peculiar  shade 
of  dull  grayish-brown,  in  some  instances  deepening  into  grayish-choco 
late.  The  variations  in  precise  amount  of  spotting,  as  well  as  in  size 
and  shade  of  the  markings,  is  interminable. 

COLLUKIO  LUDOVIOIANUS  var.  EXCUBITOROIDES,  (Sw.)  Coues. 

White-ramped  Shrike* 
b.  exeubitoroides. 

Lanius  exeubitoroides,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18.31, 115,  pi.  35. — Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1847, 
200.— Cass.,  ibid.  1857,  213.— Woodh.,  Sitffr.  Rep.  1833,  77  (Texas).— Heerm., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  55.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  173  (city  of  Mexico).— Dkess.  & 
Shakpe,  p.  Z.  S.  1870,  595. 

CoUyrio  exeubitoroides,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  527,  pi.  75,  f.  2.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 
25.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  162.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  73  (ArizoDa).— 
McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  87  (Hamilton,  C.  W.).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  Ang. 
1869,  34  (Fort  Union,  breeding;  eggs  six).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75. 

Collurio  exeubitoroides,  Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  445.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  277.— Allen, 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  504,  517  (Illinois).- Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  N.  H.  i, 
1869,  548  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1871,  138.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost  Soc 
1872,  198  (Colorado). 

Collurio  ludovieianus  var.  ex^iuhitoroidcs,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  125.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
1874,421. 

Lanius  ludoviciatius,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  1858,  191  (Upper  Missouri). 

Collurio  ludovicianusy  Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 499  (Iowa).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  1889, 
579  (refers  to  Canadian  and  Now  York  examples).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii. 
J8r;^,  lT6(Kau8aB;  Colorado,  Utah).— (?)  Puiu)iE,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873, 115(Maa8.) 
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(ff)£amM  eUgauSf  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 122  {said  to  he  from  the  fur  countries ;  origiuul 
speciuien  ideutified  by  Dresser  and  Sharpe  (P.  Z.  S.  It70,  595)  08  belonging  to 
d  lahtora  of  Asia  and  Africa). 

Lamseltoansy  Nott.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  287.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1857,  213.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  328,  foot-note ;  pi.  75,  f.  1. 

Collyrio  tlegans,  Bd..  B.  N.  A.  1858,  page  xxxv. 

icdhnodigansy  Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  444.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 140. 

Lanm  wsdcanvtSj  Bkeum,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  1854,  145.— ScL.,  Cut.  18c)2,  46. 

CoUnrio  Udovicianus  var.  robustUSf  Bd.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  609  (sanje  specimen  as  for- 
merly called  C.  elegans).—B.  B.  li.,  B.  N.  A.  i,  1874,  420  (the  same). 

J7a6.— Middle  Province  of  North  America,  to  the  Saskatchewan.  East  through  Kan- 
^  Iowa,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  to  New  York  and  Canada  West,  probably  into 
New  England.  In  the  Southern  States  replaced  by  typical  htdovicianus.  On  the  Pacitio 
CtiA8t  not  observed  north  of  California.    South  through  Mexico. 
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lAeutenant  WarrciCs  Expedition, — 8902-04,  Upper  Missouri  River;  5312,  Yellowstone 
Riier;  4649,  White  River;  8801-03,  L'eau  qui  court. 

LcAer  Expeditions, — 60435,  La  Bont6  Creek,  Wyoming ;  60768,  Pacific  Creek,  Wyoming ; 
61752,  Utah  ;  62271,  Idaho. 

As  I  Stated  in  the  ''Key,"  <' extreme  examples  of  ludovicianus  aud  ex- 
cuHtoroides  look  very  different,  but  tbey  are  observed  to  melt  into  eacb 
other  when  many  specimens  are  compared,  so  tbat  no  specific  cuaracter 
can  be  assigned."  The  change  takes  place  in  the  States  just  east  of  the 
Mississippi ;  typical  ludovicianus  I  have  only  seen  from  the  South  Atlan- 
tic Suites.  Whatever  the  original  L.  elegamt  of  Swainson  may  have 
been,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  elegam  of  Baird  and  Cooper 
is  the  same  as  the  excubitoraides  of  the  same  authors.  The  doubt  is, 
whether  the  specimen  of  Dr.  GambePs,  marked  "California,"  really  came 
from  that  State;  for  some  of  Gambel's  birds  so  labelled  were  certainly 
procnred  elsewhere  (for  example,  his  Tyranmis  bairdiij  which  is  a  South 
American  species,  the  Tyraiinns  atrifrons  of  Sclater — a  species  of  Myio- 
dytuuies).  The  features  of  this  specimen,  if  it  be  really  American,  may 
have  been  individual  peculiarities.  I  consider  there  is  as  yet  nothing 
u|K)n  which  to  base  the  belief  that  we  have  more  than  a  siugle  species 
of  Shrike  in  this  country  (aside  from  C  borealw),  and  that  is  C.  ludovi- 
m»ttJ»,  of  which  a  variety,  with  the  above  synonymy,  occurs  in  the  re- 
gions above  specified. 

1  have  not  yet  met  with  this  bird  on  the  Missouri.  Dr.  Hayden 
reports  it  as  being  quite  abundant,  *' especially  along  the  Platte  to  the 
Laramie  Mountains,  Black  Hills,  and  Bad  Lands.  I  found  it  breeding 
abundantly  in  Northern  Dakota,  beyond  the  Missouri  Coteau,  securing 
newly-fledged  young  late  in  July.  The  nest,  just  deserted,  was  placed 
iu  a  dense  thicket,  in  the  crotch  of  a  bush,  about  hve  feet  from  the 
g[round.  It  was  a  large,  bulky,  and  inartistic  structure,  upon  a  founda- 
tion, of  loosely  interlaced  twigs,  as  large  as  a  man's  hat.  The  nest  proper 
was  about  six  inches  wide  outside,  and  three  <leep,  composed  entirely 
of  the  stems  and  tops  of  a  species  of  white  weed  growing  in  the  vicinity, 
inextricably  matted  with  plaits  of  fibrous  inner  bark  5  there  was  no 
special  lining  or  any  circular  disposition  of  the  material.  The  nest  was 
very  foul  with  excrement  aud,  apparently,  a  scurfy  exfoliation  from  the 
plumage  of  the  young. 

Mr.  Allen,  in  the  American  Naturalist  as  quoted,  gives  the  interesting 
record  of  the  breeding  of  excubiioroldes  in  New  York  State.  A  nest  of 
«x  eggs  were  taken  in  1869,  near  Buffalo,  New  York.    Mr.  Mc1\\m?cvX\i 
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States  that  it  is  a  summer  resident,  not  very  rare,  at  Hamilton,  Canada 
West,  where,  however,  it  had  not  been  observed  until  live  or  six  years 
before  1865.  Its  occurrence  in  New  Enghiud,  although  highly  probable, 
remains  to  be  confirmed.  Several  of  the  earlier  authors,  however,  men- 
tion a  New  England  Shrike,  not  C  borealis.    See  also  PURDIE,  op.cit 

Family  FRINGILLID^ :  Finches,  etc. 

HESPEKIPHONA  VESPERTINA,  (Coop.)  Bp. 

Evening  Grosbeak. 

FringiUa  vespertina,  Coop.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  i,  J825, 220  (Michip:an).— Bp.,  Svn.  1828, 113, 
No.  188.— Bp.,  Zool.  Jouru.  iv,  1828,  2.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  75,  pi.  1.5,  tig.  1.— 
NuiT.,  Man.  i,  1832.  594.— AuD.,  Orn.  Bio^.  iv,  18.38,  515 ;  v.  235 ;  pis.  373,  425. 

Coccothrauetes  vesperMna.  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831. 269,  pi.  68.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 30.— 
AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  134.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  217,  pi.  207. 

Hespcriphona  vespertinay  Bp.,  C.  R.  xxxi,  1850,  424. — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  505. — Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  409.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 196.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1860, 251.— KiKTL.,  "  Ohio  Farmer"  for  March  24, 1860  (Ohio ;  Racine,  Wis.,  Dr. 
IToy).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  for  I860.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 80.— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  289  (near  New  York  City). — Coue.s,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  1868,  280,  312.— McIlwk.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  H8  (Woodstock,  Can- 
ada).— SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  550  (Monte  Alto,  36  miles  from  city 
of  Mexico). — Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  174.— Aikex,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  199  (Sherman, 
Wyo.).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  127.— B.  B.  «&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  449,  pi.  22,  f.  1. 

Hesperiphova  veftpertina  var.  montana^  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  449,  pi.  22,  f.  4  (individ- 
ual, not  geographical,  variation).  • 

CoccoihraitsUs  banapartiij  Less.,  III.  Zool.  1834,  pi.  34  (  $  ). 

Loxia  bona2)artiif  Less. 

Hab. — Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  United  States.  North  to  the  Saskatchowaa 
{Richardson),  Eastward  along  the  northern  tier  of  States  to  Lake  Superior  regularly, 
to  Ohio,  Canada,  and  New  York  City,  casually.    South  to  the  table-lands  of  Mexico. 

Not  procured  by  either  of  the  Expeditions. 

"Black  Hills,  9»  Juno  3,  1824"  (Townsend)^  Audubon,  op.  cit.  Mr.  Aiken  also  Ban 
several,  January  20,  1872,  in  the  foot-hills  near  Sherman,  Wyoming  Territory. 

PimCOLA  E]SUCLEATOR,  (Linn.)  Cab. 

Pine  Grosbeak. 

Loxia  cnucleaior,  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  383.— -Lixx.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  299.— 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788.  845.-'Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  80,  pi.  5,  f.  2. 

FringiUa  cnuclealor^  Meyer,  "  Vog.  74."— Temm.,  Man.,  Orn  i,  1815,  198. 

Cory  thus  en  ucleatory  Cuvieu.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  pi.  16,  f.  3;  List,  1838,  38.— Bp.  &  Schl., 
Mouog.  Lox.  9,  pis.  11,  12.— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  204.— Aud.,  Svn.  1839,  127.- 
AUD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  179,  pi.  199.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  128.- PuTX.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  i,  1856,  211  (Massachusetts,  rare).- Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  vi.  1871,  116 
(Minnesota,  winter  visitant) ;  and  of  many  authors. 

Pyrrhula  enucleatory  Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  119.— Ni;tt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  53.5. — Aud.,  Om.  Biog. 
iv,  18:^,  414,  pi.  358.— TE.M.M.,  M.  i,  1820, 333.— Nau.m.,  V.  D.  iv,  1824, 403,  pi.  112. 

PyrrhHla{Cortfthuii)enucIeatory  Sw.  &  Kicii.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18131,262,  pi.  53.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  40. 

StroMlophaga  enucleatory  Vieill.,  N.  D.  H.  N.  ix,  609.— Gray,  G.  of  B.  i,  3:C 

Pinicola  enncleatory  Cab.,  Mua.  Hein.  i,  1851,  167.— FixscH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  54 
(Alaska).— Coues,  Key,  1872.  127.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 453,  pi.  21,  f.  1, 2. 

CoccothausU'S  canadensis,  Bri88.,  Orn.  iii,  250,  pi.  12,  f.  3. 

Coryfhns  canadensis  et  C.  splendt-ns  et  CangusliroslriSy  "Brehm." 

Pinicola  canadcnsisy  Car.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  167  (Illinois). — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  410.^ 
Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  221  (Labrador,  breeding).— Coues  &-  Prent., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  411  (accidental  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  winter). — Wheat., 
Ohio  Agric.  Kop.  1860,  N»».  136.— Bo  vrdm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  l^»e2, 126  (Calais, 
Me.,  winter,  common). — Verr.,  Pr  Evss.  Inst,  iii,  160  (ditto  at  Norway,  Me.).— 
Ai.iJ^N,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1H<>4,  69  (MaHKaohnsetts,  winter,  rare). — McIlwr.,  Pr. 
!•>.•».  lt)t*t.  V,  1H66,  88  (Hnmilrou,  C.  W.,  irregular).— Coues,  Pr.  Esa.  Inst,  v, 
ifi«H  iff^.—LAWU^  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  leCT^ 288  (.New  \oikV— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad. 
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.  Jau.  1868  (Sierra  Nevada).— Dall  &  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  18G9,  281 
(Alaska).— TURNB.,  B.  E.  P».  18G9,  21  (rather  rare).— Stev.,  I  J.  S.  Geol.  Snrv. 
Ter.  1870,  464  (Wyoming). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 109  (Massachusetts,  winter).- 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  lt70,  151  (resident  in  Sierra  Nevada  of  California). — 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  6. 

Pinkola  ametncoiui,  Cab.,  Mss. — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  528. 

" Lona  JiamingOf  Sparrm.,  Mus.  Carls,  pi.  17  (var."),  {Gray), 

^ Lojia  psittaceay  Pall."  {Gray). 

Bob.— In  this  conntry,  occupies  the  whole  of  British  America,  migrating  regularly 
into  the  northern  tier  of  States  in  winter,  and  occasionally  to  Maryland,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Kausas.  Apparently  resident  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  and  certainly  so 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  within  the  United  States.  South  to  Colorado,  where  it  breeds. 
"Breeds  from  Maine  northward"  {Audahon). 

Later  Expeditions, — 606iJ7,  Uintah  Mountains,  September  20,  1870. 

This  species  was  uot  met  with  by  either  of  the  earlier  Expeditions, 
and  must  be  a  rare  wiuter  visitant,  if  it  occur  at  all,  in  most  portions 
of  the  Missouri  region,  tlie  greater  part  of  which  is  topographically  nn- 
saited  to  its  wants.  We  have,  however,  authentic  information  of  its 
presence  even  so  far  south  as  Kansas.  Prof.  Snow  placets  it  in  his  list, 
with  the  remark :  "occurs  in  winter;  taken  by  Sidney  Smith,  of  Leav- 
enworth." Mr.  Trippe  says  it  appears  in  VVisconson  "  about  the  mid<lle 
of  November,  and  remains  throughout  the  winter,  feeding  on  the  buds 
and  seeds  of  the  alder,  birch,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  the  weeds  that  abound 
on  the  prairies."  He  observed  a  much  larger  proportion  of  old  birds 
than  there  is  in  the  flocks  that  visit  New  York,  though  these  are  still 
far  ontoumbered  by  the  females  and  young.  I  found  it  rather  common, 
and  breeding,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  patches  of  juniper  and  other 
thick  woods.  Audubon  has  a  note  of  NuttalPs  finding  it  on  the  Lower 
Missouri. 

lu  the  Bocky  Mountains  it  finds  its  southernmost  extension,  as  vve14  as 
breeding  range.  This  fact,  but  lately  siscertained,  is  attested  by  young 
birds  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  and  very  fully  by  the  following  in- 
teresting communication  which  Mr.  Trippe  has  sent  me  from  Idaho 
Springs,  Colorado : 

"The  Pine  Grosbeak  is  irregularly  distributed  in  this  part  of  the 
mountains,  being  rarely  seen  in  certain  localities,  while  it  is  very  com- 
mon in  others.  It  is  probably  resident,  as  I  have  observed  it  through- 
out the  summer  and  fall  months  in  the  woods  near  timber-line,  below 
which  it  does  not  wander  very  far,  none  being  seen  below  9,500  feet, 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  although  it  is  probable  that  stragglers  oc- 
casionally descend  even  to  the  foot-hills  at  times.  It  is  very  tame,  fre- 
Queutly  alighting  and  feeding  within  a  few  feet  of  one  with  the  greatest 
composure.  Its  food  seems  to  consist  principally  of  pine  seeds,  but  it 
is  also  fond  of  those  of  the  birch  and  alder,  and  occasionally  descends 
to  the  ground,  where  it  picks  up  the  seeds  of  various  plants,  and  proba- 
bly a  few  insects.  During  late  summer  and  winter  it  has  a  very  pleasing 
song— clear,  sweet,  and  flowing,  like  that  of  the  Purple  Finch.  1  cannot 
say  at  what  season  it  breeds,  but  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  be 
very  early,  as  young  birds  are  fully  feathered  and  have  left  their  parents 
in  Jane,  before  the  snow  has  disap[)eared  from  the  woods. 

^individuals  vary  in  size — though  the  coloration  of  the  adults  is  quite 
constant — and  average  larger  than  winter  specimens  from  the  Atlantic 
States,  a  length  of  nine  or  nine  and  one-half  inches  being  not  uncommon, 
while  occasionally  old  males  will  measure  ten  and  even  a  little  over.  In 
one  specimen  (an  adult  male,  shot  July  10th  near  James  Peak)  the  length 
is  10.15  inches ;  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  is  decurved  beyond  and 
below  that  of  the  lower  0.13  of  an  inch." 

Two  specimens  of  the  rare  and  littie-known  egg  of  the  Pme  Ckio^\>^*aJiL 
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are  in  the  Smithsonian.  One  taken  in  'New  Brnnswick,  May  7, 1865,  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Boardman ;  the  other  from  James'  Bay.  The  color  is  a  pecu- 
liar pale  bluish-gray,  or  pale  bluish  with  a  glaucous  shade,  thickly 
speckled  at  the  larger  end  with  reddish-brown,  and  elsewhere  sparingly 
sprinkled  with  the  same  and  a  few  darker  dots.  A  specimen  measures 
0.97  by  0.65. 

CARPODACUS  PURPUREUS,  (Gm.)  Gray. 

Purple  Finch, 

FringilJa  purpure^iy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  923.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  446.— Wtt8., 

Am.  Orn.  i,  1808, 119,  pi.  7,  f.  4 ;  v,  1812,  87,  pi.  43,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  114.— 

AuD.,  Oru.  Biog.  i,  1831,  24 ;  v,  500,  pi.  4.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 264.— 

NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832. 
Erjfthrogpiza  purpurea,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  34. — AuD.,  B.  Am.  ill,  1841, 170,  pi.  196. — GiR., 

B.  L.  I.  1844, 126.— Tkippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 116  (Minnesota). 
CarpodacuB  purpureua.  Gray.— Bp.,  C.  A.  i,  1850,  533. — Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 

88.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  412.— Hkerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  50.— Hayd.,  Rep. 

1862,  164.— COUES,  Key,  lb72,  128,  pi.  75.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  46:^,  pi. 

21,  f.  7,  8 ;  and  of  nejirly  all  late  United  States  writers. 
Carpodacus  califamicua,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  413,  pi.  72,  f.  23.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 

Wash.  Ter.  1860,  196.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  154. 
Carpodacus  purpureas  var.  californlcus,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  465,  pi.  21,  f.  10, 11. 

Hab. — United  States  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  excepting,  probably,  the  Soathem 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  where  replaced  by  the  following  species.  North  to  the  Sas* 
katchewan  and  Labrador.    Winters  in  the  Southern  States. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition, — 4853,  Vermilion  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Dr.  Hayden's  suspicion  that  this  species  does  not  occur  on  the  upper- 
most Missouri  may  prove  correct.  I  have  found  it,  however,  as  high  up 
as  Fort  Eandall.  This  was  in  October ;  I  observed  small  flocks  in  slirul> 
bery,  feeding  on  and  near  the  ground.  Very  cold  weather  setting  in 
soon  after,  no  more  were  observed,  and  I  think  that  they  all  moved  off 
southward.  I  found  it  breeding  on  Turtle  Mountain,  Dakota,  in  July. 
The  ^^g  is  clear  pale  bluish,  irregularly  dotted,  but  chiefly  in  a  wreath 
around  the  large  end,  with  very  dark  blackish-brown — almost  black  in 
some  instances;  in  others  lighter.  An  average  egg  is  0.80  by  O.GO;  but 
I  have  seen  specimens  from  0.85  by  0.57  (abnormally  elongate)  to 
0.75  by  0.56. 

I  have  failed  to  substantiate  any  tangible  distinctions  between  the 
bird  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  ordinary  form. 

CARPODACUS  CASSINI,  Bd. 
Cassln's  Purple  Finch. 

Carpodacus  cassini,  Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1854,  119.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  414.— Kenn.,  P. 
R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  27,  pi.  27,  f.  1.— Lokd,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  119 
(British  Columbia).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  80.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  18(>9,362 
(city  of  Mexico).- Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  155.— Mekr.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Tor.  1872, 
678.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  128.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  460,  pi.  21,  f.  4,  5. 

(?)  Carpodacus  puipureus,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  176  (Colorado  and  Ut^ih). 

Hah, — Southern  Rocky  Mouutain  region.  North  to  British  Columbia,  between  Cas- 
cades and  Rocky  Mount  ains.    Table-lauds  of  Mexico.    (SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1869, 362. ) 

List  of  specimens. 
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Later  Expeditions, — 62326-26,  Yellowstone  and  Snake  Rivers. 

Kot  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 

Althoagh  it  might  be  argued  with  some  reason  that  tbis  is  merely  a  variety  of  pur- 
fwtuSf  1  am  at  present  inclined  to  treat  it  as  a  distinct  species,  for  I  have  seen  no 
speciuiens.  of  many  examined,  that  were  not  instantly  recognizable  by  the  pecnliarities 
given  in  the  above-quoted  works.  Dr.  Hayden's  specimens  are  interesting  as  repre- 
Beuting  the  northeastern  moat  recorded  locality. 

I  have  only  myself  observed  this  species  in  Arizona,  about  Fort 
Whipple,  where  it  was  common,  and  resident.  It  is  found  westvvanl  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  probably  not  beyond.  Dr.  Cooper  found  it  in 
large  numbers  about  Lake  Tahoe,  and  noticed  a  peculiar  call-note.  2So 
little  has  been  placed  on  record  of  its  habits,  that  the  following  para- 
graph from  Mr.  Trippe,  referring  to  his  observations  at  Idaho  Springs, 
Colorado,  is  the  more  acceptable : 

^^ Abundant ;  breeds.  A  few  remain  all  winter  in  sheltered  localities 
in  Bergen's  Park,  but  the  greater  number  seek  some  warmer  climate, 
returning  as  soon  as  the  severest  portion  of  the  season  has  passed  b^'. 
In  March  and  April  they  frequent  the  dense  thickets  of  willows  that 
line  the  banks  of  nearly  all  the  streams  in  places,  and  have  at  that  time 
a  low,  sweet  warbling  song,  which  becomes  louder  in  May,  an<l  then 
fully  equals  that  of  the  Purple  Finch.  They  breed  as  high  as  10,000 
feet,  but  are  not  uniformly  distributed,  as  I  never  saw  them  abundant 
outside  of  Bergen's  Park.  During  summer  and  fall  they  frequent  the 
pine  trees  in  which  they  nest;  and  during  this  season  the  female  sings 
nearly  as  sweetly  as  the  male.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  C.  purpureus 
mentioned  by  Allen  as  abundant  in  the  fcSoutli  Park,  was  this  species, 
which  he  does  not  give  at  all.  The  latter  is  common,  while  the  former 
is  at  least  so  rare  that  I  never  saw  it  in  a  year's  careful  observation.'' 

The  only  sets  of  eggs  I  have  seen  are  not  distinguishable  from  some 
specimens  of  C.  purpureus^  though  on  an  average  they  are  probably 
rather  larger.  As  in  the  case  of  that  species,  very  pale  sets  occur,  cor- 
responding to  the  whitish  eggs  of  Bluebirds.  The  nidiiicatiou  is  wholly 
similar  to  that  of  C.  purpureus.  The  eggs,  supposed  to  be  of  this 
species,  lately  described  by  Dr.  Brewer,  are  those  of  G.  frontalis.  They 
were  from  the  South  Arizona  collection  of  Lieutenant  C.  Bendire,  who 
writes  me  that  they  were  wrongly  identified.  0.  cassini  probably  does 
not  breed  in  that  locality.    [Cf.  Bej:w.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  109.) 

CAEPODACU8  FRONTALIS,  (Say)  Gray. 

Orlmaon-fronted  Finch ;  House  Finch ;  Barton. 

a.  frontalis. 

FmgiUa  frontalis,  Say,  Long's  Exped.  R.  Mts.  ii,  1824,  40. 

FringiUalPyt-rhula)  frontalis,  Gamb.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad,  i,  1843,  262. 

Pr^kula  frontalis,  Bp.,  Am.  Oro.  i,  1825,  49,  pi.  6,  figs.  1,  2. 

Ergthmpiza  frontalis,  Bp.,  P.  Z.  8.  1837,  112;  List,  mSS,  35.— Gamb.,  J.  P.  Ac.  1847,  53. 

Carpodacus  frontalis,  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. — Bp.,  Cousp.  i,  1850,  533.— McCall,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1851,  219.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  88.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
415.— Kenx.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  28.— Coues,  Pr.  Philji,  Acad.  18G6, 
80.— CouES,  Ibis,  18C6,  267.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  156.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1872,  199  (Arkansas  River,  Col.).— CouE8,  Key,  1872,  129. 

C^rpodaats  frontalis  var.  frontalis,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Journ.  v,  1873,  40.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 
B.  i,  1874,  466,  pi.  21,  f.  3,  6. 

O^rpodacus  familiaris,  McCaix,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vii.  1852, 61.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 
ea— Cass.,  111.  1854,  73,  pi.  13.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt..vi,  50. 

Carpodacus  ohscurus,  McCall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acatl.  1851,  220. 

Ciirpodacus  ^*  calif ornicus,"  CouES,  Ibis,  1865,  164  {lapsu). 

Carpoiacus  "cassini/^  Bkew.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873, 109  (error  in  IdenU^eaUouoi  ^%.^^^* 
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b.  rlwdocolpus. 

Carpodacus  rhodocolpuSy  Cab.,  Mu8.  Hein.  1851,  166.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  304;  1857,  127. 
Carpodacus  frontalis  var.  rhodocolpun,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Jouro.  Sci.  v,  1873,  39. — B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  468,  pi.  21,  f.  9. 

c.  hcDmorrhous. 

Pyrrhula  frontalis,  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  in  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  435,  No.  52. 

Eryikrospiza  frontalisy  Bp.,  "Osserv.  Rog.  anim.  Cuv.,  p.  80."— (?)  AuD.,  Syn.  18^9,  125; 

B.  Am.  iii,  lr?4l,  175,  pi.  197  ({l^ringiUa  frontalis  of  the  folio  ed.,  pi.  424). 
Carpodacus  frontalis^  Bp.  &  Schl.,  Mou.  Lox.  15,  pi.  16. 
Fringilla  hcemorrhoa,  Wag.,  Isis,  1831,  525. 
Carpodacus  hwmorrhmis,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1850, 304  (Cordova) ;  1*58, 303 ;  1859,  380  (Oaxaca) ; 

Cat.  1862,  122.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia'>8,  417.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i.  1889,550. 
Cajpodacus  frontalis  var.  hasmorrhous,  Ridgw.,  I,  c. 

Hob. — Soutbern  Rocky  Monutains  and  Sierra  Nevada,  United  States.  North  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Platte  or  further,  and  on  the  PaciGc  side  to  Oregon.  Var.  rhodovolpus 
from  the  Paci6c  coast,  Southern  California,  to  Colima.  Var.  hcemorrkous  from  the  Table 
Lauds  of  Mexico. 

While  I  am  willing  to  follow  Mr.  Ridway  in  adopting  a  Mexican  var.  h(Bmorr1ious,  I 
do  not  feel  satisfied  of  the  necessity  for  recognizing  var.  rhodocolpus — at  least  ray  col- 
lections do  not  bear  out  the  asserted  differences.  Comparing  one  from  New  Alexico 
with  another  from  Southern  California,  both  males  in  good  plumage,  the  red  of  the 
former  is  seen  to  "spread"  more  than  that  of  the  latter,  instead  of  the  reverse,  as 
ought  to  be  the  case,  according  to  Mr.  Ridgway.  Still  he  has  examined  much  more 
material  than  I  have,  and  I  presume  his  definition  is  borne  ont,  its  a  rule ;  and  thit)  is 
all,  I  believe,  thiit  is  claimed  in  such  cases.  Some  of  the  above  quotations  under  var. 
frontalis  include,  or  refer  to,  var.  rhodocolpus.  Females  and  young  of  the  several  vari- 
eties are  indistinguishable. 

I  met  with  great  Dumbers  of  "Burions"  on  first  entering  New  Mexico, 
and  traced  them  thence  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  at  San  Pedro. 
In  the  Mexican  towns  they  were  as  plentiful,  fearless  and  familiar,  as 
the  English  Sparrows  have  become  in  many  of  our  eastern  cities,  breed- 
ing in  all  sorts  of  nooks  about  the  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  forks  of 
trees  in  the  court  yards  and  streets.  It  is  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  dirty 
Mexican  settlements  which,  with  questionable  taste,  it  selects  as  its 
abode,  and  where  the  air  is  vocal  all  the  day  long  with  its  delightful 
melody.  They  are  seldom  molested  by  the  worthless  population,  who 
have  only  just  energy  enough  to  bask  by  day  in  the  sun  rolling  cigar- 
ettes, and  cheat  each  other  at  cards  by  night ;  consequently  the  little 
birds  thrive,  and  no  doubt  live  as  happily  as  if  thej  were  appreciated. 
The  materials  of  the  nests  are  as  various  as  the  location  ;  but  the  struct- 
ure is  usually  of  grasses,  lined  with  finer  dried  roots  or  hair.  The  eggs, 
five  or  six  in  number,  are  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  by  three- 
fifths  wide,  and  pale  bluish,  marked,  chiefly  near  the  larger  end,  with 
specks  and  lines  of  blackish-brown.  Two  or  three  broods  are  reared 
each  year.  Among  the  situations  chosen  for  the  nest.  Dr.  Cooper  men- 
tions trees,  logs  and  rocks,  *'  the  top  rail  of  a  picket-fence,  inside  a  win- 
dow-shutter, in  the  holes  of  walls,  under  tile  or  thatch  roofs,  in  hay- 
stacks and  barns,  in  the  interstices  between  the  sticks  of  a  Hawk's  nest, 
and  in  the  old  nest  of  an  Oriole ;"  to  which  Dr.  Heermann  adds,  cactuses 
and  Woodpeckers'  holes.  In  the  Rio  Grande  towns,  where  Barn  Swal- 
lows were  breeding  plentifully,  the  House  Finches  used  to  occupy  last 
year's  Swallows'  nests,  and  not  unfrequenly  would  take  possession  by 
force,  after  an  animated  contest,  of  a  nest  just  finished,  making  its  dis- 
consolate owners,  who  had  little  chance  against  the  spirited  interlopers, 
build  another  nest.  But  as  a  rule,  the  Finches  and  Swallows  lived  ami- 
cably, the  former  rather  prefering  the  trees  in  the  areas,  while  the  gen- 
tle Swallows  nestled  under  the  eaves  on  projecting  rafters. 

In  the  interior  ot  Arizona,  where  towns  were  not,  and  have  not  yet 
beeomBf  the  established  order  of  things,  I  found  the  Burions  no  more 
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familiar  than  most  small  birds  are,  frequentiDg  open  hillsides  and  raviues, 
ofteu  in  company  with  Cassiii's  Purple  Finches.  They  were  abundant, 
aud  apparently  residents,  though  more  numerous  in  the  spriii|f  and  fall 
than  at  other  seasons.  I  also  found  them  in  good  feather  and  full  song 
in  November,  at  San  Pedro,  when  I  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Cooper,  then  post  surgeon  at  Drumm  Barracks.  He  told  me 
that  further  south,  at  San  Diego,  they  bfegin  to  build  early  in  March. 
Under  the  name  of  Linnets,  they  are  often  kept  in  cages  in  California, 
as  the  Arkansas  Goldfinch  is  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Trippe  informs  me  that  the  Crimson-fronted  Finch  is  only  an 
occasional  visitor  to  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado,  small  llocks  some- 
times visiting  the  lower  valleys  in  late  spring.  It  does  not  breed  in  the 
county,  80  far  as  his  observations  go,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
few  nest  in  Bergen's  Park. 

LOXIA  CUEVIROSTRA  var.  AMERICANA,  (Wils.)  Coues. 

American  Red  Crossbill. 

b.  americana. 

Ima  eurvirosfray  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  No.  23.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  117.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  583.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  559;  v,  511 ;  pi.  197;  Syn.  1839, 
128 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  186 ;  pi.  200.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  130.— Tuippe,  Pr.  Ess.  lust, 
vi,  1871,  117  (Minnesota,  very  common,  breeds). 

Loiia  mmroatra  var.  americana^  CouES,  Key,  1872,  351. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 
484,  pi.  23,  f.  1.4. 

Currifwirfl  americana,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811,  44,  pi.  31,  f.  1,  2.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
426.— Coop.  «&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1800,  198.— Wueat.,  Ohio  Api-ic.  Kep. 
I860,  — . — Ha  YD.,  Rep.  1862, 165.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  iv.  18o4, 70.— Boardm., 
Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 126  (Calais,  Me. ;  said  to  breed  in  winter).- Coues,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst.  V,  1868,  281.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  21  (winter,  and  resident  in  the 
Alleghaniee).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  281  (Sitka).— Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870, 148  (resident  in  the  Sierra  Nevada). — Mayx.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv, 
1871,  — .— Mayn.,  N.  Guide,  1870,  HI.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 129,  pi.  3,  tifrs,  13, 14, 15. 

hJM  americana,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  38 ;  Consp.  1850,  527.— Newh.,  P.  K.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1^57, 
87.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1868,  288  (New  York).— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat. 
iii,  1872, 56  (Alaska). 

c.  mexicana, 

Lodameticana,  Strickl.,  Jard.C.  0. 1851,  43  (city  of  Mexico).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1^58, 94.— 
SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  365 ;  1864,  174.— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  193  (Guatemala). 

Currirostra  mexicana,  Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  i,  1869, 551  (Orizaba).— Ste v., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464. 

Cwrtiroftra  americana  var.  mexicana,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  121K 

iMk  atrvirostra  var.  mexicana,  Coues. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  488. 

fioJ.— Northern  North  America.  South  into  most  of  the  States  in  winter  (on  the 
Atlantic  nsaally  to  Philadelphia).  Resident  in  Maine,  and  southward,  in  alpine  re- 
l^oDs,  to  Pennsylvania.  Breeds  in  Minnesota.  Resident  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Cali- 
fonila,    Sonth  along  the  aljnne  regions  of  Mexico  to  Guatemala  (var.  mcxicana), 

lieutenant  Warren^a  Exjtedition. — 8962-63,  Laramie  Peak. 

Later  ^r/Hjrfif ion*.— 59asi,  60091,  Colorado  ;  60386-87,  Wyoming. 

Kot  obtained  by  Captain  Rjtynolds'  Expedition. 

Mr.  Trippe  has  furnished  ine  the  following  observations  made  in  Clear 
Creek  County,  Colorado :  "  Like  the  Pine  Grosbeak,  the  Crossbill  is  irreg- 
ularly dlHtribnted  throughout  the  county,  flocks  of  hundreds  being  occa- 
sionally seen,  while,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  this 
part  of  the  mountains.  It  ranges  much  lower  than  the  former  bird,  breed- 
ing from  7,000  feet,  if  not  lower,  all  the  way  up  to  timber-line;  nesting,  as 
near  as  can  be  judged  from  the  appearance  of  the  young  birds,  in  April 
aod  May,  according  to  the  elevjition,  or  about  the  breaking  up  of  win- 
ter.   In  June  flocks  composed  of  young  and  old  may  be  seen  roving 
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tbroagb  the  woods  occasionally,  and  alighting  on  dead  limbs  and  tree 
top£>,  where  their  bright  colors  and  noisy  chatter  are  sore  to  attract  tlie 
attention  of  passers-by.  They  are  not  at  all  shy,  and  sometimes  alight 
in  trees  in  tbe  midst  of  large  towns.  Tbeir  foo<l  is  the  same  as  the  Pine 
Grosbeak's — the  seeds  of  pines,  birches,  &c. ;  and  as  they  sometimes 
alight  in  the  thickets  of  rose- bushes,  raspberries  and  other  shmbbery, 
they  probably  add  haws  and  berries  to  their  bill  of  fare.  In  June'l 
have  heard  it  sing  very  agreeably ;  its  notes  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Pine  Grosbeak,  and  show  the  family  resemblance  which  runs  through 
the  songs  of  all  the  members  of  this  gi^oup  of  the  Fringillidce.  Amoug 
a  series  of  specimens,  some  will  be  found  having  much  larger  bills  than 
others,  showing  an  approach  to  var.  mexicana.  A  male,  taken  in  Bergen 
Park,  had  the  bill  0.78  in  length. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  four  or  five  in  number,  about  0.85  by  0.52 
in  size,  very  pale  greenish,  variously  marked  in  dots  and  blotches,  with 
different  shades  of  lilac  and  purplish  brown.  Dr.  Brewer  notes  a  nest 
taken  in  Vermont,  early  in  March,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  from  the  upper  branch  of  a  leatless  elm.  "The  birds  were  very 
tame  and  fearless,  refusing  to  leave  their  eggs,  and  had  to  be  severaL 
times  taken  off  by  hand."  Even  after  the  nest  had  been  taken  in  hand^ 
the  bird  resumed  its  place  upon  it. 

LOXIA  LEUCOPTEEA,  Gm. 
White-winged  Crossbill. 

Loxia  leucoptera,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  844.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  117.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii^ 
— .— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B  A.  ii,  1831,  263.— Ndtt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  540.— Aud.,  Orn. 
Biog.  iv,  1838,  467,  pi.  364  ;  fiyn.  1839,  129 ;  B.  Am.  in,  1841, 190,  pi.  201.— GiR., 
B.  L.  I.  1844,  131.— Bp.,  Coiisp.  Av.  i,  1850,  527.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  8 
(Greenland).— Gould,  B.  Gr.  Brit,  v,  1864,  pi.  —  (England).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc. 
N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  288.— FiNScn,  Abh.  Nat.  in,  1872,  55  (Alaska).— B.  B.  &  R.,V. 
A.  B.  i,  1874,  488,  pi.  23,  f.  2,  3. 

CurviroBira  Icucoptet^j  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811, 48,  pi.  31,  f.  3.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1^S8,  427.— 
Whkat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  — . — Hayd.,  Rep.  l86i,  165.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iv,  1864,  70.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bast.  8oc.  ix,  1862, 126  (Calais,  Me.,  breediDg 
in  winter).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  88. — CoUKS,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
281.— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 22.— Dall  <&  Ba.nn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1«69, 281.- 
Stev.,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Mayn.,  Nat.  Gnide,  1870,  HI.— Mayn., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871,  —.—Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  149  (not  in  Galifoitii»).- 
COUB8,  Key.  1872.  129,  lig.  76. 

Loida  fdlcivoHtraf  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790,  371. 

Crucirosira  leuooptera,  Brehm,  Nanm.  i,  1853,  254,  f.  20. 

Hah. — Northern  North  America,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  South  in  winter  into  the 
United  States,  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  (no  United  States  Pacific  coast 
record).  Resident  in  Northern  New  England ;  breeding  in  winter,  and,  according  to 
Aududon,  breeding  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Wyoming  in  summer.  South 
ordinarily  to  Philadelphia.  Greenland,  one  instance.  Accidental  in  Europe.  (See 
Hartino,  Man.  Brit.  Birds,  1872,  116.) 
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Lieutenant  WatTen^s  Expedition, — 8964-65,  Laramie  Peak,  August  25,  1857. 
LaUr  ifjrpidt/toiw.— 60639,  Box  Elder  Creek,  Wyoming,  August  21,  1870. 

Dr.  Hayden's  specimeus  are  of  unusual  interest.  They  afford  tbe  only 
record  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  tbe  occurrence  of  the  species  in  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  while  the  dates  of  collection — 
June,  August — ^render  it  unquestionable  that  the  birds  breed  w^here  they 
were  procured.    Dr.  Brewer  describes  a  saucer-shaped  nest  of  lichens, 
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encnsed  in  spmce-twigs,  lined  with  hair  and  bark  shreds,  four  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  cavity  an  inch  and  a  half  deep ;  the  egg  pale  blue, 
spattered  at  large  end  with  hue  dots  of  black  and  ashy-lilac ;  the  size 
0.80  by  0.56.    It  was  taken  in  J^ew  Brunswick. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  of  these  birds  should  have  been  taken 
in  Great  Britain  where,  however,  L.  americmia  has  not  been  found.  Mr. 
Harting,  as  above  quoted,  enumerates  four  instances  in  which  they 
were  observed,  on  one  of  which  occasions  ^^a  large  flock '^  made  its  ap- 
peaniDce  near  Banff,  in  1859.  He  also  says:  '^Some  years  since  Dr. 
Dewar,  of  Glasgow,  when  six  hundred  miles  off  Newfoundland,  ob- 
iserved  a  number  of  these  birds  crossing  the  Atlantic  before  a  stiff 
westerly  breeze.  Many  alighted  on  the  rigging,  and  ten  or  twelve  were 
secored." 

LEUCOSTICTE  TEPHROCOTIS,  Sw. 

Gray-crowied  Finch, 

a.  tephrocotis. 

UMriaiLeuoosHcte)  iephrocoiU,  8w.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 265,  pi.  50  (Saskatchewan,  May,  1827). 
LntMtkte  U^hrocotis^  Sw.,  Clussif.  B.  ii,  1837.— Bp.,  C.  A.  i,  1850, 536.— Bd.,  Stanabary's 

Rep.  1862,  317  (Salt  Luke  City,  Utab).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  430.— Stkv.,  U.  8. 

Geol.  SoTv.  Ter.  1872, 464  (Wj^>iiiiufr).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 174  (California).— 

Allex,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  162  (Mt.  Liucolii,  Park  county.  Col.,  July,  breed- 

iug  abore  timber-Hue).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  i:K).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 

504,  pi.  23,  f.  8,  9. 
Srylkmpiza  tqthrocotis,  Bp.,  C.  &  G.  List,  1838,  34.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii, 

1841, 176.  pi.  198  (Swaineou's  type). 
FriKgUla  tq^hrocotiSy  Nutt.,  Man.  Oru.  ii.  1834,  App.  593.— AUD.,  O.  B.  v,  1839, 232,  pi.  424. 
Leucuticie  campestriSj  Bd.,  in  Cooper's  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  163  (Colorailo,  H'trnigk;  sliKbtly 

approacbing  tbe  next  var.). 
Lemmticte  ttphrocotia  var.  campestriSj  CouES,  Key,  1872, 130.— B.  B.  ^l  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 

507,  pi.  23,  f.  7. 
LmcoiUcU  tephrocotis  var.  anstraliSj  Allen,  Mss.  (itiidsnmnier  pinmage).  * 

b.  griseinucha. 

Pmer  arctotu  var.  y,  Pallas,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  23. 

FringiUa  {Linaria)  grUeinuchay  Brandt,  Bull.  Imp.  Acad.  St.  Peters.  1844,  36. 

MoniifHngiUa  {Leuoosticte)  giHatinucha,  Bp.  &  Schl.,  Mon.  Lox.  1850,  35,  pi.  41. 

Montifmgilla  griseinucha,  I-'iNSCH,  Abb.  Nat   iii,  1872,  57  (Almika). 

Uwottide  griaeinuehay  BP.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  537.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  430.— Elliot,  B. 

N.  A.  pi.  11.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad.  i.  1869,  282,  pi.  28,  f.  2.— Coop., 

B.  Cal.  i,  1871,  161  (not  California,  bat  Oonalashka  and  St.  George's,  Alaska).— 

Dall,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  Feb.  1873  (Oonalasbka  Island). 
Leuco$tkte  tepkroootia  var.  griaeinucha,  and  var.  liitoralis,  Couk8,  Key,  1872,  130,  352,  fig. 

77.— a  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  508,  507.  pi.  2:^,  f.  5.  6. 
Leumticte  griseigengs,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1843, 104.— Gould.  Voy.  Sulpbnr,  i,  1844, 42,  pi.  22. 
l^ncoetictc  liUoraliSy  Bd.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  318,  id.  28.  f.  1.— Dall  &  Bank.,  ibid, 

282.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870.  162  (Sitka,  Britisb  Columbia  j  Fort  Siuii»8on). 
Montifringilla  iittoralis,  FiNSCH,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  58  (Alaska). 

•^a6.— Northwestern  North  America  and  Saskatchewan  to  tbe  Pacific.  Sonth  to  Col- 
ondo,  Utah,  and  Northern  California.  Var.  griseinucha  from  the  Pacific  coast  i'nmi 
Britiah  Columbia  northward,  and  Aleutian  Islands.    In  tbe  interior  to  Fort  Simpsou. 

*Thi8  cannot  well  be  a  variety— if  it  is  anything  more  than  midsummer  plumage,  it 
i*  tgood  species.  Mr.  Allen's  orijo^inals,  labelled  as  cite<l,  were  submitted  to  Prof. 
Bftinfaod  myself.  Prof.  Baird's  opmion  is  recorded  in  bis  work,  /.  c;  my  own  is  hero 
fiveo.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  third  volnmo  of  his  work,  now  in  press,  however,  a  vur. 
^'fttnliif  in  whicn  I  do  not  concur,  will  be  recognized. 
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Later  Expeditions, — 60633,  Uintah  Mountains. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  Dr.  Hayden's  ornithological 
researches  is  the  discovery  that  this  highly-prized  bird,  hitherto  consid- 
ered so  rare,  is  abundant  in  the  Wind  liiver  Mountains,  where,  as  shown 
by  the  above  list,  numerous  specimens  were  procured  by  himself  and 
Mr.  Trook  in  the  winter  of  1859-'60.  Originally  described  from  the 
Saskatchewan,  the  same  specimen  afforded  the  subject  of  Audubon's 
plate,  and  tl.e  subsequent  United  States  quotation  from  Great  Salt  Lake 
remained  single  until  the  present  discovery.  Since  this,  however,  the 
records  have  multiplied,  until  the  distribution  above  given  has  been  de- 
termined. In  January,  1862,  Dr.  C.  Wernigk  sent  the  bird  from  Denver, 
Col(»rado,  to  the  Smithsonian ;  this  specimen  became  the  basis  of  the 
untenable  L.  ^^  campestris?^  In  the  birds  of  California,  Dr.  Cooper  states 
that  he  saw  a  specimen  brought  from  somewhere  east  of  Lake  Tahoe,  in 
Washoe.  **They  were  said  to  be  plentiful  there  in  the  very  cold  winter 
of  18Cl-'62,  and  doubtless  visited  the  similar  country  east  of  the  North- 
ern Sierra  Nevada  within  this  State."  It  remained,  however,  for  Mr. 
Allen  to  show  that  the  bird  breeds  in  the  United  States,  He  found  it, 
in  summer,  "common  above  the  timber-line  on  Mount  Lincoln  [Colorado] 
breeding  among  the  snow-fields."  He  also  mentions  other  specimens 
killed  at  Central  City,  Colorado,  in  March,  1869,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Everett. 

Mr.  Allen's  siiecimens,  which  he  kindly  transmitted  to  me  for  exam- 
ination, differ  materially  from  any  previously-known  plumage  of  X.  teph- 
rocotis,  as  he  himself  says  in  giving  a  careful  description  of  them  {op. 
cit.  162).  Not  to  duplicate  his  description,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
here  that  the  peculiarities  lie  in  the  darkness  of  the  general  chocolate 
or  liver-brown ;  the  heightening  of  the  customary  rosy  to  crimson ;  the 
entire  absence  of  silvery-ash  on  the  head,  the  whole  crown  being  sooty 
blackish ;  and  in  the  black  instead  of  whitish  bill.  He  remarks  that, 
"whether  they  represent  more  than  the  breeding  plumage  or  L,  tephro- 
cotis,  or  a  well-marked  southern  form  of  that  species,  I  am  at  present 
uncertain,  being  without  summer  specimens  of  that  species."  I  have 
myself  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  represent  the  worn  midsummer 
state  of  the  breeding  plumage,  and  nothing  more.  Everything  seems 
to  indicate  this ;  and  if  analogy  be  pertinent  in  the  case,  we  may  in- 
stance the  closely-allied  JEgiothtis  Wiariaj  which  in  midsummer  often 
^hows  a  pi-ecisely  parallel  condition. 
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iDspectioQ  of  SwaiDSon's  remarkably  faithful  plate  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  normal  conditioD  of  typical  tephrocotis^  with  which  all  the 
Uoited  States  specimens  I  have  seeu,  excepting  these  of  Mr.  Allen's, 
agree  perfectly.  We  have  just  seen  how  southern  individuals  at  least, 
under  certain  circumstances,  lose  the  hoary  ash  of  the  head  altogether, 
lu  this  variability  of  the  ash  we  find  the  clue  to  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  some  northern  styles  that  have  been  currently  accepted  as  dis- 
tinct species.  In  the  extreme  case  of  griseinucha  (Brandt),  the  ash 
envelopes  nearly  the  whole  head,  including  the  chin,  leaving  only  a 
black  frontlet  of  varying  width.  Such  a  specimen  looks  quite  unlike 
typical  tephrocotis^  and  would  certainly  be  held  a  distinct  species,  were 
the  intermediate  links  unknown.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case;  iu 
the  Smithsonian  series  alone,  which  I  have  examined,  we  find  almost 
eveiy  imaginable  gradation  in  the  extent  of  the  ash,  so  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  draw  a  dividing  line  anywhere.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  treat  gruteinucha  as  a  variety  of  tephrocotis.  As  stated  in  the  Key 
(p.  352),  it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  recognize  more  than  one 
variety,  ^^campestris^  of  Baird  being  referable  to  tcphrocotis  proper,  and 
HitioraW^  of  Baird  agreeing  sufficiently  with  var.  griseinucha. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  in  the  closely  allied  but  apparently 
distinct  species,  L.  arctoa  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  Kurile  and  Aleutian 
Islands,  a  great  part  of  the  plumage  takes  on  a  rosy-tinted,  silvery- 
ash  hue. 

We  have  little  information  respecting  the  habits  of  the  Gray-crowned 
Finch ;  they  probably  agree  in  the  main  with  those  of  EedpoUs  and 
Linnets.  Mr.  Holdeu  gives  a  note  upon  this  subject,  and  one  also  bear- 
ing upon  the  dark  plumage  above  discussed.  Speaking  of  the  mount- 
JunoQS  southeastern  extremity  of  Wyoming,  he  says :  *' These  birds  are 
never  found  here  in  summer ;  they  come  in  small  flocks  in  the  coldest 
part  of  winter.  Their  food  is  small  seeds  and  insects.  I  have  found 
some  with  the  croi)S  so  full  of  seeds  as  to  distort  the  birds.  They  be- 
come very  fat,  and  {\re  good  eating.  In  one  specimen,  a  young  male  I 
think,  the  plumage  is  almost  black — in  fact  it  is  black,  except  the  wings 
and  after-half  of  the  body." 

I  find  the  following  notes  in  Mr.  Trippers  Mss. : 

"Daring  the  winter  I  saw^  several  flocks  of  this  bird  near  Central 
City,  where  the^'  were  feeding  in  the  dry  gulches  and  about  gardens, 
acting  like  Lapland  Longspurs;  but  did  not  observe  them  elsewhere, 
though  I  looked  carefully  for  them  throughout  a  large  extent  of  country. 
During  summer  and  autumn  the  Gray-crowned  Finch  is  common  above 
timber-line,  where  it  breeds,  ranging  higher  than  the  Titlark,  and  being 
usually  found  in  the  vicinity  of  snow-tields  and  the  frozen  lakes  near 
the  summit  of  the  range.  It  is  rather  shy  in  such  localities,  though  ex- 
ceedingly tame  in  winter ;  its  flight  is  in  undulating  lines,  like  the  Cross- 
bilfs,  and  the  only  note  I  have  heard  it  utter  is  a  kind  of  'chwrr,?  like 
the  call  of  the  Scarlet  Ta?iager.  In  the  latter  part  of  Septembeu  small 
flocks,  comi)Osed  of  one  or  two  families,  may  be  seen  together ;,  and  still 
later  in  the  season  they  gather  into  large  flocks.  They  stay  above  tim- 
ber line  till  the  close  of  October  or  the  middle  of  November,  being  much 
hardier  than  the  Titlark ;  and  only  descend  when  driven  away  by  the 
furious  winter  storms.  •  ♦  ♦  ♦  Since  the  above  was  penned^  great 
flocks  of  the  Gray-crowned  Finch  have  api)eared  near  Idaho  Springs. 
In  their  habits  and  actions  they  are  very  similar  to  the  Fkctrophunt^ 
They  are  jierpetaally  roving  from  place  to  place ;  feed  upon  the  seeds  of 
weeds  and  grasses ;  and  are  never  at  rest  for  more  than  a  moment  at  a 
time,  constantly  whirling  about  iu  close,  dense  masses^  like  so  many 
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Longspurs.  During  summer  there  is  no  ash  whatever  on  the  head; 
but  in  some  thirty  or  forty  specimens  killed  during  the  past  week  (De- 
cember) the  ash  is  present  in  every  one.  In  three  or  four  this  color  ex- 
tends below  the  eyes  and  over  the  cheeks :  and  in  two  it  embraces  the 
throat.  Bill,  black  in  summer,  yellow  in  winter  with  a  black  tip." 
Mr.  Dall  has  given  us  an  interesting  note  upon  var.  griseinucha: 
"This  species  abounds  on  the  Prybilov  and  Aleutian  Islands.  A 
number  of  specimens  were  obtained  on  St.  George's  in  August,  although 
they  were  moulting  at  the  time.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  beautiful  bird  had 
no  song  at  that  season  except  a  clear  chirp,  sounding  like  ^  wiet-a-wiet-a' 
weeweet?  It  was  on  the  wing  a  great  part  of  the  time,  avoiding  alight- 
ing on  the  ground,  but  darting  rapidly  in  a  series  of  ascending  and  de- 
scending curves,  now  swinging  on  the  broad  top  of  an  uml]^lliferous 
plant,  and  now  alighting  on  some  ledge  of  the  perpendicular  bluff, 
jumping  from  point  to  point,  and  seemingly  delighting  in  testing  its  own 
agility.  Their  nest  is  a  simple  hollow  on  one  of  these  ledges,  provided 
with  a  few  straws  or  bits  of  moss.  They  lay  four  white  eggs  in  May 
(0.97  by  0.67).  In  August  the  young  were  fully  fledged.  They  are 
granivorous,  apparently,  but  I  found  two  or  three  small  beetles  in  the 
crop  of  one  which  I  skinned." 

The  same  author's  later  article,  above  quoted,  is  as  follows:  "This  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  small  birds  of  the  [Aleutian]  islands,  and  is 
especially  common  at  Oonalashka,  where  it  is  resident.  On  the  24th  of 
May  we  found  a  nest  situated  in  a  crevice  of  a  rocky  bank  on  the  shore 
of  Captain's  Harbor,  Ooualashka.  It  was  of  grass,  very  neatly  sewed 
together,  and  lined  with  fine  grass  and  a  few  feathers.  It  contained  five 
white  eggs  in  a  fresh  condition,  and  was  about  twelve  feet  above  the 
beach.  The  bird  was  most  common  on  the  grassy  banks  and  rocky 
bluffs  near  the  shore ;  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  one  on  the 
higher  hills  or  mountains.    It  is  usually  found  singly  or  in  pairs." 

• 

^GIOTHUS  LINARIA,  (Linn.)  Cab. 
Red-poll  Linnet. 

FHngiUa  UnaHa,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  322.— Gm.,  Syst  Nat.  i,  1788, 917.— Wils.,  Am. 
Orn.  iv,  41,  pi.  30,  f.  4  ;  ix,  126.— Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  1820,  373  {nee  1835).— Bp., 
Syn.  1828, 112.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 512.- AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  533,  pi.  375. 

Fringilla  (Acanthis)  Hnaria,  Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirbel.  Europ.  1840,  161. 

Passer  linariaj  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  25. 

Spinas  Huarius^  Kocu,  Syst.  Zool.  233. 

Linota  linaria,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  34.— HoLBOftLL,  Fn.  Groen.  1846,  29? 

Acanthis  Unariaj  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  541.— Bp.  &  Sen.,  Mon.  Lox.  48,  pi.  52. 

jEgiothus  linmiiis.  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851, 161.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 428.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1861,  382.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  281  (Alaska).— Coop., 
B.  Cal.  1870, 159.— Coles,  Key,  1872,  130,  pi.  3,  figs.  1,  2,  4,  5.— Mayn.,  Guide, 
1870,  110.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 
493,  pi.  22,  f.  3,  5 ;  and  of  most  lato  writers. 

Linaria  miwar,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  267.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  114 ;  B.  Am.  iii, 
1841,  122,  pi.  179.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  116.— Tiuppk,  Pr.  Ess.  Inet.  vi,  1871, 116 
(Minnesota). 
'  FnngiUa  borealisj  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxi,  341 ;  nee  Temm. 

Linnria  amerwana^  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  338. 

^gioihus  fuscescens,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  222  (Labrador) ;  1861,  380 ;  1869, 
186. — Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  10.    (Midsummer  plumage.) 

JSgiothus  linaria  var.  ftiscescens,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  131,  pi.  3,  f.  3. 

Hah. — The  typical  form  in  North  America,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  ranging  irregu- 
larly southward,  in  fiocks,  in  winter,  to  the  Middle  States  (sometimes  a  little  beyond) 
and  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  West.  No  late  record  of  breeding  in  the  United 
States.    ("  Breeds  in  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,*'  &c.,  AudiLhon,) 

Not  obtained  by  the  earlier  Expeditions. 

Later  Expeditions, — 60977-88,  various  Wyoming  localities. 
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I  tm  now  iDclined  to  the  opinion,  that  my  -qEJ/.  fuscescentj  originally  described  from 
Labrador  as  a  distinct  species,  and  subsequently,  in  the  Key,  reduced  to  a  variety,  will 
filially  prove  to  have  been  based  merely  upon  the  midsummer  plumn|;c  of  ordinary 
ImarJa.  At  this  season  the  whole  plumage  becomes  much  darker — partially  as  a  me- 
dumical  effect  of  the  wearing  away  of  tbo  lighter  edgings  of  the  leathers — the  bill 
blackens,  and  the  na«>al  plumulce  are  somewhat  deficient.  This  would  correspond  pre- 
cisely with  the  now  determined  summer  condition  of  Lcucosticie  tephmcotis.  Var. 
txilipa  is  better  marked ;  it  appears  to  consist  of  the  more  nearly  stationary  individu- 
als, this  particular  form  having  been  rarely,  if  ever,  observed  in  the  United  States. 
Tbe  small  size  of  the  bill  and  feet,  heavy  nasal  pJumulcOy  and  hoariness  of  plumage,  all 
indicate  a  boreal  race.  By  those  who  separate  the  Greenland  " canetfccna"  as  a  species, 
aH\pe$  is  rated  as  a  varietj'  of  the  latter  rather  than  of  linaria  ;  but  the  Greenland  bird 
may  be  merely  one  link  in  a  chain,  rather  better  marked  than  usual,  in  consequence  of 
itsiflolation  and  continual  subjection,  for  an  indefinite  period,  to  special  modifying  iu- 
floenees.    The  synonymy  of  exilipea  is  as  follows : 

Unota  horealis,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  34. 

Fm^Ula  barcalis,  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  87,  pi.  400 ;  nee  Vieill, 

Lmma  boreali8,  Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  120,  pi.  178 ;  ncc  Tcmm. 

£giotku8  canescena^  Ross,  Ediub.  Phil.  Journ.  1861,  163 ;  ncc  Auct. 

£giothHS  exUipes,  Coles,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1801,  385 ;  1869, 187.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  9. 

J^hu  linaria  var.  exilipeSf  CouES,  Key,  1872, 131,  pi.  3,  f.  6. 

J^tikiM  ottmescens  var  exilipeSy  Ridgw^.,  Mss.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 493,  pi.  22,  f.  2. 

In  Minnesota,  according  to  Mr.  Trippe,  ''the  Lesser  Red-poll  appears 
in  vast  nambers  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  remains  during  the 
entire  winter,  proceeding  northward,  however,  some  weeks  before  the 
Snow  Buntings  and  Longspurs.''  The  Eed-poll  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of 
a  pale  bluish- green  color,  speckled  chiefly  in  a  wreath  round  the  large 
end  with  confluent  blotches  of  pale-reddish  brown,  purplish-brown,  and 
a  few  darker- brown  tints.  Sometimes  an  Qgg  is  obsoletely  freckled  all 
over  with  pale  reddish-brown.  The  size  is  about  0.70  by  0.50.  Great 
nnmbers  were  observed,  and  many  specimens  secured,  by  Lieutenant 
Mallan's  Expedition,  while  surveying  for  a  military  road  from  Walla- 
Walla  to  Fort  Bridger.  Like  other  species  of  this  roving  tribe,  the  Red- 
jwll  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  winter,  at  irregular  periods,  throughout 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Missouri  region.  A  consider- 
able flock  made  their  appearance  at  Fort  Eandall,  Dakota,  in  the  early 
part  of  March,  and  remained  for  several  days. 

The  same  gentleman  writes  me  that  he  saw  large  flocks,  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  in  Western  Kansas  and  Eastern  Colorado,  feeding  on 
the  seeds  of  various  prairie  weeds.  In  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado, 
it  is  ^'abundant  in  winter  and  spring,  ranging  from  the  foot-hills  up  to 
10,000  feet,  and  probably  somewhat  higher.  The  Lesser  Red-poll  haunts 
the  willow  and  alder  thickets  along  the  brooks,  and  also  the  poplar 
groves  on  the  hill-sides.  About  the  middle  of  April  it  disappears,  re- 
toroiDg  late  in  November  or  December." 

CHRYSOMITRIS  PINUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Pine  Linnet. 

^mgilla  pintUy  Wid3.,  Am.  Oni.  it,  1810, 133,  pi.  17,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  111.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  511.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  455 ;  v,  509 ;  pi.  180. 

Unaria  pinus,  AuD..  Syn.  1839, 117 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 125,  pi.  180.— GiH.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 115. 

Ckryimitris  pinus,  Bp.,  List,  1838, 33 ;  CoDsp.  Av.  i,  1850, 515.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 425.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 197  rsummer).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 165.— 
ScL.  &  Salv..  p.  Z.  S.  1869,  :^2  (city  of  Mexico).— SuMicn.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc. 
i,  1869,  550  (plateau  and  alpine  region  of  Vera  Cruz).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
173.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176  (mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to  timber- 
line,  in  summer,  doubtless  breeding). — Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 199  (Wyo- 
ming).—Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  679.— Finsch,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872, 
60  (Alaska).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 131,  pi.  3,  f.  11, 12— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 
480,  pi.  22,  f.  16 ;  also  of  late  local  writers. 

C^rifwmitris  macrapteraf  Dubus,  Esquisses  Om.  pi.  23.— Bp.,  Consp.  Ay.  i,  1850,  515 
(Mexico ;  no  tangible  characters). 
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Hob, — North  America  generally.  United  States  chiefly  in  winter,  in  roTiDgfloc^ 
hut  breeds  down  to  sea-level,  as  far  south  at  least  as  Massachusetts  (CouES,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  y,  1868,  280;  Mayx.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870,  110),  and  in  alpine  regions  much  further. 
South  along  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  Mexico. 

Lieutenant  Warren^B  Expedition, — 5393-94,  Little  Missouri  River  (September). 

Later  Expeditions. — 62339-40,  Idaho,  in  July  and  August. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Rayuolds'  Expedition. 

The  erratic  movements  of  this  species,  according  to  exigencies  of  the 
weather  and  conseqaent  scarcity  of  food,  render  it  difficult  to  define  its 
limits  with  precision.  It  sometimes  appears  in  localities  where  it  was 
before  unknown,  and  at  unwonted  times. 

Prof.  Sumichrast  states  {L  c)  that  it  is  found  in  the  alpine  region  of 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  height  of  2,000  metres,  and  that  he  thinks  it  does  not 
descend  below  1,000  metres. 

In  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  Trippe,  "the  Pine  Finch  is  not  very 
common.  It  breeds  from  7,000  feet  up  to  timber-line.  I  did  not  observe 
this  species  during  winter,  but  think  it  probably  remaius  nearly  station- 
ary, like  the  Pine  Grosbeak  and  Red  Crossbill.  It  frequents  the  pine 
trees  prin(*.i pally,  but  often  descends  to  the  weeds  and  thistles,  acting 
precisely  like  the  Yellow-bird.  In  spring  it  sings  very  agreeably,  very 
much  like  the  latter  bird,  but  in  a  lower  voice;  and  like  it,  has  the  habit 
of  singing  in  a  lively,  rambling  sort  of  way,  for  an  hour  or  more  at 
a  time."  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  pale  greenish,  speckled  with  rusty- 
brown,  0.70  by  0.50.  Dr.  Brewer  describes  a  neat  nest  of  pine  twigs 
lined  with  hair. 

CHEYSOMITRIS  TRISTIS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 
American  Goldflneh;  Thistle-bird;  Tellow-bird. 

Frinffilla  iristris,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 320.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17d8, 907.— WiLS.,  Am. 
Orn.  i,  1808,  20,  pi.  1,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  p.  57,  pi.  8,  f.  4.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828, 
111.— AUD.,  Orn."Biog.  i,  18:U,  172;  v,  510 ;  pi.  33.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  507. 

Cardudis  tristiSy  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  96.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 110 :  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 129, 
pi.  181.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  117.~Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  281. 

Chrysomitris  iristiSj  Bp.,  List,  1838, 33 :  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 517.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 421.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasli.  Ter.  1859,  197.— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  2.  iii,  1872, 
176.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1871,  167.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Gteol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— 
Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  679.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 199  (Wyoming).— Coues, 
Key,  1872, 131,  pi.  3,  f.  7,  8,  9, 10.— B.  B.  &  K.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  471,  pi.  22,  f.  7, 8; 
ani  of  late  writers  generally. 

Astragalinus  tristis,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851, 159.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  69.— 
Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  -280.- Russ,  J.  f.  0. 1871, 19. 

Cardiielis  americanaj  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  268. 

Hab. — North  America  generally. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.— 4f^4-25j  Running  Water ;  4659,  Fort  Pierre;  5391, 
Fort  Lookout ;  5392,  Blackfoot  country. 
Later  Expedition8^-^'3S&-9l,  60976,  Wyoming ;  61666-67,  62335-38,  Utah  and  Idaho. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds^  Expedition. 

The  ef?g  is  white,  with  a  rosy  blush  when  fresh,  and  usually  the  faint- 
est possible  bluish  hue  wheu  blown.  The  size  is  about  0.65  by  0.52. 
The  egg  of  C.  latcrencei  is  not  distinguishable,  but  may  average  rather 
Bmaller.    The  habits  of  both  species  are  essentially  the  same. 

CHEYSOMITRIS  PSALTRIA,  (Say)  Bp. 

Arkansas  Goldfinch ;  Mexican  Siskin, 
a.  psaltria. 

Fringilla  psaltriaj  Bat,  Long's  Exped.  ii,  1823,  40.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  54,  pi.  6,  f.  3; 
^.  1828,  111.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  510.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  85,  pi.  394. 
C^irdMelis  jfMltna,  AVD.,  Syn.  1839, 117 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 134,  pi.  183. 
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CkrywmitrU  ptialiria,  6p.,  List,  1838,  33 ;  Conep.  i,  1850,  516.— Gamb.,  Journ.  Phila. 
Acad,  i,  1847,  52.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  422.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1865,  93.— 
CouES,  ibid.  1866,  80.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1870, 168.— Allbn,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 
178  (Kansas (f)  and  Utah).— Coues,  Key,  Oct.  1872, 132.— Ridow.,  Am.  Journ. 
iv,  Dec.  1872,  454.— B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  474,  pi.  22,  f.  9,  10. 

b.  arizonce. 

CkrywmitrU  mexicana  var.  arizimas,  Coues,  Pr.  Ph.  Ac.  1866, 82. — Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 170. 
Ckjni¥mitri6  pmltria  var.  arizoiKBy  Coues,  Key,  Oct.  1872,  132,  fig.  72.— Ridgw.,  Am. 
Joom.  iv,  Dec.  1872,  454.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  476,  pi.  22,  f.  11. 

c.  mexicana, 

Cttrittelii  mexicana,  8w.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  435.— Wagler,  Isis,  1831,  525. 

CkrytmitriB  mexicana,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  33 ;  Cousp.  i,  1850,  516.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  65 ; 
1856,  303  (Cordova);  1858,  303  (Oaxaca);  1859,  365,  380;  Cat.  1862,  124.— Scl. 
&  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 19  (Guatemala) ;  1860,  :i4.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 423.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1861,  :«l  (Panama).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1865, 93.— Coues, 
ibid.  1866,  82.— SuMicii.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 550  (Vera  Cruz).— Salv.,  P.  Z. 
a  1870,  190  (Veragua). 

AitngaHnus  mexicanuBy  Cad.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851, 159  ;  J.  f.  O.  1861,  7  (Costa  Rica). 

Chrffsomitris  psaliria  var.  mcxicanay  Coues,  Key,  Oct.  1872,  133,  fig.  bO. — Ridgw.,  Am. 
Journ.  iv,  Dec.  1872,  455.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  478,  pi.  22,  f.  12,  13. 

(f)^ii^//a  catotcl,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  914  (probably,  but  indeterminable). 

FHngiUa  mt^lanoxanthay  LicuT. — Wagler,  Isis,  18'i5,  625  (=Cocozton,  Herdan). 

FmgiUa  texensia,  Gut.,  B.  Tex.  1841,  pi.  5,  f.  1  (tyi>e  examined). 

d.  columhiana. 

Ckrymwtm  columbianay  Lafres.,  Rev.  Zool.  1843,  292.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  759.— Bd., 

B.  N.  A.  1858,  423.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  I»:if65,  93.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc. 

i,  1869,  550. 
Attragalinus  oolurmbianus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein,  i,  1851,  159. 
(?)  Ckrt/wmitris  nann^  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  51()  ( $ ,  indeterminable,  but  probably  this 

variety,  to  Judge  from  locality— "Columbia"). 
Chrywmitria  xanthogastra,  DUBUS,  Bull.  Acad.  Belg.  xxii,  1855,  150. 
CkrjiwmtriB  mexicana  var.  Columbiana^  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  82. 
Ckrjiwmitri8  paaltria  var.  Columbiana^  Coues,  Kev,  Oct.  1872,  133  (in  text). — RiDGW., 

Am.  Journ.  iv,  Dec.  1872,  455.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  471. 

Hah,— 'The  typical  form  fVom  the  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  somewhat 
MMtward.  West  to  the  Pacific.  North  at  least  to  the  sources  of  the  Platte.  In  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  shades  insensibly  into  var.  arizonw;  this  merges  into  var.  mexi- 
00*0,  of  all  Mexico ;  and  this  into  the  Central  American  var.  columbiana. 

Not  noticed  by  the  Expeditions. 

The  Arkansas  Goldfinch  is  only  known  to  occur  along  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  Missouri  region,  about  the  sources  of  the  Platte 
(near  4(K>).  Mr.  Allen,  indeed,  queries  it  from  Middle  Kansas,  where  it 
will  probably  be  found,  but  his  observations  lacked  certainty.  He 
found  it  at  Ogden,  Utah.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Prof.  Snow,  nor  by 
Messrs.  Holden  and  Aiken.  I  found  it  common  in  Korthern  Arizona 
from  the  latter  part  of  April  until  toward  October,  in  shrubby  ravines 
and  weedy  places,  feeding  on  buds  and  seeds,  in  flocks,  much  in  the 
nianner  of  the  common  Thistle-bird.  The  male,  as  in  this  last,  takes  on 
a  plumage  like  that  of  the  female,  in  August.  These  birds  were  mostly 
very  like  true  psaltria^  showing  the  approach  to  var.  mexicana  much  less 
than  those  I  noticed  along  the  Kio  Grande  and  near  Fort  Wiugate,  New 
Mexico,  where  specimens  were  secured,  in  high  breeding  dress,  with 
only  a  trace  of  olive  on  the  black  of  the  upper  parts. 

The  nidification  of  this  species  is  similar  to  that  of  0.  tristis,  and  the 
^ggs  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  latter.  An  account  of  the 
habits  of  the  Arizona  variety,  from  my  observations  in  the  West,  will 
be  found  in  Prof.  Baird's  work,  above  cited. 
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PLECTROPHANES  NIVALIS,  (Linn.)  Meyer. 
Snow  Banting;  Snow-flake. 

Emheriza  nivalis^  Linn.,  Svsfc.  Nat.  i,  17G6, 308  (accordiDg  to  Grav,  type  of  the  genns).— 
FoiJST.,  Philos.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  403.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,' 178«,  866.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  i,  1790,  397.— WiLs.,  Am.  Oru.  iii,  1811,  86,  pi.  21,  fig.  2.— Br.,  Syn.  1828, 
103.— NuiT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  458.— AuD.,  Oru.  Bioc.  ii,  1834,  515;  v,  496;  pi.  189. 

Emheriza  (Plecirophanus)  nivaliSj  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  89. — Sw.  &  Kicu.,  F.  B.  A. 
ii,  1831,  247. 

Flectrophanus  nivalis,  Meyer,  and  authors  generally.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  37. — Aud.,  Svn. 
1839;  B.  Am.  iii,  55,  pi.  155.— Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  97.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 
345.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  432.— COUKS  &  Prknt.,  Smiths.  Uep.  for  1861  (1862), 
411  (Washington,  D.  C.).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  186-1,  70  (breeding  in  1862 
near  Springtield,  Mass.). — Newij.,  Ibis,  1865, 502  (Spitsbergen.) — Dall  &  Banx., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 282  (Alaska,  breeding).— Turn B.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 22  (*'of 
frequent  occurrence,"  Dec.  to  Mar.). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  112  TMassaehu- 
setts). — Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 177  (does  not  state  it  has  occurred  in  California). — 
Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  116  (Minnesota,  Nov.  to  May).- Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177  (Kansas).- Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  54  (Alaska).— 
Coles,  Key,  1872,  133.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  512,  pi.  24,  f.  2. 

Emheriza  montana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  8G7. — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  398. 

EmheHza  mnstcUna,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17H8,  867. 

Emheriza  fjlacialiSj  Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  i,  1790,  398. 

HortulamiH  (jlacialis  et  montanus,  Leach,  Cat.  1816,  15, 16. 

Plecirophanee  horcaliSy  montanus,  mustelinus,  Breiim,  V.  D.  305,  306. 

Hah. — Arctic  America  aud  Greenland,  and  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  Old  World. 
Irregularly  southward  in  winter  in  the  United  States,  to  about  35°,  in  i-oviug  flocks. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Georgia.    Ohio.    Illinois.    Kentucky.    Kansas.    Deer  Creek. 

Li8t  of  specimens. 


19237 

282 

19239 

211 

19240 

281 

19241 

228 

19242 

•  •  •  * 

19243 

2:^ 

19238 

2:56 

19244 

207 

19245 

148 

Deer  Creek 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


9 
9 


Mar.  4, 
Dec.  24, 
Mar.  4, 
Dec.  23, 

do. 

Jan.  4, 
Jan.  18, 
Dec.  14, 
Dec.  21, 


1860 
1859 
1860 
1859 


1860 
1860 
1859 
1859 


F.V.Haydeu 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

G.  H.  Trook. 

do 

do 


6.75 

13.25 

4.25 

6.75 

11.50 

4.00 

6.25 

11.50 

4.00 

6.75 

12.75 

4.50 

6.50 

11.75 

4.00 

6.50 

12.75 

4.25 

7.00 

12.25 

4.50 

6.50 

12.50 

4.25 

7.00 

11.75 

4.25 

The  Snow-flake  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  Missouri  region  in  win- 
ter. They  reached  Fort  Kandall  November  15,  1872,  after  a  severe 
cold  snap  with  a  light  snow-fall,  and  as  I  write  (January,  1873),  great 
numbers  are  swirling  over  the  ground  around,  and  in  the  fort.  They 
keep  pretty  closely  in  flocks  numbering  from  a  dozen  or  so  to  several 
hundred,  and,  though  they  spread  over  the  ground  a  good  deal  in  run- 
ning about  after  seeds,  they  fly  compactly,  and  wheel  all  together.  In 
their  evolutions  they  present  a  pretty  sight,  and  have  a  not  displeasing 
stridulent  sound,  from  mingling  of  the  weak  chirrups  from  so  many 
throats.  They  are  quite  unsuspicious,  trooping  about  our  very  door- 
steps in  search  of  food,  unconscious  of  real  danger  ;  but  their  natural 
timidity,  as  well  as  restlessness,  is  so  great,  that  they  seem  to  constantly 
take  causeless  alarm,  scurrying  ott*  in  an  instant,  but,  perhaps,  only  to 
return  to  the  same  spot  immediately.  They  are  readily  approached 
within  a  few  feet,  and  as  readily  taken  with  horsehnir  snares,  in  box- 
traps,  or  by  other  simple  devices.  They  do  not  appear  to  suffer  with 
the  cold,  although  the  thermometer  has  been  down  to  30^  below  zero  ; 
those  that  I  secured  were  in  good  condition,  and  proved  excellent  eat- 
ing. Their  crops  were  usually  found  crammed  with  the  small  seeds  of 
a  plant  that  grows  here  in  profusion.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  these  little  Sparrows  have  a  definitely  circumscribed  dilation  of  the 
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(Bsophagns,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  true  crop.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  capacious  and  distensible  gullets  of 
birds  of  the  genus  ChrysomitriSj  when  full  of  seeds ;  but  this  appears 
altogether  different.  Happening  to  be  skinning  some  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse  at  the  same  time,  it  struck  me  that  the  Snow-bird  had  the  pro- 
portionally larger  crop  of  the  two.  In  six  or  eight  individuals  exam- 
ined, this  orguu  always  lay  completely  to  the  right  side,  partly  in  the 
depression  tetween  the  one  of  the  legs  of  the  furcula,  but  mostly  pro- 
tuberant ;  it  pushed  out  so  far,  when  completely  distended,  as  to  make  the 
contoar  of  the  bird  outside  the  feathers  noticeably  uusymmetrical.  It 
is  capable  of  holding  a  fair  tea-spoonful  of  seeds.  At  this  season  the 
bill  is  yellowish,  usually  black-tipped,  instead  of  entirely  black  ;  it  dries 
to  a  brownish  shiide.  Warm  brown  clouds  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  upper 
parts;  mixes  with  black  of  the  back  ;  it  is  darkest  on  the  crown,  where 
often  quite  blackish ;  usually  forms  a  marked  auricular  patch  and  pecto- 
ral collar,  with  more  or  less  wash  along  the  sides,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
under  parts  white.  Specimens  of  course  vary  interminably  in  amount 
of  brown  clouding,  but  the  pattern  just  mentioned,  or  a  tendency  to 
form  such  a  pattern,  may  almost  invariably  be  seen. 

The  general  southward  dispersion  of  the  species  in  winter  may  be 
gathered  from  the  above.  Of  its  breeding  in  the  United  States  I  have 
found  but  two  records.  One  is  that  given  by  Audubon  (p.  56).  He 
says  a  nest  was  found  on  a  declivity  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  July,  1831 ;  it  was  described  to  him  as  being  fixed  on 
the  ground  among  low  bushes,  and  formed  like  that  of  the  Song  Spar- 
row's; and  that  it  contained  young.  Mr.  Allen,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
C.  W.  Bennett,  says  that  a  pair  spent  the  summer  of  1862,  and  reared 
their  young,  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

At  Fort  Eandall,  the  birds  disappeared  during  some  open  weather 
early  in  March,  but  came  back  with  a  severe  snow  storm  some  weeks 
afterward,  and  were  seen  until  April.  They  occasionally  alight  in  troops 
on  the  roots  of  sheds  and  houses,  or  string  along  fences.  I  have  but 
rarely  seen  them  on  trees.  When  in  this  position  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  easy  or  even  comfortable.  They  sit  still,  apparently  busy  balancing ; 
on  attempting  to  change  their  position  they  move  awkwardly,  seem- 
ingly as  if  afraid  they  would  fall,  putting  one  foot  down  after  the  other, 
and  recovering  a  lapse  with  a  flutter  of  the  wings.  Their  feet  evidently 
do  not  grasp  small  twigs  with  security. 

The  few  nests  of  the  Snow-flake  I  have  seen  were  built  with  a  great 
quantity  of  a  kind  of  short  curly  grass  which  grows  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  mixed  with  moss,  the  whole  forming  a  very  substantial  struc- 
ture, with  walls  an  inch  or  more  thick,  and  a  small,  deep  cavity.  This 
is  warmly  lined  with  a  quantity  of  large  feathers,  from  some  water- 
fowl. They  are  built  on  the  ground,  often  covered  and  hidden  by  tus- 
socks of  grass  or  even  slabs  of  rock.  The  eggs  are  exceedingly  variable 
in  coloration  as  well  as  size.  Thus,  one  measures  0.65  by  0.70,  and  another 
0.97  by  0.62 ;  an  average  is  about  0.90  by  0.05.  The  ground  is  white  or 
whitish,  in  some  instances  flecked  all  over  with  neutral  tint  shell- 
markings,  overlaid  by  deep  brown  spots  and  scratches,  especially  at 
the  butt.  In  other  cases  the  former  are  wanting  and  we  have  a  heavy 
wreath  of  confluent  blotches  of  dull  brown  around  the  larger  end ;  and 
again  the  whole  surface  may  be  obscurely  mottled  with  pale  chocolate. 
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PLECTROPHANES  LAPPONICUS,  (Linn.)  Selby. 

Lapland  Long:8par. 

Fringilla  lappmica,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 317.— FoUST.,  Philoe.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772, 404. 

Emberiza  lapponica,  NiLSS.,  Om.  Lnec.  i,  157. — Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  53,  pi.  13,  f.  1. — Bp.,  Syn. 
1828, 440.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  463.— A ud..  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  18J8,  473,  pi.  365. 

Emberiza  {Plectrophanes)  lapponioa^  Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  248,  pi.  48. 

Plectrqphanes  lapponicay  Selby,  Linn.  Trans,  xv,  156,  pi.  1. — Bp.,  List,  1838,  36. — Aud., 
Syn.  18^,  98 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  50,  pi.  152.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  99.— Bd.,  B.  N. 
A.  1858,  433.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio.  Rep.  1860  (Ohio.)— Boakdm.,  Pr.  Host.  Soc. 
ix,  1862,  126  (Calais,  Me.,  in  winter  onlv,  not  common). — Verk.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
iii,  158.— MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  89  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  until  May).— 
CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1868,  281.— Turns.,  B.  E.  Pa.  18f>9,  42  (very  rare,  in 
severe  winters  only). — Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  283  (Alaska, 
breeding). — Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870,  112  (Ipswich,  Mass.,  with  P.  nivalis  and 
E.  alpeatris).— Coop. J  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  178  (but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
been  found  in  California).- Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871, 115  (Minnesota, 
until  May,  and  probably  breeds).- Fixscn,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  54  (Alaska). — 
CoUES,  Key,  1872,  133,  fig.  81.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  515,  pi.  24,  f.  7. 

Centrophanes  lapponioay  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851, 
127.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  84. 

Fringilla  calcaratay  Pallas.,  Itin.  ii,  App.  710. 

Emberiza  talcarata,  Temm.,  Man.  1815, 190. 

Plectropkanea  calcarata^  Meyer,  Tasch.,  Dents.  57.— Boie,  Isis,  1822,  554. 

Centrophanes  calcaraiaj  Gray,  List,  Gen.  of  B.,  Ai)p.  1842, 11. 

Hah. — A  species,  like  P.  nivaliSf  of  circumpolar  distribution ;  in  this  country  inhabits 
ail  the  arctic  regions,  coming  south  in  winter  to  Philadelphia,  Kentucky  {Audubon), 
Illinois  ( /?i(f^iraj/),  Kansas  (Cooper),  and  Colorado  (Trtppc).  Not  yet  observed  in  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Not  known  to  breed  in  the  United  States, 
aud  very  rarely  found  in  full  plumage  in  the  United  States. 

List  of  specimens. 


19246 
19247 
19248 
19249 


284 
234 

187 


Deer  Creek 

do 

Source  Chey'ne. 


9 
9 


Mar.  7,1860 
Jan.  18, 1860 
do 


F.V.Hayden 

do 

do 

G.  H.Trook.. 


5.50 
6.25 
6.25 


9.75 
10.:i5 
10.75 


3.00 
3.75 
3.45 


The  general  southward  exteDsion  of  this  species  is  seen  from  the  above 
remarks.  Although  inchided  by  Dr.  Cooper  in  the  Birds  of  California, 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  taken  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States,  nor  indeed  anywhere  west  of  the  Rocky  IMonntains.  Dr. 
Haydeu'S  specimens,  above  enumerated,  probably  represent  the  south- 
westernmost  record  to  date.  1  find  no  quotations  for  tlie  Atlantic  States 
beyond  Pennsylvania.  It  appears  to  extend  furthest  south  in  the  inte- 
rior; it  was  observed  in  large  flocks  in  Kentucky  by  Audubon.  Mr. 
Trippe's  notice  is  interesting  as  indicating  the  probable  breeding  of  the 
bird  in  Minnesota.  He  says  it  comes  there  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber and  remains  until  December,  when  it  moves  southward,  and  its  place 
is  supplied  by  the  Snow  Bunting ;  and  that  it  is  very  abundant  in  Sonth- 
•ern  Iowa  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  in  early  spring.  He  has  since 
informed  me  that  a  large  flock  was  seen  by  him  in  the  Middle  Park, 
Colorado,  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  Messrs.  Dall  and  Bannister 
report  it  as  very  abundant  in  Alaska,  where  it  arrives  the  second  week 
in  May,  and  breeds.  Both  these  writers  attest  its  eminent  musical  abil- 
ity. Collections  of  Messrs.  Ross,  Kennicott,  and  others,  now  in  the 
Smithsonian,  show  that  it  is  very  abundant  in  summer  in  the  vicinity  of 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  McKenzie^s  River.  The  species  enters  the  Mis- 
souri region  from  the  north  early  in  October,  according  to  my  observa- 
tions, but  I  have  as  yet  found  it  nowhere  abundant. 

Of  two  sets  of  eggs  of  the  Lapland  Longspur  before  me,  both  col- 
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lected  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott  on  the  Prybilov  iBlauds,  Bering's  Sea,  one 
contains  six,  the  other  four  specimens.  The  eggs  are  rather  pointed  at 
the  smaller  end,  and  measure  about  0.80  by  0.62.  They  are  very  dark 
colored,  reminding  one  of  the  Titlark's ;  the  color  is  a  heavy  clouding  or 
thick  mottling  of  chocolate-brown,  through  which  the  greenish-gray 
ground  is  little  apparent.  The  nests  are  built  of  mosses  and  line,  soft, 
dried  grasses,  and  lined  with  a  few  large  feathers  from  some  water- fowl ; 
they  were  placed  on  the  gmund,  under  tussoclis,  in  grassy  hummocks. 
The  female  did  not  leave  the  nest  until  nearly  trodden  upon. 

PLECTKOPHANES  PIOTUS,  Sw. 
Painted  Lark  Bunting. 

Ewkriza  (Pledrophanes)  picta^  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  250,  pi.  49  (perfect  spriDg 
plamage;  Saskatchewau). — Nctt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  589. 

hkhmza  pictay  AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  91,  pi.  400. 

Plectropkanei  pjctuSf  Bp.,  List,  1838,  37  ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  463.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  99 ;  B. 
Am.  iii,  1841,  52,  pi.  153  (from  the  original  specimen). — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  434 
(Minnesota  and  Illinois^.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  283  (Fort 
TukoD  and  McKenzie  River  region). — Coues,  Key,  1872,  134. — B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  518,  pi.  24,  f.  4.  .«>. 

Cenirophanes  pictus,  Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  i,  1851,  127. 

Embenza  ftmithii,  AuD.,  B.  Amer.  vii,  1844,  337,  pi.  487  (Illinois,  in  winter).    (Yonng.) 

Centnphanea  smithii,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  127. 

£a^.~ Yukon,  McKenzie,  Saskatchewan,  and  Missouri  River  regions,  to  the  prairies 
of  BliDoiB  in  winter. 

This  species  was  not  noticed  by  either  of  the  Expeditions ;  yet  there  is 
DO  doubt  whatever  of  its  occurrence  in  the  regions  explored.    The  only 
United  States  quotations  I  have  found  are  those  above  given.    Audu- 
bon states  that  he  found  the  bird  "very  abundant''  on  low  prairie  about 
a  lake  near  Edwardsville,  Illinois.    Eichardson  had  but  his  single  Sas- 
katchewan specimen.    The  Smithsonian  collections,  of  great  extent,  and 
embracing  many  perfectly  plumaged  specimens,  attest  the  abundance 
of  the  bird  in  the  McKenzie  River  region.    It  does  not  appear  to  breed 
anywhere  in  the  United  StJites.    In  Northern  Dakota  it  makes  its  ap- 
I>earaDce  the  latter  part  of  September,  but,  according  to  my  observa- 
tions, only  in  limited  numbers.    It  associates  intimately  with  F.  ornaimj 
and  has  much  the  same  habits  and  general  appearance.    No  eggs  are 
more  variable  than  those  of  PlectropliaiieSj  and  P.  pictm  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule  in  this  regard.    The  very  extensive  series  in  the  Smithsonian 
exhibits  some  specimens  exactly  like  those  of  P.  lapponicus^  with  a  cor- 
re8[X)Dding  range  of  variation,  and  others  like  P.  omatus^  but  always 
larger  than  the  latter,  being  of  the  size  of  P.  lapponicvs.    None  of  the 
specimens,  however,  are  as  darkly  and  uniformly  chocolate  as  some  ex- 
amples of  P.  lapponicvs  are.    These  eggs  are  nearly  all  from  the  Ander- 
son River  region,  with  a  few  from  Great  Slave  Lake. 

The  following  is  a  more  sufficient  description  of  the  young  hird  than  that  given  in 
the  Key :  ifa^— Length,  6.50;  extent,  11.25;  wing,  3.75;  tail,  2.50;  tarsus,  0.75;  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw,  ahont  the  same ;  hind  too  and  claw,  rather  less  (P.  oruatm  is  much 
lc88  in  all  its  dimensions).  Bill,  dusky  browu  above  and  at  tip,  paler  below ;  feet, 
light  brown  (drying  darker) ;  toes,  rattier  darker.  Entire  under  parts,  rich  yellowish- 
Mown,  or  bnffy  (in  P,  ornatun  never  thus) ;  paler  on  the  chin  and  throat,  wLiich,  with 
the  fore-breast,  are  obsolet^ely  streaked  with  dusky ;  the  tibue  white.  Tail,  white  ouly 
on  the  two  or  throe  outer  feathers  (in  P.  omatus  all  the  feathers,  exceping  sometimes 
theeentral  pair,  ore  white  at  the  base).  Upper  parts  much  as  in  the  adult,  but  the 
lihaip,  distinctive  head-marking^  wanting,  or  only  obscurely  indicated. 
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PLECTROPHANES  ORNATUS,  Towns. 
Chestnat-collared  Banting;  Black-bellied  Long^spar. 

Plectrophanes  ornatus,  Towns.,  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1837, 189. — ^Aud.,  SyD.  1839, 99.— 
AUD..  B.  Amor,  iii,  1841,  53,  pi.  lo4.— Kutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840, 537.— Bp.,  List, 
1838, 37 ;  Consp.  i,  18.^0, 463.— WooDii.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 88 (Indian  Territory).— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858, 435.— Hayd.,  Kep.  1862, 165.— Dbess.,  Ibis,  1865, 486  (Texas).— 
Allkx,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  135.— CouES^Key,  1872, 134.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 
B.  i,  1874,  520,  pi.  24,  f.  3. 

Emheriza  ornata^  AiiD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  44,  pi.  394,  f.  1. 

Centrophanes  ornatuttj  Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  i,  1851,  127. 

Plectrophanes  mclanomu8y  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  436  (Black  Hills  to  Mexico). — Heerm.«  P. 
R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  Parke's  Route,  Birds,  p.  13  (New  Mexico). — Hayd.,  Rep. 
1862,  165  (Black  Hills  and  Niobrara  River).— SCL..  P.  Z.  S.  1860, 251  (Orizaba).— 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  486  (Texas).- Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  84  (Arizona).— 
SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  551  (Plateau  of  Vera  Cruz  to  Orizaba). 

Plectrophanes  ornatus  var.  melanomuSf  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  521,  pi.  24,  f.  6. 

Hab. — Interior  of  British  America ;  whole  Missouri  region  ;  prairies  of  Kansas,  breed- 
ing (Allen).  Breeds  very  abundantly  in  Dakota.  South  through  the  Rocky  Moantain 
region  to  the  table-lauds  of  Mexico.  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  only  observed  in 
Arizona  (Coi^s.) 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  ExpediHon,^-A8S7f  Bijoux  Hills ;  5377-79,  Medicine  Creek ;  5917^ 
Fort  Pierre  ;  8924,  8926,  Black  Hills ;  8925,  Running  Water. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

This  is  an  abundant  and  characteristic  species  of  the  Missouri  region. 
Originally  described  from  this  country,  it  has  since  been  traced  far  north, 
in  the  interior  of  the  British  Possessions,  and  southward,  in  elevated 
regions,  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Orizaba. 

The  time  for  discussing  the  claims  of  P.  melunomus  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, passed  when  the  variations  in  plumage  of  P.  ornatus  became 
known.  The  results  of  a  critical  examiu<ation  I  made  when  this  Eeport 
was  originally  drafted,  some  years  since,  fire  now  suppressed ;  for  in  the 
interim  Mr.  Allen  has  satisfactorily  stated  the  case.  In  the  paper  above 
cit^d,  he  has  the  following  remarks : 

"  The  plumage  varies  greatly  in  color  in  different  individuals  of  even 
the  same  sex,  the  variation  being  generally  in  respect  to  the  purity  and 
intensity  of  the  colors.  The  most  highly-colored  males  have  the  breast 
and  middle  of  the  abdomen  more  or  less  strongly  tinged  with  very  bright 
ferrugineous ;  others  have  these  parts  pure  black ;  while  in  others  still, 
the  black  is  obscured  by  the  feathers  having  brownish-white  tips.  The 
lesser  wing-coverts  vary  from  gray  to  black.  The  red  tinge  on  the 
abdomen  seems  merely  indicative  of  a  high  state  of  plumage,  those  thus 
marked  also  having  the  lesser  coverts  black  ;  but  they  are  also  black  in 
some  specimens  that  are  not  tinged  with  red.  Plectrophanes  melaiwmus 
is  merely  the  ferrugineous  phase  of  this  species.  The  highest  colored 
female  (the  sex  determined  by  dissection)  was  nearly  as  bright  colored 
as  the  paler-colored  males,  having  the  chestnut  collar  and  the  black 
on  the  breast,  nearly  as  distinct  as  some  of  the  males.  It  was  nearly 
as  large,  and,  until  dissected,  was  supposed  to  be  an  immature  male.^ 

In  Dakota,  where  I  observed  the  bird  during  the  breeding  season  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  few  were  found  with  the  sienna  color  on  the 
under  parts,  and  then  only  as  a  trace.  The  summer  birds  rarely  show 
the  black  bend  of  the  wing,  but  this  is  assumed  in  perfection,  as  a  rule, 
after  the  fall  moult,  which  0<!curs  in  September. 

Mr.  Allen  sends  me  the  following  notice,  prepared  for  this  work: 
"  The  Chestnut-collared  Bunting  was  found  on  the  plains  about  Fort 
Hays,  in  considerable  abundance.    They  \\\q  in  summer  in  large  scat- 
tered colonies,  generally  many  pairs  being  found  at  the  same  locality, 
whjJe  they  may  not  be  again  met  with  iu  a  vfViol^  da^'s  travel.    We 
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foand  tbem  very  shy  for  so  small  birds,  and  were  obliged  to  obtain  all 
oor  specimens  (some  thirty  in  number)  by  shooting  them  on  the  wing 
at  long  range.  They  breed,  of  course,  on  the  ground,  constructing  a 
rather  shght  but  neat  nest  of  dry  grass  and  the  stems  of  small  plants. 
The  eggs  appear  to  be  commonly  five  in  number,  blotched  and  streaked 
with  rusty  on  a  white  ground,  full  sets  of  which  were  obtained  the  first 
week  iu  June.  This  species  has  the  curious  habit  of  circling  round  the 
ob8er\'er,  with  a  buoyant,  undulatory  flight,  generally  high  in  the  air, 
and  usually  keeping  all  the  while  well  out  of  range,  uttering,  mean- 
while, its  rather  sharp  but  musical  call  notes.  I  met  with  it  in  winter 
fix)m  Fort  Hays  westward,  nearly  to  the  Colorado  line,  indicating  that 
it  is  resident  here  the  whole  year.  We  failed  to  meet  with  it,  however, 
about  Cheyenne  in  August,  or  anywhere  to  the  westward  ot*  Western 
Kansas ;  neither  does  it  appear  in  Mr.  Aiken's  list  of  the  birds  observed 
by  him  near  Canon  City,  Colorado,  nor  in  Mr.  Holden's  list  of  the  birds 
seen  by  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Sherman." 

Under  head  of  P.  melanoniuSj  Dr.  Heermann  has  the  following : 

^^  I  first  remarked  this  bird,  associated  with  the  P.  mcLccoioniij  at  a 
large  prairie-dog  village,  some  miles  west  of  Puerto  del  Dado.  Fresh 
meat  having  become  scarce  in  camp,  and  desiiiug  a  few  birds  for  sup- 
per, I  fired  into  a  flock  covering  densely  quite  a  large  space.  Tnree 
dozen  fell  at  the  first  discharge,  and  among  them  I  was  pleased  to  find 
this  species  and  P.  maceownlL  From  this  point  to  the  Rio  Grande  we 
found  hoth  of  these  species  abundant  wherever  we  struck  isolated  water- 
holes,  these  being  the  only  spots  for  rnile^  around  where  drink  can  be 
obtained.  .  When  fired  at,  they  rise  as  if  to  fly  away ;  but  forced  by 
thirst  to  return,  after  describing  a  few  curves,  to  the  only  spot  where 
their  parched  tongues  can  find  relief,  they  may,  if  the  hunter  feels  so 
inclined,  be  freely  slaughtered.  I  have  often  seen  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  brought  down  in  four  or  five  discharges  of  a  gun. 
^Vhile  on  a  trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  1843, 1  met  »  »  »  » 
P.  ornatus  in  small  flocks  and  pairs,  scattered  over  the  prairies  of  the 
Platte  River,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  one  of  their  nests. 
Built  on  the  ground,  it  was  composed  of  fine  grasses,  lined  with 
hair.  The  eggs,  four  in  number,  were  white,  with  black  lines  at  the 
larger  end,  and  a  few  faint  neutral- tint  blotches  scattered  over  the  surface. 

I  took  a  single  specimen  in  October,  18G4,  on  a  grassy  plain  near  Fort 
Whipple,  Arizona,  the  only  one  observed  in  the  Territory. 

The  Chestnut-collared  Bunting  breeds  in  profusion  on  the  plains  of 
Northern  Dakota.  On  the  bare  plains,  away  from  a  single  land-mark, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  abundant  bird  of  all,  though  Baird's  Bunting  and 
the  Missouri  Sky-lark  are  not  far  behind  in  this  respect.  All  three 
associate  intimately  together,  and  there  is  a  great  general  similarity  in 
their  habits.  The  nest  of  the  present  species  is  placed  on  the  ground, 
effectually  concealed  beneath  some  little  tuft  of  grass ;  it  is  a  slight 
affair,  merely  a  few  fine  grasses  and  slender  weed-stems,  for  the  most 
IMirt  circularly  disposed,  and  considerably  hollowed.  Like  the  nests  of 
most  other  sparrows  that  breed  on  the  ground,  it  is  sunken  in  a  de- 
pression so  as  to  be  flush  with  the  general  surface.  It  measures  about 
three  and  one-half  inches  across  outside,  and  more  than  half  as  much  in 
depth;  the  bottom  is  very  thin  in  comparison  with  the  brim,  which  is 
well  defined.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  measuring  about 
four-fifths  of  an  inch  long  by  three-fifths  broad,  and  are  not  peculiar  in 
shape.  They  are  grayish- white,  more  or  less  clouded,  and  mottled 
obscurely  with  pale  purplish-gray,  which  confers  the  prevailing  toiift\ 
this  is  overlaid  with  numerous  surface-markings  of  poiiila,  ^CTVsX^\i'^^^ 
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and  small  spots  of  dark  brown,  wholly  indeterminate  in  distrihation 
and  number,  but  always  conspicuous,  being  sharply  displayed  upon  the 
subdued  ground  color.  I  think  that  two  or  three  broods  are  reared 
each  season,  for  I  have  found  fresh  eggs  and  newly  hatched  birds  the 
same  day,  July  18th,  when  a  week  before  I  had  shot  young  binls  already 
on  the  wing;  and  again,  I  have  found  fresh  eggs  so  late  as  the  first 
week  in  August.  When  the  nest  is  approached,  the  female  generally 
walks  quietly  oft',  after  a  little  flutter,  threading  her  way  through  the 
grass  till  she  is  at  a  safe  distance,  and  then  taking  wing.  Should  the 
young  be  hatched,  however,  l)oth  parents  will  hover  together  close  over- 
head, in  evident  distress,  with  beseeching  cries. 

The  young  birds  keep  much  together  until  they  are  well  on  wing, 
when  they  fonn  larger  flocks  by  uniting  several  families  together.  As 
soon  as  the  care  of  the  last  brood  is  over,  they  are  joined  by  the 
parents,  now,  in  August,  moulting,  and  in  poor  plumage,  forming  troops 
of  great  extent,  which  scurry  over  the  prairies  in  search  of  food.  Later 
still,  in  September,  they  are  joined  by  numbers  of  the  P.pictiis  from  the 
north,  and  a  few  P.  lapponicm^  all  associating  together,  and  having 
much  the  same  habits ;  they  remain  in  this  part  of  the  country  until  the 
middle  of  October,  at  least,  and  then  probably  wend  their  way  South. 

This  bird  has  a  peculiar  note,  difiicult  of  description,  but  easily 
learned ;  in  the  breeding  season  it  is  a  flne  songster,  having  a  soft  and 
pleasing,  though  rather  weak  twitter.  Its  ordinary  flight,  when  undis- 
turbed, is  perfectly  undulatory,  as  much  so  as  that  of  the  Chrysomiiris^ 
and  with  each  impulse  of  the  wings  it  utters  its  chiip.  When  stiirtled 
from  the  ground  it  flies  hastily,  in  a  wayward  course,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  shoot;  the  various  members  of  a  flock  fly  separately,  but 
generally  straggle  after  each  other,  to  settle  again  at  no  great  distance 
and  resume  their  rambling  search  for  food.  Like  the  other  small  biixls 
of  the  prairie,  it  haunts  the  roads  where,  as  the  gniss  is  worn  away  from 
the  wheel-tracks,  it  feeds  and  runs  with  the  greatest  ease.  I  never  saw 
one  alight  except  on  the  ground.  In  flight,  it  may  always  be  recognized 
by  the  amount  of  white  on  the  tail.  In  size,  it  varies  from  SJ  to  (>J  in 
length,  by  lOJ  to  lOJ  in  extent.  With  the  renewal  of  the  feathers,  the 
birds  come  into  a  much  purer  and  richer  plumage  than  that  worn  dur 
ing  the  summer.  Young  male  birds  very  early  show  some  black  on  the 
under  parts,  but  the  distinctive  head-markings  do  not  api)ear  to  be 
assumed  until  the  following  spring.  A  large  number  of  the  old  fall 
birds  have  perfectly  black  bend  of  the  wing;  but  few  show,  in  an^ 
plumage  in  this  region,  the  rich,  rusty-red  edgings  of  the  feathers  oi 
the  under  parts,  which  is  so  consi)icuous  in  more  southerly  examples. 

PLECTKOPHANES  MACCOWNII,  Lawr. 

Maccown^s  BuntlDg;. 

Plectrophunes  maccowniiy  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1851, 122  (Western  Texas). — ^Mac. 
Ann.  Lye.  vi,  p.  14.— Ca&s.,  111.  18.55,  22:*,  pi.  39.— Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  Ib58,  437.- 
Hekrm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  Parke*H  Ronte  of  .32^  parallel,  Binls,  13.— Ha  yd. 
Rep.  leB'J,  165.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1665,  4H7  (Texas).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Tei 
1870,  464.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  145,  177  (Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Ter. 
abnndant,  breedinj;;  Western  Kansas,  in  winter). — COUES,  Key,  1872,  134.— 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  523,  pi.  24,  f.  1. 

Hob, — Middle  Province  United  States ;  north  to  the  Black  Hills ;  east  to  Weslcn 
Kansas.  Western  Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 
Lwuinnant  Warren^e  JCxpedition.-^Sd^S,  Black  Hills. 
Later  Expeditions.— GO^Of  Wyoming?. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Rayuolds*  Expedition. 

jSince  its  discovery  by  Captain  Maccown,  t\ieTi  oi  t\i^  TJ\i\\^^  SAa.to 
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Army,  in  Western  Texas,  this  species  has  been  noticed  in  varions  parts 
of  New  Mexico,  by  Drs.  A.  L.  Heermann  and  T.  C.  Henry,  and  by  other 
oataralists  farther  north,  as  above  quoted.  It  has  been  usually  observc^i 
in  company  with  P.  omatvsj  and  its  United  States  range  appears  to  be 
much  the  same,  although,  as  yet,  we  have  no  accounts  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  British  Possessions  or  in  Mexico.  I  am  informed,  by  letter  from 
Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe,  that  vast  numbers  were  seen  in  winter  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley,  and  throughout  Eastern  Colorado. 

"Maccown's  Bunting,"  writes  Mr.  Allen  to  me,  "was  abundant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cheyenne  in  August,  and  the  occurrence  of  partially-fledged 
yonng  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  had  bred  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  I 
also  observed  it  near  Laramie  City  during  the  same  months,  and  found 
it  common,  in  winter,  in  the  northwestern  counties  of  Kansas.  In  hab- 
its, notes,  and  general  appearance,  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  at  a 
little  distance,  from  the  Chestnut-collared  Bunting." 

A  nest  of  Maccown's  Bunting  taken  on  Heart  River,  Dakota,  July  7, 
1873,  by  Mr.  Allen,  was  built  on  the  ground,  and  is  constructed  of 
decomposing  woo<ly  fibre  and  grasses,  with  a  lining  of  finer  grasses. 
In  its  present  state  of  preservation  it  is  too  much  distorted  to  permit 
description  of  its  shape.  It  contained  four  eggs,  closely  resembling  the 
lighter-colored  varieties  of  the  P.  omatus,  but  without  the  puri)lish-gray 
clouding  of  the  latter.  The  ground  is  dull  white;  the  markings  are 
obscure  and  rather  sparse  mottling,  with  some  heavier,  sharp,  scratchy 
ones,  both  brown,  of  different  intensity.  A  specimen  measures  0.80  by 
0.60. 

CENTKONYX  BAIEDII,  (And.)  Bd. 
Baird's  Sparrow* 

Emheriza  hairdiiy  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  359,  pi.  500. 

Cdtunieulus  bairdii,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  481. 

Catmyx  hairdii,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  441.--COUES,  Key,  1872,  135  (not  of  Mayn.,  Nat. 
Guide,  113,  the  supposed  "Ceiitronyx"  from  Massachusetts  proving  to  be  a 
Passerculus.  See  Mayn.,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  637 ;  Allen,  ibid.  631 ;  Bkew.,  ibid, 
vi,  1872,  307 ;  CoUES,  Key,  *a')2).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 531,  pi.  25,  fig.  3.— 
Hensh.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  p.  —  (Arizona). 

PMermlus  bairdii,  Coues,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1873,  697. 

AwMdromus  bairdii,  Giebel,  Nomenc.  Av.  i,  328. 

Catronyx  ochrocephalm^  Aiken,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  237  (El  Paso,  Colorado.  Autumnal 
plumage.    See  Scott,  ibid,  564 ;  Coues,  ibid,  694). 

Fa6.— Central  Plains.    North  to  the  British  Provinces.    South  to  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.    East  nearly  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North.    West  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.   . 
Not  procured  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

Upon  insufficient  examination  of  the  type,  a  faded  specimen  in  worn  plumage,  pre- 
served in  the  Smithsonian,  I  ventured  the  hasty  and,  as  it  proved,  unfounded  surmise 
that  this  was  not  a  valid  species,  having  an  idea  that  some  obscure  plumage  of  a 
yoang  Pkctrophanes  was  in  question.  The  following  descriptions  are  drawn  up  from 
&boQt  Bteenty^ve  specimens  1  collected  in  Dakota  last  year. 

Aduli^  in  breeding  plumage. — ^With  a  general  resemblance  to  Passerculus  savanna, 
Inner  secondaries  less  elongated,  only  rarely  equaling  the  primaries  in  the  closed 
^Dgs.  First  four  quills  about  equal,  and  longest.  Hind  too  and  claw  about  equaling 
tbe  middle  toe  and  claw,  its  claw  about  equaling  the  digit.  (No  evident  or  constant 
difference  from  Passerculus  in  proportions  of  the  toes.)  Tail  shorter  than  the  wing, 
ligbtly  double-rounded  (central  and  outer  pair  of  feathers  both  a  little  shorter  than 
the  intermediate  ones).  Top  of  head  streaked  with  black  and  rich  brownish-yellow, 
or  buff,  the  former  predominating  laterally,  the  latter  chiefly  as  a  median  stripe,  but 
^  sniffiising  the  nape  and  sides  of  head  in  greater  or  less  degree.  Back  varied  with 
brownish-black  and  gray,  together  with  a  little  bay,  the  two  latter  colors  forming  the 
jdgingsof  the  interscapulars  and  scapularp.  Rump  variegated  with  gray  and  chestnut- 
oJown,  different  in  shade  from  that  of  the  back.  Under  parts  dull  white,  usually  witb. 
Aliiiit  ochrey  tinge  on  the  breast,  but  often  without;  a  circlet  of  amaW,  BViaxi^)  «^«x«ib^ 
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dasky  streaks  across  tbe  breast,  continaoas  with  others,  longer  and  mostly  lighter, 
alone  the  whole  sides,  and  with  others,  aguiu,  extending  up  the  sides  of  the  ueck  into 
small,  vague  maxillary  and  aaricular  markings.  When  the  feathers  are  perfectly 
arranged  these  lateral  head-markings  are  seen  to  ho  a  post-ocular  stripe  just  over  tbe 
auriculars,  a  post-auricnlar  spot,  a  streak  starting  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and 
another  heavier  one  parallel  with  and  below  this,  running  directly  into  the  pectoral 
ones.  Quills  without  special  markings,  excepting  the  elongated  inner  secondaries, 
which  correspond  with  the  scapulars.  Tail  the  same,  slightly  whitish-edged.  Upper 
mandible  mostly  dark,  lower  pale.  Feet  flesh-colored.  Length,  5.10  to  5.85;  extent, 
8.60  to  9.85 ;  wing  2.75  to  3.00  (in  one  case  3.05 ;  average,  about  5f  by  9^  by  2^) ;  tail, 
2.00  to 2.25;  culmen,  about  0.40;  tarsus,  in  front,  about  0.75;  middle  toe  and  claw,  and 
hind  too  and  claw,  each,  rather  less.  The  female  averages  rather  smaller  than  the 
male,  but  is  otherwise  similar. 

Autumnal  plumage—Softy  with  brighter,  more  suffused  colors,  in  bolder  pattern. 
Whole  top  and  sides  of  head,  as  well  as  nape  and  part  of  neck,  sutfused  with  rich  buff, 
in  many  instances  as  bright  a  golden-brown  as  that  on  the  head  of  Seiurus  aurocapiUus, 
A  paler,  rather  ochraceous,  shade  of  the  same  also  suffusing  the  whole  fore  nndcr-paxts. 
Pectoral  and  lateral  dusky  streaks,  as  well  as  the  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  throat, 
large,  heavy,  dififnse.  Bay  and  whitish  ed^iugs  of  the  secondaries  broad  and  conspicu- 
ous, constrasting  with  the  black  central  holds.  Whitish  edgings  of  tail-feathers  the 
same ;  and,  in  general,  the  same  character  is  stamped  over  all  the  npper  plumage. 

Xcwhf-fledged  young  have  each  feather  of  the  dorsal  plumage  conspicuously  bordered 
with  white,  producing  a  sot  of  semicircles,  much  as  in  Xeocorys  spraguei.  There  is  the 
same  general  huffy  suffusion  of  the  head  and  fore-parts  noted  in  the  last  paragraph,  but 
the  tint  is  dull  and  ochrey.  The  markings  below  have  a  short,  broad,  guttiform  char- 
acter. Whon  just  from  the  nest,  the  edging  of  the  secondaries  and  tail-feathers  is  of  a 
peculiar  pinkish-rusty  shade. 

Although  wo  here  retain  the  nomenclature  of  the  Key,  the  structural  peculiarities  of 
Centronyx  are  so  slightly  different  from  Paaserculus  that  the  bird  might,  very  properly, 
be  included  in  the  latter  genus,  as  we  have  already  suggestetl.  The  characters  given 
by  Prof.  Baird,  from  tbe  original  specimen,  do  not  all  hold  throuirhout  a  large  series. 

Not  the  least  singular  thing  in  the  history  of  this  species  is  the  length 
of  time  which  elapsed  after  its  discovery  before  anything  further  was 
learned  about  it.  Considering  how  often  and  how  thoroughly  the  region 
it  inhabits  has  been  explored  by  naturalists,  and  how  abundant  the  bird 
is  now  known  to  be,  it  is  the  more  surprising  that  it  should  have  so  long 
eluded  observation.  No  second  specimen  was  known  for  thirty  years, 
until  Mr.  Aiken  and  myself  took  it,  in  Colorado  and  in  Dakota,  respect- 
ively;  and  the  same  year,  as  I  am  informed,  Mr.  Henshaw  has  obtained 
it  further  south.  The  question  may  arise,  has  the  bird  really  been,  all 
this  time,  so  common  and  widely  dispersed,  or  has  it  only  recently  be- 
come so!  Sprague's  Lark  offers  a  nearly  parallel  case;  and  instances 
like  these  suggest  the  probability  of  a  kind  of  rotation  in  the  abundance 
of  birds,  analogous  to  that  occurring  among  plants,  no  less  than  a 
change  in  geographical  distribution  not  dependent  upon  the  ordinary 
laws  of  migration. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  Baird's  Bunting  is  extremely 
abundant  in  Dakota,  in  some  placesoutnumberingall  other  birds  together. 
I  did  not  see  it  immediately  along  the  Red  River,  but  at  once  encoun- 
tered it  beyond  the  low  Pembina  range  of  mountains,  thirty  or  foi-ty 
miles  west  of  the  river,  as  soon  as  I  came  upon  the  high  prairie.  This 
was  the  second  week  in  July,  when  I  shot  some  young  birds  just  fledged, 
though  the  great  majority  were  then  breeding.  In  two  days,  July  14 
and  15, 1  took  thirty  specimens,  and  more  might  have  been  i)rocured ; 
during  the  summer  about  seventy-five  were  preserved,  showing  all 
stages.  Almost  without  exception  my  earlier  specimens  were  males* 
which  attracted  attention  as  they  sat  singing  on  the  low  bushes  of  the 
prairie,  the  females  lying  concealed  in  the  grass,  incubating  or  attending 
to  the  young.  The  song  is  peculiar,  consisting  of  two  or  three  distinct 
syllables,  in  a  mellow,  tinkling  tone,  running  into  an  indefinite  trill ;  it 
may  be  suggested  by  zip-zip  zip  zr-rr-r.  In  their  general  appearance 
aifd  habits,  the  birds  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  the  Savanna  Sparrrows 
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that  it  was  two  or  three  days  before  I  learned  to  distinguish  them  at 
gnnshot  range.  They  do  not  go  in  flocks,  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  colo- 
Dization  among  them,  for  wo  may  ride  a  mile  or  two  over  the  prairie 
witliont  seeing  any,  and  then  come  upon  numerous  pairs  breeding  to- 
gether. I  think  it  probable  that  a  second  brood  is  usually  reared  each 
season,  as  I  have  shot  equally  young  birds  six  weeks  apart.  After  the 
doties  of  incubation,  the  plumage  is  renewed,  it  having  become  greatly 
worn  and  faded.  When  the  young  are  all  on  wing,  they  associate  to- 
gether with  their  parents,  in  loose  straggling  troops,  mixing  freely  with 
the  Chestnut-collared  Buntings  and  the  Sky-larks.  Their  numbers  sen- 
sibly diminish  in  September,  and  they  apparently  move  south  during 
the  moath,  as  I  saw  none  after  the  1st  of  October.  In  September,  in 
this  latitude,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cold  weather,  and  not  unfrequently 
a  heavy  snow-fall,  sending  the  more  delicate  birds  away  early.  The 
birds  feed  upon  various  seeds,  as  usual,  as  well  as  upon  insects,  even 
sizable  grasshoppers,  which  in  this  region  seem  to  be  eaten  by  almost 
every  bird  and  animal. 

Although  I  made  many  a  search  whilst  the  birds  were  evidently 
breeding,  I  never  succeeded  in  stumbling  upon  a  nest.  Fortunately, 
however,  I  am  enabled  to  complete  the  history  of  the  species  with  a 
description  of  the  nest  and  eggs,  taken  July  1,  1873,  on  Big  Muddy 
Creek,  Dakota,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  Naturalist  of  the  Yellowstone  Expe- 
dition. These  are  the  first  specimens  which  have  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  naturalists.  The  nest  was  built,  as  was  to  be  expected,  on  the 
ground,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Plectr&phanes  ornatus — a  slight 
stracture  of  grasses  and  weed-bark,  circularly  disposed,  about  tour 
inches  across  outside.  It  contaiued  five  fresh  eggs,  most  nearly  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Bay- winged  Bunting,  but  smaller,  and  decidedly  more 
rounded.  They  measure  0.80  by  0.65.  The  ground  is  dull  white,  speckled 
all  over,  but  very  irregularly,  with  light  reddish-brown  (pale  sienna), 
and  having  a  few  larger  blotches  of  the  same  and  a  darker  shade,  owing 
to  heavier  laying  on  of  the  pigment.  In  a  number  of  instances  the 
coloration  would  probably  not  be  distinguishable  with  certainty  from 
those  of  Pooecetes.  The  general  pattern  of  the  coloration  is  much  as  in 
Pkctrophanes  ornatus^  but  the  general  effect  is  quite  different,  and,  iu  the 
single  set  before  tne,  peculiar. 

Mr.  Henshaw's  Arizona  specimens  ( Wheeler^s  Exped.  of  1873)  show  a 
condition  of  plumage  leading  him  to  believe  that  the  species  breeds  in 
the  locality  where  he  procured  them,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  He 
found  the  birds  very  numerous,  and  secured  a  large  series. 

PASSERCULUS  SAVANNA,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Savanna  Sparrow, 
a.  savanna. 

WnyiWtt  Mxanna,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  55,  pi.  22,  f.  2;  iv,  1811,  72,  pi.  34,  f.  4.— 
Bp.,  8yn.  1828,  109.^Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  489.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  63;  v, 
1839,  516 ;  pi.  109. 

^MoHa  9amnna,  Rich.,  List.  1837. 

^9(hmza  savanna,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 103.— 4.UD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  68,  pi.  160.— GiR.,  B.  L. 
I.  1844,  102. 

Poutrculus  savanna,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  33;  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850, 480.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851, 
131.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  ia58,  442.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  165.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  28:3.- Ali.en,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  272,  (critical  discuss- 
ion).— Allen,  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 177  (edge  of  plains  to  above  timber-line). — 
COUES,  Key,  1872, 135,  fig.  82.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B,  i,  1874,  534,  pi.  24,  f.  8 ; 
and  of  late  writers  ^nerallj. 
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PaasercttlHs  savanna  var.  alaudinuSf  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  1874,  pi.  24,  f.  11. 

Ammodromus  savanna j  Giiay,  Genera  of  Birds. 

Passerculus  alaudinuSj  Bp.,  Comp.  R«>nd.  xxxvii,  1853,  918  (California). — Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  446.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  ix,  1859,  49.— CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1861, 
223(Labrador);  1806,  84  (Arizona).- COUE8,  Ibis,  1866,  268.— CoUES,  Pr.  En. 
Inst.  V,  1868,  281.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  487.— Eluot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  13.— 1>all  ^ 
Bann.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad.  1869,  i,  284  (Alaska).— Stev.,  U.  S.Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  870, 
464.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  679. — Sumich.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc  i, 
1869,  552  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  181.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1858,  3(Xt 
(Oaxaca). 

Zonotrichia  alaudinaj  Finsch,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  51  (Alaska). 

b.  anthinus, 

(Slender-billed,  with  namerous  small  sharp  dark  spots  below.    Marshes,  Pacific  coast.) 

Passerculus  anthinuSy  Bp.,  Comp.  Rend,  xxxvii,  1853,919. — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,445. — ScL., 

Cal.  A.  B.  1862, 112.— Coues,  Ibis,  1860, 268.— (T)  Dall  &  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad. 

i,  1869,  284  (rather  "atoiwfmMs").— Coop.,  B.  CaL  i,  187,  183.— Eujot,  B.N. 

A.  pi.  13. 
Passerculus  savanna  var.  anthinuSj  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  136. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 

539,  pi.  24,  f.  10. 

c.  8andvi<!en8is. 

(Large  northern  coast  form.) 

Emheriza  sandirichensisj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 875. 

Passerculus  sandunckcnsiSy  Bi>.,*B.  N.  A.  1858,  444.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 

1860, 199,  pi.  28,  f.  2.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  284.— Coop.,  B. 

Cal.  i,  1870,  180. 
Passerculus  savanna  var.  sandvicensisy  Coues,  Key,  1872,  136. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i, 

1874,  538,  pi.  24,  f.  9. 
Emheriza  arcticay  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790,  414. 

Fringilla  arcticay  ViG.,  Voy.  Blossom,  1839,  20. — Brandt,  Ic.  Ross,  ii,  6. 
Euspiza  arcticay  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  469. 
Zonotrichia  arcticay  Finsch,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  46  (Alaska). 
Emheriza  chrysops.  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  1811,  45,  pi.  48,  fig.  1  (Oonalashka). 

fla*.— North  America,  at  large.  Migratory.  Breeds  from  the  Middle  States  north- 
ward (to  Labrador  at  least  and  to  the  Yukon),  and  in  mountainous  parts  of  the  United 
States  elsewhere.  Winters  from  the  Middle  States  southward.  Mexico.  Cilba  (Cau., 
J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  6). 

Lieutenant  li'arren^s  Expedition. — 4807,  Vermilion  River;  4808,  Big  Sioux  River;  8786, 
North  Fork  of  the  Platte;  8756-57,  8768,  Black  Hills. 

Later  Expeditions,— ^98i8-Wy  Colorado ;  60407,  60663-67,  Wyoming ;  62310,  Idaho. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  characteristics  of  our  Passerculij  too  hastily,  it  appears,  assumed  to  indicate  sev- 
eral distinct  species,  will  be  found  more  or  less  fully  discussed  by  some  of  the  aathors 
above  cited.  My  present  view,  as  stated  in  the  Key,  is  that  **  alaudinus*^  is  entirely 
indistinguishable,  but  that  anthinus  and  sandvioensis  represent  local  varieties  that  it  Is 
usually  possible  to  recognize.  We  might,  perhaps,  indicate  by  the  name  of  ^^alau- 
dinus**' the  pale  race  of  the  dry  middle  region,  but  for  the  fact  that  its  original  describer 
indicates  it  as  being  from  *^  California.'' 

Savanna  Sparrows  are  extremely  abundant  in  the  Missonri  region, 
especially  during  the  migrations.  They  remain  during  the  winter  in 
the  milder  portions,  and  breed  in  the  northern  i)ortion8  as  well  as  be- 
yond, in  the  region  just  north  of  the  Coteau.  This  may  be  toward  the 
southern  limit  of  their  breeding  range.  They  are  found  dnring  the 
breeding  season  both  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  and  out  on  the  high 
l)rairie,  where  they  associate  intimately  with  Baird's  and  the  Chestnut- 
collared  Buntings,  forming  a  part  of  the  small  prairie  avifauna.  Their 
habits  and  general  appearance  are  so  similar  to  those  of  Baird's  Bunt- 
ing that  the  two  species  are  only  distinguished  with  some  difficulty  at 
gun-shot  range.  The  nuptial  song  is  sweet  and  simple ;  at  other  seasons 
they  have  only  a  weak  chirp.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  in  all 
the  instances  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  and  closely  resem- 
bles  that  of  the  Bay-winged  Bunting,  excepting  that  in  tlie  specimens 
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I  have  seeD,  at  any  rate,  it  has  a  considerable  lining  of  horse-hair.  The 
6g^  geuerally  four,  sometimes  five,  in  number,  are  rather  pecnliar  in 
the  heaviness  of  their  coloring,  being  so  thickly  and  uniformly  mottled 
with  several  shades  of  reddish-brown  that  the  ground-color— a  light 
gray,  with  faint  greenish  shade — scarcely  appears.  Different  speci- 
mens, however,  vary  much  in  the  amount  of  the  mottling.  In  Northern 
Dakota  the  eggs  are  generally  laid  the  first  and  second  weeks  in  June. 
They  are  a  trifle  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  by  about  three- 
fitUs  in  breadth.    One  nest  I  found  contained  two  Cow-bird  eggs. 

POOECETES  GRAMENEUS,  (Gm.)  Baird. 

Bay-winged  Banting;  Grass  Finch. 

a.  gramineuB, 

TrngiUa  gramineOy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  922.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  108.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog. 

i,  1631,  473  [V,  502;  pi.  90.--Nutt.,  i,  182,  482. 
Emberisa  ffrawUnea,  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1811,  51,  pi.  31.  f.  5.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 102.— 

AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  65,  pi.  153.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  342.— Trippb,  Pr. 

£88.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 116  (Minnesota,  breeding  abundantly  in  pine-barrens). 
FringiOa  (Zonotrichia)  fframinea,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 254  (Saskatchewan,  May 

to  September). 
ZmtridUa  graminea,  Br.,  List,  1838,  31 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  850,  478.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 

vi,  1857,  85.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  47. 
Pooccekt  fframiiteu8,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  447.— Ha  YD.,  Rep,  1862, 165.— B.  B,  R.,  N.  A.  B. 

i,  1874,  545. 
Pooeeeks  gramineus,  COXJES,  Key,  1872, 136 ;  and  of  late  authors  generally. 

b.  confinis. 

PowKta  fframineuB  var.  confinis,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  448  (in  text.    Pale  western  race). — 
Merr.,  U.  S.  Gteol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  680.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 136. 

nab.^\]n\ted  States  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific ;  north  to  the  Saskatchewan  at  least. 
Breeds  from  Maryland  to  corresponding  latitudes  northward.  Winters  in  countless 
maltitades  in  the  Southern  States.    The  pale  var.  confinis  from  the  Middle  Province. 

List  of  specimens. 
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65 

Snake  River . . . 

9 

June  17, 1860 

F.V.Hayden. 

6.00 

10.60 

3.25 

Untenant  Warren's  Expedition.— 4^^07-08,  4505,  Yellowstone  River:  4506,  4504,  Fort 
UoioD;  8943-44,  Black  Hills;  8942,  8945,  8947,  South  Fork. 

Lfter  JEra«K<uww,— 54311,  59887,  60398-406 ;  60744-59,  various  Wyoming  localities : 
€1674-7,  Utah ;  61777-8,  Idaho ;  62308-9,  Wyoming.    (All  var.  confinis.) 

Dr.  Hayden's  collections  show  that  this  species  is  abandant  iu  the 
Missouri  region,  as  it  is  in  all  suitable  localities  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  Allen  found  it  common  at  Denver,  as  well  as  along  the  western 
edge  of  the  plains,  and  occasionally  thence  upward  to  above  timber  line 
on  the  Snowy  Range.  I  have  met  with  it  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  the 
West  where  I  have  been. 

Mr.  Trippe  kindly  furnishes  the  following  notes  from  Idaho  Springs, 
Colorado:  "The  Bay-winged  Bunting  is  very  abundant,  breeding  from 
the  plains  up  to  timber-line,  though  not  numerous  above  9,000  feet.  It 
arrives  at  Idaho  Springs  early  in  May,  and  has  become  very  common 
by  the  20th,  extending  up  to  timber-line  wherever  it  can  find  congenial 
haants.  It  frequents  the  open  valleys  of  the  larger  streams  and  the 
grassy  hill-sides,  where  its  manners  are  much  as  in  the  East.  It  has 
qnite  a  variety  of  songs ;  one  almost  precisely  like  that  of  the  Eastern 
bird;  another  so  different  that  the  two  would  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
come  from  the  same  author — of  thes^e  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon—and  variations  between  them,  different  individuals  varying  greatly 
in  their  songs. 
9 
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*'  This  Western  race  is  certaiuly  as  well  entitled  to  rank  as  a  geo- 
graphical species  or  variety  as  any  of  the  Western  Umpidonaces  for 
instance.  The  bay  on  the  wings  is  often  reduced  to  a  faint  trace,  and 
sometimes  extingaiahed  altogether;  the  white  of  the  tail  is  lessened  in 
extent,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  bird  certaiuly  presents  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  typical  gramineus.^ 

The  Bay -winged  Bunting  builds  a  nest  on  the  ground  in  an  open  field, 
anywhere,  clear  of  any  special  surroundings.  It  is  sunk  to  the  level  of 
the  surface,  and  is  rather  large  outside,  though  the  cavity  is  small  and 
deep,  owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  the  walls — an  inch  or  even  more. 
It  is  built  entirely  of  grass  and  weed-stalks,  having  usually  a  layer  of 
quite  fine  grasses  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  thinnest,  and  with  a  mass 
of  the  coarser  material  around  the  sides,  forming  the  broad  brim.  It  is 
finished  inside  with  little  art — with  a  few  horse-hairs,  or  some  finer 
grass,  in  many  instances,  but  often  without  any  special  lining  what- 
ever. An  average  nest,  gathered  somewhat  compactly  together,  will 
measure  about  four  inches  across  by  two  deep,  with  a  cavity  but  two 
inches  across  and  nearly  as  deep.  I  have  only  found  four  eggs,  laid  the 
latter  part  of  May  or  early  in  June.  They  are  rather  narrow,  measur- 
ing on  an  average  0.80  by  0.55.  The  ground-color  is  grayish- white; 
this  is  marked  all  over  in  a  wholly  indeterminate  manner  with  spots, 
splashes,  and  even  larger  areas  of  dull  reddish-brown,  with  a  good  deal 
of  fine  sprinkling  of  the  same  color,  as  well  as,  occasionally,  dots  of 
heavier,  darker  brown.  The  female  does  not  spring  from  her  nest  until 
almost  trodden  upon,  when  she  flutters  in  silence  languidly  away,  re- 
peatedly falling  as  if  hurt,  and  arising  again,  in  hopes  of  drawing  atten- 
ttoti  from, the  nest  to  herself;  at  a  little  distance  she  finally  disappears 
in  the  herbage. 

.  The  charming  song  of  the  "Vesper-bird''  has  been  fittingly  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  agreeable  of  writers  upon 
birds-^I  iriean  John  Burroughs,  in  his  welcome  little,  volume  entitled 
"  Wake  Robin."  "  Have  you  heard  the  song  of  the  Field-Sparrow  !"  he 
asks.  "  If  you  have  lived  in  a  pastoral  country,  with  broad  upland 
pastures,  you  could  hardly  have  missed  him.  Wilson,  I  believe,  calls 
him  the  Grass-Finch,  and  was  evidently  unacquainted  with  his  powers 
of  song.  The  two  white  lateral  quills  of  his  tail,  and  his  habit  of  running 
and  skulking  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  you  as  you  walk  through  the 
fields,  are  sufficient  to  identify  him.  Not  in  meadows  or  orchards,  but 
in  high,  breezy  pasture-grounds,  will  you  look  for  him.  His  song  is 
most  noticeable  after  sundown,  when  other  birds  are  silent,  for  which 
reason  he  has  been  aptly  called  the  Vesper-Sparrow.  The  farmer  follow- 
ing his  team  from  the  field  at  dusk  catches  his  sweetest  strain.  His 
song  is  not  so  brisk  and  varied  as  that  of  the  Song-Sparrow,  being  softer 
and  wilder,  sweeter  and  more  plantive.  Add  the  best  parts  of  the  lay 
of  the  latter  to  the  sweet  vibrating  chant  of  the  Wood-Sparrow  {Spizella 
pusilla),  and  you  have  the  evening  hymn  of  the  Vesper-bird — the  poet 
of  the  plain,  unadorned  pastures.  Go  to  those  broad,  smooth,  up-lying 
fields,  where  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  grazing,  and  sit  down  on  one  of 
the  warm,  clean  stones,  and  listen  to  this  song.  On  every  side,  near 
and  remote,  trom  out  the  short  grass  which  the  herds  are  cropping,  the 
strain  rises.  Two  or  three  long,  silver  notes  of  rest  and  peace,  ending 
in  some  subdued  trills  or  quavers,  constitute  each  separate  song.  Often 
you  will  catch  only  one  or  two  of  the  bars,  the  breeze  having  blown  the 
minor  part  away.  Such  unambitious,  unconscious  melody  I  It  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  sounds  in  Nature.  The  grass,  the  stones,  the 
stubble,  the  foirow,  the  quiet  herds,  and  the  warm  twilight  among  the 
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hills,  are  all  subtilely  expressed  in  this  song  5  this  is  what  they  are  at 
least  capable  of." 

Speaking  of  innsic,  and  while  I  have  a  favorite  author  in  hand,  let 
me  reproduce  another  passage — not  alone  for  its  truth  and  beauty,  but 
because  it  tells  something  few  know — something  about  the  voice  of  the 
Golden-crowned  Thrush  that  I  never  knew  myself  till  I  found  it  here, 
femiliar  as  I  thought  I  was  with  that  pretty  and  dainty  bird :  '^  Coming 
to  a  dryer  and  less  mossy  place  in  the  woods,  I  am  amused  with  the 
Golden-crowned  Thrush,  which,  however,  is  no  Thrush  at  all,  but  a 
Warbler,  the  Seiurtis  attrocapillus.  He  walks  on  the  ground  ahead  of 
me  with  such  an  easy,  gliding  motion,  and  with  such  an  unconscious, 
pie-occupied  air,  jerking  his  head  like  a  Hen  or  Partridge,  now  hurry- 
ing, now  slackening  his  pace,  that  I  pause  to  observe  him.  If  I  sit 
down,  he  pauses  to  observe  me,  and  extends  his  pretty  rambling  on  all 
ades,  apparently  very  much  engrossed  with  his  own  affairs,  but  uevet 
losing  sight  of  me.  Satisfied  that  I  have  no  hostile  intentions,  the 
pretty  pedestrian  mounts  a  limb  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  gives 
me  the  benefit  of  one  of  his  musical  performances,  a  sort  of  acceleratiug 
chant.  Commencing  in  a  very  low  key,  which  makes  him  seem  at  a 
very  uncertain  distance,  he  grows  louder  and  louder,  till  his  body  quakes 
and  his  chant  runs  into  a  shriek,  ringing  in  my  ears  with  peculiar  sharp- 
ness. This  lay  may  be  represented  thus:  'Teacher,  teacher,  teacher, 
TEACHER,  TEACHER ! '—the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  eaiJh 
word  ottered  with  increased  force  and  shrillness.  No  writer  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted  gives  him  credit  for  more  musical  ability  than  is  dis- 
played dn  this  strain ;  yet  in  this  the  half  is  not  told.  He  has  a  far 
rarer  song,  which  he  reserves  for  some  nymph  whom  he  meets  iu  the 
air.  Mounting  by  easy  flights  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  tree,  he  launches 
into  the  air  with  a  sort  of  suspended,  hovering  flight,  like  certain  of 
the  Finches,  and  bursts  into  a  perfect  ecstacy  of  soug-^clear,  ringing, 
copious,  rivaling  the  Goldfinch's  in  vivacity,  and  the  Linnet's  in  melody. 
This  strain  is  one  of  the  rarest  bits  of  bird  melody  to  be  heard.  Over 
the  woods,  hid  from  view,  the  ecstatic  singer  warbles  his  finest  strain. 
In  the  song  you  instantly  detect  his  relationship  to  the  Water- Wagtail 
{Seiuins  nov€horacensis)--eTToneous\y  called  Water-Thrush — whose  song 
18  likewise  a  sudden  burst,  full  and  ringing,  and  with  a  tone  of  youth- 
fo]  joyonsness  in  it,  a«  if  the  bird  had  just  had  some  unexpected  good 
fortane.  For  nearly  two  years  this  strain  of  the  pretty  walker  was  little 
more  than  a  disembodied  voice  to  me,  and  I  was  puzzled  by  it  as 
Thorean  was  by  his  mysterious  Night- Warbler,  which,  by  the  way,  I 
Boepect  was  no  new  bird  at  all,  but  one  he  was  otherwise  familiar  with, 
The  little  bird  himself  seems  disposed  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret,  and 
improves  every  opportunity  to  repeat  before  you  his  shrill,  accelerating 
lay,  as  if  this  were  quite  enough,  and  all  he  laid  claim  to.  Still,  I  trust 
I  am  betraying  no  confidence  iu  making  the  matter  i)ublic  here.  I  think 
this  is  pre-eminently  his  love-song,  as  I  bear  it  oftenest  about  the  mat- 
ing season.  I  have  caught  half-suppressed  bursts  of  it  from  two  males 
Phasing  each  other  with  fearful  speed  through  the  forest." 

COTURNICULUS  PASSERINUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Yellow-winged  Sparrow. 

Frngilla  wusenna,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  76,  pi.  26,  f.  5.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 109.— AuD., 

Oni.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  180,  v,  497,  pi.  130. 
Mtgaia(Spiza)pa88erina,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  111. 
Xmberixa  pasterina,  AuD..  8yn.  1839,  103.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1842,  73,  pi.  162.— GiR.,  B. 

L.  L  1844, 103.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1856, 210  (summer;  common). 
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CotumiculuB  passerinusy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  32 ;  Consp.  1850,  i,  491.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  7 
(Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  450.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  379  (Oaxaca).— Scl.  & 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  18  (Guatemala).— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rop.  x,  1859,  iv,  28  (BiU 
Williams'  R.,  Arizona).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  vi,  49  (•*  abundant  ").— 
Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  166.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  487  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866,  84  (Arizona ;  refers  to  Kennerly).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 71 
(Massachusetts,  May  to  September,  breeding). — Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
282  (New  England,  abundant,  summer  resident). — McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  v, 
1876,  89  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  rare,  in  summer). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 
126  (rare,  in  summer,  from  April). — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  158  (Maine,  rare; 
quotes  Boardman).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 287  (New  York).— Coues 
&  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861  (1862),  412  (Washincton,  D.  C,  abundant,  in 
summer,  April  to  October,  breeding). — CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  116 
(South  Carolina,  resident,  common). — Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1,  1869,  552 
(Vera  Cruz,  in  winter). — Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  viii,  411  (Costa  Rica). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye. 
ix,  1868,  103  (Costa  Rica).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 136, 177  (Kansas  and 
Utah).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 189.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 137.— B.  B.  &R.,  N.  A.  B. 
i,  1874, 553,  pi.  25,  f.  4.    (Of  the  above,  western  references  belong  to  next  var.) 

Ammodromus  passerinus,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  ii,  373. — Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 86  (very  com- 
mon in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  Texas,  and  in  some  parts  of  New  Mexico.) 

Fringilla  samnnarum.  "Gm."— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  494 ;  ibid.  2d  ed.  i,  1840,  570.— Peab., 
Rep.  Birds  Mass.  1839,  324. 

(?)  Fringilla  eaudacuta.  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  459.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  505. 

Cotumiculus  tixicruSy  GosSE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  242.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  1850,  481. — ScL.,  P.  Z. 
S.  1861,  74  (Jamaica);  Cat.  A.  B.  1862, 116.    (Resident  in  Jamaica.) 

b.  perpallidus. 

Cotumiciilus  pasBcrinus  var.  perpalUduSf  Ridgw.,  Mss. — Coues,  Key,  1972,  137  (pale 
form,  from  dry,  western  regions). — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  556. 

Hab. — United  States.  Not  on  the  Pacific  coast  f  Mexico.  Cuba.  Jamaica.  Porto 
Rico.    South  to  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala.    Var.  perpallidus  from  the  West. 

Lieutenant  Warren*8  Expedition, — 8184,  Shawnee  Mission ;  8966-69-78,  Loup  Fork  of 
the  Platte  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  earlier  accounts  of  Nuttall,  Townsend,  and  Audubon,  mention  the 
Yellow-winged  Sparrow  as  occurring  on  the  Columbia.  Although  this 
record  has  not  been  checked  by  later  observations,  what  we  now  know 
of  the  distribution  of  the  species  makes  it  appear  most  probably  correct 
It  is  true  that  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  United  States  we  have  no 
quotations  from  regions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but  further 
south  the  species  is  known  to  range  across  New  Mexico  and  Arizona; 
and  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  Mr.  Hepburn  procured  several  specimens  in 
California.  Mr.  Allen  quotes  Ogdeu,  Utah.  The  pertinence  of  Audubon's 
remark  hence  appears.  '*  Some  of  this  sjiecies,"  he  says,  "  on  their  way 
from  their  unknown  winter  abode  northward,  pass  toward  the  middle 
and  eastern  districts  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  while  others  diverge  to  reach 
the  Oregon  section  (in  which  this  bird  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Towns- 
end),  passing  over  our  Southern  States  unobserved,  although  when 
proceeding  toward  the  Texas,  in  April,  1837, 1  found  them  abundant 
on  their  way  eastward." 

This  is  a  rather  southerly  bird,  even  more  so  than  the  Bay-winged 
Bunting.  I  can  find  no  record  beyond  the  United  States,  excepting  Sir. 
Mcllwraith's,  and  his  locality  is  south  of  some  of  the  Maine  quotations. 
In  the  latter  State,  according  to  all  observers,  it  is  rare;  I  do  not  think 
it  is  common  north  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  It  increases  in  numbers 
southward,  and  in  the  Middle  States,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  it  is 
very  abundant,  breeding  in  old,  weedy  fields.  I  found  it  in  South 
Carolina,  at  such  various  seasons,  as  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is 
resident  there.  Its  great  abundance  in  the  Platte  country  is  attested 
by  Dr.  Ilayden's  numerous  specimens.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  "  abundant 
everywhere  on  the  plains  "  of  Kansas,  and  secured  several  nests  with  the 
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fall  complement  (asnally  five)  of  fresh  eggs,  early  in  June.    According 
to  Prof.  Sumichrast,  the  species  winters  in  Vera  Cruz. 

Mr.  Allen  institutes  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  colors  of 
this  species  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  ^*-  On  comparing  Florida 
specimens  with  northern  ones,  the  former  are  found  to  be  far  more 
brightly  colored  than  the  latter.  Between  northern  and  southern  speci- 
mens of  the  same  species  greater  differences  in  color  are  rarely  observ- 
able than  in  this,  the  differences  being  far  greater  than  occur  between 
many  conspeci fie  geographical  races  to  which  has  been  awarded  specific 
lank.  The  difference  consists  in  the  much  brighter  and  blacker  tints  of 
the  southern  form.  Massachusetts  specimens,  although  lighter  than 
Florida  ones,  are  still  much  darker  than  those  from  the  plains."  To 
file  last-mentioned  pale  form  Mr.  Ridgway  has  applied  the  name  perpal- 
Mus,  Mr.  Allen  observes  that  it  is  one  of  the  characteristic  summer 
birds  of  the  plains,  ranging  to  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  And  very  common  in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  It  breeds  abun- 
dantly in  Kansas. 

The  song  of  the  Yellow-winged  Sparrow  is  a  humble  effort-,  rather 
veak  and  wheezy,  but  quite  curious,  more  resembling  the  noise  made 
by  some  grasshoppers  than  the  voice  of  a  bird.  It  is  only  heard  in  the 
breeding  season,  when  the  little  performer  mounts  a  t^ll  mullein  in  his 
chosen  pasture,  or  the  fence-rail  around  it,  settles  himself  firmly  on  his 
legs,  and  throwing  up  his  head,  utters  the  chirring  notes  dd  libitum. 
At  other  seasons  he  has  only  a  weak  chirp.  The  bird  is  very  timid, 
keeping  almost  always  on  the  ground,  amid  the  weeds  and  grass,  where 
he  rnns  like  a  mouse.  On  being  forced  up,  he  starts  quickly,  with  a 
wayward,  jerky  flight,  but  seldom  goes  far  before  pitching  into  the 
grass  again.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  in  a  field,  and  resembles 
that  of  other  Sparrows  that  build  on  the  ground.  As  many  as  nine  eggs 
are  said  to  have  been  found  in  one  nest,  but  the  number  is  usually 
foor  or  five.  They  are  pure  white,  speckled  with  rich,  clear,  reddish- 
brown,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  but  sparingly  also  all  over  the  surface. 
The  egg  is  usu^ly  rather  globose — 0.75  by  0.60  for  an  average  instance. 

COTURNICULUS  HENSLOVII,  (And.)  Bp. 

Henslow's  BantiDg. 

Embema  Kenalowi,  AUD.,  Orn.  BioR.  i,  1831,  360:  v,  498,  pi.  77.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 104.— 
AUD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  75,  pi.  163.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  104. 

FringUla  keMlowi,  NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1840,  2d  ed.  571. 

Coiwnieulua  hensloui,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  32 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  481.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  451.— 
Wheat..  Ohio  A^ric.  Rep.  I860.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  166.— Coues  &  Prent., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861  (1862),  412.— Wheel.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  vii,  137  (Berlin,  Mass.).- 
Allen,  Fr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  71  (Springfield,  Mass.).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
viii,  1868,  287  (New  York).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  282  (Massachusetts, 
rare).— COUES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 115  (South  Carolina).— Turns.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869,  22  (rather  rare).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  279  (Florida,  in  winter). 
Matn.,  Guide,  1870,  117.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  137.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv, 
1872, 237  (Iowa,  common,  breeds).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 
B.  i,  1874,  550,  pi.  25,  f.  5. 

^mmodroMus  heMUnvi,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  ii,  373. 

^«6.— Eastern  United  States  to  Massachusetts.  West  to  the  Loup  Fork.  "  Winters 
in  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Florida ;  breeds  from  Maryland  to  New  York  " 
[Auduhon). 

LieiUeMni  Warrer^8  Expedition.— 8968,  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte. 

Kot  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  obtaining  of  this  specimen  greatly  extends  the  known  raug^e  of 
the  species,  and  fixes  the  weaternmost  limit  thus  far  recoxdeOi.    XvsAxx- 
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bon  speaks  of  its  great  abundance  in  several  of  the  Atlantic  States,  but 
no  later  observers  have  found  it  to  be  so.  With  me,  it  has  been  one  of 
the  rarest  of  our  sparrows.  I  have  seen  it  on  but  one  or  two  occasions, 
about  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has  been  found  breeding  in  Massax^hu- 
setts.     The  eggs  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  C.  passerinus, 

COTURNICULUS  LECONTEI,  (Aud.)  Bp. 

Leconte'8  Sparrow. 

Emheriza  lewntii,  Aud.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  338,  pi.  488.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  340.— 

Ammodromus  lecontii,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  ii,  1^74. 

Cotumiculus  lecontiif  Bp.  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  481.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  452.— CoUKS,  Key, 

1872, 137.— CoUES,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  748  (biography,  &,c.).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N. 

A.  B.  i,  1874,  552,  pi.  25,  f.  6. 

Hab, — Central  Plains,  from  Northern  Dakota  to  Texas. 

This  long-lost  species,  of  which  I,  for  one,  never  expected  to  see  an 
example,  believing  it  to  have  been  based  upon  some  particular  condi- 
tion of  C.  pdsserinus  or  C.  herisloviij  has  at  length  been  re-discovered. 
While  at  the  Smithsonian,  in  1872, 1  was  shown  a  specimen,  No.  50222, 
from  Texas,  which  had  been  identified  bj^  Mr.  Ridgway  with  Emheriza 
lecontii  of  Audubon.  On  careful  examination,  I  could  not  refer  it  to 
any  species  known  to  me,  while  at  the  same  time  I  found  that  it  agreed 
in  all  essential  particulars  with  Audubon's  description  and  plate ;  so 
that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  endorse  Mr.  Ridgway's  view.  As  stated  in 
the  Key,  it  resembles  0.  h^nslovii ;  the  bill  is  much  smaller;  the  fore 
and  under  parts  and  sides  of  the  head  are  buff,  with  black  touches  on 
the  sides;  there  is  no  yellow  loral  stripe;  the  median  stripe  on  the 
crown  is  buff,  passing  into  white  posteriorly.  The  length  of  the  speci- 
men is  4 J  inches ;  the  wing,  2J ;  tail,  1  J.    This  is  a  young  bird. 

Audubon  says  that  the  species  is  common  on  the  Upper  Missouri, 
where,  let  us  hope,  other  specimens  will  be  found. 

December^  1873. — Since  the  foregoing  wa«  penned,  I  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  the  bird  myself,  and  secure  several  examples.  These 
represent  the  old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  and  are  particularly  inter- 
esting, since  they  show  that  we  have  hitherto  misapprehended  the  char- 
acters of  the  species.  For  Audubon's  account  (his  type  is  lost),  with 
which  the  Texas  specimen  agrees,  indicates  only  the  extensively  buffy, 
diffusely  marked,  soft  plumage  of  the  young^  for  which  the  adult  differs 
materially,  necessitating  a  revision  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  species.  In 
form  the  species  differs  notably  from  its  congeners  in  the  shape  and 
relatively  greater  length  of  the  taii,  which  is  rather  over  two  inches 
long,  decidedly  exceeding  the  wings,  reaching  beyond  the  outstretched 
feet,  and  remarkably  graduated,  the  lateral  feathers  being  from  ow«- 
third  to  one-half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  central.  The  t^l-feathers  are 
all  extremely  narrow  and  acuminate,  even  more  so  than  in  the  Sharp- 
tailed  Fnch,  Ammodromus  cayiddcutus.  In  fact  the  bird  is  quite  as  much 
an  Ammodro^xus  as  a  GoturniculuSy  furnishing  an  excellent  connecting 
link  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  unite  these  so  called  genera.  The 
wings  are  very  short  and  much  rounded;  when  closed,  the  primaries 
hardly  exceed  the  longest  secondary  by  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  although 
the  secondaries  are  not  at  all  elongated.  The  bill  is  not  so  turgid  as  in 
C.  passerinua  ;  the  younger  birds  have  it  smaller  than  it  is  in  that  spe- 
cies, as  stated  in  the  Key,  but  in  the  adults  the  difference  is  less  nota- 
ble. Specimens  measure  from  4.90  to  5.10  in  length,  by  6.90  to  7.10  in 
extent ;  the  wing  is  1.90  to  2.00 ;  the  tail,  2.00  to  2.25.    The  general 
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baffiuess  varies  in  intensity  and  extent  with  age  and  wear  of  the  feath- 
ers; it  is  greatest  in  birds  of  the  year ;  an  old  male,  moulting  (August 
9fch),  sho^^s  scarcely  any.  There  is  no  yellow  on  the  edge  of  the  wing, 
nor  a  loral  yellow  spot,  as  in  C  passerinus  ;  there  are  no  blackish  maxil- 
lary or  pectoral  streaks,  as  in  (7.  hensloviij  the  markings  of  the  under 
part  of  the  adult  being  confined  to  sparse,  sharp,  blackish  touches  along 
the  sides.  In  the  younger  birds,  however,  these  may  usually  be  traced 
across  the  breast,  as  is  also  the  case  with  young  j>a««mww^,  the  adult  of 
which  is  not,  or  not  noticeably,  marked  below.  But  even  the  youngest 
specimen  shows  no  maxillary  streaks.  There  are  some  peculiarities  in 
the  shade  and  pattern  ot  the  variegation  of  the  upper  parts ;  tbe  mark- 
ings of  the  adults  being  bold,  sharply  contrasted  and  heavily  colored. 
The  bill  of  the  old  bird  is  dark  hornbiue,  lighter  bluish  below ;  that  of 
the  young  is  reddish-brown,  paler  below  ;  the  feet  are  flesh-colored  at 
all  ages. 

My  article  in  the  American  Naturalist,  here  reproduced  in  substance, 
continues : 

"I  only  noticed  the  birds  on  one  occasion,*  August  9th,  when  a  num- 
ber were  found  together  in  the  deep  green  sea  of  waving  grass  that 
rolled  over  an  extensive  moist  depression  of  the  prairie.  Five  speci- 
mens were  secured  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  not  without  diflQculty ;  for 
the  grass  being  waist-high,  the  only  chance  was  a  snap  shot,  as  the 
birds,  started  at  random,  flitted  in  sight  for  a  few  seconds;  while 
it  was  quit«  as  hard  to  find  them  when  killed.  Several  seen  to  fall  were 
not  recovered  after  diligent  search.  In  their  mode  of  flight,  the  birds 
resembled  Wrens;  a  simile  which  suggested  itself  to  me  at  the  time, 
was  that  of  a  bee  returning  home  laden  with  pollen  ;  they  flew  straight 
and  steadily  enough,  but  rather  feebly,  as  if  heavily  freighted  for  their 
very  short  wings.  The  only  note  I  heard  was  a  chirring,  like  the  noise 
of  a  grasshopper.  Although  1  found  no  nest,  the  circumstances  of 
observation  leave  no  doubt  that  the  birds  bred  here.  They  were  in 
company  with  a  number  of  short-billed  Marsh  Wrens  ;  their  neighbors 
of  the  drier  prairie  around  were  Chestnut-collared  Buntings,  Baird's 
Bantings,  and  Sprague's  Larks,  all  very  numerous.'' 

These  observations  were  made  near  Turtle  Mountain,  on  the  border 
of  Dakota,  latitude  39^,  while  1  was  Surgeon  and  Naturalist  of  the 
Northern  Boundary  Survey,  season  of  1873.  The  nest  and  eggs  remain 
unknown ;  another  year  they  may  be  brought  to  light. 

MELOSPIZA  LINCOLNI,  (And.)  Bd. 
Lincoln's  Sparrow. 

^fvk^Ua  lincolniLkUD.,  Orn.  Bio^.  ii,  1834, 539,  pi.  193.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840, 569. 

Unaria  lincolnH^  Rich.,  List,  1837. 

famrcHlus  Hncolniij  Bp.,  List,  1838,  33. 

^«M»a  liRcolnii,  Aud.,  Svn.,  1839, 113.— AuD.,  B.  A.  iii,  1841, 116,  pi.  177.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av. 
1850, 481 ;  C.  R.*185920.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1609,  pt.  vi.  494,  (California). 

2oMtrichia  Hvcolnii,  WooDn.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,85.— Finsch,  Ab. Nat. iii,  1872, 76 (Alaska). 

^tlotpiza  Uncolniiy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  483.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  30:5  (Oa^aca) ;  1859,  365 
(Xalapa).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1850, 18  (Guatemala).— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1849,  part  iv,  29  (Arizona).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  167  (abundant).- Couk3,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866,  SS  (Arizona,  Kennedy).^ Allkh,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  73. — 
COUES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  18C8,  283.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 286  (New- 
York  ).—Tuunb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  18*)9,  23  (rather  rare,  spring  and  fall).— Ao.en,  Mem. 

*Bat  after  I  had  written  the  article  for  the  Naturalist,  being  then  in  the  held,  I 
fonnd  the  species  again,  early  in  September,  on  the  head-waters  of  Mouse  River,  about 
^be  margins  of  reedy  pools,  in  situations  exactly  corresponding  to  those  the  Ammo- 
droni  iubabit  along  the  coast. 
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Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,  505  (IHinois).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Boat  Soc.  i,  1869,  552  (Vera 
Cruz).— Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  285.— Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870, 
120  (Maasachusetts,  very  rare). — Allex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177  (Eastern 
Kansas;  Colorado  Mountains,  from  8,0<X)  feet  to  above  timber-line;  Ogden, 
Utab).— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465  (Wvoming).— Coop.,  B.  CaL  i, 
1870, 216.— Hold.,  Ft.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 200  ( Black  Hills).— Trippe,  ibid.  238 (Iowa, 
common).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 138.— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
ii,  1874,  31,  pi.  27,  f.  13. 

Melospiza  Uncolni,  Bd. — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  72  (Massacbusetts). 

P€tS8€rculu8  zanariuSf  Bp. — Scl.,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  ItkSf  305. 

Hah. — ^Wbole  of  Nortb  America.    Mexico.    Guatemala. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition,— ASU,  Iowa  Point;  4898,  Bald  Island ;  4809,  Platte 
River ;  4814,  Big  Sioux  River;  4816,  Blackfoot  country;  4810,  4812-13, 4815,  Vermilion 
River 

Later  JKrperfi«o?i«.— 59890-93,  Middle  Park,  Colorado;  61052-57,  Henry's  Fork  and 
Green  River,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Since  described  by  Audubon  from  *' Labrador  to  New  York''  this  bird 
has  occurred  at  various  points,  until  its  range  has  been  determined  to 
include  the  whole  continent.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  equally 
distributed.  In  the  Atlantic  States  it  is  apparently  rare ;  in  the  course 
of  all  my  collecting  I  never  saw  it,  and  the  above  quotations,  including 
nearly  all  that  exist,  are  unanimous  in  attesting  its  scarcity.  In  the 
West,  however,  the  case  is  different.  In  Iowa,  according  to  Mr.  Trippe, 
as  above  quoted,  it  is  common  in  spring  and  fall;  and  from  Colorado, 
the  same  observer  writes  as  follows :  << Lincoln's  Finch  is  abundant,  and 
migratory ;  it  breeds  from  about  9,500  or  10,000  feet  up  to  timber-line. 
It  arrives  at  Idaho  Springs  early  in  May,  and  soon  becomes  very  com- 
mon, haunting  the  thickets  and  brush-heaps  by  the  brooks,  and  behav- 
ing very  much  like  the  Song  Sparrow.  During  the  breeding  season  it 
is  most  abundant  among  the  bushes  near  and  above  timber-line,  nesting 
as  high  iis  it  can  find  the  shelter  of  the  willows  and  junipers.  Reap- 
pearing in  the  valleys  in  October,  it  lingers  by  the  streams  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  disappears."  Mr.  Allen  also  informs  me  that  it  is  ^^an 
abundant  summer  resident  of  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  from  about 
8,000  feet  to  above  the  limit  of  trees.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  vicinity 
of  wooded  streams  and  in  moist  or  swampy  thickets,  being  essentially  a 
woodland  bird.  Its  song  is  rather  feeble,  but  pleasant  and  varied,  and 
generally  uttered  for  a  considerable  period  from  some  elevated  point  of 
the  thicket.  It  is  one  of  the  few  species  that  are  as  abundant  at  the 
timber-line  as  at  lower  points.  I  also  met  with  it  sparingly  in  Eastern 
Kansas  in  May,  and  found  it  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Ogden,  Utah, 
in  September."  Dr.  Haydeu  found  it  "abundant"  throughout  the  west- 
ern territory.  Mr.  Ridgway  informs  us  of  its  great  numbers  in  winter 
in  Southern  Illinois.  Finally,  ray  own  observations  attest  how  numer- 
ous it  is  in  Dakota  during  the  migrations.  Arriving  from  the  North  in 
September,  it  frequents  the  shrubbery  along  the  streams  for  a  month  or 
more  before  it  passes  on  South,  cfnder  these  circumstances  I  have 
found  it  in  company  with  Ridgway's  and  Harris's  Finches.  It  is  one  of 
the  more  timid  and  retiring  of  our  Sparrows,  at  least  at  this  season. 
When  I  startled  it  from  its  ramblings  in  the  low  herbage  outside  the 
shrubbery,  it  would  instantly  seek  shelter  in  the  thickest  cover,  flying 
low,  direct,  and  with  a  jerky  flight  like  that  of  the  Song  and  Swamp 
Sparrows ;  nor  would  it  venture  out  again  for  a  long  while.  It  does  not 
habitually-,  at  this  season,  perch  on  the  tops  or  outer  twigs  of  bushes, 
except  momentarily,  seeming  to  feel  insecure  unless  hidden  from  view; 
it  rarely  lifts  itself  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  Altogether, 
its  habits  seem  to  be  nearest  those  of  the  Swamp  Sparrow.    I  have 
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never  heard  its  song.    In  the  fall  it  has  only  a  weak  chirp,  bat  in  the 
bre(MliDg  season  it  is  said  to  be  a  ^' sweet  songster.^' 

The  only  United  States  record  of  breeding  I  have,  is  the  above  men- 
tion of  its  nesting  in  the  Bocky  Mountains.  As  attested  by  our  numer- 
oas  and  extensive  collections  from  British  America  and  Alaska,  it  pushes 
very  far  north  in  the  spring,  breeding  in  abundance  in  these  high  lati- 
tudes. Andubon  found  the  young  flying  in  Labrador  July  4th,  but  did 
Dot  discover  the  nest  or  eggs.  The  eggs,  of  which  an  immense  series  from 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  Yukon,  are  in  the  Smithsonian,  are  of  the 
same  general  pattern  as  those  of  the  Song  Sparrow,  and  present  the 
endless  variation  in  coloration  shown  in  the  latter.  The  various  shades 
of  reddish  and  other  brown  blotching  is  generally  heavy  and  uniformly 
distributed,  but  in  some  specimens  wreathes  around  the  larger  end.  The 
^g  averages  smaller  than  a  Song  Sparrow's — about  0.80  by  0.60. 

MEL08PLZA  PALUSTRIS,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Swamp  Sparrow. 

(^t)Fn»ffmaffeorgiana,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  460. 

mplUi  gwrgiana,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  16;)2,  502. 

FmgUla  (Ammodramua)  georgianaj  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  588. 

frvkfiXUk  pdluBtris,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,49,  pi.  22,  fig.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  110.— 
AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  331,  v.  508,  pi.  64. 

Fmgaia  (SpUa) palustris,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  105. 

PMmMbu  paUutris,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  33  —Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  481. 

AmMdnmu8  palusirUf  AuD ,  Syn.  1839,  111.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  110,  pi.  175.— 
OiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 114.— PuTX.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1856,  218  (Massachusetts,  sum- 
mer).—Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  116  (Minnesota,  "common"). 

JfdMpwa  palu9tris,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  483.— Whkat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rop.  I860.— SCL.,  Cat. 
1862, 114.— COUES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861  (1862),  413  (Washington,  D.  C, 
migratory. — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1.^>1  (Maine,  breeding). — Boardm.,  Pr. 
Best.  Soc.  ix,  1862  (Maine,  breeding). — Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  167  (Lower  Missouri, 
rare) — McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  89  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  common  in  sum- 
mer).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  283  (New  England).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  1868,  116  (South  Carolina,  winter).— La WR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1868.  286.— 
Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  505  (Illinois,  October,  abundant). — Turns.,  B. 
E.  Pa,  1869, 23.— AiXEN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 279  (Florida,  winter,  common).— 
Coues,  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  22  (North  Carolina,  common). — ^>Iayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
xiv,  1871  (north  to  Quebec,  Couper). — Trippe,  ibid,  xv,  1872,  238  (Iowa). — 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177  (Eastern  Kansas,  May).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 
138.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  34,  pi.  28,  f.  1,  2. 

Bdoipiga pdlustriSf  Bd. — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  73  (Massachusetts). 

Ai5.— Eastern  and  part  of  Middle  Province  of  North  America.  West  to  Utah  (Dr, 
S.  C.  Tarrow).  North  to  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  {Audubon);  ordinarily  to  New 
Holland  and  Canada.  Winters  in  the  Southern  States,  Carolinas  to  Texas.  (No  extra- 
limital  record.) 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expedition,— 4006^  Vermilion  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  Swamp  Sparrow  is  chiefly  a  bird  of  the  Eastern  Province,  the 
specimen  just  recorded  being  the  westernmost  I  have  seen,  and  perhaps 
it^presentiug  the  normal  limit  of  distribution  in  that  direction.  But  I 
am  recently  advised  by  Dr.  Yarrow  of  its  occurrence  in  Southern  Utah. 
I  have  found  it  myself  in  Northern  Dakota,  as  far  north  as  the  head- 
waters of  Mouse  River,  where  it  is  ratlier  common  in  the  shrubbery 
along  the  streams  during  the  migrations,  flow  far  it  may  penetrate  in 
the  interior  of  British  America  I  do  not  know ;  but,  although  unnoticed 
by  Swaiuson  and  Eichardson,  it  probably  reaches  a  high  latitude  in 
summer,  since  it  was  found  by  Audubon  to  be  plentiful  in  Labrador. 
It  is  generally  distributed  throughout  New  England  in  summer,  breed- 
ing in  suitable  places.    According  to  my  observations,  it  is  only  a  bird 
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of  passage  in  the  Middle  States,  but  Wilson  states  that,  of  the  numbers 
that  pass  through  Pennsylvania,  a  few  remain  during  the  summer.  On 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina  I  saw  some  after  May,  but  I  judge  these 
were  merely  late  migrants,  not  about  to  breed  there.  In  the  same 
locality  I  saw  others  through  November,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  may  winter  there,  as  they  certainly  do  in  South  Carolina,  and 
thence  throughout  the  Southern  States  to  Texas.  I  have  not  met  with 
any  extralimital  quotations,  a  circumstance  confirming  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  species  as  just  stated. 

The  nest  of  the  Swamp  Sparrow  is  usually  placed  on  the  ground,  in 
low,  moist  places,  at  the  foot  of  a  bunch  of  rank  grass  or  reeds ;  some- 
times in  a  tussock,  more  rarely  off  the  ground,  in  a  low  bush.  It  is 
built  of  various  dried  grasses,  weeds,  roots,  and  other  fibrous  material, 
and  lined  with  tine  rootlets.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are 
usually  dull  grayish  or  faintly  bluish-white,  speckled  all  over  with  red- 
dishbrown  and  various  other  shades,  the  markings  sometines  tending 
to  aggregate  in  a  wreath  about  the  larger  end,  sometimes  not;  often 
so  close  as  to  hide  the  ground-color  altogether.  They  measure  about 
0.78  by  0.55  in  size.  Two,  and  sometimes  three,  broods  are  reai^ed  in  a 
season,  and  fledglings  are  to  be  observed  through  part  of  August. 

The  food  and  general  economy  of  this  species  are  not  peculir,  but  it 
has  nevertheless  its  distinctive  traits.  It  is  a  very  abundant  bird,  but 
its  retiring  habits  withdraw  it  from  general  observation.  It  is  not  so 
decidedly  gregarious  as  some  of  its  allies,  and  is  oftener  found  skulking 
alone  through  rank  herbage  and  tangled  undergrowth  than  in  flocks; 
still,  in  the  fall,  I  have  found  considerable  numbers  together,  about  the 
edges  of  reedy  swamps,  sharing  the  shrubbery  with  the  Song  Sparrows 
and  the  reeds  with  the  species  of  AmmodromuSj  between  which  it  forms, 
in  one  sense,  a  connecting  link.  I  have  also  seen  it,  though  more  rarely, 
in  open,  wet,  grassy  places.  During  the  vernal  migration,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  I  used  to  look  for  it  in  the  undergrowth  fringing  tiny  streams 
flowing  through  open  woods,  and  rarely  failed  to  find  it,  if  I  looked  close 
enough,  in  the  very  heart  of  such  recesses,  the  skirts  of  which  were 
full  of  White- throated  Sparrows  and  other  more  conspicuous  species. 
I  never  saw  it  take  a  long  flight  in  the  open  woods ;  generally  it  was 
seen  flitting  from  bush  to  bush,  just  over  the  ground  or  water,  flirting 
the  tail,  and  uttering  its  peculiar  note.  Its  chirp  is  remarkably  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  species,  and,  with  its  general  reddishness^ 
seems  to  distinguish  it  from  its  associates.  The  song  I  have  never 
beard.  Nuttall  says  that  occasionally,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  low 
bush  or  willow-tree,  it  chants  '^a  few  trilling,  rather  monotonous,  minor 
notes,  resembling,  in  some  measure,  the  song  of  the  Field  Sparrow,  and 
appearing  like  twSj  tix?  W  i%x?  iw'  tw  twe,  and  twP  tw'l  Hw  tvf  tw6y  uttered 
in  a  pleasing  and  somewhat  varied  warble." 

MELOSPIZA  MELODIA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

SoDg  Sparrow, 
a.  melodia. 

(?)  Fringilla  fasdata,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1786,  922.    (Very  probable.) 

FrinQiUa  melodia,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  125,  pi.  16,  fig.  4.— Bp.,  Syn,  1828,  108.— 

AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  18:n,  126 ;  v,  507  ;  pi.  25 ;  Syn.  1839, 120 ;  B.  Am.  iU,  1841, 

147,  pi.  189.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832, 486.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 121.— Putn.,  Pr.Ess. 

lust.  1856,  211.— Trippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871,  116. 
Zonotrichia  melodia,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  31 ;  Cousp.  Av.  1850,  478. 
Melo8piza  mdodia,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  477. — Ha  yd.,  Rep.  167. — CoUES,  Key,  1872, 139.— 

B.  B.  <&  K.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 19,  pi.  27,  tig.  6;  also  of  nearly  all  late  writen. 
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b.  fallax. 

(T)  ZoMotricMia  fasclataj  Game.,  J.  A.  N.  8.  2d  ser.  i,  1847,  49. 

Zotiotrickia  fallax,  Bd.,  Pt,  A.  N.  8.  vii,  1834,  119  ("New  Mexico "  =  Arizona). 

Miiospiza  fallax,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  481 ;  1860,  481,  pi.  27,  fig.  2.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 

X,  1859,  p..  iv,  29,  pi.  27,  tig.  2.— CocES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  52  (Arizona).— 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  215. 
Mdfiqnza  mdodia  var.  faVax,  RiDGW.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  139.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

1874,  22,  pi.  27,  tig.  10. 
Udittpiza  melodiaf  CouBS,  Ibis,  1865, 165. 

c.  heemianni. 

Melotpiza  heermanni,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 478 ;  I860, 478,  pi.  70,  fig.  1  (California).— Coop., 

Orn.  Cal.  i,  1870,  212. 
Mehepiza  melodia  var.  heermanni,  Ridgw. — Coues,  Key,  1872, 139. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 

u,  1874,  24,  pi.  27,  fig.  9. 

d.  gouldii, 

Mdospiza  gouldii,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  479  ;  1860,  455,  pi.  71,  fig.  1  (California). 
Mdo^iza  melodia  var.  gouldii,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  139. 
Ammodromue  Mmuelis,  Bd.,  Ft,  Bost.  Soc.  vi,  1858,  381  (California). 
Mdotpisa  melodia  var.  samuelis,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  26,  pi.  27,  fig.  7. 

e.  mexicana, 

^{^)Melo$piza  pecioraliB,  v.  MDllkr." 

iltlitpiza  melodia  var.  mexicana,  Ridgw.,  B.  B.  &.  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 18  (Puebla,  Mex.) 

f.  guttata, 

FrinifUla  dnerea  ("  Gm."),  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v.  18:i9,  22,  pi.  390,  fig.  1 ;  Syn.  1839,  119 ;  B. 

Am.  iii,  1841,  115,  pi.  187.     (Not  of  Gmelin.) 
?mmlla  cinerea,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  31;  Cousp.  i,  lajO,  477. 
Fringilla  (Passerella)  guttata,  Nurr.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  581. 
Zonotriehia  guttata,  Gamb.,  J.  A.  N.  S.  2d  ser.  i,  1847,  .^0. 
Mthtpiza  melodia  var.  guttata,  RiD<tW.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  139.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii. 

1874,  27,  pi.  27,  fig.  12  (excl.  ref.  Dal  I  and  Bannister). 
MelMpiza  rufina,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia')8,  480.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 204.— 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  214  (excl.  Syn.  niflna,  Brandt), 

g.  rvfina. 

Emberiza  rufina,  Brandt,  Desc.  Av.  Rossic.  18G6,  pi.  2,  5  (Bonaparte). 

(?)  Patserella  rufina,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  18o0,  477. 

Mdotpiza  rufina,  Dall  &  Ban  v.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  285. 

Mtktpiza  melodia  var.  rufina,  Ridgw.— Couks,  Key,  1672,  139.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

1874,  29,  pi.  27,  tig.  11  (not  rufina  of  Baird,  1858,  which  =  var.  guttata), 
Udotfiza  guttata  et  cinerea,  FiNSCii,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  41. 

b.  insignis. 

(?)fHjipi?7a  cinerea,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  922  {cinereous  Finch);  Penn.,  ArctrZooL 

ii,  68  (Oonalasbka). 
{^)  Zonotriehia  cinerea,  *'Gr.''— Bp.,  Consp.  1850,  478. 
^dotfisa  insignis,  Bd.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  319,  pi.  29,  fig.  2.— Dall  &  Bann.,  ibid. 

285.— Flnsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  44  (Kodiak). 
Mdoipiza  melodia  var.  insignis,  Ridgw.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 140.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  11, 

1874,  30,  pL  27,  fig.  8. 

flo6.— The  ordinary  Eastern  type  extends  westward  to  the  dry,  central  plains.. 
North  to  the  Canadas  and  Nova  Scotia.  Winters  as  far  north  as  the  Middle  States,  if 
not  in  Son  them  New  England  ^Coos  County,  New  Hampshire,  November,  with  snow, 
^<ninttrd).  Breeds  throughout  its  range,  and  is,  in  most  localities,  one  of  the  most 
abondant  and  familiar  of  all  Sparrows.  (No  extralimital  record.)  Var.  fallax  from 
the  8oatbern  Middle  Province.  Var.  heermanni  from  California  east  to  the  Humboldt 
Mountains.  Yar.  aouldii  from  the  California  coast,  San  Francisco,  and  southward. 
Var.  guttata  from  the  Pacific  coast  north  to  British  Columbia.  Var.  rufina  from  Pacific 
coast  north  of  British  Columbia.  Var.  insignis  from  Kodiak  and  Oonalasbka. 
,  1  adopt  the  several  varieties  of  Ibis  species  from  Mr.  Ridgway's  account,  published 
w  the  work  above  cited.  He  very  kindly  gave  me  his  identifications,  for  use  in  the 
Key,  in  advance  of  his  own  publication.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  in  ques- 
tion for  an  exhaustive  ana}yais  of  tbie  perplexing  group. 
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Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. ~^8l7y  Bald  Island  ;  8750,  Loap  Fork  of  tlie  Platte. 
Later  Expeditions.— Y at.  fallax:  60640-5,  61032-51,  61119,  various  Wyoming  locali- 
ties ;  61673,  Utah ;  62303-6,  Idaho. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Dr.  Haydeo's  Missouri  regfion  specimens  represent  the  typical  form, 
but  one  at  leiist  approximates  to  the  pale  western  race  (var.  fallax). 
This  author  remarks  that  it  is  not  abundant  in  the  Northwest,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  unsettled  localities  of  the  We^t,  afford- 
ing a  parallel  with  the  scarcity  of  the  Bobin  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Allen  found  it  abundant  only  at  Ogden,  Utah.  I  did  not  find 
it  in  Northern  Dakota. 

PEUC^A  CASSINI,  (Woodh.)  Bd. 
Cassin'8  PtDe  Finch. 

Zonotrichia  cassiniy  WooDn.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1852,  60  (Texas). 

Paeserculus  camnif  Woodh.,  Sitp**  Rep.  1853,  85,  pi.  4. 

Peuccea  cassinif  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  485  (Texas.  In  part.  The  Sonora  specimen  there 
incladed  is  P.  aestivalis  var.  arisonw.  See  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  616). — 
Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1H59,  Parke's  Ronte,  Birds,  12,  pi.  4,  fig.  2  (Texas).— 
SCL.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1862,  115  (Mexico;  compared  with  type).— Dkess.,  Ibis,  1865, 
(Texas,  eggs). — Sumicii.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  551  (Orizaba,  resident;.— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  219  (California).— Ridow.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  617  (in 
text).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7. — Coues,  Check-list,  App.  No.  170  his,—B.  B.  & 
R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874.  42,  pi.  28,  fig.  5. 

Ammodromus  cassinij  (jK. — Giebel,  Nomenc.  A  v.  i,  328. 

Feuccea  astivalis  var.  cassini,  Allen,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 137  (Middle  Kansas).  (Not 
of  Coues,  Key,  1872, 140,  which  was  intended  for  what  has  since  been  called 
var.  arizonce.    See  Coues,  Check-list,  App.  No.  170»). 

Hab, — Texas  to  California,  and  southward  into  Mexico.    North  to  Kansas. 

The  type  of  "Zonotrichia  cassini"  may  bo  a  yonug  bird,  but  other  specimens  in  the 
Smithsonian  appear  adult,  and  most  probably  warrant  Mr.  Ridgway  s  separation  of 
the  species  from  aestivaliSy  although  at  one  time  I  was  of  the  contrar}^  opinion.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  pale  race  of  asstivalis  (var.  arizonce)  which  occnrs  in  the 
same  region.  It  was  this  pale  race  which  I  wrongly  called  var.  cassini  in  the  Key  ;  the 
mistake  is  corrected  in  the  Check-list,  upon  examination  of  ample  material  with  Mr. 
Ridgway. 

This  species  is  bronght  into  the  present  connection  upon  its  occur- 
rence in  Kansas,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Allen  to  be  '*  rather  com- 
mon along  the  streams,  where  Its  low  but  peculiarly  sweet  song  is  heard 
at  morning  and  evening,  beginning  with  the  first  approach  of  dawn  and 
continuing  at  evening  considerably  after  nightfall.  It  is  very  retiring, 
and-it  was  only  after  several  attemps  that  I  discovered  the  author  of 
the  sweet  notes  that  at  these  still  hours  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure 
of  camping  on  the  plains."  Dr.  Heermann  notices  it  as  follows :  "  My 
attention  having  been  attracted  by  the  sound  of  a  new  note  while  at 
Comanche  Springs,  Texas,  I  found,  after  some  observation,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  thi«  bird.  Kising  with  a  tremulous  motion  of  its  wings 
some  twenty  feet  or  more,  it  descends  again  in  the  same  manner  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  whence  it  started,  accompanying  its 
entire  flight  with  a  lengthened  and  pleasing  song.  The  country  there- 
about is  very  barren,  being  covered  with  low  stunted  bushes,  into 
which  the  bird  takes  refuge  on  being  alarmed,  gliding  rapidly  through 
the  grass  and  shrubbery,  adroitly  and  effectually  evading  its  pursuer. 
I  observed  them  during  four  or  Ave  days  of  our  travel,  when  they  dis- 
appeared. They  were  probably  migrating  at  the  time,  though  their 
continued  and  oft-repeated  song  gave  notice  they  were  about  preparing 
.for  the  duties  of  incubation.'' 
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The  species  of  Peuccea  differ  from  all  their  allies  in  laying  a  pure 
crystal- white  egg  without  markings.  That  of  the  present  species  meas- 
ures 0.75  by  0.60,  being  thus  quite  globose.  Four  or  five  are  the  com- 
plement.   The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground. 

JUNCO  HYEMALIS,  (Linn.)  Scl. 

Eastern  Snow-bird, 
a.  hyemalis. 

FHngina  fcyemoZw,  Linn.,  Syst  Nat.  i,  1758, 183.--BP.,  Syn.  1828, 109.—Sw.  &  Rich.,  F. 
B.  A.  ii,  1831, 259.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831, 72 ;  v,  505 ;  pi.  13.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0. 
vi,  1858,  277. 

Emheriia  kyemaliSy  Linn.,  S.  N.  i,  1766, 308  (Pa«»er  nit?a?i«,  Gates.,  i,  36).— Lath.,  L  0, 1, 399. 

Stntkui  kymali9,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  31 ;  C.  Av.  i,  1850,  475.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 83. 

Inpkm  ktfemalis,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 106.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  88,  pi.  167.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 
108.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1856,  210  (Oct.  to  May).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi, 
1811, 116  (Minnesota,  breeding). 

JtncoJiymaUa,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  7.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  468.— Wheat.,  Ohio,  Agric. 
Rep.  1860,  No.  152.— Coues,  Pr.  Ph.  Ac.  1861, 224  (Labrador,  breeding).— Hayd., 
Rep.  1862,  167.— ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  115.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861 
^1862),  412  (middle  of  Oct.  tiU  May).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864  (Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Oct.  1  to  Dec,  and  earl^  Mar.  till  May ;  breeds  in  moantains  of 
Berkshire). — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 151  (Norway,  Me.,  winter,  spring, 
and  fall,  breeding  in  Whit«  Mountains  and  at  Umbagog  lakes).— Verr.,  Pr. 
Boet.  Soo.  1862,  132  (Anticosti,  "  common  all  summer''). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost. 
See.  1862,  127  (Calais,  Me.,  summer,  very  common,  breeds). — Dress.,  Ibis,  1865, 
488  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  282.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii, 
1868,  115  (South  Carolina,  Oct.  to  Apr.).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 85 
(Arizona,  winter,  accidental,  three  specimens). — Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  23  (Oct. 
to  Apr. ;  also,  breeding  on  the  Alleghanies). — ^Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad. 
i,  18G9,  284  (Nulato,  Alaska,  common,  arriving  June  1,  breeding). — ^Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  278  (Florida,  January,  common).— Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870, 
119  (Massachusetts,  abundant  everywhere,  middle  Oct.  to  late  May). — Mayn., 
Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (New  Hampshire,  common,  breeding  in  June  in  districts 
north  of  Franconia).- Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  201  (Wyoming). — Trippb, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  237  (Iowa).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 141.— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
1873,  7.— RiDOW.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  613  (ciitical).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 
580,  pi.  26,  fig.  5. 

Fnngaia  hndsoMa,  Forst.,  Phil.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  428.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 926.— WiLS., 
Index,  vi,  1812,  p.  xiii; 

FnngiUa  nivalis^  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1810, 129,  pi.  16,  f.  6.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  491. 

b.  aikeni, 

/mco  hyemalia  var.  aikeni  (RiDGW.,  Mss.).- Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  201  (Colo- 
rado).— RiDGW.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  613,  615  (characterized  by  two  white  wing- 
bands  across  tip  of  median  and  greater  coverts,  and  an  additional  feather  of 
the  tail  white).— Coues,  Check-list,  App.  No.  174» ;  see  Key,  1872, 141  (in  text).— 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  584,  pi.  26,  fig.  6. 

jETo^.— Eastern  Province  of  North  America ;  in  the  United  States,  seen  as  far  west  as 
the  Black  HUls,  thence  trending  northwest  to  Alaska.  Some  straggle  southward,  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Washington  Territory,  Suckley  ;  Vta,hf  Henshaw  ;  Colorado, 
Aikm;  Arizona,  Coues),  Breeds  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  northward,  and  in 
oiooDtains  south  to  the  Middle  States,  and  even  to  the  Graylock  Range.  Winters 
from  Iowa  and  Mas^husetts,  southward.  No  recorded  extralimital  localities.  Var. 
t^mi  only  as  yet  from  mountains  of  Colorado. 

Ueutenant  narret^a  JS(rpe<fi^7i.— 4816,  Vermilion  River;  5393,  Cannon-ball  River; 
8969,  Black  Hills. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Besides  its  general  distribution,  the  course  and  periods  of  its  migra- 
ns, as  well  as  its  nesting  and  wintering,  may  be  accurately  ti*aced  by 
the  above  indications.  Dr.  Hayden's  specimen,  No.  8959,  probably 
represents  the  extreme  normal  western  range  of  the  species  in  tU^Uuvt^ 
Statea    It  breeds  ia  mountaina  far  south  of  the  latitudes  \^VieTek\\)\i^^\»'^ 
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at  ordinary  altitudes.  Tiie  eggs  are  white  or  whitish,  often  with  a  faint 
grayish  tint,  occasionally  slightly  flesh-colored,  sprinkled  more  or  less 
thickly  and  uniformly  with  reddish- brown,  or  pale  chocolate,  and  often, 
also,  a  few  dark-brown  dots.  The  tendency  is  to  aggregation,  at  or 
around  the  but.  They  measure  0.80  by  O.GO.  All  the  species  of  Junco 
lay  similar  eggs,  and  the  nidification  is  essentially  the  same. 


JUKCO  OREGONUS,  (Towns.)  Scl. 
Oregon  Snow-btrd. 

Fnngilla  orcgonay  Towns.,  J.  A.  N.  S.  Pbila.  vii,  iaJ7,  188 ;  Narr.  1839,  345.— A ud.,  Orn. 
Biog.  V,  ia39,  68,  pi.  398. 

Strutkus  oregoiuiSy  Bp.,  List,  IHitt^,  31 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  475.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
le53,  83.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  88. 

ITiphva  oregonaj  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  107  ;  B.  Aui.  iii,  1841,  91,  pi.  168. 

Junco  oregonus,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  7 ;  Cat.  1862,  115.— Lord,  Pr.  Arty.  Inst.  1864,  iv, 
l*iO.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  466.— Kenn..  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  la^g,  part  iv,  2H.— Hkersi, 
ibid,  part  vi,  47.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Waeh.  Ter.  1860,  202.— Hayd.,  Rep. 
1862, 166.— COUES.  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  85.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad, 
i,  1869,  284.— Coop..  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  199.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 
464.— Merh.,  ibid,  1872,  681.— FixscH,  Abb.  Nat.  iii.  1872,  53  (AlasVa).— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  118,  167.— Hold.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  200  (Wy- 
oraing).- CouES.  Key,  1872,  141.- B.  B.  &.  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  584,  pi.  26,  f.  2. 

Junco  hgeinalis  var.  oregonusj  JRiDciw.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  613  (critical). 

FringiUa  hudsonia,  LiCHT.,  Abb.  Ak.  Berlin,  18:^,  424,  wee  FORST. 

FringUla  atratay  Brandt,  Ic.  Rosso-Ah.  pi.  2,  lig.  8. 

Hob, — Western  and  Middle  Provinces  of  Nortb  America ;  straggling  to  edg;e  of  the 
Eastern  Province. 

L\%t  of  specimens. 


\ 


19279 
19280 


73 
41 


W.8ideR.Mts. 
S.  of  Chej'enne. 


Jnne  5,  1860 
June  2,  1860 


F.  V.  Hayden 
do 


5.75 


9.00  I   2.75 


Lieutenant  IVarren^s  Expedition,— "So.  5372,  Medicine  Creek  ;  5374,  Great  Bend  of  Mis— 
Bonri  River. 

Later  i;xj>t<?iiion«.— 61022-7,  Green  River,  &c.,  Wyoming ;  62:516-23,  Idabo  and  Wy- 
oming. 

The  Warren  specimcDS  indicate  a  nearly  extreme  eastern  range  of  the 
species  ;  still,  we  have  advices  of  its  occurrence  in  Kansas,  both  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  and  at  Fort  Kiley,  which  brings  it  fairly  within  the  limits 
of  the  Eastern  Province.  It  has  only  occurred  in  winter,  however,  iu 
these  localities. 

The  date  of  capture  of  the  Raynolds'  examples  renders  it  probable 
that  the  bird  breeds  in  those  places.  Just  as  we  have  seen  the  Eastern 
Snow-bird  breeding  in  mountains,  in  latitudes  below  those  where  it 
breeds  down  to  sea-level,  so  the  Oregon  species  resides  in  summer,  at 
least,  down  to  the  35°  parallel,  if  not  further.  Dr.  Cooper,  indeed, 
observes  that  it  summers  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  California,  prob- 
ably down  to  the  32©  parallel ;  he  observed  it  at  San  Diego  until  April, 
when  he  judged  that  it  retired  to  the  high  mountains  a  few  miles  from 
the  coast,  to  breed.  He  found  it  nesting  on  the  coast  mountains  south 
of  Santa  Clara,  in  May,  the  young  flying  by  the  13th  of  that  mouth,  and 
has  given  a  description  of  the  nest.  "  It  was.  built  in  a  cavity  among 
the  roots  of  a  large  tree  on  a  steep  bank  ;  formed  of  leaves,  grasses,  and 
tine  root-fibres,  and  covered  outside  with  an  abundant  coating  of  green 
moss."  Another  nest  that  he  found  May  20th,  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  mountiiins,  was  "  slightly  sunk  in  the  ground  under  a  fern  (Pteris) 
and  formed  like  the  other,  but  with  less  moss  around  the  edge  \  some 
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coVs  and  horse's  hair  was  also  used  in  the  liniDg."  It  eontaiued  three 
eggs,  measuring  0.74  by  0.60,  bluish-white,  with  blackish  and  brown 
spots  of  various  sizes  thickly  spriukled  on  the  larger  end. 

My  own  experience  with  this  bird  has  been  oulj'^  in  the  winter  time. 
1  found  it  extremely  abundant  in  the  mouutains  of  Arizona,  from  the 
middle  of  October  until  the  middle  of  April ;  and  loiterers  remained 
QDtil  May.    I  judge  that  it  breeds  in  the  neighboring  higher  mountains, 
as  the  San  Francisco  and  Bill  Williams.    In  habits,  it  seemed  the 
counterpart  of  the  familiar  eastern  bird.    During  pleasant,  open  weather, 
it  used  to  keep  in  the  recesses  of  the  woods  and  shrubbery,  but  in  snow- 
storms, and  during  severe  weather,  when  seeds  were  scarce  and  hard  to 
find,  it  would  come  trooping  about  our  tents,  and  especially  around  the 
stock  corrals,  gleaning  a  subsistence  from  the  waste  grain  that  dropped 
from  the  feed-troughs  of  our  horses.    Under  such  circumstances  it  was 
sometimes  emboldened  even  to  enter  a  vacant  tent;  and  I  caught  sev- 
eral alive  by  scattering  some  bread  crumbs  in  a  small  ^' A  "-tent  stand- 
ing near  mine,  the  flap  of  which  was  fixed  so  it  could  be  pulled  down 
with  a  string.    Its  ordinary  note  is  a  soft  chirp,  which  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish from  that  of  the  common  Snow-bird ;  in  the  spring,  just  before 
leaving  for  its  breeding-grounds,  it  has  a  rather  pleasing  song,  also  like 
that  of  its  eastern  relative. 

JUNCO  CINEREUS  var.  CANICEPS,  (Woodh.)  Cones. 

Gray-headed  Snow-bird. 

b.  caniceps.* 

^/Ai«  canicepSj  WooDH.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1852,  202  (New  Mesico  and  Texas). — 

Woodh.,  Sitgr.  R«p.  1853,  8:^,  pi.  3. 
hmoanictpH,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  468,  pi.  72,  fig.  1.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  1G7.— CoUES, 

Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  85.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1,  1870,  201.— Allkx,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z. 

hi,  1872, 177.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  200  (Wyoming).— Gray,  Hand-liat, 

No.  7370.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  587,  pi.  26,  f.  3. 
'^Moo  dnereus  var.  oantccjMr,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  141. 
Jmco  hifemalis  var.  canicfpe^  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  613  (critical). 
JitncodorHaUs,  Henry,  Pr.  PhiJa.  Acad,  x,  1858,  117  (New  Mexico).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 

468,  pi.  28,  fig.  1  (tending  to  characteristics  ofcinereus  proper). 
Junco  ann€ctens^  Bd.,  in  Coop.  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  564  (intermediate  between  caniceps  and 

oreganus  ;  probably  a  hybrid). 

flinft.— Middle  Province  (Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region).  United  States.    North 
to  the  Black  Hills  and  Laramie  Peak. 
Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition, — 8960-61,  Laramie  Peak. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Ab  observed  in  my  late  work,  the  descent  with  modification  of  all  the  described 
fonns  of  c/(f itco  from  a  common  stock,  is  undoubted  if  not  unquestionable,  although  the 
diversion  has  become  so  great  that  it  would  be  scarcely  expedient  to  consider  them  all 
w  a  single  species.  The  various  forms  may  be  reduced  to  three,  hyemalis,  oregonuSy  and 
(tukfipSy  with  their  varieties.  The  first  of  these  has  no  pinkish-rufous  on  the  sides  below, 
aod  in  full  plumage  the  dark  parts  are  nearly  uniform  blackish-plumbeous ;  the  adult 
female  is  grayer,  even  brownish,  especially  on  the  inner  quills,  and  the  young  of  the 
fint  autumn  and  winter  are  extensively  brownish.  Oreganua  has  an  opaque,  blackish 
bead,  and  fore-parts  sharply  contrasted  with  reddish  of  the  back,  and  the  white  of  the 

*  The  synonymy  of  a.  cinereuSy  is :  Fringilla  dnerea,  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  435. — 
^^neo  dnereu9,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  KM.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  465.- ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1856, 
306;  1857,7;  1858,304;  1859,  365.— Sumicii.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  551  (alpine  re- 
gion of  Vera  Cruz,  2,000  to  3,500  metres,  abundant  and  characteristic). — Junco  phceo- 
■•<w,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  526.—"  Fringilla  rafidarsis^"  LiCHT.  Sab :  Mexico.  In  this 
ionn  the  msty-red  extends  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings,  and  the  bill  is  black 
and  yellow.  An  allied  form  is  J.  alticola,  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863, 189 ;  Ibis,  1866, 193,  ftoxn. 
the  mountains  of  Guatemala.    It  is  the  J.  hyemaUa  var.  aliifxtla,  of  RiDOVf  .^  L  c. 
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uuder-parts  shaded  with  pinkish-brown  on  the  sides.  Yonng  birds  of  t.hi6  form  come 
very  near  immature  hyemalis ;  Mr.  Ridgway  has  noted  intermediate  specimens  (Pr. 
Phil.  Acad.  1B69, 126),  and  complete  inosculation  of  the  two  is  cMmed  by  Mr.  Alleo. 
In  both  of  these  the  white  of  the  under-parts  is  abruptly  defined  a^inst  the  dark 
colors.  In  "  canicepSy^  the  main  color  is  pale  crrayish-plnmbeons,  fading  insensibly 
into  the  white  below ;  the  lores  are  definitely  blackish,  and  the  interscapular  re|[ion 
alone  is  ferruginous — this  color  forming  a  small  triangular  area ;  the  bill  is  pinkish- 
white,  as  in  the  foregoing.  This  form  passes  through  ^^dorsalis^*  into  the  extreme  of 
typical  cinereuSj  in  which  the  characters  are  as  given  in  a  preceding  foot-note :  while 
on  the  other  hand  specimens  have  been  found  showing  pinkish-brown  sides,  and  other- 
wise tending  to  the  characters  of  oregonus— these  constitute  J.  "  annectens ''  of  Baird. 
The  probability  that  some  of  these  intermediate  specimens  are  really  hybrids  is  very 
strong,  but  has  not  been  proven  by  detection  of  opposite  sexes  of  the  two  actually 
breeding  together ;  so  it  remains  an  open  question.  Mr.  Allen  inclines  to  dispoee  of 
the  matter  of  hybridism  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  doubtful  specimens  are  simply 
examples  of  intergradation  of  character,  according  to  climatic  or  other  influences 
resulting  from  geographical  distribution.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  all 
three  forms,  in  their  typical  development,  occur  together.  This  is  the  case  in  Arizona, 
for  instance,  where  Lfonnd  them  all.  To  show  how  intimately  they  are  associated,  I 
may  state  that  once,  on  firing  into  a  flock  of  Snow-birds,  I  picked  up,  after  the  single 
discharge,  several'  oregonus^  one  pure  canicepSy  and  a  single  typical  hyemalis. 

The  Gray-beaded  Snow-bird  is  not  nearly  so  common  in  Arizona,  in 
winter,  as  the  Oregon  species ;  still,  I  frequently  observed  it  in  com- 
pany with  the  latter,  and  obtained  several  specimens.  It  arrived  at  the 
same  time  as  oregonusj  and  departed  with  it,  probably  to  breed  in  the 
neighboring  higher  mountains.  It  undoubtedly  breeds  at  Laramie,  since 
Dr.  Haydeu's  specimens  were  taken  in  August.  It  appears  to  be  com- 
mon in  Colorado,  from  the  eastern  bases  of  the  foot-hills  up  the  moun- 
tains to  above  timber-line. 

In  the  American  Naturalist,  as  above  cited,  Mr.  Ridgway  takes  the  view  that  all  the 
forms  of  Junco  are  geographical  races  of  one  species.  He  discusses  the  matter  very 
ably  and  upon  good  grounds.  Referring  the  reader  especially  to  this  article,  I  sub- 
mit, in  further  elucidation  of  the  difficult  problem,  the  rollowiug  notes  received  ftx>m 
Mr.  T.  Martiu  Trippe,  premising,  however,  that  in  so  doing  I  am  not  necessarily  com- 
mitted to  his  conclusions.    (The  biographical  notes  refer  to  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado.) 

Junco  hyemalis  var.  hyemalis. — Eastern  Snow-bird.  This  Snow-bird  is  never  abun- 
dant, nor  does  it  breed  in  Clear  Creek  County;  the  only  period  during  which  it  is  at 
all  common  being  March  and  the  early  part  of  April.  During  fall  and  wint-er,  it  is  a 
rare  visitor ;  but  among  the  foot-hills,  and  edge  of  the  plains,  it  is  abundant,  as  Mr. 
Aiken,  of  Fountain,  informs  me,  during  November  and  March,  but  is  rarely  met  with 
in  midwinter.  I  have  never  seen  it  higher  than  8,000  feet,  and  it  is  far  more  common ' 
below  7,000.  It  is  similar  in  it>s  habits  and  notes  to  the  eastern  bird,  and  is  almost 
always  found  in  flocks  with  the  succeeding  variety. 

t/.  hyemalis  var.  orvgonus. — Oregon  Snow-bird.  Where  this  species  begins  and  ^y^iiui- 
lis  ends,  it  would  puzzle  even  Brehm  to  decide ;  for  while  it  is  easy  to  select  two  speci- 
mens representing  the  species  as  described  in  the  books,  a  large  series  collected  at  the 
same  time  and  from  the  same  place,  will  show  all  possible  gradations  between  the  two, 
many  individuals  combining  the  characteristics  of  both.  Thus,  the  rusty-rufous  back 
of  oregonus  is  sometimes  found  without  the  purplish  sides,  which  are  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  latter  bird ;  or,  vice  verady  specimens  of  hyemaUs  with  scarcely  a  wash  of  rusty  on 
the  back,  are  occasionally  marked  bv  decidedly  purplish  sides.  Of* all  the  varieties 
these  two  are  the  most  unstable  and  seem  to  blend  most  perfectly  with  each  other. 
They  asHociatf>!  together,  and  have  the  same  habits  and  notes ;  they  appear  and  disap- 
pear about  the  same  time;  but  of  the  two,  oregonus  is  most  abundant,  being  twice  or 
thrice  as  numerous  as  hyemalis,  Mr.  Aiken  informs  me  that  the  present  variety  arrives 
in  his  vicinity — which  is  a  short  distance  south  of  this  region,  on  the  edge  of  the 
plains— about  /he  middle  of  October,  and  remains  till  April,  thus  showing  a  slightly 
more  southern  habitat  than  that  of  the  preceding  race. 

J,  caniceps. — Chestnut-backed  Snow-bird.      Abundant,  and  the  only  species  that 

breeds  here.    The  Chestnut- backed  Snow-bird  arrives  about  the  middle  or  latter  part 

of  March,  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  two  preceding  races, 

with  whom  it  associates  a6  long  as  they  remain.    As  the  snow  disappears,  it  gradually 

works  its  way  upward,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  has  disappeared  from  the  region's 

below  8,000  feet.    It  breeds  most  abundantly  in  the  upper  woods,  from  the  extreme 

lii^it  of  the  willows  down  to  1,000  or  1,200  feet  below  timber-line ;  and  more  sparingly 

below  that  point  aa  far  down  as  8,500  feet,  and  occasionally  as  low  as  7,500  and  even 

7,000  feet.  In  October  it  descends  to  the  lower  vaWeya,  and  %oou  disappears  altogether. 

On  the  plains  it  is  common  in  December  aud  MarcVi,  \)Xi\»  tox^  d\ifixi\^TmdL'9rai\«c.   In 
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baliits  it  resembles  h^cmalis  ;  its  twitter  is  the  same,  bat  its  song  is  different.  Of  all  the 
Tarictiet»  that  are  found  in  this  region,  this  is  the  most  constant  in  its  markings. 
Among  scores  of  specimens,  I  never  met  with  any  that  exhibited  in  any  marked  degree 
the  characteristics  of  any  oi  the  other  races  combined  with  those  of  the  Chestnut- 
backed  species. 

J,  amiecleHtt. — Chestnut-sided  Snow-bird.    This  race  or  species  is  supposed  by  some 
oniithologists  to  be  a  hybrid  between  oregonus  and  canicepH,  a  supposition  showing  the 
dftDger  of  generalization  on  too  narrow  grounds,  for  there  is  nothing  to  support  the 
idea  except  the  combination  of  certain  characteristics  belonging  to  those  two  races; 
and  on  the  same  principle  Colaptes  chrysaides  might  be  supposed  to  bo  a  hybrid  between 
C.auratM  and  6*.  meiicanus.    The  Chestnut-sided  Snow-bird  is  as  well  marked,  and 
ilinost  as  constant  in  its  coloration,  as  «/.  canicepSf  and  far  more  so  than  orcgonuSf 
J^ffnoltt,  or  aikeni.    It  is  common  only  in  spring,  associating  with  other  varieties,  and 
remaining  till  April,  being  the  last  to  leave  of  tne  migratory  species.    It  ranges  rather 
higher  than  either  the  Oregon  or  the  Black  Snow-bird,  occasionally  extending  as  high 
110  9,500  feet,  or  higher.    In  winter  I  have  not  noticed  it,  but  am  iniormetl  by  Mr.  Aiken 
that  it  is  very  abundant  on  the  plains  from  early  in  October  till  May,  and  that  it  out- 
nnmbere  aiJii'cf2M  and  oregonus  together — a  singular  fact,  if  it  is  a  *'  hybrid.*'    Undoubt- 
edly it  does  occasionally  mix  with  both  these  varieties,  as  specimens  sometimes  sho^v 
a  tendency  to  one  or  other  of  them,  usually  toward  the  latter ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  that  I  could  not  refer,  without  hesitation,  to  one  or  the  other  of  three  species — 
emcepSf  aunectenSj  or  that  which  embraces  hijemdlis^  Oregon ua,  and  aikeni  as  sub- varieties. 
J.aibeni. — White- winged  Snow-bird.    Abundant;  does  not  breed.    This  race  is  evi- 
dently the  most  northern  of  the  tive,  as  it  arrives  latest  (in  November)  and  departs 
earliest  (in  March),  rancing  higher  also  than  any  of  the  others,  up  to  10,000  feet,  and 
probably  further  still.    In  its  notes  and  habits  the  White-winged  Snow-bird  diflera 
somewhat  fh>m  its  congeners.    Its  song  is  louder  and  sweeter ;  it  is  less  gregarious  in 
itsnatnre;  and  it  frequents  brushy  hill-tops  and  mountain-sides,  hi^h  up  above  the 
valleys,  aud  rarely  visited  by  the  other  species  during  the  winter.    It  is  the  only  Snow- 
bird at  all  common  during  winter,  choosing  as  its  favorite  haunts  the  bushy  ravines  and 
bnllows,  as  well  as  the  valleys  of  the  larger  streams,  and  wandering  thence  far  up  tm 
tbe  monut-ains,  associating  in  small  parties  only,  more  than  six  or  eight  being  rarely 
aeen  together.    During  the  coldest  weather,  only  the  well-marked  typical  birds  are 
seeo,  among  which  are  both  males  aud  females,  the  former  being  most  numerous ;  but 
toward  the  close  of  winter  the  females  become  more  abundant,  and  among  a  large 
lories  of  specimens,  obvious  approaches  to  both  hyemalis  and  oregornts  maybe  distin- 
j^iuhed,  especially  towanl  the  former.    The  intergradation,  however,  is  by  no  means< 
a»  perfect  as  that  between  the  two  latter  races,  and  a  specinien  that  cannot  be  de- 
cidedly referred  to  either  aikeni  or  oregonus-hyemaUa  is  unusual.    The  white  wing-bands 
vary  very  much;  in  the  largest  males  they  are  almost  always  broad  and  well-deilned ; 
in  tbe  small  males  and  females  they  are  narrower,  sometimes  almost  obsolete,  occa- 
fioDall^  wanting  on  one  wing  and  present  on  the  other,  and  sometimes  wholly  want- 
ing or  mdicated  by  the  faintest  trace.     In  the  latter  case,  the  other  characteristics  of 
tliebird  are  those  of  hyemaliSf  while  the  peculiar  features  of  the  latter  bird  or  of  ore- 
JWM  are  never  to  l)e  seen  where  the  white  wing-bands  are  well  defined.     Weil-devel- 
oped males  frequently  have  white  lores  or  whito  spots  on  the  head  and  neck. 

Without  a  very  large  number  of  specimens  from  different  localities,  it  is  difficult  to 
disicnss,  intelligently,  the  relations  of  these  races  or  s])ecies ;  but  from  a  careful  study 
of  tbeir  habits,  notes,  distribution,  and  migration  in  this  region,  as  well  as  the  coin* 
Pviaon  of  a  large  nnmber  of  specimens,  I  cannot  help  drawing  the  conclusion  that  at 
»ftiBt  three,  or  perhaps  four,  of  the  various  forms  have,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Cones, 
"passed  the  merely  varietiil  stage  and  become  nascent  species,  though  still  unstable  in 
character."    These  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : 

I.  Junco  caniceps.  Sp.  ch.  Intersca]>ular  region  bright  rufous.  Breeds  abundantly 
in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  from  9,000  feet  up  to  timber-line.  Retreats  soolb. 
of  the  Territory  in  winter. 

n.  /.  annecUns.  Sp.  ch.  Sides  clear  cinnamon-fulvous.    Abundant  in  Colorado  during 

winter  and  spring,  but  breeds  north  of  the  Territory, 
in*  tT.  kjfemalis.  With  three  varieties : 

a.  aikeni.  Var.  ch.  Two  broad,  well-defined  white  bands  on  the  wing-coverts. 

Abundant  in  winter,  retiring  north  earlier  than  the  other  races,  and 
evidently  the  most  northern  in  its  distribution.  Intergrades  with^the  fol- 
lowing form,  though  not  as  intimately  as  that  does  with  the  succeeding. 

b.  kyemalin,  Var.  ch.  ^(o  wing-bands;  upper  parts  with  no  rufous,  except  a 

rusty  tinge  in  autumn.    Less  abundant  than  the  others,  reaching  here  its 
western  limit;  breeding  north  of  the  Territory.    Intergrades  impercept- 
ibly with  the  next, 
c  oregonuft.  Var.  ch.   Back  and  wings  with  a  decided  rusty-brown  wash. 
Abundant,  reaching  here  its  eastern  limit.    Breeds  nortb.'wsaii^  TQX\t\\i\^ 
from  Colorado  with  tbe  preceding,  or  a  little  later, 

JO 
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SPIZELLA  MONTICOLA,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
CaDadlan^  or  Tree  Sparrow. 

Fringilla  monfana,  Forst.,  Pbilos.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  405;  not  of  Linnceus. 

Fringilla  monticola,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1,  1788,  912. 

Spinites  moutico/u8,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  134. 

Spizella  mouticola,  Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  472.— Kennerly,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  iv,  29 
(Colorado  Cbiquito,  Arizona,  December). — Coop.  &  Sitck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 
1860,  203  (Fort  Dalles,  January).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 224  (Labrador, 
summer,  abundant).— ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  114. — Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  167. — Coues  6l 
Prent.,  Smitbs.  Rep.  for  1861  (1862),  412  (Washington,  D.  C,  November  to 
April,  very  abundant). — Board.m.,  Pt.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  127  (Calais,  Me.,  in 
summer,  common,  breeding  early).— Verr.,  ibid.  138  (Anticosti,  breeding). — 
Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  151  (Norway,  Me.,  spring  and  fall). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iv,  1864,  72  (Springfield,  Mass.,  October  to  May ;  also,  breeding  in  East- 
ern Massachusetts  in  1^5;  see  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  v,  213*). — McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 
V,  18(i6,  89  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  winter,  common,  not  known  to  breed).— CoUES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 87  (Arizona,  yfdc  Kennerly).— CovKSj  Pr.  Ess.  Inat.  v,  1868, 
283.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  115  (South  Carolina,  November  to 
March).— Dall.  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  285  (Alaska,  breeding).— 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 2:J  (October  to  April).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 205  (queried 
as  occurring  in  mountains  of  California). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177 
(Western  Kansas,  in  winter). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  119  (Massachusetts,  early 
November  to  late  April).— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871.— Aiken,  ibid.  1872, 
200  (Wyoming).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— CoUES,  Key,  1872, 
142.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  «&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  3,  pi.  27,  f.'5. 

Zonotrichia  (S2)i2elhi)  moniicola,  Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  7398. 

Passer  canadensis,  Briss.,  Om.  iii,  1760,  102. 

Fringilla  canadensis,  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790,  434.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  109. — Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  495.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 511 ;  v,  1839, 504;  pi.  Ie8.— Maxim.,  J,  f.  0. 
vi,  1858,  280. 

JEmberiza  canadensis,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  IStU,  252.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 105. — ^Aud.,  B. 
Am.  iii,  1841,  83,  pi.  166.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 107.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856 
210  (Essex  County,  Mass.,  October  to  May).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871 
(Minnesota,  not  very  common  ;  not  observed  in  summer). 

Spizella  canadensis,  Bi».,  List,*  1838,  33 ;  Cousp.  Av.  i,  1850,  480. 

Fringilla  arborea,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  12,  pi.  16,  tig.  3. 

Hab. — North  America  at  large,  excepting,  probably,  the  Gulf  States.  Infrequent  or 
easual  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Winters  high  up  on  the 
Missouri,  and  in  corresponding  latitudes  eastward.  Breeds  north  of  the  United  States, 
to  high  latitudes,  but  also,  like  the  Snow-bird,  in  mountains  within  our  ilmits. 

List  of  specimens. 
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Lieutenant  JVaiTcn's  Expedition. — 4509,  C<'dar  Island  ;  4510,  Medicine  River. 
Later  Expeditions. — 61028-31,  61153-62,  varions  Wyoming  localities. 

The  movemeuts  of  this  interesting  species,  as  well  as  its  general  dis- 
tributvou,  may  be  traced  in  the  above  quotations.  Its  western  records 
are  still  meagre,  but  sufficient  to  represent  its  range  in  that  quarter;  it 
appears  to  be,  like  the  Eastern  Snow-bird,  little  if  anything  more  than  a 
straggler  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  some  individuals  apparently 
straying  southward  in  that  direction  from  their  breeding  places  in 
Alaska.  Eastward,  the  Tree  Sparrow  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
species,  wintering  in  great  profusion  in  the  Middle  States,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  an(l  some  reaching  the  Carolinas,  beyond  which  it  has  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  traced.    It  also  winters  as  high  as  New  England, 

*Bat  this  instance  proves  to  be  not  authentic,  the  Chipping  Sparrow  having  been 
miataken  iar  the  Tvee  Sparrow,    See  Samuels,  Oru.  and  Ool.  of  New  England,  318. 
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and  even  the  Caiiadas ;  for,  a8  we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  a  hardy  little 
bird,  capable  of  enduring  extreme  cold,  and  only  forced  southward  by 
Bcarcity  of  food.  Its  breeiling  range  is  extensive ;  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
it  Dests  from  Labrador  to  Maine.  The  general  similarity  of  its  distribu- 
tion to  that  of  the  Snow-bird  leads  me  to  believe  it  will  yet  be  found 
passing  the  summer  in  the  mountains  of  the  Middle  States.  It  occurs 
through  the  greater  portion  of  British  America  in  summer,  from  At- 
lantic to  Pacific.  It  has  been  found  in  Kansas  in  August,  and  may 
breed  in  that  State. 

At  Fort  Randall  I  found  these  birds  as  abundant  as  I  have  ever  seen 
them  anywhere,  during  pleasant  weather  in  the  month  of  October.  All 
the  undergrowth  of  the  river-bottom  was  full  of  them,  in  troops  some- 
times numbering  hundreds,  singing  as  gaily,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  in 
spring-time.  With  the  colder  weather  of  the  following  month,  so  many 
moved  off  that  I  thought  none  would  remain  to  endure  the  rigor  of 
winter,  but  such  proved  to  be  not  the  case.  The  remainder  simply 
retreated  to  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  shrubbery,  where,  protected 
from  the  biting  winds,  if  not  from  the  cold,  they  passed  the  winter,  and 
to  all  appeaniuces  very  comfortably.  I  account  for  their  remaining  at 
this  inclement  season,  by  the  prolusion  of  seeds  of  various  kinds  that 
are  to  be  obtained  during  the  whole  winter ;  certainly,  those  that  I  shot 
were  in  good  condition,  and  generally  had  the  crop  well  tilled.  Their 
seclosion  and  quietness  at  this  season  is  reniarkable,  and  causes  them 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  overlooked.  On  several  occasions,  when  the 
thermometer  was  far  below  zero,  the  river  frozen  solid  for  two  feet  deep, 
and  snow  on  the  ground,  1  have  unexpectedly  come  upon  little  groups  of 
these  birds,  hiding  away  close  to  the  ground  among  and  under  a  net- 
work of  vines  and  rank  herbage,  close  enough  to  collect  and  retain  a 
mantle  of  snow.  When  startled  at  such  times  they  have  a  low,  pleasant 
chirp  as  they  flutter  into  sight  among  the  bushes,  scattering  a  little,  but 
ouly  to  collect  again  and  seek  their  snug  retreat  as  soon  as  left  to  them- 
selves. Whether  rendered  careless  by  the  cold,  or  through  a  natural 
heedlessness,  they  are  very  tame  at  such  times;  they  sit  unconcernedly 
on  the  twigs,  it  may  be  but  a  few  feet  distant,  chirping  cheerfully,  with 
the  plumage  all  loosened  and  putty,  making  very  pretty  "  roly-poly '' 
looking  objects.  There  is  a  particular  kind  of  plant  here,  the  seeds  of 
which  endure  all  winter,  furnishing  a  favorite  rei)ast.  In  a  clump  of 
these  tall  weeds  dozens  of  the  birds  may  be  seen  together,  busily  feed- 
ing. Some,  more  energetic,  spnng  up  and  cling  to  the  swaying  pan- 
icles, picking  away,  while  others  gather  about  the  stem,  getting  a  good 
dinner,  without  trouble,  off  the  seeds  that  their  neighbors  above  rattle 
down.  At  such  times  the  whole  company  keep  up  an  animated  con- 
versation, expressing  their  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  in  their  own  language; 
it  is  more  than  chirping,  and  not  quite  singing — a  low,  soft,  continuous 
chanting,  as  pleasing  as  it  is  indescribable.  The  Tree  Sparrow  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  sweet-voiced  of  our  Sparrows,  and  one  very  fond  of 
singing,  not  only  in  the  spring,  but  at  other  seasons;  times  are  hard 
with  it  indeed  when  it  cannot,  on  occasion,  tune  its  gentle  pipe. 

According  to  Mr.  Trippe,  in  Colorado  the  Tree  Sparrow  is  '^ abundant 
during  winter  in  all  the  willow  and  alder  thickets  along  the  streams, 
from  the  plains  up  to  7,000  feet,  and  occasionally  up  to  8,000.  It  arrives 
in  November  and  disappears  in  April." 

Accounts  of  the  eg:g  of  this  species  are  conflicting,  and  mostly  errone- 
ous.   Mr.  Hutchins  said  it  was  pale  brown,  marked  with  darker  spots,  a 
statement  copied  by  Nuttall  and  repeated  even  by  Dr.  Cooper.    Av\OlV\V>qv\. 
wrote  it  was  uniform  deep  blue,  Just  like  a  Chipping  S\vATtoV«>,\iwX> 
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larger.  The  egg  is,  in  fact,  much  like  that  of  the  Song  Sparrow,  being 
pale  bluish,  speckled  and  blotched  with  different  shades  of  reddish- 
brown.  It  measures  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  by  three-fifths 
in  breadth.  The  immense  series  in  the  Smithsonian,  from  the  Anderson 
Eiver  and  Yukon  region,  show  the  same  wide  range  of  variation  that 
the  Song  Sparrow's  egg  displays,  being  thus  different  from  the  eggs  of 
other  Spizellw.  The  niditication  varies,  the  nest  being  placed  indiffer- 
ently on  trees,  bushes,  or  the  ground. 

SPIZELLA  SOCIALIS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
Chipping  Sparrow. 

a.  sodalis. 

Fringilla  BOciaUs,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  127,  pi.  16,  f.  5.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 109.— NUTT., 
Mau.  i,  ia32,  497.— Aui>.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  21,;  v,  1839,  517  ;  pi  104. 

Emheriza  Hocialis,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 105 ;  B.  A.  iii,  1841, 80,  pi.  165.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 106. 

Spinites  HOcialiSj  Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  i,  18.51, 133. 

SpizcUa  Bwnalis,  Bp.,  List,  1838, 33 ;  Consp.  i,  1850, 480.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58, 473.— COUES, 
Key,  1872,  142,  fig.  86— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B,  ii,  1874,  7,  pi.  27,  f.  1 ;  and  of  late 
antliors  Kenerally. 

Zonoirichia  (Spizella)  sociaUs,  Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  7397. 

b.  arizancc. 

Spizella  fiodalia  var.  arizonwy  CouES,  Key,  1872,  143  (Arizona).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,. 

1874,  11. 

JJoft.— Temperate  North  America,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  especially  United  States. 
Breeds  chiefly  in  Middle  and  Northern  States.  Winters  in  tno  Sontbem  States  ancL 
south  into  Mexico.  Cuba.  Extremely  abundant.  (Among  extralimital  quotations 
are  :  Oaxaca,  Scly  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  '304  ;  Xalapa,  ibid,  1859,  365 ;  Cordova,  ibid.  1856,  305  ; 
Cul)a,  Laivr.j  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1860,  269 ;  Vera  Cruz,  Sumich.t  Mem.  Bost.  1869,  552.) 

Lieutenant  Wairen^s  Expedition. -^4^0^^  Bald  Island;  5411,  Fort  Lookout. 

Later  i;jrpfrf«ion«.— 60671-72.  Green  River  and  Little  Sandy ;  61779,  62311-14,  Idaho 
and  Wyoming. 

l>oi  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

SPIZELLA  PUSILLA,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
Field  Sparrow. 

(?)  Little  Brown  SparroWj  Catesby,  Car.  i,  35  (Motacilla  junooruvny  6m,,  i,  952 ;  Sylvia 

juncorum.  Lath.,  ii,  511. 
FringiUa  juncarum,  NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  499 ;  2d  ed.  i,  1840,  577. 
Fringilla  pttailla,  Wils.,  ii,  1810,  121,  pi.  16,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 110.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog. 

ii,  1834,  229,  pi.  139. 
Emberiza  pusilla,  AuT>.,  Syn.  1839, 104 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 77,  pi.  164.— GiB.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 105. 
Sphntes  puHlltUf  Cab.,  Mas.  llein.  i,  1851,  133. 
Spizella  pusilla,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  33 ;   Consp.  i,  1850,  480.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  473.— 

CouES,  Key,  1872,  143.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  5,  pi.  27,  f.  2;  and  of  lat^ 

authors  generally. 
Zonotrichia  (Spizella)  pusillaj  Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  7396. 

Hab. — Eastern  United  States;  breeding  from  Virginia  northward;  wintering  from 
the  same  point  southward. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 4800-01,  Big  Sioux  River;  4802,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans. ;  5412-13,  Knife  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

SPIZELLA  PALLIDA,  (Sw.)  Bp. 
Clay-colored  Sparrow. 

JEmhrha  pallida,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  251. 

^>i^e//a  pallida,  Bp,,  List,  1838,  33  (not  of  the  Conspectus).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A-  1858,  474.— 
8CL„  P,  Z.  S,  1859,  365,  379.— SCL.,  Cat.  XWit,  \U.— ¥Lkx\>,,  ^^.  1862, 167.- 
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AixuN,  Boll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  237  (Iowa).— 
CouES,  Key,  1872,  143.— Snow,  B.  KaDs.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874. 
11.  pL  27,  f.  3. 

Sfiniiet  paUiduSy  Cab.,  Mus.  Heio.  i,  1851,  133. 

Zonoirickia  (Spizella)  pallida,  Gkay,  Hand-list,  No.  7400. 

Emberiza  ikattuckn,  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  :M7,  pi.  493. 

Spizella  skatiuekH,  Bp.,  Cou8p.  i,  1850,  480. 

Fob.— From  the  Saskatchewan  and  Upper  Misnonri  to  Eastern  Kansas.  To  Texas 
{Mrd).    East  into  Iowa  (Tn2)iH'),  Wisconsin  (Hoif),  and  Illinois  {Holdeii). 

Lieutenant   Warreii^8  Expedition. — No.  ,  Cheyenne  River;   4803,  "Nebraska;" 

M)4,  Bijoux  Hills;  5414,  Blackfoot  country. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  typical  form  of  this  species  appears  to  be  one  of  the  more  char- 
acteristic birds  of  the  high  central  plains.  It  was  originally  described 
by  Swainsou  from  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Dr.  Richardson 
says  that  it  was  very  abundant  at  Carlton  House,  and  as  familiar  as  the 
Chipping  is  in  the  Eastern  States.  Audubon's  account  of  ^^Emheriza 
palMa"^  presents  nothing  incompatible  with  the  typical  form:  but  the 
specimens,  on  which  his  description  was  based,  procured  by  Townsend 
in  the  ^^  Rocky  Mountains,"  and  now  in  the  Smithsonian,  have  been  iden- 
tified by  Prof.  Baird  with  bretcerlj  which  renders  it  necessary  to  turn 
^^pallida,  AuD.,"  over  to  the  latter  variety,  although  indeed  his  quota- 
tions, and  the  habitat  he  assigns,  are  those  of  true  pallida.  He  after- 
ward described  the  typical  Missouri  bird  as  E.  shattuckii,  giving  the 
following  account : 

"This  handsome  little  species  is  found  quite  abundant  throughout  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  It  inhabits  with  particular 
partiality  the  small  valleys  found  here  and  there  along  the  numerous 
ravines  running  from  the  interior,  and  between  such  hills  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  Its  usual  demeanor  resembles  much  that  of  the 
Chipping  Bunting,  Einheriza  socialis  of  Wilson,  and  like  it,  it  spends 
mnch  of  it^  time  in  singing  its  monotonous  <litties,  while  its  mate  is  en- 
gaged in  the  pleasing  task  of  incubation.  When  approached,  it  will 
dive  and  conceal  itself  either  amid  the  low  bushes  around,  or  will  seek 
a  large  cluster  of  wild  roses,  so  abundant  in  that  section  of  country, 
and  the  fragrance  of  which  will  reach  the  olfactory  nerve  of  the  trav- 
eler or  gunner  for  many  paces. 

"The  nest  of  the  Shattuck  Bunting  is  usually  placed  on  a  small  hori- 
zontal branch,  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  1  believe  it  is 
occasionally  placed  in  the  broken  and  hollow  branches  of  trees.  The 
eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  blue,  spotted  with  reddish-brown  to- 
ward the  large  end,  and  placed  in  a  nest  so  slightly  formed  of  slender 
grasses,  circularly  lined  with  horse  or  cattle  hair,  as  to  resemble  as  much 
as  possible  the  nest  of  the  species  to  which  it  is  allied.''  These  observa- 
tions differ  somewhat  from  my  own,  given  beyond. 

I  found  this  bird  in  small  numbers  on  the  Republican  Fork  of  the 
Kansas  River,  near  Fort  Riley,  in  May,  frequenting  shrubbery  along 
the  stream,  and  also  open,  weedy  places  away  from  the  water ;  but  I 
noticed  nothing  peculiar  in  its  manners,  which  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Chip-bird.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  common  at  Topeka,  in  the  same 
State,  associating  there  with  8.  socialis.  He  also  quotes  ^^ pallida^  from 
Itah ;  but  as  he  does  not  recognize  the  distinction  of  var.  hreweri^  his 
observations  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  latter. 

The  eastward  extension  of  S.  pallida  has  only  been  of  late  generally 
recognized;  it  seems  to  correspond  somewhat  with  that  of  Vlreo  hellL 
In  Iowa,  according  to  Mr.  Tripi>e,  it  is  common  in  spring;  ** frequents 
the  thickets  and  copses  along  the  margins  of  the  wood&,  aiiOi\ia^  ^g^m^- 
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wbat  tbe  habits  of  the  Ked^poll,  feeding  ou  the  bods  of  the  elm  and 
other  trees  in  early  spring.'' 

It  is  singular  that  the  eggs  of  our  SpizeUce  should  differ  so  much 
among  themselves,  for  the  rule  is  that  congeneric  birds  lay  similar  eggs. 
Thus,  S»  moniicola  lays  an  egg  like  that  of  Meloapiza  ;  the  egg  of  8.  pu- 
fiilla  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  Junco^  except  in  size,  and  is 
altogether  different  irom  the  clear  green,  bhbckish-dotted  eggs  of  S. 
socialis  and  pallida. 

The  Clay-colored  Sparrow's  nest  abundantly  in  Dakota,  and  especially 
along  the  Red  River,  in  the  open,  low  underbrush  by  the  river-side,  and 
among  the  innumerable  scrub-willow  copses  of  the  valley.  They  pair 
here  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  the  males  come  into  full  song;  the 
nests  are  built  and  the  complement  of  eggs  laid,  usually  by  the  middle 
of  June.  During  this  month,  while  the  females  are  incubating,  the 
males  mount  the  tops  of  the  bushes  and  sing  continually — indeed  I  know 
of  no  more  assiduous  and  persistent  songster  than  this  little  bird  is,  al- 
though his  vocal  efforts  are  of  an  humble  sort.  His  ditty  is  a  simple 
stave  of  three  notes  and  a  slight  trill — nothing  like  the  continuous  song 
of  the  Chip-bird.  In  places  where  the  birds  are  plentiful,  several  males 
may  be  in  sight  at  once,  each  on  his  own  bush-clump,  while  his  mate  is 
Lcsting  below\  As  soon  as  incubation  is  over,  the  habit  is  entirely 
changed,  and  the  males  become  as  inconspicuous  as  their  consorts.  The 
l)airing  season,  during  which  the  males  mtiy  be  seen  continually  chasing 
the  females  about  in  the  bushes,  is  of  short  duration ;  and,  prelimina- 
ries adjusted,  both  birds  set  to  work  in  earnest  at  their  nest,  with  such 
success  that  it  is  complet/Cd  and  the  eggs  laid  in  a  week  or  two.  Most 
of  my  nests  were  taken  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  June.  In  one  case, 
in  which  I  visited  a  nest  daily,  I  found  that  an  egg  was  laid  each  day, 
till  the  complement  of  four  was  filled.  I  have  not  found  more  than  four 
eggs  in  a  nest,  and  sometimes  only  three.  They  are  of  a  light-greeu 
color,  rather  scantily  and  sharply  speckled  with  sienna  and  other  rich 
shades  of  brown — sometimes  very  dark  brown.  Generally  the  dotting 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  larger  end,  with  only  a  speck  here  and  there 
over  the  general  surface ;  the  dots  are  sometimes  in  an  area  at  the  butt, 
sometimes  partially  confluent  and  wreathed  around  it.  The  eggs  meas- 
ure about  0.62  by  0.50.  The  nest  is  always  placed  low  ;  I  never  found 
one  so  high  as  a  yard  from  the  ground,  and  generally  took  nests  within 
a  tew  inches,  in  the  crotch  of  a  willow  or  other  shrub,  or  in  a  tuft  of 
weeds.  The  nest  is  inartistically  built  of  fine  dried  grass-stems  and  the 
slenderer  wx^ed-stalks,  with  perhaps  a  few  rootlets ;  it  is  sometimes  lined 
quite  thickly  with  horse-hair,  sometimes  not,  then  having  instead  some 
very  tine  gra«s-toi)s.  It  varies  a  good  deal  in  size  and  shape,  according 
to  its  situation,  but  may  average  about  three  inches  across  by  two  deep, 
with  a  cavity  two  inches  wide  by  one  and  a  half  deep.  In  those  cases 
where  I  approached  the  setting  bird,  she  left  the  nest  when  1  was  a  few 
steps  away,  and  fluttered  directly  into  concealment,  w  ithout  attempting 
any  artifice  or  venturing  to  protest  against  the  spoliation  of  her  home. 

it  is  most  probable  that  two  broods  may  be  reared,  even  in  this  high 
latitude,  but  I  cannot  so  assert,  as  I  found  no  nests  nor  heard*  the  nup- 
tial songs  after  June.  In  July  the  birds  appear  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever,  from  the  accession  of  the  year's  broods,  and  now  go  in  little  troops 
in  the  shrubbery  along  with  several  other  kinds  of  Sparrows.  I  found 
them  in  all  wooded  and  shrubby  situations  in  Dakota,  but  never  out  on 
the  high  prairie.  Early  in  the  fall,  in  Dakota,  they  are  joined  by  num- 
bers of  Lincoln's,  Gambel's,  and  Harris's  Finches,  all  of  which  flutter 
throagb  the  shrubbery  together.    They  depart  for  the  South  early  in 
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October,  according  to  my  observations,  though  some  maj'  linger  later. 
In  the  spring  their  return  may  be  noted  on  the  Missouri  River,  in  the 
lejjiou  about  Fort  Kandall  for  instance,  toward  the  end  of  April,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Bay-winged  Buntings  and  Lark  Finches  arrive, 

SPIZBLLA  PALLIDA  var.  BREWERI,  (Cass.)  Coues. 

Brewer's  Sparrow. 

Emberiza  pallida,  AuD.,  Orn-  Biog.  v,  1839,  66,  pi.  398,  f.  2;  Syn.  1839,  103;  B.  Am.  iii, 

l??41,  71,  pi.  161  {nee  Sw.).    (See  lust  article.) 
SpizeOa  pallida,  Bp.  CouHp.  Av.  i,  1850,  480.— Woodh.,  Sitg.  Rep.  1853,  83  (New  Mex- 

ic(»)-—HERRM.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  part  vi,  48  (Texas  to  California).— Coues, 

Ibis,  1865,  1(>4  (Anzona). 
^Ua  ftrnrm,  Cass.,  Pr.  Piiilai.  Acad,  viii,  1856,  40.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58,  475.— Kenn., 

P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  part  iv,  29.— Couks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1«66,  87.-SrEV., 

U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Coop.,  B.  Cai.  i,  1870,  209. 
Zowtrickia  (Spizella)  breweri,  Giiay,  Hand-list,  No.  7399. 
Spiztlla  pallida  var.  bimceri,  Coues,  Keyf  1872, 143.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  13,  pi. 

27,  f.  4. 

JTisi.— Southem  Rocky  Mountain  region,  especially  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.    Texas. 
California. 

List  of  specimens. 
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Pierre's  Hole. 


June 20, 1860    F.V.Huyden.l  5.00 
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2.25 


Later  £jrpftfi/ioiM.— 60408-15,  Bitter  Cottonwood  and  Fort  Fetternian  ;  60673-4,  Big 
Sawly  anti  Green  River. 
Not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 

Brewei-'s  Sparrow  is  of  common  occnrrence  in  the  region  above  given. 
Inhabits,  as  I  observed  them  in  the  southwest,  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  typical  form. 

NOTE.--A  North  American  speciesof  this  genus,  not  occurring  in  tbe  Missouri  region, 
M  far  as  now  known,  is  tbe  following: 

SnzoxA  ATRiouLARis,  (Cab.)  Baird. 

SpinUti  atriffulariSf  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1B.'>1.  133. 

Spiidkatrigularis,  Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  IWW,  47();  IbiJO,  pi.  55,  f.  1 ;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  pt.  ii, 
1859,  Birds,  16,  pi.  17,  f.  1.— CoUKs,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  87  (Arizona).— Coop., 
B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  210.— CouES,  Kev,  1872,  144.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  15, 
pL«6.  f.  11,  12. 

Stntkus  alrimtnialiSj  CoiTCH,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad,  vii,  1854,  67. 

Spizella eritra,  CouES,  Ibis,  186.'),  118,  164  {Young). 

Spizella cana,  Bd.,  Mus.  Smitbs.  {Young). 

Bab.— MexicOf  and  southwest  border  of  tbe  United  States,  Arizona  {Coues),  Cali- 
fomia  {Xantus). 

ZONOTRICHIA  ALBICOLLI8,  (Gm.)  Bp. 
Wtalte-ttaroated  Sparrow. 

Fritgilla  albicoins,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 926.— Wiii^.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  p.  51,  pi. 22.  f.  2. 
ZoMotrickia  albicoUiSy  Br.,  Consp.  Av.  lt:?50,  47?^.— Cah.,  Mns.  Hein.  ISTyl,  132.— Bd.,  B. 

N.  A.  1858,  463.— Hayd..  Kep.  1862,  166.-C()LK8,  Key,  1872,  144,  fig.  88.— B.  B. 

&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  574,  i)l.  2<),  p.  10  ;  and  of  most  late  authors. 
Fringilla pennsyhanica,  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  1790,  446.-Br.,  Syn.  1828,  108.— Sw.  &  Rich., 

F.  B.  A.  ii,  l«.n,  256  (^wofm/iifl).— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  42;  pi.  8;  Syn. 

1839,  121  ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  153,  pi.  191.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  276. 
ZHciridtia  pennsylvanicat  Bf.,  List,  18*38,  32. 

Hai.^EaBteru  Province  of  North  America,  to  tbe  65th  parallel.    Not  observed  in 
AUbIul    Breeds  from  Northern  New  England  and  Minnesota  northward,  especially  in 
tlMJ  interior.    Winters  in  tbe  United  States  from  Maryland  (from  New  Yoik,  yuttall) 
soQlliward.    V^est  to  tbe  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  and  Dakota.    Acc'\OLewta\  \\\  Y*\\\qv^ 
(Abenleensbire,  StotlanfL  August  17,  lfrf67;  Zoologist,  1869,  r>47  ;  TuvubuU,^.  Y».V«b, 
i^i»/  .Veur/ifjf,  P.  Z,  8. 1670,  ^2;  Euglnud,  Mowley,  P.  Z.  8.  1«72,  6^i\). 
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Lieutenant  Wairen^s  Expedition— 4990-01,  Big  Nemaha  River;  4788,  Wood's  Bluff; 
4785,  4787,  Blackbird  Hills:  4782,  4784,  4796,  Big  Sioux  River;  4783,  4786,  4789,  Ver- 
milion River;  4501,  White  Karth  River;  4502,  Cedar  Island. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  liayuolds'  Expedition. 

I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  cite  the  volaminoiis  records  snb- 
stautiatiug  the  above-mentioned  range  and  movements  of  tbis  familiar 
species.     Dr.  Hayden's  specimens  represent,  ns  far  hs  we  now  know, 
the  westernmost  limit  in  the  United  States     For  the  Eastern  States,  I 
have  found  no  record  of  the  bird's  breeding  south  of  the  northerly 
parts  of  New  England — not  even  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  Middle 
States,  where,  however,  some  may  yet  be  found  to  nestle,  like  the  Tree 
Sparrow  and  Snowbird.    Mr.  Mcll  wraith  does  not  give  it  as  breeding 
at  Hamilton,  Canada  West;  but  Mr.  Trippe  found  it  nesting  in  the 
tamarack  swamps  and  windfalls  of  Minnesota,  as  it  probably  does  at 
other  points  on  our  northern  frontier.    It  does  not  appear  to  reach 
Alaska,  although  the  westward  trend  of  the  Eastern  Zoological  Province 
reaches  to  the  Pacific  in  that  latitude.    Judging  from  the  dates  of 
collection  of  Dr.  Hayden's  numerous  specimens,  they  were  migrating  at 
the  time  of  observation.    The  bird  occupies  the  whole  Southern  States 
in  winter;  and,  selecting  a  middle  point  in  its  migrations,  we  may  clearly 
trace  its  movements.    Thus,  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  where  I  became 
familiar  with  it  during  several  years  of  observation,  many  spend  the 
winter  in  sheltered  situations;  but  the  great  increase  in  their  numbers 
during  spring  and  fall  show  that  the  great  body  of  them  moves  further 
south.    They  are  extremely  abundant  in  the  month  of  October,  while 
most  are  passing  through,  and  again  in  May.    Many  linger  until  the 
middle  of  May,  when  they  are  off  for  the  north,  leaving  not  a  single 
straggler.    They  frequent,  on  the  whole,  different  places  in  the  spring 
and  fall.    At  the  former  season,  they  enter  the  woods  in  large  numbers, 
less  closely  associating  than  during  the  fall,  and  ramble  over  the  ground, 
doubtless  in  search  of  insects,  the  last  year's  supply  of  seeds  being  in 
a  great  measure  exhausted.     In  autumn,  they  are  found  principally 
trooping  together  in  shrubbery,  along  hedge-rows,  the  brier-patches  of 
old  liehls,  and  similar  resorts,  where  the  seeds  they  like  are  plenty. 
Audubon's  account  of  their  manners  at  this  season  is  too  faithful  and 
viviil  to  ever  grow  out  of  date : 

"  How  it  comes  and  how  it  departs  are  quite  unknown  to  me.  I  can 
only  say  that,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  edges  of  the  fields  bordering  on 
creeks  or  swampy  places,  and  overgrown  with  different  species  of  vines, 
sumac-bushes,  briers,  and  the  taller  kinds  of  grasses,  appear  covered 
with  these  birds.  They  form  groups,  sometimes  containing  from  thirty 
to  fifty  individuals,  and  live  together  in  harmony.  They  are  constantly 
moving  up  and  down  among  these  recesses,  with  frequent  jerkings  of 
the  tail,  and  uttering  a  note  common  to  the  tribe.  From  the  hedges 
and  thickets  they  issue  one  by  one,  in  quick  succession,  and  ramble  to 
the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  yards,  hopping  and  scratching,  in  quest  of 
small  f^eeds,  and  preserving  the  utmost  silence.  When  the  least  noise 
is  heard,  or  alarm  given,  and  frequently,  as  I  thought,  without  any 
alarm  at  all,  they  all  fiy  back  to  their  covert,  pushing  directly  into  the 
thickest  part  of  it.  A  moment  elapses,  when  they  become  reassured, 
and,  ascending  to  the  highest  branches  and  twigs,  open  a  little  concert, 
which,  although  of  short  duration,  is  extremely  sweet.  There  is  much 
plaintive  softness  in  their  note,  which  I  wish,  kind  reader,  I  could 
describe  to  you ;  but  this  is  impossible,  although  it  is  3'et  ringing  in  my 
ear,  a«  if  I  were  in  those  very  fields  where  I  have  so  often  listened  to  it 
njtli  deJigbt,    No  sooner  is  their  music  over  tban  they  return  to  the 
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field,  and  thus  continae  alternately  sallying  forth  and  retreating  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  At  the  approach  of  night  they  uiter  a 
sharper  and  shriller  note,  consisting  of  a  single  Uvitj  repeated  in  smart 
saccessioo  by  the  whole  group,  and  continuing  until  the  first  hooting  of 
soDie  owl  frightens  them  into  silence.  Yet,  oiten  during  fine  nights,  L 
have  heard  the  little  creatures  emit,  here  and  there,  a  twit,  as  if  to  assure 
each  other  that  *  all's  well.' " 

The  musical  abilities  of  this  pretty  Sparrow,  to  which  Audubon  so 
feelingly  alludes,  are  of  a  high  order,  though  the  song  is  rather  notable 
for  its  hmpid  sweetness  than  for  power  and  brilliancy.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  express  the  sound  in  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  species, 
in  some  sections,  "  Peabody-bird."  It  seems  to  say,  peea^body^  a'bodij^ 
afbody,  a'bodyj  beginning  clear,  high,  and  loud,  with  prolonging  of  the 
first  syllable ;  then  rising  still  higher  and  shortly  accenting  the  second 
note;  then  trilling  the  remainder  with  a  falling  inflexion  and  decreasing 
vokiDQe;  this  latter  part  being  repeated  three  or  lour  times,  the  a'  still 
accented,  but  with  diminishing  emphasis.  I  think  it  might  be  readily 
written  in  musical  notes,  but  I  am  unable  to  do  so. 

Aadabon  does  not  appear  to  have  known  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this 
bird,  since  he  copies  Bichardson's  account.  It  builds  on  the  ground, 
Qsoally  among  bushes,  in  various  situations;  the  nest  is  made  of  dried 
grass,  weed-stems,  and  moss,  lined  with  thready  rootlets  or  very  tine 
grasses.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  measuring,  on  an 
average,  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  long  by  three-filths,  or  a  little  more,  in 
breadth,  and  are  dull-whitish,  with  spots  and  splashes  of  surface-brown 
and  similar  shell-markings  of  neutral-tint.  It  breeds  in  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  in  June;  I  do  not  know  whether  more  than  one  brood  is 
reared  each  season. 

The  change  of  plumage  of  the  head  of  this  species  offers  an  interesting 
point,  apparently  not  yet  determined.  Only  the  male,  it  appe^irs,  gets 
the  pore  black  of  the  crown,  and  only  during  the  breeding  season. 
Though  I  have  shot  great  numbers  in  the  fall,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
ever  got  one  at  that  season  in  perfect  head  feathering,  so  that  it  l)ecomes 
probable  that  the  breeding  livery  is  put  off  with  a  late  summer  moult. 
And  even  in  spring,  in  the  Middle  States,  the  number  of  brown-headed, 
or,  at  any  nite,  of  imperfectly  black-crowned  individuals,  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  those  in  breeding  dress.  I  used  to  take  a  few  such  in 
May,  just  before  they  moved  ott*,  but  they  were  rarities.  This  circum- 
stance may  be  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Allen's  observation,  that  the  male 
does  not  attiiin  its  mature  colors  until  the  second  spring.  *'  The  young 
males,"  he  observes,  "sing  equally  well  with  the  adults,  and  probably 
breed  in  this  plumage.  Observing  many  birds  singing  in  the  garb  of 
the  female  drew  my  attention  to  the  subject,  and  dissection  showed 
them  invariably  to  be  males.  This  accounts  for  the  great  proportion  of 
birds  in  the  livery  of  the  female,  both  in  spring  and  fall,  often  observed." 
These  remarks  may  bear  as  well  upon  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
lam  not  aware  that  other  writers  have  mdicated  that  the  female  of  this 
species  is  songless;  I  was  certainly  myself  unaware  of  the  fact,  if, 
indeed,  it  be  so. 

The  eggs  of  Zonotrichm  aWicoUis,  and  of  leucophrys,  with  its  varieties, 
we  not  distinguishable  from  each  other.  They  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  of  Melospiza — heavy  marking,  in  interminable  variety, 
vith  different  reddish  and  darker  brown  shades,  upon  a  dull,  pale 
greenish  or  grayish  ground.  These  markings  may  be  large  blotches, 
or  mere  marbling  in  fine  points;  at  the  butt  of  the  egg  the  reddish 
ooloratiou  is  frequent]^  nearly  uniform. 
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ZONOTRICHIA  LEUCOPHRYS,  (Forst.)  Sw. 

Wtaite-erowned  Sparrow, 

Emberiza  Imc&phrys,  Forst.,  Philos.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  382,  403, 426.— Gm.,  Syst  Nat.  i,  1788, 
874.— WiLS.,  Am.  Oru.  iv,  1811,  49,  pi.  31,  f.  4. 

Fringilla  leucophrys,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  107.— Nujt..  Man.  i,  1832,  479.— -^D.,  Cm.  Bioj?.  ii, 
1834,  SS;  V,  1839,  515;  pi.  114.— AuD.,  Syu.  1839,  121.— AUD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 
157,  pi.  192.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1856,  211  (Essex  County,  Mass.,  very  rare, 
May  and  Sept.). — TRiPrE,  ibid,  vi,  1871,  116  (Minnesota,  common,  breeding). 

Fringilla  (Zonoirichia)  Icucophri/Sj  Sw.  «fc  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  255. 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys^  Bp.,  List,  1838,  32;  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850,  478. — Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
1853,  84  (Indian  Teriitory,  Texas,  New  Mexico;  but  mixes  it  with  var.  iit/'er- 
wedia).— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  (error  for  iwfniHCf/m?).— Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859, 
p.  —  (Cajje  St.  Lucas!). — Reinil,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  7  (Greenland,  breeding).— 
Wheat.,  Oliio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— Coles,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  223  (Labrador, 
abundant,  breeding).— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862,  166.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep. 
1861,  (1862),  412  (Washington,  D.  C,  winter,  until  May  10,  rare  and  irregular). — 
BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  126  (Calais,  Me.,  not  common). — Verr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iii,  151  (Norway,  Me.,  spring  and  fall,  rare). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess,  Inst 
iv,  1864,71  (Springfield,  Mass.,  rare  in  springand  autumn, "  possibly  breedn ")• — 
— Coues,  ibid.  V,  1868,  282.— Coles,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  115  (Sonth  Caro- 
lina, Oct.  to  Apr.,  not  common). — LAWii.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1868,  2&6. — 
Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  517  (Northern  Illinois,  May,  quite  common). — 
TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  22  (Sept.  to  May,  rather  rare).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 
118  (Massachusetts,  very  rare  migrant). — Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871 
(common,  and  breeding  at  Quebec;  various  New  England  localities). — Stkv., 
U.  S.Geol.Surv.Tor.  1870, 464  (Wyoming).- Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  681  (Montana).— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870  (Capo  St.  Lucas,  in  winter).— Alucn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872,  156,  163,  177  (mountains  of  Colorailo,  to  above  timber-line,  in  July). — 
Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  200  (Sherman,  Wyo. ;  "common  wherever  there  i« 
brush").— Coi:es,  Key,  1872, 144.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A  B.,  i,  1874, 566,  pi.  25,  f.  9, 10. 

(f )  Spizella  maxima^  Bp.,  Couip.  Rend.  1853,  — . 

ZTab.— Eastern  North  America  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Greenland  {Reinhardi). 
Cape  St.  Lucas  in  winter  {Xantus),  Not  given  by  AlUn  among  winter  birds  of  Florida, 
nor  by  Dull  and  Bannister  as  occurring  in  Alaska. 

Lieutenant  TVarren^a  Expedition.— ^47i}4j  Vermilion  River;  5403,  Knife  River;  9238, 
Black  Hills. 

Later  A'jrpedi/iotia.- 59882-6,  Colorado  ;  60656-9,  62301-2,  Wyoming ;  62300,  Montana. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Like  other  uaturalists  who  have  visited  the  forbiddlDg  shores  of  Lab- 
rador, I  found  the  White-crowned  Sparrow  one  of  the  most  abundant  of 
the  summer  birds  of  that  country.  Labrador  and  Newfoundland, 
indeed,  appear  to  be  the  principal  breeding  resorts  of  the  species  along 
the  Eastern  coiujt.  The  nest  appears  to  be  always  placed  on  the  ground ; 
the  situations  generally  selected  are  thick  patches  of  low  heath,  and  the 
still  more  dense  growths  of  scrubby  couiters.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
mosses,  but  lined  with  a  quantity  of  very  tine  dried  grasses  or  rootlets, 
set  evenly  round  and  round.  The  egga  are  four  or  live  in  number, 
about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  pale  greenish,  speckled  and 
blot<5hed,  particularly  toward  the  larger  end,  with  brown  and  neutral 
tint.  The  descriptions  of  some  of  the  earlier  authors  are  certainly  erro- 
neous, probably  relating  to  the  egg  of  the  Tit-lark,  which  breeds  abun- 
dantly with  the  White-crowned  Sparrow,  and,  like  it,  builds  a  mossy 
nest  on  the  ground.  I  found  nestlings  but  a  few  days  old  the  last  week 
in  July ;  these  were  perhaps  of  a  second  brood,  as  many  birds  of  the 
year  were  fly  ing  about  the  same  time.  The  southward  migration  begins, 
according  to  Audubon,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  August;  this  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  the  birds  in  New  England,  and 
even  in  the  Middle  States,  in  September.  The  migration  is  very  exten- 
sive, tbe  birds  scattering  all  over  the  United  States,  and  wintering  as 
far  north,  at  least,  as  Maryland.  Audubon  says  that  they  pass  beyond 
Texan  J  bat  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  personal  observatiou 
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to  that  effect,  and  I  cannot  lay  my  band  on  a  Mexican  quotation.  I  can 
hardly  understand  the  scarcity — much  less  the  irreguhirity — of  the 
occurrence  of  the  birds  along  the  Atlantic  States,  considering  the  num- 
bers that  breed  to  the  northward,  unless  the  migration  is  performed 
obliquely  and  in  the  interior.  At  Washington,  lor  example,  I  found 
that  they  were  not  to  be  depended  upon  at  ail.  Dr.  Prentiss  and  I  used 
to  look  for  them  in  October,  and  especially  in  April,  and  some  years  we 
found  a  good  many,  while  at  others  there  api)eared  to  be  none  iit  all. 
They  seemed,  on  the  whole,  more  frequent  in  spring  than  in  the  fall,  and 
all  thase  we  secured  were  in  breeding  dress.  They  remained  some- 
times until  the  second  week  in  May  ;  frequented  the  same  situ"^.tions  as 
the  White-throats,  often  associating  with  them,  and  showing  very  simi- 
lar traits. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  authentic  record  of  this  bird  breeding  along 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  United  States,  not  even  in  Northern  New  England, 
vhere  some  might  be  expected  to  pass  the  summer,  and  where,  indeed, 
they  may  yet  l^  found.  Mr.  Cooper  gives  a  Quebec  reference.  In  the 
West,  however,  the  case  is  different.  According  to  Mr.  Trippe,  they 
breed  in  Minnesota ;  and  Mr.  Allen  gives  the  particularly  interesting 
instance  of  occurrence  high  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  in  July— a 
date  that  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  ot  their  breeding  in  that  elevated 
locality.  The  parallelism  between  the  present  case  and  that  of  the 
Tit-lark,  already  mentioned,  is  here  extended  and  perfected.  Beyond 
this  point  the  species  is  less  easily  traced,  for  it  directly  becomes  mixed 
Vi\)  mxh  var.  intermedia.  Dr.  Kennerly  has,  however,  noted  the  occur- 
rence of  leucaphrys  in  Western  Arizona ;  while  Prof.  Baird  records  it 
from  Cape  St.  Lucas.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  not  to  tind  the  species 
iu  DalFs  List,  and  think  it  will  yet  be  detected  in  Alaska. 

The  song  of  this  Sjiecies  bears  a  close,  general  resemblance,  to  that  of 
the  White-throat,  but  is,  nevertheless,  instantly  distinguishable.  It  is 
a  less  enterprising  vocal  effort,  of  only  live  or  six  syllables,  likcj?©^,  dee^ 
^^dlid^,  the  two  first  long  drawn,  rising,  the  rest  hurried  and  lowering. 
pnlike  the  White-throat,  this  species  has  no  evident  sexual  color-mark- 
ingg,  the  female  sharing  with  the  male  the  pure  black  and  white  of  the 
truwij;  the  young,  however,  have  the  black  replaced  by  rich,  warm 
brown. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  was  obtained  at  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas, by  Mr.  Allen,  who  says  that  in  the  mountiuus  of  Colorado  it  was 
frequent  in  all  favorable  localities  from  about  8,000  feet  up  to  above 
timber-line.  "  It  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  birds  met  with  along 
the  northern  and  western  borders  of  South  Park,  but  was  nowhere  more 
numerous  than  at  the  upper  verge  of  the  timber  on  the  Snowy  Eange. 
It  is  essentially  a  woodland  species." 

The  following  interesting  notice  is  communicated  by  Mr.  Trippe: 
"  This  Sparrow  appears  iu  the  lower  valleys  of  Clear  Creek  County,  Colo- 
rado, in  the  lirst  or  second  week  of  May,  and  soon  becomes  very  abundant, 
fi'equeutiug  the  shrubby  banks  of  the  streams,  and  occasionally  ventur- 
ing some  distance  upon  the  hillsides,  but,  as  a  rule,  keeping  close  to  the 
brooks  and  creeks.  As  the  snow  disappears  it  ascends  higher  and 
higher,  reaching  timber-line  bj"  the  middle  of  June,  and  going  up  to  the 
extrenae  limit  of  the  willows  and  junipers,  being  nowhere  more  abun- 
<laut  than  in  those  dense  thickets  that  shut  the  upper  edge  of  the  tim- 
ber. By  far  the  greater  number  pass  the  breeding  season  there,  but  a 
few  Dest  lower  down,  as  far  as  8,500  feet,  below  which  it  does  not  occur 
(luiiug  summer.  In  habits,  during  the  breeding  season,  it  resembles 
the  iSoug  Sparrow,  seekiu^r  its  food  in  the  grass  and  vxiuoiig  \Xi"e>  vix'S 
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leaves  in  the  thickets.  It  sings  constantly  during  June  and  Jul^^  and 
occasionally  in  August,  mounting  to  the  top  of  some  high  bush,  the 
dead  limb  of  a  pine,  or  any  convenient  perch  well  elevated  above  the 
surrounding  shrubbery,  and  chanting  its  ditty  at  short  intervals  for 
half  an  hour  or  more  at  a  time — a  lively,  agreeable  song,  fine  and  clear, 
and  frequently  heard  from  a  score  or  more  of  birds  at  once,  with  a  most 
pleasing  effect.  While  his  mate  is  setting,  the  male  sings  almost  con- 
stantly throughout  the  day,  and  sometimes  even  late  into  the  evening, 
long  after  dark — I  have  heard  it  at  midnight,  and  even  as  late  as  one  or 
two  o'clock.  It  is  very  tame ;  a  pair  had  their  nest  within  a  few  feet  of 
our  camp  at  Chicago  Lake,  and  all  the  bustle  and  noise  did  not  drive  the 
female  from  her  nest,  while  her  mate  would  pick  up  crumbs  which  we 
threw  to  him,  almost  at  our  feet.  It  commences  building  in  July,  and 
the  young  are  hatched  about  the  20th  ;  the  ne^t  is  placed  on  the  ground 
in  a  clump  of  bushes,  composed  of  coarse  grass  ami  weeds,  and  lined 
with  fine  grass.  The  eggs  are  usually  four,  of  a  pale  bluish-green,  very 
thickly  speckled  and  dotted  with  reddish-brown,  the  latter  color  almost 
wholly  obscuring  the  former  at  the  larger  end.  In  September  it  begins 
to  descend ;  by  October  is  abundant  at  Idaho,  and  by  November  has 
disappeared.  It  is  by  no  means  as  numerons  in  the  lower  valleys  dur- 
ing fall  as  in  spring,  passing  through  much  more  quickly,  a  peculiarity 
shared  by  many  species  whose  migrations  are  similar,  as  Myiodiactes 
pkutilius,  Dendra'ca  auduboni^  and  others." 

ZONOTRICHIA  LEUCOPHRYS,  var.  INTERMEDIA,  Ridgw. 

RIdgway's  Sparrow. 

Zonotrichia  gamheUy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  460  (in  part.  luclndes  tbe  original  Fringilla 
gatnbeh  of  NmT.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  556;  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1843,  262,  or 
Zonotrichia  gamMiy  Gamb. ^  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  50,  which  is  tbe  Pacific 
coast  form,  appreciably  different). — Hayd.,  Rop.  1862, 166. — Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866, 84  (Arizona).— Dall  &,  Baxx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 284  (Alaska).— 
Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464  (Wyoiuing).--MERR.,  ibid,  1872,  681.— 
Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  199  (Black  Hills).— Trippe,  ibid.  237  (low^). 

ZonotricJiia  leucophrya  var.  gamheUy  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  157,  177. — CoUES, 
Key,  1872,  145  (in  part ;  includes  the  true  gambeli). 

Zonotrichia  leucophryu  var.  intermedia^  Ridgw.,  Mss.— -Coues,  Check-list,  App.  No.  — . 

Hab. — Kocky  Mountain  region,  Alaska  to  Mexico.  Middle  Dakota  (Cones),  East- 
ward, rarely,  to  Iowa  {Ti'ippe). 

Lieutenant  Jiarren^s  Exptilition. — 4793,  Dnrion^s  Hill ;  4795,  Vermilion  River. 

Later  ii>p«li<ton«.— 60646-55,  60989-95,  60993,61019,  various  Wyoming  locaUties; 
62299,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Ridgway  has  lately  shown  that  tbe  western  style  of  TeucophrifSy  so  similar  to  the 
typical  form  as  to  be  only  distinguished  by  the  different  loral  pattern,  and  which  is 
usually  called  ^'gambefi"  is  not  the  gambeli  of  Nuttall.  The  latter  is  contined  to  the 
Paci6c  coast,  and  is  a  very  curious  form,  having  almost  exactly  the  pluma^  and  gen- 
eral appearance  (excepting  the  bead-markings)  of  Z.  coronala.  Examining  these 
forms,  we  agree  with  him  in  making  a  varietal  distinction.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Pacific  coast  race  (true  gambeli)  of  the  peculiar  purplish-ashy  tinge  of  plumage  that 
marks  leucophrya  and  var.  intermedia,  and  the  bend  oi  the  wing  is  decidedly  yellowish. 
-Among  the  numerous  Warren  examples  of  leuvophrys,  are  two  refeiable  to  var.  inter- 
mediay  as  are  all  of  the  large  series  taken  by  Stevenson  and  Merriam,  as  above  quoted. 
They  are  found  associated  in  many  Rocky  Mountain  localities,  and  also  further  east, 
with  tnie  leueophryn.  Mr.  Allen  only  found  leucophrya  in  Kansas  and  Colorado,  meet- 
ing with  var.  **  gambeli  "  (intermedia)  in  Utah.  The  latter  I  found  abundant  in  Arizona, 
at  various  seasons,  though  most  plentifully  during  the  migrations ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
resident  in  the  Territory,  the  varied  conditions  of  surface  of  which  offer  suitable 
retreats  at  the  different  seasons.  In  Dakota  I  encountered  it  in  numbers  as  far  east  as 
102°  of  longitude,  during  the  fall  migration ;  no  leucophrya  proper  was  observed.  Mr. 
IVippe  has  noted  it  from  Iowa,  the  easternmost  locality  on  record. 
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ZONOTRICHIA  QUERULA,  (Nutt.)  Gamb. 

Harris's  Sparrow. 

fHfigilla  quentlay  NUTT.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.,  1840,  555  (Westport,  Mo.)- 

lM9tfidkia  querulay  Gamb.,  Joaru.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  51. — Bp.,  Consp,  Av.  i,  1850,  478. — 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  46^.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  187-2,  127,  177.— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  145.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  237  (Iowa).— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 
7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A-  B.  i,  1874,  577,  pi.  26,  iig.  4,  7. 

fringma  karrini,  AUD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  331,  484. 

Frhyilla  comata,  Maxim.,  Reise  Nord-Aiu.  ii,  1841,  —  ;  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  279. 

2»iouickia  oomata,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  479. 

JJoi.— Refirion  of  the  Miflsonri.    East  to  Ei^stern  Iowa. 

Uentenant  Warren^ 8  Expedition.^! 97 ^  Fort  Leavenworth;  4798,  Upper  Missouri  River; 
1799,  Bald  Island  ;  5400,  Medicine  Creek. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Harris's  Finch  and  Sprague's  Lark  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  char- 
acteristic birds  of  the  Missouri  region.  The  former  has  not  yet  been 
ioaud  away  from  the  river  at  any  distance.  Nnttall's  original  is  said  to 
be  from  Westport,  in  the  State  of  Missouri ;  Audubon's  came  from  the 
Black-Soake  Hills,  in  the  Kickapoo  country,  and  Fort  Croghan.  Dr. 
Hayden  took  several  at  the  various  points  above  mentioned.  Latterly 
Mr.  Allen  found  the  species  '* exceedingly  abundant"  at  Fort  Leaven- 
vorth,  in  May ;  "  it  was  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  forests,  and 
generally  in  company  with  Z.  albicollis^  which  it  resembles  in  habits, 
and  somewhat  in  song."  He  informs  me  that  he  has  specimens  in  the 
Museaui  of  Comparative  Zoology  from  various  points  in  Iowa.  Prof. 
Snow  states  that  in  Kansas  the  bird  is  often  taken  in  winter,  probably 
resident,  and  abundant  in  May  along  the  Missouri.  In  Iowa,  according 
to  Mr.  Trippe,  it  is  abundant  in  spring  and  fall  in  Decatur  County : 
^^Tliis  beautiful  Sparrow  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  Fringillid<e 
that  pass  through  Decatur  County  in  spring  and  fall,  associating  at 
sach  times  with  the  other  Sparrows  and  Finches,  and  frequenting 
similar  haunts.  Its  notes  in  the  fall  are  a  simple,  loud  chirp,  not  dis- 
tingnisbable  from  that  of  the  White-throated  Sparrow,  and,  occasion- 
ally, a  low,  sweet  warble ;  in  the  spring  it  lias  a  curious  song,  beginning 
very  much  like  that  of  the  latter  bird,  but  ending  in  a  few  harsh, 
drawling  notes,  sounding  like  a  faint  mimicry  of  the  scream  of  the 
^'ight-Hawk,  and  totally  unlike  tbe  first  part  of  the  song." 

In  October  of  the  past  year  I  found  Harris's  Finches  in  numbers  at 
Fort  Baudall.  They  were  loitering  in  small  troops  in  the  undergrowth 
of  tbe  river- bottom,  along  with  Towhee  Buntings  and  hundreds  of  Tree 
Sparrows,  all  enjoying  at  their  ease  the  genial  sunshine  of  the  linger- 
ing season.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  the  birds  alive,  and 
I  was  struck  with  their  size  and  beauty — even  among  the  bushes  they 
looked  noticeably  larger  than  their  eastern  allies,  reminding  me  rather 
of  the  Z.  coronata  I  observed  some  years  since  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  saw  none  with  black  head — this  part  and  the  neck  appearing 
at  a  distance  grayish-brown,  with  irregular  dark  markings  on  the  throat, 
and  breast.  They  uttered  at  intervals  the  usual  sparrow-like  chirp,  but 
I  heard  no  song.  I  was  not  collecting  at  the  time,  my  outfit  having 
been  delayed  en  route  in  following  me,  but  their  image  haunted  me  for 
several  days,  until,  borrowing  a  gun,  and  securing  some  shot  (big 
enough  to  kill  ducks  with,  but  the  smallest  I  could  get),  I  started  after 
them  again,  expecting  of  course  to  find  them,  and  gather  a  good  suite 
illnstrating  the  immature  plumage.  Bnt  I  had  missed  my  chance.  I 
ransacked  the  same  tract  for  hours  without  success,  and  at  complete 
loM  to  account  for  their  sudden  di8appeara4ice,  till  I  recoWecleOi  v^'^Vl^^ 
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jast  had  a  cold  snap  and  a  storm.  No  doabt  this  sent  them  trooping 
off;  but  however  this  may  be,  I  am  satisfied  that  uot  a  single  individual 
passed  tlie  winter  in  the  vicinity. 

The  cold  in  winter  becomes  intense  at  Fort  Randall,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  marking  thirty  or  forty  degrees  below  zero.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  '*flat,  windy,  and  comfortable,"  furnishing  as  bleak  and 
dreary  a  prospect  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Even  the  shelter  affonled 
by  the  thick  undergrowth  and  low  position  of  the  river-bottom,  de- 
fended as  it  is  in  a  measure  by  bluffs  and  hills,  is  insufficient  to  allure 
any  but  a  few  of  the  hardiest  birds  to  pass  the  inclement  season.  The 
river  freezes  solid,  and  the  water-birds  betake  themselves  elsewhere; 
some  Hawks  and  Owls  remain,  indeed,  but  the  other  winter  land-birds 
of  the  immediate  vicinity,  as  far  as  I  have  made  them  out,  may  almost 
be  counted  on  the  fingers.  There  are  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  in  plenty, 
and  Quails  too,  though  these  smaller  birds  sometimes  freeze  to  death. 
There  is  a  stray  pinnated  Grouse  now  and  then.  Sorry  looking  Crows 
wing  about  and  croak  dismally,  and  gangs  of  Magpies  screech  noisil3' 
through  the  trees.  Snow-birds  fleck  the  open,  with  Shore-larks,  during 
a  part  of  the  season,  and  probably  Longspurs;  troops  of  Tree  Sparrows 
cower  under  the  bushes.  Cheery  companies  of  Titmice  stand  the  cold, 
and  Hairy  Woodpeckers  hammer  at  the  old  cotton  woods  as  industriously 
as  ever.  A  Shrike  is  seen  now  and  then  o  i  his  patient  perch ;  but  here- 
about the  short  list  ends. 

The  following  spring,  at  the  time  I  suppose  the  Finches  came  back 
to  Fort  Randall,  I  was  too  busy,  writing  portions  of  this  work  and 
attending  to  other  matters  incident  to  my  transfer  to  a  different  field 
of  operations,  to  look  after  them  ;  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  that  I  found  the  birds  again  and  secured  my  firsD 
specimens.  This  time  I  was  encamped  on  the  Mouse  River,  in  Northern 
Dakota,  and  with  the  onset  of  the  migration  among  the  Fritigillidce 
came  Harris's  Finches  in  plenty.  Where  the3'  came  from  I  have  no 
idea,  further  than  that  it  was  north  of  49-  ;  for,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  the  breeding  range  of  the  species  continues  undiscovered,  and 
nobody  has  yet  seen  the  nest  or  eggs.  I  presume  the  bird  has  some 
special,  restricted  breeding  localities,  of  which,  in  due  time,  we  shall 
learn.  The  birds  came  from  the  north,  just  as  the  White-throat  does, 
silently  and  unperceived ;  all  at  once  the  shrubbery  along  the  river- 
bottom  was  thronged  with  them,  as  well  as  with  Lincoln's  and  Ridg- 
way's  Finches.  In  their  general  appearance  they  recall  Fox  Sparrows, 
being  so  large  and  somewhat  reddish-colored,  with  heavy  dark  mark- 
ings underneath,  when  seen  from  a  distance.  They  go  in  little  troops, 
loitering  in  the  patches  of  briers  that  lead  out  from  the  continuous 
undergrowth  into  the  ravines  making  down  to  the  streams ;  and  their 
habit,  when  disturbed,  of  mounting  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  bushes  to 
gain  a  better  view,  together  with  their  size,  renders  them  very  con- 
spicuous. They  had  no  song  at  this  season,  nor  indeed  any  note 
excepting  a  weak  chirp.  I  saw  none  with  completely  blaek  head  and 
throat,  as  in  spring,  although  at  the  same  season  a  certain  portion  of 
the  Ridgway  Sparrows  were  in  complete  dress.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  ordinary  fall  plumage  is  given,  as  no  sufficient  account  of  it 
has  yet  appeared : 

2fa/e.— Bill,  light  reddish-brown,  paler  at  base  below ;  feet,  flesh-colored,  obscured  od 
the  toes ;  eyes,  brown.  Crown,  grayish-black,  every  feather  with  a  distinct,  narrow, 
pale  gray  edge  all  around,  producing  a  peculiar  effect ;  this  area  bounded  with  a  light 
ochrey-browu  superciliary  and  frontal  line,  aides  of  head  like  the  superciliary,  but 
tlic  auricular  patch  rather  darker  grayish-brown,  and   the  loral   region  obscurely 
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vhitUb.  Chin,  pare  \vhite,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  sharp  maxiUary  lino  of  blackish, 
with  a  rosty-red  tinge,  i^n  the  lower  throat,  a  large,  diffuse  and  partially  discontinu- 
oas  blotch  of  this  same  blackish-red,  cuttiug  off  ihe  white  chin  from  the\vhite  of  the 
rat  of  the  nnder  parts,  connecting  with  the  maxillary  streaks,  and  stretching  along 
the  sides  of  the  neok  and  breast  in  a  series  of  rich  dusky-chestnut  streaks.  On  the 
middle  of  the  breast  the  blotch  generally  runs  out  into  the  white  in  a  sharp  point,  but 
itBsize  and  shape  vary  interminably.  Tlie  markings  here  d<  scribed  are  all  included  in 
the  jet-black  hood  and  breast-plate  of  the  perfect  spring  dress  ;  and  between  the  two 
extremes  every  intermediate  condition  may  be  observed  at  various  seasons.  The  rest 
of  the  plnmage  does  not  differ  very  materially  from  that  of  the  adults.  This  is, 
eieepting  Z.  oonmata,  the  largest  of  our  Sparrows.  Len^^ th,  7.00  to  nearly  8.00  inches ; 
extent,  11.00  or  more ;  wing,  3.50 ;  tail,  rather  more  ;  bill,  along  culmen,  0.45  ;  tarsus, 
1.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  rather  less.  In  the  fall  the  sexes  are  not  distinguishablo 
by  any  outward  mark. 

NoTB. — ^The  only  remaining  North  American  species  of  the  genus  is  the  following : 

ZONOTRICHIA  CORONATA,  (Pall,)  Bd. 

iwibmxa  Goronata^  Palj»,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  pi.  — . 

ImiTv^ia  coronata,  Bd..  B.  N.  A.  1^58,  4(51.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
201.— Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  48  (breeding).— Dall  &  Bann., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  284  (Alaska).- Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870  197.— Coces,  Key, 
1872,  145.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  573,  pi.  26,  f.  1. 

Embtriza  atricapilla,  AuD.,  Oru.  Biog.  v,  18.i9,  47,  pi.  394. 

FringiUa  atHcapilla,  Ai;d.,  Syn.  1839,  122;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  162,  pi.  193. 

Fmplla  aurocupilla,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  555. 

Zonotridda  aurocapilUif  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  478.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  88. 

£aA.— Pacific  coast,  from  Alaska  to  Southern  California,  and  probably  eastward  to 
the  Bocky  Moontains. 
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Lark  Finch, 

Fii^giaagrammaca,  Say,  Long's  Exp.  i,  1823, 139.— Bp.,  Am.  Om.  i,  1825, 47,  pi.  5,  f.  3.— 
Bp.,  Syn.  1828.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  480.— Aud.,  Oru.  Biog.  v,  1839,  17,  pi.  390. 

Cho»iei/e8  ^rammoca,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  32;  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850,  479.— WooDii ,  Sitg.  Rep. 
1853,  86.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58,  456.— Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Nov.  1^59  (Cape  St. 
Lucas).— Ueerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  part  vi,  48.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860,200.—  Wheat..  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860  (Ohio,  three  specimens).— 
Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 166.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  379  (Oaxaca).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865, 
488  (Texas). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1H64. 84  (Massachusetts).- Mayn.,  Guide, 
1870,  142  (Massachusetts).- CouES,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1866. 84  (Arizona).— Allen, 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  495,  517  (Iowa  and  Illinois).— SuMiCH.,  ibid.  1869,  C»52 
(Vera  Cmz,  in  winter). — Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  lti68,  281  (Massachusetts). — 
Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Tor.  1870,  464.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  680.— Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  103.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1872, 201  (Wvoraing).— Trippe,  t7rid.237  (Iowa,  breeding).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 
7.— COUBS,  Kev,  1872,  146,  fig.  90.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  562,  pi.  31,  f.  1- 

i5*!5<ma  grammaca,  Aud.,  Svn.  1839,  101.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  63,  pi.  158.- **Bp., 
Am.  Cm.  8^«  ed.  iii,  65,  pi.  158."— PuTX..  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  244  (Gloucester, 
Mass.,  one  specimen,  in  1845,  af.  JUlnon). — Maxim.,  J.  f.  O,.  vi,  1858,  343. 

CAojidcftes  9trigatu8f  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  4*.^  (Mexico). 

flat.— Prairies  and  p'ains  of  the  West,  from  Illinois  and  Iowa,  &c.,  to  the  Pacific; 
oocasiooul  in  Ohio;  accidental  in  Massachusetts.    Cape  St.  Lucas.    South  into  Mexico. 


List  of  sjHjciiiiene. 


VJ348 
19349 


Yellowstone  R. 
do 


July  12, 1870 
do 


G.  H.  Trook.. 
do 


6.75 
6.50 


11.00 
11.00 


3.75 

3.50 


lAeuknant  Warr€n*9  Expediiion.—iS'ZO-Ul,  Upper  Missouri  River;  4822-23,  Big  Sioux 
Kiver;  5i«2-83,  Powder  River;  5.384-85,  Fort  Lookout;  9226-31,  9233-36,  1938,  Loup 
Jwkof  Platte  River;  9232,  Fremont,  on  Platte  River;  92:57,  Sand  Hills. 

^fer  ExpedUious.-^'^y  Bitter  Cottonwood  Creek ;  61668-71,  61776,  Utah ;  62307, 
doming. 

This  ia  one  of  the  most  abiiiidant  and  characteristic  birds  of  the 
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l)rairie  regions  of  the  West.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  in  company  with 
my  respected  friend,  Dr.  George  Engelmann,  the  eminent  botanist,  I 
observed  it  in  great  numbers  in  the  suburbs  of  Saint  Louis,  and  various 
accounts  exhibit  its  occurrence  in  the  flat,  open  country  of  several  States 
still  further  eastward.  A  solitary  instance  of  its  occurrence,  entirely 
accidental,  in  Massachusetts,  is  recorded.  In  the  West  it  appears  uni- 
versally dispersed,  and  it  is  conspicuous,  among  its  congeners,  by  its 
striking  colors,  agreeable  song,  and  pleasing  manners,  as  well  as  by  its 
abundance  in  all  suitable  localities.  Although  essentially  a  prairie  bird, 
it  is  not  confined  to  the  plains,  nor  is  it  exclusively  terrestrial ;  it  is 
observed  also  in  wooded,  broken,  even  mountainous  regions,  alighting 
on  trees  and  bushes  as  often  as  its  allies,  the  birds  of  the  genera  Zono- 
irichiay  Pooecetes,  &c.  I  found  it  frequently  in  the  openings  about  pine- 
woods,  in  the  higher  portions  of  Arizona,  where  it  is  very  numerous, in 
spring  and  fall  during  the  migrations,  though  less  so  at  other  seasons. 
Although  I  did  not  find  its  nest,  I  am  convinced  it  breeds  there,  having 
taken  very  young  birds  late  in  the  summer.  (It  breeds  in  Colorado, 
according  to  Mr.  Trippe.)  In  the  fall  it  collects  in  small  troops, 
rambling  in  the  grass  near  bushes  or  small  trees,  to  which  it  betakes 
itself  on  alarm,  like  the  Fox  Sparrow  and  other  species. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  1  observed  its  arrival  at  Fort  Itandall  in  large 
numbers,  late  in  April,  along  with  Spizella  pallida.  It  appeared  in 
straggling  troops  about  the  fort,  entering  the  parade-ground,  where, 
perching  upon  the  young  and  struggling  shade-trees  of  that  very  uucon- 
fined  establishment,  it  would  make  its  first  essays  in  the  way  of  nuptial 
song — music  that,  later  in  the  season,  becomes  stronger,  more  attractive, 
and  almost  incessant.  Further  north  than  this,  along  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  I  never  observed  the  bird. 

The  Lark  Finch  nests  on  the  ground,  like  the  other  prairie  FnngillidWj 
building  a  rather  rude  structure  of  grasses  and  weeds,  lined  with  very 
fine  tortuous  rootlets.  It  is  constructed  about  the  first  of  June.  The 
eggs  are  laid  during  the  same  month.  A  nest  before  me,  taken  by  Mr. 
Allen  on  the  Big  Muddy,  contains  seven  eggs.  The  eggs  of  this  species 
are  very  peculiar  in  coloration,  being  white,  curiously  streaked  in  zig- 
zag, much  like  the  Blackbird's  (AgeUeus).  The  markings  are  sharp  and 
distinct,  and  heavy  in  color — a  rich,  dark  reddish-brown  or  chocolate; 
sometimes,  where  the  pigment  is  thickest,  being  almost  blackish.  The 
markings  straggle  all  over  the  surface,  and  are  usually  accompanied 
with  a  few  spots  of  the  same  color.  The  egg  is  noticeably  globose,  very 
much  rounded  at  the  smaller  end,  measuring  about  0.75  by  0.65.  Other 
specimens,  however,  are  more  elongate,  measuring  as  much  as  0.85. 
According  to  Mr.  Kidgway,  the  nest  is  sometimes  placed  on  bushes  or 
trees. 

PASSERELLA  ILIACA,  (Merr.)  Sw. 

Fox  Sparrow, 

FHngilla  il'iaca,  Merr.,  Beit.  Gescb.  Vog.  ii,  1780-7,  49,  pi.  10.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat  i,  1788, 
923.~Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  112.— Nutt.,  Mau.  i,  1832,  514.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 
58 ;  V,  1839,  512 ;  pi.  108.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  119.— A ud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841. 139,  pi. 
185.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  211.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 116 
(Minnesota,  migratory,  uncommon). 

FHngilla  {Zonotrichia)  iliaca,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  ia31,  257. 

Pwmrella  iliaca,  Sw.,  Class.  B.  ii,  1837, 228.— Bp..  List,  18:58,  31 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 477.— 
WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Kep.  185:),  82  (Indian  Territory,  abundant,  migrratory).— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  488.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths. 
Eep.  for  1861  (1862),  413  (Washington,  D.  C,  October  to  April,  but  chiefly 
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November  and  March). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 127  (Calais,  Me.,  mi- 
gratory, common). — Verr.,  ibid.  138  (Anticosti,  common,  breeds). — Vehr.,  Pr. 
Ess,  Inst.,  iv,  1864,  73  (Springfield,  Mass.,  October,  November,  March,  April, 
sometimes  February).— Coces,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  283  (New  England,  mi- 
jfratory). — COUES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  116  (Sonth  Carolina,  November  to 
April).--LAWij.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1868,  287.— Tcrnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  13 
(October  to  March).- Dall  «fe  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  18G8,  285  (Alaska, 
summer,  breeding  abundantly).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  120  (Massachuhctts,  mi- 
gratory); and  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1871  (Qnchec,  breeding).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 
li,  187i,  279  (Florida,  rare).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1«72,  238  (Iowa).— CoUKS, 
Kev,  1872,  147,  fig.  91.— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  K.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 
50, 'pi.  78,  f.  2. 

fHngmarufa,  Wrr^.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1811,  53,  pi.  22,  f.  4.— Light.,  V<A'z.  1823,  No.  428. 

FrvuffiUa/erruginea,  WiL8.,  Cat.  vi,  1812. 

*^  Fmberiza  praientis,  Vieill." 

PMerella  obscura,  Verr.,  Pr.  Bost.  Sqc.  ix,  1862,  153  (Anticosti). 

JSoi.— Eastern  Province  of  North  America.  North  to  68°,  and  to  the  Yukon.  Breeds 
from  the  Brit  ish  Provinces  northward.  Not  observed  to  nest  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Winters  in  the  Middle  States  sparingly,  in  the  Southern  States  very  abun- 
dantly. West  in  the  United  States  only  to  the  edge  of  the  Central  Plains.  Accidental 
in  California  (spec,  in  Mns.  S.  1.)* 

Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

The  Fox  Sparrow  enters  the  Middle  States  from  the  North  in  October, 
and  by  the  fir^t  of  the  following  mouth  has  become  abundant.  Some 
linger  here  through  the  winter  in  sheltered  situations,  but  the  greater 
number  repair  further  south  early  in  December,  to  reappear  the  latter 
part  of  February,  thus  escaping  the  coldest  weather.  During  the 
winter  they  are  dispersed  over  the  Southern  States,  beyond  which,  how- 
ever, they  do  not  appear  to  pass,  as  I  have  found  no  record.  In  March 
they  again  become  plentiful  in  the  Middle  States;  and,  having  already 
taken  up  their  line  of  migration  toward  their  homes  in  the  North,  their 
coming  is  with  song  of  gladness  and  all  the  busy  stir  of  the  opening 
season.  They  are  not  all  off  until  April,  and  during  the  sunny  days 
that  precede  their  departure,  the  males  are  fond  of  mounting  the  little 
bushes,  or  even  the  trees,  to  warble  a  few  exquisitely  sweet  notes,  the 
overture  of  the  joyous  music  which,  later  in  the  year,  enlivens  the 
northern  solitudes,  whither  the  birds  resort  to  nest.  So  musical  is  the 
Fox  Sparrow,  indeed,  that  even  in  autumn,  when  the  transient  glow 
and  fervor  of  the  nuptial  period  has  subsided  and  commonplace  occu- 
pations alone  engage  him,  he  forgets  the  dull  season  at  times,  and  1isi>s 
fugitive  strains  of  sweet  memories  awakened  by  the  warmth  and 
glamonr  of  the  Indian  summer.  But  this  is  a  mere  fragment — the 
shadow  of  a  song  stealing  across  the  mind,  not  the  song  itself,  which 
we  only  hear  in  perfection  when  the  bird's  life  is  quickened  in  Ih©  snnnj', 
showery  April,  and  he  leaves  us  with  cheery  *' good-bye,"  promising  to 
come  again.  What  one  of  our  fringilline  birds  is  so  entirely  pleasing 
as  this,  my  favorite!  Strong,  shapely,  vivacious,  yet  gentle^  silver- 
tongued;  clad  most  tastefully  in  the  richest  of  warm  browns;  {>nd',  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  to  single  him  out  from  among  his  liumbler 
relatives,  a  high-bred  bird,  exclusive,  retiring.  We  do  not  find  him 
mixing  indiscriminately  with  the  throng  of  Sparrows  that  accompany 
him  in  his  journeyings  and  spend  the  winter  with  him.  With  a  few 
select  associates  of  his  own  kind,  perhaps  only  twa  or  three  families 
that  were  reared  together,  he  chooses  his  own  retreat,  and  holdB  ft 
against  intrusion.  In  some  little  glade,  hedged  about  with  almost  im- 
penetrable briers,  you  will  come  upon  him  and  his^  friends,  nestling 
among  the  withered  leaves  on  the  ground,  gently  calling  to  each  other 
ill  the  assurance  of  safety.  On  your  unwelcome  appearance,  they  will 
liurriedly  take  flight  together,  throwing  themselves  inta  tsUe  \\i\v\i^%\» 

11 
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sbrnbbery.  Yoa  will  find  such  company,  again,  in  the  ravines  over- 
grown with  smilax  and  brambles  that  lead  down  to  the  brook;  and  as 
you  pass  along  neglected  fences,  fringed  with  tall,  rank  weeds,  you  may 
surprise  the  birds  out  for  a  morning's  ramble,  and  make  them  hurry 
back  in  alarm  to  the  shelter  of  heavier  undergrowth. 

I  have  never  known  a  single  Fox  Sparrow  to  nest  in  the  United  States, 
nor  even  loiter  within  our  limits  through  the  summer;  though  Audubon 
states,  upon  perhaps  insufficient  grounds,  that  it  remains  in  abundance 
during  the  season  around  Boston.    Nor  did  I  find  a  nest  in  Labrador, 
where  it  is  said  to  breed,  as  well  as  in  various  British  provinces  north  ot" 
us.    '*  The  nest,"  says  Audubon,  "  which  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,, 
is  usually  placed  on  the  ground,  among  moss  or  tall  grass,  near  th& 
stem  of  a  creeping  fir,  the  branches  of  which  completely  conceal  it  from^ 
view.    Its  exterior  is  loosely  formed  of  dry  grass  and  moss,  with  a  care« 
fully-disposed  under-layer  of  finer  grasses,  circularly  arranged;  and  th© 
lining  consists  of  very  delicate  fibrous  roots,  together  with  some  feathers 
from  different  species  of  water-fowl."    The  eggs,  he  adds,  are  laid  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  5th  of  July.    The  nest  is  not  always,  how- 
ever, placed  on  the  ground,  but  sometimes  in  a  bush  or  low  tree,  eight 
or  ten  feet  high. 

The  eggs  show  the  same  style  as  those  of  Zonotrichia  and  Melos^^ 
in  heavy  coloring,  wholly  indeterminate  in  size  and  shape  of  the  mark- 
ings, upon  a  pale  greenish-gray  ground;  and  in  some  instances  the 
whole  egg  assumes  a  nearly  uniform  dark  chocolate  hue,  much  like  that 
of  Plectrophanes  lapponicus.  The  reddish-brown  blotching  is  usually, 
however,  much  as  in  a  Song  Sparrow's  or  White-throated  Sparrow's. 
The  size  of  the  egg  is  about  0.95  by  0.68. 

PASSERELLA  TOWNSENDII  var.  SCHISTACEA,  (Bd.)  Cones. 

Slate-colored  Sparrow, 
a.  townsendU, 

(1)  FringiUa  unalaskensis,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  675  {Oanalaahka  Bunting^  Lath.,  Syn. 

ii,  202;  Penn.,  52). 
Passerella  unalaskensiSj  FiNScn.,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  53  (Alaska). 
Fringilla  iownsendii,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  236,  pi.  424,  f.  7  ;  Syn.  1839,  119;  B.  Am. 

iii,  1841,  43,  pi.  187. 
Fringilla  (Passerella)  townsendiij  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  533. 
Passerella  iownscndiiy  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  18r.O,  477.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 489.— CooP.  &.  SuCK., 

N.  H.  Watjh.  Ter.  1860,  204.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  285.— 

CouEH,  Key,  1872,  352.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  53,  pi.  28,  f.  8. 
Passerella  iliaca  var.  to^Dnsendiij  Couks,  Key,  1872,  147. 
Fringilla  meruloidesy  ViG.,  Zool.  Beech.  Vov.  1839, 19  (Monterey). 
(?)  Emheriza  {Zonotrichia)  rvfina,  Kittl.,  Dcnk.  1858,  200  (Sitka). 

Hah, — Pacific  Coast,  North  America.    Alaska  to  Southern  California. 

b.  schistacea, 

Passerella  schistacea,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 490,  pi.  69,  fig.  3  (Platte  River  and  Fort  Tejon).— 

Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7. 
Passerella  iliava  var.  scMstacea,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  168  (Ogden,  Utah).— 

CouES,  Key,  1872, 147. 
Passerella  ioxcnsendii  var.  schistaceay  Coues,  Key,  1872,  352. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

1874,  56,  pi.  28,  f.  9. 
Passerella  megarhjncha,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  925,  pi.  69,  fig.  4  (larger  billed  form  from 

California).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  222. 
Passerella  totpnsendii  var.  megarhynchaj  B.  B.  <&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  57,  pi.  28,  f.  10. 
Passerella  schistacea  var.  megarhynchaj  Ridgw.,  ^'  Rep.  Geol.  Exp.  40th  parallel''  (in  press). 

^ab, — Central  region^  Kansas  to  California. 
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No  example  of  a  Pa8$erelUne  form  was  taken  by  cither  expedition  ;  bat  tbo  P.  "  BchU- 
tdoea "  waa  originally  based  upon  a  specimen  from  the  Platte,  within  the  region  em- 
braced in  the  present  report. 

I  am  mnch  inclined  to  doubt  the  distinctness  of  any  of  the  currently  reputed  species 
dPa$9ereUa,  but,  as  I  observed  in  the  Key,  it  may  be  as  well  to  allow  P.  iotpnseHdii  to 
rest  upon  its  characters  nntil  its  intergradation  with  iliaca  is  proven.  In  any  event, 
P^^tAutacea"  goes  with  tawnsendii,  as  a  paler  variety. 

CALAMOSPIZA  BICOLOR,  (Towns.)  Bp. 

Lark  Bunting. 

Tringilla  hicol&r,  Towxs.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1837,  189 ;  Narr.  1839,  346.--AUD., 
Om.  Blog.  V,  1S39, 19,  pi.  390. 

CaUmMpiza  bicolor,  Bp.,  List,  1638,  30 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 475.— Bd.,B.  N.  A.  1858, 492.— 
Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Nov.  1859  (Cape  St.  Lucas).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  ia')9, 
Route  32d  par.,  Birds,  13  (Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona). — Ha  yd.,  Rep.  186*2, 
166.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  490  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Pnila.  Acad.  1866,  86  (Ari- 
zona).—Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Tor.  1870,  465  (Wyoming).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i. 
1870,  225.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 137, 177.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 
201  (Wyoming).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 147.  -Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &,  R., 
N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  61,  pi.  29,  f.  2,  3. 

Cwjiddlina  McoloTy  Aui).,  Svn.  1839,  130.— Aui).,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  195,  pi.  202.— Maxl\i., 
J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  34*7. 

Doliekmyx  hicolor,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  203. 

fla&.— United  8tat4?8,  Plains  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Southward  to  Mexico,  and 
aero8B  to  Lower  California. 

IA9t  of  Specimens. 


19276 
19352 
19353 


34 


Fort  Benton. 
Bighorn  Mts. 
......do 


(? 

^ 
^ 


July  6,1860 
May  30,  18()0 
do 


F.  V.  Hayden. 

G.  H.  Trook.. 
do 


7.00 
7.00 


11.25 
11.25 
11.25 


3.60 
3.25 
3.25 


Ueutmant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5375,  seventy  miles  above  Yellowstone ;  5076,  Medi- 
cine Bntte ;  8928-29-31,  Loup  Fork  of  Platte. 
UUr  Erpeefitioii*.— 60392-5,  Camp  Curling  and  Bitter  Cottonwood ;  60760,  North 

BQtt«. 

The  Lark  Banting  is  one  of  the  most  singularly  specialized  of  all  oar 
fringilline  forms.  As  implied  in  its  name,  it  has  somewhat  the  habits 
of  a  Lark,  and  shares  the  long  inner  secondary  qnills.  An  eminently 
terrestrial  bird,  yet  the  hind  claw  is  neither  lengthened  nor  str^iight- 
€ned  as  is  asaal  with  passerine  birds  frequenting  the  ground  almost 
exclusively.  The  bill  is  that  of  a  Grosbeak,  being  shaped  almost  ex- 
actly like  that  of  Ooniaphea  cwrulea  for  instance,  and  the  sexual  differ- 
ences in  plumage  are  as  great  as  in  that  bird.  But  a  more  remarkable 
circumstance  still  is  the  seasonal  change  of  plumage,  which  is  exactly 
correspondent  with  that  of  the  Bobolink,  to  which  the  species  bears  a 
general  similarity  in  coloration.  This  fact  was  first  noticed,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  Allen,  in  the  paper  above  quoted :  "After  the  moulting  season, 
the  males  assume  the  plumage  of  the  female,  the  change  in  color  being 
similar  to  that  of  the  males  of  Bolichonyx  oryzivora.^  There  is  still 
another  curious  analogy,  that  the  same  writer  has  brought  out :  "  It 
has  habits  that  strongly  recall  the  Yellow- breasted  Chat,  singing  gen- 
erally on  the  wing,  hovering  in  the  same  manner  as  that  bird,  while  its 
notes  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  Chat,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  them." 

This  author  remarks  that  he  found  the  bird  very  wary  and  difiScult 
to  shoot — a  fact  at  variance  with  my  own  experience.  I  found  it  com- 
iDOQ  from  the  plains  in  Kansas  to  the  Baton  Mountains,  westward  of 
which  I  never  saw  it.  In  some  places  it  was  extremely  abuudaiit)^  a\\d 
birly  to  be  considered  the  characteriatic  species.    TUia  N^a^  m  5\vw^^ 
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when  the  birds  were  breeding,  apparently  in  straggling  groups,  keeping 
npsomewhatofassociation,butbynomean8  intimate  companionship, still 
less  flocking ;  each  pair  findi>ng  its  own  business  sufficiently  interesting 
and  absorbing.  As  I  was  traveling  by  coach  at  the  time,  I  bad  no 
opportunity  of  looking  for  the  nests.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  I  saw 
scarcely  any  females,  the  birds  were  then  either  incubating  or  brooding 
over  their  young.  The  more  conspicuous  and  voluble  males  were  almost 
constantly  in  view,  fluttering  over  the  grass,  every  now  and  then  start- 
ing up  on  tremulous  wing,  almost  perpendicularly  in  the  air,  hovering 
and  singing  the  while,  till  they  dropped  as  if  exhausted.  Sometimes 
several  were  in  view  at  once,  and  1  used  to  watch  their  vocal  rivalry 
with  unflagging  interest,  as  each  strove,  it  seemed,  to  rise  the  higher, 
and  carol  the  louder  its  joyous  song. 

The  Calamospiza  nests  on  the  ground  in  open  prairie,  building,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  a  rather  rude  structure  of  grasses  and  slender 
weed-stalks,  with  merely  a  little  finer  material  of  the  same  sort  for  lin- 
ing. The  nest  is  sunk  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  eggs 
are  commonly  five  in  number,  sometimes  only  four.  They  are  of  a  clear 
pale  bluish-green,  and  look  almost  exactly  like  those  of  a  Bluebird,  in 
fact,  could  not  be  distinguished  with  certainty,  though  rather  larger 
and  thicker.  Karely  a  set  of  eggs  is  found  very  sparsely  dotted,  as 
frequently  happens  with  these  pale  greenish  eggs ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  white  one,  like  the  curious  white  eggs  Bluebirds  sometimes  lay. 
The  egg  varies  in  size  and  shape  from  0.80  to  0.95  in  length,  by  about 
0.65  in  breadth.    Cow-birds'  eggs  are  frequently  found  in  the  nest. 

The  following  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Allen  for  this  work  :  "  The 
Lark  Bunting,  though  of  rather  local  distribution  and  limited 
range,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  intere«^ 
ing  birds  of  the  plains.  Generally  in  the  breeding  season  a  number  of 
pairs  are  found  in  the  same  vicinity,  while  again  not  an  individual  may 
be  mot  with  for  many  miles.  At  other  seasons  it  is  eminently  gregari- 
ous, roving  about  in  considerable  flocks.  In  its  song  and  the  manner 
of  its  delivery  it  much  resembles  the  Yellow-breasted  Chat  {Icterla 
mrens)^  like  that  bird  rising  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  air,  and 
poising  itself  by  a  peculiar  flapping  of  the  wings  during  its  utterances, 
then  abruptly  descending  to  the  ground  to  soon  repeat  the  manoeuvre. 
It  is  a  very  strong  flier,  and  seems  to  delight  in  the  strongest  gales, 
singing  more  at  such  times  than  in  comparatively  quiet  weather.  I 
met  with  several  colonies  not  far  from  Fort  Hays  in  June  and  July,  and 
later  at  Cheyenne,  Laramie,  and  in  South  Park,  and  in  the  elevated 
open  table-lands,  between  South  Park  and  Colorado  City.  They  were 
also  frequent  along  the  route  from  Colorado  City  to  Denver,  sometimes 
considerable  flocks  being  met  with.  They  were  then  moulting,  and  the 
parti-colored  flocks  of  young  and  old  were  quite  unsuspicious  and  easily 
approached.  During  the  breeding  season  we  found  them  exceedingly 
shy  and  difficult  to  procure,  and  were  unsuccessful  in  our  efforts  to  dis- 
cover their  nests." 

EUSPIZA  AMERICANA,  (Gm.)  Bp. 
Black-throated  Banting. 


Maxim.,  J,  f,  O.  vi,  IS^yS,  341. 
J^W^iV/a  (^piza)  Americana,  JBp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  ISo.  8o» 
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IHngiUa  americana,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 107. 

CitUbi  americanaf  Less.,  Tr.  Ofd.  1831,  440. 

Ewpiza  amerioana,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  32 :  Cousp.  i,  1850,  469.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 
87  (Indian  Territory,  Texas,  New  Mexico). — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  18r^8,  494.— Whkat., 
Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  18<W  (plentiful).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1861,  298  (New 
Granada).— CouES  &  Prknt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  (1862)  413  (Washington, 
D.  C,  May  to  Sept.,  abundant).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  168.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iv,  1864,  84  (Massachusetts,  rare,  or  occasional). — CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 
V.  1868,  284  (northeast  to  Massachusetts). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1861,  296 
(Panama);  186.5,  181  (Nicaraguu) ;  viii,  1868,  286  (New  York);  ix,  1868,  103 
(Costa  Rica). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868  (South  Carolina  in  summer,^e 
Gihbes). — Allen,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1868,  505  (Western  Iowa,  very  abundant, 
breeding),  and  517  (Northern  lllinoiH,  common). — Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  24 
(May  to  Sept.,  plentiful.)— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  490  (Texas).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1867,  142  (Veragua).— Cass.,  Pr.  PhiLo.  Acad.  1860,  140  (Turbo).— Sumich., 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  552  (Vera  Crnz,  wintering). — SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i, 
1859,  18  (Gautemala). — Mavn.,  Guide,  1870,  120  (Massachusetts,  three  instan- 
ces noted). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177  (Kansas  and  Colorado). — 
Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  238  (Iowa,  breeding).— Coues,  Kev,  1872,  14b.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  65,  pi.  28,  f.  11, 12. 

EtupiHa  americanaj  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  133. 

FnngiUaflavicollU,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  926. 

Fringilla  mexicanay  Mt)LLEH,  Syst.  Nat.  Suppl.  165. 

Emberiza  mexicana,  Gm.,  S.  Nat.  i,  1788, 873.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790, 412.    (P.  E.  386, 1.) 

hnerina  nigricollis,  Viisill.,  Enc.  Mcth.  931. 

ffod.— United  St-ates,  west  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  even  Colorado.  North  to 
(^nnecticutregnIarly(LiNSL.,  Am.  Jcmrn.  Sci.  1843,261),  to  Massachusetts  occasionally  ; 
no  record  beyond.  No  record  of  wintering  in  the  United  States.  Winters  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  and  New  Granada  (numerous  quotations). 

Lieuienant  Warren's  EjrjH'dUion.-^ry^Sh  9286,  Fort  Lookout;  9261.  9265,  9258,  9263, 
9260,9254,  9248,  9270,  9269,  Loup  Fork  of 'the  Platte;  925G,  9262,  9264,  9249,  ElkLora 
Eiver;  9257,  Fremont,  on  Platte. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  or  by  the  later  ones. 

From  its  winter  abode  in  tropical  America,  the  Black-throated  BuD^ 
ing  enters  the  United  States  in  April,  in  small  troops.  Vast  numbers 
pass  ap  the  Mississippi  Valley,  some  finding  their  final  resting  place  in 
Iowa,  but  others  lingering  to  breed  all  along  the  route.  Many  spread 
westward  over  the  prairies  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  a  part  of  the 
host  reaches  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  by  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
some  even  penetrating  eastward  to  Southern  New  England,  which 
forms  their  terminus.  Bearing  their  young  in  nearly  all  parts  of  this 
great  extent  of  land,  from  Texas  to  Nebraska,  and  New  England,  they 
depart  before  the  approach  of  cold  weather  to  their  homes  far  south. 

Making  no  claim  to  the  brilliancy  of  coloration  that  many  of  its 
spiziDe  alliei)  possess,  this  Bunting  is  nevertheless  a  handsome  bird, 
with  tasteful  color  contrasts,  a  trim  form,  and  a  peculiarly  smooth,  neat 
plumage.  As  a  vocalist,  however,  we  must  rate  it  a  very  humble  per- 
former;  its  song  is  short  and  simple,  even  weak,  and  grows  monotonous 
with  repetition  through  the  season  of  incubation,  when  the  male,  from 
the  highest  perch  he  can  find  near  his  nest,  cheers  his  faithful  mate 
with  the  assurance  of  his  presence  and  protection.  He  seems  to  say, 
"  Look !  look !  see  me  here !  see ! "  And  if  we  do  not  like  his  perform- 
ance, we  may  remember  we  are  not  asked  to  listen. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  almost  invariably  placed  on  the  ground, 
bat  occasionally  in  a  thick  grass-clump,  over  a  foot  high.  The  eggs  are 
four  or  five  in  number,  of  precisely  the  same  pale  blue  shade  as  in  the 
last  species,  beihg  thus  exactly  like  Bluebird  eggs.  They  are  said  to 
he  sometimes  dotted,  and  I  have  no  doubt  such  is  the  case,  though  I 
have  seen  none  not  perfectly  plain.    The  size  is  0.80  by  0.65. 

As  was  remarked  by  Audubon,  the  Black-throated  Bunting  appears 
to  avoid  certiiin  districts,  both  in  its  migrations  and  for  breediug.^  ^^- 
^^g  preference  to  fertile  portions  of  the  country,  aud  iu  settWug  Oio^w  \ft 
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breed  will  make  capricious  cboice  of  particular  spots  and  confine  itself 
to  them.  About  Washington,  it  was  most  plentiful  in  the  skirts  of  the 
city  itself,  in  gsirdeus  and  orchards,  and  in  fields  about  the  edges  of 
woods.  It  abounds  on  the  western  prairies,  to  the  edge  of  the  sterile 
plains.  The  fact^of  it«  becoming  abundant  in  regions  where  it  was 
scarce  before,  is  also  attested,  but  remains  unexplained.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Audubon,  it  was  rare  in  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Kirfland,  writing  in  1838, 
admits  the  insufficiency  of  his  authority,  but  believes  it  ^^  to  be  an  oqcsl- 
sional  visitor;"  whereas  Mr.  J.  M.  Wheaton,  commenting  upon  this 
circumstance,  in  1860,  gives  it  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  birds  of 
that  State.  It  is  there  known  as  the  "  Little  Field  Lark ;  "  while  in 
Illinois,  Mr.  Ridgway  tells  me,  it  is  called  "Judas-bird"  and  "Dick- 
sissel,"  botb  names  being  in  allusion  to  its  song. 

GONIAPHEA  LUDOVICIANA,  (Linn.)  Bowd. 

Eose-breasted  Grosbeak* 

Loxia  hidoviciana,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 306.— Wius.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1810, 135,  pi.  17,  f.  2. 

FHngilla  iudovidana,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  71),  pi.  15,  f.2.— Bp.,  Syn.  182ti,  113.— Nutt.,  Man. 
i,  1832,  527.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 166 ;  v,  1839,  513 ;  pi.  127. 

Pyrrhula  ludoviciana^  Sabjne,  Franknii's  Jourii.  Zool.  App.  675. 

Guiraca  ludoHciana,  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i.  1827, 438.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  30;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 
501.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  497.— Wheat.,  Ohio  A|2fric.  Rep.  I860.— Coues  & 
Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861  (1862),  413  (WashiDgton,  D.  C,  summer,  rare).— 
Ha  YD.,  Rep.  1862,  168  (abundant  along  Missouri). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  lost,  iv, 
1864  (Spriugfiold,  Mass.,  summer,  u^t  ilbuudant). — Boakdm.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  is, 
1862,  127  (Calais,  Me.,  summer,  rare). — Verk.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  151  (Norway, 
Me.,  not  common). — McIlwu.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  90  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  sum- 
mer).—Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  284  (throughout  New  England).— CoUES, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  116  (South  Carolina,  rare,  migratory).— Tuknb.,  B.  E. 
Pal.  1869,  24  (May  to  Sept.,  rather  rare).- Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 552 
(Vera  Cruz^  winter). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  12<»  (Massachusetts,  May  to  Sept., 
common,  breeds). — Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  SoC.  xiv,  1871,  —  (north  to  Quebec, 
Co«i>er ).—Trippe,  ibid,  xv,  1872,  238  (Iowa,  breeds).— Snow,  B.  Kans  lo73,  8. 

Coccothrausies  (Guiraca)  ludoviclana,  Sw.  &  Ricii.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  271. 

Goniaphea  ludoriciauay  "Bowditch." — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177  (Eastern 
Kansas).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 148,  tg.  92. 

Coccohonis  ludoricianuSf  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  133. — Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  201),  pi.  205. — 
PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  212  (Massachusetts).— Giu.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  133.— 
Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  267.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  117  (Minnesota). 

Bedymeles  ludovlcianuSy  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  1853;  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  9  (Cuba)  ;  1861, 
7  (Costa  Rica).-SCL ,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  133,  154  (Bogota)  ;  1856,  301  (Cordova) ; 
1859,  365  (Xalapa);  1860,  293  (Ecuador).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  17 
(Guatemala).— ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  100  (Guatemala  and  Bogota).— La\vr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1861,  21>7  (Panama);  viii,  1868,  287  (New  York);  ix,  18b8,  102 
(Costa  Rica) ;  1869, 200  (Yucatan).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1868,  496,  505,  517 
(Iowa  and  Illinois).— B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  70,  pi.  30,  f.  4,  5. 

Coccothraushu  rubricolliSf  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1824,  67,  pi.  58. 

Loxia  roseay  Wii^.,  Joe.  dt. 

Ixfxia  ohscura,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  862.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  179,  379. 

Fringilla  punicta^  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  921.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  444. 

Hah. — Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  north  to  Labrador  and  the  Saskatchewan. 
Breeds  from  the  Middle  States  northward.  Winters  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
South  t-o  Ecuador.    Cuba. 

Lieutenant  WamtCd  Expedition. — 4848,  Ponca  Island ;  4849,  Vermilion  River ;  4850, 
Running  Water ;  4852,  Bijoux  Hills. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynohls*  Expedition. 

I  have  nowhere  found  this  beautiful  bird  more  abundant  than  along 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  there  may  be  no  locality  where  its 
uidifieation  and  breeding  habits  can  be  studied  to  greater  advantage. 
On  entering  the  belt  of  noble  timber  that  borders  the  River,  in  June, 
we  are  almost  sure  to  be  saluted  with  the  rich,  rolling  song  of  the  rose- 
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breasted  male,  and  as  we  penetrate  into  the  deeper  recesses,  pressing 
throagh  the  stubborn  laxariance  of  vegetation  into  the  little  shady 
glades  that  the  bird  loves  so  well,  we  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  shy 
and  retiring  female,  darting  into  concealment,  disturbed  by  our  ap- 
proach.   She  is  almost  sure  to  be  followed  the  next  moment  by  her 
ardent  spouse,  solicitous  for  her  safety,  bent  on  reassuring  her  by  his 
presence  and  caresses.    Sometime  during  this  month,  as  we  enter  a 
grove  of  saplings,  and  glance  carefully  overhead,  we  may  see  the  nest, 
placed  but  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  fork  of  a  limb.    The 
female,  alarmed,  will  flutter  away  stealthily,  and  we  may  not  catch 
anotlier  glimpse  of  her,  nor  of  her  mate  even,  though  we  hear  them 
both  anxiously  consulting  together  at  a  little  distance.    The  nest  is  not 
sacb  an  elegant  affair  as  might  be  desired;  it  is,  in  fact,  bulky  and  rude, 
if  not  actually  slovenly.    It  is  formed  entirely  of  the  long,  slender, 
tortnous  stems  of  woody  climbers,  and  similar  stout  rootlets ;  the  base 
and  outer  walls  being  very  loosely  interlaced,  the  inner  more  compactly 
woven,  with  a  tolerably  flxiU'  brim  of  circularly-disposed  fibres.    Some- 
times there  is  a  little  horse-hair  lining,  oftener  not.    A  very  complete 
nest  before  me  is  difdcult  to  measure  from  its  loose  outward  construc- 
tioD,  but  may  be  called  six  inches  across  outside,  by  four  deep ;  the 
cavity  three  inches  wide,  by  one  and  a  half  deep.    The  nest  contained 
three  eggs,  which  I  think  is  the  usual  number  in  this  latitude ;  four  I 
have  only  found  once.    The  eggs  are  usually  rather  elongate,  but  obtuse 
at  t^e  smaller  end.    Different  specimens  measure,  1.00  by  0.75, 1.08  by 
0.70, 1.03  by  0.75, 1.02  by  0.72,  0.96  by  0.76;  by  which  dimensions  the 
variation  in  shape  is  denoted.    The  average  is  about  that  of  the  first 
measurement  given.    They  are  of  a  light  and  rather  pale  green  color, 
profusely  speckled  with  dull  reddish-brown,  usually  in  small  and  also 
rather  diffuse  pattern,  but  sometimes  quite  sharply  marked ;  the  sharper 
markingaare  usually  the  smallest.    There  is  sometimes  much  confluence, 
or  at  least  aggregation,  about  the  greater  end,  but  the  whole  surface  is 
always  marked.    Most  of  these  eggs  were  taken  in  the  latter  part  of 
Jane,  some  by  the  end  of  the  month ;  in  all,  incubation  was  in  progress. 

GONIAPHEA  MELANOCEPHALA,  (Sw.)  Gray. 

Black-headed  Grosbeak* 

Guhraca  fiielanocephala,  Sw.,  Pbilos.  Mag.  i,  1827, 438.— Bp.,  List,  1838.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i, 
1850, 502.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 498.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasb.  Ter.  1860, 206.— 
Hayd.,  Eep.  1862,  168.- Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acail.  1866,  88  (Arizona,  May  to 
October).— ^UMicii.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,  551  (Vera  Cruz,  alpiuc  regiou  aud 
plateau,  1,200  to  2,500  metres,  resident).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1H70,  228.— Mkrr., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1872,  68:i  (Utab  and  Idabo).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8. 

Coccotkraustea  melanocephalns,  Rich.,  Pr.  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1836  (1837). 

f'^i^lut  melanocfpkalua,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  362. 

^riiigiUa  melanocepkala,  Atjd.,  Oru.  Biog.  iv,  18:tt?,  519,  pi.  373. 

CoooolHmts  melanocephalusy  Aud.,  Syn.,  1839,  13;i— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  214,  pi.  206.— 
Heerm.,  P.  R.  K.  Kep.  x,  1859,  part  vi,  51. 

Bedymelta  malanocephahts,  Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  i,  1851,  153.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  213 
(Orizaba);  1858,  303;  1859,  58,  365  (Xalapa) ;  Cat.  1862,  100.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N. 
A.  B.  ii,  1874,  73,  pi.  30,  lig.  1,  2. 

Goniapkea  {Hedtfmelcn)  melanocephala,  Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  7547. 

(^<^pkea  melanocephala,  Coue8,  Key,  1872,  149.— Ai-LEN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178 
(Kansas,  Colorado,  aud  Utab). 

^nailla  xanihomoHchallM,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  525. 

^hitguttatus  et  (?)  Guiraca  tricolor,  Less.,  R.  Z.  ii,  1839, 102.— <'F.  epopasa,  Light.'' 

fliB^.— United  States,  Middle  and  "Western  Provinces,  retiring  into  Mexico  in  winter. 
'^^■ideDt  oo  the  table-lands  of  Mexico.  No  Central  American  or  valid  West  Indian 
leeoid. 
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List  of  specimens. 


19355 
19*356 
19357 
19358 


Stinking  Creek. 
Bighorn  River. 
M.  of  Pa8soagie. 
Bighorn  River. 


9 


Jane  13,  li*GO 
June  5,18(50 
Jane  24, 1860 
June  4,1860 


G.H.Trook. 

do 

do 

do 


8.25 
7.50 


8.25 


12.75 
13.00 


13.00 


4.25 
4.25 


4.25 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 4850-2,  Bijonx  Hills ;  5586,  Powder  River. 
Later  £jy«fi<u)w«.— 61685-90,  Ogden,  Utah;  62274,  Idaho. 

This  interesting  western  ally  and  representative  of  our  Rose-breastei 
Song  Grosbeak,  is  of  common  and  very  general  occurredce  in  the  Middl< 
and  Western  Provinces  of  the  United  States.  The  easternmost  instano 
is,  I  believe,  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Allen,  who  found  the  bird  in  Middh 
Kansas,  breeding,  in  June.  He  saw  young  birds  on  the  11th,  and  th< 
eggs  of  a  second  brood  toward  the  end  of  the  month.  1  have  noi 
observed  any  references  beyond  the  United  States  to  the  northward: 
in  the  other  direction  the  bird  appears  to  extend  through  Mexico,  oii 
the  Table-lands.  Many  reside  in  that  country ;  others,  obeying  the 
mysterious  impulse  of  migration,  enter  the  United  States  in  April,  and 
become  extensively  dispersed,  as  we  have  just  seen,  retreating  to  theii 
warm  winter  quarters  in  the  fall.  In  the  mountains  of  Arizona  I  found 
it  to  be  an  abundant  summer  resident  from  the  beginning  of  May  nnti! 
the  end  of  September.  It  appeared  to  shun  the  pine  woods,  preferring 
ravines  wooded  with  deciduous  trees  and  upgrown  to  shrubbery,  as 
well  as  the  thick  willow-copses  that  fringe  the  mountain  streams.  Likt 
others  of  the  same  beautiful  genus,  it  is  a  brilliant  and  enthusisistic 
vocalist,  its  song  resembling  that  of  the  Kose-breasted  Grosbeak,  and 
having  much  similarity  to  that  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole.  As  I  have 
elsewhere  remarked,  its  ordinary  chirp,  or  call-note,  strikingly  resembles 
that  of  Gambel's  Plumed  Quail — so  closely,  indeed,  that  J  never  coulil 
tell  which  of  the  two  I  was  about  to  see,  both  species  often  being  found 
together  in  the  creek  bottoms.  It  feeds  at  times  extensively  upon  wil 
low  buds,  and  similar  soft,  succulent  vegetable  matter;  also  upon  seeds 
and  berries,  in  their  season,  and  npon  various  insects.  Mr.  Allen  has 
noted  its  fondness  for  peas,  causing  it  to  be  ungraciously  regarded  b^ 
the  agriculturists  of  Utah. 

According  to  Dr.  Cooper,  a  nest  *' found  May  12,  at  the  eastern  bfise  ol 
the  Coast  Kange,  was  built  on  a  low,  horizontal  branch  of  an  alder, 
consisting  of  a  few  sticks  and  weeds,  very  loosely  put  together,  and 
with  a  lining  of  roots  and  grasses.  The  eggs  were  only  three,  pale 
bluish-white,  thickly  spotted  with  brown,  densely  so  near  the  large  end; 
size,  0.95  by  0.70."  Dr.  Heermann's  account  of  the  nidification  is  sub- 
stantially correspondent,  except  as  to  the  situation  of  the  nest,  which, 
he  says,  is  "formed  with  little  care  of  twigs  very  loosely  thrown  to- 
gether, and  lined  with  roots ;  it  is  placed  on  the  branches  of  a  bush.  The 
eggs,  four  in  number,  are  greenish-blue,  marked  with  irregular  spots 
of  umber-brown,  varying  in  intensity  of  shade."  In  nearly  a  dozen 
specimens,  I  can  find  no  reliable  differences  from  the  egg  of  the  Hose- 
breasted  Grosbeak. 

During  Mr.  Allen's  western  reconnoisance,  the  species  was  first  met 
with  at  Fort  Hays,  and  afterward  at  various  localities  near  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  valleys,  up  to  about  8,000  feet 
Its  song  and  breeding  habits,  according  to  his  observations,  agree  with 
those  pf  the  Rose  breasted  Grosbeak,  and  the  nidification  is  very  simi- 
lar. Mr.  Merriam,  who  found  the  species  to  be  quite  numerous  among 
the  scrub-oaks  at  the  foot  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  obtained  a  nest 
vn  the  22d  of  July ^  in  Teton  Basin*  Idado.    "It  was  on  a  cotton  wood 
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sapling,  about  five  feet  above  the  ground,  and  was  composed  of  pieces 
of  grass  and  vines  laid  carefully  together,  with  their  ends  sticking  out 
four  or  five  inches ;  it  contained  two  fresh  eggs.-'  Mr.  Trippe  writes  to, 
me  as  follows : 

"The  Black-headed  Grosbeak  arrives  in  the  lower  valleys  of  Bergen's 
Park,  Colorado,  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  by  the  Ist  of  June  has  be- 
come quite  numerous  throughout  the  park.  It  rarely  ventures  higher 
than  7,500  feet,  however,  as  it  is  rare  in  the  valley  of  Clear  Creek,  and, 
indeed,  quite  uncommon  outside  of  Bergen's  Park,  but  is  abundant 
from  there  down  to  the  plains.  It  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Rose- 
breasted  Grosbeak  in  its  flight,  manner  of  feeding,  and  general  habits 
and  actions,  and  its  song  closely  resembles  that  of  the  latter  bird,  but 
is  nevertheless  distinguishable.  In  September  it  disappears  from  the 
npper  range  in  the  mountains." 

GONIAPHEA  CCERULEA,  (Linn.)  Gray. 

Blue  Grosbeak. 

LometmiUa,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  306.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  78,  pi.  24,  f.  6. 

Giiifaco  (xtrulea,  Sw.,  Philos.  Mag.  i,  1827,  438  (Mexico).— Bp.,  List,  1838,  30.— Woodh., 
Sitj^.  Rep.  1653, 81  (Indian  Territorv  and  Texas,  very  comraou). — Newu.,  P.  R. 
R  Rep.  vi,  1857,  88.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  499.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  365  (Xalapa); 
378  (Oaxaca);  Cat.  1862,  101.— Hayj).,  Rep.  1862,  168.— Coues  &  Prent., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861  (1862),  413  (Washington,  D.  C,  May  to  Sept.,  hreodiug, 
rather  rare). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  127  (Calais,  Me.,  *'  very  uncer- 
tain, but  common  in  the  spring  of  1861"). — Vekr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  158 
(Maine,  "  accidental"). — Coues.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  88  (Arizona,  snmuior). — 
Lawk.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  286  (New  York,  rare);  ix,  1868,  10-j  (Costa 
Rica);  ix,  1869,  200  (Yucatan).- Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  284  (New 
England,  rare  or  occasional). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  116  (South 
Caroliua,  summer,  not  uncommon). — ^Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  43  (rare  straggler). — 
SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  18()9,  552  (Vera  Cruz,  wintering) —Coop.,  B.  Cal. 
i,  1870,  230  (whole  of  California).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  77,  pi.  29,  f.  4, 5. 

FringilU  caralea,  LicUT.,  Verz.  1823, 22.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 114.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,529.— 
AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  140;  v,  1839,  508;  pi.  122. 

Omhorua  oxruleusy  Sw.,  Class.  B.  ii,  1837,  277.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  132.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii, 
1841,  204,  pi.  204.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1852,  152;  J.  f.  O.  iv,  ISfjO,  9  (Cuba).— 
PuTX.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  228  (Miujsachusetts,  casual). — Heerm.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  X,  part  vi,  1859,  51. — FiNSCn,  Abh.  Nat.  1870,  339  (Mazatlan). 

CyanoUaia  ccerujia,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  502. 

Ganiaphea  carulea,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  301  (Cordova).— Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  75,  35.— 
Coues,  Key,  1872,  149,  fig.  93. 

5a4.~IInited  States,  southerly,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  In  the  east,  north  to  Mid- 
dle States  regularly;  to  Connecticut  Valley  occasionally  ;  to  Maine  casually.  In  the 
interior,  north  to  the  Platte.  In  the  west,  north  through  California.  Breeds  through- 
oat  its  United  States  range.  Winters  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.   Cuba  (Cahania), 

Ueutenant  Warren^B  Expediiian. — 9285-87,  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

This  is  essentially  a  southern  bird,  whose  desultory  northward  exten- 
8ioD  is  perceived  from  the  foregoing  quotations.  It  appears  to  visit  the 
Middle  States  regularly,  yet  rarely,  and  is  not  common  north  of  Mary- 
land—in  fact,  I  know  of  no  locality  in  the  United  States  where  it  can 
be  said  to  be  abundant.  I  used  to  get  it  every  season  about  Washing- 
ton, where  it  breedsj  it  was  quite  common  in  the  old  fields  and  pastures 
just  north  of  the  city.  I  have  also  shot  young  birds  in  Arizona,  in 
August  The  nest  is  placed  in  the  crotch  of  a  bush  or  dwarfish  shrub 
--rarely  on  the  lower  limbs  of  trees — generally  in  an  old,  neglected 
field,  half  overrun  with  shrubbery,  or  on  the  adjoining  edge  of  an  open 
piece  of  woods.  It  is  built  of  fine,  dried  grasses,  rather  inartistically, 
And  lined  with  rootlets  or  hair.    The  eggs  are  of  the  palest  bVvxi^  ^Vl^^^ 
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— inacli  like  those  of  an  Indigo-bird.  I  have  never  seen  one  with  any 
markings  whatever.  The  variations  in  size,  even  in  the  few  specimens 
^before  me,  are  very  great.  Thus,  one  measures  a  full  inch  long  by  only 
0.00  broad,  and  is  as  pointedly  pyriform  as  a  Sandpiper's ;  another  is 
only  0.78  by  0.65,  and  is  almost  globular,  and  equally  rounded  at  each 
end. 

CYANOSPIZA  AMGENA,  (Say)  Bd. 

Lazuli  Fincb. 

Emberiza  avMenay  Say,  Lod^j^^s  Exp.  Rocky  Mts.  ii,  1823,  47. 

Fringilla  (Spiza)  ammna,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  Gl,  pi.  6,  f.  5. 

Fringilla  amcona,  Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  106.— NuiT.,  Mau.  i,  1832,  473;  2d  ed.  i,  1840,546.— 

AUD.,  Orn.  hiog.  v.  1839,  64,  230,  pis.  398.  424. 
Spisa  amana,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  35.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  109.— AUD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  100,  pi. 

171.— WooDH.,  Sitjrr.  Rep.  1853,  87.— Heekm.,  P.  R.  R.  R<^p.  x,  1H59,  part  vi, 

46.— Maxlm.,  J.  f.  O.  1858,  283. 
Cyam»piza  amccna,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  504.— Coop.  &  SuCK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 

205.— Ha  YD.,  Rep.  1862,  168.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 89.— Coop.,  B.  Cal. 

i,  1871,  233.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  178.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

Tor.  1872,  683  (Utah).— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  S<)c.  1872,  201  (Wyominj;).— CoUKS. 

Key,  1872,  149.— S.\ow,  B.  Kaus.  1873,  8.— B.  B.  &  It,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874.  pL  30, 

f.  11,  12. 
Passerina  amccna^  Gray,  Haud-list,  1870,  ii,  97,  No.  7436. 

//oft.— United  States,  from  the  Plains  to  the  Pacific;  southward  into  Mexico.    No 
Central  American  record. 

List  of  Specimens. 
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19354 

30 

Wind  River 
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^ 
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G.  H.  Trook.. 
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H.50 
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2.75 
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Lieutenant  Warren^a  £^j?(^t7*ow«.— 5395-98,  Fort  Lookoat;  5399,  Fort  Pierre;  8948, 
Laramie  Peak. 

Later  Erpeditions.Simi  to  61712,  Ogdeu,  Utah ;  62324,  Idaho. 

The  prettily-colored  and  delicate  little  Lazuli  Finch  is  found  to  be 
common  in  most  suitable  places  within  its  range,  where  it  entirely 
replaces  its  Eastern  ally,  the  Indigo-bird,  It  breeds  at  large,  appar- 
ently, in  the  portions  of  the  United  States  just  indicated,  but  its  winter 
resorts  are  not  so  clear;  at  least  I  do  not  find  among  the  works  at  hand 
any  such  satisfactory  indications  as  I  could  desire. 

I  do  not  agree  with  some  who  say  that  the  song  of  the  Lazuli  Finch 
is  entirely  difterent  from  that  of  the  Indigo-bird;  on  the  contrary*,  to 
iny  ear  at  least,  it  has  sounded  very  similar.  It  is  a  simple  and  even 
feeble  strain,  rather  monotonous,  and  given  in  a  tripping,  desultory 
way,  as  if  the  little  performer  were  tired  or  indifferent.  At  such  a 
time  he  is  usually  observed  on  some  prominent  outpost,  near  a  grove, 
or  in  an  open  place  overgrown  with  shrubbery;  and  if  we  see  him 
frequently  resorting  to  the  same  perch,  meanwhile  flying  into  the  low 
cover  at  intervals,  we  may  be  sure  his  home  and  mate  are  there  con- 
cealed. The  first  batch  of  eggs  are  laid  early  in  May,  in  a  grassy,  hair- 
liued  nest  of  considerable  bu^k,  let  down  in  the  crotch  of  a  low  bush, 
much  like  that  of  the  Black  throated  Finch  (Poozpiza  hilineata);  the 
eggs  are  three  to  five  in  number.  An  excellent  description  has  been 
given  by  Dr.  Cooper:  **A  nest  found  May  7,  in  a  low  bush  close  to  a 
public  road,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  was  built  very  strougly 
supported  by  a  triple  fork  of  the  branch,  composed  of  grass-blades 
firmly  interwoven,  the  inside  lined  with  much  horsehair  and  cobweb. 
The  oatsjde  measui^ed  three  inches  in  height,  three  and  three  fourths  in 
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width ;  inside  it  was  two  wide,  one  and  tbree-fourtbs  deep.    The  eggs, 

partly  hatched,  were  pale  bluish- white,  aud  measured  0.75  by  0.56  inch." 

He  also  describes  nests  similar  in  position,  but  of  fibrous  roots  add  bark 

strips  as  well  as  grasses,  with  a  lining  of  plant-down  or  horse-hair,  and 

containing  four  or  five  eggs.    These  last  correspond  with  three  found 

in  Utah  by  Mr.  Merriam ;  '*  one  was  on  a  scrub-oak  about  three  feet 

high,  and  the  other  two  were  about  two  feet  above  the  ground.    The 

^ggs»  generally  four  in  number,  are  laid  about  the  first  or  middle  of 

June,  in  a  beautiful  downy  nest,  composed  of  fine  grasses  and  wool, 

lined  with  hair.'' 

According  to  Mr.  Trippe,  "the  Lazuli  Finch  is  abundant  in  Colorado 
from  the  plains  up  to  about  6,000  feet,  stragglers  wandering  into  Ber- 
gen's Park,  where  a  few  pairs  breed,  but  never  venturing  beyond  7,000 
or  8,000  feet,  and  rarely  reaching  that  limit.  A  pretty  little  bird,  with 
much  the  manners  and  voice  of  the  Indigobird,  and  a  weak,  rambling 
song,  in  which  the  relationship  of  the  two  birds  is  quite  apparent." 

CYANOSPIZA  CYANEA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

IndigO'bird. 

Tanagra  cyanea,  Linn.,  Syst^  Nat.  i,  1766,  315. 

Entkrisa'cyanea,  et  (!)  canruUa,  et  {^)cyancHaj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  17R8,  876,  887. 

YmgxUa  cyanea,  Wils.,  Am.  Oru.  i,  IHIO,  100,  pi.  6,  f.  5. — Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  pi.  11,  fig.  3 
(9 ).— Bp.,  Syu.  1828,  107.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  473.— Aud.,  Oni.  Biog.  i,  1832, 
377 ;  V,  1839,  r,03;  pi.  74. 

Patmna  cyanea,  "Vieill.,  1816.^'— Gray,  HaDd-list,  ii,  1870,  97,  No.  7435  (according 
to  Gray,  type  of  tbo  geuus,  autodating  Cifanospiza^  Baird,  1858). 

Spizacyanea,  Bp.,  List,  18:J8,  fe.— Aud.,  Syn.  1830,  109;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841.96,  pi.  170.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  110.— WoOdh.,  Sitgr.  Kep.  1853,  87.— Pl'TN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i, 
1856,  210.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  185G,  304  (Cordova).— Russ,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  18. 

Cjfonoifpha  cyanea,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  505.— Scu  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  18  (Guatemala). — 
ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  107  (Mexico  and  Guatemala).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bont.  Soc,  ix, 
1862,  128  (Maine,  *^rare^O— McJlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  186G,  90  (Canada  West, 
common). — Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1839,  552  (Vera  Cruz,  winter). — Lawr., 
Ann.  Lvc.  viii,  180  (Nicaraj^un);  ix,  1868,  103  (Costa  Rica);  1869,  201  (Yuca- 
tan).—Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  190  (Verafjua).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1872, 
178  (Eastern  Kansas).- Couks,  Key,  1872,  150.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8  (very 
common).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.,  ii,  1840,  82,  pi.  30,  f.  13,  17. 

QfMoIozta  cyanea,  Bp.,  Cousp.  A  v.  i,  1850,  502. 

^aft.— Eastern  Province  of  the  United  States.  North  to  Canada  and  Maine.  West 
to  KftDsas  and  Indian  Territory.  South  through  Texas  to  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
*here  it  winters.  Breeds  through  most  of  its  United  States  habitat,  fi*om  Texas  to 
Cauada.    Cuba  (Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  8). 

Although  obtained  by  neither  Expedition,  this  bird  is  known  to  range 
aloug  the  Lower  Missouri,  having  been  found  in  Kansas  b^  several 
ob^jervers. 

The  habits  of  the  dainty  Indigo  bird  need  not  be  here  given ;  they 
are  familiar  to  all  interested  in  ornithology.  The  egg  is  variously 
described  as  pure  white,  plain  blue,  or  bluish,  speckled  with  reddish. 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  not  that  these  statements  are  conflicting  or  any 
of  them  erroneous,  but  that  diflerent  eggs  vary  accordingly.  It  seems 
to  be  the  general  rule  with  normally  bluish  eggs,  that  they  range  in 
shade  from  quite  blue  to  w^hite,  and  are  occasionidly  speckled.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  case  with  the  eggs  of  Poospiza  bilineata,  as  noted  by 
me  in  the  '*  American  Naturalist"  for  1873,  p.  323 ;  and  I  presume  it  will 
80 prove  to  be  with  those  of  Cyanospiza  amcetuij  as  it  is  with  Calamoapiza 
^tcotor,  Eustpiza  americana,  and  even  Turdus  fuscescens.  Nevertheless, 
all  the  numerous  eggs  before  me  are  plain  white,  with  a  faint  blue  shade, 
A  fair  specimen  measures  0.72  by  0.52.    Eggs  of  C.  aniteiia  ate  mOAsXm- 
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gnishable.  Those  of  Chuiraca  ccerulea  are  the  same  in  color,  bnt  of  coarse 
larger.  Bat  another  species,  commonly  placed  in  the  genns  Cyano^pizaj 
namely,  (7.  ctm,  lays  an  entirely  different  egg — pure  white,  heavily 
speckled  with  reddish-brown,  dark  brown,  or  purplish-gray.  This  style 
of  egg  is  much  as  in  Juticoj  or  in  Spizella  ptmlUi, 

CAEDINALIS  VIRGINIAN  US,  (Briss.)  Bp. 
Cardinal  Grosbeak;  Yirginian  Redbird* 

a.  virginianu8» 

Coccofhraiistea  virginiana  cardinaJis  dicta,  Briss.,  Om.  iii,  1760,  252. 

Cardinalia  virginianus,  Bp.,  List.  1838,  35  ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 501.--WoODn.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
1853, 81  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 509.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O. 
vi,  1858,  268.— Wheat.,  Ohio  A^ric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  162.— CouES  &  PitKxr.,  8. 1. 
Rep.  1861,  413  (Washington,  D.  C,  resident,  ahandant).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 
163. — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  85  (Massachnsetts,  accidental  in  summer, 
on  NuttaWs  authority).— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  284  (the  same) — Dress.,  Ibis, 
1865,  491  (Texas).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,286  (New  York  Island).— 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.Pa.  1869, 24  (freciaent,  and  wintering).— Allen.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872,  178  (Kansas).- CouES,  Key,  1872,  151,  fig.  96.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8.— 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  100,  pi.  30,  f.  6,  7. 

Loria  cardinally,  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1706,  300.— Gm,  Syst.  Nat  i,  1788,  847. — Lath.,  Ind. 
Oru.  i,  1790,  375.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  aS,  pi.  6,  f.  1,  2. 

FringiUa  {Coccothraustes)  cardinaliSy  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  79. 

Coccothraustes  cardinaliSj  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. 

Fringilla  cardinaJiSj  Bp.,  Syn.  18*28,  113.— NuiT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  519.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog. 
ii,  1834,  :i36,  pi.  159. 

Pitylns  cardinalis,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  131;  B.  Am.  iii.  1841,  198,  pi.  203.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L 
1844,  132.— Hoy,  Smitlis.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri). 

b.  coccineus. 

Cardinalis  rirginianus,  SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1856,  302  (Cordova);  1859,  365  (Xalapa);  Ibis,  1859, 
104;  q^it.  Am.  B.  100  (in  part).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1860,  201  (Yucatan).— 
SuMiCH.,  Mom.  Bost.  Soc.  1869,  552  (Vera  Cruz). 

Cardinalia  rirginianus  var.  coccincus,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Jouru.  Set. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  99. 

c.  igneus, 

Cardinalis  igneus,  Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859,  305  (St.  Lucas). — CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 

Jan.  1868  (South  Arizona).— Elliot,  R  N.  A.  pi.  16.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  238. 
CardinaliH  rirginianus  var.  igneus,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  lo51. — B.  B.  &  K.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 

103.  pi.  30,  f.  10. 
Cardinalia  rirginianus,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1872  (Tres  Marias).— F1N8CH,  Abh.  Nat. 

1870,  339. 

(1.  carnevs, 

Cardinalis  carneus,  Less.,  R.  Z.  1843,  209  (Acapnlco  and  Realejo). — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i, 

1850,  501. 
Cardinalis  rirginianus  var.  carneus,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Journ. — B.  B.  &  R.,  ii,  1874,  99. 

Hah. — The  typical  form  from  the  Ea«t«m  United  States,  west  to  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Indian  Territorj',  Texjis  (and  New  Mexico?).  North  to  the  Middle  States  commonly, 
to  New  York  rarely,  to  Connecticut  casually,  to  Massachusetts  accidentally,  and  in  the 
West  to  Missouri.  Not  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Stationary  or  scarcely  migratory. 
Var.  coccineiis  is  the  resident  form  beyoud  the  United  States,  through  East<em  Mexico 
to  Central  America.  More  richly-colored,  and  without  the  grayish  edging^s  of  the 
dorsal  plumage.  Var.  igneus,  in  which  the  black  frontlet  is  narrowed  or  wanting  at 
the  base  of  the  culmen,  is  from  Arizona  and  Lower  California,  and  southward.  Var. 
carneus,  with  stiffened  coronal  feathers,  as  in  the  very  different  C.  phasniceua,  is  from 
Western  Mexico.  The  last-mentioned  variety  I  have  not  seen ;  the  others  run  extremely 
close  to  typical  virginianus, 

Mr.  Allen  has  prepared  some  interesting  tables  showing  the  range  of  variation  in 
this  species  and  others.  He  finds  the  southern  resident  birds,  as  micht  be  expected, 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Middle  States.  The  former  measure  as  follows :  Males- 
length,  7.75  to  9.10;  extent,  11.00  to  11.78 ;  wing,  3.50  to  3.85;  tail,  3.40  to  4.20;  tarsos, 
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OflBtoO^.   Females— 7.50  to  8.75;  10.70  to  11.75 ;  3.25  to  2.85;  3.40  to  4.10;  0.62  to  0.75. 
ATerage,  male— 8.46;  11.43;  2.63;  3.87.    Average,  female— 8.27;  11.27;  3.53f  3.75. 

iMuiautnt  WcaretCs  flroedition.— 4854,  Iowa  Poiat. 

Not  obtained  Captain  Raynolds'  or  the  later  Expeditions. 

The  Cardinal  lays  rather  a  peculiar  ^gg.  some  specimens  reminding 

one  of  a  Night-Hawk's,  in  coloration  at  least,  and  others  being  more  like 

those  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  in  the  pattern  of  markings.    The 

groand  is  white,  in  all  of  about  fifty  cases  noticed.    The  spotting  is  of 

every  shade  of  brown,  from  pale-reddish  to  heavy  chocolate,  but  it  is 

usually  rather  dark,  and  there  is  a  great  show  of  the  various  purplish - 

brown  or  stone-gray  shell  markings.    The  markings  vary  from  fine 

uniform  dotting  or  marbling  to  heavy  spotting,  but  I  see  none  with  very 

large  masses  of  color.    Size  a  little  over  an  inch  by  rather  less  than 

three-fonrths  of  an  inch,  but  very  variable.    The  Qgg  of  Pyrrhuloxia 

muata  is  altogether  similar. 

PIPILO  ERYTHROPHTHALMUS,  (Linn.)  Vieill. 
Groand  Robin;  Marsb  Uobin;  Towhee  Bunting;  Cbewink« 

a.  erytkrophihalmtia. 

IntgiWa  er^lhrophthalmuSj  LiXN.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  318.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  112.— NuTT., 
Man.  i,  1832,  515.— Aud.,  Oru.  Bioj?.  i,  1832,  150 ;  v,  1839,  511 ;  pi.  29. 

Emberva  erythrophthalnia,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  874.— WiLS.,  vi,  1812,  90,  pi.  53. 

FipHocrytkrophthalmus,  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1824, 109,  pi.  80.— Bp.,  List,  18*38, 35.— Aud., 
Syn.  1839,  124.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  167,  pi.  195.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  124.— 
Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  487.— Woodu.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  185:3,  81  (New  Mexico  (f), 
Texas,  and  Indian  Territory  ).—Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 512.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 168.— 
Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  17H.— Couks,  Kev,  1872,  151.— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
1873,  8.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  106,  109,*pl.  31,  f.  2,  3;  aud  of  authors 
generally. 

^piloaterj  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  292. 

b.  alleni. 

(Smaller,  white-eyed,  with  less  white  on  wings  and  tail.    Florida.) 

fipiloerytkropktkalmus  var.  allcniy  CouES,  Am.  Nat.  v,  1871,  366 ;  Key,  1872,  152.— B.  B. 

&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  112,  with  tigs. 
^*pilo  kucopisy  Mayn.,  B.  of  Fla.  (in  press). 

F(ii.~Ea8tern  Province  of  North  America  to  Minnesota  {Trippe)y  Canada  (Mcll- 
^raitk),  and  Labrador  (Auduhon),    In  northern  portions  of  its  range  perfectly  migratory, 
aod  only  seen  in  summer.    Resident  in  the  Southern  States,  and  even  as  high  as  Penn- 
fiTlvaoia,  in  sheltered  situations  (Tumhull),    Breeds  in  most  places  throughout  its 
^Qge.    Reaches  westward  through  part  of  Kansas,  and  on  the  Missouri  River  to  about 
^'.   Fort  Randall  {Haydcn),    Meets  var.  arcficus  in  Northern  Dakota. 
LieuUnaiit  JTarren^s  Expedition.— 4^2,  Iowa  Point;  4835,  St.  Joseph's;  4834,  Wood^s 
[     BJaff;  4828-29,  4833,  4836,  Bald  Island,  Missouri  River. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 
According  to  the  authority  last  quoted  on  this  subject,  extensive  series  of  Eastern 

^pilo  present  the  following  measurements  of  the  males,  the  females  being  a  little 

anaUer  in  each  case : 
Sartkem  jpectmeji^.— Length,  7.50  to  8.80 ;  extent,  10.00  to  10.25  ;  wing,  3.17  to  3.90 ; 

tail,  3..30  to  3.93 ;  tarsus,  0.98  to  1.13.    Average  :  Length,  8.19 ;  extent,  11.32 ;  wing, 

3L43;  tail,  3.66;  tarsus,  1.06. 
Floridan  tpecimenB  (var.  afZcni).— Length,  7.20  to  8.50 ;  extent,  9.50  to  11.30 ;  wing, 

2.80to3.i3O;  tail,  3.25  to  3.90;  tarsus,  0.80  to  1.00.    Average:  Length,  7.88;  extent, 

9.aB;  winff,  3.13;  tail,  3.56;  tarsus,  0.94. 
The  little  difference  in  total  length  of  Northern  and  Southern,  compared  with  that 

in  the  wing  and  in  alar  extent,  is  owing  to  the  greater  relative  length  of  the  tail  of 

t]ieFloridai»form. 
Andabon  states  that  in  the  yonn^  the  eye  is  sometimes  yellowish-white,  and  that 

oeeaaionally  the  two  eyes  of  the  same  individual  are  not  of  the  same  color.    A  late  anony- 

■oos  writer  savs  that  the  eyes  turn  white  in  winter.    The  Floridan  form  appears  to 

be  resident  in  that  State,  and  to  alwaya  have  white  or  whitish  eyes.    Its  song  *•  ^  \«  c^\x\Xa 
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different  from  tbat  of  tlio  nortbern  bird,  being  onlinarily  only  abont  half  an  loup^,  and 
nttereil  witb  nnicb  less  npirit.  There  is  probably  a  Inrgr  pro^iortiuu  of  northern  birtls 
among  the  PipiJones  of  Florida  in  winter ;  wliile  probably  in  Humuier  the  ini^jority  are 
of  the  southern  type  above  described,  as  sire  donbtless  those  of  Middle  and  Southern 
Fh>rida  at  all  seasons"  (Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  ltt71,  282).  The  amount  of  white  on  the  tail 
is  less — that  on  the  onter  feather  of  var.  aUimi  about  equaling  that  on, the  next  quill  of 
ordinary  erythrophlhalmus, 

Sneciiiiens  from  the  Red  River  region  show  an  interesting  approach  to  var.  arct\cu9 
in  the  presence  of  small,  concealed  white  spots.  It  may  bfe  necessary,  after  all,  to  bring 
the  s|>ecies  into  the  same  series  with  maculatuSj  and  consider  all  the  forms  as  varieties 
of  one  species. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  districts,  as  Maryland  for  instance,  the  Towhee 
is  cbiefly  a  migrant,  appearing  in  great  numbers  the  third  or  fourth 
\i'eek  in  April,  and  so  continuing  until  the  middle  of  May ;  while  in  the 
fall  it  is  still  more  numerous  during  the  month  of  October.  Still,  I 
used  to  tind  one  or  more  families  settled  to  breed  each  summer,  and 
generally  saw  the  streaked  birds  of  the  year  in  July.  I  never  ascer- 
tained that  any  wintered  about  Washington,  but  should  guess  this  to  be 
the  case,  since  the  Kev.  Dr.  TurnbuU  states  that  some  pass  that  season 
in  the  most  sheltered  situations  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  With 
the  coming  of  other  seed-eaters  from  the  north,  early  in  October,  the 
Towhee  suddenly  appears.  As  we  walk  along  the  weedy  old  ''snake*^ 
fences  and  thick  hedges,  or  by  the  briery  tracts  marking  the  course  of 
a  tiny  water-thread  through  a  field,  scores  of  the  humble  gray  Sparrows 
flit  before  us;  while  ever  and  again  the  jaunty  Towhee,  smartly  dressed 
in  black,  white,  and  chestnut,  comes  into  view,  flying  low,  with  a  saucy 
flirt  of  the  tail,  and  dashes  again  into  the  covert  as  quickly  as  it 
emerged,  crying  ''^totchee^^  with  startling  disiincrness.  In  the  spring  it 
is  less  conspicuous,  and  more  likely  to  be  found  in  low,  tangled  woods, 
amid  laurel  brakes  and  the  like;  on  the  ground,  rustling  and  busily 
scratching  the  matting  of  last  year's  leaves  that  covers  the  earth,  donb^ 
less  in  search  of  insects.  Its  notes  are  then  louder,  and  oftener  beard. 
Some  Siiy  that  the  males  precede  the  females  in  migrating;  this  may 
average  true,  but  I  have  constantly  found  the  sexes  together  at  both 
seasons.  This  is  only  a  partially  gregarious  bird,  large  gatherings  being 
seldom  witnessed.  In  fact  it  seems  to  prefer  the  society  of  the  smaller 
and  plainer  Sparrows,  among  which  it  shines  without  difficulty,  doubt- 
less patronizing  them  in  the  genteel  way,  customary  with  big  folks, 
that  is  so  exasperatingly  oppressive  to  the  reciinents. 

The  Towhee  Bunting  nests  always  on  the  ground,  usually  at  the  foot 
of  a  bush  by  an  old  log,  or  in  weedy  rubbish,  which,  with  the  deep  set 
of  the  nest  in  the  ground,  very  eft'ectually  conceals  it.  The  only  one  I 
have  happene<l  to  find  so  far,  was  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  surface,  rest- 
ing upon  a  straggling  bed  of  leaves,  like  those  strewn  all  around,  built 
of  weed-stalks  and  small  sticks,  loosely  interlaced,  and  finished  care- 
lessly with  a  slight  lining  of  fine,  dried  grass.  It  contained  five  eggs — 
three  Cow-bird's  and  two  of  its  own,  which  must  have  been  sufficiently 
discouraging.  After  this  infliction,  when  I  came  to  take  the  nes^t  away 
altogether,  the  poor  birds  seemed  perfectly  stupefied  with  despair.  The 
female  flew  to  a  bush  near  by,  with  a  plaintive  chirp  that  soon  brought 
her  mate,  and  there  the  two  sat  motionless,  side  by  side,  too  sick  at 
heart,  it  seemed,  to  even  remonstrate. 

This  was  a  case  contrary  to  the  general  rules,  that  the  Cow-bird  lays 
but  one  egg  in  a  nest^  and  selects  the  nest  of  a  bird  whose  eggs  are 
smaller  than  her  own.  The  Towhee's  egg  measures  about  0.93  by  0.70; 
the  Cow-bird's  about  0.75  by  0.60.  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in 
coloration  between  the  two — so  much  do  they  resemble  each  other,  that 
in  the  instance  noted  above  I  wondered  at  first  how  the  Towhee  bad 
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eome  to  lay  three  "rant"  egjjs.  The  gronnd  is  white,  but  uniformly 
and  90  completely  and  thickly  freckled  in  fine  pattern  with  dull,  pale 
reddish-browuy  as  show  as  much  of  this  color  as  of  the  white.  The 
Cow-bird's  egg  is  minutely  freckled  in  the  same  way,  but  the  colors  are 
darker  and  more  sharply  marked. 

Two  broods  of  Towhees  are  usually  reared  each  season,  and  sometimes 
three.  The  young  are  very  difierent  from  the  adult,  being  streaky  all 
over;  yet  at  a  very  early  age  the  black  of  the  male,  and  the  rich  brown 
of  the  opposite  sex,  respectively  appear. 

PIPILO  MACPLATUS  var.  ARTICUS,  (Sw.)  Coues. 

Arctic  Spotted  Towhee. 

a.  maculatus. 

hfihmaailatiu.Sw.,  Philos.  Journ.  1827  (Mexico).— "Jard.  &  Sklb.,  111.  pi.  31,  34."— 
Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  487.— Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  304  (Oaxaca)  ;  1859,  380.— CouES, 
Key,  1872,  152.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  105. 

b.  oregonus. 

i^2o •ntfORvt,  Bell.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  6  (Oregon).— Bp.,  C.  R.  xxxvii,  1853, 

932;  Consp.  i,  1850,  487.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia')8,  513.— Coop.  &  Suck..  N.  H.  Wash. 

Ter.  1860,  300.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Ar*y.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  120.(Britifih  Columbia).— 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  241. 
f^fMculatiu  Tar.  oreyonus,  CocES,  Key,  1872,  152.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 116, 

figs. 
WtflMk  arctiea,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  49,  pi.  394,  ntc  Sw. 
fvfioarttica,  Aud.,  Syn.  1H39,  123 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  1G4,  pi.  194. 

c.  arctictis. 

hrgiia  (Pipilo)  arctica,  Sw.  &  Ricu.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  260,  pis.  51,  <J ,  52,  9  • 

Pij»ioorc/ictf»,  Nltt.,  Man.  i.  1832,  5^j9;  2d  ed.  i,  1840,  610.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  35;  Consp. 
i,  1850,  4^57.- Bkll,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  7.— WooDii.,  Sitgr.Rep.  1853,81.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  514  (also,  var.  aitharcticuSf  Id.,  ibid,  515,  in  text). — IIaydn., 
Rep.  IH62,  168.— DRK88.,  Ibis,  1865,  492  (Texas).— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1672, 
202  (Wyoming).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465. 

fipUo  ergthrophthalmus  var.  arcticusy  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  178. 

PipilomaculatH8  var.  arcticuBf  Coue8,  Key,  1872,  152.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  119, 
pi.  31,  f.  5,  6. 

d.  mcgalonyx. 

^pHo  megaJonpx,  Bd..  B.  N.  A.  1858,  515,  pi.  73.-IIEERM.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi, 

51.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  186fi,  89.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  242. 
hfiio  iMculatus  var.  megalonyXy  COUK8,  Key,  1872, 152.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 113. 

Aift.—Middle  Province.  North  to  fhe  Saskatchewan.  Sonth  alon^  the  Rocky  Mount* 
tioa,  wbefe  it  mtis  into  megalonyx,  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California ;  west  to 
OregoD  and  Washington,  there  inosculating  with  oregonus.  East  to  about  43^^  north 
Utitade  on  the  Missouri,  where  it  meets  erythrophthalmM.    The  typical  form  Mexican. 

List  of  specimens. 
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Powder  River.. 


Sept.  24, 1860 


G.  H.Trook. 


8.00 


11.25     3.50 


Untenant  Warren's  Expedition.— 4839-40-^:)^  Bon  Homme  Island;  4841,  The  Tower; 
4842-43-44-47,  Bijoux  Hills ;  5387,  Fort  Pierre ;  5389,  Yellowstone  River ;  5388-90,  Fort 
LeokouL 

Later  Expeditions.— e02^-bj  Wyoming. 

The  connection  of  the  several  spotted  PipiJos  of  the  west  and  of  Mexico,  I  believe 
irat  noted  by  Dr.  Sclater,  has  been  amply  coutirmed  by  subsequent  investigation.  They 
onqoestionably  iutergrade  coui{)letely,  forming  geographical  races  of  one  species.  The 
qnestioo  is,  whether  to  this  series  P.  erythrophthalmus  shonld  not  also  be  added.  In 
tbe  Key,  I  kept  it  apart  and  presented  the  considerations  favoring  this  view,  viz.,  the 
Mtiie  absence  of  spotting  ou  the  scapulars  and  back,  the  stronger  sexual  distinctions, 
and  the  different  note— the  ory  of  the  western  species  resembling  that  o(  tVi^  C^XAAxdi. 
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It  would  not,  however,  be  at  all  surprising  if  complete  intergradation  between  er^thropk' 
thalmna  and  arcticua  were  proven  by  specimens  from  the  Lower  Missouri,  gaining  first 
a  spot  or  two,  and  theu  gradually  assuming  the  fully  speckled  state.  In  that  event,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  combine  the  whole  in  one  series,  beginuing  with  the  black  an- 
spotted  erythrophthalmus^  with  clear  brown  female,  and  ending  with  the  olive^haded, 
spotted  maculaUis  and  its  nearly  similar  female. 

Di\  Harden  has  shown  exactly  where  the  two  forms  meet  along  the  Missouri,  at  abont 
43°.  In  Northern  Dakota  var.  arcticus  occurs  east  to  about  102^  loogitude,  and  my 
Red  River  specimens  of  eryihrophthalmus  show  an  approach  toward  it. 

Excepting  the  curiously  different  call-note,  the  western  forms  are  all 
precisely  like  the  eastern  in  habits  and  manners.  The  large-clawed 
form  is  very  abundant  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  The 
sexes  of  this  race  are  not  obviously  distinguishable  by  any  outward 
mark — in  fact,  on  cutting  open  a  supposed  male  on  one  occasion,  I  found 
an  egg  inside.    Mr.  Trippe  sends  me  the  following  items : 

"  The  Arctic  Towhee  appears  in  the  vicinity  of  Idaho  Springs  abont 
the  middle  of  May,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  becomes  rather 
common,  though  never  very  abundant.  It  becomes  rare  above  8,500 
feet,  and  above  9,000  disappears  altogether,  being  most  numerous  from 
7,500  feet  down  to  the  plains.  In  habits  and  appearance,  it  is  quite 
similar  to  the  Eastern  Towhee,  but  is  much  shyer  and  is  easily  fright- 
ened, when  it  hides  in  the  bushes  until  all  appearance  of  danger  has 
passed  by-  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  I  have  heard  it  utt«r  the 
**'  chewink ''  of  P.  erythroplithalmuSj  or  a  note  almost  exactly  like  it,  though 
a  little  lower  and  more  wiry ;  but  its  usual  call  is  quite  different.  It 
does  not  sing  near  as  frequently  as  the  latter  bird,  but  when  it  does, 
acts  in  the  same  manner,  mounting  to  the  lower  limb  of  a  tree  and 
chanting  its  simple  ditty  at  short  intervals  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 
This  song  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Eastern  Towhees  ;  and  it  has,  also, 
the  same  fine  drawn,  wiry  note.    It  disappears  in  September.'' 

Note. — TIjo  Pipllo  fmcusy  Sw.  {mesoJcucus^  Bd.  ;  cf.  Coues,  Key,  152),  has  heen  taken 
near  Cation  City,  Colorado,  hy  Mr.  C.  E.  Aiken,  and  may  extend  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Platte.    A  pair  were  killed  in  winter. 

PIPILO  CHLORURUS,  (Towns.)  Bd, 
Green-tailed  Fincb ;  Blanding's  Finch. 

FringUla  chlorura,  Towns.— -AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  336. 

2^notrichin  chlorura^  Gamb.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  51,  p].  9. 

Embernagra  chloniraj  Bp.,  Consp.,  i,  1850,  483. — Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1850,  part  vi, 

46.— SCL.,  Cat.  1862,  117. 
Pipilo  chlorurus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  519.— Heerm.,  L  c.  part  v,  15.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 

169.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1666,  90.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  246.— Stev.. 

U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Tor.  1870,  465.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  684.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 

iii,  1872, 178.— CoUES,  Key,  1872, 153.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 131,  pi. 31.  f. 4. 
Frhgilla  hlandingianay  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1843,  260. 
Zonotrichia  hlandingiana,  Woodh.,  8itgr.  Rep.  1853,  85. 
Embernagra  blandingiana^  Cass.,  111.  1853,  70,  pi.  12. 
Pipilo  ruJipilettSy  LAiREb.,  R.  Z.  xi,  1848,  176.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  487. 
Kieneria  rufipilcuSf  Bp.,  Corap.  Rend,  xl,  1855,  356. 

£ra&.— Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region.  North  to  Laramie.  Across  from  Texas  to 
Southern  California.  Winters  on  the  southern  United  States  1>order  (Colorado  Valley 
and  San  Diego,  Cooper), 
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Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition,— 9270-77-7S,  Laramie  Peak. 

Later  Expeditions.— 60GG(H}2f  Little  Sandy  Creek,   Uintah  Monntains,  and  Groen 
River,  Wyoming ;  62292-94,  Conaut  Creek,  and  T6ton  Basin,  Idaho. 
In  con  tin  a  in ff  to  refer  this  species  to  the  genus  Pipilo,  I  follow  cnstom ;  hut  I  am 
anabJo  to  appreciate  any  obvioas  differences  from  Zonotrlckia, 
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Witbin  the  general  range  just  mentioned  the  movements  of  this  spe- 
cies remain  to  be  precisely  ascertiiined.    The  bird  probably  breeds  in 
mountains  throughout  its  range,  and  lower  down  in  higher  latitudes. 
It  ha«  been  ascertained  to  breed  in  Colorado.    Dr.  Hayden's  specimens 
may  represent  its  limit  in  one  direction.    In  the  higher  portions  of  Ari- 
zona, I  ascertained  its  presence  in  numbers,  but  only  during  the  migra- 
tions, in  April  and  May,  and  in  September.    It  appeared  to  be  a  shy, 
retiring  bird,  courting  the  8e<;lusion  of  tangled  undergrowth,  where  it 
might  easily  be  overlooked,  unless  diligently  sought  for.    I  generally 
observed  it  in  small,  straggling  companies,  associated  with  other  frin- 
gilline  birds.    Dr.  Cooper  states  that  it  winters  in  the  Colorado  Valley, 
as  well  as  in  Lower  California. 

In  a  late  communication  to  me,  Mr.  Allen  observes :  "  This  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  birds  met  with  in  the  wooded  portions  of  the  great 
central  plateau  of  the  continent.  In  the  mountains  of  Colorado  it 
ranges  from  the  foot-hills  up  to  the  limit  of  trees,  and  throughout  the 
moontain  valleys  is  one  of  the  more  common  species.  It  affects  the 
moister  thickets  near  the  streams,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  and  very 
pleasing  song.  In  habits  or  notes  it  has  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
gronp  of  Towhees  with  which  it  is  commonly  associated  by  systematic 
writers,  presenting  in  these  respects  far  moi-e  resemblance  to  the  group 
of  Si)arrows  so  familiarly  represented  in  the  Atlantic  States  by  the. com- 
mon White-throat,  from  which  it  only  differs  structurally  in  its  relatively 
longer  tail."  Mr.  Trippe's  notes  upon  the  same  subject  will  be  read  with 
interest:  ^'The  Green-tailed  Finch  is  abundant  throughout  Clear  Creek 
Connty,  from  its  lower  valleys  up  to  within  700  or  800  feet  of  timber- 
line,  breeding  throughout;  but  is  most  numerous,  during  the  nesting 
season,  from  7,500  to  9,000  feet.  It  arrives  at  Idaho  early  in  May,  and 
soon  l)ecomes  abundant,  remaining  till  the  close  of  September  or  early 
\mt  of  October.  It  is  a  sprightly,  active  little  bird,  with  something 
wrenlike  in  its  movements  and  appearance.  It  is  equally  at  home 
among  the  loose  stones  and  rocks  of  a  hill-side  (where  it  hops  about  with 
all  the  agility  of  the  Rock  Wren),  and  the  densest  thickets  of  brambles 
and  willows  in  the  valleys,  amidst  which  it  loves  to  hide.  It  is  rather 
%,  and  prelers  to  keep  at  a  good  distance  from  any  suspicious  object ; 
and  if  a  cat  or  dog  approaches  its  nest,  makes  a  great  scolding,  like  the 
Catbuxl,  and  calls  all  the  neighbors  to  its  assistance ;  but  if  a  person 
walks  by,  it  steals  away  very  quietly  and  remains  silent  till  the  danger 
is  passed.  It  has  a  variety  of  notes  which  it  is  fond  of  uttering;  one 
sounds  like  the  mew  of  a  kitten,  but  thinner  and  more  wiry ;  its  song  is 
very  fine,  quite  different  from  the  Towhee's,  and  vastly  superior  to  it. 
It  builds  its  nest  in  dense  clumps  of  brambles,  and  raises  two  broods 
each  season,  the  first  being  hatched  about  the  middle  of  June." 

The  eggs  of  this  species  have  recently  been  brought  in  by  Mr.  H.  W, 
Henshaw,  one  of  the  naturalists  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  Survey. 
They  are  rather  peculiar,  being  of  a  pale  gieenish  or  grayish-white, 
freckled  all  over  with  rich  reddish-brown,  the  speckling  being  aggre- 
gated in  a  wreath  or  area  about  the  larger  end  of  the  egg.  Some  speci- 
niens  are  much  more  minutely  and  obsoletely  dotted  than  others,  but 
in  all  the  cases  I  have  seen  the  markings  are  quite  regular.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Trook  also  took  the  eggs  on  Snake  and  Henry  River,  The  nest  is 
placed  indifferently  on  the  ground  or  in  a  low  bush.  The  egg  measures 
0.90  by  0.68.  The  egg  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  that  of  P. 
^^rophthalmus  and  its  allies;  but  entirely  different  from  the  whole 
f'fuscus  groip,  in  which  the  style  is  curiously  as  in  Agelceiis — a  pale 
gieenish  ground^  sbarpjj  spotted^  scratched  and  streaked  mtti\Aaeto!^* 
12 
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Family  ICTERID^ :  American  Starliugs. 

DOLICHONYX  ORYZIVORUS,  (Linn.)  Sw. 
Bobolink;  Keed-bird;  Rice-bird 

Embo'iza  oryzivora,  Linx.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  311. — (Hortulantis  carolinerufiay  Briss.,  Oru. 
iii,  282.  pi.  15,  f.  3;  Emberiza  caroliniemh,  Klein,  92).— Gm.,  i,  1788,  i^.— 
Lath.,  IuU.  Oru.  i,  1790,  408.— Wu^.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  48,  pi.  12,  f.  1,  2. 

Passerina  oryzlrora^  Vielli..,  Nouv.  Diet.  cVHist.  Nat.  1817,  3. 

Dolichonyx  oryzivoritSj  Sw.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1827,  351. — Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
278.— Br.,  List,  1838,  29 ;  CoDsp.  i,  1850,  437.— AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  138.— Aud.,  B. 
Am.  iv,  1842,  10,  pi.  211.— Gould,  Voy.  Bea«;lo,  1841, 106  (Galapagoos).— GiR,, 
B.  L.  I.  1844,  137.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  229.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1A')3,  81 
(Texas  and  Indian  Territory,  migratory). — Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv%  1856,  11  (Cuba). — 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  522.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0. 1858, 266.— Bryant,  Ft.  Bost.  Soc.  vii, 
1859  (Bahamas).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  72;  Cat.  1862,  134  (Bolivia;  St.  Martha). 
March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1803,  299  (Jamaica).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 781 
(Venezuela). — IIayd.,  Rep.  1862,  169  (\-ery  common  to  Fort  Pierre).— Coop., 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  78.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  117  (Minnesota,  not 
common).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873  (breeding;  rare).— Allkn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1672,  178  (Ogden,  Utah).— Merr.,  U.  S.  Gool.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  686  (Utah).— 
COUES,  Key,  1872,  154,  tig.  97.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  16  (Rio  Negro, 
Rio  Napo,  La  Plata).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1864,  99  (Sombrero).— Pelz., 
Orn.  Braz.  iii,  199  (Brazil).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  149,  pi.  32,  f.  I,  5. 

Ictmia  agripennis,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1824,  No.  87 ;  Syn.  1828, 53.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832, 185.— 
Aui).,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831.  28:J;  v,  18.39,  486;  pi.  54. 

Dolichonyx  ayriptnuviSj  Ricil.,  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1837. 

Fsarocolins  caudacutuSj  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  32  (Bd.  and  Cass.). 

Dolichonyx  orysivorus  var.  albinuchaf  RiDGW.,  Mss.— CoUES,  Check-list,  App. 

Hat.— Eastern  North  America.  North  to  the  Saskatchewan  (latitude  40^-^,  Rich.}. 
West  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  somewhat  beyond.  Utah  {Allen);  "Sevada  {Ridg- 
way);  Wyoming  (Hayden);  Montana  (Cooper).  South  to  Bolivia,  La  Plata,  &c.  Gala- 
pagoes.  Breeds  from  the  Middle  States  and  Kansas  northward.  Does  not  winter 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  West  Indies,  Central  aud  South  America  (numerous 
quotations). 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Z^/>e(?j//on.— 5360,  Fort  Pierre ;  8951-52,  Loup  Fork  of  Platte. 

Later  Expeditions.— 6l728-:i0,  Ogden,  Utah  (*' abundant"). 

The  entire  change  of  plumage  which  the  male  of  this  species  under- 
goes twice  a  year  is  none  the  less  interesting  because  it  is  so  well  known 
a  iact  in  its  economy.  When  the  bird  reaches  the  Middle  districts, 
which  is  usually  not  until  May,  the  males,  as  a  rule,  are  already  in 
nearly  perfect  breeding  attire,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  still 
show  touches  of  yellowish  on  the  belly  and  legs.  At  this  period  they 
are  very  conspicuous,  associated  in  flocks,  sometimes  great  in  extent, 
moving  restlessly  about  the  meadows  Jind  orchards,  overflowing  with 
glad  music.  Their  number  seems  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  the 
females,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  silent  and  more  retiring  ways 
of  the  latter  sex.  They  really  pass  through,  in  the  vernal  migration, 
quite  rapidly,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  in  a  huiTy,  as  we 
see  them  by  day.  They  throw  themselves  in  a  field,  scatter  on  the 
ground,  feeding,  and  at  the  slightest  alarm,  or  in  mere  wantonness, 
suddenly  fly  eti  masse  to  the  nearest  tree,  fence,  or  bush,  and  begin  to 
sing,  producing  an  indescribable  medley,  hushed  in  jin  instant  only  to 
be  resumed.  Sometimes  they^  sing  as  merrily,  though  with  less  con- 
certed action,  while  they  are  rambling  in  the  grass.  Their  day-time 
leisure  for  song  aud  food  is  easily  explained ;  for  they  migrate,  at  this 
season,  almost  entirely  by  night.  Every  night  in  early  May,  as  we  walk 
the  streets,  we  can  hear  the  mellow  metallic  clinking  coming  down 
through  the  darkness,  from  birds  passing  high  over  head,  and  sounding 
clearer  in  the  stillness.    By  the  middle  of  May  they  have  all  passed ; 
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a  few,  it  is  stated,  linger  to  breed  soutb  of  New  England,  but  tbe  main 
body  pnsses  on,  spreading  over  that  portion  of  tbe  Union  and  tbe  neigb- 
boriug  Britisb  Provinces,  occupying  in  {mha  almost  every  meadow.    Tbe 
cban.c;e  of  plumage  witb  tbe  tinisbiug  of  tbe  duties  of  reproduction  is 
rapid  and  complete  before  tbe  return  movement  is  made,  altbough  tbis 
takes  place  in  August.    As  far  nortb  at  least  as  Maryland,  I  never  saw 
or  heard  of  a  decidedly  black  individual,  among  tbe  millions  tbat  re- 
pass that  State  late  in  the  summer  and  during  September.    Tbe  males 
are,  indeed,  distinguishable  by  their  superior  size  and  a  sort  of  diffuse- 
uess  of  tawny  coloration,  not  quite  like  tbe  cleaner  and  lighter  pattern 
of  the  females,  aside  from  tbe  black  traces  tbat  frequently  persist;  but 
tbe  (lilfereuce  is  not  great.    They  are  now  songless — who  ever  heard 
Bobolink  music  in  tbe  falH — they  have  a  comfortable,  self-satisfied 
chink,  befitting  such  fat  and  abandoned  gourmands  as  they  are,  throng- 
ing in  countless  hordes  the  wild-rice  tracts  and  the  grain  fields,  loafiug 
and  inviting  their  souls.    So  they  go,  until  the  first  cold  snap,  that  sends 
tbeiD  into  winter  quarters  at  once — chiefly  in  the  West  Indies,  but  .also 
much  further  south.    They  have  successively  filled  the  role  of  Bobolink, 
Eeed-bird,  Rice-bird,  and  Butter-bird ;  and  as  soon  as  the  season  relaxes 
once  more,  in  March,  they  will  re-enter  the  United  States,  and  do  it  all 
over  again. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  is  the  favorite  highway  of  this  species,  but  it 
travels  .also  by  other  routes  in  tbe  interior.  It  goes  up  the  Mississippi 
Valley;  there  some  stop  to  breed,  as  low  at  least  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  but  numbers  keep  on,  pushing  past  the  United  States,  and 
resting  at  last  in  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan.  The  very  consider- 
able westward  extension  of  the  species  has  been  only  lately  determined. 
Tims  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Merriam  both  found  it  "common"  in  September 
at  Ogden,  in  Utah,  where  it  is  said  to  breed.  Dr.  Hayden  remarks  that 
it  is  "very  common  at  Fort  Pierre,"  and  "one  of  the  most  abundant 
birds  on  the  western  prairies."  Dr.  Cooper  has  an  interesting  note 
from  an  extreme  locality:  "At  several  points  in  the  valley  of  the  Bit- 
terroot  liiver,  I  beard  and  saw  at  a  distance  what  I  took  for  the  Bobo- 
link, the  flight  and  flying-call  exactly  resembling  tbat  bird's.  At  Coeur 
d'Aleiie  Mission  I  again  met  with  it,  but  could  not  get  near  enough  to 
shoot  it  or  determine  tbe  species,  though  they  frequented  a  wheat-field 
for  several  mornings.  1  know  no  bird  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  and, 
having  been  found  at  Fort  Bridger,  a  few  probably  go  north  to  47°  30', 
as  they  go  to  latitude  549  east  of  the  mountains."  The  westward  ex- 
tension of  several  eastern  birds  in  this  latitude  is  apparently  an  indica- 
tion of  the  oblique  westward  trend  of  the  Eastern  Province,  whicb 
reaches  tbe  Pacific  in  Alaska.  It  breeds  very  abundantly,  in  June,  on 
the  prairies  bordering  tbe  Red  River  of  the  ^orth,  to  49^  at  least. 

The  Bobolink  makes  a  rude  and  flimsy  nest  of  dried  grass  on  the 
groand,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  0.85  long  by  about  0.63  broad,  dull 
blDisb-white,  sometimes  brownish-white,  spotted  and  blotched  with  dark 
chocolate  or  blackish-brown  surlace-marks,  and  others  of  paler  hue  in 
the  shell.  Tbe  general  effect  is  much  as  in  Passerculus,  or  Pooecetes^ 
bnt  tbe  variability  is  very  great.  The  nest  is  cunningly  hidden,  and 
often  further  screened  from  threatened  observation  by  ingenious  devices 
of  tbe  parents. 

It  appears  to  me  most  probable  that  this  species  and  the  Cow-bird 
^ill  require  removal  from  the  familj-  Icteridce^  where  they  have  long 
f^ted,  to  a  position  nearer  that  assigned  by  the  original  and  seversd 
cariy  describers. 
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MOLOTHRUS  PECORIS,  (Gm.)  Sw. 
Cow-bird;  Cowpen-bird ;  Cow-Blackbird. 

a.  pecork. 

Fringilla  pecorhy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  910  ( 9 ).— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  443.— 
Light.,  Verz.  1823,  Nob.  230, 231.— Sabime,  Fraukl.  Journ.  e»76.  {F.  lirginiana  of 
BrisHon;  Cowpeu  Finch  ofiVww an/,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  371,  No.  241.) 

Emherha  pecorls,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  145,  pi.  18,  li<5».  I,  2,  3. 

PaHtftrhia  2)C€Oii8,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  d'llist.  Nat.  xxv,  1819,  22. 

Icterus  imoriH,  Dr.,  Oba.  VVils.  1824,  No.  8H;  Syii.  1828,  W.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  18:V2,  178.— 
Ai:i).,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  493  ;  v,  1839,  2;^,  400;  pis.  99,  424. 

^'  PsarocoliuH  pvcori8y  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  :iO"  {fide  CahaniH). 

Molothrus  jHcor'w,  S\v.  &  Kicii.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 277.— Bp.,  List.  18158,  29;  Consp.  i,  1850, 
4m-A!:i).,  Svn.  1839,  139;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  16,  pi.  212.— Gii:.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 
139.— Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1«)8.  524.— Tkippe,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  291  (biography).— 
Stev.,  U.  8  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Cc»UES,  Key,  1872,  155.— B.  B.  &  K.,  N. 
A.  B  ii,  1874,  154,  pi.  32,  f.  6,  7  ;  and  of  writers  generally. 

Molohrm  pecoriSj  Sundevall,  Meth.  Nat.  Av.  Disp.  Tcutamen,  1872,  22  (after  Cab.. 
Mus.  Heiu.  192). 

Molothrm  alcr,  Gkay,  Hand  list,  ii,  1870,  .36,  No.  a'>07  (after  Bodd.,  PI.  Eul.  G06,  lisr.  1). 

''Onotua  fniicuH,GM.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1/^8,103'*  (thus  identified  by  Cabanu  and  drau; 
queni'd  by  Band  :  probably  bel<»ng.s  here). 

'^Oriolus  iniiwr,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788  394  "  (apud  Cabanis  and  Casein) 'y  also  of  Z.a/ftaM. 

'^  IcicruH  cmbrrizoideft,  Daijdin"  {fide  Gratj  and  Cabanis). 

Fri»ffiUa  ambigua,  Nutf.,  Man.  i,  1832,  484  (unquestionably  !). 

b.  obsenrns. 

Stnnms  obacurus^  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  804  {S.  vora  hispaniw^  Briss.,  ii,  448). 

Stum  118  juiKvli,  Latu.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  326  {=^  S.  obscurun,  Gm.) 

Mohthrus  ob8curu8f  Cas.s.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  18  (Lower  California  and  Mexico). — 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i.  1870,  260.— Gbay,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  36,  No.  6508. 
Moloihrus  pecoris,  var.  obvcums,  Coi'ES,  Key,  1872,  155  (Arizona  and  southward). — B.  B. 

&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  1.54  (in  text),  pi.  32.  f.  8. 
Mololhrns  pecorh,  (?)  Sex.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  213;  1859,  365;  1860,  252.— Coui:s,  Pr.  Phila. 

Acad.  1866,  90. 

ffab. — The  typical  form  throughout  temperate  North  America  (excepting  Pacilic 
coast  f ).  North  to  68°.  Breeds  abundantly  from  about  35°  northward,  and  wintei-s  ii» 
groat  numbers  in  the  Southern  States.  Var.  obscurus  in  Arizona,  Lower  California,  and 
southward. 

Lienicnani  Warren's  Expedition. — 4355,  Fort  Pierre;  4365,  5368,  mouth  of  the  Yellow- 
stone: 5:^27,  Medicine  Hill;  9334,  9330-7,  Loup  Fork. 

Later  Expeditions. — 60450,  La  Bout6  Creek,  Wyoming. 

The  bird  I  have  designated  as  var.  obscnruSj  or  the  Dwarf  Cow-bivd,  as  above,  and 
also  in  the  Key,  is  strikingly  smaller  than  the  typical  form.  Indeed,  Mr.  Cassin  was 
led  to  make  it  a  distinct  species,  which,  however,  it  is  not.  It  is  precisely  like  the 
ordinary  biixl  in  color,  but  is  much  smaller,  the  male  only  about  equaling  the  female 
of  true  pecoris.  The  female  of  var.  obscurns  is  under  7  inches  long,  with  the  wing  abont 
3^,  and  the  tail  2^  ;  the  female  of  pecoris  is  7  to  7*^  inches  long,  the  wing  nearly  4,  the 
tail  nearly  3;  while  an  average  male  pecoris  measures  full  8  inches,  the  wing  over  4, 
and  the  tail  over  3. 

Earlier  authors  described  the  Cow-bird  under  a  variety  of  names,  and  not  always 
accurately,  causing  uncertainty  if  not  confusion.  But  wo  may  be  reasonably  sure  that 
pecoris,  the  name  usually  adopted,  is  not  the  one  having  priority.  Turning  back  a  few 
pages  of  Gmelin,  from  p.  910  {pecoris),  wo  find  on  p.  804  a  certain  Stumua  obscurus,  evi- 
dently a  Cow-bird,  and  usually  held  identical  with  »ecam,  but  which,  from  the  refer- 
ence to  S.  nora;-hisj)aniw  of  Brisson,  is  the  dwarf  Mexican  form.  So  far  as  this  goes, 
the  above  quotations  ouijht  in  strictness  to  be  reversed,  giving  us  Molotkrns  obscunts 
and  M.  obscums  var.  pecoris.  But  back  still  further  in  Gmelin,  we  lind  Oriolus  minor 
(p.  394)  and  O.fuscus  (p.  393),  both  probably  Cow-birds.  It  appears,  however,  that  we 
need  not  employ  any  of  Gmelin^s  names;  for,  according  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  the  ater  of 
Boddiprt  is  this  species,  and  antedates  th»m  all.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
proper  name  of  the  species  is  Moloihnis  ater  (Bodd.),  Gray,  and  of  its  variety,  if.  atcr 
var.  obscums  (Gm.),  Coues.  Even  the  generic  name  has  given  trouble,  for  both  Ca- 
banis  and  Sundevall  understand,  upon  philological  grounds,  that  Swainson  should 
J/.ivo  written  Afolohnts  instead  of  Molothms. 
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There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Fringilla  amhigna  of  Nuttall.  which  Audubon 
once*  l';i^tily  surmised  to  be  a  young  White-crowned  JSparrow,  is  nothing  but.  a  verj' 
young  Cow-biid,  as  ((uestioniu^Iy  8ugjj;e8tod  by  Haird.  A  newly-rcathered  bird  in  my 
cabiDot,  shot  in  the  middle  of  July,  at  Washington,  answers  perfectly  to  Nuttall's 
description. 

Parasitisra,  iu  tlie  zoological  sense  of  the  term  a  Irequeut  condition 
of  lower  forms  of  life,  is  sufficiently  rare  among  bigher  animals  to  excite 
special  interest;  and  the  exceptional  absence  of  tbe  strong  parental 
iustiucts  of  birds  is  particularly  notewoithy.    Considering  that  con- 
scious volition — that  choice,  in  a  word — determines  the  whole  process 
of  perpetuation  of  the  species  in  the  Cow-bird,  denying  all  but  the 
purely  sexual  of  conjugal  relations,  abrogating  parental  relations,  and 
rendering  family  relations  impossible,  we  must  concede  a  case  of  para- 
sitism having  almost  an  ethical  significance,  to  such  an  extreme  is  it 
pushed.    Certain  low  organisms,  like  the  Entozoa^  lor  example,  only 
exist  under  conditions  fulfilled  within  the  bodies  of  higher  animals, 
presenting  a  case  not  so  widely  different  from  that  exhibited  in  the  rela- 
tion between  a  plant-germ  and  the  soil  in  which  it  grows;  but  they 
work  detriment  to  their  host,  and  even  its  death,  by  the  irritation  of 
tbeir  presence  in  myriadi;,  or  their  actual  consumption  of  substance,  and 
in  this  respect  are  more  exactly  comparable  to  the  true  epiphytes,  like 
the  mistletoe,  drawing  sap  directly  from  the  other  plants  upon  which 
tlieylix.   Another  kind  of  parasitism  is  illustrated  by  numerous  insects, 
sometimes  designated  as  Ejyizoa^  which  are  independent  organisms,  self- 
supporting,  yet  habitually  seeking  to  live  upon  other  animals.     Such 
answer  raore  nearly  to  the  peculiar  signification  of  a  parasite,  in  its  ety- 
mological sense  of  an  "  uninvited  guest,''  than  the  Entozoa  do.  and  lead 
up  to  cases  of  parasitism  in  its  literal  signification.     Among  mammals 
we  have  pure  parasitism  in  the  asserted  relations  of  the  jackal  and  lion, 
the  former  being  literally  "beside  the  table"  of  the  latter.    The  Jaegers 
aresimihirly  and  more  forcibly  x)arasitic,  feeding  at  the  expense  antl  to 
the  annoyance  of  Gulls;  so  are  some  Gulls,  in  their  turn,  parasites  of 
tbe  Pelicans,  picking  small  fry  out  of  the  very  beak  of  these  industrious 
fishers.    The  Bald  Eagle  is  a  bold  parasite  of  the  Osprey,  accomplish- 
ing by  violence  w^hat  is  usually  done  by  intrigue.    But  all  such  cases 
relate  simply  to  procuring  of  food;  only  a  few  extremely  ** advanced 
thinkers''  among  birds  and  the  human  species  dispense  with  family  ties, 
teies,  and  delights,  throwing  the  burthensome  results  of  their  sexual 
propensities  upon  society.    It  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  in  either  case,  the 
demoralizing  effect  upon  the  individuals  themselves,  or  the  mischief 
wrought  at  large.    But  it  may  be  straining  an  analogy  to  compare  cases, 
however  similar,  in  one  of  which  resides  a  moral  quality  which  we  must 
presume  to  be  absent  in  the  other. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is^  singular  that  this  particular  kind  of  para- 
sitism should  occur  in  the  isolated  cases  of  birds  so  unlike,  as  Cuckoos 
and  Cow- birds,  and  only  there,  so  far  as  we  know.  The  ^gg  of  the  Cow- 
Wrd  is  less  than  an  inch  long,  by  about  two  thirds  of  an  inch  wide;  it 
varies  a  great  deal  in  siae,  as  is  seen  on  comparing  any  large  series. 
Given  the  existence  of  the  habit  of  laying  in  other  birds'  nests,  we 
should  have  anticipated  its  occurrence  throughout  some  particular 
ifronp,  rather  than  its  seemingly  "sporadic"  character.  But  there  are 
no  accidents  in  the  order  of  nature ;  if  wo  could  but  see  far  enough,  not 


*^ed.  iii,  159.  But  later  (iv,  20)  ho  says  tbat  the  young  Cow-bird  from  which  he 
^^^  his  drawing  was  sent  to  him  by  Nuttall,  and  that  it  was  the  same  Hpecimen  as  that 
<iwcribed  by  Nuttall  as  the  "Ambiguous  Sparrow"—"  uothing  else  than  a  young  Cow- 
P«o-birfl,  scarcely  Hedged." 
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only  would  the  connection  between  the  habits  of  the  Cow-bird  and 
Cuckoo  be  plain,  but  we  should  discern  how  such  peculiar  modifi- 
cations of  its  instinct  were  eli'ected.  The  production  of  the  traits  in 
question  is  a  theme  fruitful  of  speculation,  if  not  of  solid  information. 
Ages  ago,  it  might  l)e  surmised,  a  female  Cow-bird,  in  imminent  danger 
of  delivery  without  a  nest  prepared,  was  loth  to  lose  her  offspring,  and 
deposited  her  burthen  in  an  alien  nest,  perhaps  of  her  own  species, 
rather  than  on  the  ground.  The  convenience  of  this  process  may  have 
struck  her,  and  induced  her  to  repeat  the  easy  experiment.  The  found- 
lings duly  hatched,  throve,  and  came  to  maturity,  stamped  with  their 
mother's  individual  traits — an  impress  deep  and  lasting  enough  to  simi- 
larly affect  them  in  turn.  The  adventitious  birds  increased  by  natural 
multiplication,  till  they  outnumbered  the  true-born  ones;  what  was  en- 
gendered of  necessity  was  perpetuated  by  unconscious  volition,  and 
finally  became  a  fixed  habit — the  law  of  reproduction  for  the  species. 
Much  current  reasoning  on  similar  subjects  is  no  better  nor  worse  than 
this,  and  it  all  goes  for  what  it  is  worth. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  genus  Molothrus  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  America;  their  habits,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  like  those  of  our  repre- 
sentative. The  position  of  the  genus  is  a  little  uncertain  ;  it  has  strong 
afiinity  with  the  Blackbirds  (Icteridce)^  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what 
respects  it  differs  from  certain  fringilline  birds.  But  in  any  event,  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  structure  of  the  birds. to  give  a  hint  of  their 
peculiar  habits.  Attending  the  central  fact  of  reproductive  parasitism 
are  numerous  circumstances  worthy  of  attention,  since  they  all  tend  to 
insure  the  peipetuation  of  these  si)ecies  under  anomalous  conditions, 
and  rciict  ngainst  the  uniltiplic^ation  of  the  various  birds  which  are 
selected  as  foster-parents.  It  is  mysterious,  indeed ;  the  infiiction  is 
certainly  an  unmitigated  evil  to  the  birds  who  are  drawn  into  the  con- 
nection, and  yet  we  cannot  rationally  conceive  of  the  existence  of  such 
thing,  except  as  a  nieans  of  some  greater  good.  Can  it  not  be  possible 
that  this  special  check  upon  the  increase  of  certain  kinds  of  birds  pre- 
serves the  delicate  balance  of  some  of  Nature's  forces  ? 

I  do  not  Ipel  at  all  sure  that  the  small  relative  size  of  the  Cow-biixrs 
egg  should  be  accounted  a  circumstance  favorable  to  the  bird,  as  some 
have  believed,  reasoning  that  a  larger  egg  could  not  be  adequately  in- 
cubated by  the  small  species  usually  selected  as  nurses.  No  a  priori 
reason  appears  why  the  egg  should  not  have  been  of  ordinary  dimen- 
sions, and  a  different  series  of  birds  been  called  upon  to  incubate  it ; 
while,  as  the  facts  stand,  it  is  clear  that  the  bigness  of  the  egg^  in  com- 
parison with  those  among  which  it  is  usually  deposited,  and  not  its 
smallness  relative  to  the  Cow-bird's  bulk,  is  the  favoring  element.  For 
the  larger  egg  must  mechanically  obstruct  the  incubation  of  the  smaller 
ones,  and  so  receive  the  greater  share  of  \v^drmth  from  the  bird's  body. 
But  perhaps  both  the  circumstances  may  be  brought  into  reasonable 
connection.  Were  the  Cow  bird's  egg  of  ordinary  dimensions  relative 
to  the  bulk  of  the  species,  it  might  be  susceptible  of  successful  incuba- 
tion only  by  other  birds  large  enough  to  remove  or  destroy  it,  as  would 
certainly  be  done  when  practicable ;  it  is  therefore  unusually  small,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  birds  able  to  hatch  it, 
yet  too  weak  to  eject  it ;  and  now  its  superiority  in  size  to  the  eggs  of 
such  birds  becomes  a  favorable  circumstance. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Cow-bird's  egg  hatches  sooner  than  that  of  most 

birds,  the  period  of  incubation  being  not  over  ten  days.    But  I  am  not 

aware  that  the  evidence  in  this  case  is  either  sufficient,  explicit,  or  pre- 

cJse;  it  iroaJd  bo  well  to  have  it  checked  by  many  additional  observa- 
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tions.  A  diflicalty,  not  usually  recognized,  meets  us  here,  in  the  variable 
circamstances  of  incubation.  An  egg  habitually  intrusted  to  numerous 
different  birds,  from  the  size  of  a  Thrush  down  to  that  of  the  tiny 
Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  is  necessarily  subjected  to  a  varying  temperature 
(within,  however,  narrow  limits),  hastening  or  retarding  development 
of  the  embryo ;  even  the  material  of  so  many  different  nests,  consid- 
ered as  conductors  of  heat,  may  exercise  a  slight  disturbing  influence. 
Under  these  fluctuating  circumstances  the  duration  of  incubation  may 
yet  be  proven  inconstant ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  bear  a  single 
definite  relation  to  that  of  each  of  the  birds  concerned.  Of  its  prior 
matarity,  as  a  rule,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  and  the  result- 
ing advantage  is  obvious.  The  young  Cow-bird  immediately^  demands 
and  receives  attention,  so  that  incubation  of  the  other  eggs  may  remain 
unfinished ;  and  if  the  latter  are  hatched,  the  chances  of  the  younger 
and  weaker  birds  against  the  alien  are  very  problematical.  They  may 
be  trampled  to  death,  or  smothered,  even  if  they  are  not  forcibly  ejected ; 
and  they  generally  fail  to  receive  suflicient  nourishment,  of  which  the 
lion's  share  falls  to  the  intruder. 

There  is  another  and  a  very  singular  element  of  success  for  the  Cow- 
bird..  However  indignant  and  despairing  the  nurses  may  be  supposed 
to  feel  about  it  at  first,  they  generally  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  ;  and 
when  they  have  once  made  up  their  minds  to  accept  the  unpleasant  sit- 
uation, they  do  their  whole  duty  by  it,  even  to  the  neglect  of  their 
rigbtful  offspring.  As  not  unlreqnently  occurs  iu  other  cases,  they  be- 
come, 80  far  as  we  can  judge  by  their  actions,  really  fond  of  the  found- 
ling, and,  at  any  rate,  they  give  assiduous  attention  to  its  wants,  and 
care  for  it  as  tenderly  as  if  it  were  their  own. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Cow-bird  ever  attempts  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  a  nest.  She  watches  her  chance  while  the  owners  are 
away,  slips  in  by  stealth,  and  leaves  the  evidence  of  her  unfriendly  visit 
to  i)e discovered  on  their  return,  in  the  shape  of  the  ominous  egg.  The 
parents  hold  anxious  consultation  in  this  emergency,  as  their  sorrowful 
cries  and  disturbed  actions  i^lainly  indicate.  If  their  nest  was  empty 
before,  they  generally  desert  it,  and  their  courage  in  giving  up  a  cosy 
home  results  in  one  Cow- bird  the  less.  Sometimes  even  after  there  is 
an  egg  of  their  own  in  the  nest,  they  have  nerve  enough  to  let  it  go, 
rather  than  assume  the  hateful  task  of  incubating  the  strange  one.  But 
if  the  female  has  already  laid  an  egg  or  two,  the  pair  generally  settle 
into  the  reluctant  conviction  that  there  is  no  help  for  it;  they  quiet 
down  after  awhile,  and  things  go  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Not 
always,  however,  will  they  desert  even  an  empty  nest ;  some  birds  have 
discoveretl  a  way  out  of  the  dilliculty — it  is  the  most  ingenious  device 
imaginable,  and  the  more  we  think  about  it  the  more  astonishing  it 
seems.  They  build  a  two-story  nest,  leaving  the  obnoxious  egg  in  the 
basement.  1  want  no  better  proof  that  birds  possess  a  faculty  indistin- 
gnishable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  from  human  reason ;  and  such  a  case  as  this 
bears  impressively  upon  the  general  question  of  the  difference  between 
reason  and  that  faculty  we  designate  by  the  vague  and  misleading  term 
"instinct."  The  evidence  has  accumulated  till  it  has  become  conclusive, 
that  the  difference  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind — that  instinct  is  a  lower 
order  of  reason — the  arrest,  in  brutes,  at  a  certain  stage,  of  a  faculty 
reaching  higher  development  in  man.  Instinct,  in  the  ill-considered 
current  sense  of  term,  could  never  lead  a  Summer  Yellowbird  up  to 
building  a  two-story  nest  to  let  a  Cow-bird's  eggs  addle  below.  Such 
"instinct '^  is  merely  force  of  habit,  inherited  or  a<;quired — a  sum  of  ten- 
dencies operating  unknowin^Jj  and  uniformly  upon  the  same  leewtrai^ 
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circumstances,  devoid  of  conscious  design,  lacking  recognized  prevision ; 
totally  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  first  special  emergency. 
What  bird,  possessed  of  only  such  a  faculty  as  this,  could  build  a  two- 
story  nest  to  get  rid  of  an  objectionable  deposit  in  the  original  single- 
story  fabric  f  It  argues  as  intelligent  a  design  as  was  ever  indicated  in 
the  erection  of  a  building  by  a  human  being.  No  question  of  inherited 
tendency  enters  here ;  and  if  it  did,  the  issue  would  be  only  set  back  a 
step  no  nearer  determination,  for  there  must  have  been  an  original 
double  nest,  the  result  of  an  original  idea.  Nor  is  this  wonderful  fore- 
thought very  rarely  exhibited;  considering  what  proportion  the  double 
nests  discovered  bear  to  the  ordinary  ones  brought  to  our  notice,  among 
the  millions  annually  constructed,  we  can  easily  believe  that  the  inge- 
nious device  is  in  fact  a  frequent  resort  of  the  binls  plagued  by  the 
Cow-bunting.  And  how  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  perseverance 
and  energy  of  a  bird  which,  having  once  safely  shut  uj)  the  terrible  egg 
in  her  cellar,  and  then  having  ibund  another  one  violating  her  premises, 
forthwith  built  a  third  story  f  She  deserved  better  of  fate  than  that  her 
house  should  at  last  be  despoiled  by  a  naturalist.  This  was  a  Summer 
Yellow  bird,  to  whom  the  price  of  passing  thus  into  history  must  have 
seemed  hard. 

The  Cow-bird's  foster-parents  are  numerous ;  the  list  of  those  so  deter- 
mined is  already  large,  and  when  completed  will  i)robably  comprise 
pretty  much  all  of  the  speeies  nesting  within  the  Cow-bird's  breeding 
range,  from  the  size  of  a  Thrush  down  to  that  of  the  Gnatcatcher.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  recite  the  long  lisit ;  I  will  mention,  however,  the  Wood 
Thrush,  Yellow -breasted  Chat,  and  Towhee  Bunting,  as  showing  that 
the  foster-birds  are  not  always  smaller  than  the  Cow-bird  itself.  The 
Summer  Yellowbird,  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat,  and  the  Red-eyed 
Vireo,  are  among  those  most  persistently  victimized.  On  the  prairies 
of  the  west,  where  the  Cow  birds  arc  very  numerous,  and  breeding  birds 
restricted  in  number  of  species  if  not  of  individuals,  I  had  almost  said 
that  in  a  majority  of  the  nests  taken  in  June  will  be  found  a  Cow- 
bird's  ^gg. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  normal 
number  of  eggs  usually  deposited  each  season  by  a  single  bird — that  is 
if  more  than  one  be  laid,  as  is  probable.  We  can  only  presume,  quite 
reasonably,  that  the  laying  is  of  four  or  five  eggs,  as  usual  among  the 
allied  species.  Neither  do  we  know  whether  the  same  individual  ever 
deposits  more  than  one  egg  in  the  same  nest — at  least  I  am  not  aware 
of  observations  on  this  score,  and  they  would  be  necessarily  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  make.  Finding  several  Cow-bird's  eggs  in  a 
nest,  as  frequently  happens,  proves  nothing  to  this  etl'ect,  for  the  same 
nest  might  easily  enough  be  used  by  different  Cow-birds  in  succession. 
It  is  rare  to  find  more  than  two  of  the  alien  eggs  together ;  I  have  found 
three  in  a  Towhee-Bunting's  nest,  and  even  five  have  been  discovered 
in  the  same  nest.  Singularly  enough,  these  unusual  numbers  were  in 
the  nest  of  the  same  species.  Thus  Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe,  in  his  inter- 
esting article  on  the  Cow-bird  (Am.  Nat.  iii,  291),  cites  a  remarkable 
case :  **  I  never  heard  of  more  than  two  instances  where  there  were  more 
than  two  eggs  of  the  Cow-bird  in  a  single  nest.  Prof.  Baird  and  Dr. 
Brewer  once  found  three  eggs  in  the  nest  of  a  Black-and-white  Creeper, 
and  I  once  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  nest  of  the  same  bird 
containing  five  eggs  of  the  parasite,  together  with  three  of  her  own.  In 
the  latter  case  incubation  had  begun,  and  all  of  the  eggs  contained  em- 
Wyos."  We  may  consider  this  pair  of  Creepers  relieved,  on  the  whole, 
bj  Mr,  Trjppe^a  visit — the  mother-bird  rescued  from  drowning  in  the  in- 
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undation  of  so  many  "  well-spriDgs,"  and  the  father  saved  the  necessity 
of  hanging  himself  from  the  nearest  convenient  crotch. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  female  Cow-bird  ready  to  lay.    She 

becomes  disquieted ;  she  betrays  unwonted  excitement,  and  ceases  her 

busy  search  for  food  with  her  companions.    At  length  she  separates 

from  the  flock,  and  sallies  forth  to  reconnoitre,  anxiously  indeed,  for  her 

case  is  urgent,  and  she  has  no  home.     How  obstrusive   is  the  sad 

analogy!    She  flies  to  some  tliicket,  or  hedge-row,  or  other  common 

resort  of  birds,  where,  something  teaches  her — perhaps  exi)erience — 

nests  will  be  found.    Stealthily  and  in  perfect  silence  she  flits  along, 

peering  furtively,  alternately  elated  or  dejected,  into  the  depths  of  the 

foliage.    She  espies  a  nest,  but  the  owner's  head  peeps  over  the  brim, 

and  she  must  pass  on.    Now,  however,  comes  her  chance;  there  is  the 

very  nest  she  wishes,  and  no  one  at  home.     She  disappears  for  a  few 

minutes,  and  it  is  almost  another  bird  that  comes  out  of  the  bush.     Her 

business  done,  and  trouble  over,  she  chuckles  her  self-gratuhitions, 

rustles  her  plumage  to  adjust  it  trimly,  and  flies  back  to  her  associates. 

They  know  what  has  happened,  but  are  discreet  enough  to  say  nothing — 

charity  is  often  no  less  wise  than  kind. 

Pol.vgamy  is  rare  among  higher  birds ;  in  no  creatures  are  the  parental 
and  conjugal  instincts  more  strongly  developed  or  beautifully  displayed. 
But  tbe  Cow-bird  illustrates  this  mode  of  life,  and  not  in  the  lordly 
manner  of  the  barn-yard  cock,  so  devoted  to  his  harem,  so  gallant  and 
just  to  all.  As  in  this  species  there  is  no  love  of  oft'spring,  neither  can 
there  be  conjugal  affection ;  all  family  ties  are  dispensed  with.  The 
association  is  a  mere  herding  together  in  quest  of  food  in  similar  resorts. 
The  Cow-birds  never  mate;  their  most  intimate  relations  are  no  sooner 
effected  than  forgotten;  not  even  the  decent  restrictions  of  a  seraglio 
are  observed;  it  is  a  perfect  community  of  free-lovers,  who  do  as  the 
original  Cynics  did.  The  necessary  courtship  becomes  in  consequence 
a  curiously  mixed  affair.  During  the  period  corresponding  to  the  mat- 
ing season  of  orderly  birds,  the  ])atriarchs  of  the  sorry  crew  mount  up 
the  trees  and  fences,  to  do  what  they  call  their  singing.  They  posture 
and  tarn  about,  and  ruflie  their  feathers  to  look  bigger  than  Nature 
made  them ;  if  their  skins  were  not  tough  they  would  certainly  burst 
^ith  vanity.  They  puff'  out  their  throats  and  pipe  the  most  singular 
notes,  perhaps  honestly  wishing  to  please  their  companions  of  the  other 
sex— at  any  rate,  to  their  own  satisfaction.  Meanwhile  the  females  are 
perched  near  by,  but  without  seeming  very  enthusiastic — rather  taking 
it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  listening  at  timds,  it  may  be,  but  just  as 
likely  preening  their  plumage,  with  other  thoughts  and  an  ulterior  pur- 
pose. The  performance  ovei;j^it  is  a  very  little  w^hile  afterwanl  when 
the  whole  band  goes  trooping  after  food  in  the  nearest  cattle-yard  or 
pasture. 

Cow-birds  appear  to  be  particularly  abundant  in  the  West;  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  they  really  are,  for  the  numbers  that  in  the  East  spread 
equally  over  large  areas  are  here  drawn  within  small  compass,  owing 
to  lack  of  attractions  abroad.  Every  wagon-train  passing  over  the 
prau'ies  in  summer  is  attended  by  flocks  of  the  birds ;  every  camp  and 
stock-corral,  permanent  or  temporary,  is  besieged  by  the  busy  birds, 
eager  to  glean  subsistence  from  the  wasted  forage.  Their  lamiliarity 
under  these  circumstances  is  surprising.  Perpetually  wandering  about 
the  feet  of  the  draught-animals,  or  [)erching  upon  their  backs,  they  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  man's  presence  that  they  will  hardly  get  out  of 
the  way.  I  have  even  known  a  young  bird  to  suffer  itself  to  be  taken 
^  hand,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  tliiug  to  have  the  birds  ftuUenwg  \s'*\\Xim 
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a  few  feet  of  one's  head.  The  animals  appear  to  rather  like  the  birds, 
and  suffer  them  to  perch  in  a  row  upon  their  back-bones,  doubtless  find- 
ing the  scratching  of  their  feet  a  comfortable  sensation,  to  saj  nothing 
of  the  riddance  from  insect  parasites. 

A  singular  point  in  the  history  of  this  species  is  its  unexplained  dis- 
appearance, generally  in  July,  from  many  or  most  loc^ilities  in  which  it 
breeds.  Where  it  goes,  and  for  what  purpose,  are  unknown  5  but  the 
fact  is  attested  by  numerous  observers.  Sometimes  it  reappears  in 
September  in  the  same  places,  sometimes  not.  Thus,  in  Northern  Da- 
kota, I  saw  none  after  early  in  August. 

AGEL^US  PHCENICEUS,  (Linn.)  Vieill. 
Red-winged  Blackbird. 

a.  phceniceus. 

Ofiolus  plwamcemf  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1760,  ICl. — Gm.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1788,  386. — Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  428. 

Agelcsus  phocniceuSy  Vikill..  "Analyse,  1816.''— Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  539. — 
Gray,  Geu.  of  B.  ii,  347  ;'List  of  Hrit.  B.  1863,  92  (said  to  be  accidental  in 
Eup:land).— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:n,  280.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  30;  Consp.  i, 
1850,  4.30.-.AUD.,  Syn.  18:»,  141 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  31,  216.— Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 
141.— WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  80.— Sci-,  P.  Z.  8.  1857,  205 ;  1859,  58,  rk*! ; 
Cat.  1862,  133  (Orizaba;  Gnateniala).- Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  19  (Guate- 
mala).—DuESS.,  Ibis,  1865,  492  (Texas).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  263.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  ,526 ;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  18.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1859,  iv,  30. — BiiYANT,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas). — Cck>p.  &  Suck.. 
N.H.  Wjish.  Ter.  1860,  207.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  169.— Cash.,  Pr.  Phila.  Aeail. 
1866,  90.— Lawk.,  Ann.  L.^c.  N.  Y.  ix,  1868,  104  (Costa  Rica).— Si'Mich.,  Mem. 
Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  553  (Orizaba).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  261.— Tkippe,  Pr.  Eks. 
Inst,  vi,  1871,  117  (Minnesota).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  2H4  (Florida); 
iii,  1872,  178  (Kansas  to  Utah).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Siirv.  Ter.  1870,  465.- 
Mekk.,  ibid.  1872,  686.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8.— Coles,  Pr.  Pliila.  Acad.  1866, 
90  (Arizona);  Key,  1872,  156,  pl.M.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  159,  pi. :«,  f. 
1,  2,  3;  and  of  lat^  antliors  generally. 

Icterus  phwniceitfty  Daud.— Licht.,  Verz.  1823,  No.  128.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  68; 
Syn.  1828,  52.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  169.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  18:n,  348;  v,  1839, 
487 ;  pi.  67. 

Fsarocolius  phccniceus^  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  10. 

Sinrnus  predatoriuSf  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811,  30,  x>l.  30,  fig.  1. 

b.  assimilis. 

Agelaim  assimUh,  Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  12  ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vi,  316  (Cuba,  breeding). 
Agelceus  phccnicetia  var.  ammilUf  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  159. 

c.  gubernator, 

PsarocoUus  gubernator,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  281. 

Agelaius  gubernator,  Bp.,  Coiiip.  and  Geog.  List,  J63H,  30;  Consp.  i,  1850,430. — AuP., 
Syn.  1839,  141;  B.Am,  iv,  1842,  29,  pi.  21.5.— Woodil,  Sitgr.  Rep.  185:1,  89  (Cali- 
fornia).- Scl  ,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  127,  213;  ia59,  365;  Cat.  1862,  136  (Xalapa).— 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  86  (California).— Bd.,  ibid,  ix,  529.— Kenn.,  ibid, 
X,  1K59,  pt.  iv,  31.— Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  53.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  263. 

Icterus  gubernator,  NuiT.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  187. 

Agelffus  phrniccus  var.  gubernator^  CouES,  Key,  1872,  156.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 
163,  pi.  33,  f.  4,  8. 

d.  tricolor. 


Icterus  tricolor,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  186.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  6,  pi.  388. 


AgeUjBUB  phaniceus  var.  tricolor ,  Coues,  Key,  1872, 156. 
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Hab.— The  typical  form  tbrongbout  temperate  North  America,  and  sonth  to  Central 
Anerica.  Breads  in  suitable  places  from  Texas  to  tbe  Saskatchewan,  and  along  the 
whole  Atlantic  coast.  Winters  from  about  35^  southward.  Said  to  have  occurred  in 
England.  Var.  asftimilis  in  Cuba.  Var.  guheruator  along  the  PaciGc  coast,  from  British 
ColDDibia  into  Mexico.    Var.  tncolor  resident  in  California. 

Linlenant  Warren's  J5x^>edi<iow.— 4757,  Big  Nemaha;  53*25-26,  Medicine  Creek ;  9332, 
9331, 93:^.  933:3,  9330,  along  tbe  Platte. 

Later  /i>p«?t«o?i«.— 6105H-89,  Green  River ;  01725-5(5,  Ogden,  Utah. 

We  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Allen  with  elaborate  tables  of  measurements,  show- 
ing the  sexual  and  individual  differences  in  size  and  proportions  of  specimens  from  the 
nme  locality,  as  well  as  the  variation  in  the  same  respects,  according  to  geographical 
distribution.  The  difference  in  size  consists  in  the  inferiority  of  southern  birds,  ac- 
cording to  a  well  understood' law ;  it  is  coupled,  as  usual,  also,  with  attenuation  of  the 
bill.  In  color,  southern  birds  differ  in  the  more  intense  lustre  of  the  black  and  brighter 
red.  Following  are  the  dimensions ;  the  numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  several 
averages.  Massachusetts  males :  Length,  8.40  to  9.85  (9.1(>) ;  extent,  13.95  to  15.35 
(14.71);  wing,  4.43  to  5.00  (4.69);  tail,  3.12  to  3.90  (3.(«);  bill,  0.75  to  0.91  (0.88). 
Massachusetts  females:  Length,  7.35  to  8.5.''.  (7.53);  extent,  11.25  to  13.55  (12.24); 
wing,  3.03  to  4.26  (3.86);  tail,  2.C5  to  3.15  (2.93);  bill,  0.70  to  0.82  (0.75).  Southern 
males:  Length,  8.25  to  9.55  (9.02);  extent,  13.60  to  14.90  (14.41);  wing,  4.34  to  4.80 
(4.62);  tail,  3.35  to  3.90  (3.61);  bill,  0.85  to  1.00  (0.91).  Southern  females:  Length, 
m  to  8.00  (7.73) ;  extent,  11.85  to  12.85  (12.44) ;  wing,  3.63  to  3.90  (3.83) ;  tail,  2.75  to 
3.20  (2.99).  Californian  specimens  are  correspondent.  Independent  of  all  extrinsic 
iodnences,  the  normal  inherent  variation  in  dimensions  amounts  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

Tbe  so-called  species,  A.  guhemator^  has  not  the  slightest  claim  to  specific  rank— in 
foct  it  can  hardly  be  rated  as  a  fair  variety.  Of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  ordinary 
jAomiceir^,  with  the  same  scarlet  carpus,  it  only  difiers,  in  extreme  casc«,  in  not  having 
this  red  bordered  with  tawny.  This  is  produced  by  the  restriction  of  the  brownish- 
jellow  of  the  middle  wing-coverts  (in  phccniceus  occupying  the  whole  length  of  those 
feathers)  to  the  basal  portion  of  the  feathers,  their  projecting  ends  being  black,  and  so 
failing  to  produce  a  tawny  bordering  of  the  red.  But  every  imaginable  stage  is  a  mat- 
ter of  observation  in  different  specimens,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  and  in  some 
cases  of  phccniceus  most  of  the  greater  coverts  are  likewise  tuwny,  producing  a 
browni«h-yellow  patch,  nearly  as  large  as  the  scarlet  one  itself. 

Var.  tricolor  is  better  marked,  in  its  smaller  size  and  attenuated  bill  (thus  agreeing, 
however,  with  Floridan  ithocniceuH),  dark  blood-red  wing-patch,  and  pure  white  border. 
The  better  distinction  in  this  case  corresponds  to  the  geographical  restriction  and  com- 
parative isolation  of  this  local  race.  That  it  is  no  more,  however,  than  a  variety, 
seenw  fairly  inferable;  the  difference  in  the  shade  of  red  is  no  greater  than  that 
obdervable  in  specimens  of  phocniceus  proper,  while  the  bordering  of  the  red  in  the 
latter  is  sometimes  nearly  pure  white. 

Tbe  Ked-shouldered  Marsb  Blackbird  is  of  common  occurrence  in  all 
soiiable  places  throughout  the  Missouri  region  5  but  from  its  nature  it 
is  somewhat  localized,  being  found  only  in  wooded  and  watered  por- 
tions, except  while  journeying;  and  I  am  not  aw\are  that  it  ever  gathers 
in  such  vast  numbers  as  throng  the  more  congenial  marshy  tracts  of 
tbeEastei-n  States.  Some  modification  in  habits  is  the  necessary  result 
of  topographical  as  well  as  climatic  changes,  which  birds  experience 
in  tbeir  ordinarily  extensive  dispersion.  In  Arizona,  lor  instance,  I 
foand  Kedwings  common  in  the  pine-woods,  miles  away  from  any  water, 
excepting  a  tiny  mountain  stream  that  afforded  no  special  conveniences 
for  tbem. 

The  Tricolor  variety  is  extremely  abundant  and  resident  in  the  fertile 
portions  of  Southern  California.  It  very  rarely  crosses  the  intermediate 
desert  to  the  Colorado  River;  this  arid  tract  forming  a  barrier  to  the 
wstward  progress  of  many  species,  of  great  eflScacy  in  distinguishing 
tbe  littoral  fauna  from  that  of  the  Colorado  Valley.  One  who  has 
traveled  this  region  will  not  be  surprised  that  birds  with  any  fancy  for 
fjreen,  watery  places,  decline  the  same  journey.  At  Wilmington  and 
Dromm  Barracks  I  found  the  Tricolors  flocking  in  vast  numbers,  in 
November.  They  thronged  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  covered  the 
military  parade-ground ;  alone,  so  far  as  their  congeners  were  concerned, 
^nt  on  intimate  association  with  hundreds  of  Brewer's  Blackbirds.  Botli 
•pecies  were  almost  as  tame  as  poultry^  and  the  boys  used  to  BtAJne*  XAie^Ki^ 
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to  their  mutual  amusement,  I  should  say,  for  the  birds  were  never  hit, 
and  rather  seemed  to  like  the  sport.  Often,  as  1  sat  in  my  quarters  od  a 
bright  sunny  day,  the  light  would  be  suddenly  obscured,  just  as  by  a 
quickly  passing  cloud,  and  a  rushing  noise  ensued  as  the  compact  flock 
swirled  past  the  window.  They  often  alighted  by  hundreds  on  the  roofs 
of  tlie  barracks,  almost  hiding  the  shingles,  and  every  picket  of  a  long 
l)aling  fence  near  by  would  sometimes  be  capped  by  its  binl.  They  were, 
very  noisy,  chattering  from  daylight  till  dark — all  the  time  they  could 
see  to  fly  about.  Xobody  troubled  them  much ;  but  Hawks  of  various 
kinds — the  Harrier,  the  Western  lied-breast,  and  the  Lanier — were  cob- 
tinually  dashing  in  among  them,  with  terrible  swooping,  bringing  death 
to  not  a  few,  and  dismay  everywhere.  At  this  seiison  the  sexes  kept 
mostly  apart;  the  flocks  of  males  seemed  to  largely  outnumber  the 
fenjales.  Very  few"  of  those  I  sbot  and  examined  were  in  perfect  plum- 
age, much  of  the  black  being  v.aried  with  different  shades  of  brown  and 
yellowish,  and  the  white  wing-bar  being  imperfect.  In  spiiug  the  birds 
resort  together  to  marshy  s[)ots,  breeding  in  loose  communities.  The 
nests  and  eggs  do  not  differ  api)reciably  from  those  of  the  common 
Kedwing. 

XANTHOCEPHALUS  ICTEKOCEPHALUS,  (Bp.)  Bd. 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird. 

IcicruH  icterocephalu^f  Bp.,  Am.  Oru.  i,  1835,  27,  pi.  3.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  17C;  2ded. 
1840, 187. 

AficlwuH  ictti'occphalusj  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1H51,  188. 

XanthocephaluB  icttTocephalas^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  531  ;  Mex.  B.  Sarv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  18.— 
Cas.s.,  Pr.  Pliila.  Acad.  18G6,  11  (several  uear  Philadelphia). — C()UE.s,  Pr.  Pbila. 
Acad.  1866,  91  (New  Mexico  aod  Arizoua).— Drkss.,  Ibis,  1865,  49i.— CoUBS, 
Am.  Nat.  v,  1871,  195  (biography).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  267.— Snow,  R 
KaDs.  (breeding). — Aixkn,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 636  (Wat«rtown,  Mass.).— MaYN., 
Guide,  1870,  122  (same  ca8e).-AiJJ':N',  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  178  (Kansas  to 
Utah).~ALLKX,  Mem.  Best.  Soc.  i,  1868,  498  (Iowa) ;  518  (Illinois ).—TuRXB., 
B.  E.  Pa.  43  (casual).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Merr.,  iW<l. 
1872,  686.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8.— Aikkn,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  202  (Wy- 
omiug).— COUKS,  Key,  1872,  156,  fig.  98.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B,  ii,  1874, 167,  pi 
32,  f.  9,  pi.  33,  f.  9. 

IcUrns  xanthocei)haluif,  Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1826,  222 :  Syn.  1828,  52. — ^AuD.,  Orn. 
Biog.  V,  1839,  6,  pi.  388. 

Jgelaius  lanthocephalvsj  ^y,\  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  281  (north  to  58Q).—Bp.,IM 
1838,  29.— AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  140.— Aui).,  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  24,  pi.  213.— WoodB., 
Sitgr.  Rop.  1853,  80.— Newh.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 86.— Hekrm.,  i6m?.  x,1859, 
pt.  vi,  52.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  ia58,  261.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  IH 
(Minnesota). 

Agclahtu  longipeSy  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  in  Philos.  Mag.  i,  1827,  4:J6,  No.  57. 

Ictnits  )}€r8picil1atu8,  Light.,  "  Mus.  Berol." 

rmrocotiutf  perspicillatuSj  Wagl.,  Isis,  1829,  758. 

Xanthocephalus  perspidUaius,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  431. 

AgclwimperspiciUutuSyllKisn.y  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  7  (Nenortalik,  Greenland,  Sept.  2, 1820). 

*' Icterus  fnnatHS,  Light.,  Isis,   1843,  59.— Rein H.,  Kroyer's  Tidskrift,  iv ;  Vidensk. 
Meddel.  for  1853  (1854),  82  (Greenland)." 

fla!>.— Western  North  America.  North  to  the  Saskatchewan  and  Red  River  {Richard 
son).  East  regularly  to  Iowa  and  Illinois  {Allett),  and  Wisconsin  {Cou€»),  Casually  U 
Greenland  (I{einhardt\  Pennsylvania  {Cousin,  TurnbuU),  and  Massachusetts  {Allen) 
West  to  the  Pacific.  South  into  Mexico.  Capo  Saint  Lucas,  Florida  (Mus.  S.  I.).  Cubj 
(Caij.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1857,  :J50). 

List  of  specimens. 


19367 
19368 


Devil's  Gate. 
Sweetwater  . 


May  15,  1860 
May  17,  18<i0 


G.  H.  Trook. 
do 


10.75 


17.25 


7Jeutenant  IVarrcn's  IJjrpctliiion.—^'^'S^  near  P'ort  Pierre. 
ZaierHJ^tpedmons.—mr^n,  Green  River;  0176^-4,  (5n^»-7,Ut».Vio. 
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lam  iucliued  to  agree  with  Dr.  Cabanis  and  others,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  separate 
111  species  generally  from  AffeUviis.  In  form  it  difiers  from  the  latter  only  very  slightly) 
id  its  general  economy  is  the  same. 

The  eastward  extension  ot*  the  species  is  greater  than  was  not  long 
nee  supposed.  Essentially  a  prairie  bird,  it  reaches  regularly  the  flat 
3en  portions  of  the  States  immediately  east  of  the  Mississippi,  occurring 
I  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  if  not  also  more 
ttdy  in  Michigan  and  Ohio.  Its  presence  in  Greenland  is  doubtless 
unal ;  all  the  above  quotations  appear  to  relate  to  a  single  instance. 
(flier  exceptional  records  are  above  quoted  for  Massachusetts  and 
ennsylvania.  Mr.  Allen  says  a  specimen  was  taken  near  Watertown, 
lOctober,  1869,  by  Mr.  Maynard ;  and  Mr.  TurnbuU  siiys  "Dr.  Jackson 
lentions  that  this  species  is  occasionally  seen  along  the  Alleghany 
(oantains,  where  a  flock  appeared  in  1857.  Mr.  John  Krider  shot  a 
tHiDg  male  near  Philadelphia."  Allen  states  that  it  is  "  said  to  breed 
n  great  numbers  in  the  Calumet  marshes  of  Illinois,"  and  also  in  the 
Ikank  River  marshes  of  Iowa.  He  saw  birds  in  Iowa,  in  July,  about 
[Rwsy  ponds  near  Boonesboro'.  I  met  with  a  few  on  the  prairies  of 
•Viscousiu,  in  April,  1864,  and  the  following  month  found  it  abundant 
n  Kansas,  and  again  in  New  Mexico,  where  thousands  were  breeding 
n  a  marshy  place  near  Laguna,  just  west  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  they  were 
ilsoseen  in  Eastern  Arizona,  but  not  in  such  plenty.  I  do  not  recollect 
Qeeting  any  in  California,  but  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  they  are  numerous 
u  all  the  valleys  of  the  State,  especially  where  there  are  grassy  meadows 
•r  marshes.  "  They  winter  in  large  numbers  in  the  middle  districts,  and 
ome  wander  at  that  season  to  the  Colorado  Valley  and  San  Diego, 
hoogh  I  doubt  if  any  pass  the  summer  so  far  south."  He  alludes  in 
his  connection  to  Dr.  Newberry's  finding  them  swarming  about  Khnnath 
4ike,and  adds,  that  he  never  saw  them  near  the  Columbia,  though  they 
re  abundant  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  up  to  58<^.  Dr.  Heermann 
aentions  the  appearance  of  immense  flocks  at  Fort  Inge,  Texas.  Dr. 
Voodhouse  speaks  of  its  abundance  in  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory, 
Jid  states  that  it  winters  about  San  Francisco,  in  California.  I  have 
lot  seen  it  higher  on  the  Missouri  than  Leavenworth,  but  Dr.  Flay  den 
ajs  it  is  quite  common  throughout  the  northwest,  in  marshy  spots  on 
he  prairies.  Finally,  Sir  John  Richardson  gives  it  as  very  numerous 
n  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries,  to  about  58°  in  summer,  reaching 
he  Saskatchewan  by  the  20th  of  May. 

The  Yellow-headed  Blackbird  breeds  in  suit^ible  places  throughout 
he  region  indicated  in  the  above  paragraph.  However  generally  dis- 
ribnted  over  dry  places  and  even  deserts  it  may  be  at  other  seasons,  in 
be  breeding  time  it  shows  its  aflinity  to  the  true  Agelm  by  resorting: 
)  marshy  spots,  sometimes  by  thousands.  The  nest  is  placed  in  a  tuft 
f  upright  reeds  or  rank  grasses,  some  of  which  pass  through  its  walls, 
istening  it  securely,  like  that  of  a  Marsh  Wren,  though  it  may  sway 
ith  the  motion  of  the  rushes.  Probably,  to  render  it  liglit  enough  to 
esQppoited  on  such  weak  foundation,  no  mud  is  used  in  its  composi- 
ou  J  the  structure  is  entirely  woven  and  plaited  with  bits  of  dried  reeds, 
nd  long,  coarse,  aquatic  grasses,  not  lined  with  any  different  material, 
Ithongh  the  inside  strands  are  the  finer.  The  brim  of  the  nest  is  ele- 
ated  and  somewhat  folded  over,  making  a  thick,  firm  edge;  but  I  am 
ot  aware  that  the  fabric  is  ever  actually  "canopied  over  like  that  of 
le  Meadow-lark,"  as  stated  by  Townsend  and  repeated  by  Cooper.  The 
hole  thing  measures  five  or  six  inches  across,  and  is  nearly  as  deep, 
he  eggs  may  be  from  three  to  six  in  number;  two  selected  specimens 
leasoied  1.04  by  0.75,  and  1.15  by  0.76.    They  are  pale  giay\^\v^T^\j\i.j 
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spotted  all  over  with  several  shades  of  reddish-brown,  sometimes  s« 
thickly,  especially  at  the  larger  end,  as  to  hide  the  groundcolor.  Thi 
speckling  instead  of  streaking,  is  more  like  that  of  the  eggs  of  thi 
Scolecophagi  than  of  the  Agelm,  During  incubation  the  males  appeal 
to  desert  their  mat€S,  as  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  Boat-tailed 
Grackle.  I  have  found  the  birds  nesting  in  June,  in  New  Mexico,  and 
during  the  same  month  in  Northern  Dakota. 

At  other  seasons  these  Blackbirds  are  very  generally  dispersed.  They 
gather  about  stock-yards  and  corrals,  come  into  the  emigrants'  camp  at 
evening,  and  ramble  fearlessly  among  the  animals  in  search  of  food,  often 
in  company  with  flocks  of  Cowbirds.  They  are  eminently  terrestrial 
birds,  as  indicated  by  their  long,  strong  legs,  and  largo  rasorial  claws, 
and  always  walk  or  run,  instead  of  hopping  on  the  ground.  They  retire 
in  cold  weather  from  the  northerly  portions  of  their  habitat. 

STUKNELLA  MAGNA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

Meadow-lark ;  Field-lark. 

a.  'magna. 

Alauda  magna,  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1758,  167  (ex  Catesby,  pi.  33) ;  1766,  289.— Gm.,  ihii. 
ed.  13th,  1788,  801.— Wii^.,  Am.  Oro.  iii,  1811,  20,  pi.  19. 

Sturnclla  maffna,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  535;  aud  of  many  late  authors. — Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 
169  (to  43^).— Allen,  Meui.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  496.— Tjjippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.xi, 
1872,  239  (Iowa).— Hart.,  Brit.  B.  1872,  118  (England).— Coues,  Kev,  1W2, 
157,  lig.  99,  and  pi.  6,  ligs.  1,  2,  3,  4.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 174,  pl.'34.f.2. 

SUirnuH  ludovicianu8f  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  290.— Gm.,  i,  17H8,  802. — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn. 
i,  1790,  323.— Bp.,  Jouru.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1824,  180  ;  Syn.  1828.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  147.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  216;  v,  1839,  492;  pi.  136. 

SiurneUa  hidoridana,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  282.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  29;  Consp.  i,  1^50 
429.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  148 ;  B.  Aiu.  iv,  1842,  70,  pi.  223.— Cab.,  Mub.  Hciu.  i 
1851,  192.— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  288. 

i^turndla  coUaris,  Vieill.  Anal.  1816 ;  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1824,  134,  pi.  90. 

StuntHs  coUaris,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  i,  1827,  No.  1 ;  Isis,  1831,  527. 

Catxcm  alandanu8,  Daud.,  (fide  Cabanis), 

b.  neglecta. 

StnrneUa  vcgJecta,  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  339,  id.  487.— WooDiL,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1^53,  78.- 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  86.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  537.— Kenn..  P.  R.  B 
Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iv,  31.— Heeijm.,  ibid.  i)t.  vi,  54.— Coop.  &  Suck..  N.  II.  Wash 
Ter.  1860,  208.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  109.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  492  (Texas).- 
Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  2:^.- Coues.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  91.— Coop.,  Ii 
Cal.  i,  1870,  270.— Hoij>.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  203— Tkippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  l^TS 
239  (Iowa,  with  the  preceding).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.- 
Meiik.,  ibid.  1872,  687.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8. 

Sturnclla  htdoridana  var.  negledaj  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  178. 

Sturnclla  magna  var.  negUctay  Coues,  Key,  1872,  1.^)7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  p 
34,  f.  1. 

^'  Ci)  Stiirnella  hijypocrepiSy  Heerm.,  Jouni.  Phila.  Acad,  ii,  1853,  269  (Suisun).'* 

c.  hippocrepis. 

(Cuba.) 

Sturnclla  hippocrepiSy  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  281.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1860,  266.— Scx 

Ibis,  1R61,  179;  Cat.  1H62,  139  (Cuba).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila,  Acad.  1866,  24. 
Sturnella  magna  var.  hippocrepiSf  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  172. 

d.  mexicana, 

(Mexico  aud  Central  America.) 

(!)  Sturnella  magna,  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  Philos.  Mag.  i,  1827,  436  (Mexico). 

;Stuniella  hipponcpis,  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  30,  301 ;  1859,  58,  365,  381 ;  Cat.  1862,  139.- 

SCL.  Sl  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  19;  1860,  34. 
Sturnella  mexicava,  ScL.,  Ibis,  iii,   1861,  179. — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  iii,  1865,  177  (Se\ 
Granada).— CA8S.f  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  24. 
Sfuftiella  magna  var.  mi'xicana,  B.  B.  &  R.,  1$.  A.  B.  \\,  1^4,  Vl^. 
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e.  meridionalis. 

(South  America.) 

Stumlla  ludoviciana,  (T)SCL.  P.  Z.  S.  l?o6,  29,  142.— (?)  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  104. 
Sttrnella  meridionalis,  ScL.,  Ibis,  1861,  179.— Cas8.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  24. 
Stunelta  magna  var.  meridUmaliSj  B.  B.  «&  H.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  172. 

Bab,— The  typical  form  in  Eastern  North  America  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  north  to  53°. 
Breeds  throughout  its  range.  Winters  from  Maryland  (sometimes  Penusylvanin)  south- 
ward. (Accidental  in  England;  Scl.,  Ibis,  1861,  176;  Lloyd.,  The  Field,  Mar.  11, 
1871;  Haut.,  Man.  Brit.  B.  1872,  118.)  At  the  edge  of  the  western  prairies  begins  to 
shade  into  var.  ne^jlecla,  which  reaches  its  maximum  departure  on  the  dry  central 
plains.  Individuals  indistinguishable  from  typical  magna  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  East- 
ern Dakota,  and  reappearing  on  the  moist  Pacific  coast.  Individuals  like  ncylccta 
occnrin  Pennsylvania.  Extralimital  races,  all  inseparably  connected,  are  distributed 
as  above  noted. 

Uevtenant  }Varrtn''s  Expedition. — a.  magna,  9325-7,  Loup  Fork. — b.  neglectOy  9307, 
93VM9,  9321,  Loup  Fork;  9332,  Platte;  4748,  4751,  47r;2,  '* Nebraska;"  53r>4,  53:«, 
Fort  Union ;  5336,  5341,  Yellowstone ;  5335,  5339,  Fort  Pierre ;  53:^0,  Fort  Lookout ; 
»29,  Little  Cheyenne ;  4749,  The  Tower. 

Later  ICrpeditions.-^yar.  veglecta,  54312-15,  60,444-6,  60738-43,  60808-12,  610G0-9,  vari- 
ous Wyoming  localities ;  61732-3,  Utah. 

Cases  like  the  present  have,  until  very  recently,  proven  stumbling-blocks.  All  the 
fact*  were  long  in  our  possession  before  they  received  adequate  and  reasonable  expla- 
natioi) ;  they  were  simply  noted  and  left  as  found.  It  would  be  a  curious  and  not 
UDprotitable  enquiry,  how  much  the  progress  of  philosophic  ornithology  has  been  ro- 
tanled  by  the  trammels  of  the  binomial  nomenclature,  which  practically  forced  us  to 
either  recognize  as  a  species  what  we  now  call  a  race,  or  sink  it  into  an  unmeaning 
tyooDTm.  To  cite  a  striking  example  in  Jhis  very  case  of  StHrnella :  Dr.  Cabanis,  in 
1856;  Dr.  Finsch,  in  1H70 ;  and  Mr.  Allen,  in  1871,  all  came  to  the  samo  conclusion,  tliat 
there  is  bat  a  single  species \>f  the  genus.  But  in  a  synonj'mical  notation  of  this  fact, 
wch  as  that  given  by  Mr.  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  2H8,  the  diflerences  of  race  are 
ijjnored  as  completely  as  the  resemblance  is  bronght  nut.  So  far  as  his  synonymy  go<»s, 
«ill  the  Sturnellaa  are  repeated  exactly  alike,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
hrin«,nng  into  general  use  of  the  term  '*  var/'  is  a  great  practical  help,  albeit  an  instrn- 

f  uient  too  clumsy  for  the  nice  work  of  the  future,  we  may  confidently  anticipate.  I  can 
to-day  foresee  naturalists'  reversion  to  a  polynomial  nomenclature,  in  wliich  three  or 
forewords  shall  express  to  a  nicety  the  shades  of  their  zoological  meaning.  Linnoius 
fonferred  an  inestimable  boon  upon  a  century  of  naturalists  ;  but  an  effective  mode  of 

i       •'Xpressing  the  ideas  then  current  has  proven  iijadcX|uate  for  present  purposes.    I  raise 

i       Qiy  voice  emphatically  in  favor  of  freedom  from  the  binomial  shackles. 

'  Ibave  not  personally  investigated  the  relationships  of  the  extralimital  forms,  bnt 
the  current  views  of  those  who  have,  accord  with  my  belief.  The  case  of  Si  urn  vUa 
*9gna  mglecta  is  settled  and  explained ;  Magna  sha<le8  directly  into  ncgtvctay  and  de- 
velopes  its  peculiarities  precisely  according  to  the  mean  annual  rain-fall,  and  conse- 
quently the  average  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  regions  in  which  it  resides. 
"Hie  cbange  is  imperceptibly  effected ;  distinguishable  examples  sometimes  occur  to- 
other; the  characters  culminate  in  the  most  sterile  regions.  The  peculiarities  of 
^Ucta  are  casually  exhibited  in  the  East.  I  was  once  shown  some  unlabelled  speci- 
roenu,  which  I  did  not  hesitate  to  call  **wep?ec/a,"  and  was  considerably  taken  aback 
<»n  learning  they  were  shot  near  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Krider. 

Adiiierenco  in  the  song,  "  attested  by  all  observers  from  Lewis  and  Clarke  down  to 
the  present  day,"  is  very  curious.  My  own  experience  in  this  matter  agrees  exactly 
^itb  that  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  I  will  quote:  "At  the  little  village  of  Denison,  in  Iowa, 
where  I  lirst  noticed  it  in  song,  it  was  particularly  common,  and  half-domestic  in  it« 
habits,  preferring,  apparently,  the  streets  and  grassy  lanes,  and  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  village,  to  the  remoter  prairie.  Here,  wholly  unmolested  and  unsuspicious,  it 
collected  its  food ;  and  the  males,  from  their  accustomed  perches  on  the  house-tops, 
<Uily  warbled  their  wild  song  for  hours  together.  •  *  »  »  Xlie  song,  however, 
^38  no  new  to  me  that  I  did  not  at  first  have  the  slightest  suspicion  its  author  was 
the  Western  Meadow-lark,  as  I  found  it  to  be,  the  time  being  between  daylight  and 
ranrifie,  and  the  individual  in  question  singing  from  the  top  of  the  court-house.  It 
liiffi'rs  from  that  of  the  Meadow-lark  in  the  Eastern  States  in  the  notes  being  louder 
lod  wilder,  and  at  the  same  time  more  liquid,  mellower,  and  far  sweeter.  They  have  a 
pensivenesH  and  a  general  character  remarkably  in  harmony  with  the  half-dreary  wild- 
oessof  the  primitive  prairie,  as  though  the  bird  had  received  from  its  surroundings  their 
peculiar  impress ;  while  if  less  loud  their  songs  would  hardly  reach  their  mates  above 
the  strong  winds  that  almost  constantly  sweep  over  the  prairies  in  the  hot  months, 
ft  differs,  too,  in  the  less  frequency  of  the  harsh,  complaining  chatter  «o  eovi^\>\ewow^& 
in  the  EasteiD  birds^  ao  much  so  tnat  at  tint  I  suspected  thiB  to  \)e  vf\\o\\^  wvAiWii^^^ 
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It  bns  often  occurred  to  Die,  and  I  make  the  su^gestiou  for  what  it  may  be  wortb, 
that  a  diflerent  acoustic  property  of  the  dry,  rariiied  air  of  the  West  may  in  some 
measure  dctermiue  tlie  j)eculiarity  of  the  aoug.  In  further  illustration  of  this  inter- 
esting subject,  I  will  quote  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Trippe,  who  evidently  inclines  to  keep 
the  two  forms  apart : 

"If  this  bird  is  merely  a  variety  of  S.  magna,  it  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  one. 
*****  Careful  observations  for  the  last  two  years  have  convinced  me  of  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  viz.,  that  there  are  two  varieties  or  species  of  the  Meadow-lark  in 
Southern  Iowa,  that  possess  totally  different  songs  and  notes,  and  that  these  differ- 
ences are  constant.  The  Common  Lark  is  here  by  far  the  most  abundant;  its  notes 
UTo  j)rcci«ely  similar  to  those  of  the  same  bird  in  the  East,  and  its  habits,  also,  nearly 
or  quite  the  same.  The  Western  Lark,  on  the  contrary,  never  utters  the  peculiar,  long- 
drawn  whistle  of  the  common  species — at  least  I  never  heard  it — and  it  has  a  number 
of  notes  which  the  Jatter  never  utters,  one  in  particular,  which  resembles  a  note  of  the 
Red-winged  Blackbird.  The  Western  Lark,  like  the  common  species,  has  a  rapid  chat- 
ter, but  so  di(!erent,  in  every  bird  that  I  have  heard,  that  the  dilierence  was  at  once 
appreciable;  indeed,  it  is  more  striking  than  the  resemblance.  The  Western  Lark  is 
here  quite  a  timid  species,  compared  with  the  other  at  least,  which  is  quite  as  tame  as 
the  Bluebird  or  Chipping  Sparrow.  The  former  is  never  heard  after  the  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber, although  it  arrives  as  soon  as,  or  a  little  before,  the  other — early  in  March — while 
the  latter  remains  until  November.  I  have  never  heard  a  bird  whose  notes  were  inter- 
mediate between  the  two.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  of  two  varieties — 
if  they  are  such— of  the  same  species,  existing  side  by  side,  seldom  or  never  mingling, 
and  eacli  preserving  its  peculiar  notes  and  habits ;  yet  resembling  each  other  so  closely 
in  form  and  plumage  that  the  most  experienced  ornithologists  are  unable  to  draw  the 
dividing  line  between  them." 

In  Dakota,  along  the  Red  River,  I  found  S.  neglccta  alone,  altho^igh  the  Fauna  there 
is  almost  exclusively  Eastern.  The  same  was  the  case  at  Fort  Randall,  and,  in  fact, 
all  along  that  portion  of  Dakota  towards  S%)ux  City,  Iowa,  where  the  binls  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous — perhaps  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  prairie  specip^s.  They 
reach  this  locality  early  in  April,  and  soon  begin  to  sing.  In  May  we  cannot  ride  a 
mile  anywhere  without  seeing  them,  while  their  peculiar  notes,  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful voices  of  the  prairie,  are  continually  heard.  In  April,  before  pairing,  hun- 
dreds used  to  fre<iuent  daily  the  parade-ground  of  Fort  Randall,  where,  as  the  grass 
was  yet  scarcely  sprouted,  good  opi)ortunity  was  offered  of  observing  their  character- 
istic habit — one- not  so  generally  known  as  it  should  be,  since  it  is  relate<l  to  the 
peculiar  ^hape  of  the  bill.  The  birds  may  be  seen  scattered  all  over  the  ground,  busily 
tugging  at  something ;  and  on  walking  over  the  scene  of  their  operations,  the  ground, 
ne\vly-Koftened  by  the  spring  thaw,  is  seen  to  be  riddled  with  thousands  of  little  holes, 
which  the  birds  make  in  search  of  food.  These  holes  are  quit«  smooth — not  a  turning 
over  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  a  clean  boring,  like  that  ma4lo  by  sinking  in 
the  end  of  a  light  walking-stick  ;  just  as  if  the  birds  inserted  the  bill  and  then  worked 
it  about  till  the  hole  was  of  suflicient  size.  Whether  they  bored  at  random,  or  were 
guided  by  some  sense  in  finding  their  prey,  and  what  particular  objects  they  were 
searching  for,  I  did  not  ascertain;  but  the  habit  was  so  fixed  and  so  continually  per> 
severed  in  as  to  attract  general  attention.  Silent,  or  nearly  so,  upon  their  lirst  arrival, 
the  birds  became  highly  musical  during  April,  singing  in  rival  groups  from  the  trees 
and  fences  in  the  intervals  of  their  search  for  food ;  and  at  length  they  paired  and 
scattered  over  the  prairie  to  breed.  None  pass  the  winter  in  this  latitude;  they  depart 
late  in  October.  Further  west,  on  the  boundless  prairie,  they  occur  everywhere,  but 
not,  according  to  my  observations  at  least,  in  such  large  numbers  as  they  do  about 
settlements,  since  they  appear  to  prefer  more  fertile  regions,  whore,  doubtless,  their 
food  is  most  plenty. 

ICTERUS  SPURIUS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Orchard  Oriole;  Chestnut  Hangnest. 

a.  spurius, 

OHolus  spuriua,  LiNN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  162.— Gm.,  i,  1788,  389. 

Icterus  spuriua,  Bi».,  Syn.  1828,  51 ;  List,  1838,  29.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  165.— AtJD.,  Om. 
Biog.  i,  18:U,  221 ;  v,  1839,  485 ;  pi.  42.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 144.— AUD.,  B.  Am.  iv, 
1842,  46,  pi.  219.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  144.— Bd.,  R  N.  A.  ia'>8,  547.— Cass.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1860,  140  (Atrato).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  301  (Cordova);  lrt59, 
365  (Xalapa) ;  1859,  380.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1865,  177  (New  Granada).— 
McIlwu.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  90  (Canada,  casual).— Coue8,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
1868,  285  (Southern  New  England).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1869,  553  (Ori- 
zaba).—Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 239  (Iowa,  breeding).— Aixkn,  Ball.  M.  C. 


.  iii,  1872, 178  (Kansas  and  Colorado).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 8. — CouES,  Key, 
172, 15a— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 190,  pi.  34,  f.  4, 5, 6 ;  and  of  most  aothors. 


Z 
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Ideni9  (Bananiv<trtt8)  spttriuSf  Scl.,  Cat.  1862, 130. 

Ypkantes  spurius,  Bp.,  Codsd.  i,  1850,  432. 

Xanikomus  spuriuSf  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1^51,  184.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  104  (Costa  Rica). 

Pmdulinus  9puriu8,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1867,  61. 

OrioluB  variuB  et  (t)  capemiSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  390, 392. 

Xauihornus  varius,  GiiAY,  Gen.  of  B. — Woodii.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  79. 

Turdus  aUr,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  831. 

Orioiut  ea8taneu8j  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  181  (=0.  rari««,  Gm.). 

Idmu  eastaneua  et  flavus,  Daud. 

Vmrwiim  otuttmeus^  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1829. 

TvrdMM  jugularwy  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790.  361  (=  T.  ater,  Gm.). 

Orioliu  flittfatit«,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  pi.  4,  tigs.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Ejupkanien  solitarius  ;  et  PenduHnua  nigricollis  et  n'ridis,  Vieill. 

b.  affinis. 

laMfkonkM  affinis,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  v,  1851,  113.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 79.— SCL. 

&  Salv.,  Ibis,  1«>9,  20  (Guatemala) ;  1860,  34. 
BMomvonu  affinis,  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  365. 
Padulinus  a^nis,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1867,  61. 
leUrui  tpurius  var.  affinis,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  158. 

flai.— Throughout  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  rare  in  Northern 
Kew  England,  and  only  casually  to  the  Canndas.  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States 
raoge.    South  in  winter  into  Central  America.    Cuba.    Var.  affinis  from  Texas  south- 

Ueutenant  Warren's  Ebrpedt^'on.— 9339,  Loup  Fork ;  5343-53,  Nebraska  and  Dakota. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  uor  by  the  later  Expeditions. 

The  Orchard  Oriole  is  abundant  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Mis- 
soari,  and  of  common  occurrence  along  the  wooded  streams  of  the 
moontains.  It  is  a  slightly  southerly  species,  more  so  than  the  next. 
It  is  not  included  by  Mr.  Trippe  among  Minnesota  birds,  and  is  very  rare 
or  casual  in  Northern  New  England  and  the  British  Provinces,  its  regular 
limit  appearing  to  be  the  Connecticut  Valley.  It  breeds  throughout  its 
United  States  range,    Var.  affitiis  consists  of  the  smaller  Southern  birds. 

ICTERUS  BALTIMORE,  (Linn.)  Daud. 
Baltimore  Oriole;  Golden  Robin;  Firebird;  Hangnest* 

OriotushaUmare,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  162.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  381.— WiLS., 

Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  23,  pi.  1,  f.  3 ;  vi,  88,  pi.  53,  f.  4. 
Ictemhaltimore,  Bavj}.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  348.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,51;  List,  1838,  29.— Nutt., 

Man.  i,  1832,  l.')2.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  66;  v,  1839,  278;  pis.  12,  423;  Syn. 

1839,  143 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  37,  pi.  217.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  548.— Hayd.,  Rep. 

1862,  170.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1865,  177  (New  Granada}.— Sumich.,  Mem. 

Boet.  Soc.  i,  1869,  553  (Orizaba).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8.— Trippk,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  XV,  1872,  239  (Iowa).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  178  (Kansas,  Wy- 
oming, and  Colorado).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 158.— Rodney,  Am.  Nat.  1871.— B. 

B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  pi.  35,  f.  5. 
Tpkanies  haltimore,  Vieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  708;  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1824, 124,  pi.  87.— Bp.,  Consp. 

Av.  i,  1850,  432.— WOODIL,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  79. 
PMrocoUus  haltimore,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  26. 

Hifphantes  haltimore,  Cab.,  Mos.  Hein.  1851, 183. — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  104  (Costa  Rica). 
Idmu  haltimorenms,  Bp.,  J?.  Z.  8. 1837, 116.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 20  (Guatemala).— 

CouES,  Fr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  285.— Trippe,  ihid.  vi,  1871, 117  (Minnesota). 
Bifphantes  haltimorensis,  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  ia59,  .57,  365;  Cat.  130  (Xalapa). 
Icterus  haltimorus,  McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  90  (Canada  West). 

ffa6.— United  States,  east  of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains.  North  regularly  to  the  Britisli 
Provinces.  Breeds  chiefly  toward  the  northern  portions  of  its  range,  bnt  generally 
diflpened  in  auinmer  over  the  United  States.  Passes  to  Mexico  and  Central  America 
(onmerons  quotations).    Cuba  (Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  10). 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.— 9'Ml,  Loup  Fork;  9342,  Elkhom  River;  5359,  Yel- 
lowBtone River;  5357-58,  Powder  River;  (5715,  Fort  Lookout ;  4745,  Farm  Island. 

Hespecting  the  specitio  name  of  this  species,  it  may  be  observed :  That  if  Linnaeus' 
ittme,  haltimore,  is  to  be  changed  at  all,  it  should  be  altered  into  haltimorei,  not  halti- 
morensis; for  the  allusion  is  to  the  colors  of  Lord  Baltimore's  dre&a,  not  to  XYi^  c\\>^  ol 
that  name. 

IS 
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The  range  of  this  Oriole  is  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  last, 
and,  like  it,  it  is  generally  dispersed  along  wooded  streams  of  the  North- 
west. It  regularly  goes,  however,  somewhat  further  north,  apparently 
reaching  the  British  border  all  along.  It  breeds  in  all  suitable  places 
in  its  Missouri  range,  which  reaches  and  somewhat  overlaps  that  of  the 
succeeding  species.  It  is  extremely  abundant  about  Pembina,  Dakota, 
where  it  breeds  in  June,  but  was  not  observed  by  me  west  of  the  Red 
Eiver  Valley.  The  specimens  from  this  region,  as  well  as  those  from 
Kansas,  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  intensity  of  the  golden- 
orange,  which  in  some  cases  become  almost  scarlet. 

The  following  interesting  communication  was  prepared  for  the  work 
by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Gentry,  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania: 

<^  The  uidification  of  this  species  is  so  fiimiliar  to  nearly  all  that  it 
may  seem  presumptuous  upon  my  part  to  say  anything  in  connection 
therewith.  Nuttall  has  so  beautifully  and  faithfully  delineated  the 
characteristic  nest  of  this  species  that  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  for 
me  to  attempt  an  improvement  thereon.  But  there  is  a  novelty,  hith- 
erto unnoticed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  a  couple  of  nests  in  my  collec- 
tion, of  which  a  description  cannot  be  considered  amiss. 

^^  In  the  scores  of  nests  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  examine^ 
exclusive  of  the  above  exceptions,  all  were  begun  as  Nuttall  afi^ms^ 
'by  firmly  fastening  natural  strings  of  the  flax  of  the  silk- weed  or 
swamp-hollyhock,  or  stout  artificial  threads,  around  two  or  more  forke<l. 
twigs,  corresponding  to  the  width  and  depth  of  the  nest.    With  tho 
same  materials,  willow-down,  or  any  accidental  raveliings,  strings, 
thread,  sewing-silk,  tow,  or  wool,  that  may  be  lying  near  the  neighbor- 
ing houses,  or  around  the  grafts  of  trees,  they  interweave  and  fabricate 
a  sort  of  coarse  cloth  into  the  form  intended,  toward  the  bottom  o^" 
which  they  place  the  real  nest,  made  chiefly  of  lint,  wiry  grass,  horse 
and  cow  hair,'  &c. 

*'  To  one  of  the  nests  referred  to,  the  above  partial  description  aa- 
swers  satisfactorily^  but  it  does  appear  that  the  birds  had,  through 
some  cause  or  other,  manifested  but  little  judgment,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  site;  for  we  find,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain,  they  were  constrained  to  erect  a  permanent  roof  to  their 
dwelling  by  interwoven  strings,  through  their  deprivation  of  the  verdant 
and  agreeable  canopy  which  the  leaves  would  naturally  afford.  In  the 
other,  economy  seems  to  have  been  of  paramount  importance,  for  this 
nest  is  a  faithful  counterpart  of  the  real  one  of  NuttalPs  description, 
minus,  to  be  sure,  the  inclosing  pouch. 

"  No.  1  is  somewhat  cylindrical  in  shape,  with  the  long  axis  or  dis- 
tance from  top  to  bottom  slightly  in  excess  of  the  short,  or  the  distance 
from  side  to  side,  the  former  being  about  five  and  the  latter  nearly  four 
and  a  half  inches.  It  is  composed  of  strings  compactly  woven  to- 
gether, with  a  slight  interspersing  of  hairs  of  the  horse  and  cow;  the 
whole  forming  a  structure  comfortable  and  cozy,  and  well  calculated  to 
protect  its  inmates  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  So  nicely  is 
the  roof  adjusted  to  the  nest,  that  even  the  most  critical  investigation 
cannot  discern  the  union.  The  entrance  is  a  circular  opening  situated 
in  the  superior  third  of  the  nest,  facing  southwardly. 

"  No.  2  is  an  inverted  cone,  with  a  blunt  apex.  The  greatest  diam- 
eter at  top  is  four  inches,  and  the  less  three  and  a  half;  depth,  four  and 
a  half  inches.  It  was  built  between  two  forks  of  a  pear-tree.  It  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  the  hairs  of  the  horse  and  cow,  ftrmly  bat 
densely  woven  together.  So  slight  is  the  texture  that  it  can  be  readily 
eeeu  through.    This  specimen  presents  ttv^  appearance  of  an  ordinary 
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nest  withont  its  customary  coveriug.  In  Nortliurabeiiaud  County,  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  this  nest  was  found  in  the  summer  of 
1866, 1  am  told  that  it  is  the  charncteristic  style  of  nest.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  in  districts  far  removed  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men^ 
owing  to  a  lack  of  the  usual  materials,  the  birds  are  constrained  to  use 
the  hairs  of  the  domestic  as  well  as  those  of  wild  animals  in  the  structure 
of  their  domiciles.  In  times  very  remote,  before  the  introduction  of 
civilized  man  into  the  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  above  was  the 
only  style  of  architecture  known  to  the  species. 

*'  It  is  evident  that  in  those  days  of  primitive  gloom,  and  even  at  the 
present  time  in  thickly-wooded  sections,  a  verj^  dense  nest  is  not  at  all 
desirable,  since  the  birds  obtain  the  protection  which  they  require  from 
the  weather  in  the  beautiful  covering  which  Nature  throws  around  them. 
Sow,  in  sections  where  the  forests  have  disappeared  by  the  strokes  of 
the  pioneer^s  axe,  such  a  shelter  would  not  afford  the  comfort  and 
wcority  which  the  inmates  demand.  Now,  as  birds  are  not  slow  to 
discern  what  best  comports  with  their  security,  surely  the  Oriole,  which 
displays  so  much  taste  and  ingenuity,  would  readily  perceive  tbat  a 
more  eomi)act  and  thicker  structure  would  be  necessary.  History  shows 
tbat  the  highest  and  most  elaborate  style  of  architecture  which  man  is 
DOW  capable  of  achieving  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  simpler  and  less 
complicated  forms  that  preceded  it.  Keasoning,  therefore,  from  anal- 
ogy, the  highest  style  which  the  Baltimore  Oriole  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish the  typical  nest,  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  the  one  which  I  have 
described. 

"From  the  plausible  remarks  advanced,  the  inclosing  pouch  is  but 
in  improvement  superadded  to  the  main  structure,  it  being  a  subse- 
qoent  operation.  This  is  apparent  from  the  manner  in  which  the  initial 
stages  of  the  nests  of  Vireo  olivacmt^  and  V.  noveboraeensis  are  accom- 
plished. 

"In  the  first  of  these  anomalous  forms  of  nests  still  farther  improve- 
meut  is  manifest  in  the  closely-woven  roof.  In  the  open  nests  this 
protection  is  but  partially  secured  in  the  clusters  of  leaves  that  depend 
from  above,  the  site  being  doubtless  selected  with  a  view  to  this  natural 
anrangement.  As  reason  tends  to  improvement,  and  as  birds  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  share  of  this  great  gift,  so  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
mast  vary  their  style  of  nest-building  in  favorable  directions  when  it 
will  sabserve  the  individual  and  family  good." 

ICTERUS  BULLOCKII,  (Sw.)  Bp. 
Bollock's  Oriole. 

Xmfkwnwi  huUockii,  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  436. 

ife(attM  huUockii,  Rich.,  List,  Rep.  Br.  Assoc.  1837. 

IeUrM$  bullockii,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  29.— Aci).,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  9,  pis.  388,  433.— Aud., 
Syn.  1839,  143.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  43,  pi.  218.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1857,  87.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  549;  Mex.  B.  Siirv.  ii,  1858,  pt.  ii,  20.— Maxim.,  J. 
f.  O.  vi,  1858,  259.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18H0,  209.— Hayd.,  Rep. 
1862, 170.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Art.  Inst,  iv,  121  (British  Columbia).— Coues,  Pt. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866,  91.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  273.— Coues,  Am.  Nat.  v,  Ifc^l, 
678  (biography).— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  203.— Ali^en,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872, 178.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  1872,685,708  (eggs).— Snow,  B.Kans.  1873, 
8.— CoUES,  Key,  1872, 158,  fig.  100.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 199,  pi.  34,  f.  3, 7. 

TfkmUm  huOodeiiy  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  432.— Hkerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  52. 

Efgknkt  HlUHskH,  Ca6S.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1867,  62. 

Pwoooliua  auncolliSy  Maxim.,  Reise,  i,  1839,  367  (Dakota). 

Ai(.— Entire  Missouri  region  (rare  above  Fort  Pierre,  Hayden)  to  the  Pacific,  and 
WBtfaward  alons  the  Table-Lands  of  Mexico.    North  to  British  Columbia.    Breedn  \xv 
■^bleplaces  thimighont  its  United  States  range.    Passes  beyotidtAi<^\3mti^^^V«kVAK^ 
in  winter,    (City  of  Mexico,  8cl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1869,  'S62). 
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List  of  ipecitnent. 


The  occurreDce  of  tliia  species  eastward  into  Kansas,  where.  Prof. 
Snow  remarks,  it  is  "quite  frequent,"  bos  been  lately  determined.  Its 
range  thus  largely  overlaps  that  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  both  being 
found  over  a  cousideruble  portion  of  the  Missouri  region,  along  the 
woo<led  streams.  From  the  Kocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  it  is  the 
characteristic  species,  entirely  replacing  the  Baltimore.  I  have  seen 
but  oue  record  (above  giveu)  of  its  occurrence  in  British  America.  It 
appears,  however,  to  rai'cly  penetrate  to  the  uppermost  Missouri.  It  is 
strictly  migratory,  like  our  other  representatives  of  the  family,  winter- 
ing in  Mexico.  It  appears  over  our  bonier  iu  March,  but  the  migration 
is  uot  completed  until  the  following  month,  when  the  forests  it  loves  to 
dwell  in  are  clothed  in  verdure.  My  experience  with  the  species  en- 
abled me  to  give,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  following  account: 

"  In  the  pine-clad  mountains  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  I  never  saw 
it  until  about  the  middle  of  April ;  then,  Rnd  until  the  cool  weather  of 
September,  I  was  almost  diiily  gratified  with  the  sight  of  the  gaily-bued 
birds  gleauiing  through  the  sombre  foliage  like  tiny  meteors,  and  with 
the  sound  of  their  musical  voices  awakening  echoea  along  the  deepening 
aisles  of  the  woodland. 

"In  the  countries  just  mentioned,  the  belts  of  thick  cotton-wood  and 
willows  that  generally  fringe  the  streams  are  favorite  resorts,  perhaps 
beuiuse  the  pliant  twigs  are  best  suited  to  their  wants  in  constructing 
their  nests.  All  the  Orioles  are  wonderful  architects,  weaving  pensile 
nests  of  soft,  pliable,  fibrous  substances,  with  a  nicety  and  l>eanty  of 
finish  that  fauuiau  art  would  vainly  attempt  to  rival.  These  elegant 
fabrics  are  bung  at  tlie  end  of  slender  twigs,  out  of  reach  of  ordinary 
enemies;  and  though  they  may  swing  with  every  breath  of  wind,  this 
is  but  cradle-rocking  for  the  callow  young,  and  it  is  a  rude  blast  indeed 
that  endangers  the  safety  of  their  leafy  home. 

"Little  time  passes  after  their  arrival  before  the  modestly-attired 
females,  rambling  silently  through  the  verdui'e,  are  singled  ont  and 
attended  each  by  her  impetuous  consort,  who  sings  his  choicest  songs, 
and  displays  the  prowess  she  admires  most.  His  song  is  an  elegant 
paraphrase  of  the  Baltimore's,  with  all  it^  richness  and  variety,  though 
an  ear  well  skilled  in  distinguishing  birds'  notes  ciin  readily  detect  a 
difference.  Their  courtship  happily  settled,  the  pair  may  be  seen  flut- 
tering through  the  thicket  they  have  chosen,  in  eager  search  for  a 
building  place ;  and  when  a  suitable  one  is  found,  no  time  is  lost  in 
beginning  to  weave  their  future  home.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sappose 
that  birds  of  the  same  species  always  build  iu  the  same  way,  Thongb 
their  nests  have  a  general  resemblance  in  style  of  architectnre,  they 
differ  greatly  according  to  their  situation,  to  the  time  the  birds  have 
before  the  nest  must  be  used  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs,  and  often, 
we  are  tempted  te  think,  according  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  builders. 
In  their  work  of  this  sort,  birds  jbLow  a  remarkable  power  of  selection, 
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as  well  as  of  adaptiDg  themselves  to  circumstances ;  in  proof  of  which 
ve  have  only  to  examine  the  three  beautiful  specimens  now  lying  before 
lis.  Each  is  differently  constructed ;  and  while  all  three  evince  wonderful 
powers  of  weaving,  one  of  them  in  particular  is  astonishingly  ingenious, 
displaying  the  united  accomplishments  of  weaving  and  basket-making. 
Before  proceeding,  we  may  premise  that  the  idea  of  the  nest  is  a  sort  of 
bag  or  purse,  closely  woven  of  slender  pliant  substances,  like  strips  of 
fibrous  bark,  grass,  hair,  twine,  &c.,  open  at  the  top,  and  hung  by  its 
rim  in  the  fork  of  a  twig  or  at  the  very  end  of  a  floating  spray. 

"The  first  nest  was  built  in  a  pine-tree;  and  if  the  reader  will  call  to 
mind  the  stiff  nature  of  the  terminal  branchlets,  each  bearing  a  thick 
bunch  of  long,  straight  needle-like  leaves,  he  will  see  that  the  birds 
most  have  been  i>ut  to  their  wits'  end,  though  very  likely  he  will  not  be 
able  to  guess  how  they  made  shift  with  such  unpromising  materials. 
They  made  up  their  minds  to  use  the  leaves  themselves  in  the  nest,  and 
with  this  idea  they  commenced  by  bending  down  a  dozen  or  twenty  of 
the  stiff,  slender  filaments,  and  tying  their  ends  together  at  the  bottom. 
If  yoQ  have  ever  seen  a  basket-maker  at  work,  with  his  upright  pieces 
already  in  place,  but  not  yet  fixed  together  with  the  circular  ones,  you 
vlD  nude^tand  exactly  what  the  birds  had  thus  accomplished.  They 
had  a  secure  frame- work  of  nearly  i)arallel  and  upright  leaves  naturally 
attached  to  the  bough  above,  and  tied  together  below  by  the  bird's  art. 
This  skeleton  of  the  nest  was  about  nine  inches  long,  and  four  across 
the  top,  running  to  a  point  below;  and  the  subsequent  weaving  of  the 
nest  npon  this  ba«is  was  an  easy  matter  to  the  birds,  though,  if  one 
were  to  examine  a  piece  of  the  fabric  cut  away  from  the  nest,  he  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  thin  yet  tough  and  strong  felting  had  not  been  made 
by  some  shoddy  contractor  for  the  supply  of  army  clothing.  Yet  it  was 
all  designed  in  a  bird's  little  brain,  and  executed  with  skilful  bill  and  feet. 

^'Perhaps  the  young  birds  that  were  raised  in  the  second  nest  did 
Dot  appreciate  their  romantic  surroundings,  but  their  parents  were 
evidently  a  sentimental  pair.  If  they  did  not  do  their  courting  *  under 
the  mistietoe,'  at  any  rate  they  built  a  cosy  home  there,  tinting  the 
sober  reality  of  married  life  with  the  rosy  hue  of  their  earlier  dreams. 
The  nest  was  hung  in  a  bunch  of  the  Arceuthohium  oxycedri,  an  abun- 
dant epiphytic  plant,  that  on  the  western  wilds  represents  the  mistletoe, 
and  recalls  the  cherished  memories  of  holiday  gatherings.  The  nest 
was  a  cylindrical  purse,  some  six  inches  deep  and  four  broad,  hanging 
to  several  sprays  of  the  mistletoe,  which  were  partly  interwoven  with 
the  nest  to  form  a  graceful  drapery.  The  felting  material  was  long, 
soft,  vegetable  fibre  of  a  glistening  silvery  lustre,  in  artistic  contrast 
with  the  dark-hued  foliage.  A  few  hairs  were  sewn  through  and 
throngh,  for  greater  security,  and  the  pretty  fabric  was  lined  with  a 
matting  of  the  softest  possible  plant-down,  like  that  of  a  button-wood 
or  an  Asclep^ias. 

'^  The  general  shape  and  the  material  of  the  third  nest  were  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  las£ ;  it  was,  however,  suspended  from  the 
forked  twig  of  an  oak,  and  draped,  almost  to  concealment,  with  leaves. 
But  it  had  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  being  arched  over  and  roofed  in 
at  the  top  with  a  dome  of  the  same  material  as  the  rest,  and  had  a  little 
nmnd  hole  in  one  side  just  large  enough  to  let  the  birds  pa«s  in.  Such 
a  globular  nest  as  this  is  probably  exceptional ;  but  now  it  will  not  do 
to  say  that  Orioles  always  build  pensile  pouches  open  at  the  top. 

"The  eggs  of  this  species  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  rather  elong- 
ated in  form,  being  much  pointed  at  the  smaller  end.  Tliey  measure,  on 
an  average,  just  an  inch  in  length  by  about  two-th\r^  aa  mwR^  Va. 
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greatest  diameter,  which  is. much  nearer  the  larger  than  the  smaller 
end.  In  color  they  are  very  pale  bluish,  or  rather  whitish,  with  a  faint, 
dull  blue  shade,  and  are  everywhere  irregularly  overrun  with  fine,  sharp 
hair  lines  of  blackish-brown,  or  blackish  with  a  slight  tinge  of  pnrplisb. 
These  curious  zigzag  markings  are  chara^^teristic  of  the  eggs  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  birds  of  the  family  (Icterid^).  They  have  no  definite  style, 
but  wander  at  random  over  the  surface,  and  in  no  two  specimens  are 
they  alike.  Thus,  in  one  specimen,  the  lines,  fine  as  hairs,  are  wound 
round  and  round  the  butt,  with  such  regularity  that  they  hardly  ever 
interfere ;  in  others  they  are  snarled  up  in  dlfTerent  places,  and  some- 
times, particularly  at  a  sharp  turning-point,  the  lines  spread  into  little 
spots ;  and  there  are  often  a  few  such  isolated  markings  in  various 
places  over  the  egg.^^ 

Further  accounts  of  the  nidification  of  this  beautiful  species  are  given. 
Mr.  Merriain,  who  found  it  very  abundant  in  Utah,  and  collected  in 
June  no  less  than  sixteen  nests,  containing  over  sixty  eggs,  says : 

<(  They  build  a  beautiful  hanging  nest,  often  ten  and  a  half  inches 
deep,  and  composed  of  fibres  of  grass,  flax,  and  the  inner  bark  of  vines, 
which  is  generally  lined  with  wool.  The  first  lot  were  deep  and  solid ; 
were  composed  chiefly  of  the  fibres  of  flax  and  dry  grass,  and  bad  a 
grayish  appearance,  while  the  second  lot — which  were  built  by  the  same 
birds  after  their  first  had  been  taken — were  not  very  deep,  bad  evidently 
been  made  in  haste,  and  were  principally  composed  of  the  inner  bark 
of  small  bushes  and  vines,  giving  th^m  a  brownish  look.  They  gen- 
erally conceal  their  nests  among  the  leaves  on  the  top  of  a  willow,  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  in  such  a  position  that  it  rocks  to 
and  fro  whenever  there  is  a  little  wind." 

SCOLECOPHAGUS  FERRUGINEOS,  (Gm.)  Sw. 

Rosty  Grackle. 

Oriolus  ferrugineus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  393.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790, 176. 

Graculaferrv.ginea,  WiLS.,  Am.  Oru.  iii,  1811,  41,  pi.  21,  f.  3. 

Quiacalus  ferrugineus,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  18->4,  No.  46;  Syn.  1828,  55.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 
199.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  325;  v,  1839,  483:  pi.  147;  Syn.  1839,  146;  B. 
Am.  iv,  65,  pi.  222.— SiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  146.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  204.— 
Tbippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  117  (west  to  Red  River). 

Scolecophagus  fnrugineus,  Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 286.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  28.— Gray, 
Gen.of  B.— WOODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.*  1853,  78.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  551.— Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1861,  225  (Labrador,  breeding).— Cass.,  ibid,  1866,  412.— Hayd., 
Hep.  1862,  170.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acjul.  i,  1869, 285  (Alaska).— Mayx., 
Pr.  Best.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (Maine  and  Now  Hampshire,  breeding). — Sxow,  B, 
Kans.  1872  (Kansas,  migratory).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 159.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
ii,  1874,  203,  pi.  35,  f.  4. 

(f)  Oriolus  aiger,  Gm.,  1, 1788,  393. 

Scolecopliagus  niger,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  423. — Cad.,  Mas.  Hein.  i,  1851, 195. 

Turdus  hudsonicuSj  noveboraoensisct  IdbradoriuSy  Gm.,  i.  1788,  818,  832. 

"  Oriolus  leucocephaluSj  et  Gracula  quiscala  var.,  Lath.** 

Pendulinus  atcr,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. 

**  Chalcophanes  virescenSy  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  App.  Oriolus,  No.  9." 

J^aft.- Eastern  Province  of  North  America.  West  to  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota ; 
thence  obliquely  in  British  America  to  the  Pacific  in  Alaska.  Breeds  from  Northern 
New  England  noithward.  In  winter,  generally  dispersed  over  the  Middle,  Sontheru, 
and  Western  States. 

Lieutenant  Warren'' a  Expedition. — No.  5322,  near  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

There  are  some  iuteresting  points  in  the  geographical  distribution  of 

this  species  as  compared  with  that  of  8.  cyanocephalm.    During  the 

bleeding  season  their  habitats  are  entirely  separate,  but  they  overlap 

during  the  fall  migration,  if  not  also  in  winter.    In  the  East,  the  Busty 

.Grackle  breeds  from  Northern  New  England  (and  perhaps  further  south 
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in  moantaiDs)  northward,  tbroaghout  a  great  part  of  tbo  British  Pos- 
sessions, from  Labrador  entirely  across  to  Alaska.    Now,  to  take  an 
intermediate  point — say  Fort  Pembina,  on  the  Bed  Eiver,  the  extreme 
BOitheast  comer  of  Dakota.    Here,  in  the  spring  and  summer,  the 
Busty  Grackle  is  not  knowu,  while  Brewers  Blackbird  occurs  in  great 
abaodance,  breeding.    In  the  fall,  however,  the  Eusty  Grackle  enters 
Dakota  from  the  north  on  its  migration,  and  mixes  with  the  other 
species.     I  have  even  found  them  so  associated  over  three  hundred 
miles  further  west,  on  the  head- waters  of  the  Mouse  River,  where  they 
came  in  September;  and  for  a  month  the  flocks  of  Blackbirds  about 
oar  camps  contained  both  species  of  ScolecophaguSj  associating  so  inti- 
mately that  the  same  shot  would  generally  drop  individuals  of  both 
kinds.    Their  habits  at  this  season  are  identical,  but  the  specific  char- 
acters are  always,  so  far  as  1  know,  preserved  intact.    I  have  never 
seen  any  doubtful  specimens  of  either  species. 

Mr.  Holdeu's  record  of  8.  ferrugineus  breeding  in  Wyoming  in  com- 
pany with  the  other  species  is  undoubtedly  erroneous;  no  such  associ- 
ation occurs  at  this  season ;  when  the  two  ai^e  found  together,  the  indi- 
viduals of  8.  ferrugineus  are  altogether  a  different  lot,  come  from  the 
North.  The  case  is  by  no  means  unparalleled ;  in  fact,  a  great  many 
birds  in  migi^atiug  take  up  different  lines  of  migration  in  the  spring  and 
M.  This  brings  species  often  iuto  association  at  certain  seasons,  while 
never  fouud  together  at  other  times;  and  it  accounts  satisfactorily  for 
tlieir  abuudance,  during  migration,  at  one  season  and  scarcity  at 
another.  Of  this  latter  fact  we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  Con- 
necticut Warbler  {Oporornis  agilis),  a  h'lrd  so  abundant  in  Now  England 
and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  in  the  fall,  that  hundreds  have  been  taken  in 
cue  season,  while  it  is  rarely  ever  seen  in  the  spriug,  as  at  that  season 
it  appears  to  migrate  inland,  up  the  Mississippi  Valley,  beiug,  according 
touccoants,  not  uncommon  at  some  points  during  the  vernal  migration. 

SCOLECOPHAGUS  CYANOCEPHALUS,  (Wagl.)  Cab. 
Blae-hcaded  Grackle;  Brewer's  Blackbird. 

^famoUm  cyanocephaluSj  Wagl.,  Isis,  18*29,  758. 

Seokcophagus  cyanocephahiB,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  195. — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  552. — 
Heekm.,  p.  K.  K.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  53.— Coop.  &,  8uckl.,  N.  H.  Waab. 
Ter.  lti()0,  209.— Hayd.,  Kep.  18G2,  171).— Dj{K88.,  Ibis,  1865,  403  (Matamoras 
and  San  Antonio,  breeding).- Cass.,  Tr.  PbiJa.  Acad.  1866,  413. — CouES,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866,  90  (Arizona,  resident).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1859, 
5Ki  (platean  of  Mexico,  abundant). — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8  (Eastern  Kansas). — 
Stkv.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Merr.,  ibid.  \t<l)i,  6H7.— Aiken,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  1872,  203  (Wyoming).— Au.KX,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  178.— CouES, 
Key,  1872,  160.— B.  B.  &  R.,  JS.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  206,  pi.  35,  f.  3. 

^kcophagus  mexicanvSj  Sw.,  Two  Cent,  and  a  Quarter,  1838,  302,  No.  66.— Gray,  Gen. 
of  B.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  432.— Newh.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  86. 

**  Ickrua  ceneus,  Lie HT."    ( Bp. ) 

QuiwalM  breweri,  AUD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  345,  pi.  492. 

^kcophagus  '^ferrugineusj"  Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 203  (error)  (Wyoming, breeding). 

■ffo^.— United  States,  from  Eastern  Kansas  and  Minnesota  totbe  Paciiic.  South  into 
Hexico.  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range.  Migratory  from  extremes  cf  its 
range. 

List  of  specimena. 


\9m 


8.  Fork  Stink.  C 


June  14, 1860 


G.  H.Trook. 


9.00 


14.75 


5.00 


UeuteMont  Warren's  Expedition,— ^:i20,  Fort  Randall,  Dakota;   4753-56,  Upper  Mis- 
«wiri  River. 

plater  £rocd«/iow«. -60451-57,  60721-36,  61070-73,  various  Wyoming \ocaV\\.\vi^\  ^VIV^, 
M?ai,  Viah;  (X&^j^-TJ,  Idaho  aud  WyomiDg. 
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The  Juihitat  of  this  species  is  observed  to  overlap  that  of  the  preced- 
ing, along  the  line  through  Eastern  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  as 
wtll  as  in  the  country  immediately  along  the  Eed  River.  Prof.  Snow 
states  that  it  is  ^' quite  common  even  in  Eastern  Kansas;"  and  at  Pem- 
bina, on  the  Eed  Eiver,  I  found  it  breeding  abundantly.  Further  south, 
in  Dakota,  I  have  not  observed  it  east  of  Fort  Randall,  where  it  is 
common ;  and  beyond  this,  in  the  Missouri  region,  it  'almost  replaces 
the  eastern  species,  which,  however,  reaches,  in  Dakota,  during  the  fall 
migration,  to  about  103^  west  longitude  at  least. 

1  took  a  single  male  bird  at  Fort  Eandall,  in  November,  after  all  the 
migrants  had  passed  southward;  but  its  occurrence  was  due,  I  ascer- 
tained, to  an  injury  of  one  wing,  which  kept  it  from  flying  off  with  the 
rest;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  none  winter  so  far  north  as  this,  though, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  according  to  Dr.  Cooper,  the  species  is  resident  as 
far  north  as  the  Columbia.  In  A^rizona,  at  various  seasons,  and  late  in 
the  fall  in  Southern  California,  I  ibund  the  birds  in  great  abundauce, 
and  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities  of  studying  their  habits. 

This  species  appears  to  leave  both  latitudinal  extremes  of  its  range 
periodically,  and  probably  all  the  individuals  change  their  abode  twice 
a  year ;  yet  the  oscillation  of  the  whole  body  is  insufficient  to  remove 
them  entirely  from  most  localities,  the  birds  being  ^simply  more  or  less 
abundant  according  to  season.  Thus  casual  observation  in  Arizona 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  species  was  there  a  winter  visitant 
only,  while  I  am  satisfied  that  they  reside  in  the  Territory.  In  Septem- 
ber and  October  their  ranks  are  recruited  by  constant  arrivals  from  the 
north,  andPthey  are  very  abundant  until  the  Ibllowing  May.  Then  the 
flocks  break  up;  the  incomplete  migration  ensues,  and  the  remaindei 
scatter  about  to  breed.  Unlike  some  Blackbirds,  the  Scolecopfutgi  do 
not  breed  in  extensive  communities,  nor  do  they  necessarily  report  to 
swampy  localities.  Several  pairs,  however,  are  often  attracted  to  the 
same  spot,  and  more  than  one  nest  may  be  found  on  the  same  tree  or 
high  bush.  The  nest  is  placed  in  a  crotch  several  feet  from  the  ground: 
it  is  a  bulky  structure,  like  a  miniature  Crow's  nest,  but  deeper  ana 
more  compact.  The  basement  and  outer  wall  is  an  interlacement  of 
short,  crooked  twigs,  matted  with  a  variety  of  softer  materials,  and  may 
rarely  be  plastered  with  mud.  This  substance,  however,  is  not  used 
in  great  quantity,  often  apparently  no  more  than  what  sticks  to  the 
weeds  and  roots.  The  nest  is  finished  inside  with  a  quantity  of  hair, 
rootlets,  &c.  The  eggs  difi'er  entirely  from  those  of  the  Agclcoi^  being 
speckled,  not  streaked,  like  those  of  the  Xantliocephalus.  They  arc 
hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Eusty  Grackle.  They  vary  in 
number  from  four  to  six,  measuring  an  inch  or  more  by  a  little  ovei 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  (a  selected  specimen  was  1.05  by  0.78).  Thej 
are  a  dull,  olivaceous-gray,  sometimes  a  clearer  pale-bluish  or  greenish 
gray,  thickly  scattered  all  over  with  various  shades  of  brown,  from  quite 
blackish  or  dark  chocolate  to  light  umber.  None  of  the  spotB  are  large : 
they  are  very  irregular  in  outline,  occasionally  quite  linear;  they  varj 
in  number,  sometimes  being  numerous  enough  to  hide  the  ground-color 
A  nest  of  Brewer's  Blackbird  before  me,  taken  by  Mr.  Allen,  June  21 
1873,  on  Heart  Eiver,  Dakota,  was  placed  only  a  few  inches  from  thi 
ground.  It  is  large  and  bulky,  with  many  projections  of  the  smal 
sticks  which  form  the  exterior,  and  are  mixed  with  grasses  and  weed 
stalks  throughout  the  nest.  The  lining  is  distinct,  of  fine,  tortuom 
rootlets,  very  neatly  disposed  in  a  circular  manner.  It  contained  tiv< 
eggs,  with  large  embryos.  The  ground  is  grayish,  but  it  is  everywhen 
j^  thickly  wottledy  or  rather  clouded,  witb  dull  cUocolate-bi-owu  as  tc 
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give  the  prevailing  effect.    A  specimen  measures  1.19  by  0.80;  the 
shape  is  tamid,  with  an  obtase  smaller  end. 

Several  kinds  of  Blackbirds  are  abundant  in  Arizona,  but  the  present 
surpasses  them  all  in  numbers,  and  in  its  general  diffusion  plays  the 
part  that  the  Cow-bird  takes  in  the  farms  of  the  East,  and  that  the 
Yellow-headed  Blackbird  fulfils  in  the  settlements  on  the  plains.    They 
are  eminently  gregarious  when  not  breeding.    Yet  I  never  saw  such 
oonntless  numl^rs  as  those  of  the  Eed-winged  Blackbird  during  its 
migrations.    Troops  of  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  are  commonly  seen ; 
they  have  no  special  fondness  for  watery  places,  but  scour  the  open,  dry 
ground,  and  scatter  among  straggling  pines  and  oaks ;  they  come  fear- 
lessly into  the  clearings  about  houses,  the  traveler's  camp,  and  the 
stock-yards,  gleaning  plentiful  subsistence  from  man's  bounty  or  waste- 
Mness.    Much  of  their  time  is  spent  on  the  ground,  rambling  in  hurried, 
eager  search  for  grain  and  insects^   they  generally  run  with  nimble 
steps,  hopping  being  the  exception,  when  they  have  satisfied  their 
hanger,  and  are  moving  leisurely  with  no  particular  object  In  view. 
The  movements  are  all  easy  and  graceful,  the  bird's  trim  form  and 
glossy  color  setting  it  off  to  great  advantage.    At  full  speed  the  head 
is  lowered  and  fixed ;  in  slower  progress  it  is  held  upright,  bobbing  in 
time  with  each  step.    When  a  flock  is  feeding,  they  pass  over  a  good 
deal  of  ground,  without  seeming  to  examine  it  very  closely ;  every  one 
tries  to  keep  ahead  of  the  next,  and  thus  they  scurry  on,  taking  short 
flights  over  each  other's  head.    At  the  least  alarm,  the  timid  birds  be- 
take themselves  to  the  nearest  tree,  perching  in  various  attitudes.    A 
favorite  posture,  so  easy  as  to  appear  negligent,  is  with  the  body  held 
nearly  upright,  the  tail  hanging  loosely  straight  down,  while  the  head 
turns  in  various  ways,  with  the  whim  ot  the  moment.     When  excited, 
the  bird  often  sits  low  down,  firmly  on  its  legs,  with  elevated  and  wide- 
spread tail,  constantly  flirted,  while  its  watchful  eye  peers  down  through 
the  foliage.    However  compactly  a  flock  may  fly  up  into  a  tree,  they 
generally  scatter  as  they  alight  all  over  the  brancbes,  so  that  it  is  rarely 
that  more  than  two  or  three  can  be  brought  down  at  a  shot.    On  the 
groand  the  case  is  quite  different;  there  they  often  huddle  so  close  to- 
gether that  the  whole  flock  may  be  decimated.    Their  behavior  in  the 
presence  of  man  is  a  curious  mixture  of  timidity  and  heedlessness ;  they 
come  to  the  very  door-step,  and  yet  a  sudden  movement,  or  a  shout, 
sends  them  affrighted  into  the  nearest  trees.    The  next  moment  they 
begin  to  straggle  back  again,  at  first  singly  or  in  little  squads,  till  the 
more  timid  ones  are  reassured  and  come  streaming  down  together,  when 
the  busy  search  for  food  is  resumed. 

Their  hunger  satisfied  for  the  time,  the  birds  betake  themselves  to 
the  trees,  often  passing  the  whole  period  of  digestion  snugly  ensconced 
in  the  thick  foliage.  Then  their  concert  opens;  and  if  the  music  is 
neither  sweet  nor  soft,  it  is  sprightly,  and  not  disagreeable,  for  it  sug- 
gests the  careless  joviality  and  lazy  good  humor  of  Blackbirds  with 
their  stomachs  full,  and  satisfactory  prospect  of  future  supply.  The 
notes  are  energetic,  rapid,  and  varied,  with  a  peculiar  delivery,  which, 
lilie  the  yelping  of  the  prairie  wolves,  gives  the  hearer  a  very  exagger- 
ated idea  of  the  number  of  the  performers.  The  usual  note  is  like  the 
sound  of  pebbles  smartly  struck  together,  rapidly  rei>eated  an  indefinite 
number  of  times;  it  is  varied  at  irregular  intervals  by  a  long-drawn 
liquid  whistle,  which  has  a  peculiarly  pleasing  effect  in  breaking  the 
monotony  of  the  other  notes,  and  mellowing  the  whole  performance. 
The  ordinary  call-note  is  exactly  between  the  rough  gutteral  ''t7twcA;"  of 
the  Redwing  and  the  clear  metallic  ^^chlnk^^  of  the  lleed-biiA. 

In  the  fall,  when  seeds  of  all  sorts  and  various  insects  ate  mo^t  xe^^^^ 
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procnred,  the  birds  grow  fat,  and  furnisli  very  good  eating.  They  are 
tender,  like  nearly  all  small  birds,  and  their  flesh  lacks  the  peculiar 
taste  and  odor,  not  entirely  agreeable,  that  that  of  the  Redwing  acquires 
at  the  same  season,  when  the  bird  feeds  mostly  on  wild  oats  (Zizania). 
At  this  season  the  lustre  of  the  plumage  is  obscured,  and  its  uniformity 
interrupted  by  dull  gray  edging  of  the  feathers.  But  even  in  autumn 
some  males  are  found  nearly  as  richly  clad  as  in  the  spring-time,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  even  the  dullest  colored  females  and  young  are  ever 
so  decidedly  rusty-brown  as  the  Eastern  Grackle.  The  sexes  may  be 
known  by  their  disparity  in  size,  aside  from  the  difference  in  plumage ; 
moreover,  the  eye  of  the  male  is  clear  lemon-yellow,  that  of  the  femsde 
brown.  The  perfect  male  is  lustrous  greenish-black,  changing  abruptly 
to  purplish  and  violet  on  the  head ;  length,  9j  to  10^;  extent,  16  or  17; 
wing,  about  5^;  tail,  4^;  bill,  0.85;  tarsus,  about  1^.  The  female  only 
averages  9  in  length,  with  an  extent  of  about  15,  and  other  dimensions 
are  correspondingly  smaller  than  those  of  the  male.  She  is  dull  brown- 
ish, blackening  on  the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  where  there  is  often  a 
greenish  lustre,  and  with  a  plumbeous  cast  on  the  under  part«;  the 
bead,  neck,  and  breast,  ochrey-brown.  The  female  and  young  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  8.  ferruQineus  with  some  difficulty,  but  they 
average  larger,  with  the  bill  heavier  at  the  base,  and  are  probably  never 
so  decidedly  rusty-brown. 

Since  the  preceding  was  written,  Mr.  Allen  has  sent  me  an  interesting 
addendum:  ''Brewer's  Blackbird  is  one  of  the  most  common  repre- 
sentatives of  the  IcteridoB  at  the  western  edge  of  the  plains,  and 
throughout  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  I  found  it  abundant  both  at 
Denver  and  Cheyenne,  and  along  all  the  wooded  streams  southward  to 
Colorado  City.  It  was  also  numerous  at  all  favorable  localities  along 
the  mountain  streams ;  it  occurred  in  large  flocks  in  South  Park,  and 
was  met  with  on  the  Snowy  Range,  even  above  timber-line.  I  met  with 
it  also  at  various  points  in  Southern  Wyoming,  west  of  Cheyenne,  and 
saw  it  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  in  autumn,  in  flocks  of  several 
hundred.  It  is  at  all  times  more  or  less  gregarious,  and  from  its  size, 
color,  and  habits,  might  readily  be  mistaken  at  a  little  distance  for  the 
Purple  Grackle  of  the  East.  The  latter  species,  however,  was  not  seen 
west  of  Middle  Kansas.'' 

Mr.  Trippe  also  furnishes  his  observations  upon  the  species  at  Idaho 
Springs,  Colorado :  ''Abundant;  migratory;  breeds.  The  Blue-headed 
Blackbird  arrives  in  Bergen's  Park  early  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
marshes  and  wet  meadows  begin  to  thaw.  In  this  park,  as  well  as  in 
all  others  that  I  have  visited,  it  is  very  abundant,  but  only  ventures 
outside  of  these  limits  in  straggling  parties,  foraging  up  and  down  the 
valleys  for  food,  especially  early  in  the  spring  and  late  in  the  fall,  when 
the  supply  has  become  precarious.  In  its  habits  and  actions  it  shows 
more  resemblance  to  the  Crow  Blackbird  than  to  the  Eusty.  It  is  very 
social,  and  constantly  in  flocks,  even  in  the  breeding  season  associating 
in  small  parties  on  its  way  to  and  from  its  feeding  grounds.  It  nests 
in  wet  meadows  and  brushy  swamps,  whence  it  makes  excursions  to  the 
neighboring  plowed  fields  and  hills.  The  nest  is  built  late  in  May,  and 
the  female  begins  to  set  early  in  June.  It  Is  placed  on  any  dry  spot  in 
the  swamp,  the  centre  of  a  clump  of  bushes  being  preferred,  and  is 
always  on  the  ground.  It  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  neatly  con- 
structed of  weeds,  grass,  and  bark,  and  smoothly  lined  with  rootlets, 
fine  bark,  and  hair.  The  eggs  are  five,  of  a  pale  bluish-green^  very 
thickly  splashed  and  speckled  with  pale  chocolate-brown.  Late  m  m\ 
this  bird  leaves  the  mountains,  and  gathers  in  large  flocks  on  the 
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QUISCALUS  PURPUEEUS,  (Bart.)  Licht. 
Porple  Grackle ;  Crow  Blackbird. 

a.  purpureus. 

Grmla  qni9cala,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758, 109;  1766, 165.--GM.,  i,  1788,  397.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  191.— Wils.,  iii,  1811,  44,  pi.  21,  f.  4. 

CkakopkaHts  quiscaluSf  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827.— Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  i,  1851,  196. 

Gncula  purpurea,  Bart.,  Trav.  in  Florida,  1791,  290. 

QmtealM  purpureua^  LiCHT. — Gray.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  79. — Cass.,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866,  403.— Ridgw.,  ibid.  1869,  133.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  291 
(inclades  several  species) ;  iii,  1872, 178.— Coues,  Key.  1872,  160,  fig.  102 ;  pi. 
5,  figs.  1,  3,  4,  5.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  214,  215,  pi.  37.  f.  1. 

Qmicaltu  vergicolar,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxviii,  1819,  488:  Gal.  Ois.  i,  171,  pi.  108. — 
Bp..  Obs.  Wils.  1824,  No.  45;  Am.  Oru.  i,  1825^  45,  pi.  5,  f.  1 ;  Syn.  1828,  54; 
List,  1838,  28 ;  Consp.  i,  1850, 424.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 485.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  194.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  35:  v,  1839,  481;  pi.  7;  Syn.  1839, 
146;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  58,  pi.  221.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858.  555.— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862, 
170.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  187.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8. 

(^)Oriolui  ludovidanwi  et  hudsonius,  Gm.,  i,  1788,  387. 

**StKmii$  quiscaluSy  Daudin." 

GnuMla  harita,  Ord,  Journ.  Pbila.  Acad,  i,  1818,  253. 

QnMoa/iM  fiiten*,  Light.,  Verz.  Donbl.  182.3,  18,  No.  164  (et  "fulffida,  Light.'') 

QfMcuiw purpuratttSf  Sw.,  Lardner's  Cycl.  1838,  299. 

Ckako^nes  purpuratu8f  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  196. 

b.  acneus. 

(naeo/M  (BNfiM,  RiDOW.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1869, 134  (c/.  Alt>.,  pi.  7 ;  Coues,  Key,  161). 
(ilMoaliuM  purpureus  var.  ameusj  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  218. 

(i.  aglccus. 

()meau9  harituM,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  5.56,  pi.  32  (an  audi). 

Qui$eahis  aglcnia,  Bd.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  1366,  84.— Cass.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  404.— 

Ridgw  .,  ibid.  1869, 135. 
(^tttoalus  purpureus  \a,T.  agla^un,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  161,  pi.  5,  figs.  2,  6.— B.  B.  &  R., 

N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  221,  pi.  37,  f.  2. 
(For  otber  probable  synonyms  of  this  species,  and  names  of  local  races,  see  Sw., 
Lwdner's  Cycl.  299,  300,  355;  Cass.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  404  ct  sea. ;  Allen,  Bull.  M. 
C.Z.ii,  1871,291.) 

Hah. — North  America,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  ^  North  to  Labrador,  Hudson's 
fiiy,  and  the  Saskatchewan.  Breeds  throughout  its  range.  Winters  in  the  Southern 
States.    Var.  aglwus  from  Southern  Florida. 

UeutenaHt  Warren's  Expedition.— 4761  j  Big  Nemaha;  4766,  4762,  4758,  4760,  4767,  Bald 
Island,  Missunri  River. 

^The  Crow  Blackbird  has  lately  been  traced  west  to  the  Rocky  Mouiit- 
atos ;  it  is  abundaDt  iu  the  eastern  part  of  the  Missouri  region.  It  has 
been  several  times  accredited  to  California,  but  the  evidence  remains 
insafficient.  The  variety  emeus  is  very  abundant  along  the  Ked  River 
of  the  North,  breeding  in  hollows  of  trees,  and  later  in  the  season  I 
bave  found  it  far  west  on  the  Mouse  River,  in  the  same  latitude. 

Mr.  Thomas  T.  Gentry  sends  me  the  following  paragraph :  "  This 
faniihar  bird  reaches  the  hititude  of  Philadelphia,  usually  about  the 
middle  of  March.  As  I  write  (March  21),  many  small  flocks  may  be 
seen  in  various  directions,  fluttering  and  chattering  among  the  trees. 
Nest-building  has  been  observed  even  as  early  as  March  15 ;  but  then 
only  in  sheltered  situations,  such  as  the  south  slopes  of  a  hill.  Here 
the  nests  are  built  chiefly  in  the  branches  of  coniferous  trees.  Usually, 
but  one  brood  is  reared  each  season,  but  I  have  observed  instances  of  a 
second  brood,  when  the  season  has  been  unusually  propitious.  In  such 
cases  the  first  batch  of  young  appeared  in  April,  the  other  in  July. 
Though  sometimes  annoying  to  the  agriculturist  by  its  mischief  in  the 
ooru-flelds^  this  bird  has  uevertheless  some  good  qmililie^  leeomm^w^* 
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ing  it  to  favor.  It  is  obviousl}'^  of  great  service  in  the  destruction  of 
insects.  But  it  has  one  very  bad  trait,  perhaps  not  generally  known. 
Like  tlie  Crow,  a  not  distant  relative,  it  is  fond  of  birds'  eggs'  and  ten- 
der nestlings,  and  it  destroys  a  great  many,  particularly  Kobins.  Cow- 
ard-like it  lurks  about  the  Robin's  vicinity  until  the  parents  are  away, 
when  it  pounces  on  the  nest,  seizes  an  egg  or  a  young  one,  and  hastily 
retreats.  But  wary  and  vigilant  as  it  is,  sometimes  it  is  caught  in  the 
act,  and  forced  to  seek  safety  by  rapid  flight  from  the  impetuous  attacks 
of  the  owners.  I  had  been  aware  of  its  fondness  for  eggs  for  several 
years,  but  only  lately  learned  of  this  carnivorous  propensity,  which  is 
doubtless  the  natural  outgrowth  of  its  habit  of  sucking  eggs."  About 
Washington,  the  present  year  (1874),  the  Crackles  appeared  in  consider- 
able number  early  in  March,  frequenting  the  various  parks  of  the  city 
with  Bobins,  Bluebirds,  Red-wings,  and  other  early  arrivals. 

The  foUowing  (the  only  additional  North  American  species  of  Quiscalus),  has  not 
been  foand  in  the  Missouri  region  : 

QuiscALUS  MAJOR,  VieilL 

a.  major, 

Gracula  haritay  Wils.,  Ind.  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812. 

Qui8calu8  haritusy  Peab.,  Rep.  Cm.  Mass.  1839,  285  (Massachusetts :  probably  a  mis- 
take).— LiNSL.,  Am.  JouFD.  xliVy  1843,  260  (Connecticut ;  probably  a  mistake). 

Gracula  quumla,  Okd,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1818,  2o3. 

Qui»calu8  majory  Vieiix.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxviii,  1819,  487.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1825,  35,  pi. 
4;  List,  1838,  28 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  424.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  192.— A UD.,  Orn. 
Bioff.  ii,  1834,  504;  v,  1838,  480;  pi.  187;  8yn.  1839, 146;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,52, 
pi.  220.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  555.— Drehs.,  Ibis,  1865,  494  (Texas).-  Cass.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866,  409.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  85  (Massachusetts; 
»  probably  a  mistake). — Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  2^6  (New  England  ;  prob- 

ably a  mistake).— Alt^ex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  295  (Florida).— Coues,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  n7  (South  Carolina).— Coues,  Ibis,  1870,  367  (biogra- 
phy).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  25  (North  Carolina). — Coues,  Key,  1872, 
1(K».— Coues,  Check-list,  1874,  No.  224.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  222,  pL 
36,  f.  3,  4. 

Chalcophanes  majors  Temm.,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  1851, 96. 

b.  macrourus. 

Quiscalus  macroitruSy  Sw.,  An.  in  Men.  1838,  299,  f.  51».— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1856,  300  (Cor- 
dova); Ibis,  i,  1859,  20  (Guatemala)  ;  ibid,  ii,  1860, 112  (Honduras).— Bd.,  B.N. 

A.  1858,  554';  1860,  554,  i)l.  58;  Mtx.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  Birds,  20,  pi.  2l».— Cass., 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860,  138  (Carl hageua).- Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  ix,  1861,  82  (Costa 
Rica). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  IHI  (Nicarajjua) ;  ibid,  ix,  104  (CoHta  Rica).— 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  493  (Texas).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1867,  410  (critical).— 
SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  553  (Vera  Cruz).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  160,  tig. 
159. 

Chalcojfhanes  nuurouruSf  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851, 196. 

Qui8calu8  major  var.  macrourusj  B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  225,  pi.  36,  f.  1,  2. 

^a5.— The  typical  form  along  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  from  the  Carolinas 
to  Texas ;  not  authentic  in  New  England.  Var.  macrourua  from  Texas  south  into  Cen- 
tral America. 

Family  CORVID^ :  Crows,  etc. 

Subfamily  CoRViN-aE  :  Ravens  and  Crotcs, 

CORVUS  COIiAX,  Linn. 

Rayen. 

Corvus  corajr,  Linn.,  aucioriim :  Planches  Enlnm.  495. — ^Naum.,  Vog.  pi,  53.— GorLD, 

B.  E.  pi.  220.— ScuL.,  Not.  sur  Corv,  pi.  1.— Wii^i,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  1>:*25,  i:i6,  pi. 
75,  f.  3.— Br.,  Syn.  1828, 56.— Douciii.,  Cab.  Nat.  Hist,  i,  1830, 270,  pi.  24.— Sw.  & 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  290.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  18:«,  202.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  U, 
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1834,  476,  pi.  101 ;  8yn.  1839,  150 :  B.  Am.  iv,  1843,  78,  pi.  224.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I. 
1844, 149.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  387.— WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  78.— Hebrm., 
P.  R.  EL  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  54.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soo.  i,  1868, 525  (Indiaua) ; 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178.— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  40  (Alaska). 

Cmut  var.  ferrcensis,  Brunn.  ;  C.  leucomeltu,  Wagl.  ;  C.  leucoplujeuSf  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois. 
pi.  100  (individoals  streaked  with  white). 

Cmw  corax  var.  lUtaralis,  HolbOll,  Kroyer's  Tidskrift,  iv,  1843,  390  (Gi-eenland  and 
Labrador). 

Cmw  wrax  (var  T),  CouES,  Key,  1872, 162. 

CofTM  corax  var.  camiroriM,  B.  c.  &.  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  234,  pi.  37,  f.  6. 

OnvuB  maximuBt  Scop.,  Ann.  i,  34,  No.  45. 

Cmu»  c2mciw,  Sparrm.,  Mas.  Carls,  pi.  2. 

Cowu  major,  yieill.,  et  C.  montanua,  Temm.  ;  Le  Vaill.,  Ois.  Afr.  pi.  61. — Bp.,  Consp. 
i,  1^0,  387  (sp,  apocnfpha), 

Cwm  narnivaniSy  Bart.,  Trav.  Fla.  1793,  290.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  560.— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  210,  pi.  21.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— 
Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  225  (Labrador) ;  Und.  1866,  91  (Arizona).— 
Ha  YD.,  Rep.  1862,  70.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 121  (British  Colum- 
bia.—Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  494  (Texas).- Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869, 
285  (Alaska).- Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  282.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870, 
465 ;  and  of  most  late  American  writers. 

Cwmcacalotly  Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  527  (Mexico).— Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  115;  Consp.  i, 
1850,  387.— Maxim.,  Reise,  ii,  1841,  289.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  1858, 195.— Newb., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  82.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  31,  pi.  20.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  56:^.— Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  21  (Guatemala).— Sumich.,  Mem. 
Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  553  (Vera  Cruz). 

Cmut  nnHatMS,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1829,  748  (Mexico). 

CwTM  cafototl,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  28. 

CmuBnobilie,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  79.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  386  (Mexico). 

CwTM  "  8plendeii8,  Gould,"  Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837, 115  (error).   Not  of  Vieill. 

Comu  lugubriSf  Agas.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ii,  1846, 188. 

"  Comw  thihttaniMf''UoDG8," 

"  Cmm  vociferus,  Cab." 
Gray's  Hand-list,  Noe.  6181-84,  and  6189-90. 

Eab.—ln  North  America,  generally  distributed.  Thronghont  British  America. 
Everywhere  in  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  (according  to  Aiken,  Am.  Nat. 
vii,  16,  the  Ravens  of  Colorado  are  chiefly  C.  cryptoleucus).  Rare,  or  wanting  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Eastern  United  States.  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  regularly  sonth  to  Maine, 
▼here  it  nests  (Boardman) ;  rarely  to  Southern  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey.  Formerly  breeding  in  Middle  States  and  mountainous  parts  of  South 
CaioUnsk  (Audubon).  Kentucky  (^ttdufron).  Ohio  (Wkeaion).  Indi&oA  (Haymond;  for- 
merly  nomerous,  became  exceedingly  rare  in  1856).  Not  found  in  the  Gulf  States,  ex- 
cq>ting  Texas.  South  into  Mexico  ( C,  "  cacalotl,"  "  einuatus,'^ "  eplendetis,"  and  "  nobilis"), 
Gaatemala. 


List  of  specimens. 

19300 

202 

Loc.  not  given . 

•  «  «  • 

F.V.Hayden. 

25.00 

47.00 

16.00 

f^Unant  WaiTen^s  ^xpcdi/ton.— 5186,  Fort  Randall,  Dakota;  4546,  source  Little 
MiMonri  River ;  VEtiU  qui  court ;  5787,  Fort  Pierre. 

Later  Expeditions,— bi^lG,  60813,  Wyoming. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  our  Raven  specifically  from  the  European,  and  the 
RTouDds  for  separating  even  a  C.  corax  var.  camivorus  are  very  slight.  The  American 
bird  may  average  a  trifle  larger,  with  a  correspondingly  more  robust  billj  but  the 
difference  in  these  respects  is  entirely  within  the  normal  individual  variability  of  the 
bird,  being  equaled  if  not  exceeded  among  specimens  from  each  country.  As  to  the 
^ven  of  Mexico,  described  as  distinct  under  a  variety  of  names,  it  appears  to  be 
somewhat  more  richly  iridescent,  as  a  consequence  of  its  subtropical  habitat  j  from 
the  same  circumstances,  the  bill  and  feet  may  average  relatively  larger. 

It  is  QDuecessary  to  mention  particular  localities  in  the  West,  where  the  Raven  is 
iDore  or  less  numerous ;  it  is  so  generally  distributed,  that  its  great  abundance,  scar- 
city, or  absence  at  various  points  merely  represent  incidents  in  the  career  of  individ- 
wiB,  drawn  together  by  abundance  of  tbod  or  other  favoring  circumstances,  and  dis- 
poned under  opposite  conditions.  In  f^ict,  the  restriction  of  its  range  in  the  United 
B^tes  is  probably  reducible  to  a  fortuitous  matter,  since  this  bird.  Tike  some  others, 
"^Knier  or  later  finds  the  advance  of  civilization  uasupportable,  and  retires  to  regions 
^"^ott  congenial  to  its  wild  and  wary  nature. 
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OORVUS  CKYPTOLEUCUS,  Couch. 
White-necked  Rayen. 

Cortms  cryptoUucus,  Couch,  Pr.  Phila.  Acatl.  vii,  1854,  66  (Tamanlipas).—BD.,  I 
1858,  565;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  pt.  ii,  1859,  Birds,  p.  20.— Coop.,  B.  Cal. 
284.--DKES8.,  Ibis,  1865,  494  (Eaglo  Pass,  Texa8).--CocK8,  Key,  1872, 
Aiken,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  16  (Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Ter.).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bot 
1872,  203  ("  very  common  along  the  base  of  the  mountains''). — B.  B.  d 
A.  B.  ii,  1874,  242. 

Hah, — ^Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.    North  to  Colorado  and  Wyoming, 
into  Mexico.    Said  to  be  abundant  on  the  Llano  Estacado.    Found  near  Tncac 
zona,  by  Lieutenant  Bendire  (epUt) 

The  known  range  of  this  species  has  been  lately  extended  by  ] 
E.  Aiken,  who  found  it  near  Cheyenne;  this  brings  it  within  the  i 
of  the  Missouri.  Its  peculiar  character,  of  snowy-white  bases  < 
cervical  feathers^  has  not  been  observed  in  any  other  of  the  '. 
American  Corvi^  but  it  occurs  in  a  number  of  extralimital  s|)ecie 
is  described  as  being  considerably  smaller  than  the  Common  Eavei 
otherwise  different ;  bnt  its  relationship  to  some  of  its  allies  migfa 
haps  be  profitably  investigated.  In  our  Raven  and  Crows  the  ba 
the  neck-feathers  are  i)lumbeous  gray.  The  eggs  of  the  White-n 
Haven  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  the  Common  Raven,  but  to  b« 
and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  smaller. 

Mr.  Trippe  writes  me,  that  in  Colorado  the  White-necked  Rave 
abundant  along  the  edge  of  the  plains  in  winter;  not  common 
mountains ;  not  observed  during  spring  and  summer.  I  did  not  si 
in  taking  any  specimens  of  this  bird,  but  have  no  doubt  that  it 
White-necked  Raven.  It  is  called  "  Crow  ^  by  the  inhabitants,  to  i 
guish  it  from  the  Raven  proper.  Its  croak  is  different  from  that  < 
Eastern  Crow,  being  much  harsher;  in  flight  and  actions  it  is  verj 
lar  to  that  bird.  I  have  seen  this  species,  one  hundred  miles  oi 
east  of  the  mountains,  feeding  on  dead  buffalo." 

CORVUS  AMERICANUS,  Aud. 
Common  Crow, 
a.  americamis, 

Cort'us  coroney  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811, 79,  pi.  25,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 56.--SW.  A 
F.  B.  A.  ii,  18;U,  291.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  209. 

Corvus  americanue,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  lb34,  317;  v,  1839;  477;  pi.  156;  8yi 
156  ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  87,  pi.  225.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  29  ;  Consp.  i,  1850 
Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  221.— Maxim.,  Reise,  i,  18:19,  140 ;  J.  f.  O.  v 
198.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  151.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  82.— Bd.,  ] 
1858,  566.— Hkerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  vi,  54.— DitESS.,  Ibis,  1^ 
(Texas).- Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  211,  pi.  23.— Cou 
Phila.  Acad.  1861,  226  (Labrador).— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8.— Hold.,  P 
Soc.  1872,  203  (Wyoming).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  162.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  1 
1874,  243,  pi.  37,  f.  5 ;  and  of  authors  generally. 

bf  caurinus. 

Corvue  oaun rim,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  569.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860 
24.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  (;hic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  286.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  41.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  248. 

Corvus  americanus  var.  caurinus,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  163. 

c.  floridanus, 

CorvuB  americanus  ysit,  floridanuSf  Bd.,  B.  N.  A,  1858, 568.— CoUES,  Key,  1872, 163, 
&  fi.;  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  247. 
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Hah, — ^Temperate  North  America  (to  55°,  Bichardson)^  exceptiDp;,  probably,  most  of 
the  high  central  plains  and  the  Southern  Rocky  Monntains,  where  the  Raven  abounds. 
Var.  conrtiiiM  along  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Sitka  to  Lower  California.  Var.  floridanuB 
is  a  larger-billed  strain  from  Southern  Florida. 

Lieuienant  Warren*8  Expedition. — 5188,  mouth  of  Powder  River;  5189-91,  Fort  Union, 
Dakota ;  5192,  Vermilion  River. 

Later  Eaepeditions, — 60461,  La  Bont^  Creek,  Wyoming. 

The  Chrvtu  caurinus  is  probably  not  specifically  distinct,  but  may  represent  a  littoral 
variety,  distinguished  bv  its  smaller  size,  and  some  particular  mode  of  life,  circum- 
•tmces  probably  mutually  explanatory.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  reco^ize  *^florida' 
tut''  by  name,  since  it  merely  illustrates  the  usual  relative  increase  in  size  of  the  bill 
iiid  leet  shown  by  birds  of  corresponding  latitudes. 

Although  apparently  rare  or  quite  wanting  in  a  great  part  of  the 
West,  in  the  interior,  as  above  indicated,  the  Grow  occurs  along  the 
whole  Missouri  Eiver.    It  is  associated  in  most  places  with  the  Kaven, 
but  in  general  their  numbers  are  reciprocal.    The  Eaven  spreads  more 
over  the  plains,  while  the  Crow  is  more  partial  to  the  wooded  river- 
bottoms  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  water-courses.     At  Fort 
Bandall,  where  the  Eaven  is  comparatively  rare,  the  Grow  is  common 
and  resident.    I  found  many  Grows  along  Mouse  Eiver,  in  Northern 
Dakota,  but  no  Eavens.    I  never  saw  a  single  Grow  in  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  or  Arizona,  where  the  Eaven  was  my  constant  companion  dur- 
ing all  my  journeying  and  residence. 

The  Fish  Crow,  which  b  not  found  in  the  Missouri  region,  has  the  following  syno- 
nymy: 

C(«vu8  ossuTRAOUS,  WiUon, 

Cmut  099ifragu«,  Wius.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  27,  pi.  37,  f.  2.— Bp..  Ohs.  Wils.  1825,  No. 
39 ;  Syn.  182«,  r>7 ;  List,  183S,  27 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  385.— Wagl.,  Svst.  Av.  1827, 
Corvus  No.  12.— Ndtt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  216.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  268:  v, 
18:19,  479 ;  pi.  146;  Syn.  UftW,  151 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  94,  pi.  226.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  571 ;  1860,  571,  pi.  67,  f.  2.— CoUES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861.  414 
(Washington,  D.  C,  common). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  85  (Southern 
New  England,  occasional). — Coues,  ihid.  v,  1868, 286  (the  some). — Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  289  (New  York).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 117 
(South  Carolina).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  26.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 
26  (North  Carolina).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  297  (Florida).— Coues, 
Key,  1872, 162.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  251,  pi.  37,  f.  7. 

Roh.^CoaBt  of  the  United  States,  from  New  England  to  Florida. 

PICICORVUS  COLUMBIANUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
Clarke's  Crow ;  American  Katcracker. 

C^rm  columhianus,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811, 29,  pi.  20,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Ohs.  Wils.  1825,  No. 
38 ;  Syn.  1828,  57.— Nutt.,  Man.  Orn.  i,  1832,  218. 

Andfraga  columbiana,  AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  459,  pi.  362 ;  Syn.  1839, 156 ;  B.  Am.  iv, 
1842, 127,  pi.  235.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  28.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  251. 

^Mdfnga  {Picicmrus)  columbianay  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  9,  No.  6165. 

f^dcmus  columbianusj  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  384.— Nkwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  ia57,  pt.  iv, 
83.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  573,  925.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859.  pt.  iv,  32.— 
Coop  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  212.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  171  (to  Fort 
Laramie). — Coubs,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  91.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv, 
121  (British  Colnmhia) ;  Nat.  in  Vancouver  (breeding  near  Fort  Colvillo). — 
Dall  &  Bamn.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  286  (Sitka).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
289.— &rEV.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 465.— Coues,  Ibis,  1872, 52  Cbioprraphv).- 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178.— Hold.-Aiken..  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 203  (Wy- 
oming).—Coues,  Key,  1872,  162,  fig.  104.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  255,  pi. 
38,  f.  4. 

'*Cmw$  meganyx,  Wagi-''— (Gray.) 

jETo).— Chiefly  the  coniferons  belt  of  the  West,  in  mountainous  regions,  from  about 
Mo  feet  op  to  the  highest  peaks.  North  to  Sitka  {BUfchoff)^  Northeast  to  Milk  River, 
wmtana  (200  miles  east  of  Rocky  Mountains.,  lat.  about  ^|  Suokley),    East  to  Fort 
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Kearney  (Nebraska,  long.  99°  6'  W.  Greenwich,  Cooper),  Soatb  on  high  lands  to  Mezicol 
(to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Kennerly ;  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona,  Couea ;  Fort  Tejon, 
Califomia,  Xantua),    Found  breediug  at  Fort  Colville,  Washington  Territory  (Lard), 

List  of  apecimcna. 


19291 
19292 
19293 
19294 


37 
38 
32 


Grosveiitres  R. . 

do 

Mud  River 

Popoagie  Creek. 


June  2, 1860 
do 

May  30,  1860 
May  20,  1860 


F.V.Hayden 

do 

do 

G.  H.  Trook. 


12.25 
11.50 


16.50 
20.50 
17.50 


7.50 
6.75 
6.75 


Lieufenant  Warren's  Expedition. SSff 0-7 4y  Black  Hills,  Dakota;  8875,  Rawhide  Peak, 
Wyoming. 

Later  Expeditions,— b43l7-19,  Wyoming ;  59856-9,  Colorado ;  60817-18,  Pacific  Creek, 
Wyoming ;  61087,  Green  River;  11159  (young)f  Wyoming. 

The  range  of  this  species  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  zone  of  conif 
erous  vegetation  in  the  West.  It  rarely  descends  below  an  altitude  oi 
3,000  feet,  and  has  been  observed  on  peaks  10,000  feet  high.  A  hard} 
bird,  finding  its  food  at  all  seasons,  Clarke's  Grow  is  not  a  trac 
migrant ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  move  north  and  south  at  regolai 
periods.  But  the  individuals  are  never  thoroughly  localized ;  they  aw 
restless  birds,  scurrying  continually  among  the  mountains.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  regular  movement  appears  to  be  their  flying  down  mount 
ains  in  severe  weather,  and  returning  to  the  more  elevated  situationc 
to  breed.  This  seems  to  be  the  case,  at  any  rate,  in  latitudes  from  45^ 
southward,  although  they  nest  quite  low  down  in  more  nortbern  sitna 
tions.  Thus,  at  Fort  Whipple,  near  35o  30',  and  4,000  or  6,000  feet  high, 
I  never  saw  them  in  summer;  but  they  were  irregularly  common  from 
October  to  March,  and  I  havd  no  doubt  they  breed  in  the  neighboring 
San  Francisco  Mountains.  T  have  never  seen  the  nest  or  eggs.  Mr.  J. 
K.  Lord,  who  found  the  bird  in  immense  flocks,  in  May,  near  Fort  Col 
ville,  and  subsequently  breeding  there,  states  that  a  nest  was  placed  io 
the  top  of  a  pine,  200  feet  high  ;  '*  it  was  composed  of  fir-twigs,  bark, 
leaves  of  pine,  and  fine  root-fibres,  with  some  moss  and  gray  lichen— 
very  large  and  shallow.'^ 

Like  others  of  this  omnivorous  family,  Clarke's  Crow  is  an  indiscrim- 
inate feeder  upon  vegetable  substances,  giving  preference,  however,  to 
the  seeds  of  the  pine,  berries  of  the  cedar,  and  acorns.  Prying  into  a 
pine-cone  with  its  long  and  peculiarly-shaped  beak,  it  gouges  out  th€ 
seeds,  often  hanging,  while  thus  engaged,  head  downward,  like  fl 
Thistle-bird  swing  under  the  globular  ament  of  a  button-wood.  It  alsc 
eats  insects  of  various  kinds,  and  has  been  observed  pecking  at  dead 
bark  to  obtain  them,  and  making  short  sallies  in  the  air  for  the  same 
purpose,  like  a  Woodpecker.  It  sometimes  descends  to  the  ground  ir 
search  of  food,  walking  easily  and  firmly,  like  a  true  Crow ;  but  we  maj 
infer,  from  the  length  and  sharpness  of  its  claws,  that  it  does  not  spenc 
much  of  its  time  on  the  ground. 

According  to  my  observations,  made  at  all  seasons,  excepting  during 
the  breeding  time,  Clarke's  Crow  is  decidedly  a  gregarious  bird.  Flockt 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  are  oftener  witnessed  than  single  birds,  and  Mr 
Lord  8i)eaks  of  their  appearance  "  by  thousands.'^  They  are  very  noisj 
birds,  uttering  a  harsh,  discordant  scream  of  great  volume  and  pene 
tration,  and  extremely  wary,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  like  mos 
of  the  larger  Corvi,  The  ordinary  flight  is  rapid,  straight,  and  steady 
accompli.shed  by  regular  and  vigorous  wing-beats;  but  when  flyini 
only  from  tree  to  tree,  the  birds  swing  themselves  in  an  undulator^ 
course,  with  the  wings  alternat^ely  spread  and  nearly  closed,  much  ii 
the  manner  of  the  Woodpeckers. 
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llie  following  interesting  passages  occur  in  Mr.  Trippe's  Manuscripts : 
"At  Idaho  Springs,  in  Colorado,  Clarke's  Crow  is  by  no  means  rare; 
nearly,  or  quite,  resident;  breeds.  Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  as  I  have 
been  informed  by  old  residents,  this  bird  was  exceedingly  numerous, 
siDd  daring  winter,  very  tame  and  bold,  approaching  close  to  the  cabins 
md  homes  of  the  settlers,  and  devouring  everything  left  exposed  to 
its  voracity.  At  present  it  is  seldom  seen  in  numbers;  but  singly,  or 
ID  small  parties,  is  not  uncommon  from  about  9,000  feet  up  to  timber- 
line  during  the  warmer  months,  descending  to  the  lower  valleys,  and 
probably  to  the  foot-hills,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  a  few  remaining 
in  the  county  throughout  the  year.  As  soon  as  the  weather  has  com- 
menced to  moderate  a  little,  they  begin  ascending  again,  working  up- 
ward in  advance  of  all  other  birds. 

"The  habits  of  Clarke's  Crow  are  well  indicated  by  its  name,  for  they 
are  a  compound  of  those  of  the  Woodpecker  and  Crow.  At  times  it 
will  alight  on  a  dead  limb,  and  hammer  it  precisely  as  a  Woodpecker 
does,  the  loud  rattling  being  audible  at  a  great  distance ;  at  others,  its 
actions  are  so  similar  to  that  of  a  Crow,  that  one  might  readily  mistake 
itfor  a  smaller  species  of  that  bird  were  it  not  for  its  colors.  It  fre- 
qoeotly  alights  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  utters  its  hoarse  notes  to  call 
or  alarm  it^  companions,  constantly  looking  around  in  every  direction 
to  detect  any  approaching  danger,  just  as  the  Crow  is  in  the  babit  of 
doing.  It  is  rather  a  shy  bird  than  otherwise,  yet  not  so  wild  but  that 
it  may  be  shot  by  using  a  little  caution  in  approaching  it.  Its  flight  is 
bold  and  strong,  with  rather  quick  and  rapid  strokes,  like  the  Blue 
Jay's;  at  times,  after  flying  a  little  way  from  its  perch,  it  will  sail  on 
itswiags  in  a  wide  circle,  returning  to  the  same  tree.  Near  timber- 
line  I  have  seen  dozens  of  them  all  performing  this  manoeuvre  together, 
sometimes  flying  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  trees  and  returning  to  them 
when  tired.  It  occasionally  visits  the  slaughter-houses,  and,  like  a  true 
Crow,  seems  to  be  quite  omnivorous,  cramming  its  hungry  maw  with 
everything  that  will  satisfy  its  voracious  appetite.  In  spring,  when 
other  food  is  scarce,  it  even  attacks  the  cones  and  buds  of  Pinu^  pander- 
Ma  and  F.contorta;  and  nothing  seems  to  come  amiss.  A  tame  one 
vhich  I  saw  preferred  raw  meat,  but  ate  anything  given  to  it  with  ap- 
parent relish. 

"Clarke's  Crow  probably  breeds  very  early,  as  young  birds  are  able 
to  fly  in  the  middle  of  May ;  its  nest,  however,  I  was  never  able  to  find, 
Dor  even  gain  any  idea  of  where  it  is  placed.  The  young  are  cared  for 
by  the  parents  a  short  time  after  leaving  the  nest,  and  are  then  left  to 
ihift  for  themselves — hence,  as  the  first  brood  is  hatched  so  early,  they 
nay  raise  a  second  ;  but  I  never  saw  any  young  birds  after  the  latter 
part  of  June,  and  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  they  raise  but  a 
angle  brood.  Of  notes,  this  bird  possesses  several,  all  of  which  are 
largh,  grating,  and  crow-like,  many  being  quite  loud.  It  is  tamed  as 
easily  as  the  Crow  or  Kaven,  and  soon  becomes  quite  as  familiar  .and 
mpadent,  showing  all  the  propensities  to  theft  and  mischief  that  mark 
^hose  birds." 

GYMNOKITTA  CYANOCEPHALA,  (Maxim.)  Bp. 
Blue  Crow;  Cassin's  Jay;  Maximilian's  Jay, 

^norhintu  cyanocephalus,  Maxim.,  Reiae,  ii,  1841,  21. 

»l«»oiitta  cyanocephala,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 382.— Cass.,  B.  Cal.  and  Tex.  i,  1854,  165,  p' 
28.-NEWB.,  P  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  83.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  193.— P' 
N.  A.  1858,  574.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Epp,  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  32.— Cov^Eft,  ^ 
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Acad.  1866,  91 ;  Ibis,  1872,  152  (biography);  Key,  1872, 163.— Coop.,  B.  CaL  i, 
1870, 292.--AIKEX,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 204  (Wyoming).— B.  B.  &  R,  N.  A.  B. 
ii,  1874,  260,  pi.  38,  f.  2. 

Pailorhiniis  q/anocephalu8t  Gra.y,  Genera  of  Birds. 

Nucifraga  (Gymnokitta)  cyanocephalUj  Ghay,  Hand-list,  ii.  1870,  10,  No.  6166. 

Cyanocephalus  tciedi,  Br.,  Oss.  Stat.  Zool.  Eiir.  Vert.  1840-'41,  1842 ;  see  Ibis,  1873, 103. 

Cyanocorax  caasini,  McCall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1851,  216. 

Hob. — Western  United  States,  from  the  eastern  foot-hills  and  spars  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  opposite  slopes  of  the  Cascade  and  Coast  Ranges. 


List  of  specimens 

f. 

19370 
19371 
19372 
19373 

«    V    •    * 

Biifhorn  Mts.. . 
......do 

9 
9 

June  1,  1860 

do 

do 

G.H.  Trook.. 

do 

do 

10.50 
10.50 

18.00 
18.00 

6.00  I 
6.00  1 

do 

15:} 

TuUock  Creek. 

Sept.  3,  1890 

F.V.Hayden. 

11.00 

10.00 

6.50 

\ 


Not  obtained  by  Lientenant  Warren's  Expedition. 
Later  Expeditions. — 59860-3,  Wyoming. 


The  following  account,  like  that  of  Clarke's  Grow,  is  reprodaced,  in 
sabstauce,  from  my  article  in  the  ^^  Ibis,"  as  above  quoted : 

For  many  years  this  species  was  considered  a  rarity,  to  be  highl5r 
prized,  and  may  still  remain  among  the  desiderata  of  many  or  m(»»t 
European  collectors;  but  of  late  a  great  many  S|)ecimeu8  have  been 
gathered,  notably  in  California,  by  the  late  Captain  John  Feilner,  and 
in  Arizona,  by  myself.  Prince  Maximilian's  original  examples  are 
stated  to  have  come  from  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Missouri, 
which  locality,  if  not  beyond  the  bird's  ordinary  range,  is  certainly  far 
from  its  centre  of  abundance.  Dr.  Hayden  does  not  appear  to  have 
met  with  it  in  that  region,  and  probably  Maximilian's  quotation  indi- 
cates nearly  the  northeastern  limit  of  the  species,  which  would  thus 
prove  very  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  Clarke's  Crow,  Colonel  McC<all 
found  his  Cyanocorax  cassini  abundant  near  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico;  Dr. 
Kennerly  met  with  great  numbers  near  San  Miguel  and  at  Fort  Web- 
ster, in  the  same  Territory;  and  Captain  Feilner  procured  his  line  suite 
of  specimens  at  Fort  Crook,  Califonia.  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry  is  our  princi- 
pal Oregon  reference.  I  have  seen  no  Washington  Territory  record ;  but 
data  are  to  be  anticipated  from  this  quarter,  corresponding  to  those 
respecting  Clarke's  Crow.  In  the  matter  of  altitude,  the  present  sp^ies 
hus  not  been  proven  to  occur  so  high  up  as  Clarke's  Crow  has ;  but  the 
evidence  is  only  negative.  It  breeds  at  or  near  its  limit  of  altitude, 
descending  in  winter  to  the  lower  border  of  the  pine-belt,  if  not  a  little 
beyond. 

At  Fort  Whipple,  in  Arizona,  where  my  observations  were  made,  the 
bird  may  be  considered  a  permanent  resident.  Though  w*e  did  not 
observe  it  breeding  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  we  found  newly-fledged 
young  in  the  neighboring  higher  mountains,  showing  that  it  nests 
there.  Like  most  of  its  tribe— in  fact,  like  most  birds  largely  subsist- 
ing on  varied  animal  and  vegetable  substances— it  is  not  strictly 
migratory,  except,  perhaps,  at  its  highest  point  of  dis|)ersiou.  A 
descent  of  a  few  thousand  feet  from  mountain  tops  appears  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  southward  journeying  most  migratory  species  per- 
form, as  far  as  food  is  concerned,  while  its  hardy  nature  enables  it  to 
endure  the  rigors  of  winter  in  regions  frequently  snow-bound.  It  feeds 
principally  upon  juniper-berries  and  pine-seeds;  also  upon  acorns,  and 
probably  other  small,  hard  fruit. 

Notwithstanding  its  essentially  corvine  form,  the  habits  of  this  bird, 

like  its  colors,  are  rather  those  of  Jays.    It  is  a  garrulous  and  vocifer- 

oas  crentare,  of  vanoixs  and  curiously  modulated  chattering  notes 
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when  at  ease,  and  of  extremely  loud,  harsh  cries  when  in  fear  or  anger. 
The  former  are  somewhat  guttural,  but  the  latter  possess  a  resonance 
different  both  from  the  hoarse  screams  of  Cyanura  macrolopha^  and  the 
sharp,  wiry  voice  of  the  Cyanocitta.  Like  Jays,  it  is  a  restless,  impetu- 
ous bird,  as  it  were  of  an  unbalanced,  even  frivolous,  mind;  its  turbu- 
lent presence  contrasting  strongly  with  the  poised  and  somewhat  sedate 
demeanor  of  the  larger  black  CorvL  With  these  last,  however,  it  shares 
a  strong  character — its  attitudes  when  on  the  ground,  to  which  it 
babitnally  descends,  being  crow-like;  and  its  gait,  an  easy  walk  or  run, 
differing  entirely  from  the  leaping  progression  of  the  true  Jays.  It 
shares  a  shy  and  watchful  disposition  with  its  relatives  on  both  sides  of 
the  family ;  its  flight  is  most  nearly  like  that  of  the  Pkkorvus.  It  is 
highly  gregarious,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Immense  as  the 
gatherings  of  Crows  frequently  are,  these  birds  seem  to  associate  rather 
in  comomnity  of  interest  than  in  obedience  to  a  true  social  instinct; 
each  individual  looks  out  for  himself,  and  the  company  disperses  for 
caase  as  readily  as  it  assembles.  It  is  different  with  these  small,  Blue- 
Jay  Crows ;  they  flock,  sometimes  in  surprising  numbers,  keep  as  close 
together  as  Blackbirds,  and  move  as  if  by  a  common  impulse.  As  usual, 
their  dispersion  is  marked,  if  not  complete,  at  the  breeding  season ;  but 
the  flocks  reassemble  as  soon  as  the  yearlings  are  well  on  wing,  from 
which  time  until  the  following  spring  hundreds  are  usually  seeu 
together.  On  one  occasiou  at  least,  I  witnessed  a  gathering  of  probably 
a  thousand  individuals. 
The  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird  apparently  remain  unknown. 

• 

Subfamily  Gabbulin^:  Jays^ 

PICA  MELANOLBUCA  var.  HUDSONICA,  (Sab.)  Coues, 

American  Magpie, 
a.  melanoleuca. 

romw/noo,  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  92 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  157 ;  and  of  early  authors. 

Pka  melanoleuca,  Vikill,,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxvi,  121. 

Pita  •IbiventrU,  Vieill.,  Fu.  Fraiif.  119,  i)l.  55, 1 1. 

Pica  evropcRi,  BoiK,  Isis,  1822,  551. 

Pin  ruHcorHm,  Lbach,  Cat.  1816,  18. 

Pica  caudata^  Fucming,  Br.  An.  1828,  87 ;  and  of  many  authors. 

PifataHaj  Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Enr.  1844,  54. 

Pif^  germanicaj  aeptetitrionaUSt  et  hiemalis,  Bheiim,  V.  D.  1831,  177,  178. 

b.  hudsonicd. 

Cmwpica^  FoBST.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixxii,  1772,  382.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811, 75,  pi.  35,  f. 
2.— Bp.,  Obs.  VVils.  1825,  No.  40 ;  Syn.  1828,  57,  No.  62.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A. 
ii.  1831,  292.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  219.— Ai:d.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  408,  pi.  357. 

<^omw  hu(honicu8,  Sab.,  App.  Franklin's  Journey,  1823,  25, 671. 

Picakudiomoa,  Bp.,  List,  18:58;  Consp.  i,  18.50,  383.— Maxim.,  Reise,  1, 1839,  .508;  J.  f.  O. 
1858,  197.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  84.— Bd..  B.  N.  A.  1858, 576.— WooDii., 
Sitgr.  Rop.  1853,  77.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1«60,  213.— Hayd., 
Rep.  1862,  171.— LoKD,  Pr.  Artv.  Inst.  iv.  121  (British  Columbia).— Dall  <fc 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  286  (Alaska).- FixscH,  Ahh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  39 
(Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  296.— Sxow,  B.  Kaiis.  1873,  8  (Shawnee 
County,  Kans.).— HoLDEN-AiKEN,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 204  (Wyoming,  abundant, 
breeding).— Ste v.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Meru.,  ibid.  1872,  687. 

2«pfe»  ^d»oit/cM«,  Gamb.,  Jouru.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  47. 

^(^mefcnoleuca,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  157 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  99,  pi.  227. 

^M»  melanoleuca  var.  hudtfonica,  Couks,  Kev,  1872, 164,  fig.  106. 

P^mdata  var.  kudsonica,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178  (Kansas,  &c.).— B.  B.  & 
B.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  266,  pi.  38,  f.  1. 
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c.  nuttalli. 


Pica  nuttaUii, 


iaUii,  AUD.,  Oru.  Biog.  iv,  la^S,  450,  pi.  3G2;  Syo.  1839. 152;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 
104.  pi.  228.— NuTT..  Man.  i,  1840,  230.~Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853.  77.— Newb., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  84,  pi.  26.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  578.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  54.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  295. 

Cleptes  nuttaUiiy  Gamb.,  Joum.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  46. 

Pica  melanoleuca  var.  nuttalUiy  CouES,  Key,  1872,  164. 

Ptra  caudaia  var.  nuiialUi,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  270,  pi.  38,  f.  2. 

Hah, — Western  and  Northern  North  America.    Eastward  occasionally  to  Lake  Sa> 
perior  and  Hudson's  Bay  (Ricliardson).    Western  Kansas  ( P<m<{)  and  Iowa  (Cones)  t<^ 
the  Paci6c.    Alaska  (Vail).    Breeds  in  mountains  of  New  Mexico  (Cotte«).    Var.  tiuftoZ/tC^ 
in  California,  apparently  to  the  exclusion  of  the  normal  form.    The  typical  form  Iia. 
Europe. 

List  of  specimens. 


19295 
19296 
llh>97 


201 
158 
193 


Deer  Creek 

do ... . 

do.... 


Nov.  20, 1860 
Oct.  31, 1860 


F.  V.  Hayden . 
G.H.Trook.. 
do 


19.00 

26.00 

20.00 

26.00 

19.50 

25,50 

.25    \ 

.75    I 
mi    I 


6 
8 
8.00 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 4547,  5196,  Fort  Pierre;  5193,  Runninff  Water;  5197', 
Great  Bend,  Missouri  River;  5198.  Fort  Berthold;  5194-95,  5199,  Fort  Randall:  906O- 
Fork  of  Cheyenne  River;  9057-58-59,  90(>2-6:^,  9067,  Black  Hills. 

Later  Expeditions. —^4320,  60459-60,  60814-16,  61074-81,  61155,  various  Wyoming 
localities ;  61780,  Idaho. 

In  ascending  the  Missouri  I  saw  the  first  Magpie  near  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  a  point  immediately  on  the  border  of  its  eastward  dispersion. 
Mr.  Trippe  does  not  include  the  species  in  his  Minnesota  list,  nor  does 
Dr.  Head,  United  States  Army,  mention  it  among  the  birds  of  Fort 
Eipley,  in  that  State.  Prof.  Snow  includes  it  among  Kansas  birds, 
stating  that  it  has  been  seen  in  Shawnee  County.  Mr.  Allen  found  it 
in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to  at  least  11,000  feet,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  West.  Further  south,  Dr.  Kennerly  informs  us  that  he  met  with 
it  soon  after  crossing  the  Rio  Grande,  and  saw  it  from  time  to  time  on 
his  journey  thence  into  California.  But  in  following  almost  in  Dr.  Ken- 
nerly's  tracks  through  part  of  New  Mexico  and  most  of  Arizona,  I  did 
not  meet  with  a  single  one,  and  must  conclude  that  it  is  rare  in  that 
region.  I,  however,  found  it  breeding  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the 
Raton  Mountains,  in  June.  A  nest  that  I  there  found  in  a  dense  thicket 
was  a  large  globular  mass,  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  suspended 
in  a  thick  bush  about  ten  feet  high.  Its  walls  were  composed  of  closely- 
interlaced  twigs,  and  very  thick,  leaving  but  a  small  cavity,  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  a  hole  in  one  side,  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand. 
The  lining  was  a  little  dried  grass.  The  nest  containedisix  young  ones, 
nearly  ready  to  fly — a  fact  that  disposes  of  one  of  the  alleged  distinct- 
ive characters  of  the  American  as  compared  with  the  European  Mag- 
pie, namely,  that  it  has  but  two  young.  The  eggs  measure  from  1.40  to 
1.20  in  length  by  about  0.90  in  breadth ;  the  ground-color  dull  pale 
bluish  or  greenish,  sometimes  merely  grayish-white,  thickly  marked  all 
over  with  spots  and  dots  of  several  shades  of  olive-brown  and  clearer 
brown,  with  neutral-tint  and  pale-purplish  or  lavender  shell-markings. 

Mr.  Aiken  describes  a  somewhat  dift'erently  built  nest :  "  The  nest,  . 
which  is  quite  a  curious  structure,  is  usually  placed  in  a  small  scrubby 
tree,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  They  commence  to  build  about 
the  last  of  March,  and  the  eggs  are  laid  two  or  three  weeks  later.  The 
foundation  of  the  nest  is  of  twigs,  firmly  cemented  with  mud.  On  this 
is  placed  the  nest  proper,  which  is  composed  of  finer  twigs,  plastered 
with  mud,  and  lined  with  rootlets.  Outside  of  this  a  wall  of  dead  twigs 
is  built  up  from  the  foundation,  and  arched  over  at  the  top,  the  whole 
structure  forming  a  rounded  mass  from  cue  to  three  (!)  feet  in  diameter. 
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Tlie  entrance  is  au  unconapicuous  hole  in  the  side.  Full  nnmber  of  eggs, 
ei{i:ht.    Young  begin  to  fly  about  June  1.'^ 

Magpies  are  very  common  at  Fort  Kandall  through  the  winter,  as  at 
other  points  higher  np  the  river.  They  keep  mostly  in  troops  in  the 
wooded  riv-er-bottom,  and,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
tbey  are  not  familiar  and  impudent,  as  they  are  represented  to  be  in 
times  of  scarcity.  In  fact  I  have  always  found  them  wary  and  watch- 
fal,  on  the  alert  for  suspicious  approach,  and  rather  difficult  to  shoot. 
When  a  flock  is  feeding,  as  they  habitually  do,  down  among  the  bushes, 
one  or  more  are  perched,  apparently  as  sentinels,  on  the  high  trees  over- 
head, and  the  hidden  birds  below  are  instantly  warned  of  danger  by 
their  discordant  screams.  I  have  more  tlian  once  succeeded  in  getting 
within  range  of  one  of  tliese  picket-guards,  and  at  the  report  of  my 
gun,  scores  of  birds,  of  whose  presence  I  was  entirely  unaware,  have 
sprung  np  from  the  bushes  all  around,  where  they  had  been  feeding  in 
perfect  silence.  I  once  procured  several  specimens  unexpectedly  and 
unintentionally,  the  birds  having  come  to  feed  upon  the  carcase  of  a 
horse  I  had  poisoned  to  secure  wolves.  Six  or  eight  magpies  were  found 
dead  next  morning,  besides  several  coyotes  and  a  skunk.  It  is  stated 
that  this  method  has  also  been  successfully  employed  to  destroy  the 
birds,  when^  from  their  numbers  and  under  stress  of  hunger,  they 
proved  a  nuisance  by  alighting  on  the  sore  backs  of  horses  and  mules 
to  pick  at  the  raw  flesh.  An  Indian  boy  at  Fort  Bandall  succeeded  in 
capturing  a  number  alive  with  a  common  "  figure-of  four''  trap,  showing 
that  their  native  cunning  is  sometimes  at  fault.  During  the  whole 
season  of  1873  I  did  not  see  a  single  Magpie  along  the  northern  border 
of  Dakota. 

This  variety  is  scarcely  at  all  found  in  .California,  where  the  yellow- 
billed  form  is  common  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  That  P.  nuttalHi 
is  not  a  valid  species  is  sufficiently  proven  by  the  facts,  that  the  same 
peculiarity  occurs  in  the  European  bird,  and  that  in  several  species  of 
this  family  the  bill  is  indifl'erently  black  or  yellow.  I  continue  to  regard 
the  yellow-billed  race  as  simply  illustrating  the  perpetuation  of  a  for- 
tuitous condition.    Messrs.  Baird  and  Ilidgway  agree  to  the  reduction. 

The  following  observations,  made  by  Mr.  Trippe  in  Colorado,  will  be 
Wad  with  interest : 

** Common;  resident;  breeds.  The  Magpie  abounds  from  the  plains 
Bp  to  10,000  feet,  rarely  venturing  higher  than  that  limit,  while  it  is 
most  numerous  below  8,500.  It  is  a  social  bird,  although  not  gregarious, 
being  usually  found  in  pairs  or  small  parties  of  from  three  to  six  or 
Bight,  but  quite  often  goes  alone.  It  is  very  voracious,  living  upon 
seeds,  carrion,  insects,  &c.,  and  being  especially  fond  of  the  eggs  and 
young  of  other  birds,  of  which  it  destroys  very  great  quantities.  It  is 
easily  caught  and  tamed,  even  when  old,  and  soon  becomes  very  cun- 
ning and  mischievous,  exhibiting  the  same  traits  as  the  Crow,  and,  like 
that  bird,  is  said  to  imitate  the  human  voice  with  some  aptitude.  It 
has  almost  an  intinite  variety  of  notes,  some  low,  gurgling,  and  musical, 
some  harsh  and  discordant,  others  squeaky  and  grating.  It  is  very 
noisy  at  times,  and  quite  silent  at  others,  when  engaged  in  robbing 
birds'  nests  or  foraging  near  dwellings  or  barns.  It  has  a  loud,  rapid 
chatter,  uttered  as  an  alarm  cry,  and,  with  its  extensive  vocabuhiry, 
seems  at  no  loss  to  convey  its  ideas  to  its  fellows.  It  prefers,  as  a  rule, 
the  vicinity  of  streams,  and  the  brushy  valleys,  but  often  wanders 
among  the  pine  groves  on  the  hill-sides,  and  pays  frequent  visits  to  the 
vicinity  of  slaughterhouses.  It  is  common  along  road-sides,  where  its 
bright  plumage  and  harsh  cries  attract  the  attention  ot  ttife  t,t«»N^\«^% 
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Tlie  Ma^)ie  is  Dot  a  sby  bird,  but  if  frequently  shot  at  soon  learns  to 
keep  out  of  ninge.  Amon^  the  foot-hills,  the  Magpie  begins  build- 
ing in  April ;  the  nest  is  quite  an  elaborate  afiair,  and  occupies  several 
days  in  its  construction.  It  is  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  small,  bushy  tree — 
which  is  never  a  pine — from  six  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
composed  externally  of  stout  sticks,  ingeniously  placed  and  wedged  to- 
gether. Upon  this  is  a  layer  of  smaller  twigs,  and  then  a  layer  of  fine 
clay  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which,  being  ap- 
plied soft  and  well  worked  in,  becomes  very  hard,  and  binds  the  whole 
structure  firmly  together.  On  this  again  is  a  soft  lining  of  fine  twigs, 
hair,  feathers,  and  any  i)roper  material  which  they  can  find.  Over  the 
whole,  rising  from  the  walls  of  the  nest,  is  a  dome  of  twigs  and  sticks, 
very  ingeniously  and  securely  woven  together,  and  framing  a  shelter  for 
the  bird  while  setting.  There  are  two  openings,  opposite  each  other, 
evidently  to  make  room  for  the  long  tail  of  the  bird,  which  could  never 
be  brought  within  the  nest.  The  eggs  are  five,  of  a  pale  greenish,  very 
thickly  obscured  with  spots  and  dashes  of  pale  purplish-brown,  varying 
somewhat  in  intensity  and  being  somewhat  thicker  at  the  larger  end.  In 
the  foot-hills,  the  young  are  hatched  about  the  first  of  June,  at  Idaho 
Springs  nearly  three  weeks  later,  or  not  for  two  months  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  broods  of  Plcicorvus  columbianus — a  singular  fact,  con- 
sidering the  intimate  relations  of  the  two  birds,  and  their  similar  habitS| 
range  and  food." 

CYANURUS  CRISTATUS,  (Linn.)  Sw. 

Blue  Jay, 

Corws  crisiatus,  Linn.,  i,  1766, 157.— Gm.,  i,  1788,  ^69.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1W)8, 11,  pi.  1, 
fig.  1.— Doughty,  Cab.  1832, 62,  pi.  6.— Bp.,  Syn.  1S28, 58.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  lrt32, 
224.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  11;  v,  18:J9,  475;  pi.  102. 

Gairulus  criatatus,  Vieill.,  Eucy.  Meth.  890;  Gal.  Ois.  160,  pi.  102;  Diet.  1817,  477.— Sw. 
&  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:J1, 293.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iv,  110,  pi.  231.— Gm.,  B.  L.  1, 1>^44, 
153  —Maxim.,  J.  f.  0, 1858, 192.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 177  (Minnesota, 
resident). 

Pica  cristata,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.,  1827,  Pica  No.  8. 

Cyanurus  cristatua,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  495.— Bn.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  580;  and  of  most  late 
writers.- Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  494  (Texas).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  186H,  90 
(Canada  West,  resident).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178 (Kansas). — Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873, 8.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 1(S.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  273,  pi.  42,  fig.  3. 

Cyanocorax  cristatus,  BoiE.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  27.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  77  (Indian 
Territory). 

Cyanodtta  criataia,  Strickl.,  Ann.  Mag.  1845,  261.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  221. 

CyanogarruluH  criatatu8j  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  376. 

Hah, — Eastern  North  America.  North  to  the  Fur  Countries  (to  56^,  BickardsoH). 
West  to  Kansas,  Eastern  Nebraska,  and  Dakota.  Common  on  the  Red  River.  Breeds 
throughout  its  range.    Resident  throughout  its  United  States  range. 

This  abundant  and  familiar  species  of  the  Eastern  States  was  unno- 
ticed by  either  Expedition,  and  although  Audubon  states  that  it  "pro- 
ceeds up  the  Missouri  Kiver  to  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,"  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  late  observed  further 
west  than  as  above  indicated. 

CYANURUS  STELLERI  var.  MACROLOPHUS,  (Bd.)  Allen. 

Long-crested  Jajr. 

a.  stelleri, 

Oorvua  atelleiHy  Gm.,  i,  1788,  370.— Lath.,  Ind.  i,  1790,  158.— Pall.,  Zoog.  i,  393.— Bp^ 
Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1827,  49;  Syn.  1H28,  433;  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1828,  44.  pi.  13,  fig.  1.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  i>  1832,  229.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.,  iv,  1838,  453,  pi.  362,  tig.  2. 
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GanHlii$  ttdleri,  ViKiix.,  Enc.  Meth.  893;  Diet.  1817,  481.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 
1*U.  294  (not  pi.  54 1).— Add.,  Syn.  1839,  154 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  107,  pi.  230. 

Csanttnm  Mteriy  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  495.— Bn.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  581.— Hkkkm.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  55.— Coop.  &  SuCK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  I860,  214.— 
LoitD,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  ^v,  1864,  122  (British  Columbia,  ni'sting).— Dall  & 
Baxn.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  286.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  298  (includes  fron- 
talis). — Coui»,  Key,  1872,  165.— RiiHSW.,  Am.  Journ.  v,  1873,  43.— B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  277,  pi.  39,  fig.  1. 

Pica»teUeti,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827. 

(^amHxnax  steUeriy  BoiE. — Bp.,  List,  1838,  27.— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  40  (Alaska). 

isanodtta  stefUri,  Stkickl. — Cab.,  Mub.  Heiu.  1851,  221. — Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1857,  85. 

ty»o^rriiiiM  stelleri,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  377. 

b.  frontulis, 

Qfamtra  stelleri  var.  frontaliSf  RiDGW.,  Am.  Journ.  v,  1873,  43. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  279,  pi.  -39,  fig.  2. 

c<  maerolophus. 

(kmilus  stelleriy  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  pi.  54  (the  text  refers  to  true  stelleri;  the 

plate  seems  to  represent  var.  maerolophus). 
Cjtanoeorax  stelleri^  Wooi>H.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  185:],  77. 
C§ano(itta  macrolopha,  Bd.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1^54,  118. 
CuoHura  macrolophay  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  582.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  32.— CouES, 

Pr.  Phibi.  Acad.  1866,  92  (Aiizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  300.— Stev.,  U.  S. 

Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Merk.,  ibid.  1872,  688.— CoUES,  Am.  Nat.  v,  1871, 

770  (biography).— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  17.— Aikex,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  205. 
Cj/anuTi  Hielleri  var.  macroJopha,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  1872, 178.— CouES,  Key,  18^2, 165, 

Hk.  107.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  281,  pi.  29,  fig.  3. 
Cjfa«ttro  coronata  var.  macrolopha,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Jour,  v,  1873,  43. 

(1.  diadeniatus. 

CuMogarntlus  diadematua,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  :J77. 
CifaHocitta  diademata,  SCL.,  Cat.  Am.  Birds,  1862,  143. 
(>fljiiiro  coronata  var.  diademata,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Journ.  v,  1873,  42. 
Caanura  ttelleri  var.  diademaia,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  272. 

e.  caronatMs. 

Garruluf  coronatuSj  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827, 437,  No.  67.— Jakd.  &  Selby,  Illust.  pi.  64. 

PieacoroHatay  Wagl.,  Isis,  1829,  750. 

CjfMnriM  corotiatuSf  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  495.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  583.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S. 

1859.  381.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  22. 
Cjianacorax  ooronatus,  Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  115.— Gkay,  Gen.  of  B. 
(-'gdnogarrulus  coronatus^  Bp.  Consp.  i;  1850,  377. 
Csanmtta  coronata,  Stkickl.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1*51,  222.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858, 302, 359: 

Cat.  1862,  142.— Taylok,  Ibis,  1860,  112. 
C^^nura  coronata  var.  coronata,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Journ.  v,  1873,  42. 
Csanura  sUlleri  var.  (xn-onatay  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  272,  pi.  39,  fig.  4. 

iToJ.— The  typical  form  from  the  Northern  Pacific  slopes,  from  Sitka  8onthward. 
Shading,  in  the  Cascade,  Coast  Range,  aiMl  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  into  var. 
froHtalit.  Var.  maerolophus  in  the  central  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  United  States 
(and  eastward  to  Fort  Lyons,  in  the  Arkansas  Valley).  Inosculating  with  stelleri 
proper  about  the  head- waters  of  the  Columbia ;  separated  from  it  thence  southward  by 
the  Great  Basin.  Passing,  on  the  Table-lands  of  Mexico,  into  var.  diadematuSj  and 
this  last  passing  southward  into  var.  coronatus. 
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lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. — 8856-7,  Laramie. 

later  Expeditions.— ^43^b,  62243,  Wyoming;  60436,  Laramie  Peak  ;  62241-2,  Idaho. 

All  the  specimens  collected  are  of  the  var.  macrolopha. 

The  intergradatiou  of  the  various  supposed  species  of  Cyanui*us  quoted  above,  was 
Jottd  by  Prof.  Baird  in  1856,  and  subsequently  by  myself;  but  it  remained  for  Mr. 
Ridgway  to  point  out  exactly  the  links  in  the  connected  chain  and  d«tiu\5  U\<6\u  'wxxXi 
P^isioo.    I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  his  lucid  expo&\tioii  *.  "  C.  »le\\er\  tes^- 
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ista  under  two  very  well-marked,  tliongh  of  course  intergrnding,  forms ;  the  typici 
sfelleri  is  confined  to  the  northern  cojiat  region,  from  Sitka  to  the  Columhia  River,  an 
is  characterized  by  a  short  crest,  entirely  black  head  without  any  blue  on  the  forehead 
by  Hooty-black  body  and  uniform  blue  of  wings,  belly,  rump  and  tail.  From  the  C< 
Innibia,  southward  along  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  Southern  California,  it  is  modified  int 
a  well-marked  form  (var.  frontalis),  which  has  a  longer  crest,  the  head  autl  crest  graj 
ish-brown  with  conspicuous  blue  streaks  on  the  forehead,  brownish-ashy  body,  and  tin 
ditferent  slnides  of  blue— the  indigo  of  the  tail  and  secondaries  being  abruptly  coi 
trasted  with  the  light  azure  of  the  lump,  primaries,  abdomen,  and  tail-coverts.  Tfa 
form  •  •  •  •  approximates  closely  to  C.  macrolopha  of  a  parallel  latitude,  b 
does  not  grade  into  it,  there  never  being  a  white  supraocular  spot,  barred  greater  covert 
or  other  peculiar  features  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Mexican  form.  Tiiat  the  nort; 
em  race  of  C.  steUeri  should  grade  into  C.  macrolopha,  while  the  southern  oue  does  uc 
seems  to  be  easily  explained  by  the  following  facts :  The  habitat,  lougitudiually,  * 
C.  coronata  var.  maaolopha,  is  exceedingly  limited,  it  being  coufiuc^d  to  the  centr 
ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system  ;  thus  it  is  everywhere  separated  fix>m  the  ha 
itat  of  stellcri  var.  frontalis,  which  is  equally  restricted  longitudinally  by  that  broi 
desert  expanse,  the  Great  I^asin,  which  atlVirds  no  sheltering  woods,  such  as  ore  fa 
uished  on  the  two  boundary  barriers,  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Mouutaio 
which  eikk'l)  represents.  The  northern  limit  of  the  range  of  C.  macrolopha  jasuistis ^a 
a  little  beyond  the  southern  limit  of  the  habitat  of  the  northern  race  of  the  coa 
stock,  and  at  a  latitude  where  the  Great  Basin  becomes  greatly  reduced  in  width,  < 
even  terminates,  and  where  its  two  great  mountain  systems  become  less  distinctly  se] 
arated.  Consequently  the  coast  stock  cannot  grade  into  the  Rocky  Mouutain  oue,  b 
approaching  its  habitat,  until  [except]  before  it  becomes  modified  into  var.  frotttiUi 
•  «  «  •  '^^^Q  coast  stock  reaches  its  southern  limit  with  the  Sierra  Nevada,  an 
this  of  course  preveDt>s  it  from  passing  into  C.  coronatu  var.  diademataJ' 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  article  Mr.  Ridgway  keeps  the  mountaiD  and  coac 
stocks  specifically  separated,  assigning  the  former  to  C.  coronata  as  a  variety.  H< 
however,  admits  their  intergradation,  saying  :  "As  a  summary  of  these  facts,  |t  appeal 
evident  that  the  series  of  forms  under  consideration  is  divided  into  two  well-marke 
stocks,  but  that  they  intergrade  at  one  point.  The  conclusion  then  must  be,  that  the 
are  all  modirications  of  one  primitive  species,  or  we  must  accept  as  the  only  altems 
five  the  hypothesis  of  hybridization."  And  again,  speaking  of  the  mountain  varietiei 
he  says:  "It  is  possible,  how-ever,  that  even  the  C.  stelleri  may  yet  also  have  to  b 
combined  with  tnese,''  apparently  overlooking  the  fact  that  b.th  Mr.  Alien  and  mysel 
(//.  cc.)  had  already  made  the  combination  he  indicates.  Messrs.  Baird  and  Ridgwa 
now  combine  the  whole  series  as  one  species  with  five  varieties,  a  procedure  which 
endorsed  without  hesitation. 

Having  enjoyed  excellent  facilities  for  studying  the  habits  and  raau 
uers  of  tlie  Long-crested  Jay  in  the  pine-clad  mountains  of  Arizona, 
offered,  on  a  previous  occasion,  an  account  substantially  as  follows: 

When  I  was  traveling  westward,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  1  saw  some  c 
these  Jays  in  the  Raton  Mountains,  in  New  Mexico,  which  I  believe  t 
be  about  their  eastern  limit,  at  least  in  this  latitude,  for  they  wer 
strongly  attiiched  to  pine  clad  mountains,  and  are  found  as  high  up  a 
timber  grows.  In  crossing  the  liocky  Mountains,  through  Whipple' 
Pass,  I  did  not  happen  to  meet  with  any ;  to  the  westward  still,  in  th 
lofty  forests  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  they  were  abundant,  au< 
at  that  time  (July)  had  just  reared  ;heir  families,  and  were  rambliDj 
through  the  toi)s  of  the  trees  together.  The  old  birds  were  in  son*; 
plight,  literally  with  a  ''crest-fallen"  air,  and  full  of  pin-feathers.  Bn 
when  I  came  across  them  the  third  time,  in  the  pineries  about  For 
Whipple,  they  were  in  good  trinj  once  more,  and  saucy  as  ever.  The; 
live  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Arizona  all  the  year,  for  they  are  abl 
to  endure  severe  cold,  being  of  hardy  nature,  and  well  clothed  witl 
soft,  thick  plumage,  wliile  their  food  is  such  as  can  be  procured  at  an; 
season.  Thus  being  non-migratory,  their  permanent  habitat  may  b 
given  with  some  accuracy ;  it  includes  the  wooded  Rocky  Mountaii 
region  at  large.  To  the  north,  and  especially  about  the  Columbia  River 
they  become  mixed  up  with  Steller's  Jay,  which  is  the  boreal  extreaie 
reaching  into  Alaska;  while  in  the  opposite  direction  they  run  into  th< 
C^a/turn  coronata  on  the  Table-lands  of  Mexico. 
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AILJays  make  their  share  of  noise  in  the  world  ;  they  fret  and  scold 
about  trifles,  quarrel  over  anything,  and  keep  everything  in  a  ferment 
wben  they  are  about.  The  particular  kind  we  are  now  talking  about  is 
nowise  behind  his  fellows  in  these  respects — a  stranger  to  modesty  anil 
forbearance,  and  the  many  gentle  qualities  that  charm  us  in  some  little 
birds  and  endear  them  to  us ;  he  is  a  regular  tiUibuster,  ready  for  any 
sort  of  adventure  that  promises  sport  or  spoil,  even  if  spiced  with 
danger.  Sometimes  he  prowls  about  alone,  but  oltener  has  a  band  of 
eboice  spirits  with  him,  who  keep  each  other  in  countenance  (for  our  Jay 
is  a  coward  at  heart,  like  other  builies)  and  share  the  plunder  on  the 
nsnal  terms  in  such  cases,  of  each  one  taking  all  he  can  get.  Once  I 
had  a  chance  of  seeing  a  band  of  these  guerrillas  on  a  raid;  they  went 
at  it  iu  good  style,  but  came  ofl'  very  badly  indeed.  A  vagabond  troop 
made  a  descent  upon  a  bush-clump,  where,  probably,  they  expected  to 
find  e^gs  to  suck,  or  at  any  rate  a  chance  for  mischief  and  amusement. 
To  tbeir  intense  joy,  they  surprised  a  little  Owl  quietly  digesting  his 
grasshoppers,  with  both  eyes  shut.  Here  was  a  lark !  and  a  chance  to 
wipe  oat  a  part  of  the  score  that  the  Jays  keep  against  Owls  for  injuries 
received  time  out  of  mind.  In  the  tumult  that  ensued,  the  little  birds 
scarriedoff,  the  Woodpeckers  overhead  stopped  tapping  to  look  on,  and 
a  snake  that  was  basking  in  a  sunny  spot  concluded  to  crawl  into  his 
bole.  The  Jays  lunged  furiously  at  their  enemy,  who  sat  helpless, 
bewildered  by  the  sudden  onslaught,  trying  to  look  as  big  as  possible, 
witb  his  wings  set  for  bucklers  and  his  bill  snapping ;  meanwhile  twisting 
his  head  till  I  thought  he  would  wring  it  ofl,  trying  to  look  all  ways  at 
once.  The  Jays,  emboldened  by  partial  success,  grew  more  impudent, 
till  tbeir  victim  made  a  break  through  their  ranks  and  flapped  into  the 
heart  of  a  neighboring  juniper,  hoping  to  be  protected  by  the  tough, 
thicli  foliage.  The  Jays  went  trooping  after,  and  I  hardly  know  how 
the  fight  would  have  ended  had  I  not  thought  it  time  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  game  myself.  1  secured  the  Owl  first,  it  being  the  interesting  Pygmy 
Owl  (Glaucidium),  and  then  shot  four  of  the  Jays  before  they  mixde  up 
their  minds  to  be  oft'.  The  collector  has  no  better  chance  to  enrich  his 
cabinet  than  when  the  birds  are  quarreling,  and  so  it  has  been  with  the 
third  party  in  a  difliculty,  ever  since  the  monkey  divided  cheese  for  the 
two  cats. 

It  is  diflicult  to  describe  the  notes  of  this  Jay,  he  is  such  a  garrulous 
creature,  and  has  such  a  variety  of  outcries.  He  ordinarily  screams  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  until  he  is  tired  or  something  attracts  his  attention. 
This  cry  is  something  like  that  of  a  Blue  Jay,  but  hoarser  and  heavier; 
its  baf^e  quality  distinguishes  it  in  a  moment  from  the  harsh  outcry  of 
either  Woodhouse's  or  Maximilian's  Jay,  both  of  which  birds  run  higher 
wp  the  scale.  He  has  also  a  call  sounding  like  the  rataplan  of  a  Flicker ; 
and  again,  when  greedily  regaling  on  acorns,  or  hopping  aimlessly  about, 
or  |)eering  curiously  down  through  the  pine  ironds  to  watch  a  suspicious 
character,  he  talks  to  himself  in  a  queer  way,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  and 
chuckling  over  some  comical  notions  of  his  own.  Such  loquacity  has 
given  a  good  name  (Qarrulincc)  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Jays. 

The  IxHig-crested  Jay  will  eat  anything  eatable.  It  is  said  Jays  kill 
and  devour  small  birds,  and  doubtless  they  do  so  on  oifcasion,  though 
1  do  not  think  it  is  habitual  with  them.  They  suck  eggs,  despoiling 
ttiany  a  pretty  nest ;  and  it'  they  cannot  catch  wingeil  insects,  fat  larvaj 
and  beetles  do  not  come  amiss  ;  but  after  all,  they  are  j)rincipally 
Vegetarians,  feeding  mainly  upon  seeds,  hard  fruits,  and  berries.  In 
the  mountains  where  the  Long-crested  Jay  lives,  pine-seeds  att'ord  most 
oi  its  fare.    1  have  oi'ten   uiitched   the  bird  hammeYvng  vxnnvv^*  2i\i  ^ 
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pine  cone,  whicli  he  would  sometimes  wedge  in  a  crotch,  and  sometiroea 
hold  under  his  feet.  Though  most  at  home  in  the  pineries,  where  this 
particuhir  source  of  supply  is  unfailing,  he  often  strays  into  the  adjoining 
oak  openings,  and  into  juniper  patches,  after  acorns  or  berries,  or  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  Woodhouse's  Jay  and  fnghten  the  Sparrows. 
Wherever  he  goes  he  has  it  pretty  much  his  own  way,  hated  and  feared 
b3'  the  other  birds,  whom  he  silences  with  a  scream  and  subdues  by  a 
show  of  authority.  But  who  of  his  kind  has  not  enemies!  Cassin's 
Flycatcher,  almost  as  noisy  and  audacious,  has  many  a  set-to  with  him, 
and  even  the  nimble  little  Wood  Pewees  pester  him  sometimes.  The 
Woodpeckers  tease  him  persistently ;  they  can  scramble  about  faster 
than  he  can  follow,  and  laugh  at  him  from  the  other  side  of  a  bough, 
till  he  quite  loses  his  temper.  But  after  all  our  Jay  has  his  good  ]>oint8, 
and  I  confess  to  a  sneaking  sort  of  regard  for  him^  An  elegant, 
dashing  fellow,  of  good  presence  if  not  good  manners ;  a  tough,  wiry, 
independent  creature,  with  sense  enough  to  take  precious  good  care  of 
himself,  as  any  one  who  wants  his  skin  will  discover.  As  one  approaches 
the  tall  pine  where  he  is  rollicking,  his  restless,  bright  brown  eye  marks 
the  suspicious  object.  Now  on  the  alert,  he  leaps  like  a  squirrel  from 
bough  to  bough,  till  he  reaches  the  top,  when  he  is  off  with  a  screiiin 
that  makes  the  woods  echo  his  triumph  and  disdain.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
follow  when  he  is  thoroughly  alarmed.  But  on  some  other  occasion  he 
may  be  inclined  to  take  another  peep,  tor  his  curiosity  is  great,  and  thus 
expose  himself  through  a  rift  in  the  foliage.  This  moment  is  the  chance; 
and  with  the  report  of  the  gun  comes  his  shriek  of  agony  as  he  tumbles 
all  bloody  from  the  bough  he  just  mounted  in  pride  and  strength. 

The  foregoing  account  may  be  supplemented  by  Mr.  Trippe's  observa- 
tions in  Colorado,  where  he  found  the  species  "abundant  and  resident, 
ranging  up  to  timber-line  and  down  to  the  plains,  breeding,  probably, 
throughout — certainly  from  7,000  feet  up  to  timber-line.  The  Long- 
crested  Jay  scarcely  changes  its  habitat  the  year  round,  those  living 
highest  up  descending  a  little  in  the  severest  weather,  but  even  in  mid- 
winter it  is  common  at  elevations  of  10,000  feet  and  over.  This  species 
is  known  as  the  Blue  Jay  throughout  the  mountains,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  and  conspicuous  of  all  the  birds.  From  its  noisy  famil- 
iarity, its  splendid  plumage,  and  its  universal  presence  in  every  locality, 
it  is  quite  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  tourist  and  stranger.  It 
has  all  the  pertness,  garrulity  and  vivacity,  of  the  Eastern  Blue  Jay; 
and  never  being  molested  it  becomes  very  tame,  alighting  close  to  the 
door  of  the  miner\s  cabin  to  pick  up  whatever  crumbs  and  bits  of  food 
it  may  happen  to  find,  and  evincing  the  same  familiarity  that  C  criHixU4k 
displays  in  Iowa  and  Kansas.  Its  notes  are  harsh  and  jay-like — at  times 
guttural  and  rasping.  Its  favorite  haunts  are  the  valleys,  and  hill-sides 
thinly  scattered  with  pines;  yet  it  also  frequents  the  densest  pine  forests, 
and  adapts  itself  to  all  localities.  Its  nest  I  could  not  find,  nor  even  dis- 
cover at  what  time  of  the  year  it  breeds.  It  occasionally  robs  the  nesl^ 
of  other  birds,  like  the  Eastern  Blue  Jay.  In  December  1  found  this 
bird  quite  common  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River,  near  old  Fort 
Lyon  and  the  mouth  of  Sand  Creek." 

The  (i^Q  of  Steller's  Jay  is  pale,  dull  bluish-green,  more  or  less  thickly, 
but  usually  quite  uniformly,  sprinkled  all  over  with  small  olivo-brown 
and  clearer  brown  spots.    Size,  1.25  by  0.85,  to  1.35  by  0.90. 
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APHELOCOMA  FLORID  ANA  var.  WOODHOUSEI,  (Bd.)  Alleu. 

Woodhouse's  Jay« 

a.  foridana. 

Cmuijbndanus,  Baktb.,  Trav.  1791,  291.^Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 58.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 230.— 

AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  444,  pi.  87. 
Gsrruluajloridanus,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1828,  59,  pi.  14,  f.  1.— AuD.,  Syn,  1889, 154 ;  B.  Am. 

iv,  1842,  118,  pi.  2:«. 
CjfMurw  floridanuSf  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  495. 
CfOMOorojc  flotidanus,  Bp.,  Liat,  1838,  27. 
OfModitafloridanaj  Bp.,  Consp.  1850,  377.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  .586.— Ali.ex,  Bull.  M.  C. 

Z.  ii,  1871,  298.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  285,  pi.  40,  f.  4. 
AphOocomafloridanaj  Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  l?:^51,  221.— Coitks,  Key,  1872,  165,  f.  108. 
GamtlMS  cyaneua,  Vikili^,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'HlBt.  Nat.  xii,  1817,  476  (no  description). 
Ganulus  atrulescenSj  Vieill.,  ibid,  480.~OiiD,  Joiirn.  Pbila.  Acad,  i,  1818,  347. 
Pica  caerule&cens,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Pica  No.  11. 

b.  woodhomei. 

Cjianoeorai  califomicaj  Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 77  (Arizona). 

Cganodtta  KOodhoit9ei,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  5h5,  pi.  59;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  Birds,  20, 

pi.  21.— COUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Irt06, 92  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 304.— 

Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  205  (Colorado).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 

465.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  088. 
AfkfJocoma  floridana,  var.  ivoodhousei^  Aixex,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179  (Ogden, 

Utah).— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  166. 
CfOMdtta  califamica  var.  woodkousei,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  291,  pi.  40,  f.  3. 

c.  califomica, 

Garnius  caUfomicua,  ViG.,  Zool.  Boechey*s  Voy.  1839,  21,  pi.  5. 

CgoKodtta  califomica,  Stuickl.,  Ann.  Mag.  xv,  1845,  342.— Qamb.,  Jonm.  Phila.  Acad, 
i.  1847,  45.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  377.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  85.— Bd., 
B.  N  a.  1858, 584.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859.  pt.  iv.  .32.— Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi, 
55.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  302.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  127 ;  1858,  302  j  1859,  381; 
Cat.  1862,  143.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  288,  pi.  40,  f.  1. 

Cyanomax  califamicaj  Gamb.,  Pr.  Philji.  Acad,  iii,  1847,  201. 

Aphtlocoma  californica,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ia')l,  221.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend,  xxxii,  1853,  828. 

Apkdocoma  flmridana  var.  californica,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  166. 

(.€m$ultramarinu8,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  456,  pi.  362. 

Oamltu  uUramarinu8,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  154 ;  B.  Am.  i\  ,  1842, 11.5,  pi.  2.32  (nee  Bp.). 

Ctianocitta  Hupercilioaa,  Strickl.^  Ann.  Mag.  xv,  1845,  i-'f/)  {Jide  Bd.,  tyi)e  of  genus). 

""  Conu9  palliatus,  Drapiez." 

d.  sumichrasti. 

Cgawdtta  ntmichrasH,  ^.lUGW.f  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  40th  parallel,  p.  —  (still  in  press). 
Cjwiwci/te  califomica  var.  mmichrastiy  B.  B.  «fe  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  lt*74,  283  (Mexico). 
AphcUkcona  floridana  var.  sumichrasti,  Couks. 

Hab.—Tho  typical  form  in  Florida  only.  Var.  tvoodhousci  from  the  Southern  Rocky 
UooDtain  region,  Utah  into  Mexico.  Var.  califoi-nica  from  the  Cascade  Mountains  and 
Sierra  Nevada  of  California  to  the  Pacific. 

Not  obtained  by  either  of  the  earlier  Expeditions. 

/^<er  £rped4<iofl«.— 59864,  61082,  Wyoming;  61754-55,  Utah. 

The  three  forms  above  given,  after  being  currently  reported  as  distinct  species  for 
wvenil  years,  were  united  by  Dr.  Schlegel,  whose  example  was  followed  by  jilr.  Allen. 
Bat  it  appears  that  there  are  some  tangible  differences,  waiTanting  a  geographico- 
variefal  separation.  Mr.  Allen  subsequently  mo<litied  his  first  impressions  to  a^rco 
^th  the  determination  as  given  in  the  Key,  above  quoted.  Messrs.  Baird  and  Ridg- 
way  keep  floridana  separate,  uniting  only  tcoodhousei  with  californica  ;  but  all  three 
fonus  appear  to  constitute  links  in  a  single  chain.  As  for  the  generic  name,  both  Gray 
andCabanb)  state  that  Cyanodtia  (Strickland)  was  based  upon  the  crested  species,  and, 
tl»erefore,  is  a  synonym  of  Cyanurus,  Sw.  Prof.  Baird  states,  however,  that  Cyanodtia 
«M  as  type  C.  californica,  I  have  no  opportunity,  just  at  present,  of  satisfying  myself 
which  is  right. 

The  DortherDroost  record  of  var.  woodhomei  I  have  seen,  is  that  given 
!^y  Mr.  Allen,  who  found  it  at  Ogden,  in  Northern  Utah,  thus  bringing 
M<Jrauge  to  the  couAiws  of  the  region  embraced  in  llie  puis^viXi  ^o\^% 
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I  judge  it  remains  to  be  detected  somewbere  further  north  still,  along 
the  mountains.     It  is  very  abundant  iu  the  upper  parts  of  Arizoua, 
where  I  saw  it  almost  daily  for  two  years.    It  may  be  called  the  charae- 
teristic  si)e(*ies  of  the  subfamily  in  this  region  j  for,  although  Maxi- 
milian's and  Steller's  Jays  are  equally  abundant,  Woodhouse's  is  the 
more  widely  and  equally  distributed  in  all  sorts  of  ])laces,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  recesses  of  pine  woods,  which  jire  generally 
relinquished  in  favoi-  of  the  crested  species.    Its  i>refereuce,  however, 
is  for  oak  openings,  rough,  broken  hillsides,  covered  with  patches  of 
juniper,  manzanita,  and  yuccas,  brushy  raviues  and  wooded  creek-bot- 
toms.   The  ordinary  note  is  a  harsh  scream,  indefinitely  repeated  with 
varying  tone  and  measure;  it  is  (piite  noticeably  diftereut  from  that  of 
either  Maximilian's  or  Steller's,  having  a  sharp,  wiry  quality  lacking  in 
these.    It  is  always  uttered  when  the  bird  is  angry  or  alarmed,  aud 
consequently  is  oftener  heard  by  the  naturalist;  but  there  are  several 
other  notes.    If  the  bird  is  disporting  with  his  fellows,  or  leisurely  pick- 
ing acorns,  he  has  a  variety  of  odd  chuckling  or  chattering  syllables, 
corresponding  to  the  absurd  talk  of  our  Blue  Jay  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances.   Sometimes  again,  in  the  spring-time,  when  snugly  hidden 
in  the  heart  of  a  cedar  bush  with  his  mate,  whom  he  has  coaxed  to  keep 
him  company,  he  modulates  his  harsh  voice  with  surprising  softness  to 
express  his  gallant  intention ;  and  if  one  is  standing  quite  near,  unob- 
served, he  will  hear  the  blandishujents  whispered  and  cooed  almost  as 
softly  as  a  Dove's.    The  change,  when  the  busy  pair  find  they  are  dis- 
covered, to  the  ordinary  scream,  uttered  by  wooer  and  wooed'together, 
is  startling. 

The  food  is  varied,  as   with   all  birds  of  this  family ;  but  acorns 
seem   a  favorite   article  of  diet.     To   procure  them   with  the  least 
trouble,  the  bird  sometimes  robs  the  store  that  the  Californian  Wood- 
pecker has  stuck  in  the  bark  of  trees.    The  flight  of  the  bird  is  firm 
and  direct.    When  going  far,  and  high  over  head,  in  flocks,  the  wing- 
befits  are  regular  and  continuous;  among  trees  and  bushes,  the  short 
flights  are  more  dashing  and  unsteady,  performed  with  a  vigorous  flap 
or  two  and  a  sailing  with  widely-si)read  wings  and  tail.    The  tail  is 
often  jerked  in  the  shorter  flights,  especially  those  of  ascent  or  the  re- 
verse, and  its  frequent  motion,  when  the  bird  is  not  flying,  is  like  that 
seen  in  Pipilo  or  Mimus.    Among  the  branches  the  bird  moves  with  agile 
hops,  like  all  true  Jays,  and  its  movements  when  on  the  ground  have 
the  same  buoyant  ease;  it  never  walks,  like  Maximilian's  and  other 
Crows.    I  never  succeeded  in  finding  a  nest ;  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
its  nidification  and  eggs  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  California 
variety.    According  to  Dr.  Cooper,  the  latter  builds  "a  large  and  strong 
nest  of  twigs,  roots,  grass,  &c.,  in  a  low  tree  or  bush,  and  lays  abont 
five  eggs,  dark-green,  with  numerous  i)ale-brown  blotches  and  spots.'' 
He  found  eggs  laid  at  San  Diego  about  the  5th  of  April. 

Since  the  preceding  paragraph  was  written,  the  surmise  has  been 
verified.  Mr.  Aiken,  who  found  the  bird  a  common  resident  in  South- 
eastern Wyoming,  says:  "Nest  composed  outwardly  of  dead  twigs, 
then  of  fine  roots,  and  lined  with  fine  rootlets  or  horsehair.  The  eggs, 
four  or  five  iu  number,  are  laid  about  May  1.  They  are  of  a  light  bluish- 
green  color,  and  with  the  reddish-brown  specks  thickest  at  the  large 
end.  Their  average  length  is  l.OC  inches;  breadth,  0.80  inch."  The 
egg  of  Aphelocomu^  of  which  nuujerous  examples  are  before  us,  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  Cyanurus,  in  most  cases,  by  its  richer,  deei)er 
green  ground,  and  much  bolder  marking  of  heavy  spots,  especially 
large,  nawcrous^  aud  Jieavily  colored  about  the  great  end. 
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PERI80EEUS  CANADENSIS  var.  CAPITALIS,  Bd. 

Canada  Jay. 
a.  canadensis, 

meanadentU,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 158.— Forst.,  Phil.  TraDS.  1772,  382.— Gm., 
Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788»  a76.— Wir^.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  33,  pi.  21,  f.  1.— Sab.,  App. 
Franklin's  Joom.  .^>72.— Bp.,  Obs.  1824,  No.  42;  Syu.  1828,  58.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  232.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  53 ;  v,  1839,  208 ;  pi.  107. 

mbucanadmsiSySw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  295.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 155;  B.  A.  iv, 
1842, 121,  pi.  234.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  228  (Massachusetts,  casual).- 
Trippe,  ilkd,  vi,  1871,  117  (Minnesota,  resident;  breeds). 

Mftw  caHodengis,  Bp.,  List,  ia38, 27 ;  Consp.  i,  ia50, 375.— Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  1851, 219.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  590.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  226  (Labrador).— Vehr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  152  (Norway,  Me.,  winter).- Boardm.,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 
127  (Calais,  Me.,  resident). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye  viii,  1866, 289  (New  York  Island, 
tji  gummer,  accidental). — McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866, 91  (Canada  West). — 
CoUES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  286.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  43  (winter  strag- 
gler).— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871,  p.  —  (Urabagog,  in  Jnno). — Coues., 
Key,  1872, 166.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  299,  pi.  41,  f.  3. 

mritftia  canadeims,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  131,  495. 

mlM  hrat^yrhmchus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  296,  pi.  55.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  599. 

fMhtftueus,  ViEiLL.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  xii,  1817,  479;  Ency.  Meth.  892. 

at  mehaUtf  Waol." — "  Coraciae  mexioanuSy  Temm." 

b.  ohscurus. 

mrau  canadensis,  Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  8o  (California).— Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  216  (Washington  Tenitory).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1S69,  286  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  397.— Finsch,  Abb. 
Nat.  iii,  1872,  40  (Alaska). 

mens  canadensis  var.  ohscurus,  Ridgw.,  Bnll.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1874, 199.— Coues,  Check- 
list, 1874,  App.  No.  239».— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  302. 

b.  capitalis. 

iiomw  canadensis.  Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862, 171.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 179  (mount- 
ains of  Colorado,  &c.).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465  (Wyoming).— 
Merr.,  and,  1872,  689  (Idaho  and  Wyoming). 

imvM  canadensis  var.  capitalis,  l^D.— Ridgw.,  Bull.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1874, 199.— B.  B.  &, 
R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  302,  pi.  41,  f.  4.— Coues,  Check-list,  1874,  App.  No.  239«. 

U.— North  America,  to  abont  39^  (further  south  alon^  high  ranges).  Breeds  from 
^Tork,  New  England^  and  Minnesota,  northwiird,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  its 
iwromost  observed  limit.  Rare  straggler  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  in  winter. 
•  oqiitaZw  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  form.    Var.  ohscurus  from  Alaska  to  California. 

List  of  specimens. 
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aslmant  Warren's  Expeditian,— ^47 ,  Laramie  Peak ;  8848-52„8a')5-58,  Black  Hills. 
Ker  ^OTecliWoM.— 59865,  Colorado;  60819-22,  Uintah  Mountains;  61083-6,  Henry's 
:and  Green  River;  62244-48,  62250-5.3,  Idaho  aud  Wyoming. 

t.  Hayden  speaks  of  tbis  bird  as  occurriog  in  "  myriads  ^iu  the 
3k  Hills,  and  tbe  dates  of  bis  observation  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
ding  in  that  region.  In  California,  Drs.  Newberty  and  Cooper 
id  it  common  north  of  390;  and  in  Colorado,  at  abont  tbis  parallel, 
Allen  observed  it  in  July,  and  noted  its  abundance.  The  birds 
tioned  in  his  list  of  tbe  vi(5inity  of  Mount  Lincoln,  Park  County, 
»rado,  doubtless  breed  at  or  near  that  point,  as  he  says  ^'  the  region 
trictly  alpine  in  its  features.  Our  camp  was  in  tbe  valley  of  the 
te,at  an  altitude  of  about  12,000  feet,  from  whence  excursions  were 
e  every  day  by  some  of  the  party  to  tbe  region  above  tbe  timber, 
jh^is  here  about  13,000  feet  above  tbe  sea  level.  Three  species 
lhu$  ludoviciaiius,  Lencostiete  tephrocotiSy  and  Lagopm  kuctirus]  were 
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obtained  above  timber-line,  that  are  truly  arctic  in  their  summer  di^ 
tiibution  ♦  •  ♦  WUsonia  pusillaj  Zonotrichia  leucophrySj  and  MehM^ 
piza  lincolniy  were  nowhere  more  abundant  than  among  the  dwarfed  w  if 
Iowa  and  birches  just  above  the  general  limit  of  the  trees."  All  tli^ 
notes  of  this  paragrai>h  refer  to  var.  capitulis. 

In  Minnesota,  Mr.  Trippe  ascertained  that  this  bird  breeds  in  the 
dense  tamarack  swamps.    It  is  also  known  to  breed  in  Maine.    Witli 
these  exceptions,  the  United  States  record  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
and  south  of  Northern  New  England,  is  entirely  of  straggling  birds, 
rare  and  only  in  winter,  saving  only  Mr.  Lawrence's  note  of  an  accideo- 
tal  summer  occurrence.    But  Mr.  iNlerriam  informs  me  that  it  breeds  in 
the  Adirondacks.    In  Colorado,  says  7dr.  Trippe,  the  Canada  Jay  [var. 
capitalia]  is  abundant  and  resident,  breeding.    "  I  have  never,"  he  con- 
tinues, '*  seen  the  Canada  Jay  below  9,000  feet,  even  in  mid- winter :  and 
but  rarely  below  9,500  or  10,000.    During  the  warmer  months  it  keeps 
within  a  few  hundreil  feet  of  timber-line,  frequenting  the  darkest  forests 
of  spruce,  and  occasionally  flying  a  little  way  above  the  trees.    It  is 
quite  tame,  coming  about  mining  camps  to  pick  up  whatever  is  htrown 
out  in  the  way  of  food,  and  evincing  much  of  the  curiosity  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  family.    In  winter,  its  supply  of  food  is  very  precarious, 
and  it  is  often  reduced  to  mere  skin  and  bones ;  at  such  times  it  will 
frequently  weigh  no  more  than  a  plump  Snow-bird  or  Sparrow,  and 
undoubtedly  starves  to  death  sometimes.    During  the  latter  part  of 
autumn,  its  hoarse  croaking  is  almost  the  only  soun<l  to  be  heard  in  the 
cold  sombre  forests  that  lie  near  timber-line." 

The  egg  of  Ferisoreus  is  altogether  difterent  from  that  of  Cyanurus 
and  Cyanocitta^  much  nearer  Pica,  but  still  peculiar.  The  ground  is 
grayish-white,  marked  all  over,  but  nearly  always  most  heavily  at  the 
but,  or  in  a  wreath  around  it,  with  several  shades  of  a  dark  neatral 
tint,  mixed  usually  with  some  olive-brown  spots.  The  markings  in  sev- 
eral specimens  before  me  are  all  quite  tine,  even  those  that  are  confln- 
ent  at  the  larger  end.  Size,  1.20  by  0.70.  The  nest  is  built  on  the 
limbs  of  trees,  of  hay,  feathers,  &c. 
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A. 

[Note. — A  portion  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Trippe's  series  of  interesting  observations  npon  the 
birds  of  Colorado,  having  failed  to  reach  me  in  time  for  insertion  in  the  earlier  pages 
of  this  work,  they  are  here  introduced,  together  with  various  additional  data  respect- 
ing the  species  thus  far  treated.  The  remainder  of  Mr.  Trippers  notes  is  '.n  substance 
iocorporated, iHumm,  in  the  work.] 

The  period  during  which  my  notes  were  made,  extends  from  January,  1873,  to  the 
early  port  of  December  of  the  same  year ;  the  field  of  observation,  Clear  Creek  County, 
Colorado,  with  two  or  three  adjacent  townships  of  Gilpin  and  Jefferson  counties.  Dur- 
ing different  parts  of  the  year,  excursions  were  made  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
region ;  and  although  these  were  not  as  frequent  as  could  have  been  desired  for  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  avi-fauna,  yet  they  were  so  often  repeated  that  I  believe  very 
few  birdls  eecaped  me,  except  such  as  are  rare  visitors  or  mere  stragglers. 

Clear  Creek  County  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  extending 
from  the  summit  of  the  main  range  some  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  eastward,  and 
iboat  the  same  distance  north  and  south,  the  centre  line  being  in  latitude  31F  40' 
nearly.  It  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  streams,  whose  valleys  lie  from  300  to  1,500  or 
yX}0  feet  below  the  surrounding  ridges  and  peaks.  The  general  course  of  the  main 
stream.  South  Clear  Creek,  is  nearly  due  east ;  but  the  smaller  tributaries,  running  at 
▼inoQs  angles  to  this  course,  so  cut  up  and  divide  the  surface  us  to  present  a  confused 
awmblage  of  isolated  peaks  and  ridges,  disposed  in  no  regular  urder  or  system,  aud 
diTided  by  deep  valleys  aud  ravines,  which,  toward  the  range,  become  in  mauy  instau- 
ees,  precipitous,  rocky  canons.  Bordering  the  country  on  the  east,  lies  Bergen's  Park  ; 
ao  open  park-like  tract  of  rolling,  grassy  i)rairie,  interspersed  with  groves  of  pines, 
low  bills,  and  wet,  marshy  swales,  a  miniature  of  the  great  parks  lyiug  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  range.  The  elevation  of  the  western  edge  of  the  county, — the  dividiug 
ndji^  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters, — is  between  11,000  and  12,000  I'eet,  isolated  peaks 
HuDg  1,500  or  2,000  feet  higher ;  from  this  the  general  surface  slopes  eastward  at  the 
aTenge  of  about  300  feet  per  mile,  the  slope  being  much  greater  nearer  the  range 
lM>wever,  and  diminishing  as  the  distance  from  it  increases,  to  the  eastern  border  of 
the  eoonty,  which  has  an  elevation,  in  its  lowest  part,  of  between  (),500  aud  7,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Bergen's  Park,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  Jefferson  County, -has  an 
elevation  varying  between  7,000  and  7,500  feet. 

The  streams  are  for  the  most  part  mountainous  torrents,  rarely  with  a  fall  less  than 
ooe  bandred  feet  per  mile,  and,  near  the  range,  three  or  four  times  that,  being  fre- 
qoemly  a  simple  succession  of  cascades  and  waterfalls  for  miles.  These  waters,  save 
when  muddied  by  the  placer  workings,  are  always  clear  and  cold,  aud  abound  with 
the  black-speckled  ti*out  and  two  or  three  species  of  chub  and  sucker,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, being  only  found  in  the  lower  valleys,  where  the  current  is  less  rapid  than  higher 
Qp  toward  the  range.  Near  timber-line,  nestled  under  the  very  shadows  of  the  main 
^vide,  most  frequently  faced  by  perpendicular  clifls  of  rock,  or  abrupt,  precipitous 
aod  craggy  slopes,  are  numbers  of  small,  deep  lakes,  varying  from  mere  |)ools  to  one 
hoDdrecracres  or  more  in  size,  and  usually  bordered  on  one  or  more  sides  by  deep,  cold 
^gs,  wherein  grow  various  species  of  arctic  willows  and  other  alpine  plants.  Their 
Mriace  is  covered  with  ice  from  the  end  of  October  till  early  in  July,  some  with  north- 
^  exposure  not  being  free  from  ice  till  late  in  August ;  and  their  waters  are  always 
of  an  icy  coldness,  owing  to  their  depth  aud  the  melted  snow  which  is  constan-ly 
pouring  Into  them.  Some  few  of  the  deepest  are  tenanted  by  trout;  but  the  majority 
*re  void  of  life,  save  various  forms  of  insects  which  pass  the  larva  state  in  them.  One 
or  two  lakes  at  a  lower  elevation,  near  10,000  feet,  swarm  with  the  curious  Siredona  or 
^^jfst&nuB.  Under  these  conditions,  the  absence  of  aquatic  birds  will  not  be  sur- 
prising ;  and  with  a  single  exception  no  wader  or  swimmer  can  be  said  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  tlie  region. 

Great  as  is  the  diversity  of  the  surface,  the  climate  is  perhaps  still  more  variable, 
^e  season  of  1873  was  in  no  way  a  remarkable  one ;  there  was  less  snow  fhan  usual, 
^t  otherwise  it  was  a  fair  average  of  the  weather  since  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
Daring  January,  Febniary,  and  the  first  half  of  Maich,  the  weather  was  delightful 
^jood  comparison.  No  snow  nor  rain  fell,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  days  in 
Febraary ;  tho  mercury  never  sank  below  zero;  the  days  were  bright,  cloudless,  and 
ould,  even  warm,  20^  or  25^  Fahrenheit  being  a  common  temperature  at  7  a.  m.,  while 
«t  midday  it  rose  to  50°  or  fiO°.  On  the  7i  h  of  February  the  mercury  stood  at  71°  in 
^  shade  at  uood,  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet.  After  the  middle  of  March  wintry 
feather  set  in ;  there  was  a  constant  succession  of  snow-storms,  violent  winds  and 
biting  frosts,  continuing  till  May.    On  the  first  of  June,  at  an  elevation  of  7,800  feet, 
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the  poplars  and  willows  had  but  jnst  be^n  to  put  forth  their  leaves ;  bnt  ot 
started,  the  seasou  advauced  w^ith  great  rapidity,  aud  by  the  15th,  the  decidnons  tn 
had  attained  a  complete  foliage  up  to  the  highest  limit  of  the  poplars,  10,500  or  11,( 
feet.  lu  autumu,  the  difference  between  this  climate  and  that  of  eastern  localities 
the  same  latitude,  is  less  marked.  The  leaves  of  the  poplars  and  willows  begin 
change  color  toward  the  close  of  September,  and  a  month  later  have  all  fallen ;  bat 
is  usually  not  till  the  middle  or  close  of  November  that  winter  weather  sets  in.  Hea 
snows  sometimes  fall  in  October,  however,  but  unusual  severity  is  generally  follow 
by  a  very  mild,  open  winter.  The  nights  are  always  cool,  even  in  midsummer,  wh 
at  raid-day  the  heat  is  at  times  oppressive,  even  at  great  elevations ;  but  in  expos 
localities  this  is  moderated  by  the  strong  winds  that  are  almost  constantly  blowing 

Above  and  near  timber-line,  which  varies  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet,  the  climt 
partakes  of  an  alpine  nature.  The  immense  accumulations  of  snow  do  not  begin 
melt  rapidly  till  about  the  middle  of  June ;  but  once  started,  they  disappear  veryfitt 
the  streams  are  swollen  to  thrice  their  usual  size,  and  by  the  first  of  July  only  isolat 
snow-fields  remain,  many  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  aud  have  sufficient  depth  ai 
solidity  to  exist  throughout  the  summer.  Frosts  are  almost  of  nightly  oocnrrene 
and  during  summer  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  frequent  thunder-storms,  with  bsi 
sleet  and  rain.  Light  snows  begin  to  fall  in  September,  but  it  is  not  until  NovemlN 
that  heavy  snow-storms  set  in,  and  the  range  is  usually  passable  till  the  middle  of  wit 
ter,  or  even  later,  the  heaviest  snows  falling  in  April  and  May. 

Many  of  the  wider  valleys  have  limited  tracts  of  great  fertility,  and  the  immeiM 
quantities  of  potatoes,  rye  aud  barley,  raised  on  the  scattered  mountain  ranches,  attec 
the  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  surh  crops.  Yet  the  sum  total  of  all  the  tillable  Iid 
scarcely  amounts  to  as  much  as  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  while  the  remaiz 
der  consists  of  rocky  ridges  and  peaks,  gravelly  bills,  gently  sloping  plateans  of  san 
and  glacial  detritus,  far  above  the  valleys,  and  insusceptible  of  irrigation,  and  agei 
eral  surface  so  rouj^h,  craggy  and  inaccessible,  as  to  be  qnit«  beyond  the  capabilities  c 
desires  of  the  agriculturist.  Nevertheless,  on  all  the  mountain-sides  which  are  d( 
absolutely  precipices  of  bare  rock,  in  every  nook  and  corner  and  crevice  where  the  so 
can  lodge,  various  grasses  grow  in  great  luxuriance,  and  furnish  abundant  food  for  ddh 
erons  herds  of  cattle,  the  wild  deer  and  sheep.  Vast  forests  of  pines  and  firs  former] 
covered  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  except  the  valleys  and  a  few  hill-sides,  t< 
rocky  or  too  barren  even  to  support  conifers ;  but  since  the  settlement  of  the  conntr 
large  tracts  of  tiuil)er  have  been  cut  down  and  their  places  supplied,  to  a  great  exten 
by  young  groves  of  poplars.  Two  species  of  Pinus  (P.  pondti'osa  et  P.  contorta)  ran| 
up  to  within  1,000  feet  of  timber-line ;  two  others  (P.  aristata  et  P.flexilis)  are  sms 
alpine  species;  while  Abies  mencsiesii  et  A,  engclmanni  form  large  forests,  the  form 
almost  monopolizing  the  region  near  timber-line.  Of  Populns  there  are  throe  specif 
one  growing  extensively  on  the  hill-sides,  and  extending  up  to  10,500  or  ll,0()0feet( 
tretnu hides);  the  two  others,  mainly  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  larger  strean 
where  they  grow  amid  dense  thickets  of  willows,  and  not  reaching  much  over  9,0 
feet  (P.  angusiifolia  et  P.  balsamifera).  These  few  species,  with  Jtiniperus  mrffinimn 
which  often  grows  to  a  lar^e  size,  and  extends,  in  a  dwarred  form,  far  above  timlN 
line,  comprise  the  limited  syTva  of  the  country.  A  species  of  Alnus^  or  small  Beh^ 
various  Salices,  and  a  NegundOy  grow  in  the  rich  bottom-lands,  and  flourish  in  rai 
profusion  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  forming  the  densest  thickets,  and  f^ieqnent 
reaching  a  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more.  Dinerent  species  of  B^ims.  Rosa,  Ceram 
RiheSf  and  other  small  bush-plants  abound  in  the  valleys  and  form  thick  copses  on  t 
hill-sides,  along  with  Clematis,  HumuluSy  VitiSf  and  other  climbers.  Among  the  annc 
and  biennial  plants,  however,  the  deficiency  in  number  of  species  of  the  larger  forms 
compensated.  Although  the  species  are  quite  difierent,  the  genera  are  ror  the  m< 
part  the  same  as  in  the  eastern  mountainous  States,  the  order  of  flowering  the  san 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is  the  same  relative  proportions  among  families  a 
genera.  Among  distinctive  features  may  bo  mentionea  the  abundance  ot  various  fori 
of  Bwraginacew — Echinospemium,  Lithosi>ermum,  CifnogloBsum,  Mertensia,  &c. ;  the  ma 
species  of  Euphorbia^  SeneciOy  and  Erigerorty  and  the  various  alpine  plants,  Primula,  At 
nellay  &c.  Yet,  considering  the  vast  intervening  distance,  the  general  aspect  is  stri 
iiigly  like  that  of  the  AUegliany  region.  The  genera  Violay  Castclleiay  Saxifraga,  CaW 
MimuluSy  PediculariSy  Pohitwniamy  Phlox,  Helianthus,  Solidago,  Aster,  Erigeron,  Senec 
Cirsium,  Trifolivnif  Silene,  Aquilegia,  RanuncuUts,  Clayionia,  Rosa,  Ruius,  NabaluSf  Ambi 
sia,  Bidensy  Rudbeckia,  and  scores  of  others,  are  abundantly  represented,  and,  as  in  Ni 
York,  are  the  predominating  features  of  the  flora. 

In  the  fauna  we  find,  perliaps,  more  points  of  difference  from  the  eastern  monntai 
ous  regions.  The  various  genera  of  mammalia  are  the  same,  but  nearly  all  the  sped 
are  dinerent.  Among  animals  common  to  the  two  fauna),  may  be  mentioned  FeUt  a 
color.  Lynx  rufus,  Cani  occidentalis,  Gulo  lusais,  Lutra  canadensis,  Ursus  amerieamut,  a 
Cervus  canadensis,  all  large  and,  with  a  single  exception,  carnivorous  species.  T 
smaller  and  granivorous  mammals  are  quite  distinct,  and  many  new  genera  are  inti 
duced,  while  others  are  wanting.     Cervus  kucurus,  C,  macrotiSf  Aplooeroe  montim 
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Igwf  ariemitiaf  L,  campestris^  Erethisan  epixanihus,  Arciomys  flavivenier,  and  varioos 
gpecies  of  SduruSy  SpermophiluSj  Tamiagf  Mephitis,  Neotoma,  Blarina,  and  the  small 
rodentia  are  common,  all  differiD£^  from  the  eastern  representatives  of  the  genera,  or 
even  generically  distinct.  Above  and  near  timber-line,  and  occasionally  wandering  a 
loD^  way  below  it,  is  foand  the  Little  Chief  Hare,  Lagomys  princepe,  an  essentisdly 
alpioe  form. 

Reptiles  are  rare  in  the  monn tains.  A  species  of  rattlesnake  is  common  in  the  foot- 
bills,  but  is  seldom  found  higher  than  6,500  feet.  A  Bufo  and  a  Sana  are  occasionally 
Koo  in  the  valleys  of  the  larger  streams  as  high  as  Georgetown ;  while  a  l^pidanotus 
aod  a  large  blackish  snake  (Coluber  !)  occur  sparingly  as  high  as  9,000  feet.  In  some 
fev  lakes  Sirtdon  or  Amblystama  are  found.  With  the  lower  animals  the  difference 
between  eastern  and  western  forms  is  much  greater  than  it  is  among  the  higher. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  species  of  birds  I  have  found  here,  eighth-three  were 
obmrved  throughout  the  breeding  season ;  of  these  sixty-four  were  quite  common, 
vbile  nineteen  were  more  or  less  rare,  and  but  seldom  observed.  Of  the  thirty-seven 
KmaiDing  species,  twenty-one  were  common  and  sixteen  rare.  Fifty-three  species,  or 
neirly  one-naif,  are  different  from  eastern  forms  and  peculiar  to  the  West ;  but  of 
tbete,  twenty-one  are  considered  by  many  ornithologists  to  be  merely  geographical 
noes,  leaving  thirty-two  species  characterizing  this  region  as  distinct  from  the  eastern 
avi-fiinnal  provinces.  Twenty-two  of  the  breediug  species  do  not  rear  their  young 
below  7,500  feet,  and  three,  only,  above  timber-line. 

Taking  into  account  the  varied  climate,  surface,  and  general  features,  the  number  of 
bizds  that  are  common  during  the  breeding  season  seems  surprisingly  small  when  com- 
ptrad  with  those  found  in  less  diversified  regions.  Southern  Iowa,  a  rolling  prairie 
eoantry,  has  at  least  a  number  greater  by  twenty  or  twenty -five ;  and  certain  portions 
of  tbe  State,  embracing  the  marshy  haunts  of  aquatic  birds,  have  nearly  twice  as 
many.  Nor  is  the  paucity  of  species  compensated  for  by  tbe  number  of  individuals.  The 
TMt,  gloomy  forests,  the  rocky  precipitous  mountain  sides,  the  deep  ravines  and  sandy 
bill-tops  scattered  with  strangling  pines,  even  the  broad  open  valleys  are,  save  on  rare 
oceuioDS,  remarkably  poor  in  bird-life.  The  greatest  number  of  birds  is  to  be  found 
10  tbe  parks ;  but  even  these  have  more  or  less  of  the  dreary,  desolate  aspect  of  the 
grett  plains.  It  is  only  in  a  region  where  prairies  and  mountains,  woods  and  open 
meadow,  and  marsh  and  lake,  are  in  close  proximity,  that  we  can  look  for  a  (p^at 
variety  of  species ;  and  where  the  mountains,  the  plains,  the  forests  or  the  prairies, 
axtend  aloue  over  great  areas,  the  forms  of  bird-life,  as  well  as  all  others,  must  be 
more  limited. 

Tbesoiall  areas  to  which  the  local  mountain  avi-faunsB  are  confined,  and  the  sharp 
lines  which  divide  them,  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  the  lists  of  J.  A.  Allen,  who, 
in  1871,  made  an  exploration  of  the  fauna  of  the  South  Park  and  adjacent  mountains. 
Five  species  are  given  as  common  in  that  region,  which  were  not  observed  at  all  in 
Clear  Creek  County,  or  else  so  rarely  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  mere  strag- 
KIcib;  three  or  four  others  were  more  or  less  frequent,  which  in  the  latter  region  were 
Karoe  or  entirely  wanting;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  four  species  were  common  in 
plear  Creek  County,  and  four  or  five  more  or  less  frequent,  that  are  entirely  wanting 
in  Allen's  lista,  or  else  given  as  quite  rare.  Yet  the  two  regions  are  contiguous,  have 
^^\y  the  same  physical  characteristics,  and  are  divided  simply  by  a  spur  from  the 
main  range.  The  same  abrupt  transitions  may  be  noticed  in  the  flora,  a  small  ridge 
limiting  the  range  of  species  and  marking  a  local  fiora.  The  main  range— Sierra 
Madre — of  course,  is  the  most  important  of  these  dividing  lines,  but  the  subsidiary 
and  independent  ridges  often  mark  out  areas  almost  as  distinctly.  Nor  does  elevation 
appear  to  have  that  decided  influence  which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  exert.  The 
<Iinerent  temperatures,  of  course,  depend  ultimately  upon  it;  and  plant  and  animal 
life  are  so  intimately  related  to  climate  that  the  one  cau  scarcely  vary  without  pro- 
docing  a  change  in  the  other.  Yet  other  causes  combine  to  modify  the  iafluMice  of 
mere  altitude,  to  a  degree  wholly  unexpected  by  one  who  has  not  studied  the  subject 
in  all  its  actual  aspects.  Thus,  the  limit  of  the  growth,  supposed  by  most  persons  to 
|k  represented  by  a  nearly  constant  figure,  varies  so  greatly  that  on  Mmiut  iiincoln  it 
iiaboQt  13,000  feet  (Allen),  while  at  the  South  Boulder  Pass  it  is  several  hundred  ieet 
below  the  summit  of  the  range,  which  is  given  by  Prof.  Hayden  at  10/200  feet,  the 
latter  point  being  not  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  north  oC  the  former.  Ber- 
tbond's  Pass,  indeed,  is  in  no  place  above  timber-line,  though,  according  to  the  same 
antbority,  it  is  600  feet  higher  (10,800),  and  is  less  than  ten  miles  south  of  it.  Thus, 
^itb  a  difference  of  3,000  feet  or  more  iu  the  altitude  of  timber4ine  within  so  short  a 
distance,  and  corresponding  modifications  iu  the  altitudes  of  aU  the  local  flor8&  and 
faaose,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  attempt  to  mark  out  zones  of  cevtain  elevations,  corre- 
sponding to  similar  zones  as  determined  by  latitude,  would  b»  quite  futile.  Yet,  in  a 
Xeneral  way,  it  may  be  said  that  near  the  summit  of  the  peaks  and  higher  portions  of 
tbe  range  is  an  arctic  region,  characterized  by  the  Ptarmigan  and  Gray -crow  nedFiricb, 
'^  tbe  presence  of  ])erpetual  snow-fields ;  that  below  this  is  a  sub-arctic  belt,  ia 
vbicb  various  forms  of  alpine  willows  and  northern  plaiU^  ^ounefYi^audm\^\1^4Av^ 
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the  Titlark,  Green  Black-capped  Warbler,  Lincoln's  Finch,  and  White-crowned  Spar- 
row; next,  a  Hudsoniau  belt,  extending  from  500  to  1,000  feet  below  the  timber-line, 
in  which  may  be  found  sub-alpine  plants  and  such  birds  as  the  Canada  Jay,  Andnboii's 
Warbler,  Brown  Creeper,  &c. ;  theu,  of  varying  exUuit,  a  Canadian  zone*;  below  this, 
an  Alleglicnian ;  and,  tinally,  on  the  plains,  u  Carolinian.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  tix 
any  precise  limits  to  these  various  faunae,  however;  they  pass  into  each  other  quite 
gradually,  and  extend  to  such  diU'oreut  elevations,  according  to  the  diflbreut  influences 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  that  sometimes  two  of  them  will  be  side  by  side  for  some 
distance  through  the  same  altitudes,  with  merely  a  ridge  intervening. 

Nevertheless,  the  temperature  of  a  region,  although  it  modihes  the  plant  and  insect 
life  to  a  great  extent,  determines  entirely  the  range  of  birds.  Junco  hyemalis  abounds 
on  the  plains  and  up  to  H,000  feet  during  winter,  yet,  in  company  with  three  of  the 
other  four  varieties  that  spend  the  winter  in  t\\o  same  localities,  it  niigrat^x)  to  the 
north  on  the  approach  of  the  breeding  season,  while  J.  caniceps  alone  ascends  tiie 
mountains,  and  tiuds  the  requisite  climate  in  the  higher  forests,  which  the  others  seek 
at  higher  latitudes.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  Snow-bird  breeds  in  the  Alleghanieft 
further  south  than  this  region ;  and  there  appears  no  obvious  reason  for  a  uortbem 
migration,  when  it  could  easily  tind  any  desired  temperature  b3^  ascending  the  mount- 
ains in  company  with  its  congener,  J.  caniceps.  On  arriving  from  the  north,  most 
birds  appear  among  the  foot>hills  and  along  the  edge  of  the  plains,  some  days  in  ad- 
vance of  their  arrival  higher  up  in  the  mountains;  and  the  same  thing  occurs  duriug 
the  vernal  mitrrations,  showing  that  most  of  the  species  prefer  migrating  along  the 
edge  of  the  plains  rather  than  through  the  mountains.  Even  so  northern  a  species  as 
Ami)cli8  garrulusy  which,  during  midwinter,  is  rare  among  the  foot-hills,  frequently 
gathers  tliere  in  large  tiocks.  in  spring,  preparatory  to  its  leaving  the  country.  The 
boundary  between  ^dains  and  mountains  appears  to  bo  a  highway  lor  all  the  migratory 
species  in  spring  and  autumn.  ' 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  avi-fauna  of  this  region — which  may  be 
taken  an  a  fair  type  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  chain  between  the  thii  ty-eighth  and  forty- 
lirst  parallels — is,  perhaps,  the  remarkable  number  of  birds  which  are  repi'esented 
further  east  by  very  closely-allied  races  or  species.  Of  these  there  arc  over  twenty; 
and  while  some  are  plainly  varieties  shading  into  the  eastern  forms  by  such  imper- 
ceptible gradations  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  specitic  identity,  others  cannot  be  so 
summarily  disposed  of.  No  one  has  shown,  for  instance,  that  Gcothhjpis  m€icgillivrayi 
is  connected  by  gradual,  intermediate  stages,  with  G.  phUadelphia  ;  or  that  Junco  cajw- 
ctps  is  similarly  related  to  the  other  forms  of  its  genus.  But  are  we  to  accept  this 
detiuition  of  a  species?  Are  only  such  lornis  entitled  to  specific  rank  which  cannot 
be  shown  to  intergrade  with  others  f  The  tendency  of  the  day  is  decidedly  in  that 
direction;  yet,  if  logically  carried  out,  this  system  will  eventually  leatl  to  startling 
results.  If  Pi/>i7o  crythrophthalmus  can  be  shown  to  gradually  pass  into  P.  arcticus  to- 
ward the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  into  /'.  alien i  in  Florida ;  and  if  the  former  changes 
into  aregonus  and  megalonyx  on  the  Pacilic  coast,  and  thus  all  these  forms  are  to  consti- 
tute a  single  species,  what  reason  is  there  for  still  keeping  apart  the  various  races  of 
CoUipteny  which  iutergrad<i  quite  as  closely  f  Carjxxlacus  casbini  is  considered  a  good 
species;  yet  itt)  points  of  ditterence  iroiii  C. purpureas  are  fewer  and  less  marked  than 
those  sei)arating  Contopm  virens  and  C.  rtvhardsouiij  which  are  now  thiowu  together 
under  the  same  speciiic  name.  New  links  and  new  intermediate  forms  are  constantly 
coming  to  light ;  and  if,  on  discovering  the  gradation  between  any  two  forms  previ- 
ously held  as  gooil  species,  we  are  at  liberty  to  combine  them  as  races  of  the  same 
species,  will  it  not  be  equally  proper  to  combine  other  forms  together,  even  though 
some  of  the  intervening  links  are  wanting,  where  analogy  and  experience  point  to  that 
conclusion  ?  It  is  the  exact  reverse  of  Brehm*s  system,  which  led  that  ornithologist  to 
find  no  end  of  species,  where  others  could  see  but  one. 

The  results  of  this  system  of  reasoning  are  already  beginning  to  manifest  themselves. 
Different  forms  are  thrown  togtjther  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  wer  are  learnedly 
referred  to  "well-known  laws"  of  geographic  and  climatic  variation.  Yet  there  are 
cases  where  these  "laws"  will  not  work  at  all,  and  then  they  are  quietly  ignored.  In 
the  Kocky  Mountains,  for  example,  a  species  of  Wren  is  found,  so  well  marked  in  its 
notes,  i)lumage,  and  habits,  that  the  older  ornithologist's  considered  it  quite  distinct: 
but  being  somewhat  like  the  eastern  House  Wren,  only  grayer  and  paler,  it  is  at  once 
referreil  to  that  species,  and  its  changed  color  accounted  for  by  the  "law"  that,  in  this 
region,  the  dry  air  and  bright  sunlight  exercise  a  bli^chiug  intiuence.  In  the  same 
locality,  and  existing  under  precisely  similar  physical  conditions,  is  a  species  of  Fly- 
catcher, also  supposed  by  Audubon  and  the  older  school  to  be  a  distinct  species,  but 
which  these  modern  ornithologists  pronounce  to  be  "  var."  richardnotti  of  the  eastern 
Wood  Pewee.  Unfortunately,  in  this  case,  the  bird  happens  to  be  darker  than  its  east- 
ern relative,  and  so  we  have  not  a  word  concerning  the  "laws  of  climatic  variation" 
and  the  ^*  mean  amount  of  rain-fall."  Nor  do  the  chief  expouen1»  of  this  new  method 
of  reasoning  lind  any  limits  to  their  course  when  once  fairly  started.  In  a  review  of 
a  certain  genua  of  the  Tjfrannidce  (Af i/iarc/ius),  one  of  our  present  writers  has  dedarod 
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that  the  esamination  of  a  large  niiinber  of  specimens  has  resulted  ia  bis  accepting  a 
mock  smaller  number  of  species  than  bad  previously  been  received  as  valid,  and  sig- 
nificantly adds  that,  had  a  still  more  complete  series  been  before  him,  be  would  probably 
have  re<lnced  the  number  still  further.  So  then,  in  his  mind,  recognition  of  speciiic 
rank  is  something  almost  dependent  upon  the  number  of  specimens  one  has  for  com- 
parison— the  larger  the  series,  the  fewer  the  species.*  Another  equally  well-known 
aothor,  in  a  recent  review  of  the  tifteen  species  of  the  genus  Ccrthiola,  remarks  that  "  it 
iaa  nice  question  what  are  really  species  in  this  genus,  and  what  merely  races  or  varie- 
ties, but  it  would  probably  be  not  far  from  correct  to  assume  that  the  various  forms 
described  are  simply  moditications  of  one  primitive  species,  produced  by  geograi>hical 
distribution  and  external  physical  conditions."  Is  there  any  reason  to  supjiose  that, 
since  the  primitive  species  has  become  thus  modified  by  geographical  distribution  and 
external  physical  conditions,  that  it  was  not,  itself,  one  of  the  moditications  of  a  still 
more  primitive  form?  Yet  the  progenitors  of  this  **  primitive  species,"  which  has  split 
into  no  less  than  fifteen  different  nices,  must  have  undergone  variations  brought  about 
by  changed  geographical  habitats  and  different  physical  conditions;  unless,  indeed, 
tbe^y  were  special  creations,  and  confined  to  a  single  narrow  locality,  a  supi)08ition 
which  we  have  quite  as  much  reason  for  applying  to  all  the  recent  forms  of  Cerlhiola  as 
to  the  one  original  form. 

In  considering  the  question  of  specific  distinction,  too  little  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  habits  and  notes  of  the  different  races,  while  there  seems  to  be  no  in- 
trinsic rea^n  why  a  difference  in  these  points  should  not  be  considered  of  as  much  weight 
as  a  variation  in  the  plumage.  A  series  of  Meadow-larks  may  be  laid  out,  ropresent- 
JDg  a  gradual  transition  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  forms,  yet  the  notes  of  the 
two  are  so  different  that,  in  a  region  where  they  both  abound,  either  may  be  distiu- 
^ished  at  once  by  its  voice ;  and  a  bird  whose  song  is  intermediate  between  the  two, 
18  so  rare  that,  in  a  residence  of  two  years  in  a  region  where  both  were  abundant,  I 
never  heard  one.  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  where  the  different  forms  may  always  be 
distJDgnished  by  their  noteSf  though  sometimes  ambiguous  in  their  plumage.  Again, 
Contopus  richardsonii  resembles  Sayornis  f uncus  in  its  habits  more  than  it  does  the  Wood 
Pewee,  C.  rireus,  while  its  notes  are  as  dift'erent  from  those  of  the  latter  bird  as  the 
western  Lark's  are  from  the  eastern's.  If  Macgillivray's  Warbler  is  a  geographical 
variety  of  the  Mourning  Warbler,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  it  could  have  suf- 
fered such  a  complete  loss  of  musical  power,  seeing  that  its  habits  are  unchanged,  and 
that  the  external  physical  influences  are  very  nearly  similar.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
"dry,  thin  air"  can  account  for  it;  but  if  this  is  the  case,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  wh5'  the  same  air  has  failed  to  change  the  voices  of  the  Robin  and  Hermit  Thrush 
in  the  slightest  degree,  t  All  the  western  species  which  are  closely  allied  to,  or  inter- 
grade  with  eastern  forms,  vary  from  the  latter,  more  or  less,  in  their  notes  and  habits, 
■ometimes  so  much  that  a  resemblance  can  scarcely  be  recognized.  That  this  may  be 
partly  due  to  changed  conditions  of  life,  is  undeniable,  yet,  under  the  supposition  that 
It  has  been  wholly  brought  about  by  such  cause,  it  is  very  ditficult  to  see  why  the  same 
changes  have  effected  opposite  results  in  birds  of  the  same  family  and  of  the  same  mode 
of  life.  And  if  these  su[>posed  races  are  found  to  meet  and  occupy  the  same  regions, 
fiach  preserving  its  peculiarities  of  notes,  plumage,  and  habits,  with  a  great  degree  of 
w>D8tancy,  how  can  they  properly  be  called  "geogi-aphical"  varieties,  or  their  differ- 
encftj  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  different  physical  conditions  ?  Yet  of  one 
species,  at  least  (Sturnella  magna),  this  is  absolutely  true.  And  admitting  the  in- 
fluence of  these  external  causes  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  such  results,  the  question  at 
once  arises:  How  wide  must  be  the  gap  that  separates  congeneric  ''species;"  where 
shall  the  limit  of  variation  produced  by  such  causes  be  placed  f 

Bat  however  ornithologist*  may  differ  as  to  the  proper  rank  of  these  forms,  their 
existence  is  undeniable,  whether  classed  as  species,  varieties,  or  races,  and  it  becomes 
P^essary  to  distinguish  them  apart  in  ornithological  nomenclature.  The  usual  method 
is  to  give  the  name  of  the  first-discovered  race,  together  with  the  specific  title  of  the 
form  referred  to  as  a  variety.  Thus,  Macgillivray's  Warbler  is  spoken  of  as  Geothlypis 
P^Uaddpkia  var.  macgiUivrayL  To  follow  out  this  method,  every  bird  of  wnich  there  is 
Q>ore  than  a  single  form  should  be  designated  by  three  t  rauies,  generic,  specific,  and 

*Qaite  true.  We  can  only  predicate  and  define  species  at  all  from  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  mtMmi^  links,  *•  Species"  are  the  twigs  of  a  tree  separated  from  the  parent 
stem.  We  name  and  arrange  them  arbitrarily,  in  default  of  a  means  of  reconstructing 
the- whole  tree  according  to  nature's  ramifications. — E.  C. 

tisit  not  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  different  animals  may  possess  a  different 
*^ree  of  susceptibility  to  modifying  infiuences,  and  that  some  may  be  able  to  resist 
SQch  influences  altogether  f  We  must  not  presume  upon  uniform  plastictity  of  organi- 
««ion.— E.  C. 

tl  strongly  advocate  a  return  to  polynomial  nomenclature,  as  the  only  fit  instru- 
^^  of  expression  of  nice  shades  of  zoological  meaning.    Many  of  us,  in  effect,  are 
**ready  using  trinomials,  the  true  nature  of  whictr  is  but  partially  co\ice?w\<i^\i^  \viX«t- 
Tention  of  the  term  ''var/^—E,  C. 
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varietal ;  bat  in  view  of  the  now  frequent  consolidation  df  old  species,  and  the  constant 
discovery  of  new  geographical  races,  such  a  method  threatens  to  become  quite  cum- 
brous and  inconvenient. 

Throughout  my  notes  the  nomenclature  of  Cones,  as  given  in  his  *'  Key  to  North 
American  Birds,^  is  followed.  All  the  statements  are  the  result  of  my  personal  obser- 
vations, except  some  few  which  are  based  upon  the  accounts  of  trustworthy  persons, 
and  of  which  separate  mention  is  made. 

TriiDi's  MIGKAT0RIU8,  Hobin,  Very  abundant;  migratory;  breeds.  The  Robin  is 
perhaps  the  commonest  bird  to  be  found  in  the  county.  It  arrives  in  Bergen's  Park  in 
the  middle  of  March,  and  slowly  makes  its  way  into  the  mountains,  reaching  the  ele- 
vation of  10,000  feet  nearly  a  month  later,  and  advancing  as  the  season  progresses  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  timber.  From  the  plains  up  to  timber-line  it  abounds  in  great 
numbers  all  through  the  breeding  season,  and  is  nowhere  more  abundant  than  in  the 
extreme  upper  edge  of  the  forests,  nesting  in  the  very  topmost  tret*s.  They  raise  two 
broods,  couiuiouly  ;  occasionally  only  one,  and  rarely* three.  At  an  elevation  of  8,000 
feet  the  first  brood  is  hatched  in  the  fore  part  of  June,  and  the  second  toward  the  middle 
of  .Inly ;  near  timber-line  the  seeond  brood  is  not  hatched  till  late  in  July,  or  even  the 
early  part  of  August.  The  nest  is  (tlaced  in  the  fork  of  a  pine,  and  is  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  eastern  birds  in  construction  and  material.  During  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  early  part  of  August  the  young  birds  from  lower  down  ascend  to  the  upper  for- 
ests, and  abound  in  the  woods  near  timber-line.  They  frequently  wander  to  the  very 
top  of  the  range,  feeding  on  the  grasshoppers  that  swann  in  countless  multitpdes  above 
the  tree  limit,  toward  the  close  of  summer.  They  also  frequent  the  edges  or  the  little 
lakes  and  pools  which  are  very  numerous  at  high  elevations,  where  they  pick  up  the 
larvai!  of  various  insects.    In  September  they  flock  in  great  numbers  to  the  blaeuerry 

Eatches,  of  which  fruit  they  Hcem  extravagantly  fond.  Early  in  the  autumn  they 
egiu  to  descend,  gradually  working  their  way  downward,  until  in  November  they  all 
have  disappeareil,  except  a  few  stragglers  who  linger  about  the  juniper  bushes  until 
banisheil  by  the  deep  snows  of  December. 

T.  SWAINSONI,  Olire-bacl'td  Thrush,  Seen  in  May  and  September  only.  Late  in  Oc- 
tober I  saw  great  numbers  of  this  bird  near  the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  in  the  Middle 
Park.  A  sudden  violent  storm  had  occurred  a  day  or  two  previous,  and  the  snow 
lay  on  the  ground  a  foot  deep.  Great  numbers  of  Titlarks,  Song  Sparrows,  Blackbirds, 
Bluebirds,  and  many  other  species,  including  the  Olive-backed  Thrush,  bad  gathered 
about  the  tepid  pools,  attracted  by  the  warmth,  and  were  busily  searching  for  food 
along  the  muddy  banks  and  in  the  shallow  water,  though  apparently  without  much 
success,  as  the  water  is  surcharged  with  sulphur.  [This  species  is  stated  to  breed  about 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  also  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania. — E.  C] 

T.  FUSCESCENS,  Vferjf.  Seen  but  once  in  July,  at  an  elevation  of  8,400  feet.  I  looked 
carefully  for  the  Veery  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county,  as  Allen  states  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  from  the  foot-hills  up  to  8,500  feet,  but  with  the  single  exception  mention^ 
I  did  not  see  it.     [Tlie  eggs  of  this  species  are  occasionally  spotted. — £.  C] 

T.  Pxis^KSU  Htrmit  Thrush,  Abundant;  migratory;  breeds.  The  Hermit  Thrush  ar- 
rives toward  the  end  of  May,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  is  abundant  about  timber- 
line,  below  which  it  does  not  range  inore  than  1,000  or  1,200  feet  during  the  nesting 
season.  It  is  shy  and  retiring  in  its  habits,  seeking  the  seclusion  of  the  darkest  forests, 
and  the  subdued  light  of  deep,  rocky  caAons,  where  the  dense  foliage  and  precipitous 
walls  shut  out  the  sun  and  a  perpetual  twilight  prevails.  It  is  an  exquisite  songster, 
and  sings  at  all  hours  of  the  day ;  its  notes  are  something  like  those  of  the  Wood 
Thrush,  but  huider,  wilder,  and  with  %'ery  much  of  the  melancholy  sweetness  that  marks 
the  Western  Meadow-larks  song.  No* one  who  visits  its  haunts  in  June  or  July  can 
fuil  to  be  delightftl  by  the  singing  of  the  Hermit  Thrush  ;  and  when  several  are  heard 
together,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  blending  and  echoing  of  so  many  sweet  tones 
lends  an  inde^ribable  charm  to  the  sublime  and  romantic  scenery,  amid  which  only 
aie  they  ever  heanl ;  a  charm  heightened  by  the  mysterious  concealment  of  the  singers. 
Never  very  tame,  it  is  so  shy  while  singing  as  to  be  almost  unapproachable,  and  only 
the  utmost  address  will  enable  one,  at  such  times,  to  obtain  sight  of  the  bird.  Its 
voice  is  ver>*  loud  and  clear,  and  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  In  September  they 
descend  from  the  higher  regions,  and  by  October  have  disaftpc^red  from  the  county. 
Among  several  specimens  there  was  no  appreciable  diffeience  from  eastern  birds. 

OKi:i.)6COFTE$  MONTANUS,  J/owNfAiN  Mockingbird,  A  single  specimen  was  taken  at 
Idaho  Springs,  May  10.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  birds,  on  their  first  arrival  in 
spring,  venture  much  hicher  and  further  into  the  mountainous  regions  than  the  local- 
iriee  in  which  they  pass  tne  breeding  season.  The  migratory  instinct,  probably,  impels 
them  to  penetrate  into  the  mountains,  until,  finding  the  temperatoie  too  cool  for  their 
comfort,  they  recede  until  they  have  found  their  proper  habitat. 

MiMTS  CAROUNEXSis.  C^t-bird.  Common,  from  the  plains  up  to  7,800  feet,  and  ranging 
m  few  handled  lieet  higher.  The  Cat-bird  arrives  among  the  foot-hills  early  in  Mav, 
ted  Kradoally  advances  into  the  mountains,  reaching  its  higheet  point  by  the  20tL 
tisiitlw«He'wilh  many  other  birfis,  it  presents  some  strong  points  of  diaaimilarity 
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from  the  eastern  representatiyes  of  the  species.  One  would  scarcely  recognize  the  shy, 
ilmoet  silent  bird,  that  sedaloasly  hides  itself  from  view  in  the  thickest  shrubbery,  as 
the  tame  loqnacions  Cat-bird  of  the  east,  and,  indeed,  might  never  snspect  its  existence 
in  localities  where  it  was  not  uncommon,  from  superhcial  observations.  Although 
qoite  nnmeroQs  at  Idaho,  where  I  saw  it  nearly  every  day  for  weeks,  I  never  but  once 
beud  the  cat-like  mew  so  common  elsewhere  as  to  have  given  the  bird  its  name,  and 
only  ODce  or  twice  heard  it  attempt  a  song.  Yet  though  so  different  in  some  respects, 
in  others  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  its  eastern  relatives.  In  form,  colors,  size,  carriage, 
tnd  expression,  I  could  detect  not  the  slighest  difference,  while  its  favorite  haunts  and 
food  are  the  same.    It  disappears  in  August. 

The  Brown  Thrush,  given  by  Allen  as  extending  up  to  7,500  feet,  does  not  occur  in 
theconnty  at  all,  or  at  least  but  very  nirely.    [Dr.  Rothrock  found  it  in  Colorado. — £.  C] 

[To  the  synonyms  of  this  species  add  :  Antimimus  rufus,  SuND.,  Metb.  Av.  Disp.  Tent. 
im,  13  (type  rufu$).—E.  C] 

SuuA  ARCTICA,  Bluebird,  Abundant  from  the  plains  up  to  timber-line,  breeding 
•Terywhere.  Similar  in  its  general  habits  tc»  the  Eastern  Bluebird,  the  Arctic  Bluebird 
irriTesin  Bergen's  Park  early  in  March,  and  gradually  working  its  way  into  the  mount- 
sins,  leaches  an  elevatiou  of  10,000  feet  about  the  close  of  the  mouth,  preceding  the 
Robin  by  a  fi^w  days.  In  Bergen's  Park  the  first  brood  is  not  hatched  till  June ;  it 
probably  raises  two  broods,  although  of  this  I  cannot  be  certain.  It  nests  in  hollow 
trees  and  similar  places,  and  being  quite  familiar,  though  not  as  tame  as  its  eastern 
eowiD,  takes  possession  of  the  little  bird-houses  put  up  for  its  convenience  by  the 
miners  and  ranchmen.  Its  flight  and  habits  seem  to  be  the  same :  but  it  lacks  the 
carol  of  the  latter  bird,  its  only  note  being  a  disconsolate,  mournful  ^rt  of  plaint, 
somewhat  like  the  fall  note  of  the  eastern  bird.  The  young  families  of  Bluebirus  may 
be  seen  with  their  parents  throughout  the  latter  part  of  summer,  frequently  wandering 
fiur  above  timber-line,  and  even  up  to  the  highest  peaks.  It  remains  until  late  in  fall, 
migrating  both  in  spring  and  autumn  in  floc^ks.  In  the  early  part  of  November  I  saw 
abirdat  Hay's  City,  Kansas,  which  I  am  almost  certain  was  this  species;  but  not  being 
able  to  shoot  it,  I  could  not  identify  it  beyond  all  doubt. 

8.  MKXICANA,  Western  Bluebird,  Of  this  species  I  shot  two  or  three,  and  saw  as  many 
more,  in  the  first  week  in  June,  in  Bergen's  Park,  where  they  probably  breed.  Of  their 
habits  I  learned  nothing,  except  that  they  frequented  the  tops  of  the  pine-trees,  and 
rarely  descended  to  the  lower  limbs  or  groui^d. 

CixcLUS  MEXICAN  us.  Dipper,  Rather  common,  though  nowhere  very  numerous.  The 
Dipper  frequents  all  the  mountaiu-strcauis  up  to  timber-Une,  and  is  a  constant  resident. 
It  IS  an  odd  little  bird,  both  in  its  notes  and  manners,  and  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
tourist  and  minor,  as  well  as  the  naturalist,  from  the  singularity  of  its  movements. 
Oo  being  startled  fi*om  the  side  of  a  brook,  it  flies  off,  flitting  down  the  stream,  close  to 
the  snrhice,  uttering  a  rapid,  chattering  note ;  and  having  flown  a  certain  distance, 
slights  on  a  stone  or  drift-log,  in  or  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Upon  alighting  it 
hegins  liobbing  up  and  down,  bending  the  knees  as  though  curtseying,  and  eyes  the 
JDtnider  suspiciously.  Having  satisfied  itself  of  safety,  it  walks  into  the  water,  pick- 
ing here  and  there,  and  getting  beyond  its  depth,  spreads  its  wings  and  disappears 
heneath  the  surface.  Apparently  as  much  at  home  under  the  water  as  above,  it  flies 
*0!ne  distance  beneath  the  surface,  and  stays  under  for  a  minute  or  more.  At  times  it 
Alights  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  floats  down  the  rapid  stream  like  cork,  till  it 
hasfonnd  footing.  In  winter  it  frequently  goes  beneath  the  ice,  walking  under  with 
the  utmost  cumposnre,  and  reappearing  at  some  air-hole  a  few  yai-ds  off.  Its  nest  is  a 
l^fge  globular  structure,  with  an  entrance  on  one  side ;  it  is  composed  of  moss,  lined 
vith  grass,  and  is  very  neatly  built.  It  is  frequently  placed  in  a  hollow  or  crevice  in 
^  rocks,  by  the  side  of  a  stream.  I  did  not  succeea  in  finding  either  the  eggs  or 
yonng.  Although  its  ordinary  note  is  the  rapid  chatter  referred  to  before,  it  has  a  very 
heaatifnl  song,  which  it  uttors,  however,  very  rarely,  and  then  only  in  August,  after 
the  yoong  birds  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  Like  the  Hermit  Thrush,  it  seeks 
^  wildest,  darkest  ravines,  and  is  very  timid  while  singing.  It  song  is  clear,  sweet, 
uid  varied,  more  wren-like  than  anything  else,  yet  peculiarTy  its  own,  and,  only  to  be 
heard  amid  the  most  romantic  scenery,  mingled  with  the  music  of  mountain  torrents, 
has  a  charm  that  is  wanting  fo  other  and  liner  songs. 

The  Dipper  is  called  *'  Water  Turkey  "  by  the  miners  and  mountaineers.  One  of 
them  told  me  that  it  passed  the  colder  pnrt  of  the  winter  in  the  mud,  and  that  he  had 
tal^eu  one  out  from  under  the  ice  in  a  torpid  state.  During  the  coldest  weather  it 
^c^nds  from  the  higher  regions  to  the  lower  and  more  open  valleys,  where  the 
*ffeams  are  larger  and  less  obstioicted  with  ice,  and  it  finds  a  better  and  more  acces- 
•ible  sopply  of  fowl. 

Kegulus  calkndulus,  Ruby-crotmed  Kinglet.  Abundant;  migratory |  breeds  from 
9.500  or  10,000  feet  up  to  timber-line.  The  Ruby-crowned  Wren  arrives  at  Idaho 
^pHngM  in  the  first  week  of  May«  and  disappears  toward  the  close  of  the  month.  Dnr- 
^^%  the  breeding  season  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  upper  woods,  but  is  never  seen  below 
9)500  feet.    In  September  it  be^os  to  descend,  reaching  l^Yio  about.  \iYiCk^\Xv^^\i^ 
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finally  disappearing  in  October.  It  is  a  fine  songster;  and  its  lively,  animated  straiDB, 
of  canary-liko  sweetness  and  clearness,  may  be  heard  at  all  bours  of  the  day,  in  tbe 
cool,  damp  woods,  near  tbe  upper  limit  of  tree-growtb.  Tbe  female  sings  at  times, 
and  nearly  as  loudly  and  sweetly  as  tbe  male.  li.  satrapa  I  bave  Dot  seen  in  theiN) 
mountains. 

[To  tbe  synonyms  of  tbis  species  add  :  Corihi/lio  calendula^  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  i,  li^,  83 
(type  of  tbe  genus),  and  Sjflvia  (lietjuloides)  calendula^  Gkay,  Iland-list,  i,  1869,  216,  No. 
30(38.— E.  C] 

[Tbe  lirst  nest  of  Regulus  caleitdula  wbicb  has  reacbed  naturalists  was  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Batty,  in  Colorado,  July  21,  1873.  It  was  nlaced  on  a  spruce-bougb,  about  15  feet 
from  tbe  ground,  and  contained  tive  young  and  one  egg.  Tbe  nest  is  astouisbiDgly 
lui'ge  for  tbe  bird  ;  I  am  not  sure  that  its  shape  is  preserve<l  accurately,  but  the  whole 
could  scarcely  be  got  in  the  largest  cotietvcup.  It  is  composed  of  an  inextricably  but 
loosely-woven  mass  of  feathers  and  hair,  mixed  with  short  bits  of  straws  and  a  little 
moss.— E.  C] 

Parls  atkicapillus  var.  SEPTExruroxALis,  Long-tailed  Titmouse.  Common;  resident; 
breeds.  Precisely  similar  in  habits,  notes,  and  actions,  to  the  typical  P.  atricapiUu$. 
This  species  does  not  range  as  high  as  the  Mountain  Titmouse,  rarely  venturing  beyond 
.9,000  feet,  while  its  usual  range  is  from  the  plains  up  to  about  H,0(k)  feet. 

P.  :\ioxTAXi\s,  Mountain  Titmouse.  Abundant ;  breeding  from  about  8,000  feet  up  to 
timber-line.  In'  winter  it  descends  nearly  to  the  jdains,  but  may  be  found,  in  the 
most  inclement  weather,  nearly  or  quite  up  to  timber-line.  Not  distinguishable  from 
the  former  in  its  notes  aud  habits. 

SriTA  CAiioi.iNENSis  var.  aculeata,  Slcndcr-hiUcd  Nuthatch.  This  species  arrives  at 
Idaho  about  the  1st  of  April,  and  gradually  extends  upward,  breeding  from  about  8,000 
or  8,r)00  feet,  up  to  timber-line.  It  is  not  very  common,  but  by  no  means  rare.  In  ite 
motions  and  habits  it  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  White-breasted  Nutbatcb,  but 
its  notes  are  quite  dilferent.  The  common,  piping  note  is  nearly  the  same,  though  in 
a  diti'erent  key ;  but  tbe  loud  spring-call  is  very  difi'erent.  It  is  far  coarser,  louder, 
and  more  rapid  in  aculeata — so  loud  and  rattling  in  fact,  that  I  have  mistaken  it  for  the 
call  of  the  Red-shafted  Flicker — while  there  is  none  of  the  soft,  musical  tone  that 
marks  the  spring-note  of  *S.caro/i wcw»i«.  The  notes,  in  fact,  are  almost  as  widely  apart 
as  those  of  Sturnella  magna  and  S.  veglccta,  and  one  unacquainted  with  the  bird  would 
never  suspect  its  relationship  on  first  hearing  its  call.  In  October  it  retires  toward 
the  foot-hills,  where  it  may  be  found  all  winter. 

S.  PYGM^A,  Pygmy  Nuthatch.  Abundant  and  resident ;  breeding  ^from  about  6,00(1 
feet  up  to  8,ri()0  or  9,000.  Scarcely  migratory,  remaining  in  nearly  the  same  localities 
throughout  the  year.  The  Pygmy  Nuthatch  is  a  delicate  little  fellow,  with  more  ol 
the  habits  and  voice  of  S.  canadensis  than  of  the  white-breasted  species ;  a  similarity 
carried  out  by  the  coloration  of  the  tail,  and  their  haU-warbler-like  movements  at 
times.  They  are  very  active,  and  incessantly  on  the  move,  creepiug  over  tbe  trunks 
and  limbs  of  the  pines,  and  tapping  vigorously  here  and  there,  like  a  Woodpecker,  and 
far  louder  than  the  other  Nuthatches  do.  Very  social,  it  is  fond  of  gathering  in  flocke 
with  the  Mountain  Titmouse,  whose  habits  lead  it  into  similar  places,  and  in  whose 
society  it  roams  through  the  woods  in  busy,  twittering  groups,  exploring  every  decayed 
limb  and  fallen  trunk,  peering  with  sharp  eyes  into  each  crack  and  cranny  that  might 
form  the  lurking  place  of  its  insect  food,  and  examining  the  pine  and  fir  cones  for  the 
same  purpose,  banging  from  them  in  all  possible  positions,  precisely  like  a  Pint 
Finch.  Like  the  Canada  Nuthatch,  they  will  chase  and  capture  an  insect  on  the 
■wing ;  and  frequently  descend  to  the  ground,  alighting,  warbler-like,  on  low  bushes, 
and  then  flitting  back  to  the  pine  boughs.  Their  notes  are  various;  a  sort  of  shrill 
piping,  like  that  of  the  red-bre;isted  species;  a  deep-toned  variation  of  the  same  note, 
uttered  only  in  spring;  and  a  twittering  note,  uttered  at  times  while  feeding  together 
and  used  as  a  rallying  or  warning  cry,  and  when  about  to  take  wing. 

CEitTiiiA  FAMILIARI8,  Browu  Creeper.  Abundant  during  the  winter,  from  7,000  feel 
up  to  9,000  feiit,  and  probably  ranging  considerably  higher  and  lower,  lireeds  spar- 
ingly in  the  upper  woods,  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  timber-line.  Appears  at  Idahr 
late  in  the  fall,  and  becomes  very  common  as  soon  an  the  weather  becomes  cold,  great 
numbers  coming  in  from  other  regions.     Similar  in  all  respects  to  the  eastern  biro. 

[Add  to  the  synonyms  of  this  spe?ies :  Certhia  fusca^  Bakt.,  Frjig.  Nat.  Hist.  Pa 
1799.  If  the  American  bird  is  to  be  distinguished,  it  is  to  be  called  C.  familiaria  var, 
fuHca. — E.  C] 

Salpinctes  OBSOLETIJS, /tot'A:  IVren.  Abundant;  migratory;  breeds.  The  Rock  Wrei 
arrives  at  Idaho  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  extends  its  range  up  to,  and  a  little  above 
timber-line.  It  breeds  most  abundantly  between  0,500  and  9,500  feet,  rarely  uestmj 
higher  that  the  latter  elevation,  though  found  during  summer  from  12,(XX)  feet  dowi 
to  the  plains.  It  is  a  constant  resident  of  the  piles  of  loose  rock  which  lie  scatterec 
on  the  mountainsides,  in  which  it  finds  its  food  and  rears  its  young,  and  to  which  ii 
retreats  for  safety  on  being  alarmed.  On  its  first  arrival  it  is  rather  shy,  but  sooi 
becomes  tame  and  even  familiar,  haunting  piles  of  boulders  and  small  Btones  iu  th< 
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placer  diggings,  close  to  the  miDers'  cabins.  It  rarely  ventnres  far  from  its  favorite 
rocky  retreats;  but  occasionally  visits  tbe  road-sides  to  pick  up  flies  and  other  iusects, 
aad  sometiiues  hops  over  the  roo£)  of  cabins  and  mills,  and  not  infrequently  chooses 
tbe  lidge  as  a  convenient  place  from  which  to  serenade  its  mate.  It  has  a  curious, 
rapidly  repeated  note,  that  sounds  like  tbe  whirring  of  wings ;  its  song  is  very  beauti- . 
fill,  louder  and  sweeter  than  that  of  the  House  Wren,  though  not  as  varied.  While 
singiug,  the  bird  usually  perches  on  the  top  of  a  heap  of  stones,  and  stands  erect,  with 
head  thrown  up,  like  the  Carolina  Wren.  At  such  times  it  is  quite  timid,  and  if 
alarmed,  instantly  ceases  the  song  and  looks  anxiously  around,  bobbing  itself  up  and 
down  everj'  little  while,  like  the  Dipper,  and  presently  creeps  down  into  the  stone- 
beap.  Late  in  autumn  its  feathers  become  much  worn  from  constant  creeping  among 
the  rocks.    In  September  it  disappears. 

[To  synonyms  of  T.  aidon  add:  Hyleniathrous  aedoiiy  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  I860,  407. — E.  C] 

Troglodytes  AftooN  var.  pakkmani,  Parkman^s  Wren,  This  bird,  now  regarded  as 
a  variety  of  Troglodytes  aedon^  nevertheless  presents  many  distinguishing  character- 
istics from  the  latter  bird,  not  only  in  size  and  color,  but  in  notes  and  habits;  and 
heoce,  though  merely  a  geographical  race,  may  well  be  designated  as  Parkman's  Wren, 
in  distinction  from  the  typical  House  Wren.  It  arrives  at  Idaho  in  the  middle  of  May, 
and  soon  becomes  abundant,  extending  its  range  up  to  lOy.'SOO  feet,  and  occasionally 
veDtnriDg  nearly  pp  to  timber-line.  In  many  of  its  habits  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
UoQse  Wren ;  but  it  frequently  haunts  ru^iky  bill-sides  and  cliffs  and  ledges  of  rock, 
which  I  have  never  observed  the  latter  to  do.  As  is  the  case  with  many  other  birds, 
its  Dotes  differ  strikingly  from  those  of  its  eastern  relatives.  It  has  far  more  variety 
in  its  song,  which  at  times  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  House  Wren,  and  at 
others  is  very  different,  yet  always  wren-like — clear,  ringing,  and  changeable.  It  has 
one  note  which  I  never  heard  the  latter  bird  utter — a  rapid  chirruping  note,  more  like 
the  rattling  noise  produced  by  a  grasshopper  or  cricket  than  that  of  a  bird,  quite 
similar,  ill  fact,  to  the  peculiar  sound  produced  by  the  Gock  Wren,  referred  to  previ- 
ously. This  note  it  rarely  utters,  however ;  nor  is  it  as  fond  of  the  scolding  chatter 
that  the  House  Wren  uses  so  frequently  to  express  its  anger  or  alarn.  It  nests  where- 
ever  itcan  find  a  chink  or  cranny  to  build  in — between  the  logs  of  a  miner's  cabin,  iu 
deserted  mills,  among  the  timbering  about  the  mouths  of  old  shafts  and  tunnels,  and 
in  any  snug  little  nouk  it  can  And.  It  raises  two  and  sometimes  three  broods;  and, 
between  8,000  and  10,500  feet,  the  last  brood  is  hatched  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  The 
eggs  and  nest  are  similar  to  those  of  eastern  birds;  the  number  of  the  former  is  usually 
five,  though  sometimes  only  four.     It  disappears  in  September. 

[TdvMtodytes  palustris  was  taken  by  Merhiam  (No.  623::27,  Idaho) :  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Ter.1872,673.— E.  C] 

[CwlothorvLB  etellaris.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  species  at  Utah 
Lake  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Henshaw  during  the  la.st  season. — E.  C] 

[To  synonyms  of  Anorthtira  trofflodtftes  var.  hyemalis  sidd:  Ti'oglodytes  parvuUis  var. 
^twdla,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  ir>5.— E.  C] 

Ebehopiula  alpestris  var.  ciirvsol^ma,  Western  Homed  Lark.  This  bird  is  not 
abnndant  in  the  mountains,  there  being  few  localities  snitable  to  its  habits.  It  is 
rather  common  in  Bergen's  Park,  and  may  be  seen  occasionally  iu  the  mountain  val- 
leys and  meadows  and  on  hill-sides,  as  well  as  above  timber-line,  breeding  from  the 
ibot-hiUs  up  to  the  summit  of  the  range,  wherever  it  can  hnd  a  spot  adapted  to  its 
tastes.  Although  abundant  on  the  plains  throughout  winter,  it  does  not  enter  the 
mountains  till  spring.  On  the  11th  of  July  I  found  several  pairs  iu  an  extensive  grassy 
plain  near  James'  Peak,  at  least  a  thousand  feet  above  timber-line,  that  were  evidently 
breeding  there,  although  I  looked  in  vain  for  their  nests.  They  were  a  little  larger, 
apparently,  than  specimens  from  the  plains,  aud  very  brightly  colored. 

Anthus  LCDOViCANUS,  Brown  Lark.  Abundant;  migratory;  breeds  in  great  num- 
bers above  timber-line.  The  Titlark  arrives  at  Idaho  Springs  in  the  early  part  of  May, 
frequenting  open  hill-sides,  and  showing  a  partiality  to  the  plowed  fieids  of  mountain 
faoches.  By  June  it  has  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  range,  and  commences  nest- 
ioR  almost  ais  soon  as  the  snow  has  sufliclently  melted  to  allow  the  ground  to  dry  and 
tbe  grass  to  come  up,  incubation  beginning  iu  the  first  aud  second  weeks  in  July.  The 
D^t  is  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  projecting  stone,  and  is  very  neatly  conslructed 
of  coarse  grass  externally,  lined  with  tine  grass,  und  is  about  three  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  The  eggs  are  live  in  number ;  the  ground-color  dark  brownish-purple, 
almost  hidden  by  spots  and  splashes  of  purplish-black.  Eggs  from  different  nests  vary 
^mewbat  in  the  intensity  of  the  colors,  some  being  much  lighter  and  grayer  than 
others,  but  the  general  aspect  is  always  quite  dark.  There  is  also  considerable  vari- 
ation in  the  colors  and  size  of  individual  birds;  in  some  the  legs  being  black,  in  others 
lisbter,  occasionally  light  brown ;  some  having  two  bands  of  white  on  the  wiugs,  and 
otberg  having  no  ti'ace  of  them  whatever;  some  being  much  darker  beneath  than 
others;  with  other  variations.  Notwithstanding  which,  I  could  not  deiine  any  well- 
marked  or  constant  varieties,  as,  amoug  a  Lirge  number  of  specimens,  the  various 
forma  (xf  coloratiou  and  size  seemed  to  shade  imperceptibly  into  eac\i  oWi^x. 
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In  its  habits  and  notes,  the  Titlark  i8  precisely  tbe  same  as  theabondant,  well-knowii 
bird  that  abounds  in  the  Northern  States  throughout  sprinK  and  fall — restless,  Tacil- 
lating  creatures,  ever  on  tbe  move,  querulous  and  tidgety.  They  are  more  shy  during 
summer,  however,  not  willingly  permitting  one  to  approach  nearer  than  fifty  or  sixty 
yards.  During  the  breeding  season  the  males  have  a  song  unheard  at  other  times, 
with  which  they  serenade  their  mates.  Rising  in  tbe  air  at  an  angle  of  forty-fire  de- 
grees, with  a  fluttering,  uncertain  flight,  they  commence  singing  when  they  are  up  a 
little  way,  and  continue  till  they  have  reached  the  height  of  a  hundred  yards  or  so; 
then  descending,  fluttering  their  wings  as  before,  till  they  light  on  a  stone  or  sod,  not 
far  from  where  they  started.  They  have  several  different  variations,  all  consist- 
ing of  two  or  three  notes,  quickly  repeated  over  and  over  again,  with  quite  a  musical 
and  pleasing  effect.  One  of  these  variations  sounds  very  much  like  the  plaint  of  a 
little  chicken  lost  from  its  brood.  As  one  appniaches  their  nest-s,  they  hover  silently 
about,  uttering,  at  intervals,  a  chirp  expressive  of  their  anxiety.  During  their  stay 
above  timber-line — they  do  not  ever  go  below  it  during  tbe  bree<liug  season — they 
prefer  wet,  springy  places,  which  abound  near  the  summit  of  the  range.  They  may 
often  be  seen  running  over  the  vast  snow-banks  that  remain  on  northern  slopes 
throughout  the  year.  In  August  and  September  they  gather  into  flocks,  and  begin  de- 
scendmg  into  the  valleys,  reaching  Idaho  toward  the  close  of  the  latter  month.  Many 
remain  above  timber-line  until  October,  and  some  few  throughout  the  month,  or  as 
long  as  they  can  find  open  ground  to  feed  in.     In  November  they  finally  disappear. 

[To  the  synonyms  of  Helminthopha^a  ntficapilla  add  :  Helmintkopkaga  rujicapilla  var. 
ocularU  et  var.  gutturalia,  B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1H74,  191,  which  may  not  necessarily 
be  recognized  by  varietal  name. — E.  C.] 

Dendk(ECa  jbstiva,  Ydimo  Warbler.  The  Yellow  Warbler  is  abundant  along  the 
foot-hills,  and  ranges  as  high  as  6,500  feet.  Stragglers  undoubtedly  wander  as  far  as 
Bergen's  Park,  although  I  did  not  observe  any  there. 

D.  COROXATA,  Yellow-crowned  Warbler.  Abundant;  migratory;  does  not  breed.  Ap- 
pears at  Idaho  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  goes  up  as  high  as  6,500  or  9,000  feet; 
disappearing  about  the  10th  of  May,  a  few  days  before  the  following  species.  In  full 
I  did  not  observe  it;  probably  it  does  not  venture  in  the  mountains,  to  any  extent,  in 
that  season.    [It  has  also  been  taken  iu  Coloraflo  by  Mr.  Henshaw. — E.  C.  j 

D.  AUDUBOXi,  AudubofCs  Warbler.  Abundant;  migratory;  breeds  from  abont  9.500 
feet  up  to  timber-line.  Audubon's  Warbler  arrives  at  Idaho  abont  the  middle  of  May, 
but  goes  higher  up  into  the  mountains  to  breed,  rarely  being  seen  below  9,000  feet 
during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  July,  in  which  months  it  rears  its  young,  preferring, 
during  this  season,  the  dense,  dark*  forests  of  black  spruce.  In  spring  it  haunt«  the 
same  localities  as  tbe  Yellow-crowned  Warbler,  but  is  more  partial  to  the  under-shrub- 
bery,  and  frequently  ventures  into  open  fields  and  clearings,  alighting  on  bushes  and 
weeds,  and  even  on  the  ^ound,  exhibiting  much  of  the  manners  of  the  Red-polled 
Warbler.  Its  usual  note  is  one  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Bam  Swallow ;  its  song  is 
a  simple  little  carol,  like  that  of  the  preceding  species.  In  August  it  begins  to  descend, 
by  September  it  is  common  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  October  has  dis- 
appeared. 

D.  NiGRESCEXS,  Black'thvoated  Chray  Warbler.  A  single  specimen  seen  at  Idaho 
Springs,  May  23. 

Geothlypis  macgillivrayi,  MacgilUvraif^8  Warbler.  Common;  migratory;  breeds 
up  to  a  little  above  9,000  feet.  Very  similar  in  habits  to  the  Mourning  Warbler.  Ar- 
rives in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  disap{>ears  in  August  and  September. 

Myiodioctes  PUSILLU8,  Green  Black-capiH*d  Flycatcher.  Abundant;  bree<ling  in  great 
numbers  in  the  bushes  near  timber-line.  First  seen  at  Idaho,  May  5,  but  not  common 
till  tbe  2*2d.  By  the  middle  of  June  all  had  left  the  valleys,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
month  I  found  them  very  numerous  in  tbe  dense  coppices  of  brush  that  extend  for 
some  hundred  feet  above  timber-line.  Tbey  breed  in  July,  reappearing  at  Idaho 
toward  tbe  close  of  September,  finally  disappearing  in  the  following  mouth.  It  has 
quite  a  sprightly  little  song,  and  is  very  active,  flitting  rapidly  from  bush  to  bosh,  and 
rarely  ascending  among  the  trees. 

Setophaga  ruticilla,  Redstart.  Apparently  not  very  common ;  breeds.  First  ap- 
peared at  Idaho  Springs  May  20,  from  which  date  until  the  1st  of  June  a  few  were 
daily  seen ;  subsequently  I  saw  but  a  single  individual,  a  female,  near  timber-line,  in 
July. 

Geothlypis  trichas  and  Helminthophaga  celata  are  abundant  along  the  edge  of  the  plains, 
but  probably  never  wander  as  high  up  as  Clear  Creek  County. 

Pyranga  ludoviciaxa,  Louisiana  Tanager.  This  bird  arrives  at  Idaho  toward  the 
close  of  Juno,  and  soon  becomes  quite  common,  remaining  till  late  in  August  or  early 
in  September.  It  does  not  extend  its  range  beyond  9,000  feet,  but  breeds  from  that 
limit,  or  a  little  lower,  all  the  way  down  to  the  plains.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  both  in  notes  and  habits ;  rambling  leisurely  through  the  pine 
woods,  and  singing  at  intervals  from  the  tree  tops;  descending  at  times  to  the  lower 
braucbea  and  buahea,  where  its  bright  yellow  is  almost  as  conspicnous  as  the  flaming 
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scarlet  of  bis  eastern  consin  :  feeding  oq  modi  the  same  food,  and  eaptaring  insects  on 
the  wing  with  equal  skill.  His  chirp  is  the  same  as  the  Scarlet  Tanager's,  and  his  song 
Teiy  similar ;  yet  a  diflerence  may  be  detected — a  difference  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
▼eBtem  bird.  As  a  general  rule,  the  western  races  are  a  little  inferior  in  song  to  their 
easteni  relatives  of  the  same  species  and  genus,  although  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
tbi»— the  Robin,  for  instance.  Birds  of  colder  and  more  densely  wooded  regions  have 
sweeter,  fuller,  and  more  melodious  voices  than  their  kindrea  of  warmer  and  more  arid 
districts. 

B. 

Tbe  following  interesting  notes  were  commnnicated  to  me  by  Dr.  J. 
M.  Wheaton,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  favorably  known  by  bis  excellent  List 
of  the  Birds  of  that  State,  so  often  quoted  in  the  present  work. — E.  C. 

Olive-backed  Thrush  (T.  awtUudoni).  This  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  Uylociehla 
dnring  the  migrations.  It  presents  greater  variations  of  color  and  size  than  any  other. 
By  fu  the  greater  number  of  individuals  belong  to  the  typical  variety  Bwaimoni^  but 
we  have  as  extremes  var.  altctor,  the  Gray-cheek^  Thrush,  and  a  Huiall*  variety,  length 
6^  inches,  biU  only  |,  with  the  olive  of  the  back  suffused  with  tawny,  in  this  respect 
resembling  var.  uatulatuaof  the  Pacific  coast,  but  having  the  spots  on  the  breast  darker. 
Theboffof  this  variety  is  much  more  decided,  especially  on  the  eyelids  and  line  from 
above  the  eye  to  the  bill.  On  very  high  colored  fall  specimens  tlie  buff  of  the  breast 
isionietimes  prolonged  in  a  pale  median  line  to  the  middle  of  the  belly.  The  obscure 
bar  at  the  base  of  the  secondaries  and  inner  primaries  is  creamy  buff  in  mcaiiiHoni 
proper,  white  iu  var.  alicUB,  and  brownish- white  in  the  small  variety. 

The  Gray-cbeeked  variety  arrives  a  few  days  later  in  the  spring  than  the  Wood  or 
Wilwo's  Thrush,  the  typical  Olive-back  nearly  a  week  later,  followed  shortly  after  by 
the  small  variety,  which,  in  1H73,  remained  till  June  1,  and  was  the  most  terrestriul  in 
it«  habits,  frequenting  brush  heaps  in  sparse,  wet  woodland.  In  the  fall  tbe  Graiy- 
cheeked  variety  makes  it-s  appearance  sooner  than  tbe  others. 

Blub  Wakblru  (D.  ccerulea).  Not  common  in  most  places;  is  tolerably  common  in 
Central  Ohio.  I  have  found  them  in  considerable  numbers  in  May  and  June.  Towards 
the  close  of  June  I  have  found  the  young  fully  fledged  in  oak  woods,  where  they  prob- 
ably breed.  The  song  ot  this  bird  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Bay- 
viog  Bunting,  though  less  loud.  ' 

YELLow-TnuoATKD  VVAitBLEK  (/).  dominxco).  Has  perhaps  a  northern  limit  in  this 
State.  In  this  vicinity  they  are  among  the  most  regular  and  earliest  to  arrive  ot  the 
&mily.  1  have  noted  them  before  the  arrival  of  the  Yellow  Warbler,  and  even  before 
'  the  last  frosts  and  snow.  They  commonly  follow  the  streams  in  their  migrations,  and 
may  be  readily  recognized  by  their  comparatively  loud  and  frequent  note,  which  almost 
exactly  resemble*)  that  of  the  Indigo-bird  on  its  tirst  arrival.  They  soon  disperse 
IhroDgh  the  woo<lland  and  appear  in  the  shade-trees  and  gardens  of  the  city.  I  have 
never  frinnd  them  breeding.  They  return  south  in  September  by  the  same  route  as  iu 
the  gpriog  migration. 

,  Okdau  Biro  (.-1.  ccdrorum).  I  have  taken  one  spring  specimen  in  very  high  plumage, 
m  which  the  ^tjr  central  tail  feathers  possesse<l  the  waxen  tips.  The  length  of  the 
specimen  was  7.05  inches,  the  color  much  darker  than  usual. 

Brotherly-lovk  Viheo  (  Vireo  philadelphicm).  I  saw  them  on  September  16,  to  the 
nnmberof  twenty  to  thirty,  iu  beech  woo<llaud,  accompanying  the  Ked-eyed  Vireos 
OQ  their  southern  migration. 

U)GORRHEAD  Shrikr  (C.  ludoricianus).  Usually  considered  to  bo  confined  to  the 
^Qth  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  and  the  white-rumped  variety  {exeubitoroides)^  hereto- 
fore sapposed  to  have  its  eastern  limit  in  Illiuois ;  but  botli  occur  not  uncommonly 
with  Q8,  and  appear  to  be  on  the  increase.  They  arrive  early  in  April.  My  observa- 
tiona  coincide  with  those  made  by  Mr.  Trippe  in  Iowa  (Naturalist,  1873,  41)7),  except 
(bat  We  have  specimens  which  might  bo  cousidered  typical  ludoiHiianus.  On  the  31st 
^May,  1873,  I  captured  a  family  of  these  birds,  the  male  of  which  was  clearly  of  the 
^hite-ramped  variety,  but  lighter  than  Illinois  specimens  of  the  same.  The  female 
planted  the  typical  features  of  hidovidanus.  The  length  of  the  male  was  9  inches ; 
^«  female,  8^.  The  young  were  just  from  their  nest  in  a  hedge.  They  were  light 
^y,  dusky  waved  above,  decidedly  waved  below,  and  with  the  head-stripe  not  meet' 
*>9  in  front  of  tbe  eye,  and  considerably  restricted.  My  observations  are  not  sulli- 
^6DtIy  extended  to  venture  an  opinion,  bnt  from  such  as  I  have  made,  I  would  not 
^surprised  if  it  should  be  determined,  that  to  the  north  and  west  tbe  White-rumped 
oluike  passed  insensibly  into  the  northern  bird  {bor€ali8)j  as  with  us  it  does  into  the 
MQtheni  form. 

8oNQ  Sparrow  (Jf.  melodia).   Dr.  Abbott,  in  the  Naturalist,  1870,  page  378,  calls  at- 
tention to  a  variation  in  the  song  of  this  bird,  and  asks  if  others  have  noticed  it.    With 
^  it  is  resident  in  comparatively  small  numbers  in  winter.    During  the  fall  months  its 
^g  is  seldom  or  never  beard.    In  December  I  have  observ'ed  them  peTcW^  m  \Xi^  V^^ 
^  *  forest  tree,  Bingiog  with  vivacity  a  contiouous  song,  which  wa&  a\U>^<b\>\i«t  i\^SS»L- 
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ent  from  their  usual  spring  notes.    The  position  and  song  were  sach  that  I  failed  to 
recognize  the  bird,  and  on  two  occasions  have  shot  them  before  suspecting  the  tnie  xia- 
ture  of  the  case.    When  alarmed  in  this  position,  they  drop  almost  pcrpendicala^i>]y 
to  the  ground,  as  in  the  habit  of  the  Brown  Thrush,  a  miniature  of  which,  in  attit^nde 
and  song,  they  seem  to  be.    I  have  heard  the  same  song  near  the  ground,  but  not  oCt^o. 
Late  in  January  their  wmter  song  is  freely  varied  with  passages  from  their  well-kaoim 
summer  notes,  and  by  the  first  of  March  the  peculiar  notes  of  winter  have  all  db- 
appeared. 

Lahk  Finch  (C  grammaca).   Usually  considered  to  find  its  eastern  limit  in  Illinois, 
is  a  summer  i-esident  in  this  locality.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  both  it  and  the  Shrike, 
above  mentioned,  are  comparatively  recent  additions  to  our  fauna.    I  first  saw  it  in 
I860,  since  wtiich  time  it  has  increased  in  numbers,  and  at  present  is  not  uncomrooo. 
It  nests  in  meadows,  and  the  youug  take  to  trees  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  fly.    I  sus- 
pect, from  not  meeting  either  these  birds  or  the  Shrikes  after  the  breeding  season  is 
fairly  over,  that  they  join  their  comrades  in  the  west  before  going  south.    [This  spe- 
cies has  occurred  in  Florida  (spec,  in  Mus.  S.  I.)--E.  C] 

Night-Hawk  (C.  popetue),  I  have  noticed,  when  skinning  this  bird,  that  the  male, 
in  spring,  exhales  a  strong  hircine  odor.  K  this  is  common  to  all  birds  of  the  family, 
it  may  have  added  apparent  reason  to  the  superstition  from  which  the  family  name  is 
derived.  1 

Chimnky  Swallow  (C  pelasgia).  No  writer  seems  to  have  mentioned  what  many 
have  noticed  in  this  bird,  that  the  broad  line  of  black  extending  from  the  nostrils  along 
the  bill  to  the  gape,  across  the  lores,  io  front  of  and  above  the  eyes,  is  composed  of 
feathers  of  difierent  structure  from  those  of  the  general  plumage.  These  are  short  and 
thick  set,  remarkably  velvety  both  to  the  eye  and  touch. 

There  is  another  curious  anomaly  in  this  remarkable  bird,  which  I  have  not  seen 
mentioned  :    On  the  under-surface  of  the  wing  a  linear  bare  space  will-  be  noticed.* 
extending  from  the  carpal-joint  to  the  base  of  the  first  primary.    This  seems  to  hav^ 
been  caused  by  friction,  and  suggests  that  the  bird  uses  the  wings  to  assist  the  fe^^ 
aud  spiny  tail  in  clinging  to  the  chimuey-side.    That  certain  birds  do  make  use  ^^ 
their  wings  as  supports  has  been  affirmed  in  the  pages  of  the  Naturalist ;  but  if  thi^ 
is  really  the  case  do  they  not  violate  the  law  laid  down  for  them  by  Owen  (?),  whosaj'^ 
(Anat.  of  Vert.  vol.  ii,  p.  6) :  "In  no  case  do  the  anterior  limbs  (wings)  take  any  shar^ 
in  stationary  support  or  prehension." 


Note. — Neither  of  the  North  American  species  of  so-called  Poospiza  has  occurred, 
my  knowledge,  in  the  Missouri  region,  but  either  may  yet  be  found  in  the  southwest — ^ 
ern  portion. 

These  birds  seem  scarcely  congeneric  with  the  type  of  Poospiza^  Embenza  nigro-rufa^ 
D'Orbig.,  aud,  in  the  extremd  subdivision  which  at  present  obtains,  may  be  distin — 
guished  under  the  following  names: 

Amphispiza,  CoueSj  n.  g.  (type  Emheriza  hilineata,  Cass.) 

Amphispiza  nnjNEATA,  Coues, 

Emheriza  hilineata,  Cass.,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  P.  v,  1850, 104,  pi.  3  (Texas) ;  111.  1854, 150,  pi.  23. 

Poospiza  hilineata,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  7. — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  470 ;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  part 
ii,  1859,  Birds,  15.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  Parkers  Route,  Birds,  14.— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 203.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  483  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila, 
Acad.  1866,  86  (Arizona).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  140.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 
590,  pi.  26,  fig.  8. 

Hab, — Middle  Province  of  the  United  States.    North  40^.    South  into  Mexico. 
Amphispiza  uellii,  Coues, 

Emheriza  belliij  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1850,  104,  pi.  4  (California). 

Poospiza  heUii,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857, 7.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  470.— Heernc.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1859,  pt.  vi,  46.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  86  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870,  204.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177  (Ogden,  Utah,  var.  necadensis, 
Ri DOW.).— Coues.  Key,  1872,  141.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  593,  pi.  26,  f.  9. 

Zonotrichia  beUii,  Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  i,  pi.  14. 

Hah. — Of  A.  helUi  proper.  Southern  California.    Of  A.  hellii  var.  nevtutensis  (^Ridgway^ 
Rep.  Birds  40th  parallel,  in  press ;  B.  D.  f  Ii.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 594),  Middle  Province  o^' 
the  United  States,  to  40^,  and  somewhat  beyond. 
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SUBORDER  v>Jjil.ilL-LL±  V/XtJjkJ«  No  N -melodious  Passe  res. 

Family  TYRANNID^ :  American  Flycatchers. 

MILVULUS  FORFICATUS,  (Gm.)  Sw. 
Swallow-tailed  Flycatcher;  Scissor-taii. 

Uutioixpa  forficaia^  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 931  (Moucherolle  h  quene  foarcfaiie  do  Moxi- 
qae,  Buff.,  P,  E.  677).— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  71. — Steph.,  8baw's 
Gen.  Zool.  x,  413,  pi.  3.— Bp.,  Am.  Ora.  i,  1825,  15,  pi.  2,  f.  1 ;  Syn.  1828, 275.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  i,  18:^2,  275.— Aud.,  Orn,  Biog.  iv,  1838,  426,  pi.  359,  f.  3. 

Tfm%n»  forficatusy  Temm.,  Tabl.  Meth.  24.— Say,  Long's  Exp.  li,  1823,  224. — Nutt., 
Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  309. 

MUnlmfmficatwi,  Sw.,  Classif.  B.ii,  225.— Rich.,  List,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838,25.— Aud., 
Syn.  1839,  38.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  197,  pi.  33.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  192;  Not. 
Delat.  87.— Woodii.,  Sitgr.  Rep,  185:5,  73  (Texas  aud  Indian  Territory). — SCL., 
P.  Z.  8.  1857,  204  (Xalapa).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  169.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859, 
79.— ScL.,  Ibis,  ia59,  439 ;  Cat.  1862,  237.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  121  (Gua- 
temala).—Taylor,  Ibis,  1860,  114  (Honduras).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  ix,  1861,  252 
(Costa  Rica). — Lawu.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  116.— SUMicii.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  ?, 
1869,  556  (Vera  Cruz).— Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  365,  No.  5563.— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873  3  (Fort  Riley,  Kans.). — Abbott,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1872,  367  (accidental 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  169,  fig.  110».— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
ii,  1874,  311,  pi.  43,  f.  1. 

Tjirannus  mexicanus,  Stepu.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  1826,  135. 

Mmdcapa  spectahiliay  Light.,  **  Mus.  Bei'ol." 

J7a(.— Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  Texas,  and  southward  into  South  America. 

Tbis  pexjuliarly  elegaut  species,  not  inaptly  called  '^bird  of  paradise'' 
by  the  Texans,  is  merely  a  straggler  to  the  Missouri  watershed.  The 
single  instance  I  know  of  its  occurrence  in  this  region,  is  that  cited  by 
Prof.  Snow,  on  Prof.  Baird's  authority.  It  is  abundant  in  this  country 
only  in  some  parts  of  Texas ;  Dr.  Woodhouse,  however,  gives  it  as  not 
nncommon  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Like  its  equally  graceful  relative, 
tie  Fork-tailed  Flycatcher,  M.  tyrmmus,  it  has  been  known  to  wander 
even  to  New  Jersey,  where  a  specimen  was  lately  captured  near  Tren- 
ton. Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Prentiss  and  I  stated  that  a  Milvulusj  inoh- 
^^\y  forfiiuitusj  had  been  seen  at  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Mr.  O.  Drexler. 
I  only  mention  this  to  throw  discredit  upon  it;  having  since  found  rcii- 
sou  to  believe  that  we  were  imposed  upon  by  the  collector. 

The  eggs  of  this  Flycatcher  are  not  with  certainty  distinguishable 
from  those  of  a  Kingbird ;  they  are,  however,  rather  smaller,  and  per- 
haps on  an  average  a  little  more  nearly  globular.  Size,  scarcely  0.90 
by  0.70. 

TYEANNUS  CAROLINENSIS,  (Gm.)  Temm. 

Kingbird;  Bee-martin, 

^•M  tyrannusy  LiNN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  136  (Catesby,  i.  55,  pi.  55 ;  Beiss.,  ii,  391 : 
P.  E.  537).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  302.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  81. 

^»»M  tyrannus  var.  caroUnensis  et  ludovicianuBj  Gm.,  i,  1788,  302.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i, 

-.         1790,  82  (P.  E.  676). 

^jrannnf  caroUneimSy  Temm.,  Tabl.  Meth.  24.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  79.— Bd.,  B. 
N.  A.  18.58,  171.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  167.— Ha  yd.,  Rep. 
1862, 157.— Lord,  Pr.  l^oy.  Arty,  Inst.  1864,  113  (Britiab  Co\\xm\i\\x^.— \^k?«\^», 
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Add.  Lye.  viii,  1865, 183  (Nicaragua).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  311.— Snow.  B 
Kane.  1873,  3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179  (Utah  aud  Wyomingj.- 
Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ten  1870,  463.-  Merk.,  ibid,  1872,  689.— Hold.-Aikek 
Pr.  Bo8t.  Soc.  1872,  205.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  169,  pi.  2,  figs.  1,  2 ;  lig.  110»» ;  iig 
111.— B.  B.  <&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  316,  pi.  43,  f.  4;  and  of  most  late  writers. 

Muwicapa  rex,  Bart.,  Frag.  Nat.  Hist.  Pa.  1799, 18. 

Muscicapa  lyrannus,  WiLS.,  Am.  Oru.  i,  1808,  66,  pi.  13,  f.  1. — Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 66.— Nutt. 
Man.  i,  1832,  265.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  403,  v,  420;  pi.  79;  Syn.  1839,  40;  B 
Am.  i,  204,  pi.  56.— Giii.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  39. 

Tyrannm  pipiri,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  73,  pi.  44. — Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  478.— SCL. 
Cat.  1862,  236.— GUNDL.,  Rep.  1865,  239  (Cuba).--CouE8,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871 
26.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1866, 189  (Peru) ;  1870,  837  (Honduras). 

Tyrannus  intrepiduSy  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1824, 214,  pi.  133 ;  Ency.  Meth.  849.— Sw.,Philo« 
Mag.  i,  1827,  368 ;  Quart.  Journ.  xx,  1826,  274.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831 
1*37.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  24.— Woodh..  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  73.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857 
232 ;  ia58,  302  (Oaxaca).— Moore,  ibid.  1859,  55  (Honduras).— Scl.,  Ibis,  1859 
439.— SCMICH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cruz). 

**  Mtfinrchus  intrepidus^  BuRM.,"  Verz.  Mus.  Hal.  46  {Cabanis), 

Maacicapa  aninwsa^  LiciiT.,  Verz.  1823,  54,  No.  558. 

Tyrannus  leucogaattr,  Stbpii.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  1826,  132. 

Tyrannus  vieillotii,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  138  (=Gal.  Ois.  pi.  133). 

fla&.— North  America  at  large.  North  to  "  57°  or  further  "  (Richardson),  West  tc 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  beyond  which  only  observed  in  Washington  and  Oregon  Terri- 
tories, and  British  Columbia,  breeds  thVonghout.  Winters  on  our  extreme  southern 
border  (Audubon)y  and  thence  into  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  to  Pern.   ColNk. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Exvedition. —4092,  4695,  Upper  Missouri;  5235-36,  near  Fori 
Pierre,  Dakota ;  5237-38,  Farm  Island,  Missouri  River ;  8095,  Fremont,  on  Platte. 

Later  Expeditions.^GOUO,  60765,  Wyoming  ;  61770-1,  62287,  62289,  Idaho. 

The  Missouri  furnishes  to  this  and  other  species  a  highway  across  the 
central  plains,  of  which  it  readily  avails  itself,  and,  crossing  the  moaat- 
ains  of  Montana,  it  occurs  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories.    As 
Mr.  Allen  observes  in  a  letter  to  me,  it  is  ^'  abundant  .throughout  East- 
ern and  Middle  Kansas,  and  more  or  less  common  at  Colorado  City, 
Denver.  Cheyenne  and  Ogden,  indicating  for  it  a  more  general  western 
range  than  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  have,  and  showing  that  it  may 
readily  reach  the  coast  region  of  Oregon  by  way  of  the  passes  north  of 
the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  perhaps,  also,  by  way  of  the  Great 
Utah  Basin  and  the  valley  of  the  Columbia.    In  Colorado  it  disappean 
near  the  base  of  the  foot-hills,  no  species  of  the  genus  being  met  witk 
above  about  7,000  feet."    Mr.  Trippe  also  attests  its  abundance  in  Colo- 
rado, on  the  plains,  and  it  even  straggles  as  high  up  as  Idaho  Springs. 
Through  Northern  Dakota,  during  the  whole  summer,  I  found  it  to  be* 
one  of  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  birds  wherever  there  was  any 
timber. 

TYEANNUS  VERTICALIS,  Say. 
Arkansas  Flycatcher* 

Tyrannus  verticalis,  Say,  Long^s  Exp.  ii,  1823,  60.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1840,  360.— Bp.,  IM 
1838, :« ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  192.— Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  173.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  B.  Bep. 
X,  18.59,  pt.  vi,  37.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Tcr.  1860,  168.— Hayd^  Bep. 
1862,  157.— Loiu),  Pr.  Artv.  lust,  iv,  1864, 113  (British  Columbia).— Bryant, P^* 
Bost.  Soc.  X,  1865,  96  (PJympton,  Me.).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,59- 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  312.— Snow,  B.  Kt  ns.  1873,  3.— Stkv.,  U.  S:  Geol.Snrv. 
Ter.  1870,  463.— Mkru.,  ibid.  1872,  690.- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  1872, 179  (Kw- 
sas  aud  westward).— Aiken.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  205.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 170, 
figs.  110%  112.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  324,  pi.  43,  f.  2. 

Muscicapa  verticalis,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i.  1825,  18,  pi.  2,  fig.  2.— Bp.,  Syu.  1828,  67.-NinTn 
Man.  i,  1832,  273.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  422,  pi.  359:  Syn.  1839,39;  R 
Am,  i,  1840,  199,  pi.  54. 

Laphyctes  rerticalui,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  77. 

Hab.— Western  United  States,  from  Middle  Kansas  and  Western  Iowa  (Allen, Me** 
Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  498),  to  the  Pacific,  especially  abnndant  on  the  high  central  pl*"^ 
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5K9, 5260,  5262,  Fort  Lookout ;  5240,  5242^  5243,  5246,  5252,  5253,  5256,  Farm  Island 
Miwoari  River ;  5261,  5266,  mouth  Powder  River ;  8896,  8898,  8899,  Loup  Fork. 
LaUr  £2p€dt«iaii«.-60437-9,  61135,  Wyoming ;  61748-51,  Utah  ;  61772,  61781,  Idaho. 

The  very  extensive  series  taken  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition^ 
demonstrates  the  abandancB  of  the  species  in  the  Cri)per  Missouri  and 
Platte  regions.  Speaking  of  its  occurrence  with  the  Kingbird,  Dr.  Hay- 
den  says  that  the  two  are  often  found  together,  but  notices  that  this 
species  *'  does  not  make  its  appearance,  however,  till  we  reach  a  point 
about  one  hundred  miles  below  Fort  Pierre,  and  thence  to  the  mount- 
ains. The  T.  carolinensis  diminishes  in  numbers,  while  the  T.  verticalis 
becomes  exceedingly  abundant,  occurring  in  vast  numbers  along  the 
wooded  portions  of  streams."  Wo  may  accept  this  as  indicating,  in 
general,  the  respective  bearing  of  the  species  upon  the  regions  in  ques- 
tion, but  T.  verticalis  is  certainly  found  much  further  east  than  Dr. 
Hayden  supposed,  as  will  be  observed  by  the  above  citations.  I  never 
saw  it,  to  my  knowledge,  in  Arizona,  but  Dr.  Cooper  observed  it  at  Fort 
Hojave,  on  the  Colorado.  He  describes  a  nest,  taken  at  Santa  Barbara, 
in  the  following  terms :  ^'  This  nest  was  built  on  a  branch  of  low  oak, 
near  the  town,  was  live  inches  wide,  and  constructed  of  lichens,  twigs, 
coarse  grass,  and  wool,  lined  with  hair;  the  four  eggs  it  contained  were 
creamy-white,  spotted  with  purple  of  two  shades  near  the  large  end, 
measuring  0.94  by  0.70."  The  habits  and  manners  of  the  species  are,  in 
all  essentials,  the  same  as  those  of  Kingbird,  familiar  to  all. 

Mr.  Allen  has  favored  me  with  an  interesting  communication  pre- 
pared for    the    present  report:     *'The  Arkansas  Flycatcher  occurs 
abundantly  as  far  east  as  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  where  it  is  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  characteristic  of  the  woodland  birds.    It  seems 
even  more  pugnacious  than  its  relative,  the  Kingbird,  the  males  fight- 
ing with  each  other  almost  constantly ;  and  it  is  equally  alert  in  driving 
other  birds  from  the  vicinity  of  its  nest.    Its  notes  are  harsher  and 
loader  than  those  of  the  Kingbird,  though  at  times  rather  more  musical ; 
they  are  marked  by  the  same  general  character.    It  is  more  graceful  on 
the  wing  than  the  latter  bird,  possessing  rather  superior  powers  of 
%ht,  yet  resembling  it  closely  in  general  habits.    It  constructs  a  rather 
^Qlky  and  conspicuous  nest,  composed  outwardly  of  the  coarse  stems  of 
plants,  softly  lined  with  finer  material,  generally  hair ;  it  is  placed  on 
the  outer  and  higher  branches  of  quite  large  trees.    The  eggs,  com- 
iiionlj  five  in  number,  in  size,  shape,  and  color  so  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  Kingbird  as  not  to  be  always  distinguishable.    Dozens  of  pairs 
^ere  breeding  in  the  narrow  belt  of  timber  bordering  Big  Creek,  on  the 
Military  Reservation  at  Fort  Hays.    Wo  also  found  them  nesting  in 
Elated  trees  at  the  heads  of  ravines,  sometimes  several  miles  from  any 
<>ther  tree  or  shrub. 

^*The  species  is  probably  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  plains,  along 
^11  the  timbered  portions  of  the  streams,  from  Middle  Kansas  westward 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Along  the  South  Platte  and  its  tributaries, 
^ear  Denver,  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  species,  but  it  ranges 
^^ly  a  little  way  into  the  foot-hills.  None  were  met  with  in  South  Park, 
^or  at  any  point  in  Colorado,  above  7,000  feet.  During  the  latter  part 
^^  August  they  were  abundant  on  Crow  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chey- 
^iine,  although  the  arboreal  vegetation  was  limited  to  a  few  dwarfed 
^^luQips  of  willows.  It  was  here  partially  gregarious,  loose  flocks  of 
^veral  dozens  being  sometimes  met  with,  composed  almost  wholly  of 
young  birds.    These  roving  parties  had  doubtless  wandered  here  from 
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the  open  woodlands,  the  nearest  of  which  were  abont  a  hundred  miles 
distant.  We  also  met  with  a  few  individuals  at  Ogden,  Utah,  and  it 
doubtless  occupies  the  intervening  country  at  all  favorable  points.^' 

In  Utah,  according  to  Mr.  Merriain,  "Arkansas  Flycatchers  are 
numerous  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin,  as  they  are  among  the  cotton- 
woods  and  bushes  that  border  most  of  the  streams  between  Salt  Lake 
and  Fort  llall.  From  the  5th  to  the  28th  of  June  I  collected  four  of 
their  nest«;  they  were  placed  on  willows  or  cottonwoods,  from  eight  to 
fifteen  feet  above  the  ground ;  were  composed  of  fibrous  root«,  pieces  of 
dead  sage-brush  (Artemisia),  dry  grass,  &e.,  lined  with  wool  and  other 
soft  substan<!;es.  The  first  nest  t  hat  I  found  was  really  very  beautiful,  as 
well  as  curious;  it  was  composed  of  fibrous  roots,  stalks  of  dry  grass, 
wool,  pieces  of  sage-brush,  with  here  and  there  a  few  leaves,  and  is 
lined  with  wool,  fibrous  bark,  and  thread,  with  a  feather  occasionally 
showing  itself;  there  is  much  wool  on  the  outside  and  all  through  the 
nest,  giving  it  a  soft,  downy  appearance.  This  beautiful  structure  con- 
tained four  cream-colored  eggs,  spotted  with  reddish  and  dark  brown, 
the  spots  being  most  numerous  near  the  large  end.'' 

TYKANNUS  VOCIFEEANS,  Sw. 
Cassln's  Flycatcher. 

Tyrannus  vociferanH,  Sw.,  Quart.  Jour.  Sci.  xx,  1H26,  273;  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  368.--BD., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  174;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  8,  pi.  10.— ScL..  P.  Z.  8.  1^9. 
38.'5  (Oaxaca).— Sci..  &  Salv.,  Ihis,  1859, 121  (Vera  Paz).— Scl.,  Ibis,  1«'*9,439: 
Cat.  1862, 235  (Mexico).— CoiKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 59  (Arizona). — SUMICH., 
Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  314.— Aikex, 
Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872, 205  (Soutbeaat  Wyoming.— Mekr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872, 
690.— Coles,  Key,  1872, 170,  fi^.  1  lO**.- B.  B.  &  R., N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 327,  pi. 43, f. 5. 

Laphyctes  rociferans,  Cah.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  77. 

Tyraimu8  cassini,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  39,  pi.  3,  fig.  2  (Texas). 

Muscicapa  satellvs,  LiciiT.,  "Mus.  Berol."  (Cahanis). 

Hah, — Southwestern  United  States;  Western  Texas  to  Southern  California.  North 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Hills.  South  through  Mexico  to  Guatemala.  ''A  few  of 
this  species  winter  at  Santa  Cruz,  latitude  37^ .  »  #  #  #  resident  as  far  north  w 
Los  Angeles  "  ( Cooper), 

Later  Expeditions, — 61747,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Aiken's  memorandum  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  near  the 
Black  Hills  is  the  northernmost  record  1  have  found,  and  it  extends  the 
known  range  of  the  bird  into  the  Missouri  region.  This  observer  first 
noticed  it  the  second  week  in  May,  in  the  same  places  where  be  found 
T.  verticalis.  Further  south  it  is  an  abundant  and  characteristic  species, 
mostly  replacing  T.  verticalis  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  I  found  it 
plentiful  in  both  these  Territories,  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  at  Whipple's  Pass,  westward.  It  is  only  a  summer  resident 
in  upper  Arizona,  where  it  arrives  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
remains  until  toward  October,  frequenting  all  wooded  localities.  Its 
habits,  according  to  ray  observations,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of 
T.  verticalis;  the  nidificatiou  and  the  eggs  are  similar. 

MYIARCHUS  CRINITUS,  (Linn.)  Cab. 
Great  Crested  Flycatcher. 

a.  crinitus. 

Musdcapa  crinita,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  325.— Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  75,  pi.  13, 
fig.  2.— lip.,  Syn.  1828,  67.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  271.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  176  J 
V,  4^3;  pi  1-29;  Syn.  1839, 40 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 20^,  pi.  57.— Pdtn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 
Jj  I6o0,  mi  (MassttcLusetttt). 
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TgrannuM  crinituSy  8w.,  Qniirt.  Jonrn.  xx,  1826,  271.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  25. — Nutt., 

i,  1840,  302.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  1858,  182. 
Myiobiiu  crinittts,  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds,  i,  248. 
TfraMnula  crinitaj  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  189. — Hartl.,  Verz.  Mas.  Brem.  49.— Kaup, 

P.  Z.  8. 1851,  51.— WOODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  73. 
Myiardius  ainitus.  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  479.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 178.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis, 
i,  1859, 121,  440.— DRK88.,  Ibis,  1865,  473  (Texas).- McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi, 
1866,  83  (Canada  West).-SNOW,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3.— Aixen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872,  179  (Kansas).- Coiws,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1872,  63  (critical).— COUBS,  Key, 
1872,  171.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  334,  pi.  43,  fig.  3. 
yigmaz  criuitiUf  Cab.,  Mas.  Heiu.  ii,  1859,  73  (type). 
Myiarekus  (Myianax)  criniinSj  Sci^,  Cat.  Am.  B.  2:^2. 
Pfroetpkaltis  {Myionax)  crimtua.  Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  5518. 
Mu$daipa  ludaviciana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  934. 
Tynnnua  ludoridanua,  Vieiix.,  Ois.  A  in.  Sept.  i,  1807,  pi.  45. 
T^iiiiM  irntabiUSy  ViEiix.,  Enc.  Meth.  ii,  1823,  847. 
"^Mudcapa  rirginea,  MCller." 
"Mutcicapa  virginea  cristata,  Briss.,  Orn.  ii,  412;  Planch.  Enl.  569,  fig.  1 "  (Gray), 

For  extralimital  vars.  h.  and  c,  see  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1872,  65,  67.  In  there 
ttfiigning  T.  irritabiliSj  Vieillot,  to  the  South  American  bird  (Suiriri  pardoyrojoj  Azara, 
ii,  143,  No.  195,  Paraguay),  I  fell  into  eiTor  following  Bonaparte,  who  makes  this  iden- 
tification. I  am  apprized  by  Dr.  Sclater  that  Vieillot's  name  is  really  based  upon 
BaffoD  (P.  E.,  as  above) ;  and  is  therefore  the  true  North  American  crinitus, 

Foi.— Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  but  rarely  beyond  theCounecti- 
cnt  Valley.  Not  given  by  Trippe  as  Minnesotan.  West  to  Eastern  Kansas  and  Indian 
Territory.  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range.  Migratory.  Entirely  with- 
draws from  the  United  States  to  winter  in  Central  America,  especially  in  Guatemala. 
Costa  Rica  {LaicrencCy  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  115).  Cuba  T  {G^ndlach^  239) ;  no  other  West 
Indian  quotations  found.    (Minnesota?  Uatchy  Pr.  Minn.  Acad,  i,  54.) 

This  species  was  not  observed  by  any  of  the  Expeditions,  and  its 
Missonri  range  is  restricted,  apparently,  to  the  lowermost  portions  of 
the  river.  According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Allen  and  others,  as 
well  as  of  my  own,  it  occurs  abundantly  in  Eastern  Kansas,  gradually 
becoming  less  numerous  with  the  restriction  of  timber  to  the  westward, 
being  already  rare  in  Middle  Kansas.  Mr.  Allen  only  saw  one  during 
hi8  six  weeks  stay  at  Fort  Hays. 

No  eggs  of  this  country  are  more  peculiar  than  those  of  the  Myiarchij 
and  they  are  alike  in  all  our  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  curious  pattern  of  coloration.  Upon  a 
bnff  or  rich  clay-color  ground  are  drawn  lengthwise  unnumbered  mark- 
ings of  rich,  dark  purplish-chestnut,  or  purplish-chocolate,  with  others 
of  a  paler  shade  of  the  same.  The  markings  are  of  a  peculiar  sharp, 
scratchy  character,  as  if  made  with  a  fine  pen.  At  the  butt  the  scratches 
are  nsuall^'  expansive  and  continent,  but  elsewhere  are  distinct,  and 
maintain  for  the  most  part  their  longitudinal  direction,  although  in 
many  samples  the  scratches  run  in  every  way.  The  size  of  the  egg  of 
crinittu  is  about  0.85  by  0.G2. 

MYIARGHUS  CINERASCENS,  (Lawr.)  Scl. 
Ash-throated  Flycatcher, 

^JTMnula  cinerascenSy  Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1851,  109. — Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1857  81 

^ywrchHn  dnerascens,  ScL.,  Ibis,  la'SO.  121  (?  Guatemala),  440 ;  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 384  (Oaxaca); 
1871,  84 ;  Cat.  1862,  238  (cxcl.  syn.  T.  mexicanusy  Kaup).— Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  S. 
1^2,  69  (critical).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 171. 

^Hwrchus  criniUu  var.  cifivrascena,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  337,  pi.  43,  fig.  6. 

-"JfwrcAm  mexicanus^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 171)  (wee  Kaup  ;  ncc  M.  mexicanu$j  Lawk.,  Ann. 
Lye.  ix,  1869,  202).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  37,  pi.  4.— Coues, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  ,59.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,557  (Vera  Cruz).— - 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  316.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  205  (near  Black  Hills). 

yitifdm  mencamus  var.  pertinaXy  Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859,  303  (Ca]^  Bt.  LucqaV 

'''l^ax  wuxkoMiw,  Cab,,  Mus.  HeJn,,  ii,  18SJ9,  74. 
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JBTa^.—Soathwesteni  United  Stotes.  North  to  the  Black  Hills  (^0^);  Utah 
(McCarthy) 'f  Nevada  (/^tcf^icaj^).  8onth  through  Mexico.  Texas  to  the  Pacific;  Cape 
St.  Lucas;  Mazatlan  (Grayson) ;  Gnatemala(f).  Said  by  Dr.  Cooper  to  winter  in  the 
Colorado  Valley  as  high  as  Fort  Mojave. 

The  characters  of  this  species,  and  its  synoDjiny,  will  be  foand  fully 
discussed  in  my  pai>er  of  1872,  above  cited. 

As  ill  the  case  of  the  preceding  species,  Mr.  Aiken  again  famishes  a 
northernmost  quotation,  carrying  the  known  range  into  Wyoming.  It 
had  before  been  brought  from  Utah  and  Nevada,  but  its  centre  of  abun- 
dance in  the  United  States  appears  to  be  somewhat  further  south. 
I  found  it  numerous  in  the  mountains  of  Arizona,  there  occupying  the 
place  of  criniiMSj  as  Gassiu's  does  of  the  Arkansas  Flycatcher.  It  is 
tiiere  only  a  summer  resident,  arriving  late  in  April,  and  remaining 
through  most  of  September.  Avoiding  the  depths  of  the  pineries,  it 
resorts  to  the  oak  openings,  brushy  ravines,  and  the  fringes  of  wood 
along  the  streams.  Its  habits  and  manners  recall  those  of  crinitus  in 
every  particular.  I  never  found  the  nest,  which  is  thus  describe<l  by 
Dr.  Beermann :  ^^The  nest,  found  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  in  a  de- 
serted squirrel's  or  Woodpecker's  hole,  is  composed  of  grasses  lined 
with  feathers.  The  eggs,  five  in  number,  are  cream-colored,  marked 
and  speckled  with  purplish-red  dashes  and  faint  neutral-tint  blotches." 

The  species  is  of  very  general  distribution  in  Mexico,  in  many  places 
associated  with  the  resident  variety  of  crinittis  (var.  cooperi  of  that 
country).  In  the  United  States  it  is  migratory,  retiring  to  or  beyond 
our  boundary  in  the  fall. 

SAYORNIS  SAYUS,  (Bp.)  Bd. 
Say's  Flycatcher. 

Muscicapa  saya^  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  182fi,  20,  pi.  2,  fig.  3 ;  Syn.  1828,  67.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  277.— A UD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  428,  pT.  359 ;  Syn.  1839, 41 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 
217,  pi.  59. 

Tyrannula  saya,  Sw.  &  KiCH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 142,  pi.  45.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  24;  Consp. 
i,  1850,  189.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  ia')7,  81.— WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  74. 

Tyrannus  saya,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  311.. 

Tyrannus  sayii,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  1858, 183. 

Myiobius  sayus,  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds,  i,  249. 

Ochthoeca  saya,  Cad.,  Wieg.  Archiv,  1847,  255. 

Aulanax  sayus^  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  2. 

8ayami8  sayus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 185 ;  Mex.  Bound,  ii,  1859,  Birds,  9.— Kknn.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  i  v,  24.— Hebkm.,  ibid,  pt.  vi,  37.— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862, 15b.— CoUES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  60  (Arizona).— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 179  (Colo- 
rado and  Wyoming).— Aiken,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  1872, 205.— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Sunr. 
Ter.  1870,  463.— Merr.,  ibid,  1H72,  690.— CoUES,  Key,  1872, 172.— B.  B.  &;  R.,  N. 
A.  B.  ii,  1874,  347,  pi.  45,  tig.  3. 

Theromyias  «ay»,  Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  67  (type). 

Tyrannula  pallida,  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  367. 

Sayomi8  pallidus.  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  127,  204 ;  1859,  366  (Xalapa);  Cat.  1862, 199  (Gri- 
zaba).- SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  438 

Hab, — Western  North  America,  from  the  high  central  plains  to  the  Pacific.  North 
to  latitude  60^  (Richardson),  Soath  to  Mexico.  Breeds  apparently  throughout  moat 
of  its  range  (Texas,  Dress  ,  Ibis,  1865,  473),  and  winters  along  onr  southern  border. 

Lieutenant  /Parreii'*  JKjrpodiiioii.— 5267,  Knife  River :  5268,  Fort  Union ;  5269,  Cannon- 
ball  River,  8293-4,  Black  Hills. 

Later  Expeditions,— bAdOb,  60448,  60766,  Wyoming ;  61769,  Utah. 

This  is  au  abandant  species  througboat  its  range,  in  suitable  places, 
and  one  of  the  hardier  birds  of  the  family,  proceeding  as  far  north,  ap- 
parently, as  any,  and  further  than  most.  It  is  also  one  of  the  earliest 
migrants,  in  this  respect  agreeing  with  8.  fmcm  of  the  East.  From  its 
winter  quarters  along  our  southern  border,  in  the  valleya  of  the  Ck>lo- 
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rado  and  Gila,  and  in  Soathern  California,  it  begins  to  move  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  by  the  following  month  has  accomplished  the  first  stages  of 
its  journey.  According  to  Dr.  Richardson,  it  reaches  the  Saskatchewan 
early  in  May.  It  returns  very  leisurely,  tarrying  by  the  way,  not  fairly- 
resamiug  its  winter  station  until  November. 

In  its  habits  it  is  nearest  8.  nigricans,  but  also  in  a  noticeable  degree 
resembles  the  arboreal  species  of  the  East.  It  is  a  bird  of  open  country, 
Ihe  Flycatcher  of  the  plains.  As  we  ride  through  the  rank  herbage  of 
the  innumerable  ravines  that  trend  toward  the  watercourses  of  the 
west,  among  the  sage-brush  of  the  still  more  inhospitable  regions,  or  in 
lett  forbidding  valleys,  environed  by  forests,  that  lie  among  the  moun- 
tUD8,  Say's  Flycatcher  may  often  be  seen,  singly  or  in  pairs,  perciied 
OD  the  stunted  vegetation.  We  may  approach  quite  near  without 
alarming  it,  hear  its  sharp  note,  observe  its  characteristic  attitude  as 
it  sits  in  wait  for  passing  insects,  ready  for  instant  action,  and  then  see 
it  sally  into  the  air  to  capture  its  prey  with  a  click  of  the  bill.  It  has 
the  same  vibrating  motion  of  the  tail  so  characteristic  of  S.  fuscua.  The 
nidification  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  this  species,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  nest,  if  not  in  its  position.  Sometimes  mud  is  used  in  its 
Gomposition,  sometimes  not.  The  eggs,  of  tbe  usual  number  for  this 
&mily,  are  pure  white,  unmarked,  as  in  8,fusctis,  and  also  8.  nigricans. 

SAYORNIS  FUSCUS,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Pewit  Flycatcher ;  PhcDbe-blrd. 

Mutdcapa  fu9ca,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  93  {M,  carolinensia  fusca^  Briss.,  iv,  367.)— 

ViEiLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  ie07,  68,  pi.  40 ;  Ency.  Meth.  8v>9.— Bp..  Obs.  WUs. 

1825,  No.  115;  Syn.  1828,  68.— AUD.,  Oru.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  122;  v,  1839,  424  ;  pi. 

120 ;  Svn.  1839,  43 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  22.3,  pi.  63.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  42. 
'IfmtiMla  fMca,  Rich.,  List  in  Kep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1837.— Bp.,  List,  18:38,  24. 
fytnnus  fuacuSf  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  3W. 

MifiarckMt  ftisctis.  Caw.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1847,  248.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  3G6 ;  Ibis,  1859,  440. 
^tknax/Mcw,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856, 1. 
%»nit/iwci«,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  184.— Sumicii.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera 

Crnz).- Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  158.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  473  (Texas).- Snow,  B. 

Kans.  1873,  3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  lb72, 179.— Coues,  Key.  1872,  172,  %. 

113»».— Gentry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Ib73,  292  (nesting).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

1874,  ;M3,  pi.  45,  fig.  2. 
^^i(u  fmcus.  Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  69  (type).— Scl.,  Cat.  1862,  234  (Mexico).— 

Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  18(56,  290. 
hirtictpkalns  {Empidias)  f uncus,  Gray,  Handlist,  i,  1869,  363,  No.  5539. 
UuficajM  atra,  G.M.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  946.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  278. 
^udeapa phcebCf  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  489. 
^wdwpa  nunciola,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  78,  pi.  13,  f.  4. 
^jfioHu8  nuneiolaj  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds,  i,  248. 
^rwum/a  nundolay  Bp.,  Cousp.  i,  1850,  189.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  74. 

flisi.— Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces.  West  to  the  Vermilion  River, 
or  farther.  South  into  Mexico  (Xalapa,  De  Oca,  Mus.  Lawr.).  Winters  abundantly  in 
^  tbe  Southern  States.  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range.  One  of  the  very 
sliest  migrants  in  the  spring,  reaching  the  Canadas  by  the  middle  of  April. 

Not  noticed  by  the  Expeditions. 

The  following  fresh  observatious  on  the  nidification  of  this  species, 
^y  Mr.  Gentry,  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  are  reproduced  entire,  as 
b^ing  of  sufficient  interest : 

"It  is  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  birds  of  the  same  species 
UQiformly  build  their  nests  of  the  same  materials  and  in  tbe  same  form 
*nd  Bitaation,  though  they  inhabit  different  climates.  This,  however, 
w  not  invariably  the  case,  as  a  few  observations  will  show.  On  the 
north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  some  months  since,  I  procuved  «»^n^y^V 
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nests  of  our  common  Phoebe-bird,  Sayornis  fuscuSj  which  in  size,  struc- 
ture, aud  materials,  might  be  taken  for  nests  of  species  distinct  from  the 
one  under  consideration.  As  these  nests  were  found  upon  the  horizon- 
tal beams  of  a  wagon-shed,  they  would  not  seem  tx>  require  such  com- 
pactness of  structure  as  when  built  ia  more  exposed  situations. 

'*  After  a  careful  examination  of  several  nests  from  different  localities, 
I  find  that  they  are  usually  circular  at  the  top,  with  a  depth  externally 
differing  but  little  from  the  average  diameter.  By  measurement  I 
obtain  the  following  dimensions:  Diameter  from  side  to  side,  3J  inches, 
depth  3  inches  ;  diameter  of  cavity  within,  2J  inches,  making  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lateral  walls  J  inch  ;  depth  of  cavity,  1^  inch,  indicating  a 
thickness  at  the  bottom  of  IJ  inch.  These  nests  are  composed  of  fine 
roots,  grasses,  fine  mosses,  and  hairs,  which  are  plastered  together,  and 
to  the  objects  upon  which  they  are  built,  by  pellets  of  mud ;  within  they 
are  lined  with  soft  grasses,  lint,  hairs,  and  sometimes  with  wool  anil 
feathers. 

"No.  1  of  deviation  is  nearly  circular,  with  an  average  diameter  of  4 
inches  and  a  depth  of  2  inches,  being  considerably  depressed.  Diame- 
ter of  cavity  2^  inches,  depth  1  inch  ;  thickness  of  lateral  walls  J  inch, 
at  the  bottom  1  inch.  The  nest  is  constructed  wholly  of  the  silk  of 
corn,  with  a  few  strings  and  hairs  on  the  inside  for  a  lining ;  the  absence 
of  moss  and  clay  peHets  being  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  nest ;  such 
ordinarily  indis])en8able  materials  evidently  not  being  requisite,  if  the 
site  of  the  nest  affords  any  criterion  for  judging. 

''No.  2  of  these  anomalous  forms  is  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  5 
inches,  and  a  depth  of  2J  inches  on  the  outside ;  within,  2^  inches  in 
diameter  and  2  inches  in  depth  ;  lateral  walls,  IJ  inch  in  thickness ;  in- 
ferior, J  inch.  The  entire  nest  is  composed  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
chestnut,  plucked,  doubtless,  from  fence  rails,  and  reduced  to  very  tine* 
strips  for  the  inner  part  of  the  nest,  and  gradually  attaining  a  width  of^ 
nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  on  the  exterior. 

*'  In  an  intermediate  form  between  the  ordinary  form  and  the  first,  de- 
viation therefrom,  I  find  the  diameter  4i  inches  externally,  depth  115 
inches;  cavity  2^  inches,  and  de[)th  1^  inch ;  lateral  walls,  each,  1  inch  ^ 
inferior,  ^  inch.  This  nest  is  formed  of  tine  gra^sses,  hair,  wool,  and  am 
abundance  of  moss  externally ;  within  it  is  lined  by  fine  grasses  and. 
hairs  ;  the  absence  of  clay  would  seem  to  imply  an  unexposed  ))la<;e  foz* 
its  site,  to  which  theory  looseness  of  its  structure  most  assuredly  addi^ 
weight. 

''That  a  species  which  has  always  been  known  to  build  a  nest  so  char- 
acteristics as  the  Pewee  should  deviate  so  considerably  and  suddenly, 
as  it  seems  to  be,  from  its  ordinary  habit  of  nest-building,  is  remarka- 
ble. But  such  is  the  fact,  as  the  mother-bird  was  discovered  in  the  act 
of  incubation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  possibly  these  nests  were 
stolen  property,  and  not  the  work  of  the  bird  in  question.  But  this,  I 
am  satisfied,  is  not  the  case.  The  individuals  of  some  species  do  take 
forcible  possession  of  the  abodes  of  others,  or  the  cavities  in  which 
such  are  secreted,  but  I  have  never  known  the  intruders  to  occupy  the 
same,  except  in  the  case  of  Molothnm  pecoris  of  America,  and  Cuculus 
canorus  of  England.  As  these  birds  never  build,  but  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  1  am  hardly  disposed  to  grant  the  propriety 
of  considering  them  in  this  light.  It  is  well  known  that  Troglodytes 
aedon  does,  when  prompted  by  a  mischievous  spirit,  drive  away  Icterus 
baltunore  and  iSayornift  fmctut  from  their  rightful  property,  aud  take  up 
her  iihode  therein,  but  not  without  having  previously  constructed  her 
rude  nest  of  coarse  sticks,  well  lined  wUli  feathers  and  down. 
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"So  strong  is  the  attachment  of  birds  to  the  nests  of  their  own  con- 
8trQCtion,  that  the  parental  instinct  is  often  lost  sight  of.  Proofs  could 
be  cited  to  sustain  this  assertion.  One,  however,  will  suffice.  Two 
years  ago,  in  Atlantic  County,  New  Jersey,  I  came  across  a  nest  of  the 
Robin,  which^  on  account  of  its  curious  arrangement,  I  desired  to  pos- 
sess. Unable  to  wait  until  the  untiedged  brood  had  taken  their  depart- 
ure,! conceived  the  plan  of  removing  them  to  another  nest  of  the  same 
species,  not  so  neatly  constructed  or  so  tastefully  arranged.  But,  as  I 
had  anticipated,  the  mother  deserted  her  offspring ;  the  love  for  home 
predominating  over  every  other  feeling. 

•'These  deviations  from  the  usual  style  of  nest-building  by  the  Pewee 
would  seem  to  argue  against  the  belief  generally  entertained,  that  in- 
stinct, l>eing  a  positive  determination  given  to  the  minds  of  animals  for 
certain  pur])oses,  must  necessarily  be  perfect,  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  those  purposes ;  but  to  say  that  they  doubtless  imply  a  change  of 
mtinct  is  to  perplex  the  understanding  by  a  perversion  of  language. 
But  to  ascribe  these  changes  to  the  operations  of  reason  influenced  by 
motives,  does  seem  to  be  the  most  rational  view  to  take  of  the  subject. 
That  reason  does  enter  into  the  inferior  creatures,  and  dictate  many  of 
the  changes  of  habit  which  mark  their  career,  has  been  shown  in  many 
instances;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  record  one  which  came  under  my 
observation  in  the  spring  of  1871.  While  watching  a  pair  of  Ampelis 
cedrorunij  engaged  in  the  building  of  a  nest  on  a  branch  of  an  apple- 
tree,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  by  supplying  them  with  materials,  I  might 
secure  a  nest  neater  and  more  compact  than  those  usually  made.  The 
birds  entered  into  the,  project  with  readiness,  and  carried  away  every 
piece  of  colored  string  and  cotton  fabric  with  which  1  supplied  them. 
After  I  had  ceased  to  furnish  the  materials  they  would  fly  repeatedly  to 
the  branch  where  the  articles  were  deposited,  as  if  imploring  my  serv- 
ices. The  result  was  a  nest  firmer,  more  symmetrical,  and  more  elegant 
in  proportions  than  any  I  had  ever  observed.  If  instinct  had  been  the 
controlling  principle  in  this  case,  the  birds  would  not  have  given  my 
labors  so  much  attention ;  but  admitting  that  they  had  been  actuated 
by  reasoning  faculties  in  their  selection,  the  whole  thing  is  perfectly 
plausible.  Instinct  is  always  the  same  thing  ;  it  never  advances,  never 
retrogrades ;  but  reason  tends  to  improvement,  when  it  can  serve  a  good 
purpose. 

'*  As  the  nests  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  this  paper  were  found 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  it  would  seem  that  circumstances 
l)eculiar  to  the  neighborhood  had  rendered  a  deviation  from  the  common 
form  necessary.  Observation  teaches  us  that  when  danger  or  any  other 
circumstance  renders  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  nest  necessary, 
that  deviation  is  made  in  an  equal  degree  and  in  the  same  manner  by 
all  the  birds  of  one  species,  and  that  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  region  where  alone  it  can  serve  a  good  purpose.'" 

CONTOPUS  BOEEALIS,  (Sw.)  Bd. 
01lTe--8lded  Flycatcher. 

Tgnnnnt  barealiSj  8w.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  141,  pi.  35. 

^Jfiobius  borealiSy  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  248. 

Cw^opiw  harealis,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 188.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 169.— 
SCL.,  Cat.  1862,  230  (not  of  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  301;  1859,  43;  which  are  C.  per- 
tinax). — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  145  (Norway,  Me.,  probably  breeding,  not 
very  common;  quite  common  about  Umbagog). — Aij.en',  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv, 
1864,  54  (Massachusetts,  not  very  rare;  May  15  to  Sept.  15). — Co\3iE&, Vb\d. n , 
1868,  264.— McJLirir.,  t'Md.  v,  1866^64  (Toronto,  two  specimewaV— V»n.'«'R.,  kiiii. 
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Lvo.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  290 ;  ix,  1868,  115  (Costa  Rica).— COUES,  Pr.  Bost  8oc. 
xii,  1868,  118  (South  Carolina).— -Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  13  (very  rare).— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  323.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  125  (Massachuaetts,  breeds, 
not  very  rare). — Mayn.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1871  (Northern  New  England). — Aiken, 
ibid,  1872,  206  (Wyoming).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 3  (migratory). —Allen,  BulL 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 179  (CcHorado  Mountains  np  to  12,000  ieet ;  Wahuatch  Moant- 
ains;  Utah).— Mkrr.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  691  (Idaho).— Coub8,  Key, 
1872,  173.— Salt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  199  (Veragua).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 
353,  pi.  44,  f.  1. 

Sayomis  horealis,  Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  Birds,  No.  48. 

Pyrocephalua  (Contapus)  barealiSf  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  362,  No.  5507. 

Mmdcapa  inornata.  Coop.  &  Nutt.,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  282,  285. 

Muscicapa  oooperiy  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  282  (not  Tyrannula  cooperij  of  Hartl.,  Chili,  nor 
of  Kaup,  Mexico,  nor  Myiarchus  cooperi  of  authors). — AuD.,Orn.  Bibg.  ii,  1834, 
422.  pi.  174  ;  Syn.  1839,  41 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  212,  pi.  58  — Putn.,  Pr.  Ees.  Inst  i, 
1856,  206  (Massachusetts). 

I^annus  ooapniy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  24.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  296.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  Jan.  1861, 
7  (Greenland). 

Tkfrannula  cooperi  ^  Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850, 189. 

Contopus  oooperif  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  479;  ixj  1861,  248  (Costa  Rica) ;  Mas.  Hein.  ii, 
1859,  72  (excl.  syn.  C  horealiSj  Sclater). 

Contopus  mesoleucuSf  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  43 ;  Ibis,  1859,  122,  440.— SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Boat. 
Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cruz). 

Muscicapa  m'Htoa,  Light.,  '^Mus.  Berol.*'  (CabanU), 

Hah, — Entire  temperate  North  America.  Mexico.  Greenland  {Beinhardt),  Com- 
mon, and  breeds  in  parts  of  New  England.  Rare  in  Middle  and  Southern  Atlantic 
States.    More  abandant  in  the  West.    South  to  Central  America. 

List  of  specimens. 


19189 

131 

Wind  River  . .. 

May  24, 1860 

F.V.Haydeu. 

7.25 

12.50 

4.25 

Later  Expeditions.--6l7^,  Utah  ;  62289-90,  Idaho. 

The  very  general  dispersion  of  this  species  in  North  America  only 
gradually  become  apparent.  It  was  discovered  by  Sir  John  Richard- 
son on  the  Saskatchewan,  at  Cumberland  Hoase,  in  latitude  54^,  and 
described  in  1831  by  Mr.  Swainsou,  as  above  cited.  It  was  rediscovered 
by  Mr.  Nuttall,  a  specimen  being  obtained  near  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, in  June,  1830.  This  gentleman  obtained  several  others  in  the  same 
vicinity,  and  described  its  notes  and  manners  accurately.  The  nest,  he 
states,  was  on  "the  horizontal  branch  of  a  tall  cedar-tree,  forty  or  fifty 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  formed  much  in  the  manner  of  the  King- 
bird's, externally  made  of  interlaced  dead  twigs  of  the  cedar,  internally 
of  the  wiry  stolons  of  the  common  cinquefoil,  dry  grass,  and  some 
fragments  of  branching  Lichen  or  Usnea,  It  contained  three  young, 
and  had  probably  four  eggs.  The  eggs  had  been  hatched  about  the 
20th  of  June,  so  that  the  pair  had  arrived  in  this  vicinity  about  the 
close  of  May.  The  young  remained  in  the  nest  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  days.''  The  same  author  speaks  of  the  eggs  as  "yellowish-creamy 
white,  with  spots  of  reddish-brown,  of  a  light  and  dark  shade."  This 
is  exactly  the  character  of  the  specimens  before  me.  The  size  is  about 
0.84  by  0.G6.  About  the  same  time  Dr.  Brewer  communicated  a  note  to 
Mr.  Audubon,  describing  the  nest  as  follows :  "Measures  five  inches  in 
exterual  diameter  and  three  and  a  half  inches  in  internal,  and  is  about 
half  an  inch  deep.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  roots  and  fibres  of  moss. 
It  is,  moreover,  very  rudely  constructed,  and  is  almost  wholly  flat,  re- 
sembling the  nest  of  no  other  Flycatcher  1  have  seen,  but  having  some 
similitude  to  that  of  the  Cuckoo."  New  England  quotations  have  con- 
tinually multiplied,  many  referring  to  the  breeding  of  the  bird  from 
Massachusetts  northward ;  quite  lately,  Mr.  Brewster  says,  in  Mr.  May- 
nnr(V»  book  above  quoted,  that  it  nests  generally  in  the  fork  of  a  piue- 
tree,  the  ouly  nest  found  by  him  iu  wuy  otli^r  situation  being  placed  on 
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iheonter  limb  of  an  apple-tree.  Mr.  Audubon  mentions  tbe  Magdaleine 
Islands  and  Labrador  as  other  localities.  In  the  reverse  direction,  the 
bin!  has  been  traced  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  but 
I  never  saw  it  in  Maryland  or  Virginia ;  and  in  including  it  in  my  South 
Carolina  list  I  relied  entirely  upon  Prof.  K.  VV.  Gibbes,  of  Charleston. 
He  very  likely  included  it  on  the  strength  of  Audubon's  statement  of 
itfi  occurrence  in  Georgia.  The  rarity  of  the  bird,  along  the  whole  At- 
lantic coast  south  of  New  England,  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing. 
Taming  now  to  the  west,  we  find  Audubon  ngain  quoting  Nuttall  for 
its  occurrence  "in  the  dark  fir-woods  of  the  Columbia."  This  is  cor- 
roborated by  Dr.  Cooper,  who  says  that  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  "  is 
very  common,  arriving  early  in  May,  and  frequenting  the  borders  of 
woods,  where,  from  the  summit  of  some  tall,  dead  tree,  its  loud,  melan- 
choly cry  resounds  through  the  day,  during  the  whole  of  summer.  It 
frequents  the  small  pine-groves  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  in  the 
interior,  and  remains  until  late  in  September.''  More  recently,  the 
same  observer  gives  the  species  as  "resident"  in  most  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, stating  that  he  found  them  rather  common  in  the  coast-range 
toward  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  had  nests  in  May ;  and  saw  them  at 
Lake  Tahoe  in  September.  Dr.  Hayden's,  Mr.  Allen's,  and  Mr.  Aiken's 
Rocky  Mountain  references  are  above  given.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
tiiebird  breeds  iu  places  in  these  regions.  In  Colorado,  according  to 
Mr.Trippe,  it  breeds,  thongh  it  is  not  very  common.  "This  Flycatcher," 
he  says,  "arrives  at  Idaho  Springs  late  in  May,  and  remains  till  late  in 
August  or  early  in  September.  It  is  quite  uncommon,  only  three  or 
four  pairs  having  been  observed  throughout  the  summer,  and  these  at 
widely  different  points,  each  pair  apparently  monopolizing  a  wide  range. 
It  keeps  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  is  an  activti  flycatcher;  its  voice 
i^lond  and  distinct;  and  its  nest  is  placed  in  the  top  of  a  pine,  and 
zealously  guarded  from  all  intrusion  with  as  much  fierceness  and  energy 
u  the  Kingbird's."  I  did  not  observe  it  any  season  in  Arizona,  but  the 
presumption  is  that  it  visits  that  Territory,  since  it  is  known  to  go  south, 
through  Mexico,  and  to  Central  America.  But  in  that  region  its  place 
seems  to  be  mostly  taken  by  the  C.  pertinax^  a  closely  allied,  but  per- 
fectly distinct  Mexican  species,  there  finding,  probably,  its  northern 
limit.  I  took  a  young  bird  of  C  pertinax  at  Fort  Whipple,  August  20, 
doubtless  hatched  in  the  vicinity.  The  differences  between  C.pertinax 
and  C.  borealis  are  correctly  expressed  in  my  paper  (Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1866,  60)  and  in  my  later  work,  as  above  quoted.  Both  are  true 
"Pewees,"  and  in  their  general  economy  closely  resemble  C.  virens, 

CONTOPUS  VIRENS,  (Linn.)  Cab. 

Wood  Pewee. 

Mtidcapa  viren«,  Linn.,  Syst.  Not.  i,  1766,  :^27.— Gm.,  936.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  482.— 
Light.,  Verz.  1823,  r>()3.— Bi» ,  Svii.  W2H,  (Jh.— Ni:n\,  Man.  i,  1832,  2a'>.— Aud., 
Orn.  BioK.  ii,  18;J4,  93;  v,  1H39,  4*^5;  pi.  115;  Syu.  1839,  42;  15.  Am.  i,  1840,  231, 
pi.  64.— Giu.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 43.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1H7I,  114  (Minnesota). 

Trdnnula  virens.  Bp.,  List,  18:W,  24  ;  Consp.  i,  la^iO,  189.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Kep.  1853,74. 

^yioiHus  virens,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1840,  249. 

Tgranims  tnreiw,  NuiT.,  Man.  i,  1840,  316. 

Mtfiordm  virens,  Cab.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1847,  248.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  150. 

Co»(opiw  virensy  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  479;  ix,  1861,  248  (Costa  Rica);  Mus.  Hein.  ii, 
1859,71.— Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  44.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  122,  441.— Sci.,  Cat. 
1862,231  (Vera  Faz;  Guat^Mnala).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1K58, 190.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865, 
474(Texa"*,  breeding).— Guni>l.,  Kep.  1865, 239  (Cuba).— McIlwii.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
vi,  1866,  84  (Cana<la).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  115  (Costa  Rica).— Sumich., 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (Orizaba).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  \^vi,ftT4  (J^viw- 
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dnraa).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179  (Kansas).— CoUBS,  Key,  1872, 173, 

fig.  113C.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  357,  pi.  44,  fig.  3. 
Pyrocephalus  {Contopus)  virenSf  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  361,  No.  5506. 
Mu8dcapa  querula,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  1807,  68,  pi.  39  (wee  Wils,), 
Muscioapa  rapaXj  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  181,  81,  pi.  13,  f.  5. 

Hab. — EaBtern  United  States  and  British  Provinces.  Not  much  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  only  to  borders  of  central  plains.  South  to  New  Granada.  Mexico.  Breeds 
throughout  its  United  States  range.  Said  by  Audubon  to  winter  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida;  observation  unchecked  by  later  accounts.  Winters  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America  to  New  Grauada.  A  late  migrant  in  the  spring ;  entering  the  United  States 
in  March,  and  reaching  the  middle  districts  usually  about  the  end  of  the  next  month. 
Extremely  abundant,  in  wood-land,  in  most  localities. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Gentry  for  the  following  notes :  "This  species 
usually  makes  its  appearance  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
latter  part  of  April,  and  commences  building  about  the  middle  of  May. 
It  prefers  the  loneliness  of  the  forest  generally,  to  the  busy  haunts  of 
man.  It  is  described  by  writers  as  being  more  retired  in  its  habits  than 
its  cousins,  as  well  as  more  suspicious.  In  my  early  ornithological  per- 
egrinations, I  had  always  encountered  it  tar  from  the  scenes  of  active 
life,  its  nest  being  found  in  the  recesses  of  dense  forests,  saddled  upon 
the  horizontal  limb  of  some  gigantic,  high-towering  oak.  Last  spring 
I  was  surprised  to  meet  with  several  within  a  few  yards  of  occupied 
dwellings,  in  the  midst  of  a  rather  thickly  settled  portion  of  our  town. 
These  nests  were  fixed  upon  the  horizontal  brunches  of  apple-trees,  at 
elevations  less  than  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  trees  had  been  often 
visited  by  several  of  my  pupils,  who  had  even  whiled  their  leisure  mo- 
ments away  underneath  their  sheltering  boughs,  while  the  mother-birds 
sat  within  their  cozy  nests  overhead,  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of 
calm  satisfaction  and  perfect  security. 

"  It  is  true  that  birds  originally  conceive  very  unfavorable  opinions 
of  man,  and  seek  safety  and  immunity  from  his  presence  in  intermina- 
ble forests  and  impenetrable  undergrowth,  under  the  fancied  belief  that 
he  is  their  inveterate  foe ;  but  through  the  habit  of  association,  or  acci- 
dental intrusion  into  his  presence,  they  have  learned  more  of  his  nature, 
particularly  in  these  latter  times  when  the  law  is  their  protection,  and 
from  holding  him  aloof  as  a  being  to  be  hated,  they  begin  to  see  his 
good  qualities,  and  draw  near  to  his  dwellings  and  render  to  him  mani- 
fold services. 

"Nuttall's  description  of  the  nest  of  this  species,  which  ha«  the  credit 
of  being  the  best  that  is  recorded,  may  have  been  a  faithful  portraiture 
thereof  in  his  day,  and  no  doubt  will  be  found  to  hold  good  in  various 
sections,  as  it  does  in  New  England,  according  to  the  authority  of  Sam- 
uels ;  but  in  this  section  of  the  country  it  is  somewhat  diflfereut,  and 
needs  remodeling.  Instead  of  being  'universally  saddled  upon  an  old 
moss  grown  and  decayed  limb,'  I  have  frequently  seen  it  resting  between 
the  forked  twigs  of  an  oak,  and  one  that  was  in  a  perfectly  living  con- 
dition. 'The  body  of  the  fabric'  occasionally  consists  of  'wiry  grass  or 
root-fibres,'  but  1  have  never  detected  the  "small  branching  lichens  held 
together  with  cobwebs  and  caterpillars'  silk,  moistened  with  saliva.'  In 
a  nest  which  1  have  before  me,  which  can  be  taken  as  a  type,  the  bulk 
of  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  small  strips  of  liber  plucked  from  trees  and 
fence-rails,  tow,  and  wool,  arranged  in  a  circular  manner,  and  pressed 
compactly  together  by  the  body  of  the  binl.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  the  nest  is  its  external  coating  of  bluish-gray  crusta- 
ceous  lichens,  of  the  kind  that  are  found  upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  which 
give  it  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Hummingbird,  which  it 
nearly  rivals  in  symmetry  and  beauty. 

When  the  nests  are  saddled  upon  the  limb  there  is  much  saving  of 
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material,  economy  doubtless  being  practised  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
fort of  the  young.  The  bottom  of  the  nest  is  so  slight,  that  upon  being 
detached  from  the  branch  it  presents  a  sieve  like  appearance.  In  those 
that  have  been  placed  in  the  angle  constituted  by  two  uniting  twigs, 
there  has  always  been  an  abundiince  of  material,  thus  making  a  soft 
and  comfortable  oest  for  the  tender  brood. 

**The  habit  of  constructing  the  nest  ui)on  the  superior  face  of  a  branch 
was  doubtless  acquired  in  order  to  secure  protection,  the  nest  in  this  po- 
sition presenting  to  an  enemy  at  a  distance  the  semblance  of  an  anoma- 
lous growth,  overgrown  with  moss,  such  as  are  sometimes  found  upon 
the  diseased  branches  of  the  oak. 

"I  have  taken  the  nests  of  this  species  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
aod  the  early  part  of  August,  with  eggs,  but  whether  a  secon<l  laying 
or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  possibly  the  work  of  birds  that  had 
been  debarred  the  essential  duties  of  incubation  earlier  in  the  season, 
sioce  this  desire  is  so  innate  as  to  be  foregone  with  difficulty." 

CONTOPUS  (VIRENS  var?)  RICHARDSONII,  (Sw.)  Bd. 

Western  Wood  Pewee. 

TifrawttuUi  richardsoniij  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18IU,  146,  pi.  46,  lower  tig.  (very  wrongly  colored). 

Ihudcapa  richardsonii,  AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  299,  pi.  434. 

Gwtopii*  richardifoniij  Bp.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  ltf9.— SCL.,  Cat.  1862,  2.31  (Vera  Paz).— Hayd., 

Rep.  1862,  158.— Dhess.,  Ibis,  1865,  474  (Matamoraa,  l)ree(lin«;).— Couks,  Pr. 

Pliihu  Aca<l.  1806,  61  (Arizona).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  ix,  1868,  115  ((.'osta 

Rica).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  31  (Montana)I— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  .725. 

Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872,  206  (Colorado).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 

463.— Meuii.,  ibid.  1872,  691. 
Pgrocepkalus  (Contnpus)  inchardHouii,  Gray,  Hand-list,  1869,  362,  No.  5510. 
Tgrannula  ph4rb€f  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  24  (not  Mnscicapa  phwbe,  Lath.). 
^uckapa  phiebey  AuD.,  Syn.  ItW,  42 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  219,  pi.  61  (Labrador  quotation 

probably  erroneous). 
TjfraimiM  phwbe,  NuiT.,  Man.  i,  1840,  319. 
Tjfnnntm  atriceps,  D'Ohbig.,  {fide  Gray). 
C^topus  bogotensis,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  459. 
lifffuiiui/a  bogoteHMit,  Bp.,  Couiptes  Rend. 

Cntopus  phbeiuH,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859, 71  (Mexico) ;  J.  f.  O.  ix,  1861, 248  (Costa  Rica). 
Cimtopiw  *orrfidw/M«,  8cl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  43;  Ibis,  1859,  491  (Orizaba).— Scl.  &  iJALV., 

Ibis.  1859,  122  (Guatemala).— SuMicii.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (alpine 

region  of  Vera  Cruz). 
CoiUopM  miet,  Baird  &  CouES ;  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Aca<l.  1866,  61  (in  text ;  seasonal 

state  of  plama^re). 
Cwtopiw  virens  var.  richardftofiU^  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179  (Colorado  and 

Utah).— CoiJES,  Key,  1872,  174.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  360,  pi.  44,  f.  4. 

Hob, — Western  North  America,  from  high  central  plains  to  the  Pacific.  North  to  the 
Saskatchewan.  South  through  Mexico  and  Central  America  to  New  Granada.  (?) "  Lab- 
nidor"  (Judtibon).  Breeds  in  suitable  places  throughout  its  range.  Migrates  entirely 
beyond  the  United  States  in  the  fall. 

Ueutenant  }Farren^8  Expedition. — 8892,  Loup  Fork  of  Platte  River. 

Later  Expedition.— b9Sb4,  Berthoud's  Pass ;  60441,  60449,  Bitter  Cottonwood,  Wyom- 
idr;  61740,  Utah  ;  62291,  Idaho. 

As  alreatly  observed  by  Professor  Baird,  there  are  material  discrepancies  between 
8wain8on*8  account  of  Tyrannula  richardsonii  and  the  subject  of  the  present  article ;  but 
the  most  striking  of  these,  the  different  wing  formula,  may  be  reconciled  upon  the 
Mppoaition  that  the  type  of  Swainson^s  species  was  a  young  bird.  This  seems  the 
n»re  reasonable,  because  of  the  coloration  of  the  plate — certainly  wrong  for  an  adult, 
yet  after  all  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  for  the  very  young  bird,  which  is  rusty-tinged, 
*•  in  allied  species.  Upon  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  Swainson's  bird  was 
*  ContopttSy  and  that  the  present  is  the  only  one  ever  known  to  inhabit  the  ascribed 
locality,  the  identification  may  be  safely  made. 

I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  after  all,  it  proved  that  Mr.  Allen  and  others  were 
^y  in  reilnciuff  this  bird  to  a  variety  of  C.  vircns.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  stated  in 
*w"Key,"  that  I  failed  to  appreciate  any  perfectly  constant  differeivces,  ot,  m  i«>aV 
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any  decided  peculiarities,  iu  examiDing  the  very  large  series  sabmitted  to  me  by 
several  kind  friends.  But  even  in  dried  skins  certiiin  slight  differences  may  be 
observed  to  hold  with  considerable  constancy.  'I'he  colors  are  darker  (they  shoald  be 
lighter,  paler,  in  a  geographical  variety  Ironi  the  dry,  western  region);  the  olive- 
brown  of  the  nppor  parts  is  more  fuscous,  the  olive-gray  shading  of  the  sides  is 
heavier,  and  reaches  almost  or  entirely  uninterrupted  quite  across  the  breast,  leaving 
only  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  and  the  belly,  whitish.  The  wings  average  longer, 
owing  to  elongation  of  the  primaries,  by  which  the  tip  is  carried  further  from  the  ends 
of  the  secondary  quills.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact,  that  Audubon — one  of  the  acntest 
of  observers,  and  certainly  not  one  who  can  be  accused  of  wanton  species-making— 
has  left  no  hint  that  he  even  suspected  its  identity  with  virena.  If  he  be  not  mistaken 
in  his  invt>stigations  in  Labrador  respecting  this  species,  the  mode  of  nidification  is 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  eastern  Wood  Pewoe.  The  note  is  harsher  and  more 
abrupt — has  little  of  the  plaintive,  drawling  intonation  so  characteristic  of  C,  rtrenf. 
When  I  reached  the  Rio  Grande,  fresh  from  eastern  woods,  where  I  saw  the  Wood 
Pewee  almost  every  day  in  summer,  and  had  been  familiar  with  it  for  years,  the 
western  Pe wee's  note  was  one  of  tfie  first  that  saluted  my  ears  from  the  heavy  timber 
bordering  the  river;  and  I  well  remember  how  peculiar  it  sounded,  making  me  sure 
my  old  friend  was  not  before  me;  and  likewise  through  Arizona,  it  never  occarrcd  to 
me  that  the  birds  might  be  the  same  as  C.  virevs.  So  we  return  to  the  question,  and 
it  is  an  open  one,  whether  such  field  observations  as  those  of  Audubon's,  Allen's,  Trippe's, 
and  mine,  should  not  be  allowed  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  B])ecific  distinctuesB, 
althimgh  in  this  case  they  are  not  very  satisfactorily  borne  out  by  inspection  of  speci- 
mens in  the  closet.  We  may  have  to  acknowledge,  in  some  cases',  that  sfKicies  are  bet- 
ter determined  in  the  field  than  in  the  closet.  If  this  be  true  in  any  case,  it  holds  with 
the  little  Flycatchers. 

The  Western  Wood  Pewee  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  Arizoim,  from 
the  beginning  of  May  until  the  latter  part  of  September.  1  found  it  in 
all  sorts  of  woodland,  but  more  particularly  in  high,  o[)en  forests.  On 
entering  a  piece  of  woods  the  ear  was  sure  to  be  saluted  b}^  the  curious 
notes  of  the  bird,  and  one,  or  more  likely  several,  would  be  seen,  sen- 
tinel-like, on  the  ends  of  dead  branches,  in  wait  for  passing  insects.  At 
least  two  broods  are  reared  in  this  latitude.  The  bird  appears  to  breed 
indiflerently  throughout  its  range;  in  the  northward  migration,  indi- 
viduals drop  off  all  along,  only  a  small  fraction  reaching  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  species;  but  in  the  fall  they  sweep  southward  with  one 
accord,  being  delicate  birds,  unable  to  endure  the  cold  of  even  our 
southern  districts.  It  would  appear  that  a  portion  of  them  are  resident 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America ;  and  to  these,  no  doubt  presenting 
some  slight  peculiarities  not  shared  by  the  migratory  and  northern-bred 
birds,  the  names  bogotensis^  sordidulu^,  and  j^^beius  have  been  applied. 
In  most  of  its  extent  it  appears  to  be  separated  a  little  from  C.  virens; 
but  the  two  forms  meet  in  their  tropical  winter  quarters,  and  also,  if 
Audubon  made  no  mistake,  a^ain  at  their  northern  terminus,  ou  the 
cold  and  foggy  shores  of  Labrador. 

Information  received  from  Mr.  Allen  since  the  above  w  as  written  in- 
creases the  suspicion  that  Audubon  may  not  have  been  entirely  correct 
in  his  description  of  the  nidification,  even  if  the  Labrador  record  be  not 
itself  invalidated.  My  esteemed  correspondent,  remarking  that  the 
bird  is  more  or  less  common  at  the  western  edge  of  the  plains  wherever 
there  are  trees,  and  also  throughout  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to 
about  12,000  feet,  continues:  "Though  generally  distinguishable  from 
the  Eastern  Wood  Pewee  on  comparison  of  dried  skins,  it  is  more  easily 
recognized  by  the  difference  in  its  notes  and  breeding  habits.  The  nest 
is  built  in  the  forks  of  a  small  branch,  instead  of  being  ''saddled^  ou 
a  horizontal  limb,  like  that  of  the  eastern  bird.  It  is  neat  and  compact^ 
resembling,  both  in  position  and  general  form,  that  of  the  Least  Fly- 
catcher (Empidonax  minimuH)  of  the  Atlantic  JStates,  and  hence  differs 
widely  from  that  described  by  Audubon  as  observed  by  him  in  Labra- 
dor. Its  notes  are  harsh  and  less  varied  than"  those  ol  its  eastern  rela- 
tlveSf  lacking  almost  entirely  the  plaiutw^  character  so  distinctive  of 
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the  latter.  The  usual  eastern  type  was  not  met  with  west  of  Eastern 
Kansas,  the  western  form  being  the  only  one  seen  in  Colonido.  The 
latter  was  especially  frequent  near  Fairpiay,  in  South  Park,  where  it 
was  breeding,  but  ah  the  nests  obtained  contained  half-grown  young.^' 
The  eggs  are  very  similar  to  those  of  C,  virem. 

The  following  has  been  obligingly  communicate<l  by  Mr.  Trippe: 
**This  bird  arrives  in  Bergen's  Park,  Colorado,  in  the  latter  part  of 
May,  and  soon  becomes  abundant,  extending  its  range  up  to  over 
10,000  feet,  and  perhaps  as  high  as  timber-line.  It  breeds  from  about 
7,000  feet  upward.  The  nest  is  planted  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  and 
resembles  that  of  Empidonax  minimus,  being  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  Eastern  Wood  Pewee;  the  eggs,  however,  are  entirely  similar. 
The  young  are  hatched  late  in  June,  and  only  one  brood  is  raised.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  birds  to  leave  in  autumn,  departing  about  the  middle 
of  August.  In  notes  and  habits  it  is  very  different  from  C.  virens.  In- 
stead of  haunting  the  thickest  woods,  it  roams  over  the  open  country, 
shoDDing  the  deep  shade  of  the  forests,  and  acting  in  all  respects  like 
Sajfomis /v>scus  ;  while  its  notes  are  far  harsher  and  quicker  than  the 
dow,  melancholy  plaint  of  the  Eastern  Wood  Pewee,  and  only  faintly 
resemble  it.  The  two  varieties,  in  fact,  are  as  well  marked  as  any  that 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  si>ecies  of  this  family." 

EMPIDONAX  ACADICUS,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Acadian,  or  small  Green-crested  Flycatcher. 

{*')}[wdcapa  acadicGy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  947.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  480.— 

ViEiix.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  71  (not  of  Nuttall). 
MuKicapa  acadica,  Bp.,  Svn.  \&£6y  68.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biojr.  ii,  W:M,  256  ;  v,  1839,  429;  pi. 

144  ;  Syu.  18:^9, 42 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 221,  pi.  6  >.— GiK.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  40.— (f)  Putn., 

Pr.  itlss.  lust,  i,  1856,  206  (more  likely  minimus). 
TimnjiiiZo  acadica,  Sw.— Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geo«ij.  List,  1838,  24 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  189.— 

WooDH.,  Sitj^.  Rep.  1853,  74  (Indian  Territory). 
MfcbiuB  acadicHSy  Gray,  Genera  of  BinU,  i,  219. 
MifiartkuB  acadicHs,  Cab.,  Wiei?.  Arch.  1847,  248. 
Empidonax  acadicus,  Ca«.,  Mub.  Heiu.  ii,  1859,  70.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  197.— Scl.,  Cat. 

1862,  229.— CoiTES  «fe  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  404.— Wiikat.,  Ohio  Agric, 

Rep.   No.  52.— Allex,  Pr.  Ess.    Inst,  iv,   1864,  54.— Dress.,  This,  181)5,  475 

(Texas).- Lawu.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  lH6(i,  290.— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 

1866,  84  (Canada  West,  rar6).^CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868.  2(>4.— Turnu.,  B. 

E.  Pa.  1869.  14.— Brew.,  Am.  Nat.  i,  1867,  119  (important).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 

174.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii.  1874,  374,  i>l.  44,  f.  11. 
Ppwsephalus  (Empidonax)  acadicus^  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  361,  No.  5492. 
(^)^'  Plat^kijnchus  virescens^  Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxvii,  22"  ijide  Cabanis), 
^luciixrpa  querula,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  77,  pi.  13,  f.  3  (neo  Vieillot), 
"* Muscicapa  subriridis,  Bartr.,  p.  289"  (quoted  in  Jard,  ed.  Wils.). 
""  MuiKicapa  pufrillaf  Lkmb.,  A  v.  Isl.  Cnba,  1850,  129"  (fide  Later,). 
""  Tjfrannula piuilla,  Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  480"  (fide  Lawr.). 
"" Empidonax puaillus,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  480"  (fidv  Lawr.). 

J7a6.— Eastern  United  States;  rarely  north  into  New  England,  and  no  authentic 
fwsord  beyond  Massachusetts.  Canada  West  (Mclhcraith).  West  t-o  the  Mississippi 
and  slightly  bevond.  Breeds  abundantly  in  the  Middle  Districts.  Cuba  (Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  X.  Y.  vii,  i860,  265;  Guxdl.,  Rep.  240).    (''Acadicus*'  geographically  wrong.) 

The  present  is  the  most  distinct  and  easily  recognized  of  tlio  four 
species  of  tlie  genus  inhabiting  the  Eastern  Stiites.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  been  frequently  confounded  with  others,  notably  by  New  England 
writers,  many  or  most  of  whose  citations  really  refer  to  mhiimus  or 
trailUi — especially  the  former..  Thus,  Nuttall  says  it  is  one  of  "our 
Diwt  common  summer  birds"  in  Southern  New  England;  but  his  whole 
?<5couut  evidently  refers  to  minimzis.  Mr.  Allen  more  correctly  says  it 
^father  rare  in  Massachusetts^  while  Mr.  Maynard,  a  Uvx«»X.xs^ot:\.\l^  vi\^- 
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server,  never  recoffuized  it  from  that  State.  The  only  record  beyond 
Massachusetts  I  have  found,  is  Audubon's  citation  of  "  Nova  Scotia." 
This  may  be  correct,  but  is  more  likely  a  mistake.  The  fact  is,  that  if 
there  is  any  biographical  circumstance  distinguishing  this  species  prom- 
inently from  its  allies,  it  is  its  restricted  northern  range.  It  does  not 
ordinarily  proceed  beyond  the  Middle  States,  where  it  breeds  in  abun- 
dance, in  this  ditt'ering  from  traillii^  minimus  SLud  flaviventri^^  which  are 
chiefly  seen  in  the  Middle  States  duriug  the  migration.  At  Washing- 
ton, 1).  C,  th(^  Acadian  Flycatcher  is,  through  the  summer,  very  abun- 
dant, almost  as  much  so  as  the  Pewee  itself.  It  arriv^es  from  the  South 
the  last  week  in  April,  and  remains  through  September.  Dr.  Prentiss 
and  1  observed  E.  flaviventris  there  in  July,  leading  to  the  belief  that  it 
may  breed  in  that  vicinity ;  but  with  this  exception  a4:adicus  was  the 
only  species  of  the  genus  we  ever  found  between  the  periods  of  migra- 
tion. It  was  the  only  species  of  the  genus  observed  in  summer  in  West 
Virginia  by  Mr.  Scott. 

The  Mtutcicapa  acadica  of  Gmelin  is  not  certainly  determinable,  bat 
has  become  current  with  later  authors  for  this  species,  as  accurately 
indicated  by  Wilson  under  the  name  of  querula.  I  notice  a  quotation 
of  a  Muscicapa  subviridis  of  Bartram,  which,  if  belonging  here,  antedates 
querula;  if  acadica  be  set  aside  as  indefinite  or  inapplicable,  is  the 
proper  name  to  be  applied.  Most  of  the  earlier  descriptions  of  our  Fly- 
catchers, except  Wilson's,  apply  with  about  equal  propriety  to  several 
different  ones,  so  that  the  identification  is  usually  made,  if  at  all,  by 
some  collateral  evidence.  For  instance,  even  Audubon's  description  of 
^^ acadica^  rather  indicates  minimus,  with  which  he  was  not  at  the  time 
acquainted ;  and  the  rest  of  his  account,  though  apparently  relating  to 
the  true  acadicus,  requires  some  modification.  Prof.  Baird  made  a  per- 
fect discrimination  of  the  species  in  1858;  and  in  the  "Key"  I  endeav- 
ored to  set  forth  its  peculiarities  in  such  a  pointed  manner  that  there 
need  be  no  subsequent  misapprehension  respecting  it.  By  an  inadvert- 
ence the  M.  acadica  of  Nuttall  is  quoted  as  synonymous.  It  is,  as  I 
have  said,  the  most  strongly  marked  of  all  our  species;  and  how  little 
acquainted  with  it  New  England  writers  were  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  so  late  as  1871  we  find  Mr.  Maynard  saying  (Pr.  Bost.  Soc) 
that  he  cannot  see  the  difference  between  it  and  trailUi.  (Cf.  Am.  Nat 
vii,  1873,  42).  1  should  not  be  surprised,  indeed,  if  it  proved  that  even 
Mr.  Allen,  whose  reliability  is  justly  rated  so  high,  confounded  it  with 
traillii,  and  that,  consequently,  the  bird  remains  to  be  detected  in  New 
England. 

The  western  limit  of  this  species  is  much  restricted,  barely  reaching 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Missouri  region.  The  only  trans-Mississippian 
quotation  I  have  seen  is  Dr.  W^oodhouse's,  giving  the  bird  as  common 
in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Setting  Nuttall's  account  aside  altogether,  as  unquestionably  relating 
entirely  to  minimus^  we  will  notice  Wilson's  and  Audubon's.  The 
formers  description  is  unmistakable,  and  he  says,  nearly  correctly:  '-It 
inhabits  the  deepest,  thick-shaded  solitary  ])arts  of  the  woods;  sits  gen- 
erally on  the  lower  branches;  utters,  every  half  minute  or  so,  a  sudden, 
sharp  squeak,  which  is  heard  a  considerable  way  through  the  woods; 
and,  as  it  flies  from  one  tree  to  another,  has  a  low,  querulous  note,  some- 
thing  like  the  twitterings  of  chickens  nestling  under  the  wings  of  a  hen. 
It  arrives  from  the  South  about  the  middle  of  May ;  builds  on  the  upper 
side  of  a  limb,  in  a  low,  swampy  part  of  the  woods,  and  lays  live  white 
^ggs-"  The  italics  here,  which  are  mine,  indicate  that  portion  of  the 
Hccoaat  which  is  erroneous.    Audubon  described  the  nesting  as  follows: 
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*» Early  in  May,  in  our  Middle  Districts,  the  small  Green-crested  Fly- 
catcher constructs  its  nest.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  phiced  in  the  darkest 
shade  of  the  woods,  in  the  upright  forks  of  some  middle-sized  tree,  from 
eight  to  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  sometimes  so  low  as  to  allow  a 
man  to  look  into  it.  In  some  instances  I  have  found  it  on  the  large  hori- 
zontal branches  of  an  oak^  when  it  looked  like  a  knot.  It  is  always  neat 
QMd  well  finished^  the  inside  measuring  about  two  inches  iu  diameter, 
with  a  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  exterior  is  coiuposed  of  strips 
of  the  inner  bark  of  various  trees,  viue-fibres,  and  grasses,  matted  to- 
gether with  the  down  of  plants,  wool,  and  soft  moss.  The  lining  con- 
sists of  fine  grass,  a  few  feathers,  and  horse-hair.  The  whole  is  light, 
elastic,  and  firmly  coherent,  and  is  glued  to  the  twigs  or  saddled  on  the 
kanch  with  great  care.     The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six^  small,  and  pure 

I  have  italicized  the  passages  of  this  account  that  appear  to  be  more 
or  less  completely  at  variance  with  the  facts.  The  next  notice  I  will 
call  attention  to  is  Mr.  Giraud's.  He  says,  in  his  "Birds  of  Long 
Island,"  of  this  species,  that  ''in  habits  it  is  solitary;  generally  seen 
on  the  lower  branches  of  the  larger  trees;  utters  a  quick,  sharp  note; 
arrives  among  us  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  retires  southward  earlj- 
in  September.''  Mr.  E.  A.  Samuels  gives  the  bird  as  a  rare  summer  in- 
habitant of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  seldom  coming  so  far 
north."  He  states  his  lack  of  personal  experience,  and  even  this  sen- 
tence is  probably  grounded  on  Allen,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  this  case.  Mr.  Samuels,  however,  describes  the  eggs  accu- 
rately, and  for  the  first  time,  upon  live  specimens  furnishe<l  him  by  J. 
P.  Norris,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  presumably  from  tlint  lociility. 
They  "are  of  a  pale,  creamy-white  color,  with  a  few  thin  s[)ots  of  red- 
dish-brown scattered  over  their  larger  end.  They  vary  in  size  from  0.78 
inch  in  length  by  about  0.56  in  breadth,  to  0.72  inch  in  length  by  0.55 
in  breadth.  The  form  is  like  that  of  traillii,  but  the  spots  are  larger 
and  more  numerous." 

In  the  American  Naturalist,  as  above  quoted.  Dr.  Brewer  gives  to 
several  writers  one  of  the  overhaulings  he  can  adm  nister  effectively  on 
occasion,  and,  among  other  things,  takes  an  opportunity  of  showing  up 
the  misunderstanding  and  confusion  that  have  prevailed  respecting  the 
Acadian  Flycatcher.  On  my  api»lying  to  him  for  information  he  did 
not  give  at  this  time,  he  writes  me  as  follows :  "  I  do  not  think  the  bird 
occurs  in  New  England,  even  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  believe 
that  Mr.  Allen  has  mixed  it  up  with  trailUi,  I  have  myself  no  evidence 
of  its  breeding  northeast  of  Philadelphia ;  but  it  is  shy  and  retiring  iu 
its  habits,  and  would  readily  escape  notice,  so  that  its  presence  iu  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  New  England,  may  not  be  uncommon  and  yet 
we  not  know  of  it."  He  also  kindly  inclosed  a  passage  from  his  then 
forthcoming  work ;  it  runs  as  follows : 

"The  nest  is  generally  placed  on  a  drooping  limb  of  a  l)eech  or  a  dog- 
wood-tree, at  the  height  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is 
never  saddled  on  a  limb,  like  that  of  a  Wood  Pewee,  neither  is  it  pen- 
sile, like  those  of  the  Vireos,  bujt  is  built  in  the  fork  of  a  small  limb,  and 
securely  fastened  thereto  by  a  strip  of  bark.  Tiie  nest  itself  is  mostly 
made  of  tine  strips  of  bark  or  weed-stalks,  woven  together  without 
much  care  as  to  neatness  or  strength,  and  so  very  slight  is  the  structure 
that  you  may  often  count  the  eggs  in  the  nest  from  below. 

"The  eggs  are  generally  three  ii;  number,  and  are  of  a  rich  cream- 
color,  thinly  spotted  near  the  greater  end. 

"A  beautiful  nfest  of  this  species  waa  found  by  Mr.  George  O.^^Odl 
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near  Indianapolis.  It  was  fully  identified  and  the  parent  shot.  This 
nest  has  a  diameter  of  four  inches  and  a  height  of  txco.  Its  base  is 
composed,  to  a  lar^^e  extent,  of  dry  grasses,  intermingled  Trith  masses 
of  withered  blossoms  of  different  herbaceous  plants.  Above  this  is 
constructed  a  somewhat  rudely-interwoven  nest,  composed  of  long,  fine, 
wiry  stems  of  grasses.  The  cavity  is  two  inches  wide,  and  is  less  than 
one  in  depth.  The  ^gg^^t  three  in  number,  are  exceedingly  beautifnl, 
and  differ  from  all  tlie  eggs  of  this  genus^  having  more  resemblance  to 
those  of  Contopi,  They  have  an  elongated  oval  shape,  and  are  quite 
pointed  at  one  end.  They  measure  0.78  by  0.56  of  an  inch.  Their 
ground  is  a  rich  cream-color,  tinged  with  a  reddish-brown  shading,  and 
at  the  larger  end  the  eggs  are  irregularly  marked  with  scattered  and 
vivid  blotches  of  red  and  reddish-brown." 

EMPIDONAX  TRAILLII,  (And.)  Bd. 

Traill's  Flycatcher. 

a.  traillii, 

Muscicapa  traillii,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  236;  v,  1839,  426;  pi.  45;  Syn.  1839,  43;  B. 
Am.  i,  1840,  234,  pi.  65. 

Tyrannula  traillii,  Rich.,  Rep.  Br.  Assoc.  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  24 ;  Consp.  i,  1850, 189. — 
WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  74. 

Tifrannua  traillii,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  323. 

Myiobiu9  traillii.  Gray,  (Genera  of  Birds,  i,  249. 

Emyidonax  traillii,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  193. — Cab.,  Mus.  Hoiu.  ii,  1859.  70  (reference  to 
Audubon  is  wrong).— ScL.,  Cat.  1862, 229.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No. 
50,— CouKS  &  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  404.— Verr,,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  14f> 
(Norway,  Mo.). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  May,  1863  (New  Granada);  viii» 
1866,  290  (New  York);  ix,  1868,  114  (Costa  Rica);  ix,  1868,  202  (Yncatan). — 
Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  54. — McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  84.— Coues,  iUd,  v , 
1868,  265.— TuRXB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 13.— Mayn.,  Guide.  1870,  125 ;  Pr.  Bust.  Sac. 
1871,  p.  —.—Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179 
(Kansas). — Coues,  Key,  1872,  175. 

Empidonax  pusillM  var.  traillii,  B.  B.  &.  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  369,  pi.  44,  f.  8. 

b.  p^u&illus. 

(?)  PlatyrhynchuB  pwtillm,  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  in  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  366. 

(!)  Tyrannula  pumlla,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  144,  pi.  46,  upper  fig.  (uncertain- 
just  as  likely  to  have  been  minimus).— Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1847, 156.- 
Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  189. 

Muscicapa  pusilla,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  288,  pi.  434 ;  Syn.  1839,  44 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 
236,  pi.  66  (quot-es  "  Labrador"  and  ♦*  Newfoundland  "). 

Tifr annus  pusillus,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840. 

Mffiohius  pusillus,  Gii«vY,  Genera  of  Birds,  i,  249. 

Empidonax  2>v8illu8,{1) Cab.,  J.  f.  0. 1855, 480.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  70  (Mexico).— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58,  194.~ScL.,  Ibis,  1859,  441;  Cat.  1862,  229.— Coop.  &  Sucic, 
N.  H.  Wash.  Tev.  1860,  170.— C0UE8,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  61.— SUMICH., 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cruz).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  4.— Aiken, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  206  (Wyoming).— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Tor.  1872, 691.- 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874.  36(5,  pi.  44,  f.  9. 

Empidonax  traillii,  CooP.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  3kJ7. 

Empidonax  traillii  var.  pusiLlus,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  175. 

Uah. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  west  to  the  central  plains, 
whence  to  the  Pacific  replaced  by  var.  pusillus.  South  to  New  Granada.  The  weeteni 
form  through  Mexico. 

Late  Exp€dtioti8.—S174l-Q,  Ogden,  Utah ;  61773,  Idaho. 

I  have  found  it  impracticable  to  distinguish  the  western  bird  as  a 
species,  and  in  treating  it  varietally  it  proves  difficult  to  assign  any 
very  tangible  characters.  It  may  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that 
Dr.  Cooper  has,  on  several  occasions,  insisted  that  the  Califoruian 
bird  is  iodistin guishable  from  traillii,  Audubon's  type  was  taken  in 
ArkaosaSf  and  be  accredits  the  species  vfVWi  «i  i^\i^  thence  to  the 
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Colnmbia,  where  he  also  locates  pu»illu8.  Bnt  it  is  best  to  accept  traillii 
as  the  eastern  bird,  taking  puMllus^  as  defined  by  Baird  more  particu- 
larly, for  the  western  form,  if  this  be  considered  worthy  of  a  name. 

In  the  East  I  never  found  Traill's  Flycatcher  abundant,  having  ob- 
served it  only  in  its  passage  through  the  Middle  districts,  chiefly  in  May 
and  September.  According  to  New  England  writers,  it  breeds  in  that 
section;  and  Mr.  Maynard  has  given  a  valuable  note  respecting  it: 
^This  species  has  a  most  peculiar  note,  like  the  syllables  ^kewin^k^; 
this  is  not  so  quickly  given  as  the  '  sewidk'^  of  E,  minimvs^  and  is  some- 
what harsher.  There  is,  perhaps,  thirty  seconds'  interval  between  each 
imin'h.  The  birds  while  singing  were  perched  on  the  top  of  a  low  alder. 
It  appears  to  frequent  these  thickets,  generally  by  the  side  of  streams, 
for  Mr.  Brewster  has  repeatedly  observed  it  in  similar  localities  at  Gor- 
ham,  where  it  had  the  same  song  and  habits.  When  the  bird  is  freshly 
killed,  the  bill  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  U.  flnvivenirw, 
and  having  the  under  mandible  yellow,  delicately  veined  with  purple. 
Bot  in  the  dried  state  this  yellow  fades  into  brown,  and  loses  its  vein- 
ing.  The  whole  bird  then  appears  much  like  the  larger  and  darker 
types  of  E.  minimus.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  slightly  larger  and 
broader  bill,  and  generally  olivaceous  or  greenish-yellow  stripe  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible  and  sides  of  the  head  of  E.  traillii^  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine  the  skins  of  the  two  species."  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  author  so  far,  though  the  rest  of  his  article  is  not  so  pertinent. 
E,  minimus  does  grade  up  to  traillii  in  size,  the  colors  are  very 
nearly  the  same,  and  the  proportions  of  the  parts  scarcely  different; 
yet  DO  one  who  has  had  an^'  experience  in  the  fleld  would  say  that  they 
were  not  different  birds. 

This  s|>ecies  appears  to  entirely  withdraw  from  the  United  States  in 
the  fall,  to  winter  in  Central  America. 

I  found  var.  pusillus  an  abundant  Flycatcher  of  the  West.  At  Fort 
Whipple,  in  Arizona,  it  is  the  commonest  and  characteristic  species  of 
its  group,  arriving  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  remaining  through  Sep- 
tember. According  to  my  note-book,  the  under  mandible  in  my  speci- 
ineus  was  dusky  flesh-color.  They  averaged  about  6  inches  long  by  9 
in  extent,  thus  being  quite  as  large  as  ordinary  acadicxis.  A  young  bird 
vas  strongly  suffused  with  olivaceous-yellow  below,  nearly  as  in  flavi- 
fentrvs,  and  had  the  under  mandible  bright  yellow,  like  the  inside  of  the 
mouth.  The  species  was  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Hayden  in  the  Missouri 
region,  but  we  have  various  quotations  demonstrating  a  general  range 
from  the  central  plains  to  the  Pacific,  north  to  the  fur  countries,  and 
south  far  into,  if  not  quite  through,  Mexico.  Mr.  Merriam  gives  the 
following  account  of  its  nidification : 

"This  western  race  of  E.  traillii  was  very  common  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Galley,  where  I  collected  seven  specimens  and  three  nests.  They  build 
a  neat,  compact  little  nest,  which  they  place  in  the  fork  of  a  rose  or 
other  small  bush,  about  five  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  composed  of 
fihrous  grasses,  flax,  wool,  and  other  soft  substances,  interwoven  with  a 
few  leaves  of  swamp-grass.  It  is  a  curious  f«ct  that  this  bird  places  all 
the  wool  and  other  soft,  downy  substances  on  the  outside  of  its  nest, 
lining  it  with  the  rough  stiilks  of  dry  grass." 

The  eggs  of  this  species  (trailiii)^  to  judge  from  numerous  specimens 
before  me,  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  acadicus  in  lacking  nuich 
or  all  of  the  creamy  tinge  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  markings  being,  for 
the  most  part,  large,  bold,  and  blotched,  rather  than  sharply  dotted. 
The  fact  that  the  eggs  are  colored  instead  of  colorless  at  once  distin- 
guishes them  from  those  of  E.  minimus,  and  is  a  point  to  \>fe  T<i^v\x^\ft^ 
in  dmuaaiug  the  speciQc  relatioushipn  of  the  two. 
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BMPIDONAX  MINIMUS,  Bd. 
Least  Flycatcher. 

Musdcapa  ^^acadica^  Gm."  of  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  288;  not  of  aiitbors. 

Tyrannula  minimay  W.  M.  &,  S.  F.  Baikd.,  Pi*.  Pbila.  Acad,  i,  1843,  284;  Am.  Joarn.  Sol 
July,  1844.— Bp.,  Conep.  Av.  i,  1850,  190. 

Musckapa  whnmaj  AUD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  343,  ])1.  491. 

Empidonax  minimus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia^)8,  195.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  384  (Oaxaca);  Ibis. 
1859,  122  (Gaatemala) ;  1859,  441  (Orizaba);  Cat.  1862,  229  (Uoban,  DncOas, 
&c.).— Sci^  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  ia')9, 122.— IIayd.,  Rep.  18()*2, 158.— Wheat.,  Ohio 
Agric.  Rop.  1860,  No.  51.— CouES  &  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  404  —Verb., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  146  (breeding  commoulv  about  Norway,  Me.). — Allen,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1864,  54.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  84.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  18*W,265.— 
Dj{Kss.,  Ibid,  18()5,  474  (Texjis). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  29i).— 
TiTRNiJ.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1H69,  14  (chiefly  migratory,  but  some  breeding). — Au.en, 
Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1868,  498.  505.  517  (Iowa  and  Illinois).- Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 
12();  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  1871.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,8:^  (Honduras).- Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  4.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  179  (Kansas).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 
175.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  :{72,  pi.  44,  f.  10. 

Bah. — Ea8t4»rn  North  America  to  the  high  central  plains ;  np  the  Missouri  to  Fort 
Union.  Breetls  abundantly  from  Southern  New  England  northward.  Wint-ere  in 
Central  America. 

Lieutenant  irarren's  Frpedition. —4698,  ''Nebraska"  (probably  Dakota);  4699,  4700-1, 
L'Eau  qui  court;  4702,  Vermilion  River;  5270,  near  Powder  River. 

It  is  singular  that  a  bird  so  abimdant  as  this  is  iu  the  Eastern  United 
States  should  have  been  overlooked  by  Wilson  and  Audubon,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  cpn founded  with  E.  (tcadicm.  Nuttall  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  it,  though  he  thought  it  was  the  Acadian  Flycatcher.  It, 
however,  escaped  Audubon's  attention,  having  only  been  brought  to  his 
notice,  by  Prof.  Baird,  Just  as  he  was  finishing  his  work.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  Middle  States  <luring  the  migrations.  At  Washingtou, 
D.  C,  it  usually  arrives  the  last  week  in  April,  and  is  seen  for  about 
two  weeks  only  ;  it  returns  the  last  of  August,  and  loiters  through  most 
of  September.  Its  arrival  is  about  a  week  earlier,  on  sin  average,  than 
that  of  E.  JiavirentriH.  I  never  found  it  in  summer,  and  Prof.  Baird,  in 
Audubon,  states  that  it  is  not  seen  about  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  after 
May ;  but  Dr.  Turnbull  says  that  a  few  remain  to  breed.  It  breeds 
abundantly  in  most  parts  of  New  England  ;  in  Massachusetts  Mr.  xVllen 
found  it  as  numerous  as  all  the  other  Empidonaces  put  together.  Some 
individuals  i)ress  on  into  the  Hudson's  Bay  country,  and  in  the  West 
its  extension  is  much  greater  than  that  of  typical  traiUii  or  Jiaviventris, 
particularly  along  the  Missouri  itself,  and  the  Ked  Eiver,  where  the 
wooded  river-bottoms  afford  it  congenial  shelter.  Dr.  Hayden  saw  it 
occasionally  ''  throughout  the  West,"  and  Audubon  mentions  it  from 
the  Yellowstone.  Like  others  of  the  genus,  it  penetrates  to  Central 
and  Northern  South  America  in  winter,  and  it  is  also  quoted  from  por- 
tions of  Mexico. 

It  is  not  ordinarily  found  in  gloomy  woods,  like  E.  acadicusj  nor  even 
in  heavy  timber  of  any  kind ;  it  prefers  the  skirts  of  woods,  cx)ppice8,  and 
even  hedge-rows.  It  is  readily  distinguishable  from  acadicus  by  this 
circumstance  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  several  personal  peculiarities — 
so  to  speak — slight  traits,  almost  impossible  to  describe  intelligently, 
but  which  the  field  naturalist  learns  to  recognize  in  a  moment.  Its 
usual  voice  is  lower  and  more  plaintive,  though  one  of  it«  call-notes  is 
sharp  and  jerky ;  and  its  flight  is  slightly  different,  owing  to  tho  marked 
difference  in  the  shape  of  the  wing.  In  all  these  particulars  it  comes 
much  nearer  trailUi  and  flaviventriSj  as  has  been  already  hinted. 

The  Least  Flycatcher  is  more  numerous  during  the  breeding  season 
along  the  Ked  Kiver  of  the  North  than  I  have  found  it  to  be  anywhere 
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else.  It  probably  reaches  the  latitade  of  Pembina  about  the  third  week 
JD  May,  as  I  found  it  common  on  my  arrival  the  first  of  June.  It  is 
confined  entirely  to  the  wooded  river -bottom,  where,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  lofty  trees,  it  may  be  observed  at  any  time,  perched  on  an  outer- 
most twig,  uttering  its  peculiar  note,  and  dashing  into  the  air  to  secure 
the  passing  insect,  clicking  its  mandibles ;  returning  to  its  post  to  sit 
apright  and  motionless,  after  a  rustle  of  its  wings  and  tail  as  it  alights. 
Early  in  June  it  was  in  company  with  Traill's  Flycatcher,  but  as  the 
breeding  season  advanced  the  latter  appeared  to  pass  on ;  at  least,  I 
found  none  nesting.  Most  of  the  numerous  nests  I  took  were  procured 
the  third  and  fourth  weeks  in  June,  at  which  latter  date  incubation 
was  generally  advanced. 

The  bird  generally  nests  on  a  sapling  or  shrub,  within  ten  or  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground.    One  nest  I  reached  without  climbing,  and  another 
was  placed  on  a  slender  swaying  elm,  about  forty  feet  high;  these  were 
the  extremes  of  situation  I  observed.     It  is  always  placed,  so  far  as  I 
discovered,  in  an  upright  crotch  of  several  forks,  preferably  between 
twigs  no  thicker  than  a  finger.    The  high  nest  just  mentionetl  was  situ- 
ated on  the  bending  trunk  itself,  but  it  rested,  as  usual,  between  a  little 
8et  of  twigs  that  grew  upright.    It  is  very  deeply  let  down  into  the 
crotch,  and  usually  bears  deep  impressions  of  the  boughs.    The  female 
8et8  very  closel>  ;  one  I  almost  covered  with  my  hand  before  she  flut- 
tered off,  although  I  stood  for  several  moments  within  a  yard  of  her. 
On  being  frightened  away,  she  retreats  but  a  little  distiuice,  and  flies 
from  one  twig  to  another,  uttering  a  mournful  note.    The  nest  is  a  neat 
little  structure;  if  it  were  only  stuccoed  with  lichens  it  would  be  as  ele- 
gant as  that  of  a  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  which  it  scarcely  exceeds  in 
wze.    The  basis  of  the  nest  is  a  substantial  intertwining  of  fine  fibrous 
inner  bark,  and  the  (iecomposing  outer  substance  of  various  weeds. 
With  this  is  matted  a  great  quantity  of  sott  plant-down,  making  a  soft 
jet  firm  and   warm  fabric.     The  interi(»r  is  finished  variously  with  a 
special  lining  of  plant-down,  confined  with  a  slight  layer  of  horsehair 
or  the  finest  possible  grass-tops.    The  brim  of  the  nCvSt  is  firm  and  even, 
5ith  a  circular  arrangement  of  the  fibres;  inside,  the  lining  is  simply 
interlaced.     In  size,  these  elegant  structures  vary  a  good  deal;  the 
^allest  one  before  me  is  under  two  inches  and  a  half  across  out- 
ride, and  less  than  two  deep;  another,  which  was  let  down  very  deeply 
?^  a  narrow  crotch,  is  nearly  three  inches,  both  in  depth  and  width,  and 
^H  quite  unsymmetrical.    The  cavity  is  quite  large  for  the  outside  dimen- 
sions, in  some  instances  the  walls  being  barely  coherent  along  the  track 
^t  the  supporting  twigs;  it  is  not,  or  but  little,  contracted  at  the  brim, 
*^iid  is  about  as  deep  as  wide. 

The  eggs  are  generally  four  in  number,  sometimes  only  three;  I  did 
^f)t  find  five  in  any  one  of  the  six  nests  collected.  One  contained  a  Cow- 
^ird^s  egg.  The  eggs  are  pure  white,  unmarked.  They  vary  much  in  size 
'^ud  8ha{)e.  Out  of  twenty  examples,  a  large  elongate  one  measures  0.68 
^JO.52;  a  small  globular  one,  0.59  by  0.50;  a  normal  one,  0.C5  by  0.50. 

EMPIDONAX  FLAVIVENTRIS,  Bd. 
Tellow-bellied  Flycatcher. 

a.  flaviventris, 

f)r^nnu1a  flatircnlrin,  \V.  M.  &  S.  F.  Baird.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1843,  2a3;  Am.  Jonrn. 

^  Sci.  April,  1841. 

■^ucioopaflarirrninH,  Ac:i>.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  341,  pi.  490. 

^^fidoaiu  flavirrntriM,  liD.,  H.  N.  A.  ISfyH,  lite'.-Sci.,  P.  Z.  S.  IfioO,  X6-,  \\i\ft,\^^i^^'^V 
est.  Itm,  ^i-ZU  (XaJapa,  Vera  Paz,  Duenaa).— SCL.  &  Sxl-V.,  1V\%^  V^»  VIBL 
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(Guatemala).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio.  Bep.  1860,  No.  53. — Couks  &  Prsxt., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  404  (migratory,  perhaps  breeding).— Vkrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 
iii,  146  (Maine,  summer).— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1H64,  55  (Massachnsetts,  May  aa<i 
June).— MclLWR.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  84.— CoUES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  265.— LAWR.,'An¥i, 
Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1863,  8  (Now  Granada);  viii.  1866,290;  ix,  1868.  114  (Cos  tJi 
Rica).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  ISTO,  837  (Honduras).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Socs 

i,  1868,  518  (Illinois).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  14  (breeding  in  New  Jerae?). 

SUMiciL,  Mem.  Rost.  8oc.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cniz).— Mayn.,  Gnide,  1870,'lie; 
Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  1871  (breeding  commonly  at  Frauoonia,  N.  H.). — Coop.,  B.  Cal-  i, 
1870, 3;^^.- Snow,  B.  Kans,  1873, 4.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 175.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 
ii,  1874,  378,  pi.  44,  f.  12. 

Ttprannula  minutUy  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  189  (so  identifies  Musdcapa  minuia,  WiLs!). 

(?)  "  Tyrannula  pusiUa,  Reinh.,  Videusk.  Meddcl.  <or  1853  (1854),  82.— Gloger,  J.  f. 

1854,  426.^'- Reinh.,  Ibis,  Jan.  1861,  7.    (These  citations  refer  to  a  specim  ^^n 
taken  in  Godthaah,  Greenland,  in  1853). 

Empidonax  hypoxanthuSy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  198  (in  text). 

b.  diffioilis. 

Empidonax  difficilis,  Bd.,  B.  Jf.  A.  1858,  198  (in  text);  pi.  76,  f.  2.— Coop.  &  Suck.,    :I^. 

H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  170,  and  "  p.  xv,  errata."- CoCks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  If^^m6, 

62  (Arizona).— SCL.,  Cat.  1862,  230. 
Empidonax  fiavirentris  var.  difficilia,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872.  179  (Utah).— Cod:^^, 

Key,  1872, 176  (in  text).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  380. 

Bab. — North  America,  at  large.  (?)  Greenland.  South  through  Mexico  and  Centx^l 
America  to  New  Granada.  Breeds  from  the  Middle  States  northward.  The  typi<?^ 
form  eastern.    Var.  difficilis  western. 

In  size  between  average  traillii  and  minimus^  this  species  differs  from  these  and  ^^ 
our  other  Flycatchers  by  the  decided  yellowness  of  the  under  parts — a  coloratioa  0O 
distinctive  that  the  bird  is  always  recognizable  on  sight.  The  Prince  Bonaparte  idop* 
tifies  it  with  the  long  lost  **  Muscicapa  minuia  " — the  Small-headed  Flycatcher  of  Wi^- 
son,  Audubon,  and  Nuttall — a  very  questionable  reference. 

This  species  reaches  the  Middle  States  a  little  later  than  the  three 
other  eastern  species  of  the  genus — not  ordinarily  until  the  very  last  of 
April  or  tirst  week  in  May.    It  is  found  in  high  open  wooils  as  well  a« 
in  thickets,  thus  differing  somewhat  in  the  situation  it  affects  from 
minimus.    Dr.  Prentiss  and  1  have  taken  it  at  Washington,  at  different 
times  in  July,  probably  indicating  that  it  breeds  in  the  vicinity,  as  it 
certainly  does  a  little  further  north :  Dr.  Turn  bull  mentions  TreutoD, 
New  Jersey,  as  a  locality  where  Dr.  Slack  found  it  nesting.     According 
to  Mr.  Maynard,  whose  opportunities  for  observation  appear  to  have 
been  ample,  it  breeds  abundantly  in  Northern  New  England.     In  his 
excellent  Manual  of  Taxidermy,  ho  remarks :  "  May  31,  1869, 1  shot  the 
first  specimen  I  had  eyer  seen  liviug;  the  next  day  I  took  eight  of  both 
sexes  in  a  few  hours.    Between  this  time  and  the  10th  of  June  I  took 
two  or  three  more;"  this  was  in  Massachusetts.    The  writer  continues: 
"  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  has  occurred  in  previous  seasons,  but,  b^ing 
unaccustomed  to  its  low  note — which  is  like  the  syllable  pea  very  plain- 
tively prolonged — and  its  retiring  habits,  I  had  not  detected  it  before. 
The  specimens  were  all  taken  in  low,  swampy  thickets,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tirst,  which  was  shot  on  a  tall  oak.    It  keeps  near  the  ground, 
is  rather  shy,  and  upon  the  appearance  of  an  intruder  instantly  ceases 
its  song.    'Shot  a  specimen  on  May  25,  18G9,  in  Watertown,  Massachu- 
setts, singing,  with  its  peculiar  note,  in  an  apple-tree.    I  have  shot  the 
female  singing  in  the  same  manner,  in  August,  1867,  in  Franconia,  New 
Hampshire.    The  only  note  I  ever  heard  was  the  low  pea  {Brewstery^ 
In  his  later  publication,  after  speaking  of  the  abundance  and  breeding 
of  the  bird  in  Northern  New  England,  Mr.  Maynard  remarks  that  in  the 
dark  swamps  at  Upton  he  first  heard  the  breeding  note;  ''it  was  like 
the  syllables  I'illiCy  very  gravely  given,  with  a  long  interval  between 
each  utterance.    The  song  was  .even  less  energetic  than  that  of  traillii. 
While  singing,  the  birds  were  perched  on  low  limbs.    Both  male  and 
female  used  this  note.'' 
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Var.  difficilis  is  generally  dispersed  in  the  West  in  all  suitable  wooded 
places.  It  reaches  the  mountainous  parts  of  Arizona  by  the  middle  of 
April,  and  remains  through  most  of  September,  inhabiting  the  more 
open  pine  woods,  the  brush  of  ravines,  and  the  mixed  timber  along 
streams.  Dr.  Cooper  observed  its  arrival  at  San  Diego,  April  15th. 
Mr.  Allen  took  it  at  Ogden,  Utah,  along  with  ohacurud  and  hammondii. 
Dr.  Hayden  did  not  observe  it  in  the  Missouri  region,  where,  however, 
itnnqaestionably  occurs  and  doubtless  breeds. 

The  egg  of  flaviventris  is  pure  white,  unmarked,  and  not  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  E.  minimtis. 

BMPIDONAX  HAMMONDII,  (Xantus)  Bd. 

Hammond's  Flycatcher. 

Ttfrmnula  hammondii,  Xantus,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  lOSyQ,  117. 

Hi^idonax  hammondii^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  199,  pi.  76,  f.  1.— SCL.,  Cat.  1862, 230.— CoUES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 62  ( Arizona).— Sumtch.,  Mem.  Boet.  Soc.  i,  1869,557  (Vera 
Crnz).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  330.— Allen,  BaU.  M.  C.  Z.  1872,  179  (Utah 
and  Wyoming).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  176.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  383, 
pi.  44,  f.  7. 

^oJ.— Rooky  Monntains  t^  the  Pacific,  United  States,  from  British  to  Central  America. 
later  Ej^peditions.—GQfT&I,  Pacific  Springs,  Wyoming. 

This  appears  to  be,  in  effect,  the  western  representative  of  minimiLS  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  tolerably  well-marked  characters,  my  present  im- 
pression is,  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  geographical  race  of  the  species 
just  mentioned.  Originally  described  from  Southern  California,  its 
i^ge  has  latterly  been  extended,  as  above.  Specimens  were  taken  by 
the  late  regretted  Kennerly,  upon  the  northwest  boundary  of  the  United 
States  and  British  America. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  its  life-history  is  limited  to  finding  it 
a  rather  rare  summer  visitant  in  Northern  Arizona,  where  it  arrives 
late  in  April,  and  remains  until  the  third  week  in  October.  Dr.  Cooper 
noted  it«  arrival  at  Santa  Cruz,  March  13,  1866,  and  found  it  numerous 
during  the  summer.  "April  27th,"  he  writes,  "  I  found  the  first  nest, 
built  on  a  horizontal  branch  of  box-elder  (N'egundo),  about  eighteen  feet 
from  the  ground ;  but  in  pulling  down  the  branch  the  egg*  were  broken. 
I  found  four  others  afterward,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  either  on  hori- 
wntal  branches  or  in  forks  of  small  trees,  and  containing  three  or  four 
^Sg8  or  young.  The  last  found  with  eggs  was  as  late  as  June  29th — 
probably  a  second  attempt  of  a  pair  before  robbed.  All  were  thick 
vailed,  composed  externally  of  dry  moss  and  downy  buds,  with  a  few 
leaves  and  strips  of  bark,  then  slender  fibres  of  bark,  a  few  hairs  and 
feathers  often  lining  the  inside.  The  size  outside  was  about  four  inches 
wide,  two  and  a  half  high;  the  cavity  two  inches  wide,  one  and  a  half 
deep;  the  walls  nearly  one  and  a  half  thick.  The  eggs  were  white,  with 
brown  blotches  and  specks  near  the  hwge  end,  mostly  in  a  circle.  They 
ffieasnred  0.08  by  0.52  inch."  Dr.  Cooper's  next  paragraph,  however, 
should  be  reproduced  with  the  above :  "  These  birds  frequented  only 
the  darkest  groves  along  the  river,  had  very  few  simple  calls  of  two  or 
three  monotonous  notes,  and  were  so  shy  tliat  I  did  not  get  near  enough 
to  determine  the  species  positively."  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add,  the  above  description  of  the  nest  and  eggs 
must  be  taken  subject  to  confirmation.  As  the  eggs  of  hammondii  are 
pore  white,  unmarked,  like  those  of  miyiimus,  the  whole  account  prob- 
ably refers  to  var.  pusillus  of  trailli, 
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EMPIDONAX  OBSOUEUS,  (Sw.)  Bd. 
Wright's  Flycatcher ;  Gray  Flycatcher. 

)  Tjfrannula  ohscura^  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  in  Philos.  Mai;,  i,  1827,  367. 
'm^donax  ohscurus^  Bn.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  200;  Mox.  B.  Siirv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  8,  pi.  11,  f  3.— 
SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  IH62,  19 ;  Cat.  1862,  230  (La  Parada,  Mexico).— COUKS,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  186G,  62  (Arizona).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bosfc.  Soo.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Craz).— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1,  1870,  329.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179  (Colorado  and 
Utah).— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872,  206  (Colorado).— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  176.— 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  381,  pi.  44,  f.  6. 
Empidonax  wrightiij  Bd.,  /.  c,  (in  text). 

Hob, — Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  United  States.  Observed  north  to  Colorado. 
South  through  Mexico. 

This  species  enters  the  United  States  from  Mexico  the  latter  part  of 
March,  or  early  in  April,  and  remains  until  October,  some  proceeding 
as  far  north  as  the  abov^e-cited  localities,  and  probably  farther.  £  have 
only  observed  it  in  Arizona.  Mr.  Allen  has  obligingly  placed  the  fol- 
lowing notes  at  my  disposal : 

"  The  Gray  Flycatcher  was  the  commonest  and  almost  the  only  spe- 
cies of  Empidonax  met  with  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  It  was  gen- 
erally observed  in  rather  wet,  swampy  localities,  dense  willow  thickets 
seeming  to  form  its  favorite  resorts.  It  is  very  retiring  in  its  habit.8, 
keeping  almost  constantly  concealed  in  thick  copses,  where  it  silently 
hunts  its  insect  prey,  and  is  hence  a  difficult  species  to  collect.  Thonj^ 
it  may  be  approached  within  a  few  yards,  it  eludes  capture  by  keeping 
in  the  middle  of  the  close  willow  clumps,  exposing  itself  to  view  only 
when  obliged  to  fly  across  an  open  space,  taking  its  departure  from  the 
side  furthest  from  the  observer,  and  flying  low  and  hurriedly  to  the 
nearest  point  of  concealment.  The  several  nests  found  contained  young, 
and  were  always  placed  some  distance  within  the  thick  copse  the  birds 
had  chosen  for  their  home.  The  nests  were  usually  built  in  the  forks  of 
small  branches,  and  in  thickness  and  general  appearance  greatly  resem- 
bled the  ordinary  nests  of  the  summer  Yellow-bird  {Dendrceca  cestiva). 

Mr.  Trippe's  manuscript  contains  the  following  interesting  notes  of 
the  four  Flycatchers  occurring  in  Colorado : 

"  Empidonax  obscurus.  Abundant ;  migratory ;  breeds.  This  Fly- 
catcher arrives  at  Idaho  Springs  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  soon 
becomes  abundant,  extending  up  all  the  valleys  to  over  10,000  feet,  and 
probably  ranging  up  to  timber-line,  wherever  it  can  find  localities  sui^ 
able  for  its  habitat.  It  is  rather  a  shy  little  bird,  with  more  of  the  hab- 
its and  appearance  of  a^xidicus  than  any  other  of  the  genus.  It  loves 
the  densest  thickets  of  poplars  and  willows,  and  rarely  ventures  far 
from  the  streams,  never  ascending  the  mountain-sides.  It  breeds  from 
about  7,500  feet  up  to  its  highest  limit. 

*'  E.  difficilis.  Abundant  on  the  plains  and  up  to  6,800  or  7,000  feetf 
and  found,  also,  though  unfrequently,  up  to  timber-line,  near  which  on< 
was  shot  in  July.    This  species  frequents  the  valleys  and  similar  local 
ties  to  the  preceding,  but  often  wanders  among  the  mountains  a  coi 
siderable  distance  from  the  sti*eams,  and  instead  of  constantly  hidir 
itself  amidst  the  densest  shrubbery,  frequently  mounts  to  the  dead  to 
of  trees  from  which  it  may  have  an  extended  view,  and  watch  for 
sects,  which  it  captures  with  great  address  nnd  returns  to  the  sa 
perch  again.    It  has  one  or  two  low  notes  like  those  of  E.  minimus^  i 
a  loud,  musical  call,  like  ^^pS-tej piU^^  quickly  repeated. 

E.  liammondii.  Two  or  three  S]>ecimens  which  were  taken  in  J 
and  July,  near  Idaho  Springs,  answered  prettj'  well  to  the  descrip 
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of  this  species,  and  being  nearer  to  it  than  to  any  other  form  found  in 
this  region,  may  properly  be  referred  to  it.  On  the  plains  E.  pusillvs 
vas  met  with  in  small  nambers  in  June,  but  not  observed  elsewhere. 
It  will  be  9een  that  four  different  species  or  varieties  of  Empidonax,  are 
fiMiDd  in  the  same  region  within  a  short  distance ;  one,  ohscurtiSj  breed- 
ing from  7,000  or  7,500  feet  up  to  timber-line,  or  nearly  to  it ;  another, 
difficUis^  from  the  plains  up  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  former,  and  some- 
times straggling  higher;  a  third,  puMlu^,  restricted  entirely  to  the 
plains ,'  and  a  fourth,  Jiammondiij  occurring,  probably,  only  as  a  strag- 
gler. All  these  varieties  are  much  alike  in  their  habits  and  notes,  yet 
all  present  distinguishing  characteristics  in  both ;  and  although  among 
a  large  series  of  specimens  some  will  be  found  that  are  intermediate, 
apparently,  the  greater  number  of  adults  can  be  referred  with  certainty 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  type  forms." 

To  complete  an  account  of  the  North  American  small  olivaceons  Flycatchers,  all  of 
which,  with  these  exceptions,  have  been  given,  I  introduce  the  followipc  species,  par- 
ticfflarly  as  I  think  they  may  yet  be  found  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Missouri 
RgioD: 

EmPIDONAX  FULVIFRON8  var.  PAIXESCENS,  C<mti8. 

&  fuhifrons. 

MMidcapa  fulmfronSy  GiR.,  16  8p.  Texas  B.  1841,  pi.  2  (probably  Mexico). 

Bt^fidtmax  fulvifrons,  ScL.,  P.  Z,  S.  1858,  301. 

mnfkoni9  fulmfmnsj  SCL,  P.  Z.  S.,  1859, 45 ;  Ibis,  1859, 442.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  385. 

^m^^idfmax  rubicunduSf  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  70. 

(ft)  Tfrannula  affiniSy  Sw.,  Phil.  Mac.  1, 1827,  3.36  (very  uncertain). 
^mpiifmax  pyffmatu8,  CouES,  Ibis,  1§55  (in  text). 

MUnpkonu  pall€8cen$y  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 63  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  386. 
MUrepkaru9  fulvifrons,  Eluot,  B.  N.  A.  i,  pi.  19. 

MUnphoru8  fulvifrons  var.  palleBcenSy  Coues,  Key,  1872,  176.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  386,  pi.  44,  fig.  13. 

^a5.— Mexico.    North  into  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Coirropus  pkrtinax,  Ckib, 

Contopiw  horealisy  ScL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1858,  301 ;  1859,  43  ;  Ibis,  i,  1859, 122,  440  (nee  Bd.). 

OoKktpu  pertinaxi  Cab.,  Mus  Hein.  ii,  1859,  72.— Scl.,  Cat.  1862, 231.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866,  60  (first  introduced  to  United  States ;  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona). — 
Elliot,  B,  N.  A.  i,  pi.  8.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  324.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 173.— 
B.  B.  &^  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  356,  pi.  44,  f.  2. 

Boft.— Mexico  and  Gnatemala.    North  into  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.    (Mr.  H.  W. 
Tfwwhaw  recently  took  quite  a  number  of  both  these  species  in  Arizona.) 


OBDEB    1  lOAKlilj!    PIOABIAN  BIRDS. 
SUBOBDER   V  1  Jl  Ox!j1j1  !    Cypseliform  Birds. 

Family  OAPRIMULGID^ :  Goatsuckers. 

ANTEOSTOMUS  VOCIFERUS,  (WUs.)  Bp. 
Whippoorwlll ;  Night-Jar. 

"  CaprimuJgus  minoTf  Forst.,  Cat.  An.  N.  A.  1771,  13."    (Cass,) 

"  Caprimulgus  europceus,  Barton,  Frag.  Nat.  Hist.  Pa.  1799, 14.'*    (Cass,) 

"  Caprimulgus  mrginianuSj  Linn.— Gm."— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807, 55,  pi.  23  (mixed 

with  Chordeiles  popetue). 
"  Caprimulgus  clamator,  Vieiix.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  1817,  324." 
Caprimulgus  voaferuSy  WiLS.,  Am.   Oru.  v,  181*i,  71,  pi.  41,  fig.  1, 2,  3.— Bp.,  Syn. 
1828,  62.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  336.— Nun.,  Man.  i,  1832,  614.— ACD., 
Orn.  Biog.  i,  ia32, 443 ;  v,  405 ;  pi.  82 ;  Syn.  1839, 32 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 155,  pi.  42.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  31.— PUTX.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  205.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi, 
1858,  98. — Trippk,  Pr.  Esa.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  ll4  (Minnesota,  very  abundant.  May 
to  September). 
Antrostomus  vodferus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  8;  Consp.  i,  1850,  60. — Cass.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad. 
ii,  1852,  122;  111.  1855,  236.— Bkkwer,  N.  Am.  061.  i,  1857,  84.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  148.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  367 ;  Cat.  1862,  280  (Xalapa  and  La  Parada).— 
Salv.,  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  275  (Guatemala).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  137.— McIlwr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst.  V,  1866, 83  (Cana<la).— Allen.  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 498,  506  (Iowa, 
and  Illinois,  very  abundant).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  300  (Florida,  win- 
tering) ;  iii,  1872,129,  179  (Leavenworth,  Kans.).— Trippk,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv, 
1872,  232  (Iowa,  abundant,  breeding).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.  3.— COUES,  Key, 
1872,  180,  fig.  116.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  413,  pU  46,  f.  2. 
Caprimulgus  vodferanSf  Wartii.,  J.  f.  O.  xvi,  1868,  369. 

Hah. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces.  North  to  about  50°.  West  to 
the  Plains.  South  through  portions  of  Mexico  to  Guatemala.  Breeds  in  most  of  its 
United  States  range.  Winters  from  the  Gulf  coast  southward.  Apparently  replaced 
in  the  West  Indies  by  the  closely  related  species,  if  not  vnr.,  A.  cuhanensis  (Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  vii,  1860,  2{)0— vodferus  of  D'Orhigny,  Lcmhejfey  and  Gundlach). 

Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

The  Whippoorwill  extends  only  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  Missouri 
region,  being  replaced  further  west  by  the  following  species.  It  is  said 
to  be  rare  in  Kansas  (where  I  did  not  find  it),  but  abundant  in  Iowa, 
there  breeding.  But  even  in  the  Carolinas,  where  it  is  a  common  and 
characteristic  bird  during  the  summer,  I  did  not  think  it  present  in  such 
numbers  as  I  found,  it  along,  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  between  Da- 
kota and  Minnesota.  At  Pembina,  every  night  in  June  we  were  sere- 
naded by  a  chorus  of  these  strange  voices,  penetrating  the  darkness,  it 
seemed,  from  all  points  at  once  along  the  line  of  heavy  timber  that 
skirted  the  river. 

The  reproduction  of  this  species  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Night-hawk, 
which  was  also  breeding  at  the  same  time.  It  lays  on  the  ground,  in 
the  woods,  constructing  no  proper  nest,  and  depositing  only  two  eggs. 
These  are  elliptical,  nearly  or  quite  equal  at  both  ends,  about  1.25  long 
by  0.85  wide,  and  are  curiously  scratched  and  mottled  all  over  with 
brown  surface  markings  and  paler  purplish-gray  shell  colors  upon  a 
whitish  ground.  The  egg  is  quite  variable  in  amount  of  intensity  of 
coloration,  some  specimens  being  heavily  marbled,  while  others  appear 
as  if  faded  or  bleached,  from  indistinctness  of  the  tracery. 
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ANTROSTOMUS  NUTTALLI,  (Aud.)  Cass. 
NuUall's  WhippoorwilU 

Caprimulgus  nuttalli,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  335  ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  350,  pi.  495  (Upper 
Miasoari). — Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Kep.  1853,  63  (Arizona). 

Anlroiimiu  nutfulli,  Cass.,  Jouru  Phila.  Acad,  ii,  1852,  123;  III.  i,  1855,  237.— Brew., 
N.  Am.  Ool.  i,  1«57,  86.—NEWB.,  P.  K.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  77.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
149.— Kenn.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  23.— Heerm.,  ibid,  pt.  vi,  35.— Coop. 
&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  166.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  157.— Coues,  Ibis, 
1865,  158  (Kansas).- Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  470  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1H66,  58  (Arizona).- SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  137.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  340.— 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179  (Kansas,  Colorado,  aud  Utah).— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873,  3.— Meuu.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  1872,  692  (Utah).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  XV,  1872,  206  (Wyoming).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 181.— Coues,  Am.  Nat.  vii, 
1873,  :«5  (eggs).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  417,  pi.  46,  f.  3. 

^0^.— United  States,  west  of  the  Mississippi.    Mexico  (Salvin), 


List  of  specimens 

• 

19187     184 
1918d     157 

Powder  River.. 
Bighorn  River  . 

A     «    «     « 

Sept.  9, 1859 

G.  H.  Trook.. 
F.V.Hayden. 

8.00 

17.50 

6.00 

lAGitmant  Warren^B  Expedition, —S&7&f  Black  Hills;  5200,  Yellowstone  River. 
LoUt  £jrpec?i/t<m«.— 61734-5,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Id  the  Conspectns,  at  page  61,  Bonaparte  makes  an  Antroatomus  califomianua,  with 
vhich,  he  says,  J.  nuttaUi  should  be  compared.  The  latter  being  the  only  Californiau 
species,  wc  might  snppose  the  two  to  be  the  same.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  the 
deiicriptiou  indicates  a  bird  belonging  to  the  second  of  Dr.  Sclater's  two  sections  of  the 
pous,  namely,  that  one  in  Avhich  there  is  a  white  wing-spot ;  and  the  bird  seems  re- 
lated to  ^!.  niffrescens  of  South  America,  the  assigned  locality  being  most  probably  erro- 
iitoQH.  Dr.  Sclater  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  name  in  his  synonymy  of  the 
American  Caprimulgida. 

Xuttairs  Whippoorwill  wns  discovered  by  Audubon,  on  the  Upper 
Missouri,  thirty  years  ago ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  much  material 
lias  come  into  the  possession  of  naturalists.  The  bird  is,  nevertheless, 
very  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  West,  where  it  is  the  characteristic, 
in  fact  the  only,  species  of  the  genus.  Audubon  gave  a  pleasant  ac- 
count of  its  discovery,  but  nothing  specially  to  the  point  respecting  its 
biography,  excepting  the  fact  that  its  note  differs  from  that  of  the 
astern  species  in  omitting  one  syllable.  lie  rendered  it  by  the  word 
*'o/t'-td//,''  which  is  perfectly  expressive,  though  wo  now  generally  write 
"poor'-iri//."  This  cry  is  very  lugubrious,  and  in  places  where  the  birds 
are  numerous  the  wailing  chorus  is  enough  to  excite  vague  apprehen- 
feious  oil  the  part  of  the  lonely  traveler,  as  he  lies  down  to  rest  by  his 
camp-fire,  or  to  break  his  sleep  with  littnl  dreams,  in  which  lost  spirits 
appear  to  bemoan  their  fate  and  implore  his  intercession.  It  is  not 
strange  that  a  heated  fancy  should  riot  in  the  circumstances  of  desola- 
tion and  imminent  peril  under  which  the  emigrant  or  the  explorer  must 
often  he  placed  in  the  western  wilderness.  Experience  comes  vividly 
to  Juind  as  I  write,  of  night  after  night,  when  I  have  gradually  lost  con- 
sciousness with  a  mind  peopled  with  all  manner  of  wierd  images.  Clos- 
ing iny  eys  to  the  stars  in  the  broad  expanse  above,  my  only  coverlet, 
and  to  the  ruddy  gleam  from  the  embers  of  the  camp  fire,  with  a  thought 
ot  home  and  perhaps  a  silent  aspiration,  it  might  be  long  before  the 
**n8e  of  hearing,  unnaturally  strained,  would  desert  its  post.  The  mo- 
notonous tread  of  the  sentinel  would  fall  heavily  on  the  ear;  the  horses 
^ould  seem  to  champ  as  never  before;  the  bands  of  vagrant  co^ot^s 
^ould  howl  with  redoubled  energy,  and  all  the  while  the  Poor-wills 
Snouted  their  alarm.    Sleep,  in  ajipreheusion,  it*  not  rviaW^  ^^\iVi^VaXXavi 
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of  danger  before  morning,  is  a  strange  state  of  mind — like  a  gun  at  fall 
cock,  perfectly  quiescent,  yet  on  tbe  very  edge  of  action.  A  shot,  even 
a  shout,  at  such  a  time,  would  bring  a  whole  camp  to  its  feet  in  a  second 
of  time.  So  the  hours  wear  on,  till  darkness  and  tension  of  mind  relax 
together,  and  imagination  is  dissipated  in  the  very  homely,  prosy  fact 
of  breakfast. 

Like  others  of  its  family,  Nuttall's  Whippoorwill  is  oftener  heard  than 
seen.  When  flushed  from  its  retreat  in  the  day  time,  among  the  shrub- 
bery or  tall  weeds,  it  rises  hurriedly  with  wayward  flight,  dashes  a  few 
yards,  and  realights.  There  is  something  about  it  at  such  times  that 
strongly  recalls  the  Woodcock,  and  the  bird  is  quite  as  difQcult  to  shoot 
on  the  wing.  I  saw  it  under  such  circumstances  in  Kansas,  near  Fort 
Biley,  one  of  its  easternmost  recorded  localities.  It  was  not,  apparently, 
very  common  in  that  region,  but  great  numbers  are  found  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Their  breeding  range  appears  to  be 
coextensive  with  their  United  States  distribution.  I  have  observed  one 
Mexican  quotation ;  the  species  appears  to  winter  on  or  near  our  south- 
em  border,  as  the  eastern  Whippoorwill  does  in  corresponding  localities. 

An  interesting  and  important  item  in  the  history  of  this  species  has 
only  recently  come  to  light.  Unlike  most  species  of  its  genus — of  its 
subfamily,  in  fact — of  which  the  eggi^  are  known,  it  lay s  colorless  instead 
of  variegated  eggs.  Of  this  fact  1  was  first  informed  by  my  Arizona 
correspondent,  Lieutenant  C.  Bendire,  United  States  Army.  He  gave 
me  a  minute  account  of  the  nesting,  which  is  terrestrial,  and  essentially 
similar  to  that  of  other  species  of  the  group.  Lieutenant  Bendire  found 
the  eggs  near  Tuscon,  in  Arizona ;  there  were  two,  laid  on  the  ground, 
in  a  depression,  at  the  foot  of  a  bush,  among  dense  vegetation.  Eggs 
were  also  taken  by  Mr.  Eidgway  in  Nevada,  and  by  Mr.  Merriam  in 
Utah.  They  are  white,  unmarked,  about  an  inch,  or  rather  over,  in 
length,  by  four-fifths  broad.    Both  sexes  incubate. 

The  following  interesting  passage  occurs  in  the  Allen  Mss.,  before 
unpublished : 

''  Nuttall's  Whippoorwill  w^as  first  met  with  on  my  western  expedition 
at  Topeka,  Kansas,  where  it  was  by  no  means  infrequent.  We  often 
heard  it  at  night  near  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  repeatedly  met  with 
it  in  the  day  time  in  the  darker  and  denser  portions  of  the  woodlands 
bordering  on  the  Kaw  Eiver,  reposing  on  the  ground,  like  the  common 
Whippoorwill  of  the  Eastern  States.  When  flushed  it  passed  rapidly, 
with  a  noiseless,  skimming  flight,  through  the  more  open  parts  of  the 
undergrowth,  soon  realighting  again  on  the  ground.  In  the  mountains 
of  Colorado  we  again  met  with  it  at  a  few  points  in  great  numbers,  as 
high  even  as  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  our  camp  of  July  12,  on  Tur- 
key Creek,  just  above  the  caiion,  scores  were  heard  singing  on  the  neigh- 
boring slopes  throughout  the  beautiful  moon-lit  night,  but  our  pursuit 
of  them  was  fruitless,  as  they  could  be  seen  only  as  they  flitt^  from 
point  to  point  when  disturbed.  We  afterward  heard  them  in  consider- 
able numbers  at  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  near  Colorado  City,  and  found 
them  very  numerous  in  September  at  the  mouth  of  Ogden  Canon,  near 
Ogden  City,  in  Utah.  Here,  as  soon  as  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ren- 
dered it  diflicult  to  distinguish  such  small  objects  with  distinctness,  the 
whole  hill  sides  seemed  to  be  alive  with  the  tantalizing  abundance  of 
these  birds.  Like  the  common  Whippoorwill  of  the  East,  they  seem  to 
sing  at  intervals  throughout  the  season,  and  at  this  date  (September) 
appeared  fully  as  musical  as  during  the  breeding  season,  it  lingers  at 
its  summer  home  till  the  autumn  is  far  advanced,  as  we  found  it  at 
Ogden  as  late  as  October  G,  quite  far  up  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  in 
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the  midst  of  a  driving  snow-storm — the  first  of  the  season — the  snow 
having  then  already  accumalated  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.'' 

Mr.  Merriam  gives  the  following  note  in  his  report:  "This  rare  bird 
was  only  found  on  the  rocky  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  Wahsatch  Mount- 
ains; here,  on  the  12th  of  June,  I  obtained  their  eggs;  they  were  pure 
white,  without  spots,  and  were  laid  in  a  slight  cavity  in  the  bare  ground, 
without  any  nest.  They  contained  full-grown  embryos,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  hatched  in  a  few  hours.  Th^  male  bird  was  shot  as  he  lel^  the 
Dest,  and  as  the  feathers  were  worn  off  his  belly  by  setting,  it  is  evident 
that  both  male  and  female  take  part  in  the  incubation." 

Introdaction  of  the  following  species  completes  an  account  of  the  North  American 
species  of  the  Caprimulgidce : 

AyTHOSTOMUS  CAROUNENSis  (Gm.)  Gould, 

Caprmia^  caroUnenfM,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 1028.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  584.— 
WiUB.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  95,  pi.  — ,  tig.  -.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  61.— Nutt.  i,  1832,  612.— 
AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  273 ;  v,  401 ;  pi.  52 ;  Syn.  31 ;  B.  Am.  i,  151,  pi.  41.— Warth., 
J.  f.  0. 1868,  368. 

AubnUmw  caroUnensia,  Gould.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1855,  236.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O  ,  iv,  6  (Cuba). — 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  147.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  90.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  1866, 136; 
Cat.  1862,  280.— Dress.,  Ibis,  18G5, 70  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 
118  (South  Carolina).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  ix,  1868, 120  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P. 
Z.  8. 1870,  303  (Veragua).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  300.— Coues,  Key, 
1872, 180.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  410,  pi.  46,  fig.  1. 

C4tprimulgus  rufuB,  Vietll.,  O.  A.  8.  i,  1H07,  57,  pi.  25. 

i^mMlgut  bracktfpterus,  Stepu.,  G.  Z.  x,  150. 

J?ai.~Soutb  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.    Cuba.    South  to  Guatemala 
Chordeiles  texensis.  Later, 

Clutrddla  brasiliensis,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1851, 114  {nee  Gm.).— Cass.,  111.  1855, 238, 

CkoridUt  Mpitiy  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  63. 

Chordciks  texensis^  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1856,  167.— Bn.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 154,  pi.  44 : 
Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  Birds,  7,  pi.  6.— Scl.,  Cat.  1862,  279;  P.  Z.  8.  1866,  134 
(Guatemala).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  345.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  471  (Texas).— 
Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  58  (Arizona).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  120 
(Costa  Rica),  204  (Yucatan).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  181. 

Caprimulgus  teicHsis,  Warth.,  J.  f.  O.  1868,  376. 

CkmidUi  M^ti  var.  texensis,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  406,  pi.  46,  fig.  5. 

Ati.--J5oathwe8tem  United  States,  and  south  to  Guatemala. 

CHORDEILES  VIRGIN^IANCrS,  (Gm.)  Bp. 
Night-hawk;  Boll-bat;  Pisk;  Piramidig^ 

a.  virginianus. 

^V»«tt/<^«  virginianus,  Briss.,  Orn.  ii,  1760,  477  (paHiw).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
1028.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  585.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  62.— Aud.,  Ora.  Biog.  U, 
1834,  273;  v,  1839,  406;  pL  147.— Nurr.,  Man.  i,  1832,  619;  ii,  1834,  609. 

^^If^lgm  {Chordeiles)  virginianus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  337. 

CAofdeite  Hrginianus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  8;  Consp.  i,  1850,  63.— Aui>.,  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 159, 
pi.  43;  Syn.  1839,  32.— Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  72.— Woodh.,  8itjrr.  Rep.  1853,  6.3.— 
CASfl.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851,  186;  III.  1855,  238.— Brew.,  N.  Am.  Ool.  i,  1857, 
87.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  79.— Scl.,  Cat.  1862,  279 ;  P.  Z.  8.  1866,  132 
(BrazU).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  303  (Veragua).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 181,  tig.  117. 

t;*onfeifeife8  virginianus.  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  m. 

^<9nnulgus  popetue,  Vieill.,  O.  A.  S.  i,  1807,  56,  pi.  24  (  9  )— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  177. 

^^f^rddlet popetue,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  151.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  36.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18(30,  166.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  May,  1860 
(Cuba).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 157.— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 
ii,  1871,  300  (excl.  syn.  saplti,  hrasiJicnsis  et  texensis);  iii,  1872,  179. — Coop., 
B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  342.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  206.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

^     .     1874.401. 

];^*^ul4fMS  am£ricanus,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  65,  pi.  40,  figs.  1,  2. 

^w*ifei  americanus,  DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool  ii,  1844,  pi.  27,  lig.  bO. 
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b.  lienryL 

Chardeilea  lienrifi,  Cass.,  HI.  1855,  239.--BD.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58,  153,  922 ;  P.  R.  R,  Rep.  x, 
1H59,  pt.  iii,  13,  pi.  17.— ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  279  ;  P.  Z.  S.  1866, 133.— Dress.,  Ibia, 
1865,  476  (MatainoraH).— COUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  58.— Coop.,  B.  CaL  i, 
1870,  344.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Merk.,  ibid,  1872,  692.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3. 

Ch&rdeiles  popetue  var.  henryi,  Allen,  Boll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 179.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
ii,  1874,  404,  pi.  46,  f.  4. 

Chordeiles  virginianua  var.  henryij  Coues,  Key,  1872, 181. 

c.  minor. 

Chordeiles  virginianusj  Lemb.,  Aves  Isl.  Cuba,  1850,  51. — Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  33. 

Chordeiles  minor.  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  5 ;  Miis.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  86.— LAWR.,  Ann.  Lye.  May, 
I860.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  77 ;  Cat.  1862,  279;  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  433  (Cuba  and 
Jamaica).— March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  286  (Jamaica). 

Chordeiles  gandlachiiy  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  vi,  1856, 165  (Cuba). 

Hob. — Entire  temperate  North  and  Middle  America.  North  to  Hudson's  Bay  (Mur- 
ray, Ediub.  Phil.  Journ.  1860).  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  migratory.  Bahamas  (Bryant,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859).  South  to  Brazil  (Pelz.  Orn.  Braz.  i,  14).  Var.  henrtfi  from  the 
Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region.    Var.  minor  in  Cuba  aud  Jamaica  (resident). 
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Stinking  Creek. 

G.  H.Trook.. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition,— ^m y  Black  Hills;  8878,  Loup  Fork;  5201-03,  forty 
miles  above  St.  Pierre. 

£ater£j*pedi<ion».— 59851,  Colorado;  60417,  Laramie;  60772,  Pacific  Springs;  61775, 
62254-5,  Idaho;  6225,  Wyoming.    (All  var.  henrgi.) 

The  bird  described  as  C.  henryi  is  merely  the  paler  form  prevailing  in  the  dryer  and 
nnwooded  parts  of  the  West;  the  gray  aud  tawny  shades  in  excess  of  the  dM'ker 
colors,  aud  the  white  patches  more  extensive.  It  is  not  larger  than  ordinaiy  rirffini- 
anuSy  though  so  stated  to  be ;  and  the  plate  above  cited,  in  the  Pacific  KAilroad  Report, 
is  highly  exaggerated  in  coloring.  The  West  Indian  form,  apparently  resident,  I  can- 
not diKtiuguish  as  a  species ;  the  only  ascribed  character,  its  smaller  size,  is  readily 
attributable  to  its  southern  habitat.  The  fact  that  the  true  virginianns  also  occurs  in 
Cuba  is  no  rebutting  evidence,  for  I  suppose  the  individuals  of  the  latter  to  have  been 
migrants;  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  bird  performs  very  extensive  journeys — quite 
from  the  Arctic  regions  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Allen  is  clearly  wrong  in  allocating  the  C,  texensis  {Lawrenoe)y  sapiti  (Bonaparte)t 
and  brasiHanuSy  auety  among  the  synonyms  of  virginianns.  I  cannot  here  discuss  the 
question  whether  or  not  these  names  are  synonymous  inter  se;  but  they  are,  beyond  all 
question,  permauently  distinct  from  virginianusy  as  Mr.  Allen  himself  afterward  became 
aware.  I  should  judge  that  "  /€arew»/«,"  which  is  abundant  along  our  Mexican  border, 
constitutes  a  large  northern  race  of  C.  acutipennis  (Boddart)y  with  which  sapiti  (Natt- 
erery  Bonaparte)  is  synonymous.    It  may  require  to  stand  as  C.  acutipainis  var.  texetuit. 

The  Night-bawk  is  as  abundant  in  most  parts  of  tbe  West  aa  else- 
where in  North  America,  particularly  in  tbe  spring  and  fall,  during  the 
migration.  I  have  seen  it  at  these  seasons  wherever  I  happened  to  be; 
and  it  also  breeds  throughout  most  of  the  country.  It  retires  south- 
ward in  the  fall,  entirely  withdrawing  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Allen's  notice  is  corroborative  of  these  statements.  "It  ap- 
pears," he  says  in  a  letter  to  me,  "to  be  everywhere  a  common  inhab- 
itant of  the  great  central  plateau  of  the  continent.  About  Fort  Hays, 
Kansas,  it  was  as  abundant  in  June  as  I  ever  found  it  in  any  portion  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  presenting  essentially  the  same  habits.  *It 
breeds  on  the  bare  ground,  where,  during  our  ornithological  tramps,  we 
often  flushed  them  from  their  quiet  repose  on  the  heated  earth.  We 
also  frequently  found  them  assembled  in  the  timber  along  Big  Creek, 
several  being  sometimes  observed  in  a  single  tree.  They  were  also 
abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  being  more  or  less  common  up 
to  the  altitude  of  about  11,000  feet.'' 

The  Night-hawk  nests  on  the  ground,  lays  two  eggs,  and  the  young 
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are  hatched  downy.  This  is  a  singular  circumstance,  in  which  the 
Caprimulgidw  resemble  tlie  lower  orders  of  birds,  and  not  the  higher 
groups  with  which  they  are  associated.  The  chicks  are  not,  however, 
hatched  entirely  clothed;  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  they  are  only 
densely  fioccnleut  on  the  under  parts,  the  upper  being  but  sparsely 
dowuy;  soon,  however,  they  are  uniformly  covered  with  down,  varie- 
gated above,  plain  below.  The  design  of  this  provision  is  evidently 
protection  from  the  damp  ground  on  which  the  young  rest.  In  the 
several  instances  of  nesting  I  have  found,  there  was  nothing  whatever 
between  the  birds  and  the  earth ;  but  occasionally,  it  is  said,  a  few 
leaves  or  straws  lie  underneath  them.  A  favorite  nesting  place,  in  the 
West,  is  the  little  mounds  of  loose  soil  thrown  up  by  the  gophers,  either 
in  open  fields  or  by  the  edge  of  woods.  The  birds  are  also  said  to  lay 
on  the  mould  of  stumps  and  logs,  but  I  have  never  found  eggs  in  such 
Bituations.  One  of  the  two  eggs  may  be  hatched  sooner  than  the  other; 
in  one  instance  1  found  an  interval  ot  three  days  to  elapse,  during  which 
I  frequently  visited  a  nesting  place.  The  female,  on  each  o(;casion, 
remained  near  her  charge  until  nearly  trodden  upon,  and  then  fluttered 
off,  making  believe  she  was  crippled,  as  perfectly  as  I  ever  saw  the  pious 
fraod  performed  in  my  life.  Not  having  much,  if  any,  legs  to  be  lame 
in,  she  simulated  a  broken  wing,  fluttering  and  pitching  about  in  the 
grass,  at  no  time  more  than  a  few  feet  oft*.  The  statement  that  the  bird 
will  remove  her  young,  if  disturbed,  is  true.  The  bird  I  am  alluding  to 
earned  them  to  another  hillock,  after  my  second  visit,  but  only  a  couple 
of  yards  away.  The  male,  on  each  occasion,  came  dashing  overhead, 
sometimes  darting  close  down,  but  did  not  join  the  mother  in  her  at- 
tempte  to  decoy  me  away. 

1  have  found  the  Night-hawk  nesting  in  the  Carolinas  and  Dakota,  as 
it  apparently  does  in  most  of  its  United  States  range.  The  eggs  are 
neariy  elliptical,  blunt  at  the  smaller  end,  where  nearly  as  large  and 
loanded  as  at  the  other.  They  measure  about  1.30  by  0.90,  but  vary  a 
good  deal.  The  coloration  is  blended,  intricate,  and  difficult  of  descrip- 
tion. The  ground-color  is  a  pale  stone-gray,  sometimes  grayish-white, 
obscarely  mottled  all  over  with  pale  purplish  gray  or  neutral  shell- 
markings,  over  which  is  laid  a  marbling  or  scratchy  fret-work  of  dark 
olive-gray.  The  tone  of  the  markings — rather,  the  number  and  intensity 
of  the  markings,  resulting  in  the  general  tone  of  coloration — is  ex- 
tremely variable,  some  very  pale,  scarcely  clouded,  eggs  being  met  with. 

Family  CYPSELID^ :  Swifts. 

PANYPTILA  SAXATILIS,  (Woodh.)  Cones. 
White-throated  or  Rock  Swift, 

{f^t^lis  saxutUiSy  Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  64.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1855,  252. 

^f^mHa  mxatilis,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  182. 

yp^fw  mlanoleucus,  Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1854, 118.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1855,  248. 

^»»J!P«/a  melanoleuca,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 141.— Kenx.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  23.— 
Herrm.,  ibid,  pt.  V,  10;  pt.  vi,  o5,  pi.  18,  lower  fig.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 
125  (biography).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acatl.  1861, 122  (Cajon  Pass,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia).—Coues,  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  57.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1865,  607.— Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  347.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  151,  180  (Colorado).— Aiken, 
Pr.  Boat.  See.  ;jlv,  1872,  206.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  424,  pi.  45,  f.  5. 

p,^"**'— Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region  to  the  Pacific.    North  to  headwaters  of  the 
™te  at  least.    South  to  Guatemala, 
^ot  noticed  by  the  Expeditions. 

^specting  the  Acauthylis  scucatilis  of  Dr.  Woodhoxise,  I  T^mai:VL<6^  ovi 
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a  former  occasion  that  there  was  do  doubt  of  its  being  the  same  as  the 
bird  subsequently  described  by  Prof.  Baird;  and  although  I  did  not 
then  consider  it  necessiiry  to  make  the  change  of  nomenclature,  this  has 
since  appeared  to  me  to  be  required.  While  encamped  at  "Inscription 
Rock''  (the  original  locality  of  sajcatilis),  I  saw  great  numbers  of  these 
Swifts ;  but  as  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  my  gun  behind,  to  accom- 
plish the  difficult  and  rather  dangerous  ascent  of  the  cliffs,  I  faile<l  to 
secure  specimens,  though  the  birds  occasionally  flew  almost  in  my  face, 
so  that  I  could  positively  identify  them.  The  only  material  discrepancy 
in  Woodhouse's  description  is  the  mention  of  a  white  rump ;  but  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  the  observer  mistook  the  character  of  the  white  lat- 
eral flank-patches,  which  often  in  life  overlie  the  rump  till  they  nearly 
or  quite  meet  across  it.  The  Violet-green  Swallow  shows  exactly  the 
same  thing. 

From  Inscription  Eock,  which  lies  a  day's  march  west  of  Whipple's 
Pass,  between  this  and  Zufii,  to  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  I  saw  the 
Swifts  almost  daily — always  when  we  passed  the  peculiar  cliffs  they  fi^ 
quent.  In  favorable  places  they  were  congregated  in  immense  numbers, 
and  were  evidently  nesting  in  the  rocks.  But  their  strongholds  were 
impregnable,  at  least  from  the  front,  and  as  it  would  have  delayed  the 
party  a  day  to  make  a  detour  and  scale  the  crags  from  behind,  I  cannot 
say  whether  they  built  a  nest  against  the  open  rocks  or  in  the  crevices, 
though  they  certainly  did  so  upon  the  face  of  the  cliffs.  With  them 
were  associated  large  numbers  of  Swallows,  particularly  the  H.  luni- 
frons.  They  generally  fly  very  high — far  out  of  gunshot-range,  and  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  I  shall  never  forget  my  disappointment  when, 
on  this  account,  I  failed  to  secure  specimens  under  the  most  advantage- 
ous circumstances  I  could  reasonably  expect.  It  was  at  sundown  when 
we  encamped  by  some  small  pools,  where  the  dank,  hot,  lower  atmos- 
phere was  loaded  with  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  upon  which  the  birds  came 
skimming  down  quite  to  the  ground  to  feed,  as  well  as  to  sip  the  water 
In  passing.  The  associate  Swallows  outnumbered  them  ten  or  twenty 
to  one,  and  it  added  so  much  to  the  difficulty  of  shooting  them,  that  I 
had  to  occupy  precious  seconds  in  picking  out  the  right  birds,  among 
the  hundreds  dashing  down  to  the  pool,  and  I  invariably  tired  either 
prematurely  or  just  too  late ;  and  when  the  darkness  closed  in  I  had  not 
got  a  single  Swift. 

The  species  was  observed  in  the  same  zoological  area  by  Drs.  Kenn- 
erly  and  Heermanu,  both  of  whom  have  recorded  remarks  agreeing  in 
purport  with  my  own.  Dr.  Cooper  extended  the  known  range  of  the 
species  to  the  Pacific.  ''About  twelve  miles  north  of  San  Diego,^  he 
writes,  '*I  found  them  rather  numerous  about  some  high  rocky  bluffs, 
close  to  the  sea-shore.  They  were  there  March  22,  and  may  have  been 
about  a  month  previously,  but  generally  fly  so  high  during  the  day  that 
they  are  at  first  betrayed  by  their  harsh  twitter  when  scarcely  percepti- 
ble in  the  zenith.  Occasionally  they  start  off  like  lightning  for  several 
miles  and  back,  as  if  it  were  only  a  slight  curve  in  their  course ;  some- 
times they  sweep  for  a  moment  near  the  ground,  and  the  next  disappear 
in  the  sky."  This  naturalist  seems  to  think  they  winter  about  the  caOons 
of  the  Colorado,  noting  that  Dr.  Keunerly  found  them  February  16,  but 
this  appears  to  me  improbable.  Swallows  often  appear  in  our  Middle 
districts  in  February,  allured  by  a  few  warm  days  to  perform  a  flight 
from  the  far  South ;  and  the  appearance  of  these  Swifts  in  February  is 
nothing  remarkable  for  the  hot  region  of  Colorado.  Messrs.  Sclater 
and  Salvia  record  the  species  from  Guatemala,  and  a  flight  through 
3Iexico,  toward  the  close  of  winter,  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  to  blMs 
ofsaeh  powers  of  wing. 
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The  White-throated  Swift,  for  all  that  is  at  present;  known,  barely 
readies  the  southern  border  of  the  Missouri  region,  being  noted  from 
poiDts  in  Colorado  not  far  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Platte.  Mr. 
Aiken  records  its  arrival  at  Cafion  City,  April  18 ;  Mr.  Allen  found  it 
somewhat  further  north,  and  it  probably  goes  as  far  at  least  as  the 
Black  Hills.  The  last-mentioned  gentleman's  note  is  as  follows :  ^'  Ob- 
served only  at  the  'Garden  of  the  -Gods,'  near  Colorado  City,  where  a 
considerable  colony  were  nesting  in  holes  and  crevices  in  the  cliffs, 
Dsaally  far  above  gunshot.  They  seemed  very  shy,  and  flew  mostly 
near  the  tops  of  the  highest  rocks.  Upon  siscendiug  the  rocks  most  fre- 
quented by  them,  they  moved  to  other  points,  and  thus  managed  to  keep 
generally  out  of  range.  By  spending  a  considerable  part  of  two  days, 
we  procured  only  four  specimens,  though  several  others  which  were 
killed  fell  in  inaccessible  places.  They  fly  with  great  velocity,  and  are 
Tery  tenacious  of  life.  As  they  swoop  down  to  enter  their  nests  ('al- 
most with  the  velocity  of  a  bullet,'  he  says  in  a  letter),  the  rushing 
sound  produced  by  their  wings  can  be  heard  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Sirundo  thalas»%na  was  also  breeding  here  in  similar  situations." 

CH^TURA  PELAGICA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

Chimney  Swift* 

Ftnndo  peUigica,  LI^'X.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1758,  192. 

Cktturapelafficaf  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  ltt74,  432,  pi.  45,  f.  7. 

^Bvrwudo  caroUnen9i8f  Briss.,  Orn.  ii,  1760,  501." 

'*Henmdocerdo,  Bartr.,  Trav.  Fla.  1791,  292.— Bart.,  Frag.  N.  H.  Pa.  1799, 18." 

Binndo peloMoia,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  .345.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  73,  pi. 

33._\ViL8.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  48,  pi.  39,  f.  1. 
CflwlM  pelasgiusj  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  63.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  609.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii, 

1835,  329 ;  v,  1839,  419 ;  pi.  158.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  pi.  27,  f.  58.— Maxim., 

J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  p.  — . 
Ckgtura  pelaitgiay  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1825,  76.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  8. — 

AuD,,  Svn.  1839,  33;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  104,  pi.  44.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  144.— 

Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  156.— SCL.,  Cat.  1862,  28;J;  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  100;  1865,  610.— 

Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 114  (Minnesota ;  not  common ). — Snow,  B.  Kans. 

1873,  3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  301 ;  iii,  1872,  180.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 

183,  fig.  119;  and  of  authors  generally. 
AcanHhyJls  peUuffia,  Temm.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  64.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  63.— 

Cass.,  IU.  i,  1855,  249.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  i,  1857,  108. 
Semprocne  pelasgia,  Streubel,  Isis,  1848,  362. 

J?ai.— Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces. 
IMutenant  WarreiCs  JEayediiion.— 4781,  Bijoux  Hills. 

It  is  difficult  at  present  to  fix  the  western  limit  of  this  species,  owing 
to  several  circumstances.  The  accounts  of  the  earlier  writers,  who 
ascribe  to  it  a  range  to  the  Pacific,  must  remain  in  abeyance  until  it  is 
decided  whether  C.  vauxii  be  a  distinct  species  or  only  a  variety ;  for  it 
is  certain  that  this  is  the  bird  they  had  in  view.  Others  mention  its 
abundance  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  in  New 
ilexico;  I  never  recognized  it  in  the  latter  Territory,  and  1  do  not  find 
that  later  observers,  such  as  Allen,  Aiken,  and  Holdeu,  have  there  met 
^th  it.  The  westernmost  locality  of  which  I  am  personally  cognizant, 
is  that  above  quoted.  Finally,  Prof.  Snow's  remark,  that  it  was  form- 
friy  rare,  but  is  now  becoming  common  in  Kansas,  would  appear  to 
indicate  a  shifting  of  its  western  extension,  very  probably  with  the 
advance  of  civilization.  Dr.  Hayden  says  that  it  is  rare  in  the  north- 
west, where  I  have  yet  to  meet  with  it.  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark  re- 
nting its  winter-quarters.  I  find  no  mention  of  its  wintering  in  the 
l^iited  Stated,  and  Allen  notices  its  entering  Florida  late  iu  March  ^, 
W  after  faithful  Bearch  among  the  papers  of  Lawrence^  ScYatcr^  ^An\si^ 
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and  others,  1  have  failed  to  lay  my  hand  on  a  West  Indian,  Mexican,  < 
Central  American  reference.    Dr.  Sclater,  usually  explicit,  is  silent 
the  matter,  in  his  critical  notice  of  the  Cjtpselidw. 

The  Chimney  Swift  reaches  the  Middle  States  early  in  April,  at 
leaves  toward  October.  It  is  abundant  in  our  towns  and  citie8,  au 
familiar  to  all.  The  following  account  of  its  nidification,  the  mostinte: 
esting  point  in  its  economy,  leaves- nothing  to  be  desired.  Dr.  Brewc 
writes: 

*'  The  nest  of  the  Chimney  Swallow  is  one  of  the  most  remarkabh 
structures  of  the  kind  to  be  found  among  the  handiwork  of  even  M 
interesting  family,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  far  from  being  undistinguished 
for  their  architectural  accomplishments.  It  is  composed  of  small  twigs 
of  nearly  uniform  size,  which  are  interwoven  into  a  neat  semicircolai 
basket.  In  selecting  the  twigs  with  which  to  construct  the  nest^  tib( 
Swift  seems  to  prefer  to  break  from  the  tree  such  as  are  best  adapted 
to  its  wants,  rather  than  to  gather  those  already  scattered  apon  tb 
ground.  This  is  done  with  great  skill  and  adroitness,  while  on  the  wing 
Sweeping  on  the  coveted  twig,  somewhat  as  a  Hawk  rushes  on  its  prey 
it  parts  it  at  the  desired  place,  and  bears  it  oflF  to  its  nest.  This  factii 
familiar  to  all  who  have  attentively  observed  its  habits.  Each  of  thea 
twigs  is  tirmly  fastened  to  its  fellows  by  an  adhesive  saliva,  secreted  bj 
the  bird,  and  the  whole  structure  is  strongly  cemented  to  the  side  o 
the  chimney  in  which  it  is  built,  by  means  of  the  same  secretion.  Whei 
dry,  this  saliva  hardens  into  a  glue  like  substance,  apparently  firme 
even  than  the  twigs  themselves.  In  separating  a  nest  from  the  sideo 
a  chimney,  I  have  known  portions  of  the  brick  to  which  it  was  fastenei 
to  give  way  sooner  than  the  cement  with  which  it  had  been  securet 
When  moistened,  however,  by  long  or  heavy  rains,  the  weight  of  thei 
contents  will  sometimes  cause  them  to  part,  and  precipitate  the  who) 
to  the  bottom.  The  young  birds  cling  very  tenaciously  to  the  sides  < 
the  chimney,  with  their  strong  claws  and  muscular  feet,  and  often  sa^ 
themselves  from  falling  in  such  accidents,  by  this  means,  even  at  a  vei 
early  age,  and  before  they  have  attained  their  sight.  As  the  nest,  ev< 
when  undisturbed,  soon  becomes  too  small  for  them,  the  young  leave 
long  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  and  climb  to  the  top  of  the  chimne 
where  they  are  fed  by  their  parents.^ 

The  egffs,  four  to  six  in  number,  are  pure  white,  unmarked,  sub-elli 
tical  in  shape,  and  measure  0.75  by  0.50,  or  slightly  more. 

Remaining  North  American  species  of  this  family  are  only  as  follows : 
CH.ETURA  VAUXii  (Totwi*.))  ^«  Kay. 

Cypaelua  vauxiif  Towns.,  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad,  viii,  1839,  148  (Colorado  River). 

Chastura  raurii,  DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  36.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 145,  pi.  18.— Kro 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  pt.  iv,  1859,  pi.  18,  f.  2.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  1 
18C0,  1C5.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  IStM),  37  (no  specific  name).— ScsL.,  Cat  It 
282:  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  100  (Guatemala);  1865,  611  (critical).— Lawr.,  Ann.  I 
ix,  1868,  204  (Yucatan).— Coop.  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  351.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 183 

AoanthyUa  vauxiiy  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  64 ;  Coraptes  Rend.  1854,  660.— Cass.,  IlL  1( 
250.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  78. 

Chastura  (j^lagica  var.  T)  rauxt,  B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  435. 

Hah. — Pacific  Coast,  United  States,  south  to  Guatemala. 
Nephcecetes  NIGER  var.  BOUEALis  {Kenn,)y  Coues, 
a.  niger, 

Eirundo  nigra,  Gm  ,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  1025.— Latii.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  577  (Antil 
based  on  H.  apoa  dominicensia,  BKii^s.,  ii,  514,  pi.  46,  f.  3). 

Cypselus  niger,  GrOSSB,  B.  Jam.  1847,  63 ;  111.  pi.  10.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  II 

268  (Cuba). 
C^fpgehidea  niger,  ScL,,  P.  Z.  S.  1865, 615. 
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IkhonaUi. 


CypteiM  boredlis;  Eenn.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  ix,  1857,  202. 

Cgptelotdes  horealit,  SCL..  P.  Z.  S.  1865,  615. 

Xtpkooftes  niger,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia^8, 142.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  i,  pi.  20.— Coop.,  Orn.  Cal.  i, 

1870,  349.— SUMICH.,  Mem.  Boat.  8oc.  i,  1869,  56:^  (Vera  Craz). 
Xephacetea  niger  var.  borealiSy  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  183. 
Sepkmxta  niger,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  429,  pi.  45,  f.  4. 

Hab.—The  typical  form  in  Caba  and  Jamaica.    Var.  horealU  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
'  Unit^  States;  soath  into  Mexico. 

Family  TROCHILID^ :  Hummingbirds. 

The  Hummers  constitate  a  very  largo  family  of  very  small  birds,  and  form  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  groups  in  ornithology.  Sharply  distinguished  from  all  other 
hirda,  no  less  by  their  general  appearance  than  by  their  technical  characters,  they  are 
noognizable  at  a  glance  by  the  casual  observer,  and  some  representatives  are  familiar 
objects  to  1^1,  from  the  vast  numbers  that  are  set  up  all  over  the  civilized  world  merely 
ior  ornamental  purposes,  and  the  gratification  of  the  cnrious.  Tiiey  compete  with 
Ostrich  and  Bird  of  Paradise  plumes,  Rooster's  hackles,  Gull's  breastvS,  and  other  mis- 
celUuieous  objects  of  natural  history  in  the  decoration  of  woman's  head-apparel ;  and 
are  prominent  features  of  bird-stufter's  show-cases.  Beautiful  even  under  such  condi- 
tions, in  the  more  favorable  circumstances  of  their  native  haunts  they  are  the  most 
loYely  of  the  feathered  denizens  of  the  air,  gorgeous  in  color,  exquisite  in  form,  won- 
4erfal  in  action. 

Notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  these  birds  as  a  group  may  be  known,  some 
technical  comments  will  not  bo  out  of  place  here.  With  ordinal  charactera  of  PicariWf 
they  associate  a  medium  to  extremely  long  and  very  slender,  subulate  or  even  acicular 
hiU,osaally  straight  and  acute,  with  inflected  tomia,  serrate  or  not,  and  short  unbristled 
ppe.  In  some  remarkable  species,  as  the  Docimastes  ensiferus,  the  bill  is  actually  longer 
thao  all  the  rest  of  the  bird,  a  thing  not  elsewhere  known  among  birds ;  and  iu  general, 
it  is  longer  than  the  head.  The  tongue  is  peculiar;  it  resembles  that  of  the  Wood- 
peckers, in  its  length  and  lumbriciform  slenderness,  as  well  as  its  susceptibility  of 
beiDg  protruded  to  great  distance  by  means  of  its  posterior  prolonged  ''  horns,"  that 
eunre  around  the  skull;  but  in  structure  it  is  double-barrelled,  consisting  of  two 
tkieady  tubes,  an  arrangement  which,  in  connection  with  the  tube-like  sloping  of  the 
DMmth,  facilitat'OS  the  extraction  of  honey  from  the  nectaries  of  fiowers,  by  a  peculiar 
process  that  may  be  true  voluntary  suction,  or  a  sort  of  capillary  attraction,  or  partly 

The  win^  are  remarkable  in  several  respects.  In  general,  they  are  thin,  sharp,  and 
pointed,  with  long,  stift*,  curved  primaries,  rapidly  graduated,  and  short  secondaries, 
fwnlting  in  the  shape  especially  to  be  called  falcate.  They  have  but  six  reniiges,  in 
ulditioD  to  the  ten  primaries.  The  upper  orm-bone  is  extraordinarily  short;  perhaps 
representing  the  extreme  of  this  condition  among  birds.  The  breast-bone  is  very  large, 
sod  has  an  enormous  keel ;  this  is  in  relation  to  tbe  immensely  developed  pectoral  mus- 
cles that  Diove  the  wing.  The  whole  conformation  illustrates  perfectly  a  well-known 
Jaw,  yet  one  not  often  mentioned,  resjxjcting  the  movements  of  the  wing  of  a  bird,  viz., 
that  the  Dearer  to  the  body  the  longest  quill-feather  is,  the  more  rapidly  is  the  wing 
moved.  We  will  assume,  for  example,  what  is  very  near  the  truth,  that  a  Humming- 
hirdand  an  Albatross  have  about  the  same  relative  length  of  wing  in  the  *'haud"  or 
pinion  portion  that  bears  the  ten  primaries,  and  the  same  relative  length  of  these 
J^ills.  In  the  Albatross,  this  portion  of  the  wing  is  widely  separated  from  the  body 
wy  the  length  of  the  humerus  and  fore-arm ;  in  the  former,  the  reverse  extreme  exists ; 
wd  we  see  the  result  in  the  long,  measured  sweep  of  the  ocean-bird's  wing  and  the 
'^pid  strokes  of  the  other's.  This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  a  mechanical  law 
Jjspecting  the  ratio  between  time  of  motion  and  distance  traversed.  Given,  say,  a 
Hammer's  wing  two  inches  from  flexure  to  tip  of  first  primary,  and  one  inch  from 
fleiure  to  shoulder-joint;  this  would  make  the  point  of  the  wing  describe  an  arc  of  a 
wcle with  a  radius  of  three  inches;  and  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  contraction 
effects  this  in  a  certain  time.  Now,  lengthen  fore-arm  and  upper-anii  till  they  are 
*wh  aboat  two  inches  long,  which  would  be  something  like  the  relative  lengths  in  an 
AlbatroHs'  wing;  this  would  make  the  point  of  the  wing  move  in  the  arc  of  a  circle 
Jith  a  radius  of  six  inches.  Now,  the  muscular  force  remaining  the  same,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  point  of  the  wing  could  not  move  through  this  much  larger  arc  in  the 
Retime;  i.  e.,  the  wing-strokes  would  be  necessarily  slower.  It  is  interesting  to 
oufierve  how,  in  some  other  birds,  a  similar  result  is  brought  about  by  diflerent  means. 
Jj  a  Partridge,  for  instance,  without  special  shortening  of  upper-arm  or  fore-arm,  the 
""Jgest  qnlU-feather  is  brought  nearer  the  body  by  the  roundness  of  the  wing,  that  \a^ 
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the  successive  shortening  of  several  outer  primaries ;  and  this  bird,  as  is  well  knowiiy 
makes  correspoudingly  more  rapid  wiug-beats  and  vigorous,  whirring  flight.  lu  the 
Humming-bird  the  quickness  of  the  wing-vibration  reaches  the  maximum;  so  rapid  is 
it  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  the  strokes,  but  merely  perceives  a  film  on  each  side  of 
the  body.  The  flight  of  the  bird  is  also  the  most  rapid ;  frequently  the  eye  cannot 
follow  the  bird  itself.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  the  peculiar  sound,  from  which 
the  family  takes  its  English  name,  is  not  vocal,  but  produced  by  the  wings,  just  as  it 
is  in  the  cases  of  so  many  insects. 

The  tail  is  moderate,  in  most  Hummers,  but  is  too  various  in  size  and  shape  to  be 
concisely  characterized  here.  It  sometimes  greatly  exceeds  the  length  of  the  body. 
None  of  our  representatives  have  any  special  developments  of  this  member.  It  always 
has  ten  rectrices.  The  feet  are  small  and  short,  and  usually  naked,  though  clothed  in 
some;  the  toes  normal;  the  claws  rather  large,  relatively,  and  sharp.  The  feet  are 
scarcely  used  for  progression;  the  birds  take  to  their  wings  for  the  briefest  locomo- 
tion. 

The  birds  are  noted  for  their  gorgeous  coloring,  due  in  most  part,  and  in  the  vast 
m^ority  of  instances,  to  the  iridescent  glitter  of  their  plnma^;  the  metallic  sheen  is 
specially  noticeable  upon  the  throat,  forming  the  characteristic  gorget  of  the  male  sex. 
This  is  commonly  wanting  in  the  female,  and  she  is  also  duller,  usually,  and  otherwise 
so  different  in  color  as  to  be  frequently  mistaken  for  a  difl'erent  species.  The  sexual 
difierence  is  sometimes  so  great,  and  affects  such  changes  in  size  and  shape  of  parts, 
that  even  genera  have  been  framed  upon  it,  or  the  sexes  of  the  same  species  referrea 
to  difl^erent  genera.  Various  OTeens,  particularly  of  the  golden  series,  are  among  the 
commonest  body-colors;  purples  and  violet-blacks  oftenest  tint  the  wings  and  tail; 
the  brilliant  gorget  changes  hue  in  different  lights,  and  here  only,  among  birds,  the 
rainbow  fluds  adequate  material  expression.*  The  crown  is  sometimes  as  brilliant  as 
the  throat.  Velvety-black  and  snowy- white  occur.  A  part  of  the  species  are  crested; 
others  have  the  gorget  prolonged  into  a  ruff;  many  have  white,  cottony  tufts  npon  the 
flanks. 

The  general  interest  that  attaches  to  the  Hummers  causes  them  to  be  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  one  good  result  of  their  search,  to  oflset  the  lamentable  wanton  destructioD 
of  the  beautiful  little  creatures  for  mercenary  ends,  has  been  the  unparalleled  advanee 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  species  within  comparatively  few  years.  Now,  we  know  at 
least  three  hundred  species,  apparently  valid,  aside  from  the  unnnmbered  nominal 
ones  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  system.  The  family  is  confined  to  America, 
and  has  its  centre  of  abundance  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  especially  New 
Granada,  although  some  representatives  are  found  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia,  and 
others  live  on  snowy  Andean  peaks.  The  species  have  l>een  almost  endlessly  subdi- 
vided into  subfamilies  and  genera;  but,  while  the  latter  are  undeniably  many,  perhaps 
but  two  of  the  former  may  be  recognized  with  certainty  and  entire  propriety.  One  of 
these,  PhaethornithincBj  embraces  only  about  a  tenth  of  the  family,  and  is  composed  of 
the  duller-colored  species,  especially  inhabitants  of  the  dense  forests  of  the  Amazon. 
The  other,  TrochilinWy  comprehends  the  great  variety,  and  is  the  only  one  represented 
in  North  America,  at  least  with  the  limitation  of  PhaelhomithifKB  just  alluded  to.  The 
localization  of  many  species  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  the  family ;  not  a  few 
are  strictly  confined,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  to  particular  valleys  or  particular  mount- 
ain peaks,  only  a  few  miles  in  area.  Others  nowever,  are  widely  dispersed,  as  onr 
Ruby-throat  and  the  western  Rufous-backed  Hummer,  which  reaches  from  Alaska  into 
Mexico.  Few  of  the  genera  now  usually  adopted  have  many  species ;  quite  often  but 
a  single  one. 

There  has  been  much  conflict  of  opinion  concerning  the  food  of  these  birds.  From 
their  hovering  so  constantly  about  flowers,  it  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  they 
were  nourished  solely  upon  the  sweets  extracted  from  the  nectaries.  Then  inaectf 
were  found  in  their  stomachs,  and  opinion  veered  to  the  opposite  extreme.  But  doubt- 
less both  views  are  correct;  we  know  that  the  birds  are  extensively  insect-eaters,  and 
the  few  that  have  been  preserved  alive  in  confinement  have  been  easily  fed  upon  syrap 
or  sugar  and  water.  Besides  being  the  most  active  of  birds,  they  are  spirited,  even 
irascible,  and  at  times  extremely  pugnacious ;  the  males  have  fierce  enconuters  in  aiiy 
tournament.  They  are  not  properly  gregarious,  though  so  many  often  collect  at 
favorite  feeding-grounds.  They  build  exquisite  nests,  sometimes  pensile,  but  ordi- 
narily saddled  upon  a  small  bough  or  in  a  crotch,  tastefully  adorned  ontside,  and  at 
the  same  time  efiectively  conceal^,  by  being  stuccoed  over  with  bits  of  moss  or  lichen; 
within,  they  are  warmly  lined  with  the  most  delicate  silky,  cottony,  or  downy  vege- 
table substances.  They  never  lay  more  than  two  eggs,  which  are  white;  and  uie 
period  of  incubation  is  stated  to  be  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 

Wilson  knew  but  one  North  American  Humming-bird,  and  Audubon  only  two  or 

*  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  under  certain  conditions  the  plumage  of  our 
dullest  birds  will  show  rainbow-colors.  A  Sparrow's  wing,  for  instance,  held  np  toa 
strong  light,  and  half-spread,  will  give  the  spectrum,  by  decomposition  of  the  solar  ray 
in  passing  through  the  fine  barbules  and  barbicels,  like  that  seen  upon  a  soap-babble. 
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three  more.  In  1858,  Prof.  Baird  nearly  doubled  the  number,  including  seven  in  his 
work.  In  1872,  I  was  enabled  to  recognize  eleven  species  in  the  **  Key'' ;  one  of  these, 
however,  was  purely  adventitious.  Since  this  time,  a  large  and  beautiful  species  {Eu- 
faafulgens)  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Henshaw  to  occur  over  our  Mexican  border, 
wboe,  doubtless,  additional  species  will  eventually  be  found. 

TROCHILUS  COLUBRIS,  Linn. 
Baby. throated  Hommingbird, 

Tn(^Uu9  colulnrU,  Link.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  191.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790, 312.— Vikill., 
Enc.  569;  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  pis.  31,32;  Ois.  Dor.  i,  66,  69,  70,  pis.  31,  32,  33 
("iJuftw").— WiL8.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1810,  26,  pi.  10,  figs.  3,  4.— Jard.,  Humm.  i, 
85,  pi.  5.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  98;  Comp.  List,  1838, 10 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  81.— Sw.  & 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  323.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  588.— Aun.,  Om.  Biog.  i, 
1832,  248 ;  v,  1839,  544  ;  pi.  47 ;  Syn.  1839,  170 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  190,  pi.  253.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  ie9.— Gom.D,  Monog.  iii,  pi.  131 ;  Introd.  86.— Maxim.,  J.  f. 
O.  vi,  1858,  104.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  131.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  98  (Cuba) ; 
Mns.  Hein.  iii,  1860, 57.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1856,  287  (Cordova) ;  1859,  367.— ScL.  & 
Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  129  (Guatemala).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1860,  266.— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1870,  208  (Veragua).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  470  (Texas).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 
3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  301 ;  iii,  1872,  180.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  184.— 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  448,  pi.  47,  f.  2. 

Mdlmgacoltibri8y  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xiv,  247.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  113.— Woodh., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  65. 

Ommyia  colubria,  Less.,  Troch.  1,  pi.  1 ;  Ois.  Mou.  151,  pi.  48.— Dev.,  R.  M.  Z.  1852,  p.—. 

CptmAiu  colubris,  Jard.,  Hnmm.  li,  143. 

IVoefctltM  aureigasteTy  Lawr.,  (Jide  Bd,). 

flflj.— North  America,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  North  to  57°,  at  least.  South 
toBrazU.    Cuba.    Winters  in  Florida  (!) 

No  Hummers  appear  to  have  been  observed  by  Dr.  Hayden;  but  two 
certainly  inhabit  the  Missouri  region,  while  a  third  (8.  rnfus)^  if  not 
also  a  fourth  {Stellula  calliope),  may  occur.  The  present  species  is  of 
common  occurrence  in  Kansas,  has  been  taken  in  the  Saskatchewan 
Kgion,  and  ranges  also  over  the  intermediate  ground.  I  found  it  quite 
common  and  breeding,  at  Pembina,  in  June. 

SBLASPHOEUS  PLATYCERCUS,  (Sw.)  Bp.    * 
Broad-tailed  Hummingbird. 

'^Uw platycercm,  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  in  Philos.  Mar.  i,  1827,  441. 

otktpk<fru9  platycercus,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 82.— Gould,  Monopj.  iii,  1852,  pi.  140 ;  Introd. 
89.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  185C,  288  (Cordova)  ;  1858,  297.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 
129  (Guatemala).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  135,  922.— Bd.,  U,  S.  &  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii, 
1859,  pt.  ii,  6,  pi.  5,  f.  1,  2.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  iii,  1860,  56.-Coop.,  Pr.  Cal. 
Acad.  1861,  68;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  357.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180  (Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  and  Utah).— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  206  (Wyoming).— 
Coues,  Pr.  PhUa.  Acad.  1866,  57  (Arizona),  and  Key,  1872,  185.— B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  462,  pi.  47,  f.  5. 

Misugaplatycerca,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  113. 

Ornimpa  tricol<n-y  Less.,  Colibris,  125,  pi.  14  (BrazU);  Troch.  1831, 156,  pi.  60  (Mex- 
ico).— Jard.,  Nat.  Libr.  ii.  77,  pi.  13. 

^P^tku9  tricolor^  Jard.,  Humm.  li,  144. 

JjTttwijfia  montana,  Less.,  Troch.  1831,  161,  pit.  63,  64  (young). 

^wfciw  montaftiM,  Jard.,  Humm.  ii,  67. 

^oi.— Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  Black  Hills.  Texas.  South  into 
Mexico. 

^ot  obtamed  by  the  Expeditions. 

This  species,  one  of  the  several  ascertained  of  late  years  to  inhabit 
the  United  States,  long  after  its  original  description  as  a  bird  of  Mex- 
!<*)»  was  first  entered  in  our  fauna  by  Prof.  Baird,  upon  specimens  taken 
^t  El  Paso,  Texas,  bv  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark.    Its  range  was  almost  simulta- 
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neously  ascertained  to  extend  through  New  Mexico,  where  Dr.  W.  W. 
Anderson  obtained  it,  at  Canton  Burgwyn,  to  Fort  Bridger,  then  Utah, 
now  in  the  new  Territory  of  Wyoming,  where  Mr.  C.  Drexler  securetl 
examples.  In  June,  18GI,  I  found  it  on  the  very  summit  of  the  llocky 
^Mountains  of  New  Mexico,  at  Whipple's  Pass.  It  api>eared  to  be  quite 
common;  many  were  seen  feeding  among  the  wild  roses  then  in  full 
bloom,  and  excellent  examples  were  procured.  I  did  not  recognize  it  at 
Fort  Whipple,  where  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  8.  rufm^  was  num- 
erous through  the  summer.  Dr.  Cooper  found  it  at  Lake  Tahoe,  at  an 
altitude  of  G,000  feet,  where  it  was  breeding,  his  specimens  being  young. 
He  records  his  anticipation  of  its  extension  northward  to  the  Blue 
Mounta.ins,  near  Snake  River,  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  common 
at  Ogden,  Utah,  in  September,  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  and  also  in 
Park  County,  Colorado,  where  he  saw  it  repeatedly  among  the  flowers 
growing  far  above  the  timber-line  of  Mount  Lincoln,  as  more  fully 
stated  in  the  following  memorandum  he  obligingly  gave  me : 

'•  The  Broad-tailed  Hummer  was  common  from  Cheyenne  southwanl 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  Colorado  City,  and  thrcxighout  the 
mountains  was  everywhere  abundant,  even  to  above  the  timl)erline. 
Its  flight  is  exceedingly  swift,  and  characterized  by  a  sharp  whistling 
sound ;  but  in  all  other  respects  it  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  the 
common  Ruby-throat  of  the  East.  Its  neat  was  not  discovered,  but 
hardly  a  day  passed  without  a  considerable  number  of  the  birds  being 
observed,  often  several  individuals  being  in  sight  at  once.  The  great 
abundance  of  flowers  throughout  the  mountain  valleys,  and  which  here 
and  there  also  nearly  cover  the  ground,  even  far  above  the  limit  of  trees 
on  the  Snowy  Range,  renders  this  mountain  region  highly  favorable  to 
the  existence  of  this  intei'esting  species,  and  ofters  a  ready  explanation 
of  its  abundant  occurrence  here*."  Our  last  record  is  a  note,  by  Mr.  C. 
H.  Holden,  relating  to  his  observations  among  the  Black  Dills : 

*' These  little  birds  were  quite  common.  On  one  occasion,  while 
skinning  a  Hawk,  I  threw  a  piece  of  flesh  into  a  small  dead  tree  near 
uie.  In  an  instant  three  of  the  birds  were  poised  before  the  meat.,  mis- 
taking it,  ho  doubt,  for  some  gaudy  flower.  But  one  nest  was  found. 
It  contained  two  young  ones  about  a  week  old.  I  was  struck  by  the 
wisdom  displayed  by  the  birds  in  placing  their  nest.  A  small  tree  had 
fallen  over  che  brook,  which  was  here  eight  feet  wide.  The  nest  was 
placed  on  one  of  the  under  branches  in  such  a  way  that  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  would  eftectually  keep  out  the  rain.  The  nest  was  lined  with 
a  species  of  cotton  obtained  in  the  vicinity.''  Mr.  Tripi>e  writes  as  fol- 
lows from  Colorado : 

/S.  plntycerctut.  Broad-tailed  Hummingbird.  Abundant;  migratory; 
breeds.  The  Broad-tailed  Uummingbird  arrives  in  the  vicinity  of 
Idaho  Springs  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  extends  upward  a«  the  sea- 
son advances,  reaching  timber-line  by  the  15th  of  June,  and  during 
summer  roaming  far  above  it.  It  is  very  common,  and  universiilly  dis- 
tributed, wandering  over  all  the  mountainsitles  and  throughout  all  the 
valleys;  and  even  penetrating  at  times  the  depths  of  the  forest — in 
short,  wherever  it  can  find  flowers,  it  is  at  home.  The  sound  produced 
by  its  wings  is  very  peculiar,  and  quite  unlike  the  humming  of  the 
Ruby  throat ;  it  is  a  loud,  rattling  noise,  more  like  the  shrill  chirrup  ol 
a  locust  than  the  buzzing  of  wings.  It  is  an  expert  insect-catcher,  and 
frequently  perches  on  the  dead  limb  of  a  tree,  or  some  tall,  dry  bush, 
w  hence  it  keeps  a  sharp  lookout  for  passing  insects,  whi(*.h  it  pursues 
with  lightning-like  rapidity,  and  after  capturing  them  returns  to  the 
same  perch.    At  times  it  utters  a  sharp,  quick  note,  especially  when 
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angr}'  or  alarmed.  It  has  the  habit,  during  early  summer,  of  mounting 
forty  or  fifty  yards  straight  up  in  the  air,  poising  it-self  a  niouient  or 
two,  and  then  darting  down  again,  repeating  the  same  manceuvre  sev- 
eral times  in  succession.  Sometimes  a  score  or  more  may  be  seen  dart- 
ing up  Hud  down  together  in  this  way  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

This  Hummingbird,  breeds  from  the  plains  up  to  timber-line,  and 
probably  raises  two  broods  each  season,  as  I  have  found  young  birds 
just  hatched,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  August.  Its  nest  is  an  exquisite 
little  affair,  so  cunningly  covered  with  lichens  as  to  look  i)recisely  like 
the  limb  on  which  it  rests.  One  which  I  found  was  placed  on  a  sway- 
ing bough  directly  over  a  mountain-torrent,  and  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  water.  The  young  are  cared  for  and  fed  by  the  old  birds 
for  some  time  after  they  leave  the  nest.  They  disappear  in  September. 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  of  Boulder,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  birds 
of  this  region  for  the  last  few  years,  informs  me  that  she  has  seen  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  a  Hummingbird  with  a  flaming-red  throat  and 
breast,  much  larger  than  the  present  species,  a  straggler  from  Mexico, 
perhaps,  as  yet  undetected  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  [very 
possibly  Eugenes  fulgena. — E.  C.]. 

Family  ALCEDINID^ :  Kingfishers. 

OERYLB  ALCYON,  (Linn.)  Bole. 
Belted  Kingfisher. 

ilwiaalcyoM,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17G6, 180.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  451.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  i,  1790,  257  (^Ispida  carolinenttis  criatata,  Briss.,  iv,  512;  Belted  Kingfisher ^ 
Cates.,  Car.  i,  pi.  69  ;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  169;  Gen.  Syn.  ii,  637  ;  also,  Martin- 
pickeur  de  la  Louisiane,  P.  E.  715 ;  Gen.  Syn.  ii,  637,  and  M.-p.  huppe  de  St. 
Domingue,  P.  E.  593).-^Vikill.,  Euc.  Meth.  283.— Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811, 
5.<i.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  48.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 339.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog. 
i,  1831,  394,  pi.  77;  Syn.  1839,  173;  B.  Am.  iv,  205,  pi.  255.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  594.— GiH.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  172.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 102.— Trippe,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,117. 

wryfe  alcyon,  BoiE,  Isis,  1828, 316.— Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837, 108 ;  List,  1838, 10 ;  Consp.  Vol. 
Anis.  10 ;  Cou^p.  Av.  160.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B,  i,  82 ;  Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  81 
(Jamaica),— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Kep.  185.3,  65.— Cass.,  111.  1855,  254;  Cat.  Hale. 
Mns.  Phila.  4.-Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  101  (Cuba) ;  Gundl.,  Rep.  1866,  292 
(Cuba).— Bre^v.,  N.  A.  Ora  1857,  110,  pi.  4,  f.  52  (egg).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 
vi,  1857,79.— Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  158.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  ia'>9,  pt.  vi, 
57.— Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  53  (Honduras).--NEWT.,  Ibis,  i.  18.^>9,  07  (Santa 
Croz).— SCL.,  Ibi8,i,  1859, 131  (Belize).- TAYLOR,iWd.  ii,  1860, 116  (Honduras).— 
Buy.,  Pr.  Bost.  See.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).- Sci«,  P.  Z.  8.  1857,  233  ;  1859,  2:J6, 
367;  1860,  253  (Orizaba).— Murray,  Ediub.  Philos.  Journ.  1860  (Hudson's 
Bay).— Coop.  <t  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasb.  Ter.  1860,  167.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1861,  217  (Labrador).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  18()1,  318  (New  Granada).- Hayd., 
Rep.  1862,  157.— Cab.,  Journ.  1862,  162  (Costa  Rica).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  471 
(Texas).— Br Y.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1866  (Porto  Rico  aud  St.  Domingo).— Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866,  59  (Arizona).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  ix,  1868, 118  (Costa  Rica). — 
SiJND.,  Ofv.  V.  A.  1869, 585  (St.  Bartholomew).— Dall  &,  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad, 
i,  1869,  275  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  336.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter. 
1870,  46:j  (Wyoming).— ALI.EN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  300  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872, 
179  (moantains  up  to  9,000  feet).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  206  (Colo- 
rado).--Trippe,  ibid.  233  (Iowa).— FiNScn,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  29  (Alaska).— 
Hart.,  Man.  Br.  Birds,  1872,  124  (Ireland!).- Coues,  Key,  1872, 188.— Snow, 
B.  Kane.,  1873, 3.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  u,  1874, 392,  pi.  45,  f.  6.— Sharpb,  Monog. 
AlcedinuUF. 

^pWa  atcgony  Sw.,  Classif.  of  Birds,  Ii,  1837, 3:^6. 

^nfMryle  alcyon,  Reich.,  Haudbuch,  i,  1851,  25,  pi.  412,  figs.  3108,  3109. 

^toeeryle  aleyony  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1859, 151. 

^WwDaryte  aUyim,  SCL.,  Cat.  Am.  Birds,  1862,  264. 

-««*>  liuUmdaiM,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  452  (P.  E.  715,  v,  suprd). 

^f^jaguaoati,  "  Dumont,  Diet.  Sci.  Nat.  i,  1816. 455." 

^WBdo  guacu,  «*  Vieill.,  Nouv,  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xix,  1818, 406." 

IS 
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ffab, — Over  the  waters  of  all  North  and  Middle  America,  and  many  of  the  Wetl 
Indian  Islands.  Resident,  or  imperfectly  migratory,  being  in  the  north  forced  away 
by  the  freezing  of  the  waters.  Breeds  nearly  throughoat  its  range.  Accidental  io 
Ireland  (in  1845,  Thompson,  B.  Irel.  i,373). 

Lieutenant  JVarren^a  Expedit ion. ^-4657 ,  Little  Missonri ;  5234,  Yellowstone. 

Later  Expeditions,— b9SA9-50y  Colorado  ;  00458, 60806-7,  Wyoming. 

Family  CUCULID^:  Cuckoos. 

• 

Note. — ^The  Ground  Cnckoo,  Geococcyx  californianuSy  is  entered  npon  the  Holden- 
Aiken  List  (Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872),  as  a  resident  species;  but  since, in  the  preparation 
of  two  different  Mss.  for  the  i)re88,  the  editor  neglected  to  preserve  indications  of  locali- 
ties with  desirable  precision,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  species  should  be  included  Id 
the  present  work  or  not.  The  List  covers  ground  partly  in  the  wat-er-shed  of  the 
Missouri,  and  partly  beyond  it,  for  Mr.  Aiken's  observations  extend  as  fiir  soath  M 
Canon  City,  Colorado.  The  case  is  parallel  with  that  of  Pipilo  fuscus  (**  memUeuctu  "). 
Until  recently,  I  was  unaware  of  the  extension  of  the  Ground  Cnckoo  beyond  the  lati- 
tude of  Now  Mexico  and  Arizona,  excepting  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  California,  to 
Fort  Reading  (latitude  40^^) ;  Mr.  Aiken's  record  is  interesting  in  this  regard.  To  this 
may  be  a<lded  the  occurrence  of  the  species  on  the  Arkansas,  near  Fort  Lyons,  as  xe- 
coided  by  me,  Am.  Nac.  vii,  1H73, 751. 


COCCYZUS  ERYTHROPHTHALMUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Black-billed  Cuckoo. 

Cuculus  erythrophthalmus,  Wiiii.,  Am.  Oni.  iv,  1811,  16,  pi.  27,  fig.  2. — Steph.,  Shaw's 
Gen.  Zool.  xiv,  208.— Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  124  (Ireland). 

Coccyzus  erythrophthalmua,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  48;  Svn.  1828,  42;  Consp.  i,  1850, 
111.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 170,  pi.  32;  Syn.  IS'i^,  187  ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,.^ 
pi.  27G.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 183.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  457.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
1853,  92.— GiX)GER,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  224.— Leotaud,  Ois.  de  Trin.  352.— SCL.  dt 
Salv.,  Ibis,  I860,  276  (Guatemala).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,252;  1864,  122;  1870, 
168;  Cat.  1862,  323.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 199.- Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873,  2.— LaWr., 
Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  128  (Costa  Rica).— Gundl.,  Rep.  F.  N.  i.  1866,  295  (Cuba). 

Piaya  erythrophthalma.  Less.,  Traitd  Orn.  1831,  141. 

Erythrophrys  erythrophthalmus,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  40. 

Coccygus  erythrophthalmuSf  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1656,  104  (Cuba,  breeds). — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858^ 
77.— Hayd.,  Rep.  18(i2,  154.— Cab.  &  Helne,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1862,  76.— Lawb^ 
Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1862,  23  (New  Granada).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  83 
(Canada).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  118  (Minnesota);  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 
233  (Iowa).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  484,  pi.  48,  f.  5. 

Coccyzus  dominicus,  NuiT.,  Man.  i,  181^2,  556  (not  of  authors). 

^fl5— North  America  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Wyoming,  Trook),  North  to  Labra- 
dor. South  through  Mexico  and  Central  America  to  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  Cuba, 
rarely;  no  other  Antilleun  record.  Said  to  winter  in  Florida.  Accidental  in  Europe 
(Killeail,  Antrim  County,  September  25,  1871 ;  Blake-Knox,  Zool.  1872,  294:J  ("ameri- 
canv8,^*  error ;  Clermont,  ibid,  p.  3022) ;  Hartino,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 124. — Italy,  Bolle, 
J.  f.  O.  1858,  457;  Selys-Long.,  Ibis,  1870,  452;  Salvad.,  Fn.  Ital.  Ucc.  1871,  42. 


List  of  speciment 

(. 

19337  .... 

19338  .... 

P.  F.  Bighorn  R 
do 



June  15, 1860 

G.H.  Trook.. 

12.00 
12.00 

15.00 
15.00 

5.50 
5.50 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Erpediiion,—53a2y  Fort  Lookout;  525i3,  Moreau  River;  8979-81, 
Platte  River ;  8982,  Loup  Fork. 

These  specimens  indicate  the  westernmost  locality  as  yet  on  record 
for  this  species,  which  was  not  previously  known  to  cross  the  central 
plains.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Newberry  quotes  the  species  for  Califoniia^ 
but  he  does  so  with  a  doable  query ;  he  secured  no  specimens,  and  the 
cries  he  heard,  if  those  of  any  Cnckoo,  were  doubtless  of  C  amertcanuM, 

This  species  is  found  throughout  most  of  Eastern*  North  America 
with  C.  americanus^  and  yet  there  is  a  notable  difference  in  their  distri- 
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botioD,  tbe  Black-billed  Cuckoo  being  the  more  northerly  bird.  Audu- 
bon has  recorded  both  species  from  Labrador,  but  in  rather  vague 
terms,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  actually  taken  any  specimens;  I 
think  it  safe  to  infer  that  all  the  Cuckoos  he  may  have  seen  there  were 
of  this  species.  In  New  England  the  Black-billed  is  the  more  common 
of  the  two,  and  I  think  that  there  the  Yellow-billed  finds  its  ordinary 
northern  limit;  in  fact,  it  is  extremely  rare  in  many  localities.  This 
relative  distribution  is  susceptible  of  numerous  illustrations.  Thus, 
Mr.  Mcllwrath  gives  the  Black-billed  as  a  common  summer  resident  at 
Hamilton,  Canada  West,  while  of  the  Yellow-billed  he  says  he  never 
saw  bat  one  specimen  in  Canada.  Allen  and  Maynard's  testimony  for 
Massachusetts,  though  necessarily  less  pointed,  is  to  the  same  general 
effect  In  the  Middle  States,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  Dr.  Turnbull 
giving  the  Yellow-billed  as  rather  the  more  common  of  the  two.  At 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  Yellow-billed  is  very  abundant,  especially  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  but  also  breeds  plentifully ;  it  arrives  late  in  April,  and 
remains  through  September.  There  the  Black-billed  is  much  less 
numerous,  even  when  both  are  migrating,  and  breeds  but  sparingly.  In 
his  Kansas  list.  Prof.  Snow  gives  both  S])ecies  without  remark,  but 
marks  the  Yellow-billed  only,  as  breeding.  The  latter  appears  to  breed 
everywhere  in  its  United  States  range,  the  former  rarely  south  of  the 
Middle  districts. 

Tbe  habits  of  the  two  species  are  very,  similar,  and  the  birds  are  com- 
monly confounded  by  unscientific  observers.  The  notes  of  the  Black- 
billed  are  less  harsh  and  not  so  often  repeated.  The  nesting  is  much  the 
Kune;  the  egg:^  deejier  green,  smaller  (1.10  by  0.80),  and  less  elliptical. 

Ifoand  the  Black- billed  Cuckoo  breeding  in  the  Pembina  Mountains, 
forty  miles  west  of  the  Red  River.  At  date  of  July  12  the  nest  con- 
tained a  single  young  bird,  just  ready  to  fly ;  the  others,  if  any,  having 
already  lefL  The  nest,  in  this  instance,  was  remarkable  in  position, 
being  placetl  in  the  crotch  of  an  oak  bush  less  than  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  a  dense  thicket  on  a  hill-side.  There  was  a  large  basement 
of  loosely-interlaced  twigs,  on  which  was  placed  a  matted  platform  with 
scarcely  any  depression,  of  dried  leaves  and  poplar  catkins.  The  young 
onecoald  not  quite  fly,  but  scrambled  oflF  as  1  approached,  and  I  had 
some  little  difficulty  in  catching  it;  during  the  capture,  the  old  bird 
came  about  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  answered  the  cries  of  the 
young  with  a  curious  guttural  note.  The  young  has  the  feathers  of  the 
iipper  parts  all  edged  with  whitish,  and  a  faint  tawny-gray  shade  on  the 
breast;  the  bill  and  feet  are  pale-bluish ;  the  iris  is  brown. 

COCCYZUS  AMERICANUS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 
Tellow-billed  Cuckoo. 

CucirlM  (fomifiiocjiw*,  Briss.,  Orn.  iv,  110,  pi.  9. 

Ciw/w  dminicus,  Lixn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1766, 170.— Gm.,  i,  416.— Latil,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  221.— 

(Not  CoccyguB  daminicua  of  Nutt.,  or  of  Bp.,  Consp.,  or  of  SCL.,  Cat) 
^^»mi  dminicusy  Bd.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1863,  154. 
^W|a  Awnimoo,  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds,  ii,  457. 

^'m  caroUnensis,  Briss.,  Orn.  iv,  112  (Coucou  de  la  Caroline,  P.  E.  816).— Wils.,  Am. 
-.        Cm.  iv,  1811, 13,  pi.  28,  f.  1. 
^rvphys  carolinensiSy  Sw.,  Classif.  Birds,  ii,  1837,  322. 
^^•^Aw  amertcanuB,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 170.— Gm.,  i,  416.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 

219.— Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  ix,  93.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Ear.  1844.  51.— 
^        Hart.,  Man.  Br.  Birds,  1872,  124  (Great  Britain). 
^'^  amiricanus,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  47;  Consp.  i,  1850,  111.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 

1«32,  651.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  18 ;  v,  1839,  520 ;  pi.  2  •,  S^u.  \«3a,  \«l  •,  ^, 
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Am.  iv,  1842, 293,  pi.  275.— Gould,  B.  Enr.  pi.  242.— Gray,  Gen.  Birds,  ii,  457.— 
GosSE,  B.  Jam.  279.— WooDfi.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 92.— Leotaud,  Oi«.  Trin.  350.— 
Nk WT.,  Ibis,  1859,  149.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  252 ;  1864,  120 ;  1870,  165 ;  Ibis, 
1860,  43  J  Cat.  1862,  322.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 128  (Costa  Rica).— Gray, 
Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  210,  No.  8914.— Gundl.,  Rep.  F.  N.  i,  295  (Cuba).— CouKS, 
Key,  1872,  190,  tig.  126. 

Piaya  amtricanay  Less.,  Traits  Orn.  1831, 142. 

Erythrophrys  ama'icanuSy  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Goog.  List,  1838,  40. 

Curem  americanuSj  Bp.,  Cat.  Metod.  Ucc.  Europ.  1842,  50. 

Cocqfstea  amerioamis,  Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirbeltb.  Earop.  1840, 149. 

Coccygus  americanus,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856, 104  ;  1862,  167 ;  Mas.  Hein.  iv,  16G2,  75^— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1«58.  76.— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862, 155.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  :^71.— Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  2.— Ali,en,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii.  1872,  180.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
XV,  1872,  233  (Iowa).— B.  B,  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  li,  1874,  477,  pi.  48,  f.  4  ("3"  err.). 

Coccyzus  pyrrhopieruSf  Vieill.,  Noav.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  viii,  270;  Ency.  Met.  iii,  1343. 

Cuculus  cinerosus,  Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  iv,  18.15,  277. 

CkHxystes  flavirostrUj  Gloger,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  223. 

Coccyzus  hairdii,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  120.— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  211,  No.  8923.— 
"  Pelzeln,  Orn.  Bras.  273," 

(f )  Coccygus  julietiiy  Lawr.,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1863, 106,  Ann.  Lyo.  viii,  1864.  42,  99  (Som- 
brero). 

Hob, — Eastern  United  States  and  part  of  the  British  Provinees.  West  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Also  observed  in  California.  South  through  Mexico  and  various  West 
India  Islands  and  Central  America  into  South  America  as  far  as  Buenos  Ayree.  Acci- 
dental in  Europe.  See  Gould's  &  SchlegeFs  works;  also,  Hart.,  Man.  1872, 124  (five 
British  instances,  with  the  references). 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.— 69^y  8987,  Platte  River;  8983,  8985,  Loup  Fork  of 
Platte ;  8986,  Elkhorn  River. 

Confusion  has  arisen  in  the  employ  of  the  name  dominictts  for  different  species.  Nutt- 
all  applied  it  to  our  Black-billed  Cuckoo ;  Bonaparte  used  it  for  a  species,  of  which  he 
says  (correctly  or  not)  ^^rostro  nigerrimo;**  Sclater,  for  the  West  Indian  Mangrove 
Cuckoo;  Baird  apparently  relegated  it  to  the  insular  variety  of  americanuSy  afterwuds 
named  bairdii  by  Sclater.  But,  as  Cabanis  and  Heine  determined,  there  Js  no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  is  merely  a  synonym  of  americ^mts, 

1  am  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  C.  bairdiif  ScL.,  to  ammoaniM,  and  the 
same  may  be  found  necessary  with  C.  julieni, 

Cabanis  and  Heine  have  made  two  species  of  the  rusty-bellied,  yellow-billed  **•  Man- 
grove" Cuckoos ;  it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  is  more  than  one  species,  the 
synonymy  of  which  may  be  arranged  as  in  the  accompanying  foot-note.* 

Having  already  compared  the  North  American  distribntion  of  this 
species  with  that  of  the  Black-billed,  it  only  remains  to  note  its  Pacific 

*  Coccyzus  seniculus,  (Lath,)  Vieill. 

Cuculus  minor^  Gm.,  i,  411  (ex  P.  1.  813.)    (Namen  ineptum.) 

Coccyzus  minor  J  Gkav,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  457;  Uandlist,  ii,  1870,  210,  No.  8917. 

Cuculus  seniculus,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  219. — Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  ix,  125. 

Coccyzus  seniculus,  ViEiLL.,  Ency.  Meth.  1346.— Br.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  111. — SCL.,  Cat.  1862, 

323;  P.  Z.  S.  ieH4,  121.— Taylor,  Ibis,  1864, 170. 
Coccygus  seniculus^  Caij.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  78. 
Coccygus  helvirentris.  Cab.,  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii,  714. 

Hub. — Continental  Tropical  America.    Trinidad ;  Dominica ;  Gnadelonpe ;  Martinique. 

C.  SENICULUS  var.  nesiotes. 

Coccyzus  seniculus,  NuTT.  Man.  i,  1832,  558.--Al'D.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  390,  pi.  160;  Svn. 

1839,  188 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 3U3,  pi.  277.-  G088E,  B.  Jam.  1847, 281.— SAlxfi,  P!  Z. 

S.  1857,  2:M.— Newt.,  Ibis,  1859,  150.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860, 377.— Scl., 

P.  Z.  8.  1861,  79.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  190. 
Erythrophrys  seniculus,  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838,  40. 
riaya  minor.  Less.,  Traits  Orn.  1831, 141. 
Coccygus  minor,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  104.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  78.— B.  B.  &  B.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

1874,  482,  pi.  48,  f.  3  ("4"  err.). 
Coccyzus  dominicus,  (f)Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  112  (gives  black  bill).— ScL.,  Cat.  1862,323 

(not  of  Linna3us). 
Coccygus  nesiotes,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1862,  78.— Taylor,  Ibis,  1864, 170. — ScL.,  P.  Z.  8. 

1864,  121.— Gkay,  Hand-lUt,  ii,  1870,  210,  No.  8918. 

^a&.— Greater  Antilles  and  Florida. 
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eoast  record.  Early  observers  gave  "Oregon"  as  a  locality  which  has 
remaiDed  anchecked  to  date,  and^  in  fact,  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
Galifornia  quotations  have  been  confirmed.  Before,  it  rested  apon 
"hearsay,"  literally,  for  several  persons  who  thought  they  heard  its  cry 
may  have  been  mistaken,  easily  enough.  In  the  first  place,  the  hooting 
of  the  Burrowing  Owl  is  so  similar  to  the  notes  of  the  Eain  Crow,  that 
I  should  have  been  deceived  myself  on  one  occasion  had  I  not  been  fore- 
warned by  my  friend  Cooper ;  and  secondly,  as  this  gentleman  observes, 
the  noise  made  by  the  Spade-footed  Toad  (Scaphiopus)  is  also  very  simi- 
lar. Si)ecimens  have,  however,  been  actually  procured  by  Mr.  F.  Gruber 
in  Napa  Valley. 

The  peculiar  notes  of  this  bird,  sounding  like  the  syllables  Jcoo-Jcoo-Jcoo^ 

indefinitely  repeated,  are  probably  uttered  more  frequently  during  the 

atmospheric  changes  preceding  falling  weather,  and  have  given  rise  to 

the  name  "Rain  Crow,"  by  which  both  our  species  are  universally  known 

to  the  vulgar.    The  Yellow-billed  is  rather  the  noisier  bird  of  theitwo, 

and  its  voice  is  more  forcible.    It  is  a  rather  shy  and  unfamiliar  species, 

iDbabiting  high,  open  woods,  as  well  as  the  large  shade-trees  of  parks 

and  cities,  and  generally  remains  high  among  the  branches.    When 

dashing  about,  in  active  pursuit  of  the  various  large-winged  insects  that 

form  its  chief  food,  they  are  conspicuous  objects,  the  metallic  olive-gray 

flashing  in  the  sun,  and  the  snowy  under  parts  contrasting  with  verdure. 

Bat  ordinarily  they  are  hidden  birds,  oftener  heard  than  seen;  they 

pass  from  one  tree  to  another  stealthily,  with  a  rapid,  gliding,  noiseless 

flight,  and  often  rest  motionless  as  statues  for  a  long  time,  especially 

when  erying  out,  or  when  they  have  detected  a  suspicious  object.    They 

ooQit  the  seclusion  of  the  thickest  foliage.    Their  curiosity  is  not  small, 

and  they  may  be  observed  to  frequently  peer  down  with  inquisitive 

looks  through  the  dense  foliage,  trying  to  make  out  some  unusual  object. 

Althongh  not  parasites,  like  the  European  species,  devoid  of  parental 

instinct,  they  have  their  bad  traits,  being  even  worse  enemies  of  various 

small,  gentle  birds;  for  they  are  abandoned  thieves,  as  wicked  as  Jays 

in  this  respect,  continually  robbing  birds  of  their  eggs,  and  even,  it  is 

said,  devouring  the  helpless  nestlings. 

The  nidification  is  not  remarkably  peculiar,  the  nest  being  like  that 
of  a  Crow  in  miniature,  composed  artlessly  of  many  small  sticks  and 
some  grass,  rather  loosely  interlaced,  and  forming  a  flattish,  unsubstan- 
tial structure,  usually  saddled  on  a  large  horizontal  branch.  The  eggs 
are  pale  greenish,  rather  broadly  oval,  measuring  about  IJ  inches  long 
1>.Y  J  iu  breadth.  But  the  oviposition  is  very  unusual.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  bird  begins  to  set  as  soon  as  the  first  egg  is  laid,  and  successively 
deposits  the  rest  at  such  intervals  that  a  nest  may  be  found  with  a  fresh 
^gg  in  it,  another  partially  incubated,  a  newly-hatched  bird,  and  one  or 
niore  young  more  advanced.  I  have  verified  this  fact ;  but  in  place  of 
^y  observations  I  will  give  an  extract  from  Audubon,  which  leaves 
iiothiug  to  be  desired  : 

"A  nest,  which  was  placed  near  the  centre  of  a  tree  of  moderate  size, 
^as  reached  by.  a  sou  of  the  gentleman  on  whose  grounds  we  were.  One 
^[  the  old  birds,  which  was  sitting  upon  it,  left  its  situation  only  when 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  climber's  hand,  and  silently  glided  off  to  an- 
other tree  close  by.  Two  young  Cuckoos,  nearly  able  to  fly,  scrambled 
j^ff  from  their  tenement  among  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  were  caught 
yy  us  after  awhile.  The  nest  was  taken,  and  carefully  handed  to  me. 
^t  still  contained  three  young  Cuckoos,  all  of  different  sizes,  the  small- 
^t  appareul^ly  ^^^^  hatched,  the  next  in  size  probably  several  days  old, 
^hile  the  largest,  covered  with  pin-feathers,  would  have  been  alite  ta 
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leave  the  nest  in  about  a  week.  There  were  also  in  the  nest  two  eg^, 
one  containing  a  cliick,  the  other  fresh  or  lately  laid.  The  two  young 
birds  which  escaped  from  the  nest  ching  so  firmly  to  the  branches  with 
their  feet  that  our  attempts  to  dislodge  them  were  of  no  avail,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  reach  them  with  the  hand.  On  now  looking  at  all  these 
young  birds  our  surprise  was  indeed  great,  iis  no  two  of  them  were  of 
the  same  size,  which  clearly  showed  that  they  had  been  hatched  at  dif- 
ferent [)eriods ;  and  I  should  suppose  the  largest  to  have  been  fully  thiee 
weeks  older  than  any  of  the  rest.  Mr.  Khett  assured  us  that  he  had 
observed  the  same  in  another  nest  placed  in  a  tree  within  a  few  paces 
of  his  house,  and  which  he  also  showed  to  us.  lie  stated  that  elereii 
young  Cuckoos  had  been  successively  hatched  and  reared  in  it,  by  the 
same  pair  of  old  birds,  in  one  season,  and  that  young  birds  and  eggs 
were  to  be  seen  in  it  at  the  same  time  for  many  weeks  in  succession. 

'*On  thinking  since  of  this  strange  fact,  I  have  felt  most  anxious  to 
discover  how  many  eggs  the  Cuckoo  of  Europe  drops  in  one  season.  If 
it,  as  I  suspect,  produces  as  our  bird  does,  not  less  than  eight  or  ten,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  amount  of  two  broods,  in  a  season,  this  circum- 
stance would  connect  the  two  species  in  a  still  more  intimate  manner 
than  theoretical  writers  have  supposed  them  to  be  allied.  And  if  our 
Cow-pen  bird  also  drops  eight  or  ten  eggs  in  a  season,  which  she  proba- 
bl.v  does,  that  number  might  be  considered  the  amount  ot  two  broods, 
which  the  Ked-winged  Starling  usually  produces.^ 

The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  is  stated  to  winter  in  Southern  Florida.  It 
is  a  partially  nocturnal  species,  in  so  far  at  lea^t  as  the  fact  of  its  often 
crying  out  in  the  night,  and  being  apparently  in  motion,  may  warrant 
the  statement.  Besides  the  insects  above  mentioned  as  its  food,  it  eats 
various  grubs,  even  wood-inhabiting  molluscs,  and  also  plucks  difiereut 
kinds  of  berries  and  other  soft  fruits. 

Family  PICIDJE:  Woodpeckers. 

In  all  our  representatives  of  this  family,  the  nesting  and  eggs  are  so  similar  that  it 
becomes  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  subject  under  beads  of  eacb  species.  The  birds 
all  lay  in  boles  of  trees,  dug  by  themselves,  depositing  the  eggs— generally  to  the  unni- 
ber  of  ftve  or  six,  but  sometimes  more  or  fewer — upon  the  chips  and  dust  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  eggs  are  of  a  more  nearly  globular  shape  than  is  usual  among  birds,  with  a 
shell  of  crystal  smoothness  and  purity,  white,  unmarked.  Almost  the  only  difference 
in  the  oggs  of  the  species  is  in  size,  which  corresponds  in  general  with  that  of  the 
parent,  though,  in  the  cases  of  our  two  largest  species,  the  size  appears  disproportion- 
ately small.  Thus,  an  egg  of  IT.  pilcatus  measures  only  1.25  by  O.lkj,  thus  being  not 
much  bigger  than  a  good-sized  Flicker's  egg  (1.18  by  0.86). 

HYLOTOMUS  PILEATUS,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Pileated  Woodpecker, 

Picus  pileatuSf  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  173  {Picus  nigcr  maximus  capitc  rubro.  Gates.,  i, 
17;  P,  virginianus  crisiatuH,  Biass.,  iv,  29;  Pic  noir  huppe  de  Louisianej  Bukf.,  P. 
E.  71H).— Gm.,  i,  1788,  425.— Lath.,  Ind.  i,  1790,  225  — Vikill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii, 
1807,  58,  pi.  110.— Wir^.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  IHll,  27,  pi.  29,  f.  2.— Stkph.,  G©n.  Zool. 
ix,  158,  pi.  32.— Wagl.,  Svst.  Av.  1827.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxvi,  S4 ;  £ncy. 
iii,  1313.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,"^ 44.— Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  304.— Less.,  fr. 
Orn.  1831,  229.— Ni  tt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 507.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  74;  v,  18;{9, 
533;  pi.  Ill ;  B.  Am.  iv,  226,  pi.  257.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  lfc58,  352.— «UXD., 
Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  8. 

Dryoiomus  pilcaius,  Sw.,  Classif.  Birds,  ii,  1837,  308.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  39. 

Dryocopm  pUeaius^  BoiE.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  132.— SCL.,  Cat.  1862,  3:12. — Guay, 
Haud-Iist,  ii,  1870,  188,  No.  S6d.^), 

Dryopicun  pileatuSy  Bp.,  Not.  Orn.  Delattre,  1854,  85.— Malh.,  Mod.  i,  34»  pi.  11,  figs.  5, 6,7. 

I>riocpicH9  j}il€atus,  Bp.;  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  Aten.  Ital.  1854,  8. 
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CtMjp^^kihu  pileaiua,  Retch..  Hand-bach  Sp.  Orn.  391,  pi.  647,  fi/ocs.  4317,  4318. 
Hjilaiomu*  pileatuSy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  107 ;  and  of  most  United  States  writers. 
EibtmuM  mlcatus.  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  396.— Coui:s,  Key,  1872,  192,  fig.  128.— Sxow, 

B.  Kans.  1873,  3.  (rare).— R  B.  «&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  550,  pi.  56,  f.  5,  6. 
Ct»fklau9  piUaius,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  17& 
Pklmt^nma  pileatus,  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mas.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  102. 
J7a(.— Timbered  regions  of  North  Anjerica  at  large. 

ThiB  large  species  was  not  noticed  b^^  eittier  of  the  Expeditions,  and 
isdoabtless  of  rare,  if  more  than  casual,  occurrence  in  mcst  parts  of 
the  Missoori  region,  which  is  not  heavily  wooded  enough  to  suit  its 
habits.    It  varies  greatly  in  size  according  to  latitude. 

PICUS  VILLOSUS,  Linn. 
Hairy  Woodpecker. 

a.  villosns.  (Wingcoverts  profusely  white-spotted.) 
a',  majores.  (Northern  examples,  10  to  11  inches  long.) 

Hmtiao8M8,  FoRST.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  383.— Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  305.— 

Ball  A^  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  274. 
PkiuvilloiM  var.  major,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A  1858,  84.— Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic  1866,  16. 
PUM9viUo9Hs  var.  canadensis,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  503. 
Pieiu  leucomeloji,  BoDD.,  Tabl.  P.  E.  1783,  pi.  345,  f.  1  (Pic  du  Canada,  Bdff.).— Gray, 

Hand-list,  ii,  1«70,  185,  No.  a599.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  199. 
Ihryobatet  leucomelas.  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1H63,  67. 
™« canadcvsia^  Gm.,  i,  437  (Picus  rariua  canadensiSy  BRibS.,  Orn.  iv,  45,  No.  16,  pi.  2,  f. 

2,  $).— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  230.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  ix,  17.3.— Vieill. 

Nonv.  Diet,  xxvi,  92;  Encv.  iii,  1318 —Aui).,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  188,  pi.  417, 

Syn.  1839,  177;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  235;  pi.  258  — Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  137.— Reich.; 

Hand-bncb  Sp-  Orn.  373,  pi.  638,  tigs.  4250.  4251.— Malu.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  78,  pi, 

Pv:iu  pkilii^ii]  AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  180,  pi.  417;  Syn.  1839, 177;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 
2:1%  pi.  259  (young,  with  yellow  crown). — Nltt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  686. — ^Malh., 
Mon.  Pic.  i,  84,  pi.  21,  f.  5.— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  185,  No.  8601. 

ncM  pkilipaii,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  4:^5. 

Pictuphilipm,  Bp..  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  138. 

P^9philipp8ii,  Reich.,  Hand-buch  Sp.  Orn.  364,  pi.  632,  figs.  4204,4205. 

^fkopiciu  philipsiy  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  Aten.  Ital.  1854,  8. 

f^  teptentrionalis,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  684  (=  phillipsii). 

hJ  medii.  (Intermediate  examples,  9  to  10  inches  long.) 

^^  tiUoiiu,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  175  (Kalm,  It.  iii,  43 ;  P.  rarius  medius  quasi 
viUosuSf  Gates.,  i,  19;  P,  varius  virginianus,  Briss.,  iv,  48;  Pic  varic  de  Firginie, 
Buff.,  P.  E.  754).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  435.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790,  232 
(England).— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  64,  pi.  120.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i, 
1W08,  150,  pi.  9.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  ix,  171. — Vieiij^,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxvi,  71 ; 
Encv.  1305.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  18:^2, 575.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 46 ;  List,  1838, 39 ;  Consp. 
i,  1850,  137.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  164,  pi.  416 ;  Syn.  1839,  179 ;  B.  Amer.  iv, 
1842, 244,  pi.  262.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— Reich.,  Hand-buch  Sp.  Om.  374,  pi. 
638,  figs.  4252,  4253,  4254.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  75,  pi.  21,  f.  1,  2.— Gray,  Hand- 
list, ii.  18T0,  184,  No.  a592.— Coles,  Key,  1872,  193.  -Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1863,  199.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3.— Au.en,  BqU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  180.— 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  60  (Alaska).- Hayd.,  Rep.  155.— Hart.,  Man.  Brit. 

j^^        Birds,  1872,  122  (accidental  in  England  ;  three  instances). 

^tilloBUi  var  medius,  Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  84.— Suxd.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  16. 

^tillwus  var.  viUosus,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  503,  pi.  49,  f.  3,  4,  5. 

j™^picwi  rillosus,  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zvgwl.,  Aten.  Ital.  1854,  8. 

JJJ^iwpo  riUarnu,  *'Cab.  &  Heine,  Mns.  Berol.'' 

^jl^lesvillosus,  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  186.3,  66. 

*J^  ^eomelanus,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827  (young).— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  8.5. 

^^  martino',  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  81,  pi.  417 ;  Syn.  1839,  178 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 
340,  pi.  260  ("Canada,  '  but  ascribed  dimensions  not  those  of  the  large  northern 
race;  yonng).— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  138.— Reich., 
Hand-bach,  364,  pi.  632,  figs.  4206,  4207. 
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Picus  marliniy  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  39.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  82,  pi.  22,  f.  1, 2. 
Trichopicus  martince,  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zycod.,  At*^ii.  Ital.  1854,  8. 
Pi€U8  rubricapilluSf  Nutt.,  Mau.  i,  1840,  685  (=  martince), 

cJ  minores.  (Southern  examples^  8  to  9  inches  long.) 

• 

Picus  auduboniy  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  306,  figs.  5,  6,  7,  on  Dext  page  (Georgia). — ^Trudi 
Jouru.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1837,  404  (voang,  with  yellow  on  crown). — AUD.,  Or» 
Biog.  V,  1839,  194,  pi.  417;  Syu.  1839,  Ibl ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  259,  pi.  265.— Bi^ 
Comp.  List,  1838, 39.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 138.— Reick:i 
Hand-bnch,  363,  pi.  632,  fig.  4203.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  87,  pi.  22,  f.  4. 

Trichopicus  auduboniy  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  Ateu.  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Picus  villosus  var.  minor  y  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  18&,  85. — Sund.,  Consp.  A  v.  Pic.  ldo6, 16. 

Picus  villosus  var.  auduboni,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  503. 

Picus  villosus,  Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1859  (Bahamas).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  30 
(Florida). 

Picus  cuvieri,  Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  85,  pi.  22,  f.  3  (young  female). 

b.  harrmi,  (Wing-coverts  scarcely  or  not  spotted.) 

a',  majores. 

Picus  harnsiiy  AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  191,  pi.  417;  Syn.  1839,  178;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842. 
242,  pi.  261  (smoky-bellied).— Gray.  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840, 
627.— Gamb.,  Jouru.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  54.—  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  138.— Reich., 
Hand-buch  Sp.  Orn.  364,  pi.  632.  tigs.  4308,  4209.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 87.— LoRi>, 
Pr.  Arty.  Inst,  iv.  111.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  159.— Stkv., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  693.— Malh.,  Mod.  Pic.  is 
73,  pi.  20,  f.  1,  2,  3.— Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  17. 

Trichopicus  haiTisii,  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  Aten.  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Trichopipo  haiTisii,  Cab.,  *'Mus.  Berol." 

Dryobatcs  harrisiij  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  68. 

b'.  medii. 

Picus  harrisii,  Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  21.— Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  57.— COUES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  52.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  375.— Aikkn,  Pr.  Bost  Soc^ 
1872,  206. 

Picus  villosus  var.  harrisii,  Aixen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180.— COUES,  Key,  1872, 194.— 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  507. 

Picus  hyloHcopus,  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  185,  No.  8604. 

Dryobatcs  hyloscopus,  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  69. 

cf.  minores, 

Picus  jardinei,  Malh.,  R.  Z.  1845,  374;  Mon.  Pic.  i,  103,  pi.  25,  f.  4,  5.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B. 
iii,App.  p.  21;  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  186,  No.  8614.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  137.-SCL, 
P.  Z.  S.  1856,  308;  1857,  214  ;  1859,  367,  388;  Cat.  1862,  3;J4  (Xalapa).— ScL.  & 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  136.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  200.— Sund.,  Consp.  Av. 
Pic.  1866,  17. 

Phrcnopicus  jardinii,  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  Atet).  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Trichopipo  jardini,  Cab.  &  Heine,  '*  Mus.  Berol." 

Dryobatcs  jardinei,  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  69. 

Picus  harrisii,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1862, 175. 

^Picus  incaniatuSy  Light.,"  *'Mu8.  Berol."  (fide  Cab.  =  *Hnornatus/^  error,  Bp.). 

Bab, — The  entire  wooded  portions  of  North  America — the  typical  form  east  of  th< 
Rocky  Mountains,  reaching  the  Pacific,  however,  in  Alaska.  Var.  harris-'i  from  tin 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific.  Each  variety  grading  in  size  according  to  latitude 
(England). 

List  of  specimens  (var.  harrisii). 


19179   1250 


Deer  Creek 


Jan.   4,  1860    F.V.Hayden. 


«  >  S    K  •   S 


Lieutenant  IVarren^s  Expedition. — 46.38,  Sioux  River;  5226,  Powder  River;  5227-28 
Fort  Lookout.     (Typical  villosus). 

Later  Expeditions.— GOSGO,  60802-3,  Wyoming;  62260,  Idaho  (var.  harrlHi), 

The  very  interesting  parallel  reliitions  subsisting  between  difierent  forms  of  thii 
species,  as  sketched  in  the  foregoing  synonymy,  may  bo  properly  amplified. 

We  have  lirst  to  note  that  typical  villosus,  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  exhibits  J 
profusion  of  white  spots  on  the  wings,  usually  in  six  or  seven  pairs  on  the  primaries 
with  several  pairs  on  all  the  secondaries,  and  one  or  more  such  spots  on  euch  of  th« 
wj'n/r-co verts.    la  the  other  extreme,  typical  harrisiiy  there  are  lower  pairs  (five  oi 
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six)  on  the  primaries,  and  uone  od  the  inner  secondaries  and  wing-coverts.  The  change 
^08  in  birds  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Monntains,  and  is  effected  by  im- 
perceptible degrees.  Laying  a  few  scores  of  specimens  side  by  side,  in  linear  series 
representing  the  change  in  lon^tade,  one  may  see  the  spots  disappear  one  by  one,  or 
by  pHirs,  proving  the  complete  intergradation  of  the  two  forms.  This  has  been  known 
to  several  ornithologists  for  some  years,  and  hints  to  this  effect  have  repeatedly  been 
given;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  was  not  formally  recognized,  by  reduction  of  harrisii 
to  a  variety,  until  this  was  done  simultaneously  by  Mr.  Allen  and  myself. 

We  will  next  observe  that  the  original  of  Ficus  harrisiij  from  the  Columbia  River, 
bag  the  nnder  parts  of  a  peculiar  smoky-gray  tinge,  with  also  more  or  less  evident  thin 
black  stripes  along  the  sides.  This  appears  chiefly  in  specimens  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories,  and  I  think  is  something  more  than  mechanical  soiling  of  the 
feathers  with  carbonaceous  matter  from  the  trees,  although  this  agent  undoubtedly 
sometimes  effects  a  like  result.  All  my  New  Mexican  and  Arizonian  specimens  are  as 
pore  white  below  as  in  the  eastern  variety,  and  usually  lack  all  traces  of.  stripes  along 
the  sides. 

Besting  upon  these  facts  respecting  the  distinctions  between  the  eastern  and  western 
form,  we  will  take  up  the  remarkab^  variution  in  size  that  both  exhibit  in  a  perfectly 
parallel  manner.  Specimens  of  typical  vilhsua  occur  ranging  from  8  to  11  inches  long ; 
tiid  this  difference  is  found  to  depend  upon  latitude,  size  increasing  pari  pqssu  with 
bei);htening  of  latitude,  by  insensible  degrees.  But  there  is  nothing  exceptional 
about  this;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  merely  a  strong  illustration  of  the  prevailing  rule 
with  widely-distributed  birds,  the  individuals  of  which  are  stationary  or  nearly  so. 
With  the  maximum  size  of  the  northern  birds  there  is  associated  an  increase  of  white- 
ness, also  in  conformity  with  a  general  rule.  These  two  particulars,  size  and  hoariness, 
give  the  bird  a  peculiar  aspect,  so  readily  distinguishable  that  the  Picas  *'  leucomelaa" 
or"cBiifld«i«»'*  has  passed  for  a  species  with  many  writers.  But  I  see  no  necessity  of 
recognizing  it  by  even  varietal  name;  if  we  did,  we  should  also,  to  be  consistent,  sep- 
arate the  Uylotomus  pileaius  into  races  founded  on  size,  the  variation  being  fully  as 
great  in  this  case.  The  smaller  size  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States'  villoaua  is 
recognizable,  on  an  average,  but  is  not  so  strongly  marked ;  in  coloration  they  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  ordinary  bird  of  the  Middle  States. 

In  the  West,  the  boreal  extension  of  var.  harriHii  is  cut  off  by  the  topography  of  that 
r^oD,  the  westward  trend  of  the  mountains  bringing  the  eastern  zoological  province 
to  the  very  Pacific,  aiid  giving  us  var.  mllosus  instead  of  harrisii.  Consequently,  typical 
var.  harrvfii  is  itself  the  largest  form.  It  about  equals  ordinary  villosua  of  the  Middle 
States.  The  New  Mexican  and  Southern  Califomian  specimens  are  slightly  smaller 
than  those  of  Washington  Territory,  but  not  notably  so,  the  chief  distinction  being 
the  color  of  the  under  parts,  as  already  noted  {hyloscopuSy  Cabanis).  But  the  Mexican 
wtension  of  the  species,  as  well  as  I  can  judge  by  descriptions,  is  strongly  marked  by 
its, small  size,  being  quite  as  nmch  under  the  average  as  P.  "  leucomelus"  is  over  the 
average.  This  is  the  P.  jardinei  of  authors.  The  parallelism  is  thus  seen  to  be  com- 
plete; in  the  east,  a  series  with  a  marked  northern  maximum  of  size  and  less  con- 
spicuous minimum ;  in  the  west,  a  marked  southern  minimum  and  less  conspicuous 
northern  maximum ;  in  both  cuse«,  the  variation  directly  and  precisely  according  to 
latitude;  while  the  intergradation  of  the  two  according  to  longitude  is  perfect. 

It  is  too  late  to  say  much  about  the  various  nominal  species  establisncd  upon  con- 
ditions of  immaturity;    they  have  already  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of.     But, 
although  so  admirable  and  long-experienced  a  field-natural ist  as  Audubon  might  well 
^excused  for  proposing  harriaii  and  tjairdntri,  at  a  time  when  climatic  variation  had 
Noplace  in  the  conceptions  of  naturalists,  it  is  incomprehensible  that,  after  years  of 
•tudy  in  the  field,  and  shooting  perhaps  hundreds  of  Hairy  Woodpeckers,  he  should 
jJever  have  found  out  that  the  young  males  have  more  or  less  of  the  vertex  red  or  yel- 
JP'f,  instead  of  an  occipital  crescent  of  scarlet.    This  crown-patch  is  sometimes  per- 
J^tly  square,  and  bright  yellow,  almost  exactly  as  in  Picoidcs;  but  it  is  oftener  dif- 
fose,  of  a  bronzy  or  coppery  hue,  mixed  with  white,  &c.    P.  *^ philUpm^*  is  the  young 
^f  the  northern  race ;  P.  "  martince  '*  may  be  so  too,  being  from  Canada,  but  the  ascribed 
dimensions  ("  length,  9^")  are  those  of  ordinary  viUosus,  to  which  it  may  be  as  well  to 
Relegate  it.    **  Septentrianalis*^  and  ^*  rubricajnllus"  of  Nuttall  are  the  same  as^^phil- 
**p«|i"  and  ** martince"  respectively.    *^ Picas  auduboni"  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
^niithological  literature,  inasmuch  as  Swainson  and  Trudeau,  without  the  slightest 
^fercnce  to  each  other,  each  proposed  the  same  name  for  the  same  bird  in  the  same 
plnmage,  and  not  a  valid  species  either. 

This  species  monlt«  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  very  tardily ;  they  persist  with  de- 
^'^aaing  vitality,  until  just  before  they  droj)  they  are  often  found  faded,  toward  their 
tnds  at  least,  into  brownish-wfci^c. 

This  condition  has  crept  into  some  of  the  published  plates.  Another  individual 
P^Qliarity  is,  that  the  occipital  scarlet  band  of  the  male  is  often  discontinuous  behind, 
jMiig  thos  resolved  into  two  supra-auricular  spots,  almost  exactly  as  in  Picti«  querulus. 
*m  may  have  indaced  Gray  to  put  jardinei  alongside  P.  borealie  in  the  B\ib{^eiv\i«  rivrevi- 
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opicus.  Great  as  the  variation  of  size  is  in  this  species,  the  minimnm  does  not  appear 
to  inosculate  with  the  maximnm  of  puhescena.  There  is  a  constant  gap  between  faH- 
grown  birds  of  about  an  inch  (P.  gairdneii  being  usually  between  seven  and  eight 
inches) ;  and,  besides,  the  white  tail-feathers  of  villosust  as  against  the  barred  ones  of 
pubescenSj  are  perfectly  distinctive. 

In  the  Missouri  region,  P.  villostis  proper  is  the  prevailing  type;  only 
mixing  with  or  shacliiig  into  the  var.  harrinii  among  the  mountains. 
The  birds  are  very  abundant  in  the  timbered  bottoms  along  the  Mis- 
souri, as  at  Fort  Randall  and  elsewhere.  My  Randall  examples  are 
jiure  villosus^  of  rather  large  size,  averaging  9J  or  9J  long,  10  or  17  in 
extent,  the  wing  4^  or  5.  One  was  shot  that  had  apparently  broken  its 
leg,  and  the  union  at  a  considerable  ane:le  threw  the  foot  outward ;  no^ 
withstanding  this,  the  bird  was  scrambling  as  actively  as  any  one  could. 
This  species  is  very  noticeable  among  the  few  birds  that  endure  the 
rigor  of  winter  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  apparently  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience.  On  entering  the  crackling,  dry  weed- patches  of  the  bot- 
tom, at  such  times  the  ear  is  often  saluted  with  the  shrill,  startling 
"  qtiank  "  of  the  active  bird,  unseen  in  the  low  covert  until,  disturbed  at 
its  meal  in  the  snug  retreat,  it  takes  a  long,  swift  swing  up  into  the 
nearest  tree,  or  disappears  in  festoons  further  into  the  under-wood. 

PIOUS  PUBE8CBNS,  Linn. 
Downy  Woodpecker, 

a.  ptibescens. 

Picus  puhesccMf  Linn..  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  175  (P.  txiriM  minimus,  Catrs.,  21 ;  P.  t?ariui 
virginianue  minor,  Briss.,  Orn.  iv,  50). — Gm.,  i,  1788,  4'oVj. — Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i, 
1790,  232.— ViEiLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  65,  pi.  12L— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808, 
153,  pi.  9,  f.  4.--STEPH.,  Gen.  Zool.  ix,  170.— Vieill.,  Eucy.  iii,  1311 ;  Nouv. 
Diet,  xxvi,  82.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  46.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  228.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  576.— AUD.,  Oru.  Bioff.  ii,  1834,  81 ;  v,  1839,  539;  pi.  112;  Syn.  1839, 180; 
B.  Am.  iv,  249,  rl.  26.3.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  39.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— Bp., 
Consp.  i,  18.50,  138.— Reich.,  Hand-bucb  Sp.  Orn.  374,  pi.  638,  fig.  4265-57.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  ia')8,  89.— Cass.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1863,  201.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  119, 
pi.  29,  f.  8,  9,  10.— SuND.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  17.— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870, 
184,  No.  8590  (excl.  syn.  auduboni,  Sw.).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1800, 
274.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  155.-Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z, 
ii,  1871,  304 ;  iii,  1872,  180.— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  60  (Alaska).— CoUES, 
Key,  1872,194,  fig.  131.— Hart.,  Man.  Br.  Birds,  1872,  122  ( England).— B.  B.  A. 
R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  509,  pi.  49,  f.  6,  7 ;  and  of  anthors  generally, 

Picus  (Dendrocopns)  pubescens,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  307. 

Ti-ichopicus  pubesceiiSj  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.  Ateneo  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Trichopipo  pubescens^  Cab.  &  Heine,  "  Mus.  Berol." 

Dryobate9 pubesc^nSj  Cab.  &  Heine.,  Mus.  Hein.iv,  1863,62. 

Picua  {Dendrocopus)  medianuSy  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  308  (New  Jersey). 

Picus  medianus,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  601. — Gray,  Qeu.  of  B.  ii,  435. — Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 
138. — Rkigh.,  Hand-bucb  Sp.  Orn.  375.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  122. — Gray,  Hand- 
list, ii,  1870,  184,  No.  8594. 

Trichopicus  Tnedianus,  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.  1854,  8. 

PicuM  (Deudrocopus)  meridionalia,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  308  (Georgia). 

Picu8  meridionalis,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435. — Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1650,  l:i8.— Reich.,  Hand- 
bucb  Sp.  Om.  375.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  124.— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  184,  NcSjOS. 

Trichopicus  meridionaliSf  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.  Ateneo  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Picus  leconieiy  Jones,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  iv,  184H,  489,  pi.  17  (malformed  specimen,  lacking 
ballux). 

Tridaciylia  (!)  leconteij  Bp.,  Consp.  Zygod.  1854,  8  (made  type  of  a  genus!) 

Picoides  (!)  leconteif  Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  182,  pi.  40,  f.  7. 

b.  gairdneri. 

Picas  gairdnen,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  317;  Syn.  1839.  180;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  258.— 
Reich.,  Hand-bucb  Sp.  Orn.  375.— Malh..  Mon.  Pic.  i,  12a— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  185ft, 
91,  pi.  85,  tig.  2,  3.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  pt.  vi,  57.— Coop.  &,  Suck.,  N.Eu 
Wasb.  Ter.  1860,  159.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863, 201.— LoRi>,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty. 
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Inst,  iv,  1860,  111.— Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  17.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i.  1870, 
377.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  206.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  462. 

Fiott  gardntri,  Gray,  Ood.  of  B.  ii,  435. 

Pieu  gardineri,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  127. 

TridiopkuB  gairdneri,  Bp.,  Cousp.  Vol.  Zy^od.  Ateneo  Ital.  1854,  8. 
I         Ihryobates  gairdneri,  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  HeiD.  iv,  186.3,  64. 

Pirn  {Drffobaies)  gardnen,  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870, 184,  No.  a'SQl. 

FieuufridUmalU,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  690.— Gamb.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  55. 

Pknu  turati,  Malh..  Mon.  Pic.  i,  125,  pi.  29,  f.  5,  6.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  202. 

Dryobates  tnratiij  Cab.  &  Hkine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  65. 

Pim  (DrgohaUs)  iurati,  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  185,  No.  8597. 

Piau  AomortM,  "  Cab.  &  Hkine,  Mss." 

Drifobatea  homoruSy  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  65. 

Pim  {Drfobaks)  hamoruSy  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870, 185,  No.  8596. 

PiaupubescenB  var.  gairdnerij  Coues,  Key,  1872, 194. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  512. 

JIai.— Entirely  correspondent  with  that  of  P.  villosua.    (Accidental  in  England.) 

List  of  specimens  of  var.  gairdneri. 


19180 

168 

Source  Cheyenne    ^ 

Oct.  27, 1859 

F.V.Hayden. 

Ututenani  Warren^s  Expeditian.^-AGHd-AOf  Platte  River;  4641,  Bonhommo,  Dakota 
{typical  pubescens). 
Later  ExpediHons, 60361,  61088-89,  Wyoming  (gairdneri). 

This  case  of  the  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  is  exactly  parallel  with  that  of  the  last 
species ;  it  passes  from  puhescenn  to  var.  gairdneri  in  the  same  region,  and  both  forms 
Boow  a  gradation  of  size  and  some  minor  changes,  according  to  latitude.  It  is  unne- 
cenary,  therefore,  to  enlarge  upon  the  matter.  There  is  no  question  of  the  pertinence 
of  the  various  synonyms  above  enumerated. 

Although  the  range  of  the  two  species  is  substantially  the  same,  they 
being  found  together  in  most  localities,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  Downy 
is  rather  more  southern  than  the  Hairy,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  abun- 
dance of  individuals.    On  the  Atlantic  coast,  up  to  the  Middle  districts, 
the  Downy  is  the  more  numerous.    It  is  abundant  about  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  the  Hairy  is  comparatively  rare.    Mr.  Allen  says  the  same 
for  Florida.    In  the  Missouri  region,  throughout  which  both  species  are 
foand  in  timbered  places,  the  Hairy  is  the  prevailing  form.    I  was 
rather  surprised  to  find,  in  Arizona,  that  the  latter  occurred  to  the 
^naost  entire  exclusion  of  the  other,  which,  in  fact,  I  never  identified 
there  to  my  satisfaction.    The  habits  of  the  species  differ  in  no  appre- 
ciable respect.    Neither  is  there  the  slightest  difference  in  the  character 
<^nheir  plumage,  as  implied  in  the  names  ''Downy"  and  *' Hairy" — 
^ords  that  have  only  a  quasi-application  to  these  or  any  other  Wood- 
Peckers. 

Such  synonymical  lists  as  may  be  prepared  in  this  case  and  the  pre- 
^^ing  one,  and  countless  other  instances,  do  not  reflect  creditably  upon 
^  late  state  of  our  science — a  state  that  we  may  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
^11  "late"  in  the  same  sense  in  w^hich  the  word  is  used  respecting  de- 
junct  persons.    The  vagaries  of  nomenclature  are  exhibited  in  strong 
light  by  such  an  affair  as  the  genus  Trida^tylia,  based  on  a  malform- 
ation, either  congenital  or  merely  accidental.    I  may  remark,  in  this  con- 
Jiection,  that  I  once  shot,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  a  specimen  of  Golaptes 
^^ratus  showing  the  same  thing,  the  right  inner  hind  toe  being  waut- 
^^g.    It  did  not  occur  to  me,  however,  to  proi)ose  a  genus  Trufaetylo- 
^laptesj  nor  even  to  describe  the  bird  as  a  new  species  of  Picoides.    Yet 
^y  knowledge  of  birds  at  that  time  was  much  more  limited  than  either 
fonaparte^s  or  the  monographer  Malherbe's  should  be  presumed  to  have 
been. 
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PICOIDES  ARCTICUS,  (Sw.)  Gray. 
Black-backed  Three-toed  Woodpecker. 

"PicuarariM  cayanensiSy  9)  Briss.,  Oro.  iv,  57''  (tide  Cab.;  nomen  geogr.  inoptnm, 
Ijipsu  C'caDadeosis''),  sec.  Sund.). 

Picus  iridactylus,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  Hi,  1828,  24.3,  pi.  14,  f.  2 ;  Syn.  1828,  46.--AUD.,  Orn. 
Biog.  ii,  1834,  198;  v,  1839,  538;  pi.  132.— Nuir.,  Man.  i,  1832,  578.  {Not  of 
European  writers.) 

PicuB  (ApiernuH)  arcticuSf  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  313,  pi.  57. 

Picus  arcticua,  AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  182;  B.  Am.  iv,  266,  pi.  268.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  691.— 
PcTN.,  Pr.  Esa.  Inst,  i,  1856,  214  (Massachasetts ;  very  rare). — Sund.,  Cousp. 
Av.  Pic.  1866,  15. 

Jpternua  arciicus,  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  306.— Bp.,  Consp.  List,  1838,  39 ;  Couap.  Av. 
i,  1850, 139.— Reich.,  Hand-bnch  Sp.  Orn.  36 ;  pi.  630,  f.  4189, 4191.— Newb.,  P.  R. 
R.  Rep.  vi,  ia*>7,  91. 

Piooides  arciicua,  Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  434 ;  pi.  108,  fig.  7 ;  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  181,  No. 
85:R>.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  ia^8,  98.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  174,  pi.  39,  f.  5, 6.— Boardm., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  123  (Maine  ;  probably  resident). — Loud,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty. 
Inst,  iv,  1864,  112  (Cascade  Monntains). — Verb.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  144  (Nor- 
way, Me. ;  very  common,  except  in  snmmer). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 
52  (Massacbnsette;  very  rare  or  accidental,  in  winter). — McIlwr.,  ibid,  v, 
1860,  83  (Hamilton,  C.  W. ;  rare,  in  winter).— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  262.— 
TiTRNU.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869.41  (occasional  in  monntains  of  Northern  Pennsylvania, 
Pocouo). — Mavn.,  Gnido,  1870,  129  (Massachusetts,  very  rare);  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
187 J,  p.  —.—Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1868  (Lake  Tahoe) ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  :J85  (Sierra 
Nevada  of  California). — Trippe.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  118  (t). — Meur.,  U.  8. 
Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  694.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  194.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  530,  pi.  50,  f.  1. 

TridaciyUa  arciica^  Cab.  &,  Heine,  Mns.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  27. 

"  Picus  kovhiif  Naum.— Gloger,  Hand-buch  Nat.  Gcsch.  Vog.  Eur.  462"  (Cab.) 

ndb. — Northern  North  America,  into  the  Northern  United  States  in  winter,  and  in 
all  probability  resident  along  our  northern  frontier,  as  well  as  further  south  in  moun- 
tainous regions.  Rarely  south  in  winter  to  Massachusetts ;  casually  to  Pennsylvania 
(Audibotij  Turnbull).    South  to  Sierra  Neva<la  (Cooper). 

Late  Expeditions. — 62261,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming. 

Although  this  species  has  not,  to  ray  knowledge,  been  yet  taken  in 
the  Missouri  region,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  propriety  of  in- 
cluding it  in  the  present  work,  as  a  species  to  be  found  at  least  in  the 
mountainous  and  northern  portions.  Mr.  Trix)pe  gives  it  as  probably 
breeding  in  Minnesota,  and  Dr.  Cooper  has  a  more  explicit  notice.  "I 
found  this  bird,"  he  writes,  "  quite  numerous  about  Lake  Tahoe,  and  the 
summits  of  the  Sierra  I^evada  above  G,000  feet  altitude,  in  September, 
and  it  extends  thence  northward,  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  these  and 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  as  I  never  saw  it  near  the  Lower  Columbia. 
At  the  lake,  they  were  quite  fearless,  coming  close  to  the  hotel,  and 
industriously  tapping  the  trees  in  the  early  morning  and  evening.  •  • 
I  noticed  their  burrows  in  low  pine-trees  near  the  lake,  where  they  had 
doubtless  raised  their  young.  I  found  them  silent  birds,  though  prob- 
ably in  the  spring  they  have  a  great  variety  of  calls.  The  only  note  I 
heard  was  a  shrill,  rattling  cry,  sufficiently  distinct  from  that  of  any 
other  Woodpecker.'' 

PICOIDES  AMERICANOS,  Brehm. 

Banded  Three-toed  Woodpecker. 

a.  americanus, 

{1 1)  *'•  Picus  rarius  cayanensisy  ^,  Bri88.,  Om.  iv,  54"  =  Pto  tacheti  de  Cflymiif,  P.  E 
553  =  Apternus  cayaneitsisy  Reich.,  Ilanil-bnch,  363 ;  nomen  ineptum ;  avis 
tictita?  Indc  P.  unduWus,  Vieiix.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  69;  Enc.  Meth.  iii, 
1319  ("  digitibns  quatnor")  =  /*.  undatuSy  Temm.,  Tabl.  Meth.  63,  et  P.  undosutj 
Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1829,  451.— (Malh.,  Mou.  i,  184, 185). 
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Pimtridactflu9  var.  /?.,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788.  439.— Lath..  In4.  Oni.  i,  1790,  243. 

PuMS  (Aptirnus)  tridactiflua,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  311,  pi.  5o  {nee  Linn.). 

Pkmde$  tridactylu9  var.  americanuSf  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  pi.  50,  f.  2. 

Tridttcijilia  undulaia,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  is,  220.— Cab.  &,  Hbxnr,  Muh.  Hein.  iv,  1863, 28. 

Pimkinututy  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Gen.  Pto.  No.  102  {nee  Steph.,  G.  Z.  ix,  219,  pi. 
38;  ntc  Vi>:ili..,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  68.  pi.  124  ;  Enc.  iii,  1324;  Nouv.  Diet, 
xxvi,  103,  qai  sp.  Amer.  refert,  sed  spec.  Europ.  descripsit). — Aud.,  Oru.  Biog. 
V,  1839,  184,  pi.  217,  f.  3,  4;  Syn.  1839, 183;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  268,  pi.  269.— 
NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1840,  622.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  229. 

Aplernus  hirnHtus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  .39  ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 139.— Reich.,  Hand-bach,  361, 
pi.  6:K),  f.  419^,  4194.— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  61  (Alaska). 

Pwndei  hinutut.  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  4.34.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 98.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
iii.  157  (Maine,  in  winter).— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  262  (stra^r^ling  to  Massachu- 
setts).— AiXEX,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  572  (Lynn,  Mass.). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 
129  (same  instance). 

Picoidts  americanuSj  Brehm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  1831,  195 ;  "  Vollst.  Vogelf.  71."— Malh., 
Mod.  Pic.  i,  176,  pi.  39,  t  1,  2.— SCL.,  Cat.  1862,  335.— Gray,  Cat.  Brit.  Mas.  iii, 
1868,  30.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  274.— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii, 
1870,  181,  No.  8537.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 194. 

Pkmin  americanus  var,  fasciatuSf  Bd.,  in  Coop.  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  385. 

Apternw  americanus,  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  306. 

nmamericanus,  Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1868,  15. 

JPSewflrcttctt*,  DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  190,  pi.  17,  f.  36  {nee  Sw.). 

b.  dorsalis. 

Piwdetdor9alvi,BD.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 100,  pi.  85,  f.  I.— Malh.,  Mod.  Pic.  i,  179.— Hayd., 
Rep.  1862, 155  (type  specimen).— Merr.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  694. 

Tridact^ha  dorsalis,  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  26. 

PicM  &r«x/i>,  SuxD.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866, 14. 

Piondes  americanus  var.  dorsalis,  Ik).,  in  Coop.  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  386. — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C. 
Z.  iii,  1872, 180  (mountains  of  Colorado,  from  8,000  feet  up  to  timber-line). — 
Coues,  Key,  1872, 194. 

fla6.— The  typical  form  in  Arctic  and  Northern  North  America,  stragglins  into  the 
United  Statesin  winter,  to  Massachusetts.  Yar.  dorsalis  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
KgioD  as  far  south  as  Colorado. 

Untenant  Warren^s  ETpedition,—SS09,  Laramie  Peak,  <J,  Aug.  25,  1857;  type  of 
imaiit. 

later  Expeditions. — 62262,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming. 

Ab  observed  by  Snndevall,  and  afterward  by  Baird,  our  three  species  of  Picoides 
chiefly  differ  in  the  amount  of  white  on  the  back,  from  none  in  arcticus,  to  a  long  con- 
tioQono  white  stripe  in  var.  dorsalis,  much  as  in  F,  villosus.  But  although  it  may  be 
only  a  step  from  the  darkest-backed  hirsutus  to  arcticus,  1  am  not  aware  that  the  step 
»  ever  actually  taken  by  intermediate  specimens,  and  I  therefore  retain  the  species  as 
distinct.  Between  americanus  and  var.  dorsalis,  on  the  contraij,  the  intergradation  is 
complete.  The  character  of  dorsalis  lies  in  the  disappearance  of  the  one  or  more  trans- 
verse black  bars  on  each  white  feather  of  the  back,  leaving  an  uninterrupted  white 
stripe— the  successive  steps  toward  this  end  being  as  clearlv  traceable  as  are  those  of 
the  cbaDges  in  the  white  spots  of  P,  villosus  and  pubescens.  Sundevall  showed  that  the 
Dime  kirsutuSy  of  Vieillot,  usually  applied  to  this  species,  was  based  upon  the  European 
hird,  although  ascribed  to  North  America ;  and  that  the  P.  undalatus  of  the  same  author, 
probably  a  fictitious  species,  is  based  upon  P.  £.  53.3,  said  to  be  from  ^*  Cayenne,'^  to 
hive /our  toes,  and  to  be  otherwise  entirely  incompatible  with  the  present  species. 

The  Banded  Three-toed  Woodpecker  is  very  rare  in  the  United  States — apparently 
iiiMffe  so  than  P.  arcticus,  I  have  not  learned  of  its  occurrence  further  south  than 
^^Attachusetts,  where  Mr.  Welch  lately  took  specimens  at  Lynn.  The  dorsal  variety, 
OQ  the  other  hand,  is  a  common  bird  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  especially  about 
^"^niie,  and  to  judge  from  the  dates  of  observation  of  the  specimens  secured,  it  is 
ODdoobtedly  there  resident.  Dr.  Hayden's  specimen,  above  quoted,  furnished  the  type 
of  the  description  of  P.  dorsalis, 

SPHYRAPICUS  VARIUS,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

Tellow-bellted  Woodpecker. 

a.  varius. 

^^wHm»,  Linn.,  Syst,  Nat.  i.  1766,  170  (P.  varius  minor,  ventre  lutco,  Cates.,  i,  21; 
Twrius  airo/tiitw,BRi88.,iv,62;  P.  E.  785).— Gm.,  i,  438.— Lath.,  Ind.  Ocu.i,  P, 
232.— ViEOX.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept,  ii,  1807, 63,  pis.  118, 119.— WiLS.,  km,  Onv.  \,\^^ 
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147,  pi.  9,  f.  2.-tBp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  pi.  8,  f.  2  ;  Syn.  1828, 45 ;  List,  1838, 39 ;  Consp.  i, 
1850,  im— Wagl.,  Sv8t.  Av.  1827,No.  leflsis,  1829,^09— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 
f)74.— LES8.,Tr.  Orii!  i,  1^31,228.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  18:^4,519;  v.  1839,537; 
pi.  190 ;  Svn.  1839, 182 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 263,  pi  2<>7.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— 
Reich.,  Handbuch  Sp.  Orn.  376,  pi.  639,  f.  4258,4259;  J.  f.  O.  1856,  102.- 
Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,416.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  308;  ia^,305;  1859,367, 
[iSS. — Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  8  (Greenland  ;  two  instances).— Sun D.,  Oousp.  Av. 
Pic.  1866, 33. 

PicHs  (Dendrocopus)  rarius,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831. 309. 

PilumnuH  rariuHy  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.  Ateneo.  Ital.  1854,8. 

Sphyrap'tcus  varim,  Bd  ,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  103. — MAi.!i.,Mon.  Pic.  i,  157,  pi.  37,  figs.  2,4.— 
CouES,  Key,  1872, 195,  f.  131.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3.— BRY.,Pr.  Bost.  Soc.x, 
1865,  91  (anatomy)  ;  and  of  most  late  authors. 

SphyropicuH  varius^  ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  136  (Guatemala). — ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  335 
(Orizaba).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  539,  pi.  51,  f.  1,  2. 

Clado8copu8  variuftj  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  80. 

Picas  {ifphip'apicuM)  vaniis,  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  186,  No.  8617. 

Picas  atrothorax,  Less.,  Traits  Orn.  i,  18:U,  229.— Pucii.,  R  ^!.  Z.  vii,  1855,  21. 

"  Picas  gaWulay  Temm.,  Mus.  Lugd." — Maj.h.,  Mou.  Pio  i,  157. 

b.  nuchalis, 

Sphprapicits  rarius  var.  nuchalis^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 103  (in  text.). — Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i, 
161.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  180.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  195. 

Sphyropicus  rarius  var.  vuchaliSy  RiDGW.,  Am.  Joum.  Sci.  1873,  40. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
ii,  1874,  542,  pi.  51,  f  3.  4. 

Sphyrapictts  nacltalis,  BD.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  921,  pi.  35.— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  53 
(anatomy,  &c.).— Stkv.,  U.  8.  Geol.  SUrv.  Ter.  1870,  463. 

Sphyropicus  nucJMliSf  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  390. 

Cladoscxtpus  nuchalis,  Cau.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  82. 

Pious  lYiriiM,  Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  18.59,  pt.  vi,  58. 

Sphyropicus  rarius,  Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  155.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  207. 

Picas  varias  occideuialiSj  SuND.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  34. 

c.  ruber. 

Picas  rubery  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  429.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  228.— Stepu.,  Gen. 

Zool.  ix,  160.— W AOL.,  Svst.  Av.  1827,  P.  No.  15.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839, 179, 

pi.  416 ;  Syu.  1839,  181 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1844,  261,  pi.  266.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 

X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  57.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  132,  pi.  31,  figs.  1,2.— SuxD.,  Consp.  Av. 

Pic.  1866,  32. 
Picas  (Sphyrapicus)  ruber,  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  186,  No.  8616. 
'  Melantrpes  ruber,  Rich.,  List,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  39 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  115.— Gray, 

Gen.  of  B.  ii,  444.— Gamb.,  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  1844,  56.— Reich.,  Hand-bnch 

8p.  Orn.  382,  pi.  642,  f.  4287,  4288.— SCL..  P.  Z.  S.  1857, 127. 
Pilumnus  ruber,  Bi*.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.  Ateneo  Ital.  1854,  8. 
Sphyrapictts  ruber,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  104.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 160.— 

Coues,  Key,  1872,  195. 
Sphyropicus  ruber,  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  392. 
Cladoscopus  ruber.  Cad.  &  Helve,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  82. 
Sphyropicus  rarius  var.  ruber,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Jonrn.  Sci.  iv,  1873,  40. — B.  B.  &.  R.,  N.  A.  B. 

ii,  1874,  544,  pi.  51  fig.  6. 
Picas  flaviveniriSf  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 07  j  Nouv.  Diet,  xxv,  95 ;  Enc.  iii,  1320. 
"  Picas  nigery  ViEiuu,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxvi,  90." 

Hab. — Tbe  typical  form  in  Eastern  Nortb  America,  north  to  (M^  at  least.  Soath  to 
Guatemala  (numerous  extralimital  quotations).  Mexico.  Cuba.  Bahamas.  Green- 
land. Var.  nuchalis  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  Great  Bjisin.  Var.  ruber 
from  Cascade  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  Pacific. 

List  of  specimens  (nuchalis). 


19181 
19182 
19183 
19184 
19185 


33 
74 
25 

28 


Wind  River  Ml  8. 

do 

do 

Popoagie  Creek. 


3 


May  28,  1860 
June  6,  1860 
May  26,  1860 
May  27, 1860 
May  25,  1860 


F.V.Hayden. 

8.00 

14  50 

5.00 

do 

7.50 

15.00 

5.00 

do 

7.75 

15.00 

4.75 

db 

7.75 

15.50 

5.00 

G.  H.  Trook.. 

8.25 

17.00 

5.25 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — (varias  and  nuchalis);  4631-33,  Big  Sioux  River; 
4635,  mouth  of  Platte  River:  4636-37,  near  Council  Blutifs;  8807,  Laramie. 
Za/er  I^pcditions.—GO&Oi^j  61090-92, 61095,  Wyoming. 
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Probably  no  genas  of  tbe  Picidce  is  more  strongly  marked  tban  tbis 
one.  Without  very  striking  external  peculiarities,  tbe  structure  of  tbe 
tongue  and  associate  parts  is  remarkably  different  from  tbat  obtaining 
in  any  of  tbe  Nortb  American  species  at  least,  and  may  justly  claim 
higher  taxonomic  value  tban  tbat  subsisting  among  any  of  tbe  details 
of  contour  of  our  remaining  species.  Tbe  peculiarities  are  fully  set 
forth  in  my  paper  above  cited.  Assertions  of  misinformed  autbors  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  tbe  8.  ^^williamsmd^  or  thyroideus  is  a 
typical  Sphyrapicus,  as  I  determined  by  examination  of  tbe  byoid  appa- 
Ritns  in  freshly-killed  specimens.  The  regimen  of  both  species,  cor- 
respondently  with  their  anatomical  features,  is  peculiar ;  they  denude 
trees  of  their  ba^'k  in  areas,  instead  of  drilling  holes,  and  feed  exten- 
sively upon  soft  sap-wood,  as  well  as  upon  various  fruits  and  insects. 

I  intimated  a  suspicion  of  the  specific  identity  of  8,  ruber  and  varitis 
in  the  Key,  as  above  cited.  I  bad  not,  at  tbe  moment  of  writing,  speci- 
mens enough  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  complete  intergradation  of  the 
two  forms,  through  var.  nuchalis,  which  is  simply  tbe  first  step  toward 
var.  ruber.  But  this  has  been  satisfactorily  determined  by  Mr.  liidgway. 
His  remarks  are  so  pertinent  that  I  will  transcribe  them,  in  giving  them 
my  unreserved  endorsement : 

"This  tendency  to  an  extension  of  red,  as  we  approach  the  Pacific 
coast,  is  strictly  paralleled  in  the  case  of  Sphyrapicus  rarius.    Taking 
specimeus  of  tbis  species  from  the  Atlantic  States  (typical  8.  varius)^  it 
is  noticed  that  in  the  male  the  red  i)atch  on  the  throat  is  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  ^hite  rictal  stripe  by  a  continuous  maxillary  stripe  of  black, 
vhile  the  nuchal  band  is  brownish-white ;  and  tbat  tbe  9  has  the  throat 
entirely  white.    Not  more  tban  one  per  cent,  have  a  tinge  of  red  on  the 
Dape  in  the  male,  or  a  trace  of  it  on  the  throat  in  the  female.    In  speci- 
fiiens  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  (var.  nuclialis)  we  find  that  all  have 
fte  nuchal  band  more  or  less  red,  while  the  female  invariably  has  the 
tbroat  at  least  one-third  of  this  color;  the  male,  too,  has  the  black  max- 
^Hary  stripe  interrupted,  allowing  the  red  of  the  gular  patch  to  touch, 
for  quite  a  distance,  the  white  stripe  beneath  the  eye,  while  it  invades, 
for  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  black  pectoral  crescent.    Another  step 
^B  seen  in  specimens  from  tbe  region  between  tbe  Rocky  Mountains  and 
tbe  Cascade  Range,  in  which  tbe  red  is  extended  still  more ;  first,  tbe 
black  auricular  stripe  has  a  few  touches  of  red,  tbe  black  pectoral  cres- 
cent is  mixed  with  red  feathers,  and  the  light  area  surrounding  it  (sul- 
phar-yellow  in  tbe  more  eastern  styles)  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  red. 
Then,  as  we  continue  westward,  the  red  increases,  until,  in  specimens 
from  tbe  coast  region  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and 
British  Columbia  (var.  ruber)^  it  overspreads  the  whole  bead,  neck  and 
breast,  in  extreme  examples  entirely  obliterating  the  normal  pattern, 
though  usually  this  can  be  distinctly  traced.    With  this  increase  in  the 
extent  of  red  there  is  also  a  gradually  increased  amount  of  black,  strictly 
parallel  to  that  in  Pious  vilosm  (var  Ivarrisii)  and  F.  pubescens  (var. 
9^irdneri)  from  the  same  regions." 

The  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker  is  common  in  the  wooded  bottoms  of 
tbe  Missouri  region.  Kansas  and  other  eastward  examples  are  pure 
wriiw,  but  most  incline  toward  var  nuclialis^  which  becomes  completely 
^tablisbed  on  the  first  slopes  of  tbe  mountains.  I  found  varius  breed- 
ing commonly  along  tbe  Bied  River  of  the  North. 
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SPHYRAPICUS  THYROIDEUS,  (Cass.)  Bd. 
Black-breasted  or  Williamson's  Woodpecker. 

Picus  thyroideiiSf  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1851 ,  349  ( $  ). — Hebrm.,  Jonm.  Phila.  Acad. 

ii,  185:J,  270.— Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  32. 
Picua  (Sphijrapicus)  thyroideusy  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870.  186,  No.  8618. 
Melxinerpes  thyroideu8,  Cass.,  III.  B.  Cal.  and  Tex.  1854,  201,  pi.  32. 
Pilumnus  thyroideuSy  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygcod.  1854,  8. 
Colaptes  thyrcoideusy  Reich.,  Hand-buch  8p.  Orn.  411. 
8phyrapicu8  thyroideus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  106.— Hayd.,  Rop.  1862,  155.— CoUES,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1866,  54.— Malh.,  Mou.  Pic.  i,  162,  pi.  37,  f.  2.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 

1870,  394.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Ter.  1872,  694.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  195.— 

Hensii.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  242. 
Sphyropicus  thyroideiiSf  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  547,  pi.  56,  fig.  6. 
Cladoscopus  ihyroideuSj  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Ueiu.  iv,  1863,  84. 
"Piciw  natalioi,  Malh.,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  171." 
''  Cen^uruB  natalicsy  Reich.,  Hand-buch  Sp.  Orn.  411." 
Picus  williamsonif  Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  89,  pi.  34,  f.  1  (  ^  ). — Sund.,  Consp.  Av. 

Pic.  1866,  32. 
Sphyrapieus  williamaoniy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  105. — Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 155. — Malh.,  Mon. 

Pic.  i,  163,  pi.  36,  f.  4.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 54.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 

393.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  180.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geoi.  Sarv.  Ter.  1872, 

694.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  195. 
Sphyropicus  wiUiamsoni,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  545,  pi.  51,  fig.  5. 
Cladoscopus  williamsoni,  Cab.  &,  Heine,  Mns.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  K2. 
Melanerpes  {Cladoscopus)  williamsonij  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  18^70,  201,  No.  8820. 
Melanerpes  rubrigularis,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  i,  pi.  131 ;  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1858, 127  (  ^ ). 

Hob. — ^Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  United  States.  ^ 

Lieutenant  Warren's.  Expedition, — 8803-04,  Laramie  Peak,  August  24,  1857. 
Later  Expeditions.— e'^MiS  (  ^  ),  Wyoming  ;  62259  {jutenis),  Montana. 

The  foregoing  synonymy  will  doubtless  be  viewed  with  8uri)rise  by 
those  not  previously  aware  of  Mr.  Henshaw's  discovery  that  ^^  william- 
soni^ is  the  male  and  ^Hhyroideus^^  the  female,  of  one  and  the  same  spe- 
cies. Xo  point  in  our  ornithology  could  have  been  more  novel  and 
unexpected  than  was  Mr.  Henshaw's  announcement  of  the  fact,  which 
he  determined  beyond  reasonable  question,  that  he  found  the  two  sup- 
posed species  paired  and  rearing  a  family  in  the  same  hole.  It  is  not 
uninstructive  now  to  look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  supposed  species. 
In  the  first  place  we  notice  that  the  two  have  always  been  accredited 
with  the  same  geographical  range,  and  have  generally  been  found  to- 
gether; at  least,  most  papers  containing  a  notice  of  one,  also  give  the 
other.  Next  we  observe,  in  most  cases,  hesitation  and  evident  uncer- 
tainty in  descriptions  of  the  sexual  dififerences  of  each  supposed  si>ecies, 
the  female  of  ^^  ivilliamsoni^  and  the  male  of  ^^thyroideus^  having  been 
groped  for  indeed,  but  not  found.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  fairly  large  amount 
of  material  received  at  the  Smithsonian,  an  unquestionable  specimen  of 
the  opposite  sex  of  either  of  the  supposed  species.  As  indicating  how 
far  we  may  sometimes  go  astray,  these  birds  have  been  placed  in  several 
dififerent  genera,  so  widely  have  the  sexes  of  one  species  been  dissoci- 
ated; while  the  biographical  notices  which  have  appeared  are  not 
entirely  concordant,  showing  how  much  our  written  history  of  living 
birds  may  be  tempered  by  evidently  fortuitous  circumstances  of  observa- 
tion, or  transient  impressions  of  an  observer. 

On  the  systematic  position  of  the  species  there  is  no  room  for  ques- 
tion. Prof.  Baird  correctly  assigned  it  to  the  genus  Sphyrapieus,  of 
which  it  is  a  typical  representative,  having  all  the  strong  lingnal  pecul- 
iarities of  8.  varius,  as  I  showed  in  my  paper  above  cited. 

I  frequently  obvServed  this  Woodpecker  in  the  pineries  about  Fort 
Whipple,  where  it  is  resident  and  not  uncommon,  though  less  abundant 
than  either  the  Melanerpes  formidvorus  or  Colaptes  meriaoniM.    It  ap- 
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peared  to  be  nearly  confined  to  the  pine  woods,  and  proved  rather  a 
wary  bird,  frequenting  for  the  most  part  the  upper  portions  of  the  tall 
trees.  It  has  an  abrupt,  explosive  outcry,  much  like  that  of  other  spe- 
cies of  Woodpeckers,  and  also  an  entirely  different  call-note.  This 
sooDds  to  me  like  a  number  of  rolling  r's,  beginning  with  a  guttural  k — 
frrr— each  set  of  r's  making  a  long  syllable.  This  note  is  leisurely 
given,  and  indefinitely  repeated,  in  a  very  low  key.  Tlie  general  habits 
of  this  species  are  most  nearly  like  those  of  8.  varitts^  but  its  geograph- 
ical distribution  is  much  more  restricted,  and  the  bird  is  not,  apparently, 
migratory.  It  is  an  inhabitant  more  especially  of  mountainous  regions 
of  the  west,  within  the  pine  belt — the  same  fauna!  area  of  which  Picicor- 
tu  and  Oymnokittn  are  characteristic. 

Mr.  Tripi>e  writes  me  as  follows  of  Williamson's  Woodpecker  in  Col- 
orado: "Common;  migratory;  breeds.  This  Woodpecker  arrives  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Idaho  Springs  in  the  early  or  middle  part  of  April, 
and  soon  becomes  rather  common,  extending  its  range  up  to  10,000  feet, 
and  perhaps  higher,  but  is  most  numerous  between  G,000  and  9,000  feet. 
It  is  rather  unequal  in  its  distribution,  being  abundant  in  certain  locali- 
ties and  quite  scarce  in  others,  but  a  short  distance  away." 

CENTURUS  CAROLINUS,  (Linn.)  Sw. 
Red-bellied  Woodpecker. 

fkut  caroUnuSf  Link.,  Syst.  Nat.,  1766,  174  (P.  venire  rubro,  Gates.,  i,  19).— Witjs.,  Am. 
Orn.  i,  1808,  113,  pi.  7,  tig.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  45.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  .'>72.— Am., 
Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  169,  pi.  415;  Syn.  18*39,  183;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  270.  pi.  270.— 
Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 179.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0. 185S,  418.— Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  53. 
Ctitimu  carolinus,  Sw.,  Class.  B.  ii,  18:}7, 310  ("  carolinensis ")•— Bp.,  List,  1838, 40 ;  Consp. 
i,  1850,  119.— Woc)DH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  91.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 109.— Hayd.^ 
Bep.  1862,  156.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  324.-Dkes8.,  Ibis,  1865,  469  (Texas).— 
AiXEN,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  53  (Massacbnsetts,  **  accidental  ").—Coues,  ibid^ 
y,  1868,  262  (rare  or  accidental  in  Sontliern  New  England).— McIlwu.,  ibid,  v, 
1866,  &^  (Cbatbam,  C.  W.,  three  specimens).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,. 
499, 519,  525  (Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana).— Allen.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  306 
(Florida);  iii,  1872, 180  (Kansas).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 3 (abundant).— Coues,. 
Key,  1872,  196.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii.  1874,  554,  pi.  52,  fig.  1,  4. 

^BkrvpicM  carolinus,  Malu.,  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  234,  pi.  103,  figs.  7,  8. 

■^icMieira,  Bodd.,  Plancb.  Enlnm.  602. 

^^$gri8eu8y  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  ,52,  pi.  116. 

**  Fiau  erylhrauchen,  Waol.,  Syst.  Av.  1827." 

Faft.— nnited  States  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.    North  rarely  to  Southern  New  EYi- 

f|Md(*^Nova  Scotia,"  ^ududon).     Canada  West.    Not  found  in  Minnesota  iTrippe)i 
Wt  Tbom,  New  Mexico  {Henry), 
Ueuienant  ffarren*s  Expedition.— 46^j  St.  Joseph's,  Mo. ;  4624,  Nemaha  Reserve. 

This  18  a  rather  southern  species,  very  abundant  south  of  35°;  but 
i»ot  common  north  of  the  Middle  districts.    It  very  rarely  extends  into- 
%w  England,  whence  we  have  but  few  quotations,  and  none  noFth  of 
Uaasachasetts.    Audubon,  indeed,  gives  it  from  Nova  Scotia,  but  sueh 
ft  range  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  confirmed  of  late.    Mr.  M(^ 
wraith  notes  three  specimens  captured  in  Canada  West.    I  used  to  fiM 
itfr^neutly  about  Washington.    Mr.  Trippe  remarks  upon  its  apparent 
ftbfience  in  Minnesota  with  surprise,  since  ^^  during  the  winter  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  Southern  Iowa,  from  whicli  section  great  num- 
bers migrate  on  the  approach  of  spring.    I  supposed  that  it  erossed 
o?er  the  prairies  of  Iowa  and  the  southern  part  of  Minnesota,  and  passed 
the  bleeding  season  in  the  woods  of  the  northern  part  of  the  latter  State. 
Ifoand  this  to  be  a  mistake,  however,  as  I  did  not  see  a  single  individ- 
ual during  the  whole  year."    In  Kansas  it  is  plentiful ;  I  found  it  in 
Vay  in  the  timber  along  Hepublican  Eiver.    It  must,  however,  be  con- 
sidered a  rare  bird  in  most  portions  of  the  Missouri  region. 
19 
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MELANERPES  ERYTHROCEPHALUS,  (Linn.)  Sw. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

Picus  erythrocephaluSf  Linn.,  8yHt.  Nat.  i,  176(>,  174  (Cates  ,  i,  20 ;  Bri»8.,  iv,  53,  pi.  3, 
fig.  1 ;  Planch.  Eulam.  117).— ViEiLL.,Oi8.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 60,  pis.  112,  113.— 
Wii^.,  Aiu.  Orn.  i,  1808, 142,  pi.  9,  fig.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1H28, 45.— Wagl.,  IrU,  1829. 
518.— NuiT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  p.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  18:«,  141,  pi.  27;  Syn.  18»), 
184;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  274,  pi.  271.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1.  1844,  180.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O. 
ia')8,  419.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  214  (Mnnsacliusetts,  rare).- Trippe, 
ibid,  vi,  1871, 118  (Minnesota,  abundant).— Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  50. 

Melanerpes  erythroctqyhalus,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  316  (Lake  Huron).— Bp.,  List,  18:W,40; 
Consp.  i,  1850, 115. — Gamb.,  Journ.  Pbila.  Acad.  1H47,  55.— Woodil,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
1853, 91.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858, 113.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 156.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
iii,  1862,  145  (Maine,  rare).— Aixen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  53  (Massachusetts,  rare).— 
MclLWK.,  ibid,  V,  1866,  83  (Canada  West,  common).— CouES,  ihid,  v,  1868,  26;^ 
(New  England,  rare).— Dre88.,  Ibis,  1865,  460  (Texas).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
402.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  'i'er.  1870, 463  (Wyoming).— Snow.  B.  Kane.  187;i, 
3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180  (Kansas  and  Colorado).- Hold.,  Pr.  Bost, 
Soc.  1872,  207  (Wyoming).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  196.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  564,  pi.  54,  fig.  4. 

Picm  obscurusy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  429  (juvenile). 

Bab. — Temperate  Eastern  North  America  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Not  authenti- 
cated on  the  Pacific  Coast  ?  Now  rare  in  New  England.  Breeds  from  Texas  to  Nova 
Scotia.    Utah  (IHdgivay),     California  (GamM). 

Lieutenant  Jrarren''8  Expedition . — 4625-30,  Nemaha  River;  5230-31,  Yellowstone  River; 
5529,  Fort  Lookout;  8808,  Frdmont,  on  Platte  River. 

Later  Expeditions, — 60348-54  Bitter  Cottonwood  and  La  Bont^  Creeks. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  bad  accounts  of  the  supposed  occurrence 
of  this  species  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  elsewhere  west  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains.  Thus,  Richardson  mentions  a  specimen  said  to  have  come 
from  the  Columbia  River;  Gambel  gives  it  from  the  coast  of  California; 
Dooper  includes  it  in  his  work,  but,  as  in  many  other  cases,  ui>on  sup- 
position of  its  occurrence  in  California,  "as  it  extends  to  the  Rocky 
IVtountains  and  perhaps  over  them."  None  of  these  records  are  satis- 
factory, however ;  the  most  western  ones  upon  which  full  i-eliance  can- 
be  placed  being  those  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  and  its  trib- 
utaries, and  from  Salt  Lake  City.  Of  these  there  is  no  question.  Dr. 
Hayden  speaks  of  the  species  as  one  of  the  most  abundant  birds  along 
the  wooded  bottoms  ot  the  Missouri.  Mr.  Holden  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
found  it  in  Wyoming,  and  Mr.  Allen  in  Colorado,  from  the  plains  up 
to  about  11,000  feet.  Mr.  Trippe,  also,  found  it  common  in  Bergen^» 
Pass. 

The  Woodpeckers,  as  a  rule,  are  non-migratory  birds,  owing  to  their 
hardy  nature,  and  the  character  of  their  food,  which  can  be  obtainetl  at 
all  times.    Most  of  our  species  are  y)retty  thoroughly  localized;  such  are 
all  those  of  Southern  portions,  as  the  Ivory-bill  and  Red-cockatled  in  the 
East,  the  Melanerpes  fonnicimrus  in  the  West,  &c.,  a«  well  as  the  robust 
soecies  of  Picus  proper,  Picoides^  and  Sphi/rapiats.    But  even  some  of 
tK^se  journey  with  the  season,  and  others,  notably  the  Red-l>ellie<l,  the 
Golden-winged,  and  the  present  species,  are  migrants  in  most  regions— 
perhaps  irregularly  so,  indeed,  but  still  not  entirely  stationary.    Taking 
an  intermediate  locality,  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  instance,  we 
find  the  Red-beliied  and  the  Flicker  there  the  whole  year;  but  both  of 
these  are  i)artially  migratory,  the  former  being  most  abundant  in  sum- 
mer, while  the  latter  is  so  during  the  spring  and  fall,  most  individuals 
going  further  north  to  breed  and  further  south  to  winter.   The  Red-head 
is  nion^  decidedly  migratory,  and  most  abundant  in  summer.     1  never 
found  it  between  October  and  Ay)ril.    This  corresponds  with  Dr.  Tuni- 
bull's  observations,  made  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  where,  he 
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says,  it  arrives  the  latt-er  part  of  April  and  departs  in  September  or  the 
beginning  of  October.  That  even  this  species,  however,  sometimes 
lingers  through  the  winter  in  Pennsylvania  is  shown  by  Prof.  BairdV 
record  of  Carlisle  specimens,  among;  which  are  observed  captures  in  De- 
cember and  February.  I  do  not  think  that  any  Red-heads  endure  the 
severe  winters  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  P.  vtllosus  and  pubescens  being  the 
only  species  I  have  observed  in  Dakota  at  this  season. 


ASYNDESMUS  TORQUATUS,  (Wils.)  Coues. 

Lewis's  Woodpecker, 

Pimiorquaiu9j  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  31,  pi.  20,  fig.  .3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1^28,  16.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  577.— ArD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  176,  pi.  416;  Syn.  1839,  184;  B.  Am.  iv, 
1842,  280,  pi.  272.— SCND.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  51. 

Mtknerpes  tarquatuSy  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 115.— Heekm.,  Jonrn.  Philn.  Acad,  ii,  1853, 
270.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  90.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  115.— Hekkm.,  P. 
R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  58.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1830, 161.— Hayd., 
Rep.  1862, 156.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 406.— Allen,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180.— 
AiKKN,  Pr.  Best.  8oc.  1872,  2(»7.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870, 463.— Mkrk., 
ibid,  1872,  695.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  561,  pi.  54,  fig.  5. 

CekHi  lorquatua,  Woonu.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  90  (excl.  syn.  Gm.,  /^««.,  Wafil.) 

Agi/iid€«mu8  torquatuSy  CouKS,  Pr.  Pliila.  Acad.  1866,  56.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  197. 

Htlantrpes  {Aayndesmua)  iorquatusy  Gkay,  Hand-liHt,  ii,  1870,  201,  No.  8818. 

hmmoHtm.us,  Ord,  Gntbrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  1815,  316. 

"PicM  kvMii,  Drapiez."  {fide  G,  B,  Gray). 

^a6.— Eastern  slopes  and  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  United 

States. 

List  of  specimens. 


19185 
191H6 
19:«l 

19J33 
19334 


82 
10 


Snake  River . . 
WiudR.Mts.. 
Yellowstone  R 
Bichorn  Mts.. 

...:..  do 

do 


9 


June 

May 

June 

June 

June 

June 


17, 1860 
26,  1860 
23, 1860 
15. 1860 
20,1860 
20, 1860 


F.  V.  Hayden 
do 

G.  H.  Trook.. 
do 

do 


11.50 

22.00 

('.75 

11.75 

22.00 

6.75 

11.00 

22.00 

6  50 

11.50 

22.00 

(».50 

11.00 

21.50 

6.00 

11.00 

21.50 

6.00 

iMutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.— 'So.  4668,  Cheyenne  River;  8810-15,  Laramie  Peak. 
Later  Expeditions.— b9844-46,  Colorado;  54303,^60355,  Wyoming,  62274-76,  Idaho. 

Tue  plumage  of  this  remarkable  Woodpecker  is  peculiar,  both  in 
texture  and  color;  no  other  species  of  our  country  shows  such  a  rich 
metallic  iridescence,  or  such  intense  crimson,  and  in  none  is  the  plumage 
«o  curiously  modified  into  a  bristly  character.  Unlike  most  species, 
3gain,  the  sexes  are  not  certainly  distinguishable.  The  young,  however, 
<liff(iT  very  materially,  the  under  parts  being  dull  gray,  only  here  and 
tbert*  slashed  with  red,  the  face  lacking  the  crimson  velvety  pilous  area, 
^d  the  upper  parts  being  much  less  lustrous. 

This  fine  species,  like  Sphyrapicus  thyraideus^  is  chiefly  a  bird  of  the 
^'flst  forests  that  clothe  most  of  our  mountain  ranges  with  permanent 
Verdure.  With  this  limitation  its  distribution  is  extensive,  as  noted 
^bove.  My  own  experience  with  the  bird  in  life  is  contined  to  the 
^cinity  of  Fort  Whipple,  in  Arizona,  where  it  is  a  very  common  species. 
A  bird  of  singular  aspect,  many  of  its  habits  are  no  less  x)eculiar.  One 
^ing  it  for  the  first  time  would  hardly  take  it  for  a  Woodpecker,  unless 
'^ts  happened  to  observe  it  clambering  over  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  tap- 
ping lor  insects,  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  its  tribe.  When  flying,  the 
^rge,  dark  binl  miglit  rather  be  mistaken  for  a  Crow  Blackbird ;  for, 
*Hbough  it  sometimes  swings  itself  from  one  tree  to  another,  in  a  loug 
^<^toon,  like  other  Woo<lpeckers,  its  ordinary  flight  is  more  firm  and 
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direct,  aud  accomplished  with  regular  wing-beats.    It  alights  on  hoaghft, 
in  the  attitude  of  ordinary  birds,  more  frequently  than  any  of  oor  other 
species,  excepting  the  Golaptes^  and,  with  the  s«ime  exception,  tapstrm 
less  frequently  than  any.    It  may  often  be  seen  circling  high  in  tbeur, 
around  the  tree-tops,  apparently  engaged  in  captaring  passing  witi|$ed 
insects ;  and,  as  it  is  particularly  gregarious — let  me  say,  of  a  sodaUe 
disposition — many  are  sometimes  thus  occupied  together  in  airy  eTolo* 
tJons  about  the  withered  bead  of  some  ancient  woodland  monarch  fall- 
ing to  decay.   At  the  sight,  as  the  birds  passed  and  repassed  eachothef  | 
in  vigorous  flight,  while  the  sheen  of  their  dark -green  plnmage  flashed  \ 
in  the  sunbeams,  I  could  not  help  fancying  them  busy  weaving  a  lanrel- 
wreath  fitting  to  crown  the  last  days  of  the  majestic  pine  that  had  done 
valorous  battle  with  the  elements  for  a  century,  and  was  soon  tomiu^ 
its  mould  with  the  dust  whence  it  sprang. 

Unlike  its  gay,  rollicking  associates,  the  Californian  Woodpecken, 
Lewis'  is  a  shy  and  wary  bird,  not  easily  destroyed.    In  passing  from 
one  part  of  the  forest  to  another,  it  prefers,  apparently  through  cautioiM- 
uess,  to  pass  high  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  rather  than  to  thread  its 
way  through  their  mazes.     It  generally  alight^s  high  up,  and  procures 
its  food  at  the  same  elevation.    I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seea 
one  descend  among  bushes,  still  less  to  the  ground,  as  Flickers  are  wobI 
to  do,  in  search  of  ants  and  other  insects.  At  most  times  they  are  rather 
silent  birds  for  this  family,  but  during  the  mating  season,  which  always 
calls  out  whatever  vocal  powers  birds  possess,  their  harsh  notes  resound 
through  the  forest  with  startling  distinctness.    I  have  never  ideDti6ed 
one  of  their  nests,  but  there  is  no  question  of  their  breeding  in  the  800- 
mits  of  the  pines,  generally  a  projecting  top  blasted  by  lightning  or  de- 
cayed in  natural  process.    In  July  the  young  may  be  seen  Hcramblinf 
in  troops  about  the  tree  tops,  before  they  are  grown  strong  enough  to 
Hy ;  and  a  curious  sight  they  are.    Having  seen  more  of  them  together 
than  were  at  all  likely  to  have  been  hatched  in  the  same  nest,  I  have  do 
doubt  that  different  families  join  each  other  as  soon  as  the  young  areoa 
wing,  haunting  favorable  resorts.    The  association  of  Californian  Wood- 
peckers and  '•  Sapsuckers "  with  these  more  aristocratic  birds  eeentf 
partly  a  matter  of  sufferance,  partly  of  necessity,  for  the  smaller  and 
more  agile  birds  can  scramble  out  of  the  way  when,  as  often  happens, 
Lewis'  makes  hostile  demonstrations. 

In  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  Tripi>e,  "  Ijewis'  Woodpecker  is  com- 
mon among  the  foot-hills,  extending  up  to  7,000  feet,  and  oocasioDally 
to  8,000.  It  is  rarely  seen  within  the  limits  of  Clear  Creek  County,  hot 
IS  common  lower  down.  It  is  a  common  visitor,  arriving  a  little  hit^ 
than  the  Eed-headed  Woodpc^cker." 

COLAPTES  AURATUS,  (Linn.)  Sw. 
Golden-wlngcd  Woodpecker;  Flicker. 

ChchIum  flMra<M«,  LixNm  Synt.  Nat.  10th  ed.  i,  1758,  112. 
rUmt  auratuff, 


Coiisp.  Av.  Pic.  IrtGt),  71.— Ti{n»i>E,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  118  (Slinnesota). 
Colapiea  auratmt,  Sw.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii.  lrt'27,  tk^a.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831. 314.-- 
Bp.,  List,  1838,  40;  Cousp.  i,  1850.  113.— \V<K)DH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  91  (Indii» 
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(Iowa). — ^Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869,  27.5  (Yukon  River,  Alaska). — 
Fowler,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  422  (biography).— Snow,  B.  Kaos.  1873,  3.— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  180  (East  Kansas).— Hart.,  Man.  Brit.  Birds,  1872,  123 
(England).— CouES.,  Key,  1872,  197..  fig.  132.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  575, 
pi.  55,  f.  1.  2;  and  of  most  authors. 
CtoopioM  auratuSf  Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  2.^,  pi.  109,  figs.  5,  6,  7. 

The  following  synonyms  refer  to  specimens  intermediate  in  varying  degree  between 
and  mericanus : 


CUaptet  ayregii,  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  348,  pi.  494  (Fort  Union,  Upper  Missouri  River; 

mostly  auratuHj  but  with  red  moustaches).    (Not  of  Hkerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 

1859,  pt.  vi,  59,  California,  which  is  C.  chrysoides.) 
CU^^tes  hffbridust  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  122  (excl.  syn.  Geopicua  chryaoides,  Malh  ;  gives 

ail  the  stages).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  156.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr.  1870, 

463.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3. 
fkMi  aurato-mericanuaj  Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  72. 

fTo^.— Eastern  North  America,  to  the  slopes  and  fout-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
vfaere  Id  many  localities  it  becomes  mixed  with  C.  mexioanus.  Alaska  {Dall),  Greenland 
^Idnkardt).  Accidental  in  Europe  (Amesbury  Park,  Wilts,  England,  one  instance; 
*IIar8h,  Zool.  1859,  p.  6327^';  Hart.,  Brit.  Birds,  1872,  123).  Breeds  throughout  its 
Bnge;  resident  from  the  Middle  States  southward. 

Ktf  of  specimens  from  the  Warren  Expedition. — A,  true  auratna :  4620,  Fort  Leaven- 
vortb;  4619,  Upper  Missouri;  5221,  Fort  Lookout;  8868,  fifty  miles  above  mouth  of 
HrtteRiver;  88H6-67,  Fremont,  Platte  River;  tt861-62,  8864-65,  Loup  Fork.— B,  awra^o- 
•akMMS :  5214,  Fort  Pierre ;  5225,  near  Fort  Pierre ;  5220, 5222-23,  Squaw  Bntte  Creek ; 
Itt5,  Powder  River;  5211,5216,  Fort  Union;  5224,  White  Earth  River;  5212-13,5217-19, 
Yellowstone  River ;  8863,  Lonp  Fork  ;  8869,  fifty  miles  above  mouth  of  Platte.  Of  the 
iiniKoiog  specimens,  not  typical  auratus,  Nos.  .5211-13  have  red  or  orange  predomina- 
fisff  on  me  shafts,  and  are  nearer  mexioanus  than  auratus;  the  remainder  are  yellow- 
ihttted,  and  nearer  auratus. 

later  expeditians.—GOSSJl-d  (Wyoming) ;  60800,  North  Platte;  61093,  Qreen  River  (all 
•Mnrf««*). 

Dr.  Hayden's  numerous  examples  are  principally  those  that  enabled  Prof.  Baird  to 
thcidate  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  in  American  ornithology — the  X)erfect  inter- 
Vidation  of  two  such  distinct  species  as  auratus  and  mexicanus.  This  author  adopted, 
vitboat  qualification,  the  hypothesis  of  hybridization,  remarking,  in  proposing  the 
QHDe  the  hybridus :  **  B3'  the  above  name  I  intend  to  cover  a  remarkable  series  of 
Woodpeckers,  from  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  combining  the  characteristics 
^Colaptes  auratus  and  mexicanus,  in  proportions  varying  with  almost  each  individual, 
Md  leading  irresistably  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  originals  of 
^species  mentioned  above,  mixed  up  by  interbreeding  of  successive  generations,  to 
*  degree  unparalleled  in  tbe  annals  of  ornithology.''  He  traces  the  successive  steps  of 
de{i8rtare  from  the  typical  auratus  into  mexicanus,  and  forcibly  illustrates  the  ipada- 
tioiw  with  a  comparative  tabulation  of  the  varying  characters.  The  first  deviation 
11  tbe  appearance  of  red  feathers  in  the  black  maxillary  patches;*  these  increase  till 
^prevail,  finally  to  the  exclusion  of  the  black,  resulting  in  the  wholly  red  patch  of 
^  mexicanus.  With  this  occurs  the  diminution  and  final  extinction  of  the  scarlet 
^bal  crescent,  where  coincidently  we  find  the  characteristic  golden-yellow  on  the 
^g  and  tail  passing  throngh  an  intermediate  orange  into  the  red  of  mexicamis,  a 
^b^Dge  accompanied  with  another  afiectitig  the  peculiar  lilac-brown  of  the  throat  and 
<^ive-browu  of  the  back,  which  become  respectively  merged  into  ashen  and  purplish- 

If  there  ever  were  a  case  of  hybridization  to  an  unlimited  extent,  resulting  in  fertile 
^spring,  that  again  and  again  interbred,  this  would  appear  to  be  one;  and  it  has  been 
^  accepted  by  the  majority  of  ornithologists  without  hesitation.  But  we  may  well 
I^^Qse  before  committing  ourselves  to  an  hypothesis  of  hybridization  on  such  an  im- 
^nse  scale.  In  tbe  light  of  late  researches  upon  the  question  of  climatic  variation 
jl^cording  to  inflexible  and  infallible  laws,  most  of  the  lesser  instances  of  supposed 
*'ybridity  have  seemed  less  weighty.  The  present  may  be  considered  a  test  case — the 
'^gest  argument  of  those  who  maintain  hvbridity. 

Auight  circumstance  may  give  a  clue  to  the  case,  a 


light  circumstance  may  give  a  clue  to  the  case,  and  lead  up  to  impartial  consid- 
^WiODs.  As  stated  in  the  **  Key  "  (p.  198),  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Allen  that  Floridan 
^ttuples  of  C.  auratus  sometimes  show  red  touches  in  the  black  maxillary  patches. 


'These  black  patches  are  supposed  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  the  female.  But  Mr. 
W.  D.  8<M>tt  says  (Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Oct.  1872) :  **An  immature  S^male  (sex  noted  by  care- 
^ dissection)  had  a  dark  cheek-patcb,  differing  only  from*tbat  of  the  mature  male  in 
baring  giay  feathers  mixed  with  the  black.  In  an  adult  female  tbe  outlines  of  the 
cheek-patch  can  be  plainly  seen." 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Batty  tells  me  of  a  New  Jersey  specimen,  got  a  few  years  since,  with  mixed 
red  and  black  cheek  patches.  As  C.  mejcicanus  never  occnrs  in  these  regions,  hybridity 
is  there  impossible ;  and  the  fact  is  demonstrated  that  C.  auratus  may  thus  tend  towanl 
the  characters  mexicanus  by  it>8  own  inherent  susceptibility  to  change  ander  chmaric 
influences.  The  important  bearing  of  this  fact  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated ;  the 
circumstance  is,  in  my  judgment,  strongly  against  the  theory  of  hybridization. 

80  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  assumed  case  of  C.  "  hybridus "  was  first  called  serionsly 
into  question  by  Mr.  Allen.  This  writer  says  (p.  118) :  "  Few  congeneric  siiecies,  it 
would  seem,  need  be  more  distinct  than  Colapten  auratus  aud  C.  fue-xicanus,  the  one 
occupying  the  eastern  and  the  other  the  western  side  of  the  continent.  Yet  a  mixeil 
race  has  been  long  known  to  exist  in  the  region  where  their  habitats  adjoin,  in  which 
every  possible  combination  of  the  characters  of  the  two  birds  is  presented,  and  wliich 
shade  off  gradually  on  the  one  side  into  C.  auraiuSf  and  on  the  other  into  O.  fuexicaHM; 
these,  as  it  were,  engrafted  characters  not  entirely  fading  out  in  either  direction  for  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  miles ;  while  to  the  southwestward  is  a  smaller  synthetic 
race  (C  chrysoiden)  partaking  mainly  of  the  characters  o  C.  auralun.  When  but  com- 
paratively few  instances  were  known,  in  which  specimens  combined  in  various  degrees 
the  characters  of  two  quite  distinct  species,  their  synthetic  character  was  generally 
explained  by  the  theory  of  hybridity  ;  but  the  irrefragibility  of  the  evidence  now  at 
hand  in  proof  of  the  gradual  intergradation  of  such  forms  over  large  areas — the 
transition  being  so  gradual  as  to  occupy  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  passage — and  aiso 
coincident  with  a  similarly  gradual  change  in  the  conditions  of  environment,  together 
with  the  demonstrable  evidence  of  the  power  of  climatic  inllneuce,  seems  to  furnish  a 
far  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  perplexing  phenomena.  But  an  advocate  of 
the  theory  of  hybridity  might  still  assume  that  this  gradual  transition  over  a  wide 
area  is  no  objection  to  the  theory,  since  the  gradual  fading  out  of  the  impression  of 
contact  in  either  direction  from  the  line  of  junction  of  the  respective  habitats  of  two 
forms  is  just  the  result  that  would  be  anticipated  from  such  a  sexual  intermingling  of 
the  forms  in  question.  But  the  real  objection  to  the  theory— granting  the  possibility  of 
hybridization  on  such  a  gigantic  scale,  which  seems  really  improbable — is,  that  widely 
ditierent  forms  occur  alsoat  ditferent  points  in  latitude,  between  which  each  successive 
stnge  of  gradual  differentiation  can  be  readily  traced,  where  hybridity  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  account  for  the  gradnul  change.  Furthermore,  a  differentiation  is  now 
known  in  so  many  cases  that  it  amounts  to  the  demonstration  of  climatic  variation  as 
a  general  law,  by  means  of  which  a  species  may  be  safely  predicted  to  take  on  a  given 
character  under  certain  specitic  climatic  conditions.  If  the  theory  of  hybridity  be  arged 
to  account  for  the  intergradation  of  forms  occurring  at  localities  differently  sitnate<t  in 
respect  to  latitude,  as  has  been  sometimes  done,  it  evidently  falls  under  the  weight  it 
has  to  support;  and  yet  there  seems  to  bo  little  better  evidence  in  its  behalf  in  cases 
where  the  intergrading  forms  happen  to  be  differently  situated  in  respect  to  longirnde." 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  endorse  this  view,  though  I  do  not  dt  ny 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  it.  No  weak  argument,  indeed,  is  comprehended 
in  the  statement,  that  if  C  anratas  and  mexicanus  are  not  "  good  species,"  then  then»  are 
none  such  in  ornithology.  But  I  would  reply,  as  I  did  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  is 
only  in  virtue  of  missing  links  that  we  are  enabled  to  predicate  species  in  any  case.  If 
all  the  steps  in  a  line  of  descent  with  modification  were  before  our  eyes,  we  conld  no 
more  draw  speciiic»  or  generic,  or  ordinal  lines  of  distinction,  than  we  could  say  where 
a  circle  begins.  This  particular  case  of  ColapicH  seems  to  be  exactly  parallel  with  that 
of  Sphyrapicus  rajnus  and  ruber — it  is  merely  pushed  to  a  further  extreme,  and  appeara 
in  stronger  light,  because  of  the  greater  amount  of  differentiation  snffercMl.  Such  being 
my  view,  I  may  be  justly  accused  of  inconsistency  in  not  formally  reducing  C.  mericanus 
to  r.  auratus  var.  mexicanua ;  and  1  would  say,  that  such  an  action  may  yet  be  deemed 
advisable,  or  even  prove  necessary.  But  our  nomenclature  is  merely  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, of  little  more  significance  than  the  index  of  a  book;  the  present  case  is 
unique  in  some  respects;  aud,  especially,  the  hypothesis  of  hybridity  is  not  yet  actnslly 
disproven. 

Ill  Northern  Dakota,  beyond  the  Missouri  water-shed,  the  true  C. 
aiimtm  occurs,  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  mexicantiSy  at  least 
four  hundred  miles  west  of  the  lied  River — much  further  west  than  the 
point  on  the  Missouri  region  where  the  gradation  commences,  "%6rtdtw" 
ha\ing  been  noted  even  from  Kansas,  and  being  the  prevailing  Missouri 
form. 

COLAPTES  MEXICANUS,  Sw. 
Red-shafted  Woodpecker;  Mexican  Flicker. 

J*wM  ca/tT,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  4:51.— LuVTH.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  242  (aapposed  to  ba 
Aval  Cape  of  Good  Uope). 
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Piem  kihami,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Pirus  No  85  (same  as  P.  cafcr). 
Oi^iaptet  mencanu9,  Sw.,  Syu.  Mex.  B.  in  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,440;  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  315.— 
SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  IHod,  305  (Oaxaca).— Newb  ,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1^57,  91.— Maxim., 
J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  421.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  120.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1n51),  pt. 
iv,  22.— Hekrm.,  ibid,  pt.  vi,  59.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Tor.  18G0,  163.— 
Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  112  (British  Coliunbia).— Dkesj*.,  Ibis,  1jS65,  470 
(Tt^xas). — CouES,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  18(i6,  56.—  Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad, 
i,  1869,  275  (Sitka).— SuMicn.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1H69,56<>  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop., 
B.CaL  i,  18;  0,  40d— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Siirv.  Ter.  1870,  46:{.— Mekr.,  ibid.  1872, 
ea5.— AtLKN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  180.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  207.— 
COUK8,  Key.  1872,  198.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 
578,  pi.  55,  f.  3,  4 ;  and  of  most  late  authors. 
mexieanus,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  174,  pi.  416;  Syn.  1839,  185;  B.  Aui,  iv,  1842, 
295.  pi.  274.— SUND.,  Mon.  Pic.  1866,  72. 

T*icM9  (Colapies)  mexicanuSy  Nutt.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1834,  603. 

€rts9picH8  mexicanu$,  Malh.,  Mod.  Pic.  ii,  262,  pi.  110,  f.  4,  5. 

^iea$  rubnoatM,  **LiCHT.,  Mns.  Berol." — Wagl.,  Isi-,  1H29,  516. 

Cdapta  rubricattt8,  Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  ia37,  109;  List,  1838,  40,  Consp.  i,  1850,  114  (not  of 
GiiAY  &  Mitch.,  Gen.  of  B.  pi.  Ill,  which  is  C,  mexicanoideHf  Lafr.  ;  nor  Geo- 
picua  rubrioatua  of  Malh.,  Mod.  Pic.  ii,  265,  pi.  110,  f.  1,  2,  which  is  also  niexi- 
ca^oides^  Lafr.). 

04rfflj»tet  co/terw,  ViG.,  Zool.  Journ.  iv.  1820,  .384;  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  1839,23,  pi.  9 

(not  of  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  114,  which  is  mexicanoidea), 
CkiafttH  mexioanoides,  Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  185;),  91  (not  of  Lafr.). 

J7a6.— Eastern  slopes  and  foot>hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  Pacific.  North 
to  Sitka.    Soafh  into  Mexico.    Ea^t  to  Kansas. 

Ule  Expeditions.— b9fi47-48,  Soda  Springs,  Colorado ;  54304,  50356,  60797-99,  62258, 
VTyoniiug ;  62259,  Idaho. 

As  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  precedinff  article,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Missouri  region  is  occupied  either  by  the  true  C,  auratus  or 
l)j  the  mixed  form,  the  typical  7nexicanu8  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
western  border,  among  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri  and  its  greater 
tributaries.    1  did  not  observe  it  north  of  the  Missouri  water-shed.    Dr. 
Bayden  »AyB  that  he  found  it  most  abundant  about  the  Bad  Lauds  and 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri.    Prof.  Baird,  however,  in  1858,  quoted 
individuals  from  the  Republican  Fork  of  the  Kansas  River,  and  Prof. 
8uow  speaks  of  a  flock  which  remained  about  the  timber,  near  Lawrence, 
for  two  or  three  weeks  in  December.    The  northernmost  record  I  have 
seen  is  Mr.  Dall's;  he  speaks  of  its  being  taken  at  Sitka  by  Bischoff. 
51ie  true  auratus  is  found  in  Alaska,  north  of  the  main  range"  of  mount- 
ains.   In  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  bird  becomes  fairly  established, 
ii»08tly  freed  from  admixture  with  auratus^  and  occurs  thence,  in  all 
Suitable  regions,  to  the  Pacific  coast.    I  found  it  discommon  in  some 
Parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  the  Flicker  is  in  the  East,  the 
**abit8  of  the  two  being  identical  in  all  essential  respects.    In  Colorado, 
^js  Mr.  Trippe,  the  species  is  common  and  migratory.    "  It  breeds 
from  the  plains  up  to  timber-line.    The  Red-shafted  Flicker  appears 
^ear  Idaho  Springs  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  soon  becomes  rather 
J^mmon.    It  is  never  a  very  abundant  bird,  but  is  to  be  seen,  more  or 
J^88  frequently,  throughout  the  mountains,  having  very  much  the  same 
**abit8  as  the  Golden-winged  Woodpecker.    It  is  shy  and  difficult  of 
approach.    In  October  and  November  it  disappears. 

"Mrs.  Maxwell,  of  Boulder,  informs  me  that  a  Yellow- winged  Flicker 
*^«8  appeared  in  the  groves  that  fringe  the  streams  near  that  town, 
^ithin  the  last  few  years,  and  is  gradually  becoming  more  abundant, 
^rom  her  descriptions  I  should  suppose  it  to  be  G.  auratus^  but  probably 
^t*  is  some  form  of  C.  hyhri'duH.^ 
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Family  ARID^:  Parroquets. 

CONURUS  CAROLINBNSIS,  (Linn.)  Kuhl. 

Carolina  Parroqaet. 

PnttacM  carolinengi8y  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  141  (Gates.,  i,  11 ;  Bkiss.,  iv,  350).— 
WiLS.,  Am.  Oru.  iii,  Itill,  89,  pi.  26,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  18•^8,  41.— Nutt.,  Mau.  i, 
1832,  545.— AlTD.,  Oru.  Biog.  i,  1832,  135,  pi.  26. 

Conurua  carolinensia,  **  KuuL,  Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Cses.  Leop.-Car.  1830." — Bp.,List,  1838, 38; 
Consp.  i,  1850,  p.  1. — Woodii.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  89  (Texaa  and  iDdiao  Terri- 
tory.—Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  V,  1857,  97.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  67.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 
154  (Missouri  River  below  Platte).— CoUES,  Pr.  Bi»8t.  Soc.  1868,  119  (South 
Carolina,  formerly). — Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc,  i,  1868, 525  (Indiana,  formerly).— 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  41  (at  rare  intervals).- Allen,  BuJ.  M.  C  Z.  ii,  1871, 
308  (Florida,  still  abundant);  iii,  1872,  130  (Kansas,  formerly).— Tuippe,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  233  (Iowa).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  2  (Kansas,  now  occa- 
sional).—Coues,  Key,  1872,  199,  fig.  133.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  il,  1874,  587,  pi. 
56,  f.  1,  2. — FiNSCH,  Die  Papageien,  i,  1867,  475. 

"  Centurus*'  (err.)  carolinensiSf  AuD.,  Syn.  ia39,  189;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,306,  pi.  278. 

Fsittacus  ludovicianu8y  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  347. 

Conurus  ludovicianuSy  Gkay,  Cat.  B.  M,  Fait.  1859,  36  (North  America). 

Psittacua  Juteicapillus,  Vikill.,  Ency.  Metb.  p.  1402. 

Psittacus  thal<U8inuSj  Vieill.,  Ency.  Metb.  1377. 

Hob. — Southernmost  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Srates;  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Mis- 
souri ;  up  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Platte. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. — Nos.  4006-18,  Bild  Island,  Missouri  River,  Nebraska. 

According  to  Gray  (Hand-list,  ii,  147,  No.  8113),  the  Conunts  caroUnensia  of  Knbl  is 
not  this  but  a  Brazilian  species,  C.  chrysotfenys  of  authors,  perhaps  referable  to  the  P. 
csruginosus  of  Linnseus;  and  he  quotes  *' perlinax  p.  FiNSCil"  as  synonymous. 

Among  the  more  interesting  ornithological  results  of  Dr.  Hayd  u's  inve^^tigations 
may  be  mentioned  his  discovery  that  this  species  is  abundant  at  a  higher  point  than 
usually  recognized — *^  along  the  thickly-wooded  bottoms  as  far  up  the  Missouri  as  Fort 
Leavenworth,  possibly  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  but  never  seen  above  that 
point."  Dr.  Woodhouse,  in  1853,  recorded  it  as  quite  numerous  in  the  timber-lands  of 
the  large  streams  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Eastern  Texas.  I  never  found  it  along 
the  MiS'Ouri,  or  anywhere  in  Kansas,  and  neither  did  Mr.  Allen,  who  merely  mentions, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Logan,  that  it  was  formerly  common  in  Eastern  Kansas, 
but  had  not  recently  been  observed.  Prof.  Snow,  however,  remarking  upon  it«  former 
abundance  in  the  woods  of  Eastern  Kansas,  states  that  it  is  still  seen  in  thiuly-Hettled 
districts.  In  Iowa,  according  to  Mr.  Trippe,  the  Parrot  still  occurs.  '*  A  resident  of 
Decatur  County  told  me  that  he  had  several  times  seen  a  flock  of  Parrots  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  county,  on  a  tall,  dead  cot  ton  wood -tree,  known  to  the  neighboring 
people  as  the  ^  parrot-tree,'  from  its  having  been  freqnented  at  intervals  by  the  same 
flock  for  several  years." 

A  comparison  of  the  earlier  with  the  more  recent  accounts  of  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  Carolina  Parroquet,  shows  that  it  has  been  steadily  contracting  year  by 
year.  About  a  century  ago,  wo  are  informed  by  Prof  Barton,  writing  in  17U0,  a  fl(»ck 
appeared  in  January  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  New  York,  and  excited  gre;it  con- 
sternation, being  regarded  as  of  ev'l  portent.  We  have  various  records  of  (K*/cnrreuces 
in  Pennsylvania,  s )  that,  even  in  1869,  Prof.  Tnrnbnll  allowed  it  to  hold  a  place  in  his 
list  of  casuals.  I  retained  it  in  my  South  Carolina  list,  with  the  remark  that  it  seemed 
hardly  entitled  to  remain  there,  although  it  was  abundant  in  that  St^ite  not  many 
years  since.    Audubon  (1832)  has  an  interesting  paragraph  upon  this  subject: 

''Our  Parrakeets  are  very  rapidly  dinnnishing  in  number,  and  in  some  districts, 
where  tweuty-tive  years  ago  they  were  ))Ientiful,  scarcely  any  are  now  to  be  seen.  At 
that  period  they  could  be  procured  as  far  up  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Ohio  as  the 
Great  Kanawha,  the  Scioto,  the  heads  of  Miami,  the  mouth  of  the  Manimee  at  its  junc' 
tion  with  Lake  Erie,  on  the  Illinois  River,  and  sometimes  as  far  northeast  as  Lake 
Ontario,  and  along  the  Eastern  districts  as  fur  as  the  boundary-line  between  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  At  the  present  day  very  few  are  to  be  found  higher  than  Cincinnati, 
nor  is  it  until  you  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  that  Parrakeets  are  met  with  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  I  should  think  that  along  the  Mississippi  there  is  not  now  half  the 
number  that  existed  fifteen  years  ago," 

In  1838,  Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland  stated,  that  "the  Parrakeets  do  not  usually  extend  their 
visits  north  of  the  Scioto,  though  I  am  informed,  perhaps  on  doubtful  authority,  that 
thirty  years  since  flocks  of  them  were  seen  on  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  Big  B*'aver, 
thirty  miles  below  Pittsburgh."    Mr.  J.  M.  Wheaton  admits  it  in  his  Ohio  list,  but  with 
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tbe  remark,  on  a  sobseqiient  pa^o,  that  it  is  not  probable  tbey  extend  their  niij^rations 
into  the  State  at  the  present  time.  Although  not  given  in  Alleu*H  IllinoiH  list,  they 
stiil  exist  in  the  sonthem  part  of  that  State,  or  did  within  ten  or  Hfteen  years.  For 
tbeir  occnrrence  in  Indiana  he  quotes  the  authority  of  Dr.  Huymond,  who  stat«-s,  in 
I806,  tbat  they  were  formerly  vtiry  nnmerous  along  White  Water  River,  but  had  not 
been  seen  for  several  years. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  retrocession — perhaps  the  principal  cause — is  their  perse- 
cotion  and  destruction,  partly  for  the  damage  they  do  in  grain-iields,  partly  in  pure 
waotouness.  They  may  be  readily  killed  by  any  pot  hnnter  or  idler,  merciless  ad- 
vaotage  being  taken,  to  slaughter  them  by  scores,  of  the  heedless  distraction  and  con- 
cern tbey  show  when  any  of  their  number  are  brought  down.  Mr.  Allen's  paragraph 
may  well  be  here  reproduced.  In  speaking  of  their  abundance  in  Florida,  he  says : 
''Bondreds  are  captured  every  winter  on  the  Lower  St.  Johns,  by  professional  bird- 
catchers,  and  sent  to  northern  cities.  Thousands  of  others  are  destroyed  wantonly  by 
sportsmen.  Concerning  this  needless  slaughter,  Mr.  Board  man  thus  writes :  '  The  Httle 
Parrakeet  must  soon  be  exterminated.  Some  of  our  Enterprise  party  would  sometimes 
aboot  forty  or  fifty  at  a  few  discharges,  for  sport,  as  they  hover  about  when  any  are 
shot  until  the  wnole  flock  is  destroyed.'  From  its  habit  of  feeding  upon  the  tender 
maize  in  autumn,  it  is  somewhat  injurious  to  the  farmer,  and  for  this  cause,  also,  many 
are  killed.  It  is  also  more  or  less  hunted  as  a  game-bird.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Parrokeet  formerly  inhabited  large  portions  of  the  United  States  where  it  is  now  never 
seeD,  and  the  cause  of  it«  disappearance  has  been  deemed  a  mystery.  Snch  facts  as 
tbeee,  however,  seem  to  render  clear  what  its  ultimate  fate  muse  be  in  the  United 
States— extermination." 

The  egg  of  the  Parroqnet  is  nearly  equal  at  both  ends,  of  rather  rough  texture,  and 
measores  about  1.40  by  1.05.  The  color  is  white ;  but  the  only  specimen  before  me 
ihowi  much  yellowish  discoloration,  like  that  on  the  eggs  of  many  geese  and  ducks. 
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Family  STRIGID JG :  Owls. 

STRIX  FLAMMEA  var.  AMERICANA,  (Aud.)  Schl. 

American  Barn  Owl. 

a.  flammea. 

Sirix  alucOj  Bkiss.,  Om.  i,  503. 

Strix  flammea,  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 133  (Fn.  Suec.  No.  73;  Noclua  guttata,  Frisch 
97 ;  Aluco  minor,  Ald.,  i,  536).--Gm.,  Syal .  Nat.  i,  1768,  293.— Lath.,  IdcL.  Otd.  i 
1790,  60.— DOND.,  Oru.  Beyt.  i,  164.— Uaud.,  Tr.  Oru.  ii,  197.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii 
1609,  pi.  33.— Fechst.,  Naturg.  DeutscbJ.  ii,  947.— Mky.,  Tascb.  D.  V.  i,  79.- 
Temm.,  Man.  i,  1815,  52.— Leach,  Cat.  1816, 11.— Brehm,  V.  D.  i,  106.— Vieill. 
Fu.  Frau?.  46,  pi.  22,  fig.  1.— Roux,  Om.  Prov.  i,  81,  pis  54, 55.— Bri«:8CH.,  Aim 
Sc.  Nat.  2d  ser.  v,  pi.  i,  pi.  2  (auat.)— Less.,  Man.  i,  114;  Tr.  112.— Cuv  ,  R.A- 
2d  ed.  i,  342.— Naum.,  V.  D.  1822,  i,  483,  pi.  47,  fig.  2.— Macg.,  Hist,  Br.  R  iil 
473;  Rap.  Br.  B.  343.— Jard.,  Br.  B.  i,  253,  pi.  27.— Tiiomps.,  B.  Irel.  i,  92.- 
MoKRis,  Br.  B,  205,  pi.  29.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  0.- Bp.,  List,  1838,  7.— Keys,  d 
Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  31.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  15.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  I 
1844,  41.— Baill.,  Om.  Sav.  i,  188.— Webb  &  Bektil,  IL  N.  Canar.  Om.  8.— 
Mt^LL.,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  398.— BOLLE,  ibid.  447.— Degl.,  Om.  Eur,  i,  137.— Strickl.) 
Orn.  Syn.  1855,  178.— Gray,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1815:^,  28 ;  and  of  autbors  genemlly. 

Strix  flammea  var.  flammea^  RiDGW. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  11. 

Jluco  flammeus,  F1.EMING,  Brit.  Anim.  57. 

Strix  alba,  Scop.,  Ann.  i,  21,  No.  14.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  293. — Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  i, 
1790,  GL— Daiti).,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  200.-Shaw,  G.  Z.  vu,  247. 

Strix  guttata,  Brehm,  Vug.  Dcutscbl.  i,  106,  pi.  7,  fig.  3. 

VEffraye,  Buff.,  P.  E.  440.— Levaiix.,  Ois.  Afr.  i,  164. 

White  or  Barn  Otcl  of  Authors. 

b.  javanica. 

Strix  flammea.  Pears.,  Jonm.  A.  S.  B.  x,  630.— Blyth,  ibid,  xiv,  186;  Ann.  N.  H.  xii,  93 
Strix  flammea  xar.jaranica,  RiDGW.— B.  B  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  13. 
Strix  javavica,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  295.— Lath..  Ind.  Ora.  i,  1790,  64.— Daud.,  Tr. 
Orn.  ii,  '..02.— Horsf.,  Linn.  Trans,  xiii,  i:K);  Isis,  1825,  1055.— Sykf^,  P.  Z.  a 
ii,  81 ;  Jouru.  A.  S.  B.  iii,  420.—  Less.,  Man.  i,  109.— Jerd.,  Madras  Jouni.  x,  85.— 
Bp.,  Cousp.  Av.  i,  1850,  55.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  pi.  15;  List  B.  Brit.  Mus.  109.— 
Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  1855, 180. 

c.  delicatula. 

• 

Strix  flammea,  ViG.,  Linn.  Trans,  xv,  190.— Less.,  Isis,  1832,  112. 

Strix  flammea  var.  delicatula,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  13. 

Strix  delicatula,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  iv,  140;  Syn.  B.  Anst.  iii,  pi.  50,  fig.  1;  Intr.  B.  Aort. 

23;  B.  Aust.  i,  pi.  31.— Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.  xvii,  340.— Gray,  List  B.  Brit.  Mas. 

109.— Kaup,  Mon.  Strig.  Cont.  Om.  1852,  119.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  54. 

d.  americana. 


1844,  54. 

Ulula  flammea,  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  20*1. 
Strix  americana,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  2:».— AuD.,  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  127,  pi.  34.— Brew.,  ed. 

Wils.  687.— DeKay,  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  1H44,  31 ;  pi.  13,  fig.  28.    (Not  of  Gmelin.) 
Strix  flammea  americana,  Schl.,  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  lb()*2,  Striges,  p  4. 
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Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  20.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  330  (Texas).— 
CoLKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  49  (Arizona).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y  viii,  1866, 
2rtl  (New  York,  rare).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1862, 49  (Texas).— Coutts.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
186H,  312  (Massacbnsetts).— CouES,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  1H68, 119  (South  Carolina).- 
Brvaxt,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  18(57,  6').— Au.en,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  570  (Springfield,  Mass. ; 
Sachem's  Head,  Conn. ;  Stratfonl,  Conn.) ;  ibid.  iM  (L.vnn»  Mass.).— Turk.,  B.  E. 
Pa.  1869. 8.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  415.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 27  (North 
Carolina).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  2. 

'*^trij  Jlammea  var.  pratincola,  RiixJW.— B.  B  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  13. 

Sii-ii  perlatoj  (*»  LiciiT."),  Kaup,  Tr.  Z.  8.  iv,  1859,  247. 

e.  furcata. 

Sirix  fammea  ex  Inaulis  AntiU. 

^tsir  pratincola,  G088E,  B.  Jam.  1847,  2:i. 

^ffiijnrcata,  Temm.,  PL  Color.  4:\2  (Cuba).— D'Orb.,  La  Sagra's  Cnba,Ois.  34. 

Stwiiflammea  var.  furcalay  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  12. 

f.  ijuatemalce. 

Stmfiammea  var.  guaiemaloSj  Ridow.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  11. 

g.  perlata. 

Stnifiammeaj  Dahw.,  Zool.  Voy.  Bea^.  34.— Sciiomb.,  Qninna,  732— Spix,  Av.  Bras,  i, 21. 

Strixftammea  var.  \}crlaiay  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  U.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  12. 

JSHrix perlata^  Licht.,  Vcrz.  1823,  59.— Maxim.,  Beit,  iii,  ^hi  (ixcl.  svn.) — IIartl.,  Ind. 

Azara,  3.— TscnrDi,  Wienm.  Arch.  1844,  267.— Bridges,  P.  Z.  S.  xi,  110;  Ann. 

Nat.  Hist,  xiii,  500.— Kai;p,  Mon.  6/n<7.  Cout.  Cm.  1852,  119.— Strickl.,  Cm. 

Syn.  1855,  180  (excl.  syn,  furcata,  Temm.). 

M.— The  Strix  flammea  ty]>e  of  Owl  is  found  in  nearly  all  warm  and  temperate 
pirts  of  the  globe.  Var.  flammea:  Enrope,  Africa.  Var.  jaranica:  parts  of  Asia, 
Jdva,  Slc.  Var.  dtUcaiulu:  Australia,  &c.  Var.  americana:  North  America  and 
ilijiico;  not  beyond  the  United  States;  rather  southerly;  rarely  north  to  New  En- 
g'and  and  the  Columbia.  Var.  furcata :  West  Indits  (Cnba,  Jamaica).  Var.  guale- 
*a/(?;  Central  America.    Var.  perlata  :  Sooth  Ainerira  generally. 

Tbe  foregoing  appear  to  be  un(|neMtionably  geographical  races  of  a  single  species, 
^igbtly  modified,  by  climate  and  other  circumstances,  in  size,  form,  or  coloring,  bus 
Dot  ffofficiently  impressed  to  be  permanently  separable.  In  a  number  of  other  <<ff8hoot8 
of  thUsame  <Sfrijr: stock  the  modification  has  progressed  further,  and  become  sutficiently 
profoand  for  thn  characterization  of  ** species."  liiHtances  in  ]»oint  are  the  following: 
^  i'lxcT.vTissiMA,  Gray  (Zool.  Voy.  Beagle,  iii,  34,  pi.  4),  trom  the  Galapagoes;  S.  caN- 
i>:i)A,  of  Tickell  (J.  A.  8.  B.  ii,  572  =  6'.  hngimembriH,  Jerd.,  Madras  .Jonrn.  x.  86),  from 
'^«'Uthern  Asia;  8.  capensis,  Smith  (111.  S.  Afr.  Zool.  9;  Miill.,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  398).  of  South 
Atiiia,  where  1^.  flammea  is  also  found ;  another  form,  S.  poknsis,  Fraser,  1*.  Z.  S.  1842, 
1-5,  is  deocribed  from  Fernando  Po;  S.  xov.e  iiollandi.e,  Steph.  (Shaw's  (ien.  Zool. 
X'u.pt.  ii.  61  =  S.  perhonaia,  Vig.,  V.  Z.  S.  i,  50:  Gould,  B.  Aust.  i,  i)l.  29  =  S.  c.  clops, 
^al(i,  P.  Z.  S.  iv,  140  =  iJachjlMtrix  perHovaia,  Kaup,  Mon.  Strig.  Cont.  Oru.  1852, 119), 
ot  Anstralia;  S.  Castaxops,  Gould  (P.  Z  S.  iv,  110;  B.  Aust.  pi.  2r>  —  Dactylofitrix  can- 
^»opH,  Kaup,  I  c),  of  Tasmania;  S.  tkxkbricosa.  Gould  (P.  Z.  S.  1845,  80;  B.  Aust.  i, 
pl- iiO  =  J/epowfnx  ieiiehricosa,  Kaup,  Op.  Cit.  120),  of  Australia.  The  last  three  are 
c^IHTially  well  marke<l,  and  have  been  placed,  as  above  noted,  in  ditferent  subgenera. 
A  "till  more  distinct  form,  though  most  nearly  related  to  Strix  proper,  is  the  PiioDiLUS 
^wusof  Southern  Asia,  Java,  Sumatra,  &c.     Its  synonymy  is  given  below.* 

The  Arueriean  Barn  Owl  is  an  nbnndnnt  bird  on  both  sides  of  the 
continent,  south  of  a  certain  hititude.  Unlike  many  of  its  rehitives, 
warmly  clothed  and  of  a  hardy  nature,  withstanding  great  cold,  it  ap- 
I^iirs of  rather*  deflcate  and  t'cnsitive  organization.  In  the  Missouri 
J^^^giou  it  has  only  occurretl,  to  ray  knowledge,  in  Kansas,  where  it 
oreeds,  though  it  is  rarely  found,  according  to  Prof.  Snow.    1  ascer- 

•Aitrixftfldifl,  HuwsF.,  Zool.  Res.  Ib21,  pi.  :J7;  Linn.  Trans,  xiii,  i:^;  Isis,  1825,  698, 

1055.— Temm.,  PI.  Col.  318.— Lkss.,  Man.  i,  114;  Tr.  Orn.  112.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d 
.  .        wl.  i,  342.— Sw.  Class.  «.  ii,  21G. 
Mnf  hadia,  IIoiKiS.— Ghay,  Zool.  Misc.  82. 
rmiUs  hadiUH,  Gkoit.,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  xxxi,  18:30. 201.— Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.  n.  s.  xix,  513.— 

Gjjay,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844,  pi.  15,  lig.  1 ;  List  B.  Brit.  Mus.  110.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av. 

i,  lo50,  55.— Stuickl.,  Oru.  Syn.  1855,  183.— Kaup,  Mon.  Mriq,  Cout.  Qm. 

1852,118. 
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tained  its  occurrence  in  Arizona;  once,  wading  through  a  reedy  lagoon 
at  midday,  I  disturbed  a  Barn  Owl,  which  rose  silently  and  flap|)ed 
along  till  I  brought  it  down.  It  is  a  common  bird  in  California — appar- 
ently the  most  abandant  species  of  its  family  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Cooper,  it  extends  its  mnge  to  the 
Columbia,  in  lat.  4Go.  Dr.  Newberry  observed  an  interesting  modifica- 
tion of  its  habits  by  circumstances,  which  cause  it  to  inhabit  holes  in 
the  perpendicular  cliffs  bordering  the  shore  of  San  Pablo  Bay.  The 
same  fact  has  been  noted  by  Mr.  Dall,  in  the  case  of  Brachyotus  palustriSj 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands ;  so  that  our  Burrowing  Owl  is  not  the  only 
species  that  lives  in  holes  in  the  grourd.  In  the  Atlantic  Suites,  the 
Barn  Owl  is  not  abundant  north  of  the  Carolinas;  J  found  it  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  salt  marshes.  It  occurs,  however,  regu- 
larly, if  rarely,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  Dr. 
Turnbull  observes :  "  Not  rare,  and  more  frequent  in  spring  and  autumn. 
Its  nest  is  generally  found  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  marshy  meadows."  Its 
occurrence  in  New  England  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  it  has 
not  been  observed  in  that  section  further  north  than  Massachusetts. 
In  1843  (Am.  Journ.  xliv,  253),  Kev.  J.  H.  Linsley  reported  the  capture 
of  a  specimen  at  Stratford  Conn.  According  to  Mr.  Allen,  as  al>ove 
quoted.  Dr.  Wood  took  one  at  Sachem's  Head,  Connecticut,  October  28, 
1865.  The  first  specimen  known  from  Massachusetts  was  procured  neai 
Springfield,  in  May,  18G6,  as  stat-ed  in  my  paper  above  quoted ;  anothei 
was  shot  near  Lynn,  in  the  same  State,  in  1803,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Allen. 
This  completes  the  New  England  quotations  to  date. 

The  egg  of  this  species  is  colorless,  and  measures  about  1^  in  length 
by  1^  in  greatest  breadth.  Little  or  no  preparation  is  made  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  eggs,  which  are  simply  dropped  on  the  debris — often  the 
bones  and  the  remains  of  the  birds'  food — in  the  cavities  or  recesses  tc 
which  the  birds  resort  to  breed.  The  eggs  are  said  to  vary  from  three 
to  six  in  number. 

BUBO  VIRGINIAN  CrS,  (Gm.)  Bp. 

Great  Horned  Owl. 

a.  virginmnus. 

Strix  virginianui/y  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  287.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  52  (Briss.,  i, 
484;  Eapflo  Owl,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  228;  Virginian  Eared  Owl,  Edw.,  60;  Gen. 
Syn.  i,  119).— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  210,  pi.  13.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  pi.  30.— Temm^ 
Tahl  Meth.  p.  7.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vi.  1H12,  52,  pi.  50,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  37; 
Isis,  1832,  1139.— Rich.  &  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:n,  82  (Subj?.  iJwfco).— Nutt.,  Mm. 
i,  1832,  124.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  313;  v,  393;  pi.  61.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  ZuoL 
1844,  pi.  10,  Ii*,'.  22.— Pkab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  87.— I^omps.,  N.  H.  Vt.  65 

Bubo  virginianus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  6  ;  Cousp.  i,  1850,  48.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  29 ;  B.  Am.  i 
1840,  143.  pi.  39.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  27.— Kaup,  Monog.  Cont.  Orn.  1852, 116 
Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  1859, 241.— Cass.,  111.  1854, 177.— Buew.,  N.  A.  0. 1857, 64.— MaXISI. 
J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  23.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  49.— SCL.,  P.  Z.^.  1859, 390  (Oaxaca).- 
ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibia,  ii,  1860,  276  (Guatemala).— Sci-,  P.  Z.  8.  1860,  253  (Ori. 
zaha)  — Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18(i0,  154.— Blak.,  Ibia,  iii,  1861 
320.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  18(Wi,  111.— Dress.,  ibis,  1865,  3a 
(Texas).- CorES,  Pr.'  Phila.' Acad.  1866,  49  (Arizona).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lj-c.  N.  Y 
ix,  i:i2  (Costa  Rica).— Dall  &  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  272  (Aloska).- 
Sc  L.  &  8alv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1869,  155  (Peru).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 116  (Veragua),- 
C<K>P.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  418.— FiNSCU.,  Abli.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  26  (Alaska).— Codes 
Key,  1872,  20-i,  f.  l:J5.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  62;  and  of  aathon. 

Bubo  inrginianus  ailaitticus,  Cass.,  111.  1854,  178. 

Ohui  Virginian  118,  Stkpil,  Shaw's  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  57. 

Ulula  rirginiana,  Jam.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  100. 

(f)  Strix  iHoximuBf  Bautr.,  Trav.  Fla.  1790,  285  ('' capite  aurito,  corpore  niveo"). 
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Strii pyikauUiy  Bartr.,  Trav.  Fla.  1790,  289. 
Rmh9  ludondanus,  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800, 210. 
Buboj^Mcolaf  VmiLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1809,  51. 

b.  padficus. 

Bnbo  virginianus  var.  paciflcus,  Cass.,  IU.  1854,  178.— Coues,  Key^  1872,  202.— B.  B.  &, 
R.,  N.  A.  B.  ill,  1874,  61,  65. 

c.  arcticus. 

8tm  {Bwbo)  aretiau,  8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  86,  pi.  30. 
Hdiaptex  arcticus,  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  i,  328 ;  ii,  217. 
•  B^tirginianus  var.  arcticus,  Cass.,  111.  1854,  179.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  320.— CoUES, 
Key,  1872,  202.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  60,  64. 
Btbonh-wrcHcus,  Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1852,  211  (Wisconsin).— Cass.,  111.  1854, 117. 

d.  fnagellanicu8. 

8irix mageUanicus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  788, 286  (Hihow  des  terres  MaqelJamques,  P.  E.  385).— 

Daud..  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  210.— Less.,  Voy.  Coqnille,  i,  617  ;  leis,  1833,  76. 
B\iho  magdlanicus,  Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mns.,  1844,  46. 

Bnkorirginianus  var.  mageUanicus,  Cass.,  111.  1854, 178.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  61. 
Stmbuio  var.  tJ..  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  1790,  52  {Magellanic  Eared  Owl,  Gen.  Syu.  i,  118). 
Stmnaeurutu,  Vieill.,  N.  D.  d'Hist.  Nat.  vii,  44 ;  Enc.  iii,  1281  (Nacuratu,  Azara,  i,  192. 
B»ho  cratBtrostris,  Yieilu,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1807,  pi.  19. 
Btbo  macrorkptchus,  Temm.,  PI.  Color.  62. 

Hab.'-The  Western  Hemisphere.    Common  and  generally  distribated  in  wooded 
Rgions  in  the  United  States.    Yar.  magellanicus  in  South  America. 

List  of  specimens. 


19126 
19127 
19128 

179 
202 
183 

Powder  River. . 

Deer  Creek 

Powder  River.. 

9 
9 

Oct.  5,  1W)9 
Nov.  21, 1859 
Oct.  1.  1859 

G.  H.Trook.. 

do 

do 

23.00 
19.50 
21.00 

56.70 
49.00 
52.00 

17.00 
14.00 
15.00 

IkfUtnant  Warren^s  Expedition,— !yl&)-8l,  Fort  Union,  Dakota. 

I  divide  tne  synonymy  of  this  species  in  the  conventional  method,  withont  feeling 
|&  any  considerable  degree  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  so  doing,  but  rather  believ- 
ing that,  with  the  exception  of  the  alpine  and  boreal  var.  arcticus,  the  races  are 
Tarioody  inter-related,  and  not  satisfactorily  co-ordinated  with  geoerraphical  distribu- 
tion. This  appears  to  be  Mr.  Cassiu's  later  view  ;  for  after  establishing  the  races  in 
1854,  he  subsequently  remarked  :  "  These  varieties  are  evidently  not  to  lye  recognized 
ao  at  all  strictly  geographical,  nor  so  much  so  as  intimat^l  in  our  notice  of  them 
allnded  to  above.'^  I  have  not  myself  critically  examined  the  South  American  bird, 
^bich  appears  to  average  darker ;  but  Dr.  Schlegel  states  that  some  specimens  are  like 
^orih  American  ones  in  every  respect.  Var.  padficus  would  also  appear  to  be  a  dark 
^UD,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  the  coast  whence  the  name  is  derived,  nor  are  all  the 
birds  of  that  region  alike,  some  being  entirely  indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
Atlantic  styles.  In  the  **  Key"  1  adopt^  the  variety  entirely  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Bid||[vay,  who  has  made  our  raptorial  birds  a  special  study,  and  followed  him  in  pre- 
WDtiQff  it  as  a  dark,  littoral  form,  "  extending  from  Oregon  northward,  coastwise,  to 
Labrador,'*  although  I  confess  that  I  do  not  txuite  comprehend  this  peculiar  alleged 
diatribotion.  Var.  arcticus  is  the  most  easily  recognized,  being  very  pale-colored,  fre- 
qnently  quite  whitish,  and  not  distantly  resembling  the  Snowy  Owl.  This  peculiarity 
^  coloring  seems  to  mark,  in  varying  degree,  alpine  specimens,  even  so  far  south  as 
New  Mexico. 

The  Oreat  Horned  Owl  occurs  in  suitable  localities  throughout  the 
Missouri  region,  as  elsewhere  in  North  America.  It  is  by  no  means 
rare,  and,  conspicuous  in  its  size,  falls  under  frequent  observation.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  wooded  regions,  where  the  various  animals  it  preys 
upon  find  shelter,  and  where  it  is  itself  in  a  measure  concealed  from  view. 
It  is  not  migratory.  In  temperate  latitudes,  the  eggs  are  laid  in  winter; 
and  even  in  the  fur  countries,  according  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  the 
young  are  hatched  in  March.  It  breeds  indifferently,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, in  hollow  trees,  or  even  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  ;  in  such 
cases  the  eggs  are  simply  deposited  on  some  grass  or  leathers.  But, 
perhaps  oftener,  a  large,  bulky,  rude  nest,  of  sticks  and  twigs,  lined  with 
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glass  and  feathers,  is  placed  among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  generall^r 
a  great  height.  The  eggs  are  colorless,  subspherical,  measurlDg  a1>o 
2 J  inches  in  length  by  2,  or  a  little  less  in  breadth.  They  are  sai<l  \ 
range  from  three  to  six  in  a  clutch.  The  only  instance  or  breeding  ( 
which  I  have  become  personally  aware  was  at  Pembina,  Dakota,  when 
early  in  June,  I  found  two  young  birds  in  the  timber- belt  along  th 
river.  Both  parents  were  observed,  perched  on  the  tree- tops,  near  rb< 
nest,  and  flying  boldly,  apparenty  not  in  the  least  incommoded  by  thi 
light  of  day.  That  they  could  see  perfectly'  well,  was  evidenced  by  tli< 
csire  they  took  to  keep  at  a  distance.  The  young,  two  in  number,  wer 
found  on  a  prostrate  log;  where  the  nest  was  I  had  no  idea — perhapt^  i 
was  in  the  hollow  of  a  large  blasted  tree  that  overshadowed  the  loi 
The  young  were  entirely  unfledged ;  the  downy  covering  was  entire^l 
white.  On  approach,  they  resented  the  liberty  in  the  usual  manner 
clicking  the  bill,  hissing,  and  throwing  themselves  into  an  upright  pcp 
tare.  They  could  scarcely  stand,  however,  and  were  easily  secured, 
took  them  with  me,  and  they  were  amusing  pets  tor  a  whole  summer 
during  which  time  they  traveled  with  me  several  hundred  miles.  Tb« 
got  their  feathers  in  due  season,  and  became  very  finely  plumaged  ft. 
the  fall.  The  first  plumage,  after  the  down  disappeared,  was  of  a  ma« 
more  uniformly  fulvous  cast  than  that  ensuing  when  the  dark  gr& 
mottlin^:,  and  distinctive  white  of  the  under  parts,  was  assumed.  T1 
birds  ate  freely  from  the  first — in  fact  were  voracious,  grew  rapidly,  ac 
became  more  tame  than  any  other  birds  of  prey  1  have  ever  kept.  Tb  4 
would  sufi[:er  themselves  to  be  handled  without  impatience,  and  won 
occasionally  fly  up  on  my  shoulder.  Early  in  their  lives  they  had  tv 
different  notes,  one  of  hunger  or  loneliness,  a  querulous  explosive  syll 
ble,  and  the  other  a  harsh  cry  of  anger,  or  remonstrance,  when  rnde 
haudled,  or  too  nearly  approached  by  an  unfamiliar  object.  They  il 
not  begin  to  hoot  until  they  were  about  four  months  old,  and  then  ou 
while  at  liberty  during  the  night.  For  they  became  so  thoroughly  tana 
that,  as  their  wings  grew,  enabling  them  to  take  short  flights,  I  used 
release  them  in  the  evening  from  the  tether  by  which  they  were  usual 
confiued.  They  enjoyed  the  liberty,  and  eventually  used  to  stay  Axn 
all  night,  doubtless  tbragiug  for  themselves  for  their  natural  prey,  i^i 
returning  to  their  shelter  behind  my  tent  in  the  morning. 

These  Owls  were  most  active  during  the  night;  yet  it  would  be 
great  mistake  to  suppose  their  vision  is  much  restricted  in  the  day-tiiv 
notwithstanding  that  they  belong  to  a  group  of  Owls  commonly  regard 
as  nocturnal.    They  passed  most  of  the  day,  indeed,  crouching  in  t: 
shadow  of  the  tent,  and  it  was  only  toward  sundown  that  they  becafl 
active,  flying  the  length  of  their  tether  in  the  attempt  to  reach  t 
ridge  of  the  tent ;  yet  their  vision  was  acute  at  all  hours.    I  often  ss 
them  look  up  and  follow  with  their  eyes  the  motions  of  a  grasshopt 
or  butterfly,  flickering  several  yards  up  in  the  air.    On  one  occasion, 
particular,  [  saw  them  both  gazing  steadfastly,  and  on  looking  up  to  B 
what  had  attracted  their  attention,  1  was  myself  blinded  by  the  gla 
for  the  direction  was  exactly  in  the  sun's  eye.    But  a  few  momea 
afterward  1  discovered  a  pair  of  white  Cranes,  floating  in  circles  hal 
mile  high.    The  Owl's  eyes  endured  a  glare  that  my  own  could  not,  a- 
the  birds  certainly  saw  the  objects,  for  they  slowly  moved  the  head 
the  Cranes  passed  over.    The  best  of  the  supposed  performances  of 
Eagle  soaring  in  the  sun's  eye,  could  not  excel  this.    Nor  was  the  infl 
eyelid  drawn  over  the  ball  to  shade  it.    1  had  abnndnnt  evidence, 
this  and  numerous  other  occai>ions,  that  the  movements  of  the  bif 
iris  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  will,  instead,  as  commof 
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fltnpposed,  of  being  automatic,  depending  upon  the  stimulus  of  light.    I 
irtH]oently  saw  them  instantaneously  contract  or  relax  the  quivering 
iriR  in  accommodating  their  vision  to  different  objects,  or  different  dis- 
tances ;  and  moreover,  they  could  move  the  two  irides  independently 
of  each  other.    For  they  often  looked  at  objects  with  one  eye  only,  the 
other  being  sleepily  half-dosed  ;  and  on  such  occasions  the  pupils  were 
generally  of  different  sizes.    They  varied  in  diameter  from  that  of  a  small 
split-pea,  to  that  of  a  finger-ring ;  in  the  latter  condition  the  iris  was  a 
mere  margin,  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    In  the  night- time, 
1  always  found  the  pupil  largely  if  not  fully  dilated ;  at  every  stage  of 
contraction  it  remained  perfectly'  circular. 

SCOPS  ASIO,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Red  Owl ;  Mottled  Owl ;  Sereecli  Owl. 

a.  asio. 

fitm  atiOy  Linn.,  8y8t.  Nat.  i,  1766,  132  (Noctua  aurita  minor,  Catks.,  i,  7 ;  AHo  scopf 
oaro/tftentif,  Briss.,  i,  497).— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  287. — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i, 
1790,  54.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,' 216.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  229.— WiLS-, 
Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  83,  pi.  42,  f.  1.— Bi'.,  Syn.  1828,  36;  Isis,  1832,  1139.— Aun., 
Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  486;  v,  1839,  392;  pi.  97.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  120.— Brew., 
ed.  Wils.  687. 

Setftano,  Bp.,  Comp.  Li«t,  1838.  6;  Consp.  i,  1850,  45.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  107.— Kaup, 
Mou.  Strig.  Cont.  Orn.  1852,  112.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  179.— Stkickl.,  Orn.  Syn. 
1855,  199.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Oul.  1857, 65.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 51.— C<k)p.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  WaHh.  Ter.  1860, 155?— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870.  420.— Mayn.,  Nat.  Gaide, 
1870,  131.— COUES,  Key,  1872,  202,  fig,  1*36— B.  B.  i  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  49 ; 
and  of  most  anthora. 

M>«to,  ViEiu.,  Ois.  Am.  St^pt.  i.  1807,  53,  pi.  21.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 29;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 
147,  pi.  40.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  pi.  12,  figs.  25,  26.-GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 
28.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  185H,  2:i. 

^hfm  ono,  Tbmm.,  Planch.  Color.  No.  80. 

g'wciria,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  57. 

*M*c//«  asio.  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.— Woodii.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  62. 

*»^  wPTio, Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 289.— Lath.,  liid.  Orn.  i,  1790, 55.— Dahd.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii, 
IftOO,  217.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  230.— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  iii,  1812,  16,  pi,  19,  f.  1. 
f'^wrria,  Less.,  Man.  Orn.  i,  117. 
^'•»  »ffniii»,  Crv.,  R.  A.  i,  2il  ed.  341. 
}!"''^ifi  nmria.  Jam.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  96,  99. 
i^^homriaiiM,  Vieili-.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  54,  pi.  21. 

^^kialtes  ocreata,  Licht.^  Mus.  Bcrol." 

b.  Tcennicottiu 

^^'^^  kenmcotlii,  Elliot,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1867. 69 ;  B.  Am.  p.  xxvii,  pi.  1 1.— Dall  &  Banx., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1809,  273.— Bd.,  ibid.  311,  pi.  27  (Sitka).— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat. 
,Sj.  iii,  1872.  28  (Alaska). 

^^VP«  fl«o  var.  kennicotm,  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  203.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  53. 

c.  maccallii. 

^J^hialtn  choliha,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  vi,  1853,  4  (not  of  VieiU.). 

^ptmaccaUii,  Cass.,  111.  1854,  180  — Stjhckl.,  Oru.  Syn.  1855,  200.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Col. 
1857,  66.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  52,  pi.  39 ;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii.  Birds,  4, 
pi.  1.— Dress.,  Ibi^,  1865,  3:^0  (Texas).     (Not  Scops  trichopsiSj  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832, 
276:   See  SCL.  &  Salv..  P.  Z.  1868,  57.  •) 
tuio  var.  maccalUi,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  203.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  52. 

d.  floridaiius, 

^^3&»/»  asio.  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  465  (Cuba). 

opjo^to  var.  floHdanus,  Rinr.w.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  Iii,  1874,  51. 


*Mr.  Hidgway  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that  S.  trichopsis  of  Wagler,  to 
uich  nafxaim  is  referred  by  Sclater  and  Salvin,  as  aibovo  quoted,  is  a  perfectly  die- 
Act  Hpecies,  as,  on  examination  of  typical  specimens,  1  tind  it  to  be. 
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e.  enano. 

(!)  Scops  maccalUi,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  296  (Oaxaca).— Scl.,  Ibis,  1859,  220  (Gaat«mala). 
Scops  asio  var.  enanoi  La  wit.,  MSS. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  48. 

Hah, — North  America  at  large.  Var.  Icennicottii  is  the  large,  dark,  northern  form,  from 
Alaska,  &c.  Var.  maccallii  is  a  small,  pale,  southern  form,  from  the  southwestern  bor- 
der and  southward.  Var.  floridanus,  from  Georgia,  Florida  (and  Cuba  f).  Var.  enamOj 
from  Mexico  and  Guatemala.* 

This  little  Owl  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  either  of  the 
Expeditions,  as  we  find  no  specimens  in  the  collection.  It  inhabits, 
however,  the  wooded  tracts  of  the  Missouri  region,  and  is  abundant  in 
some  parts,  as  in  Kansas. 

Without  going  into  the  history  of  the  long  controversy  respecting  the 
"Red"  and  "Mottled"  Owls — which  would  involve  scores  of  quota- 
tions t — it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  not  only  are  these  two  birdi 
identical,  a^  iudeed  has  been  admitted  by  most  observers  since  Wilson, 
but  that,«iDoreover,  the  plumages  are  purely  fortuitous,  and  character- 
istic of  neither  sex,  age,  nor  season.  The  same  rufescent  phase  occurs 
in  other  species  of  Owls — notably,  among  ours,  in  the  little  Olaucidium 
ferriigineum^  which  I  recently  introduced  to  our  fauna  (Key,  206) — and 
is  apparently  analogous  to  the  melanotic  condition  of  many  Hawks. 

OTUS  VULGARIS  var.  WILSONIANUS,(Les8.)  Allen. 

American  I/on  g-earedOwl. 

a.  vulgaris. 

Strix  otus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 132 ;  and  of  early  authors  generally. 

BttfH)  otuSf  Savio.,  Descr.  Egypte,  i,  109. 

Asio  oiusj  Less.,  Man.  Orn.  i,  il6. 

Ulula  otus^  Macgil.,  Rap.  B.  Br.  403. 

jEgoHus  otuSf  Keys  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  32. 

*'  Otus  soloniensisy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  203"  (Gray), 

"  Otus  albicolUs  et  italieus,  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  213"  (StrUskland). 

Otus  sjflvestriSy  arboreus  et  gracilis^  Breum,  V.  D.  i,  121,  122,  123. 

Otus  vulgaris^  Flem.,  Brit.  An.  56 ;  and  of  many  authors. 

Otus  europceuSf  Steph.,  Gten.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  1826,  57. 

Otus  communis^  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831, 110. 

Otus  aurtto,  Mont.,  Om.  Diet.  ed.  Rennie,  262. 

Otus  OBiOj  Leach,  Syst.  Cat.  1816, 11. 

b.  wilsonianus. 

(!)  Strix  americanay  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  288. 

Otus  americanuSj  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1B38,  7  ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  50. — Kaup,  Mon.  Strig.  Coot 

Orn.  1852,  113 ;  Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  1859,  2:J3.--Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  25.— Allen, 

Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  51. 
Strix  peregHnator  Bartr.,  Trav.  in  Fla.  1791,  289. 
Asio  peregrinator,  Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  2^)7. 
Strix  otus,  WiLS.,  vi,  1812, 73,  pi.  51,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 37.--NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832, 130.- 

AiJD.,  Om.  Biog.  iv,  1835,  573,  pi.  83.--Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  88. 
Strix  (Asio)  otus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  72. 
Vluln  otus,  Jam.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  104. 

*  Another  small  species  of  Soops,  occurring  over  our  southern  border,  is  the  foUowing : 

Scops  fi.ammeola,  Licht, 

Scops  flammeola,  Licht.,  Nomen.  Mus.  Berol.  7.--Kaup,  Monog.  Tr.  Z.  8.  iv,  1859, 226.— 
ScHL.,  M.  P.-B.  Oft,  p.  27.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  96.— Scl.  &  Sai.v.,  P.  Z.  8. 1868, 
57  ;  Exot.  Orn.  vi,  1868,  99,  pi.  50.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  i,  pi.  28.— Coop.,  B,  CaL  i, 
1870,  422.— COUES,  Key,  1872,  203.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B,  iii,  1874,  58. 

It  was  found  breeding  at  Fort  Crook,  California,  by  the  late  Captain  John  Feilner, 
United  States  Army. 

t  Those  who  wish  to  examine  the  subject  may  refer  to  the  following  amone  other 
articles :  Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1824,  357. — Michner,  ibid,  vii,  1834, 53. — Hoy,  Pt. 
Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1853,  306;  and  Trans.  Wise.  Agric.  Soc.  ii  (1852),  185.3,  344.— Cabot, 
Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  ii,  1838, 126.— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  ii,  1968, 327 ;  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 336. 
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Otmmlsofiianus,  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  i,  1831,  110.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  181.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool. 

1857,  67.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  53.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  153.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N. 

H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 155.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  181)6, 50  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B. 

Cal.  i,  1870, 426. -Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.Ter.  1872,  bi)5. 
Otu$vuigam,  Jard.,  ed.  VVils.  ii,278.— Aui).,  Syn.  1839,  28;  B.  Ain.  i,  1840,  136,  1)1.37.— 

GiR,,  B.  L.  L  1844,  25. 
(Hut  rulgarh  americamis,  Schl.,  Mus.  Pay8-Ba«,  1862,  Oti,  p.  2. 
Ohtt  vulgaris  var.  wilsmianus,  ALLEJf  J  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  IRO.— Coues,  Koy,  1872, 

•i04.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  18. 

iTaJ.— Europe,  &c.    Var.  toiUoniauus.    Temperate  North  America,  at  large. 

List  of  /specimens. 


19130 
19131 
19330 


290 1  Willow  Springs. 
174 j  Powder  River.. 
;  Popoagie  Creek. 


April  7,  1860 
Oct.     1,  1859 


F.V.Hayden. 
G.  H.  Trook . . 
do 


14.50 
14.00 
13.00 


36.00 
37.00 
35.00 


ll..^,0 
12.50 
11.00 


Ueutmant  Warren's  Expedition. — 4536,  4538,  White  River  ;  4537,  Fort  Pierre. 
Later  Exp€ditions,Sl7&)j  Devil's  Creek,  Idaho. 

Iqnote  the  principal  synonyms  of  the  OM  W^orld  fonn,  without,  however,  additional 
refereuces.  In  the  uncertainty  at  present  attending  the  determination  of  several 
Dames  of  American  forms,  I  only  quote  those  of  special  pertinence  here. 

This  species  is  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  northwest,  as  in  suitable  places 
elsewhere  throughout  temperate  North  America. 

"This  species  is  quite  comuion  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  throughout 
the  year.    It  is  more  retiring  in  its  nature  than  Nyctale  acadica.    The 
latter  prefers  an  orchard,  in  close  proximity  to  man  ;  while  the  former, 
according  to  the  writer's  experience,  evinces  by  its  actions  a  partiality 
tor  deep  forests  of  evergreens,  where  the  hum  and  stir  of  busy  farm -life 
w  nearly  unknown.    The  nests  are  usually  constructed  of  rude  sticks, 
sometimes  of  boughs  with  the  leaves  adherent  thereto,  externally,  and 
gfenerally,  but  not  always,  lined  with  the  feathers  of  birds.    The  same 
tiest  is  made  use  of  for  several  successive  years.    The  female  begins  to 
%'  early  in  April,  and  sometimes  produces  two  broods  in  a  season. 
The  eggs  are  never  more  than  four  in  number;  sometimes  as  low  as  two 
^^XQ  been  observed.     It  is  stated,  by  both  Audubon  and  Wilson,  that 
^e  nests  of  other  birds,  when  of  suffieu»-ut  size,  are  generally  used  in 
^liich  to  rear  its  young.     Although  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  know 
^f  such  a  case  by  personal  experience,  yet  I  cannot  doubt  the  observa- 
tions of  these  learned  authorities.    One  of  the  best  authenticated  cases 
?^  that  related  by  Wilson,  where  one  of  these  Owls  had  taken  possess- 
^n,  forcibly,  as  I  am  led  to  infer,  of  the  nest  of  the  Qua-bird  (Night 
^€rou),  and   was  actually  setting.    The  common  Crow  occasionally 
Guilds  in  similar  situations  in  this  latitude,  and  there  is  a  possibility 
^liat  its  abandoned  nests  are  sometimes  appropriated,  but  this  is  mere 
I>i:^umption.     Within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  Chestnut  Hill  (upper 
PBrtof  Germantown),  existed  an  immense  forest  of  pines,  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  i)eriod,  whi(;h  was  the  great  place  of  rendezvous  of 
^te  Long-eared  Owl,  during  the  dreary  winter  months,  and  where,  in 
^^e  spring-time,  the  females  deposited  their  eggs  in  rude  and  unsightly 
^^sts  of  their  own   construction.    The  numbers  that  thronged  this 
^^licket  of  pines  was  prodigious,  so  there  were  very  few  of  the  trees,  if 
^\'y,  that  had  not  supported  one  or  more  nests.    The  many  fragments 
^^f  tbc  bones  of  mammals  and  birds,  and  the  other  remains  of  the  same 
^kat  laid  in  piles  upon  the  ground,  bore  testimony  to  the  wholesale 
^^truction  of  life  that  was  carried  on.    Within  the  last  two  years,  during 
^Wch  time  many  of  the  trees  have  yielded  to  the  woodman's  axe,  the 
dumber  that  visit  the  wood  is  small  in  comparison.    The  birds  have 
^^ostly  gone  to  more  cougenia^l  localities,  and  but  a  few  remain  of  all 
tt»at  mighty  host."— ((^e/i^ryl) 
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BRACHYOTUS  PALUSTRI8,  (Bechst.)  Gould. 

Short-eared  Owl. 

(a.  general  references,) 

**  Strix  noctua  major,  Briss.,  Cm.  i ,  511."    (Tliis  is  one  of  the  bases  of  Strix  ulula,  L.,  17f?^3.) 
^*  Xoctiui  minor,  Gm.,  Nov.  Coiiini.  Petrop.  xv,  447,  pi.  12." 

"  SfHxstndula, ,  Nov.  Act.  Ke^.  Ac.  Snec.  178:^,  47."    (Strickiand.) 

"  Stnx  arctica,  Sparrm.,  Mus.  Carls,  pi.  51.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  197." 
Strix  brachyotus,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788.  289.— Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  i,  1790,  55.— Daud.,  "^^^ 
Cm.  ii,  1800,  216.— Bechst.,  Naturg.  ii,  909.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  223.  j^ 
TExMM.,  Mau.  i,89  ;  iii,  51 ;  Tabl.  Mcth.  7.— Mey.,  Tascb.  i,  73.— Frisch.,  V.  S^^- 

SI.  98.— ViEiLL.,  Fii.  Fran?.  43,  pi.  20,  f.  3,— Roux,  Oru.  Prov.  i,  75,  pi.  49. 
lAiLL.,  Orn.  Sav.  i,  177.— Brew.,  Br.  B.  2d  ed.  i,  58,  60. — Yarr.,  Br.  B.  i,  121.  — ~" 
Penx.,  Br.  Z.  i,  1812, 260,  pi.  32.— Selys-Longcu.,  Fu.  Belg.  59.— Morr.,  Br.  -^ 
173,  pi.  23. 

Otus  hrachiottts,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  549. — Steph.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  1826,  57. — Hone.,  J. 
S*  B.  1837,  369.— Jenyns,  Mau.  92.— Naum.,  V.  D.  i,  1822,  459,  pi.  45.— E^ 
Cat.  Br.  B.  6.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  14.- Gray,  Geu.  orB.  i,  1844,  40.— RCpf.,  Syi 
Uebers.  12.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  ed.  2,  i,  341.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  HI.— Jard.,  Br. 
i,  285.— Sw.,  Classif  B.  ii,  1837,  217.— Bp.,  Cat.  Ucc.  Eur.  1842,  23  — Selby,  t 
Br.  B.  i,  88.— Fi.EM.,  Br.  An.  56.— Mont.,  Orn.  Diet.  ed.  Reuuie,  241.— Tno3 
B.  Irel.  i,  88.— Watt.,  B.  Irel.  24.— Peale,  U.  S.  Exp.  Ex.  75.— Kaup,  Mou.  >!?/<■      Mj 

Contr.  Orn.  1852,  114 ;  Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  1^59,  236.— HuDS.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 799.— Gas ^ 

Cat.  Strig,  Acad.  Pbila,  1849,  11. 

Asio  hrachifotm,  Macgil.,  Brit.  B.  iii,  461.— Strickl.,  Oru.  Syn.  1855,  209. 

Ulula  hrachyotus,  Macgil.,  Rapac.  B.  Br.  412. 

JEgolhis  brachyotus,  Keys  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  32. 

StrU  accipitrina,  Pall.,  Itiu.  i,  455.— Gm.,  Sib.  Reist«,  ii,  163— Gm.;  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 29&.  -  - 
Daud.,  Tr.  Oru.  ii,  1800, 185. 

"  Strix  ulula,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  294  (nee  Linn.)".— Lath..  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  GO  -- 
Daud.,  Tr.  Oru.  ii,  1800, 196.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  270. 

Asio  ulula,  Less.,  Mau.  i,  116. 

OtuH  ulula,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  328. 

"  Strix  passerina  var.  B.,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  66." 

Strix  palusfris,  Bechst.,  V.  D.  ii,  344. — Siemss.,  Uand-bucb,  35. — Lath.,  lud.  Orn.Suf>i>I. 
13.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  227.— Mey.,  Zool.  Ann.  i,  332. 

Otu8  palustris,  Gould,  Zool.  Vov.  Beagle,  pt.  iii,  p.  3;^.- Breum,  V.  D.  i,  12:^.— BiODGtBS, 
P.  Z,  S.  ix,  110;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  xiii,  500. 

BrachyotuH palusiris,  Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  40. — Bp.,  List,  183H,  7. 

Brachy  tus  palustris  europmus,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  51. 

Strix  iripetinis,  Schrank,  Fu.  Boica,  112. 

Strix  ftrac^yiira,  NiLSS.,  Fu.  Suec.  i,  62. 

Strix  caspia,  SiL\w,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  272. 

Strix  Gjgolius,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  i,  309. 

Otu8  microcephalus,  Lkach,  Syst.  Cat.  1816,  11. 

Otu8  agrarius,  Brehm,  V.  D.  i,  124. 

(b.  American  references.) 

Strix  brachifotuH,  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  384.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1812,  64,  pi. 
'i».i,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Sju.  1828,  37.— Nuti\,  Man.  i,  1832,  132.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v, 
18:}9.  273,  pl.  432.— Thomps.,  N.  H.  Vermont,  66.— Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  cW. 

Strix  brachyota,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  75. 

Otu8  bravhyotuH,  AuD.,  Svu.  1839,  28;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  pl.  38.— Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  63.- 
GiH.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  26.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  182.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861.  5  (Green- 
land).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  340.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  143.- 
Pelz.,  Oru.  Bras,  i,  10.— Uuds.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870.  799. 

Otu8  {BrachyotuH)  brachyotu8,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  22. 

Ulula  brachyotu8,  Jam.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  106. — Philippi,  Cat.  (Chili). 

0{U8  brachyotu8  americanu8,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  27. 

0tu8  palustris,  DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  28,  pl.  12,  f.  27. 

Brachyotus  palH8tri8,  Bp.,  List,  1H38, 7.— Coues,  Pr.  l>hila.  Acad.  1871,  27;  Key,  1872,  204. 

Brachyotu8  paln8tri8  americunus,  Bp.,  Consp.  i   1850,  51. 

Brachyotus  ca«8ini.  Brew.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1856,  —.—Brew.,  N.  Am.  Ool.  1857,  68.— Cab., 
J.  f.  O.  iii,  465  (Cuba).— GUNDL.,  Rep.  1865,  225  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
54.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  76.— Hekrm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  34.— SCL,, 
P.  Z.  S.  lavj,  390  (Oaxaca).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  II.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  155.- 
Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  154.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  330.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  186<v 
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50.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  18()8,  143  (Buenos  A.yres).— Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad,  i,  1860,  273.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  428.-Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter. 
1^0,  462.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  2.— Dall,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  Feb.  1873  (Aleutian 
Iblauds). 

c.  galapagoensis. 

« 

^nckyotus  galapagocntds^  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  10. 

Otii9  galamgoen9i9y  Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  iii,  32,  pi.  3. — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  51.— 

Gray,  Gen.  of  B. ;  List  B.  Brit.  Mus.  108. 
Amo  galapagoeH9i8y  Stkicki^,  Cm.  Syn.  1855,  211. 

Hub.— Euro\H\    Asia.    Greenland.    America.    West  Indies.    Var.  galapagoensis  firom 
tbf  Galapagos. 

UetUauint  WaiTeii^s  Expedition. — 4634, Grindstone  Creek;  4539,  White  River. 
Later  Eipeditiong. — 60633,  Sweetwater,  Wyoming. 

The  8pecitic  uame  of  this  species  is  highly  appropriate,  such  is  its 
prefereuce  for  low,  moist,  and  eveu  swampy  or  marshy  resorts.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Missouri  regiou  being  not  particularly  adapted  to 
its  wauts,  it  is  not  so  common  or  so  generally  diffused  in  this  part  of 
the  country  as  in  some  other  portions.  1  procured  one  specimen  at 
Fort  Kandall,  in  the  winter  of  1872-73.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  few 
species  not  confined  to  woods,  but  occurring  in  open  prairie,  sometimes 
many  miles  from  timbered  land.  It  nests  on  the  ground,  laying  its  eggs 
either  in  a  bare  depression,  or  upon  a  few  sticks,  or  feathers,  or  a  little 
grass.  The  eggs,  usually  fcmr  or  five  in  number,  are  dull  white,  less 
nearly  spherical  than  usual  in  this  family,  and  measure  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length  by  one  and  a  fourth  in  breadth.  But  its  nesting 
varies  with  circumstances.  Mr.  Dall  recently  found  it  breeding  in  bur- 
rows, on  the  ivsland  of  Oonalashka;  ''the  hole  is  horizontal,  and  the 
inner  end  usually  a  little  higher  than  the  aperture;  lined  with  dry  grass 
and  feathei-s."  The  burrows  were  not  over  two  feet  deep,  usually 
excavated  in  the  side  of  a  steep  bank. 

Being  so  generally  diffused  in  this  country,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising 
that  Dr.  Brewer  should  have  been  led  to  say,  in  1857,  there  was  no 
anrhentic  case  of  its  occurrence,  south  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  decidedly  the  commonest  Owl  about  Washington,  D.  C, 
f8|)ecially  in  winter.  1  frequently  observed  it  in  the  salt-marshes  of  the 
J^orth  Carolina  coast  at  various  seasons,  and  Mr.  Allen  records  it  as 
quite  common  in  the  marshes  of  Florida.  On  one  occasion  I  observed  a 
gathering  of  twenty  or  thirty  individuals  on  the  Colorado  Eiver,  below 
FortMojave;  others  have  noted  similar  instances  of  its  sociable  dis- 
iJOsitioD.  The  birds  were  sitting  quite  closely  together  in  the  rank 
herbage  bordering  the  river ;  some  flapped  hurriedly  off  as  the  steam- 
boat came  abreast  of  them,  while  others  stood  to  their  perches  as  we 
passed.  In  Calilbrnia,  Dr.  Cooper  observes  that  he  has  not  seen  it 
south  ot  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  It  occurs  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
South  American  form  is  conspecific.  I  am  unable  to  appreciate  any  con- 
iStant  or  tangible  differences  between  the  European  and  American  bird, 
although  the  latter  may  average  slightly  larger,  and  a  shade  darker. 

SYRNIUM  CINEREUM,  (Gm.)  Aud. 
Great  Gray  Ow]. 

a.  cinerewm, 

8trizcinma,  Gm.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1788/291  .—Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790,  58  (based  on  Sooty 
Owl,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  ^2,  No.  120;  Ciuereous  Owl,  Syu.  Suppl.  45).— Vieiul, 
Xouv.  Diet.  d^Uist.  Nat.  vii,  23;  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1289;  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  48.— 
Bp.,  Aid.  Orn.  pi.  23 ;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ii,  436 ;  Isis,  1832, 1140.— NuTT.,  Man.  i, 
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1832,  128.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  77,  pi.  31.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 
3C4,  pi.  351.— Tyzex.,  R.  Z.  1^51,  571. 

Scoiiaptex  cinerea^  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  217. 

Ultila  dneren,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1830,  53  (in  pari). 

Syrnium  cinereum,  Bp.,  List,  1H38,  6— Aud.,  Svn.  1839,  26;  B.  Am. i,  130, pi. 35.— Brew.. 
0(1.  Wils.  1840,  687.— ])eKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  2(5,  pi.  13,  f.  29.— Abbott,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  i,  pp.  57,  99  (Massachusetts).— PuTN.,  Pr.  Las.  Inst,  i,  1856, 204  (Massai^hu- 
sotts).— Ca88.,  111.  184.— Stiuckl.,  Oru.  Syn.  1855,  188.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rop. 
vi,  1857, 77  (Sacramento  Valley,  Cal.,  and  Oregon).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  56.— 
Kaup,  Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  1859,  256.— Coop.  «&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 1^.— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  25.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  18<i2,  1^ 
(Maine,  rare). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  HI  (Massachasetts). — Vekr., 
ibid,  iii,  1862,  144  (Maine,  rare).- CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  260  (New  England).— 
McIlwr.,  ibid.  V,  1866,  82  (Canada  West,  in  winter,  rare).- Tubnb.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869,  40  ("several  times  found  in  New  Jersey.").— Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic 
Acad,  i,  1869,  273  (Alaska).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 130  (Massachusetts).— Hatch. 
Bull.  Minn.  Acad,  i,  1874,  52  (Minnesota,  common). — Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
X,  1874,  379  (Illinois). 

Syrnium  (Scotiaptcx)  cinereum,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  30. 

Syrnium  lapponicum  var.  cinereum,  Ridgw.,  apud  Coues,  Key,  1872,  204 ;  bnt  dnercum 
(1788)  has  priority  over  lapponicum  (1800). 

"  Strix  acdamator,  Bart.,  Trav.  1790, 285  "  (more  likely  S.  nebulosum). 

''Strixfuliginosa,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  244." 

b.  lapponicum. 

Strix  lapponica,  Retz.,  Fn.  Suec.  1800,  79,  No.  30.— Sparrm.,  Mus.  Carls.^— Nilss.,  Om. 

Suec.  i,  58. — Meyer,  Tjischenb.  iii,  20.— Temm.,  Man.  Oru.  pt,  i,  81;  pt.  iii, 

44.— Wern.,  Atl.  Ois.  Eur.  pi.— Tyzen.,  R.  Z.  1851,  576. 
Ululn  lapponicn,  Less.,  Man,  Orn.  i,  113;  Tr.  Orn.  108.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  8d  ed.  i,  342. 
Suntia  lapjtonica,  Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  42. 
Syrnium  lapponicum,  Strickl  ,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  188. 
Strix  barbnta,  Pall.,  Zool.  R.  A.  i,  318,  pi.  2. 
Strix  microphthalma,  Tyzen. 
Syrnium  microphthalmum,  Gray, 

Syrnium  cinereum,  Bp.  List,  1638, 6  ;  Cat.  Ucc.  Eur.  23. 
Ulula  cinerea,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i.  1850, 53. 

ZfaZ».— Northern  North  America,  south  in  winter  to  Massachusetts  (to  New  Jersey, 
Turnbull),  Illinois  (Ridgivay),  and  California.  Var.  lapponicum  from  corresponding  lat- 
itudes in  the  Old  World. 

Although  this  species  was  uot  noticed  by  the  Expeditions,  it  is  intro- 
duced as  one  undoubtedly  occurring  in  the  Missouri  region  in  winter. 
Dr.  Cooper  states  that  it  is  *'  common"  in  the  dense  spruce  forests  of 
the  Columbia,  and  probably  resident  in  that  latitude.  According  to 
Dr.  Newberry,  jiroofs  of  its  occurrence  even  to  the  Sacramento  Valley 
have  been  obtained.  It  is  given  in  Mr.  Wheaton's  Ohio  list,  and  has 
frequently  occurred  in  New  England  as  far  »outh  as  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  TurnbuH's  notice  extends  the  record  to  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ridgway's 
to  Illinois.    It  is  said  by  Dr.  Ilatcli  to  be  very  common  in  Minnesota. 

SYKNIUM  NEBULOSUM,  (Forst.)  Boie. 

Barred  Owl.  * 

a.  nebulosum. 

Strix  ncbulosa,  FoKST.,Tr.  Philos.  Soc.  Ixii,  1772,386,424.— GM.,8y8t.  Nat.  i,  1788, 291.- 
Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 58.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800, 191.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii, 
1809,  245 ;  Misc.  pi.  25.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1807,  pi.  17  ;  Nouv.  Diet,  d'Hist. 
Nat.  vii,  32;  Euc.  Meth.  iii,  1292.— WiL8.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1812, 61,  pi.  33,  f.  2,— 
Jakd.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  57.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 38 ;  Isis,  1832, 1140.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B. 
A.  ii,  18:U,81.— NuTT.,Man.  i,'l832,133.— AUD.,Orn.  Biog.  i,lb32,242;  v,1839, 
mi  ;  pi.  46.— DkKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  pi.  10,  f.  21. 
rnium  nebulhsumf  BoiE. — Gray.  Gen.  of  B.— Gould,  B.  Ear.  pi.  46. — AvD.,  Syn.  1839, 
27 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 132,  »1.  36.— WooDU.,  &itgt.  Rep.  1853, 63.— Cass.,  IlL  1854, 
184.— Brbw.,  N.  a.  051.  1857,  72.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 56.— Kaup,  Cont.  On. 
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1852, 12 ;  Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  1859, 256.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  185H,  28.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865, 
330  (Texas).- Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  154.--Allen. Mero.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  186;?,  499  (West- 
em  Iowa);  506  (Illinois).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,431  (but  never  found  in  Cali- 
fornia).—Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,340(Flori(la).— TRiPPE,Pr.  E88.  Inst, 
vi,  1871, 114  (Minnesota). — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,2  (Kansas,  common ).—Coue8, 
Key,  1872, 204,  tig.  137. 

Ulvla  nehulosa,  Steph.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  60.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d.  ed.  i,  342.— James.,  ed. 
WiU*.  i,  107;  iv,  280.— Less.,  Man.  i,  113;  Tr.  108.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 7  ;  Consp. 
Av.  i,  1850, 5:^.— SCHL.,  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  Stnges,  1862,  p.  11. 

Striz  dtidtictUy  GM.,Sv8t.  Nat.  i,  1788,296. 

i1)Strixacclamator,  Bartr.,  Trav.  in  Fla.  1791,  289. 

StrixvarUuj  Bart.,  Frag.  N.  H,  Pa.  1799,  11. 

Sirixfemandica,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vit,  1809,  263. 

b.  sartorii. 

Surnium  nehuloeum  var.  sartorii^  RiDGW.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  29  (Mirador). 

c.  fulvescens. 

Sjfrniumftilvescens,  Sai.v.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  58  (Guatemala). 

St/rnium  nelmlosum  vat.  fulvesceiiSy  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  29. 

FoJ.— North  America,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Chiefly  United  States.    Var. 
fttrtmi  in  Mexico.    Y&t.  fulvesceits  in  Central  America. 
Lieutenant  Warren^s  Ej^ediiion. — No.  4607,  Missouri  River. 

This  specimen  of  Dr.  Hayden's  remains,  as  it  was  when  taken,  tbe 
westernmost  on  record  for  the  species.    Tbe  Barred  Owl  is  one  of  the 
few  which  does  not  appear  to  be  equally  distributed,  having  never  yet 
been  observed  west  of  the  Rocky  Mount^uns,  where  it  is  to  some  extent 
replaced  by  the  allied  bnt  perfectly  distinct  ti.  occidentale,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Xautns,  at  Fort  Tejon,  California,  and  subsequently  observed  in 
Arizona,  by  Lieutenant  Bendire,  United  States  Army.    It  appears  to 
be  somewhat  a  southerly  bird,  very  abundant  in  the  woods  of  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States;  but,  although  common  in  New  England,  is 
I'ather  sparingly  represented  in  Biitish  America,  the  home  of  the  Great 
Gray  Owl,  IS,  ciiiereMin.    It  breeds  in  March,  laying  five  or  six  white 
^ubspberical  eggs  in  the  hollow  or  among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  some- 
times taking  possession  of  a  deserted  Hawk's  or  Crow's  nest,  sometimes 
building  for  itself.    The  eggs  measure  about  2  inches  in  length  by  1§  in 
breadth.    Although  Wilson  states  to  the  contrary,  the  sexes  of  this 
bird  are  not  appreciably  diiferent  in  size,  nor  otherwise  distinguishable 
b^  external  characters.    The  average  size  appears  to  be  20  inches  in 
length,  47  in  extent,  the  wing  13^,  the  tail  9. 

The  third  and  only  other  species  of  Symium  of  North  America,  8. 
ocddentale,  will  probably,  in  time,  be  found  in  the  Missouri  region.  Its 
synonymy  is  given  below.* 

NYCTEA  SCANDIACA,  (Linn.)  Newt. 
Great  White  or  Snowy  Owl, 

^^  eapite  aurito,  oorpore  albidOy  Linn.,  Fd.  Suec.  1746,  16  ;  ex  Bubo  scandiafiusj  Rudeb., 

Ic.  iiied.  (fide  Walden). 
^,nx8oatidiaca,IjiyN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  I76<i,  IIW  («^x;)rrt;c«f.).— Malmg.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  396. 
\Jf<^a scandiaca.l^KWT.,  4th  ed.  Yarr.  Br.  B.  pt.  iii.  1875i,  187.— Duess.,  B.  Eur.  pt.  — . 
-"jSfc/ta  seawdiaoa  var.  arctica,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  Sl  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1H74,  70. 
%*^talbafreti-hud8om8,Bm68.,  Orn.  i,  \HM),  :)22. 


^^ynium  occidental,  Xantus,  Ft.  Phila.  Acad.  1H59,  193.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1860,  pi.  66 
(uot  in  ed.  of  1858).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  204.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  38. 

Hoi.—Oalifoniia  (Fort  Tejon,  Xantus),    Arizona  {Bendire). 
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r>7.— Daud.,  Tr.  Oni.  ii,  1800,  188.— Bkchst.,  Natnrg.  ii,  925;  V.  D.  ii,  350.— 
Mkyeii,  Tasch.  i,  75.— Vikill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  pi.  18;  Fn.  Fr.  48,  pi.  23,  f.  2.— 
Shaw,  Geu.  Zool.  vli,  IHOO,  240.— Sab.,  Parry's  Ist  Voy.  Suppl,  193.— Ricn., 
Parry's  2(1  Voy.  App.  342.— Pall.,  Zoojjj.  K.  *A.  i,  1831,  312.— WiL8.,  Aui.  Om. 
iv,  1812,  53,  1)1.  32,  f.  1.— Br.,  Syn.  1828,  34 ;  Isis,  1832,  1139.— Temm.,  Mau.  pt. 
i,  p.  b2  ;  i>t.  iii,  p.  45;  Tabl.  Meth.  6.— Naum.,  V.  D.  241,  pi.  33,  f.  G6;  ed.  nov. 
i.  417,  pi.  41.— Yakh.,  Br.  B.  i,  134.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  58.— ScniNZ,  Fu.  Helv.  56.— 
Mont.,  Diet.  (ed.  Reuuie)  471.— MoKU.,  Br.  B.  i,  194,  pi.  27. — Wern.,  Atl.  Ois. 
pi.  45— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A  ii,  1831,  88.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832.  116.— Aud., 
Orn.  Biojr.  iv,  1834,  135  ;  v,  1839,  382 ;  pi.  121.— Thomps.,  Hist.  Vt.  64.— Peab., 
Rep.  Oru.  Mass.  1839,  84.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  17. 
Noctita  nycica,  Ci:v.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  332.— BoiK,  Isis,  1822,  770.— Less.,  Man.  i,  110;  Tr. 
101.— Bkeiim,  Isis,  1834,  240— Bkeum,  V.  D.  103.— Jenyns,  Man.  Br.  Vert 
23.— SCHJ..,  M.  P.-B.  1862,  SMge>i,  45. 
Sipminm  nijcteaj  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  pp.  59,  190. 

Sumia  mjctca^  Selby,  111.  Br.  Orn.  i,  1833,  95,  pi.  23.— EpMONST.,  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  iv, 
157.— James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  92.— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  43.— Jard.,  Br.  B.  i,  303.— 
TnoMPS.,  B.  Irel.  i,  95.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  6.— Keys  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur. 
33.— Ai'i>.,  Svn.  1839,  21 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  113,  pi.  28.— DeKay,N.  Y.  Zool.  1844, 
pi.  9,  f.  20.— GiR..  B.  L.  I.  1844,  22.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  204.— Kaup, 
Tr.  Z.  JS.  iv,  1859:214. 
Symia  lufctea^  Macgil.,  Hist.  Br.  B.  iii.  1840,  407  :  Rep.  B.  Or.  Brit.  348— Thomps.,  Ann. 

Nat.  Hist,  i,  241 ;  iii,  107.— .Jard.,  ed.  Wila.  ii,  46.— Watt.,  B.  Irel.  27. 
Strix  wapacuthit,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  291  {tx  IVapacuihu  Owly  Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii, 
1785,  231,  No.  119).— Lai H.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  58  (Gen.  Syn.  Suppl.  49).— Daud., 
Tr.  Oru.  ii,  1800, 189.— Shaw,  Gen.  Z(K)1.  vii,  1809,  243.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  47. 
Nyctea  wapacnihuj  Stepil,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  6:?,  No.  2.' 
Strix  arctica,  Bart.,  Trav.  in  Fla.  1791,  289. 

Strix  wircfl,  Thunb.,  Sv.  Ak.  Handlung,  1798,  84.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800, 190  (ia  Ckou- 
ette  blanche,  LeVail.,  Ois.  Atr.  i,  1799,  174,  pi.  45).— Zawad.,  Fn.  Wirb.  1840,45. 
Noctua  niveUy  Brehm,  Isis,  1834,  246. 

Xyctia  niretty  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844,  34,  pi.  12,  f.  2;  List,  B.  Br.  Mus.  86;  Cat.  Gen. 
8.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  18.50,  36.— Cas.s.,I11.  ia54,  190.— Brehm,  Vogelf.  lH55, 35.— 
Brew.,  N.  Am.  Ool.  1857,  79.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1K>8,63.— Kirkp.,  Oliio  ARric.  Rep. 
185a— Wheat.,  ibid.  1860,  No.  28  (Ohio).— Coues  &  Prext.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 
402,  (Washington,  D  .C.).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  123  (Calais,  Me., 
probably  breeding).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  144  (Norway,  Me.,  in  win- 
ter).— AiJLEN,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  52  and  97  (Massachusetts,  Nov.  to  Mav  20). — 
MclLAVR.,  ibid.  V,  1866,  82  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  in  winter).— CouES,  iTmU'v,  1868, 
261  (New  England,  in   winter).- Dress.,   Ibis,    1865,   :W0  (Texas).— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  259.-CoUES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  120  (South 
Carolina).— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  9  (winter,  rather  rare). — Dall  &  Banx., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1«69,  273  (Alaska).— Dall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Feb.  1H73  (Aleu- 
tian Islands).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  447  (nev»-r  found  in  California). — Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  2  (Kansas,  rare  in  winter) —CouES,  Key,  1872,  205,  tig.  l;58. 
Ki/ctea  nirea  europa-a  et  amcncana,  A.  Brehm,  Verz.  Samnil.  C.  L.  Bi-ehni,  1866,  2. 
Strix  bubo  var.  albus,  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  210  (ex  Linn.). 
Sihx  Candida,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  Suppl.  1801,  p.  xiv.  No.  3  (ex  LeVaiill. — Ermine  Owl, 

Lath.,  Svn.  Suppl.  ii,  1802,  60,  No.  7). 
Nyctia  Candida,  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  217. 
Nyctea  Candida,  Brehm,  Vogelf.  1»55,  35.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  6.— Kaup,  Mon.  Sirig.  Cont. 

Orn.  1852,  107. 
Strix  tnninea,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  251. 
Nyctea  ci-niinea,  Steph.,  Geu.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  1826,  63,  No.  1. 
Barjang,  BuFi-.,  P.  E.  458. 

Ilab. — Northern  portions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  ranging  irregularly  sontb- 
ward  in  winter.  In  North  America,  resident  from  the  Canaaas  and  probably  from 
Maine,  northward.  Regularly  enters  the  Northern  States  in  winter,  frequently  wan- 
dering U>  the  Middle  States,  casually  to  the  Southern  States,  even  to  Texas  {Drevner). 
Kansas  (Snow).    Kentucky  aud  South  Carolina  (Aiidubon).    Bermuda  {Jardine). 

Although  apparently  uunoticed  by  either  Expedition,  the  Snowy 
Owl  visits  the  Missouri  region  in  winter,  as  it  does  the  corresponding 
hititudes  of  the  Eastern  States.  Its  wanderings  are  more  extensive 
than  those  of  either  the  Hawk  Owl  or  the  Great  Gray  Owl,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  above  quotations,  and  are  remarkable  for  a  bird  whose 
whole  aspect  betokens  a  nature  fitted  to  endure  the  utmost  rigor  of 
climate.     We  have  advices  of  its  presence  in  winter  in  nearly  all  the 
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States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Kansas  and  Texas;  while  the 
silence  of  the  records  in  the  West  may  be  in  greatest  part  due  to  the 
feet,  that  few  explorations  are  conducted — even  individual  observations 
being  restricted — during  the  inclement  season,  when  its  visits  are  made, 
if  at  all.  But  I  have  learned,  from  several  residents  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Randall,  of  its  occasional  appearance  ou  the  Missouri  at  that  point. 
I  find  no  United  States  quotations  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  for 
although  the  species  is  admitted  in  Dr.  Cooper's  work,  this  author 
admits  "  there  is  as  yet  no  intimation  of  the  occurrence  in  California  of 
this  large  Owl."  In  New  England  and  a  part  of  the  Middle  States,  the 
Snowy  Owl  is  sometimes  common  in  winter.  Mr.  Cassin  remarks  that 
it  is  occasionally  so  numerous  as  to  sell  for  a  mere  trifle  in  the  Philadel- 
phia markets.  It  does  not,  however,  entirely  withdraw  from  the  arctic 
regions  even  in  winter,  at  which  season  Mr.  Dall  saw  it  flying  over  the 
ti^zen  Yukon.  The  probability  is,  that  it  is  resident  in  the  forests  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Boardmau  instances  a  pair  seen  in  spring  that  probably 
had  a  nest  in  the  vicinity  of  Calais ;  and  its  capture  in  Massachusetts, 
as  late  as  the  20th  of  May,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Allen. 

According  to  those  who  have  studied  the  bird  in  its  native  regions, 
it  is  not  exclusively  nocturnal,  but  hunts  by  day  without  inconvenience ; 
feeds  on  hare  and  grouse  as  well  as  smaller  game,  and  is  expert  in  fish- 
ing ;  nest^  on  the  ground,  and  lays  three  or  four  white  eggs  measuring 
about  2|  inches  in  length  by  2  in  breadth. 

SURNIA  ULULA  var.  HUDSOXLA,  (Gm.)  Coues. 

American  Hawk  Owl. 

a.  ulula, 

ChmeUeii  hngae  queue  de  Sib^rie^  Buff.,  P.  E.  4t>3;  Ois.  Sonu.  iv,  pi.  30,  fig.  1. 

(^^ouelle  ^.petTiere,  Buff.,  Ois.  Sonn.,  iv,  128. 

^^rix  ulula,  LiNX.,  8y8t.  Nat.  i,  17t>(>,  VXi  (l)a8ecl  on  Fn.  Suoc.  78;  Brass.,  i,  511,  &c.).— 

DoxND.,  Beit,  i,  169.— Nir>is.,  Skaud.  Fn.  i,  64. 
(ftt).S7rtjr  ultila  var.  fc.,  Lath.,  In<l.  Orn.  i,  1790, 60  (quotes  S.  arctiva,  Sparu.,  Mus.  Carls. 

iii.  p.  T)). 
*«niia  ttlala,  Bp.,  Cat.  Ucc.  Eur.  p.  22.— Guay,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844,  i>l.  12,  fig.  1.— Kacip, 
Mon.  Strig.  Cent.  Orn.  1852, 107.— Ghay,  Hand-list,  1, 1^69,  39.— Drk^js.,  B.  Eur. 
^^  pt.  xii,  1872. 

^trix  funereCy  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec,  1761,  25,  No.  75"  (tins  is  also  the  primary  basis  of  Syst. 
Nat.  i,  1766,  133,  No.  11,  with  wliicli,  however,  is  cited  S.  canadcnuiSj  BuLSb.). — 
.^  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 60.— Temm.,  Man.  i,  1820,86.— Schl.,  Kev.Ciit.  1844, 17. 

^fua  {Snrma)  funerea,  Cuv.-,  K.  A.  1817,  i,  332. 

^'^'^ia  funerea,  Bp.,  List,  183-i,  6.— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  45.— Less.,  Man.  i,  110.— Sw., 
^  .         Classif.  B.  ii,  218.— Bkehm,  V.  1).  i,  101.— Keys  &  Blas.  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  32. 
S**^  uralensia,  Shaw,  Gen.  Z(k>1.  vii,  1809,  277,  pi.  35  {nee  Pall.). 
''^  ttUforia,  Meyer.  Tasch.  i,  1810,  84.— Bkciist.,  Naturg.  ii,  984.— Naum.,  V.  D.  1822, 
i  427   pi.  42,  ti*''.  2. 
•?^»"»iii»i  niwrla,  K.UJP,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Tliierw.  J829,  59. 
;Joe/tta  nisoria,  Ccv.,  H.  A.  2<1  od.  i,  IH29,  344. 
2*"*"*«  nisvriaj  Bkeiim,  V.  D.  i,  102,  pi.  7,  fig.  1. 
f^^ix  doliatay  Pall..  Zoo^r.  E.-A.  i,  1811,  316,  pi.  1. 

>J0  *'  Strix  arctU'4j,  Spakkm.,  Muh.  Carls.  51." — (Gkay;  rather  Brachyotus  palmiria). 
^irkx  act.?i/rtM«a,  Bechst.,  Vog.  Deutsch.  ii,  372,  pi.  12." 

b.  hudsonia, 

^ix  canadw9ia,  Biiiss.,  Oni.  i,  1760,  518,  pi.  37,  fig.  2.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  273. 

^ruia  canadensis,  Steph.,  Shaw\s  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  1826,  62. 

^^rix  freti'hudsoniH,  Buiss.,  Orn.  1760,  fyiO  ('Little  Hawk  Owl,"  Edw.,  ii,  1747,  pi.  62; 

whence  Caparacoch,  Buff.,  i,  1770,  306). 
^^Hr  fiinerea,  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17()6,  133  (partly;  includes  the  European).- Fohst., 

Philoa.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  3-5.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  25.— Sw.  &  Eicu.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 
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1831,  92. — NuTi'.,  Man.  i,  1832,  115.— Pkab.,  Rep.  Oru.  Moss.  83.— Brew,  ed. 

Wil8.  68().— Thomps.,  Vermont,  C4.— Aui).,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  350,  pi.  378.— DeKay, 

N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  pi.  9,  tig.  19. 
Surtiia  funerea.  Dum/ikil,  Zool.  Anal.  1806,  34. — Bp.,  List,  1836,  6. — Jaki>.,  «'(1.  Wils.  i:, 

270;  Br.  B.  i,  514.— Aui).,  Syn.  18::9,  21 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  112,  pi.  27.— DhE^s.  & 

Shakpe,  B.  Enr.  pt.  xii,  Aug.  1872  (North  America  and  Great  iiiitain). 
Nocliia  (Stirnia)  funereay  Jknyns,  Man.  Br.  Vert.  526. 
Synna  Jumrea,  Macgil.,  Hist.  Brit.  Birds,  iii,  1840,  404  {fide  Dr.  &  Sii.). 
Noctua  funerea,  Yaukkll,  Hist.  Brit.  Birds,  i,  1843.  139  {Jidc  Dr.  &  Sh.). 
Strix  caparoch,  MDller,  Svst.  Nat.  Sup[d.  1779,  i,  69. 
Strix  hudsonia,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  295.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  0)4,  pi.  50,  fig.  6 

(Philadelphia). 
Surnia  hudaonia,  Ja.meson,  ed.  Wils.  i,  90. 
Surnia  horealh,  Lesson,  Trait 6  d'  Oni.  i,  1831,  100. 

Sfrix  ulula  of  authors,  partly  ;  exclnding  Continental  European  reference8. 
iSurnia  «/M/a,  Cass.,  111.  Ib54, 191  (excl.  part  of  the  syu<myniy). — Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  18.'>7. 

80  (excl.  part  of  svns.).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  64  (excl.  pt.  »vn.). — Wheat.,  Ohio 
Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  29.— Hoy,  Tr.  WiHC.  Agric.  Soc.  18.V2 ;  Vr.  Phila.  Acad.  IHSJJ 
(Wisconsin).— Board.,  Pr.  B.  Soc.  ix,  lb<)2, 1213  (Calais,  Me.,  breeding). — Verr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862.  144  (Maine,  antiunn  and  winter). — Aj.ijcv,  ibid,  iv,  lc<t>4, 

81  (Massachusetts). — McIllwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  82  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  lai-e  in  win- 
ter).— CorES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  261  (New  England).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii, 
18(>6, 281  (New  York,  rare).— Samuels.  B.  New  Engl.  1867, 80 ;  Rep.  Agric.  Ma.s8. 
1863,  Api).- Cooper  apud  Samuels,  81  (Que  lec,  winter). — Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii, 
1870,  .')69  (Massachusetts). —TuRNB,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  41  (occasional  in  severe 
winters). — Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  448  (not  found  in  California). — Dall«&  Banx. 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  274  (Alaska,  verv  common,  hreediug). — Merr.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1872,  69(). 

Suntia  uhila  var.  hudaoniaj  CouES,  Key,  1872,  205.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  75. 

Hab. — Northern  North  America.  Breeds  from  Maine  northward.  In  winter  occa- 
sionally Btmth  to  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  {Jiidijicayy  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x.  1874,  379). 
Bermudas  (Dnimmond,  Jardine^  Contr.  Orn.  1850,  37).  Not  yet  ohserve<l  west  ot  the 
Rocky  Mountains.     "Great  Britain."     Typical  ulala  Euroi>ean. 

Late}'  Exi>€dition8. — 62240,  Madison  River,  Montana. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  ornithologists,  of  the  al)solnte  identity  of  the 
American  and  European  Hawk  Owls,  they  prove  t*)  form  two  distinguishable  geo- 
graphical races,  the  American  bird  being  recognized  without  difficulty  by  its  darker 
color,  and  the  broader  reddish-brown  bai-s  of  the  whole  breast  and  belly,  only  a  small 
gorget  being  left  white.  According  to  the  authors  of  the  splendid  work  on  the  Birds 
of  Europe,  from  which  a  part  of  the  foregoing  synonymy  is  borrowed,  it  is  the  American 
form,  and  not  that  of  Continental  Europe,  which  inhabits  Great  Britain,  apparently  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other. 

The  distribution  of  the  Aniericiiii  Hawk  Owl  is  quite  fuHv  worked  out 
in  a  communication  1  had  the  pleasure  of  contributing  to  the  work  just 
mentioned,  and  may  be  gathered  with  approximate  accuracy  from  the 
foregoing  quotations.  The  bird  does  not  appear  to  ever  wander  so  iar 
south  as  the  Snowy  Owl  frequently  does;  excepting  the  Bermuda  in- 
stance, 1  have  never  heard  of  it  south  of  Pennsylvania  and  llliuois,  nor 
has  it  been  observed  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  common  in 
the  northern  half  of  New  England,  in  winter,  and  known  to  breed  in 
some  parts  of  Maine;  from  Massachusetts  southward  its  occurrence  is 
rare  and  fortuitous. 

As  is  well  known,  this  species  is  the  most  diurnal  in  its  habits  of  any 
of  the  family,  retiring  to  rest  at  night  like  an  ordinary  binl ;  and  it  is 
the  most  hawk-like  Owl,  not  only  in  its  habits,  but  in  physical  aspect* 
It  feeds  chielly  upon  the  field-mice  (Arvicolcc)  wliich  swarm  in  the  sphag 
nous  vegetation  of  arctic  lands;  also  upon  small  birds,  giasshopi>ers  and 
other  insects.  It  is  stated  to  breed  oftenest  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  but 
sometimes  to  construct  a  nest  of  sticks,  grass,  tjnd  feathei-s, <imong  the 
branches.  The  eggs  range  from  live  to  eight  in  number,  are  white,  and 
measure  from  1§  to  1^  in  length  by  1 J  to  IJ  in  breadth.  Both  sexes  in- 
cubate. The  parents  are  represented  as  very  spirited  in  the  defence  of 
their  home;  the  male  bird  will  even  attack  and  wound  an  intruder  with 
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its  taloDS,  sometimes  meeting  death  in  the  rashness  of  its  onslaught. 
Wbeu  wounded  it  displays  similar  courage,  boldly  facing  the  enemy 
and  preparing  to  defend  itself  with  all  its  might — '^calmly  and  silently 
it  maintains  its  ground,  or  springs  from  a  short  distance  on  its  foe.  So, 
bravely  it  dies,  without  a  thought  of  glory  and  witliout  a  chance  of 
taoie;  for  of  its  kind  there  are  no  cowards." 

"This  species  is  seldom  met  with  except  in  the  arctic  regions.    Occa- 
sionally, during  severe  winters,  it  is  driven  as  far  south  as  the  latitude 
of  Philadelphia,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  food  in  its  natural  haunts.    Sam- 
uels affirms  that  he  'has  known  several  specimens  to  be  taken  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,'  and  expresses  the  belief  that  it  builds 
occasionally  in  the  New  England  States.    The  writer  and  a  very  inti- 
mate friend  of  his,  who  is  a  taxidermist,  have  taken  specimens  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  October.    In  the  former's  collection  is  a  beautiful  si)eci- 
men  of  a  female  that  was  shot  on  the  15th  day  of  last  October,  the  ther- 
mometer indicating  a  rather  high  temperature  at  the  time.    It  was  shot 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  while  careering  hawk-like  through  the  air, 
doubtless  in  quest  of  the  field-mouse,  which  is  found  in  meadow  grounds 
in  profusion,  and  which  it  prizes  most  assuredly  as  one  of  its  daintiest 
oiorsels. 

"The  southern  appearance  of  individuals  on  many  occasions,  so  early 
ill  the  fall,  in  rather  mild  w(»ather,  leads  to  the  suppositi«)n  that  it  is 
either  a  summer  resident  in  small  numbers,  and  performs  the  essential 
duties  of  nidification  and  incubation  here[lf],  or  else,  having  attended  to 
these  important  concerns  in  more  northern  climes,  journeys  southward, 
^'bere  it  meets  with  a  tem})erature  which  it  has  recently  learned  to  re- 
gard as  more  congenial  than  the  rigors  of  an  arctic  autumn.  The 
Writer  is  sanguine  of  the  discovery  of  nests  in  this  latitude.  Like  many 
^irds  on  their  entrance  into  a  new  territory,  this  species  may  be  shy 
*«ud  reserved,  and  consequently  nidificates  in  out-of-the-way  situations. 
Familiarity  with  the  country  and  its  denizens,  acquired  by  a  few  years' 
occupancy,  may  operate  in  the  production  of  changes  of  habits  and  dis- 
I>08ition.  Distrustfulness  will  undoubtedly  give  place  to  confidence, 
*iiid  more  of  its  history  will  be  known. 

"It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  the  species  is  crepuscular  rather  than 
nocturnal.  Thewriter'sexi)erience  has  been  the  former.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  frequently  hunts  in  the  twilight;  but  the  movements  of  the  bird 
duriug  the  day-time,  both  in  watching  for  its  prey  and  in  its  capture,  are 
<5€rtain  evidence  to  his  mind  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  While  on 
tbe  alert  for  its  prey,  it  stations  itself  upon  the  topmost  bough  of  a  tree, 
*^iid,  as  soon  as  the  object  of  it^  desire  comes  in  view,  pounces  down  upon 
it  like  a  hawk,  and  bears  it  away  to  devour  it  at  its  leisure.  Frequently 
it  goes  abroad  in  search  of  prey,  skimming  above  nieadows  and  low 
fields,  at  a  slight  elevation,  until  its  object  is  secured." — (Gentry.) 

NYCTALE  TENGMALMI  var.  RICHARDSONI,  (Bp.)  Ridgw. 

Rlcliard8on*s  Owl. 

a.  tengmalmi. 

fWx  noctua,  Texg.,  Act.  Stockh.  i,  1783. 

^^teugrnalmi,  Om.,  i,  291.— Lath.,  i,  64.— Daud.,  ii,  20.'').— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,207.— 

Tkmm.,  Man.  1H15,  54  ;  i,  94  ;  iv,  49.— Vieill.,  Gal.  i,  pi.  23  ;  Fn.  Franv-  48,  pi. 

23,  f.  1.— Naum.,  V.  D.  i,  1822,  501,  pi.  48,  f.  2,  3.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  i,  134.— 
.  ^        SCHI^,  lUv.  Crit.  1844, 15. 
'^^'^m  tengmalmi,  BoiE,  Ibis,  1822,  771. 
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Noctua  tengmalmi,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1829, 549.— Less.,  Tr.Orn.  1831, 102.— Seijjy,  Brit.Orn. 

2d  ed.  i,  lOf),  pi.  2G.— Jaud.,  Brit.  Birds,  i,  270.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  94. 
JEgoVtus  hngmaJmi,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Tb.  1H29,  34. 

Ulula  tengmalmiy  Bp.,  Os."*.  Cuv.  R.  A.  53;  IsivS,  1833, 1052. — Macgil.,  Brit.  Birds,  iii,  445. 
Scotophilus  tcufftnalmi,  Sw.,  Claasif.  B.  ii,  217. 
Nyctalc  tengmiilmi,  Bp.,  List,  1838.  7. — Gray,  Gen.  of^B.  i,  40. — Keys  &  Blas.,  W'irb. 

Eur.  1840,  32.— SnaCKL.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  175. 
*^Slrix  fufwrca,  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  25"  {Gray). 
Nyctale  fuuena,  Bp.,  Cat.  Ucc.  Eur.  1842,  24;  Consp.  Av.  1850,  54.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 

Mus.  94;  List  Brit.  Birds,  18G3,  22.— Kaup,  Mou.  Strig.  Cont.  Orn.  1852,  104. 
^^  Strix  passerina,  Meyer,  Zool.  Ann.  i,  333. — Pall.,  Zoop.  R.  A.  i,  323." 
Strix  dam/puH,  Bechst.,  Naturg.  Deut.  ii,  972. — Meyer,  TjujcIi.  i,  82;  Naturg.  vi,  pi.  2; 

Voff.  Liv.  Esthl.  :57. 
XycUile  dnsyjyus,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B. 
yycialc  planiirps,  piuetorum  et  abietum,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  112,  113. 

b.  richardsoni. 

{t)Sf}'ix  pamrrinaj  FoRST.,  Pbil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772.  385  (Penu.  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  Suppl.  60.) 

Strix  Uugmalmi,  8\v.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  IKU,  94,  pi.  82  (notof  autlionj). — Nltt.,  Man. 
i,  1834,  5(i2.— Atd.,  Orn.  Bio^x-  iv,  559,  pi.  liSO. — Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  91. 

XycUik  teugvtalmi,  Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  273  (Ala«ka). — Ali.en,  Am. 
Nat.  iii,  187U,  64()  (Massacbusetts,  tiree  instances). 

Nyctale  leugmalmi  var.  richardsoni^  Rincw.,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  285.  -Coiri':.S  Key,  1872, 
205.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874.  40. 

TJluU  tengmalmi,  Aui>.,  Syn.  1839,  24  ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  122,  pi.  32.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
i,  IH56,  22i>  (Massacbusetts).— ?Trippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871,  113  (Minnesota). 

Nyctale  richardnouiy  Bp.,  Comp.  List.  1838,  7 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  (>4. — Kaup,  Mon.  Strig. 
Cont.  Orn.  1852,  105.— Cass.,  III.  i,  1854,  185.— Strickl.,  Oni.  Syn.  ia'»5.  176.— 
liREW.,  N.  Am.  Ool.  1857,  73.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia')8,  57.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  So«-. 
ix,  1862,  123  (Maine,  probably  resident,  not  common). — Verr.,  Pr.  Es8.  Inst, 
iii,  1862,  157  (Maine). — Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  52  ( Massac b use tts,  rare,  in  win- 
ter).—McIlwr.,  ibid.  V,  18<)6.  82  (Canada  West,  rare,  in  winter).— Coues,  ibid. 
V,  1868,  2(J0  (New  England).— Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870,  133  (Massacbnsetts).— 
Hatch,  Bull.  Minn.  Acad,  i,  1874,  52  (Minnesota,  occasionally,  in  winter). 

Nyctala  richardaoni.  Gray.,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  51,  No.  555. 

Hab. — Tbe  typical  form  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.  Var.  richardsoni 
from  Nortbern  North  America;  south  regularly  to  tbe  United  States  frontier;  in  winter 
rarely  through  New  England,  beyond  which  no  record  on  the  Atlantic.  Northern 
Ohio  ( Winslow). 

Having  been  at  first  considered  the  same  as  its  European  representa- 
tive, and  afterward  held  to  be  a  distinct  species,  this  interesting  Owl 
has  at  length  settled  into  its  true  position  as  a  geogi'aphical  race  of  i\^. 
tengmahni  of  Europe,  as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Ridgwa^'s  studies.  It  differs 
from  its  congener,  just  as  the  American  Hawk  Owl  does,  in  an  excels 
of  darker  colors ;  tlie  legs  being  ochrey-brown,  much  variegated  with 
darker,  instead  of  white,  with  little  marking;  and  there  is  more  dark 
color  on  the  crissum.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  decidedly  boreal  of  our 
species  of  the  family ;  for  although  it  does  not  range  further  north  than 
some,  such  as  the  Hawk  Owl,  the  Snowy,  and  the  Great  Gray  Owl,  its 
southern  limit  is  more  restricted.  It  has  never  been  observed  as  far 
south  as  all  of  the  three  just  mentioned  are  known  to  range  in  winter. 
On  the  Atlantic  coast  I  find  no  record  for  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey, 
though  it  is  stated  to  have  been  piocured  in  Connecticut  by  Dr.  W. 
W.  Wood,  while  Mr.  Allen  gives  several  instances  of  its  capture  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  Maine,  according  to  Mr.  Boardinan,  it  is  resident;  it  has 
been  noticed  in  Wisconsin  by  Dr.  Hoy,  and  the  querie<l  Minnesotan 
record,  by  Mr.  Trippe,  is  doubtless  correct,  as  it  has  been  lately  checked 
by  Dr.  Hatch.  Sir  John  Richardson  si)eaks  of  its  very  great  abundance 
in  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan,  whence  it  undoubtedly  visits  the 
Upper  Missouri  in  winter. 

Owls  of  this  genus  are  among  the  most  perfectly  nocturnal  birds  ot 
the  fauiily,  and  appear  confined  to  wooded  regions.    The  foo<l  is  princi- 
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pally  insects,  althoagh  mice  and  the  smallest  birds  are  also  captured. 
The  egg  of  the  present  bird  is  colorless,  like  that  of  other  Owls,  and 
measures  IJ  inches  in  length  by  1  inch  in  breadth. 

NYCTALE  ACADICA,  (Gm.)  Bp. 
Acadian  or  Saw-whet  Owl. 

Striz  acmUca,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  296.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  206.— Vieill.,  Ois. 

Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  49.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  38;  lais,  1832,  1140.— S\v.  &  Rich.,  F.  B. 

A.  ii,  1831,  97. — Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  66. — NuiT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  137. — Aun.,  Orn. 

Bio;:,  ii,  18:i4,  567;  v,  1839,  397;  pi.  199.— Peab.,  Rep.  Oni.  Mass.  1839,  70.— 

DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  pi.  11,  fig.  23. 

iVjfc/flte  acadica,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  183H,  7  ;  Coiisp.  Av.  i,  1850,  44,— Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  1844, 

App.  p.  3.— Kaup,  TV.  Zool.  Soc.  iv,  206.— Strickl,,  Orn.  Svn.  i,  1855,  176. — 

Nkwb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  ia')7,  77.— Cass.,  IH.  1854,  186.— Bkkw.,  N.  A.  061. 

1857,  74.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  295  (Oaxaca).— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  58.— Coop. 

&  SucKL.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  156.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No. 

27.— CouES  &  Prknt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 402.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 

123  (Maine,  resident). — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  144  (Maine,  resident). — 

Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  52  (Massachusetts,  resident).— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  82 

(Canada  West).— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  260.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.   1866,  50 

(Arizona). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 119  (South  Carolina). — Lawr.,  Ann. 

Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  281  (New  York).— Turnb.,  B.  East  Pa.  1869,  9  (rare, 

chiefly  in  winter). — Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst.  1864  (British  Columbia). — 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 436.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 2.— Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872, 

284  (critical). — Hart.,  Brit.  Birds,  1872,  95  (England,  very  doubtfully  ;  quotes 

MiLN.,  Zool.  1860,  8104).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  205.— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1H73, 

427.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 43.— Rmow.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  1874, 378  (Illinois). 

^Iff^ala  acadiva.  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  51,  No.  556. 

WopWtw  acadicus,  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  217. 

jjcftra  acadica,  Rich.,  1837. 

^laacadica,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  24 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  123,  pi.  33.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i, 
1856,  204  (Massachusetts).— Schlegel,  M.  P.-B.,  1862,  Strigeny  p.  8. 

(nSirixpasserina,  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  385  (Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  1785,  236).— 

^  WiiJS.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1812,  66,  pi.  34,  f.  1. 

^tix  acadientia,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  05  (Syn.  pi.  5,  f.  2).— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  266. 

«HtaJd»/roii«,  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.  v,  1794,  pi.  171 ;  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  2*38.— Latil,  Ind. 
Om.  Snppl.  14. 

Jiio  albifronn,  Vikill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  54. 

JoBjpi  albilrom,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  182C,  51. 

^JfHah  albifrons,  Cass.,  lU.  1854, 187.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  57.-Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1866,  50.— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1866,  82  (Canada).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
435.— Verr.,  Am.  Nat.  1871,  119  (Maine). 

^$p:ltala  albifrons,  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  52,  No.  557. 

^^wix  frontalis,  Light.,  Abhandl.  Akad.  Berol.  18:58,  430. 

^$ctale  Jdrtlandii,  Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1852,  210.— Cass.,  III.  1853,  63,  pi.  11. 

^trix  phalcntoides,  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  IHOO,  206.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  Suppl.  16. — Vieill., 
Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  pi.  15.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  268. 

Hktue  phalamoideSf  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  fol.  1844,  sp.  43. 

likene  mlwnif  Boie,  Isis,  1828,  315. 
^ix  dalhouseij  Hall,  Ms.,  Macg.  ed.  Cuv.  R.  A.  1829,  pi.  8." 

Hah. — Temperate  North  America,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific ;  chiefly,  however.  Northern 
Jnited  States  and  adjoining  British  territory ;  ranging  southward,  in  wooded  mount- 
kinoas  regions,  into  Mexico.    Oaxaca  (Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  295). 

Having  been  long  aware  that  the  so-called  "White-fronted  Owl,"  Strix  aJbifronky 
^'fronttSiSf  and  N.Tcirtlandiif  of  various  authors,  was  simply  the  young  of  the  present 
Species,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  case  so  clearly  set  forth  as  it  was  in  Mr.  Ridgway's 
■iticle  above  quoted — a  paper  instigated  by  Mr.  Elliotts  late  erroneous  identification 
^  these  names  as  pertaining  to  the  3'oung  of  N.  tengmalmi.  In  both  species  of  Nyctale, 
Uieplnmage  is  mnch  the  same,  and  its  changes  are  entirely  correspondent.  The  young 
n»ve  the  disc  dark  brown,  contnisted  with  white  snpercilia,  the  forehead  plain,  and 
the  nndcr  parts  unvariegated,  fa<ling  from  a  dark  brown  on  the  breast  to  ochrey-brown 
^  the  belly,  lu  the  adults  the  disc  is  mostly  white,  the  forehead  is  sharply  streaked, 
•od  the  under  parts  are  white,  with  lengthwise  chocolate-brown  mnrkings.  Specific 
characters  of  the  two  birds  are  perceived  in  the  greatly  inferior  size  of  acadiva,  a 
^erent  relative  length  of  wings  and  tail,  a  difleronco  in  the  cere  and  nostrils,  and 
^  black  instead  of  yellow  biU. 
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In  the  paper  above  cited,  Mr.  Allen  has  the  following  on  the  supposed  rarity  ol 
^^albifrons:^^  ^'Although  the  White-fronted  Owl  {Nyctale  albifrona,  CxsR,)  is  now  con- 
ceded by  moBt,  if  not  all,  American  ornithologists  to  be  the  young  of  the  Saw-whet  {N 
acadica)j  its  supposed  rarity,  in  comparison  with  the  adult,  renders  the  following  record 
of  recent  instances  of  its  capture  in  Canada  of  considerable  interest.  Mr.  Ridgway, 
in  a  paper  publibhed  in  this  journal  in  May,  1872,  in  noticing  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot's  mis- 
take of  considering  the  N.  albifrons  to  be  the  young  of  N,  iengmalmiy  has  carefully 
elaborated  the  evidence  of  its  being  the  young  of  N,  acadica.  This  relationship  haul 
been  previously  suspected,  and  now  seems  to  be  fully  confirmed.  Mr.  Mcllwraitb, 
under  date  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  January  20,  1873,  writes  as  follows :  *  In 
looking  over  the  Naturalist  of  April,  1871,  I  observe  a  notice  of  the  capture  of  a 
specimen  of  the  White-fronied  Owl  in  Maine,  and  the  writer  of  the  note,  Prof.  A.  E. 
Verril,  says  that  the  only  other  instance  of  it-s  occurrence  in  the  United  States  oi 
which  he  is  aware,  is  the  specimen  taken  by  Dr.  Hoy,  at  Racine.    I  am  a  little  sar- 

Erised  at  this,  for,  though  not  coming  much  in  contact  with  collectors,  I  have  seen  oi 
card  of  this  [supposed]  species  now  and  then  for  a  number  of  years  back.  My  first 
knowledge  of  it  was  from  Cassin's  account,  and  the  tigu're  given  of  it  in  his  Birds  ol 
America.  Shortly  afterward  I  recognized  it  in  a  small  case  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Professor  Ingles,  now  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where  it 
was  called  *  Saw-whet — young.'  The  case  was  brought  from  Montreal.  I  next  met 
it  in  Toronto,  where  Mr.  Passmore,  taxidermist,  had  two  specimens,  one  of  which  1 
obtained,  and  have  now  in  my  collection.  Again,  I  heard  from  Mr.  P.  H.  Gibbs,  ol 
Guolph,  that  there  were  several  about  his  evergreens  near  the  house,  one  of  which  he 
shot.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Booth,  naturalist,  of  Drummondville,  told  me  of  a 
specimen  he  had  obtained.  Dr.  Anderson  of  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  had  hk 
alive  for  a  time;  and  I  heard  of  still  another  in  the  hands  of  R.  K.  Wiuslovv,  esq.,  ol 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  to  be  more  common  in  Canada 
than  it  is  further  south.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  generally  held  by  those  with  whono 
I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject,  that  it  is  the  young  of  the  Saw-whet ;  and  yet  it  if 
somewhat  singular  that  it  is  not  as  often  met  with  as  it«  supposed  parents.  In  tht 
month  of  October,  a  few  yeai-s  since,  I  had  six  in  the  Saw-  whet  form  brought  me  by  a 
lad,  who  got  them  all  near  the  same  place  on  his  father's  farm.  The  theory  recently 
advanced  by  Mr.  Elliot,  in  the  *  Ibis,'  of  its  being  the  young  of  the  Sparrow  Owl 
{Nyciale  iengmalmi\  I  do  not  think  at  all  probable;  I  have  the  two  side  by  side,  and 
cannot  observe  any  resemblance  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion,  the  difference  in  site 
alone  being  sufficient  to  show  the  distinction.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  will  be  found 
to  be  the  young  of  Saw-whet ;  but  is  it  not  possible  that  they  do  not  all  assume  the 
same  garb — that  there  may  bo  hero  a  freak  of  nature,  so  to  speak,  such  as  there  is  in 
the  case  of  the  Screech  Owl,  where  we  find  both  red  and  gray.'" 

The  Acadian  Owl  is  not  so  boreal  ^  bird  as  its  congener,  being  found 
tbrougbout  tbe  United  States  in  suitable  places,  and  in  the  more  south- 
erly portions  of  British  America.  I  have  found  no  decidedly  arctic 
quotations.  It  is,  however,  more  numerous  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States;  and  although  it  has  been  traced  far  into  Mexico,  its 
southward  extension  appears  to  be  mainly  along  wooded  mountain 
ranges,  the  altitude  of  which  compensates,  in  a  faunal  sense,  for  the 
decrease  of  latitude.  Fitted  to  endure  great  cold,  it  is  resident  in  our 
northern  districts.  I  procured  a  specimen,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  at 
Boar's  Head,  on  the  New  Hamspshire  coast,  and  another  at  Fort  Ran- 
dall, in  January,  when  the  temperature  had  been  ranging  far  below 
zero.  The  last-named,  a  fine  adult  example,  was  brought  to  uie  alive 
by  Lieut.  W.  J.  Campbell,  who  found  it  in  the  possession  of  an  Indian, 
and  I  kept  it  for  some  time  in  my  study  before  it  died,  probably  ol 
inanition.  It  refused  food,  and  after  death  its  body  was  found  greatly 
emaciated.  Although  so  puny  and  weak,  the  little  bird  showed  good 
spirit,  setting  back  with  an  air  of  defiance  when  approached,  snapping 
its  littU^  bill,  and  pecking  as  hard  as  it  could  when  1  took  it  in  band; 
but  alter  soothing  it  for  a  few  moments,  it  would  seem  appeased,  roost 
quietly  on  ujy  finger,  and  apparently  like  to  have  its  poll  quietly 
scratched.  In  its  noiseless  fiuttering  about  the  roomx  by  night  it  more 
resembled  a  big  bat  than  a  bird  ;  in  perching,  as  it  did  by  preference, 
on  the  edge  of  the  table  or  of  a  pile  of  books,  it  stood  with  its  claws  bent 
inward,  so  that  their  convexities,  and  not  the  points,  rested  against  the 
support. 
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The  food  of  this  interesting  little  Owl,  which  is  not  so  large  as  a  Robin, 
tbongh  it  appears  bnlkier,  consists  chiefly  of  insects.  Its  nesting,  ac- 
cording to  VVilsoD  and  Aadubon,  is  various:  sometimes  it  builds  in  the 
braoehes  of  trees,  while  at  other  times  it  will  occupy  the  deserted  nests 
of  other  birds,  or  lay  in  a  hollow  tree.  The  eggs  are  pure  white,  sub- 
spberical,  of  crystalline  clearness,  measuring  IJ  inches  by  If  inches. 

Mr.  Gentrj*  informs  me  of  a  curious  circumstance  in  regard  to  this 
Owl.  Referring  to  the  association  of  the  Burrowing  Owl  of  the  West 
with  the  prairie-dog,  he  continues :  "  In  the  hollow  of  an  oak-tree,  not 
lar  Irom  Germantown,  lives  an  individual  of  the  common  chickaree 
nquirrel  {ISdurus  hudsonius),  with  a  specimen  of  this  little  Owl  as  his 
BoJe  companion.  They  occupy  the  same  hole  together  in  perfect  har- 
noDy  and  mutual  good-will.  It  is  not  an  accidental  temporary  associa- 
tion, for  the  bird  and  the  squirrel  have  repeatedly  been  observed  to 
witer  the  same  hole  together,  as  if  they  had  always  shared  the  apart- 
ment.   But  what  benefit  can  either  derive  from  the  other  1^ 

While  speaking  of  this  smiill  species,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
fiODie  other  little  Owls  of  this  country.  Small  as  it  is  (the  specimen  above 
mentioned  measured  only  7^  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  19  inches, 
the  wing  5J  inches,  the  tail  2^  inches),  it  surpasses  several  pygmies 
foand  on  the  west  coast  and  southward.  The  Pygmy  Owl,  Glaucidium 
fmerinum  var.  californwwn.  of  the  whole  Pacific  region,  is  the  most 
abundant  and  best  known  of  these.  A  closely  allied  Mexican  species 
of  the  same  genus,  and  of  about  the  same  size  {Q.  femi{)ineum)^  has 
lately  been  detected  in  Arizona  by  Lieut.  C.  Bendire,  U.  S.  Army.  His 
specimen  gave  the  first  intimation  of  its  presence  in  the  United  States, 
as  I  stited  in  the  American  Naturalist,  vol.  vi,  p.  370.  It  will  be  found 
Tuliy  described  in  the  "  Key,"  p.  206.  Another,  still  smaller,  and  very 
cnrioas  lilliputian  Owl,  was  discovered  at  Fort  Mojave,  Arizona,  by  Dr. 
J.G.  Cooper,  and  has  more  recently  been  observed  at  Mazatlan  and  on 
the  island  of  Socorro,  by  Col.  A.  J.  Uraysonl  It  is  the  tyi)e  of  a  new 
genus  I  instituted  in  1866,  calling  it  Micrathene  ichitneyi.  This  species 
iaonly  about  six  inches  long,  has  the  tarsi  nearly  bare,  jind  is  otherwise 
pecnliar.  I  have  the  following  accounts  to  present  of  these  two  species 
from  my  Arizona  Mss. : 

PYGMY  OWL  * — G.  passerinum  var.  californicitm,  [Scl,)  Ridgxc. 


•The  following  is  the  synouyiuy  of  this  species : 

a.  passerinum. 

^^patuierina,  Linn.,  Syat.  Nat.  i,  17C6,  133.— Rktz.,  Fn.  Suec.  86.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nftt.  i, 
1788,  296. — Lath.,  lud.  Oru.  i,  1790,  65. — Nil88.,  Oru.  Siiec.  i,  69,  pi.  3*. — Vieill., 
Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1285. — GouiJ),  B.  Eur,  pi.  50.— Degl.,  Orii.  Eur.  i,  136;  aud  of 
authors  generally. 

^hncidium  passei-inum,  BoiK,  Isis,  182(),  976.— Br.,  List,  1838,  6 ;  Cat.  Ucc.  Eur.  22 ; 
Consp.  Av.  i.  18.50,  36.— Brkhm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  108.— Sii.  &  Dii.,  B.  Eur.  pt.  iii. 

^rnia  passerina,  Keys  &  Bla8.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  3;^. 

yUcroptynx  pawerinum,  Kaup,  Mon.  Strig.  Cont.  Orn.  1852,  107. 

ithene  pasnerinUj  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1845,  35. 

Soctva  passeriua,  Schl.,  M.  P.-B.,  Striffes^  1862,  41. 

^trix  punlla,  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  1800,  205  (ex  LeiuiUlant). 

^  pygma'Gj  Bkciist.,  Nat.  Deutschl.  iv,  1805,  978,  pi.  24.— Meyek,  Taschenb.  i,  83. 

^octua  pygmaa,  Shaw,  Gen,  Zool.  vii,  63. 

5Wjra«Mfica,  Temm.,  Man.  i,  1820,  96  (not  of  Gmelin), 

^Athene  ajricana.  Gray,"  Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850,  36  (under  G,  passerinum), 

b.  calif ornicum, 

fY'Stnx  elata,  Natt.,  Mus.  Vindob."  apud  Bp.,  Cousp.  Av.  i,  1850,  36. 

f) Glaucidium  elata,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  36  ("  SimiUn  5.  passennce-y  aed  cauda  longiori;" 

moet  probablv  this  form ;  Mexico). 
^  iN»ieHjtauif«,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  271,  pi.  432  (not  of  Temminck). 
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The  specimens  I  took  at  Fort  Whipple  enabled  me  to  credit  the  Ter- 
ritory with  this  fine  little  species,  before  only  known  in  the  United 
States  sis  a  bird  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washinjjjton.  It  inhabits 
the  whole  Pacific  Slope,  as  now  appears,  and  extends  southward  into 
Mexico.  Audubon  referred  it  to  Strix  passerinoides,  Temminck,  and  Mr. 
Cassin,  at  first,  to  ^8.  infuscata  of  the  same  author.  Both  these  names 
appear  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  same  species,  which  is  South 
American,  and  entirely  diflPerent  from  the  Mexican  and  United  States 
bird,  which  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  European  passerina.  Dr.  Sclater 
proposed,  in  1857,  to  separate  the  North  American  from  the  Mexican, 
under  tlie  imme  of  G.  californicum, 

I  saw  the  Pygmy  Owl  several  times  at  Fort  Whipple,  and  secured  two 
specimens,  which  were  fortunately  male  and  female.  The  peculiarly 
retiring  and  unobtrusive  habits  of  the  Owls  renders  them  difficult  of 
observation,  and  less  frequently  met  with  than  their  numbers  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  Judging  with  due  regard  for  this  fact,  I  take  it  that 
this  bird  is  common  in  the  wooded  regions  and  mountainous  por- 
tions of  Arizona.  ( Jne  of  my  specimens  was  moulting ;  the  other,  taken 
in  winter,  was  in  perfect  plumage.  This  warrants  the  belief  that  the 
species  is  resident  about  Fort  Whipple,  and  that  it  breeds  there,  though 
I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  nest,  which,  with  the  eggs, 
remains  almost  unknown,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  It  will  probably  be  found 
to  mate  and  lay  very  early  in  the  year — in  March,  if  not  in  February. 
As  a  well-known  general,  rule,  the  Owls  breed  earlier  than  most  birds, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  but  probably  on  account  of  their  nocturnal 
habits,  and  the  quiet  seclusion  in  hollow  trees  and  other  sheltered 
places,  in  which  most  of  their  time  is  spent.    Removed  in  a  great  meas- 

Surnia  poHHerinoidefty  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  23;  B.  Am.  i,  117,  pi.  30. 

Glaucidium  ivfuscatum^  Ca8.s.,  111.  1854,  189.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  77  (not  of 

Temminvk). 
Glaucidium  gnoma,  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  18.'>8,  62  (not  of  rra</?tr).— Hekhm.,  P.  R,  E. 

Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  31.— CooP.  &  SucK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ten  18(50,  158.— Cab.,  J. 

f.  O.  1862,  336;  Ueb.  Berlin.  Mus.  18()9,  207.— Lord,  Intellect.  Observer,  1865, 

409  (biography).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  50  (Arizona). 
Glaucidium  culifornicum^  SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1857,  4. 
Glaucidium  paitHerinum  var.  californicum^  RiDGW.,  apud  CouKS,  Key,  1872,  206. — Ridgw., 

Pr.  B.^st.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  92,  94  (critical  examination  of  all  the  forms  of  the 

genus).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  81. 

Hah. — The  true  pasaerinum  is  European.  Var.  californicum  is  from  the  Western 
Province  of  North  America.  North  to  Oregon.  East  to  Colorado.  South  on  the  table- 
lands of  Mexico.  I  regard  it  as  very  probable  that  the  Strix  elata  of  Natterer^B  Mss., 
which  is  said  by  Bonaparte  to  differ  from  pasaerinnm  in  the  greater  length  of  the  tail,  is 
really  this  variety ;  for  the  length  of  tail  is  precisely  one  of  the  main  characters  aid- 
duced  by  Mr.  Ridgway  in  his  excellent  monograph  of  the  genus.  Should  this  prove  to 
be  the  case,  the  bird  will  be  known  as  G,  paaserinum  var.  datum. 

The  only  other  North  American  species  of  this  genus  is  the  following : 

Glaucidium  ferhugineum,  (Maxim.)  Kaup. 

Strix  ferruginea,  Maxim.,  Reise,  i,  1820,  105;  Beit.  iii.  234.— Tamm.,  P.  C.  199.  (Identi- 
fied by  Strickland  with  the  Sparrow  Owl  of  Lath.,  Gen.  Hist,  i,  :I73,  pi.  17.) 

Noclua  fcrrnginea,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  69. — Le8S.,  Man.  i,  111 ;  Tr.  Om.  104.— 
Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  346.— TscH.,  Wiecm.  Arch.  1844,  267;  Fu.  Peru.  19,  117. 

Surnm  ferruginca^  Bp.,  Osserv.  Cuv.  R.  A.  56;  Isis,  1833,  1053. 

Athene  ferrugineay  Gkay,  Gen.  of  B ;  List  B.  Brit.  Mus.  92. — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,38,— 
Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  162. 

Glaucidium  ferrugineum^  Kaup,  Mon.  Slrig.  Cont.  Orn.  1852,  104. — Burm.,  Th.  Bras,  ii, 
141,  146.— Cab.,  Ueb.  Berl.  Mus.  1869,  206.— CouES,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  3T0 
(Arizcma,  Bendire;  first  introduction  to  fauna  of  United  States). — CouES,  Key, 
1872,  20(>.— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  100  (critical).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 
B.  iii,  1874,  85. 

Hah.  -  Eastern  South  America,  and  whole  of  Middle  America,  to  the  soatbem  bonier 
of  the  United  States. 
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ore  firom  the  teflfects  of  sunlight,  its  vivifying  and  invigorating  influence 
seems  replaced  by  the  analogous  effect  of  the  warmth  of  their  accus- 
tomed haunts,  and  the  same  purpose  of  fosti^ring  vitality  to  be  sub- 
served. Sedentary  habits,  and  luxurious  daydreams  in  snug  seclusion, 
may  have  on  these  birds  the  same  eft'ect  of  exciting  into  early  and 
ODControllable  action  certain  vital  functions,  that  is  known  to  be  pro- 
doced  in  our  own  species  by  a  similar  mode  of  life. 

The  brief  notice  of  this  species  that  Dr.  Heermann  has  left  is  incorrect 
isooe  portion,  for  he  says  that  it  may  sometimes  '*  be  cauglit  perched 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  w^^ji^nn^/,  during  tlie  day-time."  The  fact  is,  that 
it  8how.s  a  decided  tendency  toward  diurnal  habits,  and  though  thus 
often  found  abroad  in  the  day  time,  it  will  not  likely  be  "caught  nap- 
piog.''    It  has  appeared  to  me,  in  fact,  as  little  inconvenienced  by  the 
clare  of  day  as  the  Burrowing  Owl  is,  and  it  pursues  its  insect  prey  by 
3ay  as  well  as  by  night  with  activity  and  success.   Dr.  Newberry  speaks 
more  to  the  iK)int :  *'  It  flies  about,"  he  writes,  ''with  great  freedom  and 
activity  by  day,  pursuing  small  birds,  upon  which  it  subsists,  appar- 
ently as  little  incommoded  by  the  light  as  they  are;"  thought  I  doubt 
that  birds  form  a  great  portion  of  its  food.    It  is  so  small,  and  its  rapa- 
doas  powers,  if  not  nature,  so  limited,  that  it  must  conflne  its  pursuit 
to  the  most  insigniflcant  game.    The  stomachs  of  my  specimens  were 
fonud  to  be  fllled  with  fragments  of  grasshoppers  and  beetles,  some  of 
which  were  yet  scarcely  altered  by  digestion,  showing  that  they  must 
have  been  very  recently  captured.    Each  of  the  birds  was  killed  about 
noon.    The  following  account  of  the  bird  is  so  good,  and  agrees  so  well 
with  my  own  observations,  that  I  reproduce  it  from  the  Natural  History 
of  Washington  Territory.    The  first  paragraph  is  by  Dr.  Cooper,  the 
other  by  Dr.  Suckley : 

"This  (the  smallest  Owl  found  in  the  Territory)  1  have  seen  only 
once,  though  it  seems  to  be  not  very  uncommon.  On  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1854,  I  observed  it  among  a  flock  of  Sparrows,  which  did  not  seem 
at  all  frightened  by  its  presence.  For  some  time  I  thought  it  was  one 
of  them,  though  its  large  head  and  owl-like  flight  seemed  to  me  strange. 
It  was  plainly  diurnal  in  habits,  not  seeming  to  seek  any  shelter  from 
the  sunshine.  Its  stomach  (contained  only  insects,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  does  not  often  attack  birds." 

"I  have  obtained  two  specimens  of  this  Owl  at  Paget  Sound,  where 
it  seems  to  be  moderately  abundant.  It  appears  to  be  diurnal  in  its 
habits,  gliding  about  in  shady  situations  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.  I  saw  a 
bird  of  this  kind,  about  midday,  in  a  shady  alder  swamp  near  Nisqnally. 
It  flitted  noiselessly  past  me  several  times,  alighting  neur  by,  on  a  small 
branch,  as  if  to  examine  the  intruder.  It  seemed  quite  tame,  and  en- 
tirely unsophisticated.  I  noticed  tjiat  in  flying  the  tail  was  kept  rather 
widely  spread.  Near  a  small  lake  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Steila- 
cooni  1  frequently  heard  the  voice  of  a  small  Owl,  the  notes  of  which 
^ere  subdued  and  clear,  like  the  h)w,  soft  notes  of  a  flute.  As  the  only 
small  Owl  I  ever  saw  in  the  neighborhood  belonged  to  this  species,  it  is 
probable  that  the  sounds  heard  came  from  an  individual  of  the  kind." 
The  last  sentence  gives  the  only  intimation  of  the  notes  of  this  bird 
that  we  have;  and,  unless  th(».  writer  was  mistaken  in  his  surmise,  which 
is  quite  possible,  it  is  something  new  in  the  history  of  the  family,  lor  no 
Owl  is  known  to  emit  sounds  at  all  comparable  to  the  notes  of  a  flute, 
toe  Voices  of  most  of  these  night  birds  are  among  the  most  uncouth, 
inharmonious,  and  lugubrious  sounds  that  ever  break  the  stillness  ot 
the  dark  scene.  With  an  average  of  musical  ability  that  birds  are  fa- 
vored with,  they  compare  as  the  creaking  and  pufling  of  disordered 
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in-bellows  to  sounds  from  the  keys  of  the  iuRtrameut.    No  wuuk... 
t  in  classic  times  it  was  written  of  Owls : 

''Est  illis  8tri(jibu8  iioincn  ;  Hvd  noniinis  lii^iis 
Causa  quod  horrendil  stridore  uocte  siileut ;  '* 

>r  that  later  and  more  professedly  ornithological  observers  of  nature 

lould  have  heavily  taxed  their  vocabularies  in  selection  of  epithets  to 

xi)re88  the  vocal  eccentricities  of  Owls,  not  to  allude  to  the  liberties 

hat  lay  writers,  whether  of  prose  or  verse,  have  taken,  in  a  8Ui>er8ti- 

rious,  legendary  mood,  with  the  weird  associations  of  these  **  monks 

who  chant  midnight  mass  in  the  great  temple  of  Nature.^ 

I  am  inclined  to  repeat  in  this  connection  a  liberal  proposition,  made 
by  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  writers  on  birds.     In  his  history  of  the 
rapacious  birds  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Macgillivray  quotes  a  poetic  pas- 
sage respecting  Owls,  and  adds,  in  his  original  way,  "the  reader  may 
heie  supply  a  chapter  on  superstitions,  which  the  author  forgot!  '^    For 
the  Pygmy  Owl,  unknown  to  poetic  and  legendary  fame,  living  to  our 
remembrance  only  in  times  when  nature  is  questioned  fearlessly,  not 
tremblingly  as  of  old  when  ignorance  served  all  purposes,  has  never  been 
reganled  as  of  weird,  uncanny  import.    Not  a  single  irrational  attribute 
has  attached  to  it ;  nor  need  It  be  sought  in  greater  obscurity  than  the 
shade  of  its  favorite  pines.    With  little  experience  of  man,  it  has  bad 
no  opportunity  of  gaining  that  sort  of  wisdom  credibly  supposed  to  flo^^ 
from  such  contact;  still  less  has  it  the  supernatural  lore  attributed  t4D 
the  bird  of  Minerva.    It  is  a  very  straightforward,  ingenious,  unsiL^^ 
picious  little  bird,  meddling  with  no  affairs  but  its  own,  and  inuoce^^t 
enough  to  expect  like  treatment  from  others,  expectations,  however,  a^Dt 
always  realized. 

Note. — That  there  may  be  in  future  no  misunderstanding  regarding  thin  Owl,  s^^od 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with  Whitney's,  which  bears  Bomo  superficial  refr^n- 
blnnce,  I  give  the  following  concise  description,  believed  to  be  in  every  way  pertin^iit 
Facial  disk  imperfect ;  no  ear-tufts ;  tarsi  densely  feathore<l  to  the  toes,  which,   an 
covered  with  hairs ;  claws  strong,  sharp,  much  curved  ;  tail  rather  long,  even  ;  wiugg 
medium,  or  rather  short ;  the  fourth  primary  longest ;  iris,  bright  yeliow ;  bill,  ceiv, 
and  feet,  d  nil  greenish-yellow;  soles,  chrome-yellow  ;  mouth,  livid  flesh-color;  upper 
parts  one  shade  of  dark-brown,  everywhere  dotted  with  small  circular  spots  of  wbite; 
a  collar  of  mixed  blackish-brown  and  white,  around  the  back  of  the  Deck ;  breast  with 
a  band  of  mottled-brown,  se])arating  the  white  throat  from  the  white  of  the  rest  of 
the  under  parts,  which  all  have  irregular  lengthwise  streaks  of  reddish-brown.    Wing* 
and  tail  dtisky-brown  ;  the  feathers  marked  on  both  webs  with  a  row  of  round  vrbite 
spots,  largest  on  the  inner  ;  under  wing-coverts  white,  crossed  obliqaely  by  a  blackisl^ 
bar.    Length  of  the  male  7.00  inches,  or  a  little  less;  extent  of  wings,  14.50;  wmp^i 
3.7.') ;  tail,  :U)0 ;  of  the  female,  length  7.50 ;  extent,  15.50,  &c.    In  the  female  the  OPP^^. 
parts  are  rather  lighter,  with  fewer  larger  spots,  and  a  nearly  obsolete  nuchal  collaK'^ 
but  both  8t?xt*s  vary  in  the  tint  of  the  upper  parts,  which  ranges  from  pure  deep  broiT' 
to  ])ale  grayish,  almost  olivaceous  brown,  jirobably  according  to  ago  and  season,  ~ 
newer  feathers  being  darker  than  they  are  when  old  and  worn. 

WHITNEY'S  OWL  *-— iMiCRATHENE  ^VHITNEYI,  {Coaper)j  Coues. 
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This  singular  little  Owl  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  interestio^     r. 
of  the  njany  late  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  western  birds.    Unt^^    '^ 
recently,  the  last  noticed  species  was  properly  regarded  as  the  small 
of  its  family  in  North  America ;  but  it  somewhat  surpasses  Whitney 
in  size.    The  latter  is  not  so  long  as  many  of  our  Sparrows,  being  tb 

•  Athene  ichitneifi.  Coop..  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1H61,  118  (Fort  Mojavo,  Arizona). 
Micrathene  whitnei/i,  CouEs,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.   1866,  51. — EixiOT,  B.  N.  A.  i,  p.  xxi 

jd.  — .—Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  442.— Guays.,  apud.  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye  N. 

(Socorro).— Coues,  Key,  1^72,  207.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874.  87. 

^Mithern  California,  and  Honthwurd  to  Socorro. 
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least  among  our  raptorial  birds,  if  not  the  smallest  known  Owl.  It  was 
discovered  at  Fort  Mojare,  in  1860,  by  Dr.  J.  Q.  Cooper,  to  whose  exer- 
tions in  developing  the  zoology  of  the  West  we  are  so  mach  indebted. 
We  letim  from  Dr.  Coopei^s  account  that  it  is  an  arboreal,  not  a  terres- 
trial species,  is  partly  diurnal,  and  feeds  upon  insects.  It  is  probably  a 
rare  bird,  to  judge  from  its  having  remained  so  long  undetected.  But 
Mr.  A.  J.  Grayson  lately  found  it  on  Socorro  Island,  off  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  while  several  specimens  have  been  taken  in  Arizona,  by  Lieut. 
C.  Bendire,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw.  The  former  found  it  breeding 
in  the  hollow  of  a  mezquite  stump. 

Note.— Ab  this  species  is  still  not  generally  known,  I  deviate  from  my  nsnal  course 
to  present  the  following  description  :  Bill  small  and  weak,  narrow  at  the  base,  which 
is  hidden  among  recurved  and  closely  appressed  bristly  feathers.    Facial  disk  imper- 
ktt   No  ear-tufts.    Wings  very  long,  but  rounded,  the  first  primary  only  f  the  third 
and  fourth,  which  are  equal  and  longest ;  second  equal  to  sixth.    Tail  of  moderate 
length,  not  graduated ;  the  rectrices  broad  at  the  tip.    Tarsi  nearly  naked,  the  feath- 
en  extending  bat  a  little  way  below  the  heel-joint ;  rest  of  the  tarsus,  aud  the  upper 
BQT&ces  of  the  toes,  sparsely  covered  with  short  bristly  hairs.    Middle  toe  and  claw 
aiboat  as  long  as  the  tarsus ;  hind  toe  lengthened.    Claws  remarkably  small,  weak, 
ud  Uttle  curved  ;  hardly  more  than  insessorial,  instead  of  raptorial,  in  character.  The 
foregoing  are  rather  the  generic  than  the  specific  characters,  and  are  those  upon  which 
the  genus  Micrathene  was  established.    It  agrees  with  Athene^  to  which  the  bird  was 
referred  by  its  discoverer,  in  the  imperfect  disk  and  mostly  naked  tarsi ;  but  is  other- 
wise quite  different  and  more  nearly  related  to  NyctaUy  Olaucidium,  &c.,  from  which 
MUD,  it  is  notably  distinct ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  established  genus  of  Owls  to  which 
the  species  could  probably  be  referred.    It  presents  an  entirely  peculiar  combination 
of  characters.    The  slight  claws  are  an  especial  feature.    The  allowing  account  of  the 
eolors,  &.c,f  is  compiled  from  the  ori^ual  description,  as  the  specimen  itself  is  not  at 
hind  at  time  of  writing.    Above  light  brownish-gray,  thickly  spotted  with  angular 
Wle  brown  dots,  especially  on  the  crown ;  those  on  the  back  larger ;  back  also  obso- 
fctely  barred  with  wavy  lines  of  the  same  color.    A  concealed  white  collar  on  back  of 
oeck,  forming  a  bar  across  the  middle  of  the  feathers,  which  are  plumbeous  at  base 
umI  brown  at  tip.    Quills  with  three  to  sis  spots  on  each  web,  those  of  the  inner  webs 
white,  those  of  outer  web -of  the  fourth,  third  and  second,  white,  the  others  brown. 
A  row  of  white  spots  on  lesser  coverts ;  four  on  upper,  seven  on  lower  series,  with  a 
low  of  light  brown  spots  between  ;  outer  secondaries  with  a  few  white  spots ;  outer 
scapulars  with  a  white  stripe,  edged  by  pale  brown  stripes  nearer  the  back ;  outer 
^g-fe^hers  dark  brown,  with  pale,  ashy  dots  near  the  ends  of  the  secondaries. 
Bee&ices  like  the  primaries,  the  light  spots  forming  five  broken  bars  and  a  narrow  ter- 
mioal  bar.    Feathers  above  the  eye  white,  with  black  spotted  shafts ;  below  it,  light 
l>iown,obsoletely  barred  with  dark  ;  bristles  at  base  of  bill  black  on  terminal  half.  Chin 
VQd  throat  white,  the  lower  feathers  light  brown,  the  white  forming  abroad  crescent  from 
Aide  to  side.    Sides  of  neck  narrowly  barred  with  ashy  and  light  and  dark  brown ; 
l^ieut  imperfectly  barred  and  blotched  with  the  same  colors ;  toward  the  abdomen, 
Uie  brown  forming  large  patches,  margined  with  grey  and  white.    Sides  more  grayish, 
tinsed  with  yellowish,  the  flanks  plumbeous;  tibivo  narrowly  barred  with  light  and 
wk  brown.    Tarsal  bristles  white ;  those  of  the  toes  yellowish.    Bill,  pale  green  ;  iris, 
^gbt  yellow.    Length,  6.25 ;  extent,  15.25 ;  wing,  4.50 ;  tail,  2.25  ;  tarsus,  0.90  ;  mid- 
^e  toe  and  claw,  1.30 ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  0.50 ;  gape,  0.45 ;  height  of  bill,  0.30 ;  width 
^t  base,  0.40. 
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Burrowing  Owl. 

a.  cunicularia. 

^fw  <mniculanaj  Mol.,  Sagg.  Stor.  Nat.  Chili,  1872,  343.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  292.— 
Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  63  {Noctua  ooguim&ana,  Briss.,  i,  525 ;  Coquimbo  ChoJ, 
Lath.,  Gen.  Syn.  i,  145).— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  201. — Meyen,  N.  Act.  Leop.  Car. 
xvi,  Snppl.  70.— LiCHT.,  Verz.  59.— Maxim.,  Beit,  iii,  248 ;  Reise,  ii,  191,  344. 

^a  cuniculariay  Fbuill£e,  Joum.  Obs.  Phys.  562, 

Noctua  cuntctrkria,  Darw.,  Joum.  Res.  145.— D^Orb.,  Voy.  128, 

^cuniculariay  Cuv.,  R^gne  Anim.  i,  2d  ed.  341. 

wMa  cunicularia,  Bp.,  O&erv.  Cuv.  R.  A.  50. 

•%(tpe(e8  cuniculariay  Sw.,  Classif.  Birds,  ii,  1837,  218. 
21 
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Athene  cumculariaf  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  38. — ^Dauw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  iii,  31. — Schomb.,  Gni 
ana,  ii,  731. — Biudges,  P.  Z.  8.  xi,  109 ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  xiii,  50U.— Gray,  Gen 
of  B.  sp.  19 ;  List  Br.  Mus.  92.— Pealk,  U.  S.  Expl.  Ex.  1848, 77.— Harti-.,  Ind 
Syst.  Azara,  4. 

Pholeoptytix  cuniculariaf  Kaup,  Mon.  Strig,  Gout.  Orn.  1852, 106.— Sci«  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8 
18G8, 143  (Buenos  Ayres). 

Strix  grallana,  Spix,  Av.  Braz.  i,  21.— Temm.,  P.  C.  146. 

Noctua  grallariaj  Stepii.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt,  ii,  67. — Less.,  Man.  i,  111 ;  Tr.  Orn.  102. 

Noctua  urucurecy  Less.,  Tr.  Cm.  103.— Tsch.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1844,  267 ;  Fo.  Pern,  116. 

AUiene  patagonicay  Peai^,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  1848,  78. 

b.  ffuadeloup(nins. 

Speotyto  cunicularia  var.  guadeloupensiSf  Ridgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  90. 

c.  hypogcea. 

Strix  cuniculariay  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  48,— Say,  Long's  Exp.  ii,  36,  200.— BB 
Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  68,  pi.  7,  f.  2;  Syn.  1828,  36.— Ndtt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  lia— Aw=r 
Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  264,  pi.  432. 

Sumia  amicidaria,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 23 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 1 19,  pi.  31.— DeKa y,  N.Y.  Zool.  ii, 

Athene  cuuiculariay  Bp.,  List,  1838,  6  (not  of  Gonsp.). — Gass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  60  (nee  ]^ 
una), — Kenx.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  20. — Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  3^ 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  157.— Kaup,  Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  201.— CaK!< 
Am.  Nat.  ii,  1869,  583  (biography).- Coop.,  B.  Gal.  i,  1870,  437. 

Ulula  cuniculariay  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  1832,  iii,  325. 

Speotyto  cunicularia  var.  hypo^Oia,  GoUES,  Key,  207. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  lfl74,  90, 

Strix  hypugoM,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  72. 

Athene  hypogeeaj  Bp.,  Gonsp.  i,  1850,  39  (hypogasa). — Woodu.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 62  {k-^/gfi 
^<ra).— Cass.,  III.  1854, 188  {hypugwa).—  Brew.,  N.  Am.  Oiil.  18^7,7^  (hypugaa).^ 
Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  59  (ftvpiM/cea).- Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  17.— Ci>op 
&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  ter.  1860,  157.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  154  (hypugan),^ 
Coop.,  B.  Gal.  i,  1870,  448  (hypugwaySTKV.y  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Tor.  1870.  Adi 
(*i/j>M<7«'o).— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  696  {hypugcea), — Allen,  Bull.  M.  G.  Z.  iii,  187^ 
180  (Kansas  and  Utah).— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873, 2  {hypugteay—HGLD,,  Pr.  Bo«t. 
Soc.  1872.  208  (hypugcea). 

Athene  (Speotyto)  hypogwaj  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869, 43,  No.  437. 

Sti'ix  californicaj  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  pi.  432  (name  on  plate). 

Athene  socialis,  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1846,  47.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857, 201  (Xalapa).- 
DRES8.,  Ibis,  1865,  330  (Texas). 

Note. — As  the  older  authors  generally  made  no  distinction  of  the  races,  the  term 
cunicularia  includes  all,  in  most  cases. 

Hah, — The  true  cunicularia  is  South  American ;  var.  guadeloupensis  is  considered  by  Kr. 
Ridgway  as  a  local  form,  of  Guadeloupe.  Var.  hypogtea  is  the  North  American  foroo* 
occurring  in  open  phices  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Middle 
America.  In  addition,  Gray  gives  Autillean  forms  of  Speotyto  under  the  names  of  d^ 
mingensiSy  Mull.  (dominicengiSy  Criit.),  and /usca,  Vieilh;  the  latter  is,  however,  an  entirely' 
different  bird,  while  the  former  is  scarcely  identitiable. 

List  of  specimens. 
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Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.— ^l&2S4y  Fort  Pierre;  9965,  Running  Water;  9066-bT< 
Loui)  Fork  of  Platte. 

Later  J5;ay«ii/ion«.— 54300-01,  60090,  60342-47,  Wyoming;  59843,  Soda  Springs,  Col- 
orado ;  60634-36,  Big  Sandy  Greek ;  61637,  Utah ;  61761-64,  Idaho. 

After  examination  of  many  Burrowing  Owls  from  all  parts  of  the  West,  in  the  field 
as  well  as  in  the  closet,  I  am  of  the  decided  opinion  that  the  differences  alleged  to 
exist  between  the  birds  of  opposite  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  no  foandation  io 
fact.  The  ascribed  distinctions  fall  largely  within  the  limit  of  individual  variation, 
and  may  be  observed  in  any  sufficient  series  of  specimens  from  a  single  locality.  Noi 
am  I,  indeed,  fully  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  ceparatin^  the  North  from  Uie  Sontfc 
American  bird,  although  in  view  of  some  slight  average  distinctions  tbey  may  be  held 
conventionally  at  any  rate,  as  climatic  races. 

The  Burrowing  Owl  is  the  only  bird  of  its  family  inhabiting,  in  an^ 
numbers^  the  entirely  treeless  regions  of  the  West,  and  may  be  consid 
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ereil  characteristic  of  tlie  plains.  Wherever  it  can  find  shelter  in  the 
holes  of  such  animals  as  wolves,  foxes,  and  badgers,  and  especially  of 
the  various  species  of  marmot  squirrels,  there  it  is  found  in  abundance; 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  small  colonies  are  observed  living  apart  from 
tbeir  ordinary  associates,  in  holes  apparently  dug  by  themselves.  They 
constitute  a  notable  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  arboricole  habits 
in  this  family,  being  specially  fitted  by  their  conformation  for  the  sub- 
terranean mode  of  life  for  which  they  are  designed,  and  are  further- 
more exceptional  in  their  gregarious  disposition,  here  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme. The  diffusion  of  the  species  in  the  West  is  so  general  that  there 
is  little  occasion  to  mention  particular  localities.  They  are  met  with  in 
anitable  situations  throughout  nearly  all  the  Missouri  region,  except  the 
easternmost,  and  are  especially  abundant  to  the  south  and  west.  The 
most  eastern  point  I  have  found  them  was  a  little  beyond  Fort  Riley,  in 
Kansas;  they  were  observed  in  great  numbers  thence  to  and  along  the 
Arkansas  River.  I  saw  them  near  Fort  Wingate,  in  New  Mexico. 
They  occur  in  various  parts  of  Arizona,  living  with  the  western  spermo- 
phile,  Cynomys  var.  gunnisani^  and  on  the  coastof  Southern  California  I 
fouud  them  plentiful  in  the  burrows  of  Spermophilus  beecheyi,  which  are 
numerous  on  the  plain  that  stretches  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  seashore. 
In  the  northwest.  Dr.  Hayden  remarks,  he  does  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  a  prairie-dog  village  that  was  not  inhabited  by  one  or  more 
pairs  of  the  birds.  South w:ird  they  extend  into  Mexico;  to  the  north 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  been  observed  beyond  the  United 
States  border,  and  I  Siiw  none  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Dakota. 
But  Dr.  Suckley  found  them  at  Fort  Benton,  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Missouri,  and,  with  Dr.  Cooper,  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Terri- 
tories. In  further  illustration  of  their  distribution,  I  insert  the  following 
communication  from  Mr.  Allen,  which  also  contains  some  interesting 
hio^phical  items: 

"We  found  the  Burrowing  Owl  a  more  or  less  frequent  inhabitant  of 
the  prairie-dog  "towns,"  from  Middle  Kansas  westward  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains  in  Colorado,  and  in  Southern  Wyoming;  also  in  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  in  Utah,  where  they  occupied  the  deserted 
holes  of  badgers  and  coyotes  in  the  absence  of  thoie  of  prairie-dogs. 
Contrary  to  the  exi)erience  of  Towusend  and  Say,  we  found  them  usually 
^ary  and  difficult  to  approach,  and,  when  once  fully  aroused,  they  were 
almost  sure  to  keep  out  of  reach.  Occasionally,  however,  they  showed  but 
little  timidity.  They  appear  to  live  in  small  colonies  of  several  pairs, 
these  colonies  being  generally  quite  widely  separated.  We  often  trav- 
eled a  whole  day  on  the  plains,  passing  most  of  the  time  through  a  suc- 
cession of  prairie-dog  villages,  without  perceiving  any  indication  of  the 
presence  of  the  Owls.  In  twice  crossing  South  Park  we  saw  none  whafc- 
^yer,  and  in  a  journey  thence  eastward  over  the  mountains  to  Colorado 
^ity,  we  met  with  the  Owls  but  once  or  twice,  although  the  western  prairie- 
dog  (Cyiwmys  var.  gunnUoni)  occurred  in  abundance.  Though  a  wide- 
fanging  species,  they  appear  to  be  quite  locally  distributed,  by  no  means 
inhabiting  all  the  prairie-dog  villages,  as  some  writers  have  rather  con- 
fidently affirmed.  Mr.  Townsend  says  that  Hhe  Indians  assert,  with 
Sfeat  confidence,  that  it  retires  into  its  burrow  and  spends  the  winter 
in  a  torpid  state.'  I  found,  however,  both  the  prairie-dogs  and  the  Bur- 
rowing Owls  abroad  and  very  active  on  pleasant  days  in  December  and 
January,  on  the  plains  of  Western  Kansas,  although  the  temperature 
often  fell  nearly  to  zero  (Fahrenheit)  during  the  nights  following.  I 
vas  also  assured  by  old  residents  of  the  plains  that  both  these  animals 
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are  frequently  seen  abroad  during  pleasant  weather  throughout  the 
winter." 

Having  been  noticed  by  the  earlier  writers  in  special  connection  witl 
the  singular  settlements  of  tbe  jn^airiedog  (Cynomys  ludoviciann^)^  anc 
the  life  relations  of  the  two  creatures  being  really  intimate  in  verj 
many  localities,  an  almost  inseparable  association  of  ideas  has  beei 
brought  about,  which  is  only  partly  true;  and  it  was  a  long  time  l>efon 
the  whole  truth  in  the  case  became  apparent.  When  comi>et<ent  ob 
servers,  familiar  with  tlie  animals,  disagree,  Jis  they  have,  respecting 
the  kind  and  degree  of  rehition  between  the  bird  and  the  mammals,  w< 
need  not  be  surprised  at  conflict  of  opinion  in  the  books  of  uaturalisti 
who  never  saw  either  of  them  alive.  The  case  is  further  complicated  b.) 
the  introduction  of  the  rattlesnakes ;  and  no  little  pure  bosh  is  in  typ< 
respecting  the  harmonious  and  contidential  relations  imagined  to  sub 
sist  between  the  trio,  which,  like  the  ''happy  family"  of  Barnum,  leac 
Utopian  existences.  According  to  the  dense  bathos  of  such  nursery 
tales,  in  this  underground  Elysium  the  snakes  give  their  rattles  to  the 
puppies  to  play  with,  the  old  dogs  cuddle  the  Owlets,  and  farm  out  then 
own  litters  to  the  grave  and  careful  birds;  when  an  Owl  and  a  dog  come 
home,  paw-in-wing,  they  are  often  mistaken  by  their  respective  progeny, 
the  little  dogs  nosing  the  Owls  in  search  of  the  maternal  font,  and  the 
old  dogs  left  to  wonder  why  the  baby  Owls  will  not  nurse.  It  is  a  pity 
to  sj)oil  a  good  story  for  the  sake  of  a  few  facts,  but  as  the  case  stands, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
to  take  it  up.  First,  as  to  the  reptiles,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are 
like  other  rattlesnakes,  dangerous,  venomous  creatures;  they  have  no 
business  in  the  burrows,  and  are  filter  no  good  when  they  do  enter. 
They  wriggle  into  the  holes,  partly  because  there  is  no  other  place  fc»r 
them  to  crawl  into  on  the  bare,  flat  plain,  and  partly  in  search  of  Owl8' 
eggs.  Owlets,  and  puppies,  to  eat.  Next,  the  Owls  themselves  are  simplv 
attracted  to  the  villnges  of  prairie-dogs  as  the  most  convenient  places! 
for  shelter  and  nidification,  where  they  find  eligible  ready-made  barrow^ 
and  are  spared  the  trouble  of  digging  for  themselves.  Community  ol 
interest  makes  them  gregarious  to  an  extent  unusual  among  rapacious 
birds ;  while  the  exigencies  of  life  on  the  plains  cast  their  lot  with  the 
rodents.  That  the  Owls  live  at  ease  in  the  settlements,  and  on  familial 
terras  with  their  four-footed  neighbors,  is  an  undoubted  fact;  but  thai 
they  inhabit  the  same  burrows,  or  have  any  intimate  domestic  relations. 
is  quit^  another  thing.  It  is  no  proof  that  the  quadruped  and  the  bird? 
live  together,  that  they  are  often  seen  to  scuttle  at  each  other's  heeU 
into  the  same  hole  when  alarmed ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  two  simpljs 
seek  the  nearest  shelter,  independently  of  each  other.  The  probability 
is,  that  young  dogs  often  furnish  a  meal  to  the  Owls,  and  that,  in  return. 
the  latter  are  often  robbed  of  their  eggs ;  while  certainly  the  young  ol 
both,  and  the  Owls'  eggs,  are  eaten  by  the  snakes.  In  the  larger  settle 
ments  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  burrows,  many  occupied 
by  the  dogs,  but  more,  i^erhaps,  vacant.  These  latter  are  the  homes  ol 
the  Owls.  Moreover,  the  ground  below  is  honey-combed  with  comma 
nicating  passages,  leading  in  every  direction.  If  the  underground  plan 
could  be  mapped,  it  would  resemble  the  city  of  Boston,  with  its  tortuonii 
and  devious  streets.  The  dogs  are  continually  busy  in  fair  weather  in 
rei)airing  and  extending  their  establishments;  the  main  entrances  maj 
l)e  compared  to  the  stump  of  a  hollow  tree,  the  interior  of  which  com- 
municates with  many  hollow  branches  that  moreover  intersect,  these 
passages  finally  ending  in  little  pockets,  the  real  home  of  the  tinimala 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  respex^tive  retreats  of  a  dog  and  an  Owl 
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may  have  but  one  vestibule,  but  even  this  does  not  imply  that  they  nest 
together.  It  is  strong  evidence  in  point,  that  usually  there  are  the 
fewest  Owls  in  the  towns  most  densely  populated  by  the  dogs,  and  con- 
versely. Scarcity  of  food,  of  water,  or  some  obscure  cause,  often  makes 
the  dogs  emigrate  from  one  locality  to  another;  it  is  in  such  "deserted 
villages''  that  the  Owls  are  usually  seen  in  the  greatest  numbers.  I  have 
never  seen  them  so  numerous  as  in  places  where  there  were  plenty  of 
boles,  but  where  scarcely  a  stray  dog  remained. 

As  already  intimated,  the  Owls  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  dog- 
towns,  nor  even  to  the  similar  communities  of  other  gregarious  sperujo- 
phiies.  They  sometimes  occupy  the  underground  deiis  of  w  olves,  foxes, 
and  badgers.  In  South  America,  the  representative  race  lives  among  the 
bizcachas  (Lagostomus  triehodactylus)  that  inhabit  the  Pampas.  On 
«ome  occasions  the  birds  have  been  found  alone,  residing  apparently  in 
harrows  excavated  by  themselves,  as  aheady  stated.  They  are  by  no 
means  nocturnal ;  able  to  endure  the  sunlight  without  inconvenience, 
they  may  be  observed  abroad  at  all  hours.  It  has  been  stated  that,  in 
the  autumn,  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  they  retire  into  their  bur- 
rows to  hybernate — a  fable  matching  the  ()ne  that  ascribes  to  Swallows 
the  habit  of  diving  into  the  mud  to  pass  the  winter  in  repose  along  with 
torpid  frogs.  In  most  localities  the  birds  are  abroad  tbe  year  round  ; 
their  disappearance,  in  inclement  regions,  is  accomplished,  if  at  all,  by 
ordinary  migration.  In  California  I  saw  them,  bright  and  lively  as 
cricketii,  in  November. 

I  never  undertook  to  unearth  the  nest  of  a  Burrowing  Owl,  but  others 

kave  been  more  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

^r.  Cooper  says  that  he  once  dug  two  fresh  eggs  out  of  a  burrow,  which 

'e  followed  down  for  three  feet,  and  then  traced  live  feet  horizontally, 

3t  the  end  of  which  he  found  an  enlarged  chamber,  \vhere  the  eggs  were 

deposited  on  a  few  feathers.    In  his  interesting  note  in  the  American  Nat- 

^**aliiif,  Dr.  C.  S.  Canfield  gives  a  more  explicit  account  of  the  nesting: 

**  1  once  took  pains  to  dig  out  a  nest  of  tbe  Athene  cunwularia.     I  found 

^liat  the  burrow  was  about  four  feet  long,  and  the  nest  was  only  about 

^^0  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.    The  nest  was  made  in  a  cavity 

pt*  the  ground,  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  well  filled  with  dry,  sott 

^Orse-dung,  bits  of  an  old  blanket,  and  fur  of  a  coyote  (Cants  Uitrans) 

^llat  I  had  killed  a  few  days  before.    One  of  the  parent  birds  was  on 

^lie  nest,  and  I  captured  it.    It  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  nest, 

^Xren  when  entirely  uncovered  with  the  shovel  and  exposed  to  the  open^ 

^ir.    It  fought  bravely  with  beak  and  claws.    I  found  seven  young  ones,' 

[>«rhaps  eight  or  ten  days  old,  well  covered  with  down,  but.  without  any^ 

t^athers.   The  whole  nest,  as  well  as  the  birds  (old  and  young),  swarmed 

^^ith  fleas.    It  was  the  filthiest  nest  I  ever  saw.    In  the  passage  leading 

^o  it  there  were  small  scrai)s  of  dead  animals,  such  as  pieces  of  the  skin 

"the  antelope,  half  dried  and  half  putrified;  the  skin  of  the  coyote, 

c;  and  near  the  nest  were  the  remains  of  a  snake  that  I  had  killed 

t^odays  before,  a  large  Coluber  f  two  feet  long.    The  birds  had  begun 

^tthe  snake's  head,  and  had  picked  off  the  liesh  clean  from  the  vertebrae 

5i.ml  ribs  for  about  one-half  its  length  ;  the  other  half  of  the  snake  was 

^ntiie.   The  material  on  which  the  young  birds  rested  was  at  least  three 

inches  deep.     *      *      *      •     There  are  very  few  birds  that  carry  more 

*Tibbish  into  the  Jiest  than  the  Athene;  and  even  the  Vultures  are  not 

^wch  more  filthy.    I  am  satisfied  that  the  A,  cunieularia  lays  a  larger 

iiomber  of  eggs  than  is  attributed  to  it  in  Dr.  Brewer's  book  (four).    I 

We  fre^piently  seen,  late  in  the  season,  six,  seven,  or  eight  young  birds 

standing  around  the  mouth  of  a  burrow,  isolated  from  others  in  such  a 
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manner  that  I  could  not  suppose  that  they  belonged  to  two  or  rrn 
families." 

The  same  writer  has  some  further  remarks,  so  strongly  corroborati 
of  what  has  preceded,  that  I  will  quote  his  words  again.  Speaking 
the  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  the  birds  he  had  seen  in  Galifoni 
he  (jontinues :  "  Where  I  have  seen  them,  they  always  live  in  the  i 
serted  or  unoccupied  burrows  of  the  ground  squirrel  (Spemwphil 
beecheyi),  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  able  to  drive  out  t 
Spermophiles  from  their  habitations,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  this.  It 
true  that  there  were,  in  that  region,  a  large  number  of  nnoccupi 
burrows  wherever  there  was  a  colony  of  Spermophiles;  so  that  the 
was  no  lack  of  unoccupied  habitations  for  the  Owls  to  take  possessi 
of.  But  I  have  noticed  that  wherever  there  was  a  large  number  of  i 
Owls,  very  few  or  no  Spermophiles  lived.  One  or  two  Owls  would  oe 
sionally  be  seen  among  a  colony  of  Spermophiles ;  but  they  never 
peared  to  enter  the  same  hole  or  burrow  with  a  squirrel,  and  I  k ; 
never  seen  a  squirrel  enter  a  burrow  that  was  occupied  by  Owls,  lii 
ever  much  tempted  by  fear  he  might  be  to  enter  the  first  hole  he  slio 
come  to.  True,  the  Spermophile  never  likes  to  enter  any  burrow  but 
own,  and  will  run  past  any  number  of  inviting  entrances,  in  order  th 
he  may  at  last  hide  himself  in  his  own  domicile.  But  aside  from  tbi 
I  believe  that  the  squirrels  are  afraid  of  the  Owls,  and  do  not  dare  i 
intrude  upon  them." 

The  notes  of  the  Burrowing  Owl  are  peculiar.  The  birds  do  nc 
''hoot,"  nor  is  there  anything  lugubrious  or  foreboding  in  their cr^ 
Sometime  they  chuckle,  chatter,  and  squeal  in  an  odd  way,  as  if  the 
had  caught  a  habit  of  barking  from  the  "dogs"  they  live  with,  am 
were  trying  to  imitate  the  sound.  But  their  natural  cry  is  curioasi; 
similar  to  that  of  the  Rain  Crow,  or  Cuckoo  of  America — so  much  so 
that  more  than  one  observer  has  been  deceived.  They  scream  hoarsel; 
when  wounded  and  caught,  though  this  is  but  seldom,  since,  if  any  lif' 
remains,  they  scramble  quickly  into  a  hole  and  are  not  easy  to  recovei 
The  flight  is  perfectly  noiseless,  like  that  of  other  Owls,  owing  to  th» 
peculiar  downy  texture  of  the  plumage.  By  day  they  seldom  flyfji 
from  the  entrance  of  their  burrow,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  mount  in  theaii 
1  never  saw  one  on  wing  more  than  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  just  Ion 
enough  for  it  to  pass  from  one  hillock  to  another,  as  it  does  by  skimmiw 
low  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  rapid,  easy,  and  rather  graceft 
manne>.  They  live  chiefly  upon  insects,  esi>ecially  grasshoppers;  th< 
also  feeil  upon  lizards,  as  I  once  determined  by  dissection,  and  there 
no  doubt  that  young  prairie-dogs  furnish  them  many  a  meal.  Uiid' 
ordinary  circumstances  they  are  not  very  shy  or  difficult  to  procure; 
once  secured  several  specimens,  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  I  fear,  left  son 
others  to  languish  and  die  in  their  holes.  As  commonly  observe* 
perched  on  one  of  the  innumerable  little  eminences  that  mark  a  do. 
town,  amid  their  curious  surroundings,  they  present  a  spectacle  d( 
easily  forgotten.  Their  figure  is  peculiar,  with  their  long  legs  and  she 
tail;  the  element  of  the  grotesque  is  never  wanting;  it  is  hard  to  sj 
whether  they  look  most  ludicrous  as  they  stand  stitfly  erect  and  motio 
less,  or  when  they  suddenly  turn  tail  to  duck  into  the  hole,  or  wh( 
engaged  in  their  various  antics.  Bolt  upright,  on  what  may  be  imagiiu 
their  rostrum,  they  gaze  about  with  a  bland  and  self-satisfied,  but  ear 
est  air,  as  if  about  to  address  an  audience  upon  a  subject  of  great  pit 
and  moment.  They  suddenly  bow  low,  with  profound  gravity,  and  risii 
as  abruptly,  they  begin  to  twitch  their  face  and  roll  their  eyes  al)out 
the  most  mysterious  manner,  gesticulating  wildly,  every  now  and  tb" 
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/MDding  forward  till  the  breast  almost  toaches  the  ground,  to  propound 
tlie  argument  with  more  telling  eiiect.  Then  they  face  about  to  address 
the  rear,  that  all  may  alike  feel  the  force  of  their  logic;  they  draw  them- 
selves up  to  their  fullest  height,  outwardly  calm  and  self-contained, 
paosiiig  in  the  discourse  to  note  its  effect  upon  the  audience,  and  collect 
their  wits  for  the  next  rhetorical  flourish.  And  no  distant  likeness  be- 
tween these  frothy  orators  and  others  is  found  in  the  celerity  with 
^hich  they  subside  and  seek  their  holes  on  the  slightest  intimation  of 
danger. 

[Note. — ^The  foregoing  pases  iucliulo  all  the  species  of  Striffidw  at  present  known  to 
inhabit  North  America,  nortE  of  Mexico.] 

Family  FALCONID^  :  Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey. 

CIRCUS  CYANEUS  var.  HUDSONIUS,  (Linn.)  Schl 

Marsh  Hawk;  Harrier. 

a.  cyanetis, 

hkocifaneus,  LiNN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  176C,  126  {Avcipiter  canthus,  Edw.,  v,33,  pi.  225).— 
Retz,  Fn.  Suec.  64.— Gm.,  Svst.Nat.  i,  1788, 276.— Lath.,  Iiid.  Orn.  i,  1790,  31).— 
Daud..  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  174.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  163.— Temm.,  Man.  Orn, 
1815,  aT) ;  and  of  earlier  authors  generally. 
Cirau  eyaneus,  Hoik,  Isis,  182-3,  549:  1828,  306.— Lkss.,  Man.  i,  105.— Flem.,  Br.  An. 
5;^.— Macgil.,  Rap.  Br.  B.  298  ;  Hist.  Br.  B.  iii,  366.— Keys  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur. 
1840, 31.— Schl.,  Rev.  Grit.  1844,  6.— Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  32,  pi.  11,  f.  1.— Gould, 
B.  Eur.  pi.  33. — Buehm,  V.  D.  93 ;  Isis,  1832, 839 ;  and  of  late  authors  generally. 
HrcM  (Strigiccpfi)  cifaneus,  Kaup,  Mus.  Senck.   1845,  258.— Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1863,  17. 
^*Ueo  cyancHSy  Jenyxs,  Man.  Brit.  Vert.  An.  89. 
^gictps  cyaneuSj  Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850.  35. 

^^^  pygargus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  176(5,  12<)  {Pygargua  Antiq.  ;  Ace.  falco  torquatits^ 
Bri88.,  i,  345).— Retz.,  Fn.  Suec.  (>5. — Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  227.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  i,  1790,  39.— Naum.,  V.  D.  i,  1822,  391,  pi.  38,  39;  and  of  many  authors. 
^♦>CM  pygargtiSf  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  324.— Steph.,  Shaw's  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  41. — Eyt., 

Cat.  Br.  B.  5.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  18:57,  212. 
^^gioeps  2>ygargu8y  Bp.,  List,  1838,  5. 

^aloo  nacrouruSy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  269.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  29  (based  on 

AcclpiUr  macrourusj  S.  G.  Gm.,  It.  i,  48  ;  N.  C.  Petrop.  xv,  439,  pi.  8 ;  Lepech., 

It.  i,  59).— Daud..  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  90.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1(U)  (Strickland). 

^^ulco grimin,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  275.— L.vth.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 37. — Daud.,  Tr.  Orn. 

_  ii,  1800,  114. 

-^^ilco  albicans,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  276.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  38  (based  on  Ace. 

laniarius  albicans,  Briss.,  i,  367). 
'^'Olco  nontanus  (3,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,   1788,  278.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  48  (based  on 

Ace  falco  montanus  cinereus,  Briss.,  i,  355). 
-^tiicobohemicM,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  279.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  43. 
•f^  cinereus,  Poseg.,  It.  29. 
^^ko  rHbiginottus,  Poseg.,  It.  29.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  27.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800, 

167.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  170. 
-jjifco  ranirornj?.  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  Suppl.  ii,  7  (Strickland). 
J;f^  strigiceps,  Niuse.,  Orn.  Suec.  i,  21. 
^fau  galUnarius,  Savl,  Descr.  Egyp.  i,  91.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  84.— Vieill.,  Noqv.  Diet. 

d^Hist.  Nat.  iv,  459 ;  Fn.  F^auf.  26,  pi.  ii,  f.  1,2. 
^/^ua  variegatus,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  dllist.  Nat.  iv,  466  ;  Enc.  Moth,  iii,  1216. 
^»''cif«  ayfithua,  Leach,  Cat.  1816,  9. 
^'I'cui  dnereuM,  Brbhm,  V.  D.  94  ;  Isis,  1832,  843. 
"joclpi/er  vari{U)Uut,  Pall.,  Zoop:.  R.  A.  i,  364. 
'^if^argua  diapar,  Koch.,  Syst.  Baier.  Zool.  128. 

b.  hudsonius. 

^^loo  hudsonius,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  128  (Pygargua  canadenais,  Edw.,  107 ;  Accipiter 
freti-hudsonis,  Briss.,  vi,  App.  18).— Gm.,  i,  1788, 277.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  173,— 
Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  165 
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Circtts  hudsonius,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  36,  pi.  9.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1854.  108. — 
Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  1857,  42.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  38.—Newb.,  R  R  R.  Kep.vi, 
1857,  74.— Kenn.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  19.— Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  33.— Coop.  4: 
Suck.,  ibid,  xii,  1859,  150.— IIayd.,  Rep.  1862,  153.— Coues,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad. 
1866,  49.— Ridow.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  141.— Sti5V.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter. 
1870, 4()2.— Merk.,  ibuh  1872, 698.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 2 ;  and  of  most  aothors. 

Circus  {Strigiccps)  hudsoniuSj  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  37,  No.  365. 

Strhgicfps  hudsonius,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  35. 

Falco  uliginosHH,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  278.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  40.— Daud., Tr. 
Orn.  ii,  1800,  '173.— Sab.,  App.  Frank.  Jouru.  671.— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  vi,  1812, 
67,  pi.  51,  f.  2  (Alarsh  Hawk,  Ei)W.,  pi.  291 ;  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No.  105 ;  Gen.  Syn.  i,  9U). 

Circus  uUffinosuSy  Vieili-,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  37.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  20,  pi.  3,  f,  6,7. 

Circus  {Sirigiceps)  uJiginosus,  Kaup,  Mus.  Seuck.  1845,  258. 

Strigiceps  uUginosus,  Bp.,  List,  18:^,  5.— Kaup,  Mon.  Falc.  Cout.  Om.  1850,  58. 

Falco  varicgatusy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  276. 

Circus  rariegaiuSf  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  37. 

Falco  albidus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  276. 

Falco  buffoniiy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  277.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  172. 

Falco  cganeuSy  vars.  ii  et  7,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  40. 

Falco  glaucus,  suh-cwruleuSj  et  ranivorus,  Bautr.,  Trav.  1791,  290. 

Falco  curopogislusj  Bosc— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  110. 

Circus  europogistusy  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  36,  pi.  8. 

Falco  hyemalis  var.,  Latil,  Ind.  Orn.  Suppl.  8  (Strickland). 

Falco  wruginosus  var.,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  117  (Strickland). 

Falco  picatus,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  167  (Strickland). 

Falco  ccesiuHj  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geo^.  2d  Am.  ed.  315. 

Falco  cyancus,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  30,  pi.  12  ;  Syn.  1828,  33,  sp.  No.  22  :  Isis,  1832,  103&— 
NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  109.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  396,  pi.  356.— Peab.,  Rep. 
Om.  Mass.  18:59,  82. 

Circuit  cyaneus,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  19.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  105,  pi.  26. — GiR.,  B.  L.  L 
1844,  21.— WooDiL,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  61. 

Butco  (Circus)  cyaneusf  var.  f  americunus^  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  55,  pi.  29. 

Circus  cyaneus  hudsonius,  Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  1862,  Circij  p.  2. 

Circus  cyaneus  var.  hudsoniusy  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 181. — Coues,  Key,  1872,210, 
fig.  159.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  214. 

(}.  cinereus. 

Circus  cinereus,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  iv,  1816,  454;  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1213.— 

Darw.,  Voy.  Beag.  iii,  30. — D'Orhig.,  Syn.  A  v.  Mag.  Zool.  1837;  Voy.  Am. 

Merid.  110.— Bridges,  P.  Z.  S.  ix,  109 ;  Ann.  Nat  Hist,  xiii,  500. — Gray,  Gen. 

of  B. ;  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  80.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  254. 
Circus  cyaneus  var.  cinereus,  RiDGW. — B.  B.  &.  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  214. 
Circus  compestriSy  Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1213. 
Circus  histrionicus,  QuoY,  Zool.  Jouru.  ii,  271.— Kl^'G,  i6W.  425;  Isis,  1830, 1182;  Voy. 

Beag.  i,  532.-LK8S.,  Tr.  Orn.  85. 
Falco  histrionicusj  QuoY,  Voy.  Uranie,  93,  pi.  15,  16. 
Stiigiceps  histrionicuSy  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  35. 
Spiziacircus  histrionicuSy  Kaup,  Mon.  Falc.  Cout.  Orn.  1650,  59. 

Hab. — Europe,  Asia.    Var.  hudsonicvs  throughout  North  America.    Vay.  cinfrettsm 
South  America. 

List  of  specimens. 


19121 
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181 

(? 

E.Fk.  Tongue  R.    9 

:G.  H.  Trook.. 

18.00 
22.00 

41.00 
43.50 

14.00 

l5uU) 

1 

Sept.  15,  1859  do 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5160,  Cedar  Island;  5161,  Fort  Randall,  Dakota; 
5162,  Running  Water. 

lAiter  Expeditions.— ^dS'My  Colorado;  60339-41,  Wyoming;  60625,  Uintah  Mountains; 
60626-7,  North  Platte  River ;  62237,  Idaho. 

With  this  species  I  begin  an  account  of  our  diurnal  Reptorcs  that 
miglit  be  indefinitely  prolonged  were  I  disposed  to  enlarge  upon  *'  natu- 
ral affinities"  at  the  reader's  expense.  Mr.  William  Swainson,  an  ingen- 
ious and  not  entirely  unimaginative  writer,  who  entertained  i)cealiar 
ideas  and  was  not  fastidious  in  choosing  the  means  to  uphold  them, 
found  the  Marsh  Hawk  a  more  attractive,  if  not  a  more  profitable,  sab- 
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ject  of  speculation  than  we  are  now  likely  to  discover  it  to  be.    Since 
mere  opinions  in  such  cases  usually  seem  more  valuable  to  tlieir  au- 
thors than  others  find  them,  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  science 
requires  us  to  disagree  with  the  wit  who  met  the  objection  that  facts 
did  not  support  his  theory,  by  remarking,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
facts.    So  tar  from  agreeing  respecting  the  natural   aflinities  of  the 
Marsh  Hawk,  ornithologists  have  not  succeeded  in  agreeing  upon  a 
name  for  it.     If  one  will  collate  the  synonyms  of  the  species,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  contemplate  a  great  license  ornithology  has  taken  in  the 
manufacture  of  nominal  species.    Ornithology  wears  a  histrionic  mask, 
never  wholly  laid  aside  :  and  has  its  comic  aspect,  which  becomes  promi- 
uent  when  we  see  what  is  often  said  about  birds — how  many  parts  they 
are  made  to  play  in  books,  for  which  nature  never  designed  them, 
when  we  note  their  appearance  in  different  characters  at  the  hands  of 
successive  literary  costumers.     After  the  play  of  birds,  to  which  authors 
invite  us,  is  over,  it  is  well,  sometimes,  to  go  into  the  woods  and  fields 
with  the  birds,  and  see  how  they  look  with  their  doniiuos  off. 

It  is  suflScient  for  my  present  purpose  to  state,  that  the  Marsh  Hawk 
combiues,  to  a  notable  degree,  the  characters  of  several  rai)torial  types, 
bein^,  in  particular,  a  link  between  Hawks  and  Owls ;  and  that  our 
bird  is  a  geographical  variety  of  the  European.    These  facts  established, 
the  theories  that   might  be  based   upon   them   may  be  disregarded. 
Audubon's  plate  is  a  good  portrait  of  the  bird.    It  has  a  queer  owlish 
physiognomy,  produced  by  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  especially  by  the 
niff  of  modified  feathers,  which,  in  its  higher  development,  is  character- 
istic of  the  JStrigidce.    This  analogy  is  strengthened  by  a  peculiar  soft 
teitnre  of  the  plumage.    Yet  the  bird  is  not  in  the  least  degree  noctur- 
nal, as  some  of  the  Buzzards  are  to  a  certain  extent.    In  its  general 
habits  and  structure,  the  Harrier  is  allied  to  ordinary  Buzzards ;  yet  its 
lorg  wings  and  tail  are  nearer  those  of  Hawks  of  the  genus  Acci2)it€rj 
l>irds  whose  spirit,  however,  it  lacks.    Its  changes  of  plumage  and  sex- 
'lal  differences  are  peculiar.    It  differs  from  most  Hawks  in  its  mode  of 
*^t?8tiDg.    Briefly,  then,  birds  of  the  genus  Circus  look  like  Owls,  behave 
Hke  Buzzards,  nest  like  Vultures,  and  change  color  like  no  other  birds 
of  the  group  to  which  they  belong. 

The  terrestrial  nidification  of  this  bird,  in  which  it  stands  apart  from 
*t«kind  and  approaches  the  CatharteSj  is  well  known;  but  accounts  of 
^te  nesting  are  at  variance  in  detail.  Some  say  that  the  nest  is  built 
^f  "sticks,  reeds,  straw,  leaves,  and  similar  materials  heaped  together, 
^ud  is  lined  with  feathers,  hair,  or  other  soft  substances" — a  statement 
^CK)  comprehensive  to  be  successfully  attacked.  Such  a  nest  would  be 
^o  comfortable  that  it  is  a  wonder  the  birds  have  not  the  good  taste  to 
^se  it.  It  has  been  said,  again,  that  the  only  materials  used  "  were 
^ried  grasses,  which  were  woven  together  rather  neatly."  To  this  state- 
ment exception  is  taken  by  a  writer  whose  science  is  better  than  his 
iTfammar,  in  this  wise :  **  I  should  doubt  the  power  they  possess  in  so 
^otDbining  the  materials  of  their  nest  as  to  cause  them  to  ai)pear  to  be 
^oven.  In  many  instances  they  merely  trample  down  the  grass  in  the 
^^adow,  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  bare  turf;  and  when  they  pretend 
^^  build  a  nest,  it  will  not  compare  in  architecture  with  that  of  the  com- 
^*^ou  hen."  This  is  rather  severe  on  the  Marsh  Hawk, -though  probablj' 
^^Qe.  But  Audubon  speaks  of  a  nest  that  he  saw  :  "  It  was  made  of  dry 
^'^ss,  •  •  •  •  pretty  regularly  and  compactly  disposed,  especially 
^^  the  interior,  on  which  much  care  appeared  to  be  bestowed.  No 
^^atbers  or  other  materials  had  been  used  in  its  construction,  not  even 
'^  twig."    This  account  of  Audubon's  applies  very  nearly  to  the  only 
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nest  of  the  Marsh  Hawk  I  ever  discovered  myself— one  that  I  foand  at 
Pembina,  Dakota,  June  3, 1873.  It  was  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of 
a  hirge  patch  of  wild  roses,  near  the  border  of  the  woods  along  the 
river.  There  was  no  depression  of  the  ground ;  the  cavity  of  the  nest 
was  slight;  its  diameter,  about  twelve  inches;  its  height,  about  three 
inches.  The  base  was  a  few  rose-bush  twigs,  upon  which  rested  a  mass 
of  dried  grasses,  rather  neatly  and  for  the  most  part  circularly  dis- 
posed ;  there  was  no  special  lining  whatever.  The  eggs  are  variously 
rated  bv  writers  from  three  to  six  in  number.  In  this  instance  there 
were  live,  slightly  incubated  at  the  date  mentioned.  Four  or  five  ap- 
pears to  be  the  ordinary  number.  The  eggs  are  broadly  oval,  and 
nearlv  equal  in  contour  at  both  ends.  My  specimens  measured  as  fol- 
lows: 1.87  by  1.45;  1.8C  by  1.45;  1.82  by  1.44;  1.80  by  1.45;  1.80  by  1.42. 
They  were  dull  white,  with  the  faintest  possible  greenish  shade;  there 
were  no  evident  spots,  but  much  mechanical  soiling.  In  numerous 
other  si)ecimens  I  have  examined,  the  bluish  or  greenish  shade  is  much 
stronger;  and,  authors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  some  sets  dis- 
play markings,  often  pale  and  obscure  it  is  true,  but  too  evident  to  be 
easily  overlooked.  These  consist  of  irregular  surface-markings,  in  small 
spots  and  larger  blotches,  of  pale  brown,  with  other  shell-spots  of  lilac, 
lav(»nder,  or  pale  neutral  tint.  In  this  wide  range  of  variation,  eggs 
from  the  same  nest  not  seldom  differ,  though  any  one  clutch  is  usually 
much  the  same  throughout.  I  have  seen  much  smaller  eggs  than  those 
the  measurements  of  which  are  above  given. 

In  the  case  just  given,  I  had  seen  the  pair  of  binls  for  several  days, 
but  could  not  trace  them  to  their  nest;  at  length,  however,  I  stumbled 
upon  it  by  accident ;  the  female  was  setting,  and  did  not  fly  up  until  I 
was  within  a  few  feet  of  her,  my  approach  being  hidden  by  the  bushes. 
She  flew  hurriedly  away,  with  loud  cries,  which  soon  brought  the  male; 
and  the  pair  circled  for  some  minutes  overhead.  The  male  was  quite 
shy  and  perfectly  mute ;  the  female,  on  the  contrary,  circled  close  over- 
head, and  continually  uttered  a  harsh  note.  I  contented  myself  with 
securing  the  nest  and  eggs,  not  caring  to  take  the  life  of  the  devoted 
mother.  The  same  season  I  almost  constantly  saw  Marsh  Bawks 
throughout  Northern  Dakota;  they  were  the  most  abundant  and  uni- 
versally distributed  of  all  the  rapacious  birds.  In  July,  at  Turtle 
Mountain,  several  pairs  had  bred  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  our  camps; 
and  on  one  occasion  I  secured  a  family  of  five,  newly  on  wing — the  male 
alone  escaping.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  brown  birds  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  in  blue  plumage;  in  fact,  I  saw  scarcely  a  dozen 
of  the  latter  during  the  whole  season.  These  birds  showed  little  of  the 
wariness  most  Hawks  display-,  and  almost  any  number  could  have  been 
secured.  The  craws  of  those  examined  contained  insects,  especially 
grasshoppers,  with  remains  of  small  quadrui)eds  and  reptiles. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  North  American  Marsh  Hawk  is 
coextensive  with  the  continent.  In  most  localities  it  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  representatives  of  the  family,  and  may  be  seen  the  \rhole 
year.  But  it  is,  at  least  partially,  migratory;  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
individuals  do  not  reside  permanently  in  all  localities,  nor  even  in  those 
where  the  bird,  as  a  species,  is  seen  at  all  seasons.  In  general,  the  ma- 
jority of  individuals  are  bred  further  north  than  those  places  where  they 
reside  most  of  the  year ;  and  the  further  south  we  proceed,  the  fewer 
birds  are  found  during  the  summer.  In  most  parts  of  British  America, 
over  the  vast  extent  of  which  the  bird  ranges,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  seen 
during  only  a  portion  of  the  year,  when  the  food  supply  is  assured 
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The  presence  of  water  seems  a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence. 
Along  the  Missouri  River  it  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  Hawks,  not 
even  excepting  the  Sparrow  Hawk.  1  took  numerous  individuals  at 
Fort  Randall.  On  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas,  over  the  salt-marshes,  I 
found  it  more  plentiful  than  all  other  Hawks  together.  In  traveling  by 
nul  through  the  flat,  fertile,  and  well-watered  districts  of  Minnesota  and 
Iowa,  in  October,  I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  these  birds  I  saw ; 
they  were  almost  continually  in  view,  and  sometimes  several  would  be 
seen  at  a  time  circling  over  the  prairie,  almost  as  if  hunting  in  x)acks. 
The  bird  ma3^  be  recognized  at  any  reasonable  distance  by  its  peculiar 
configuration,  produced  by  the  length  of  the  wings  and  tail,  its  easy 
sailing  flight,  the  singular  bluish  and  white  coloration  of  the  adult  male, 
and  the  conspicuous  white  patch  on  the  root  of  the  tail  of  the  female 
and  young.  Probably  none  of  our  Hawks  can  be  called  properly  gre- 
garious, but  the  Marsh  Hawk  comes  the  nearest  to  being  so ;  the  young 
are  said  to  hunt  for  some  time  in  company,  a  statement  that  my  ob- 
servations probably  confirm.  When  mated,  the  pairs  of  old  birds 
display  the  affection  and  fidelity  for  which  most  rai)acious  birds  are 
noted,  keeping  close  company  as  long  as  their  cares  and  delights  are 
shared. 

The  Marsh   Harrier  belongs  among    the    "ignoble"  birds  of   the 
falconers,  but  is  neither  a  weakling  nor  a  coward,  as  one  may  easily 
satisfy  himself   by   handling  a   winged   bird.     Still,  under  ordinary 
eiroamstances,  its  spirit  is  hardly  commensurate  with  its  physique, 
and  its  quarry  is  humble.    It  lacks  the  splendid  action  that  insures 
snccess,  in   the  pursuit  of  feathered  game,  to  the  dashing  Falcons 
and  true  Hawks;  with  all  its  stroke  of  wing,  it  acquires  no  such  re- 
sistless impetus.    Audubon,  indeed,  says  that  at  times,  when  impelled 
by  hunger,  it  will  attack  Partridges,  Plovers,  and  even  Teal ;  but  he 
adds,  that  he  once  saw  a  Marsh  Hen  come  off  victorious  in  a  battle 
with  the  Harrier.    It  ordinarily  stoops  to  field-mice,  small  reptiles,  and 
insects.    It  is  particularly  fond  of  frogs;  these  goggle-eyed  and  perspir- 
ing creatures  suffer  more  from  the  Harriers  than  from  all  the  school- 
toys  that  ever  stoned  them  of  a  Saturday  afternoon.    The  birds  thus 
iwrticularly  resemble  the  Rough-legged  Buzzards  in  the  nature  of  their 
prey,  and  we  can  see  a  reason  why  they  are  so  tenacious  of  their 
eatery  preserves.    They  hover  at  no  great  height,  keenly  surveying  the 
fft)nnd  below,  and  drop  directly  on  their  quarry  when  it  is  descried. 
They  rarely  pursue  their  prey  or  transport  it  to  any  distance  when 
secured,  preferring  to  make  a  meal  on  the  spot.     Hence,  it  frequently 
'appens  that,  when  walking  in  reedy  covert,  the  gunner  puts  up  a  Marsh 
Hawk,  disturbed  at  its  repast  in  the  thick  vegetation  that  served  alike 
to  screen  the  bird  and  cover  his  own  advance.    At  such  a  time,  as  the 
bird  flaps  up  and  makes  off  at  its  best  pace,  it  may  be  brought  down 
Mth  the  greatest  ease.    With  wings  of  ample  dimensions — even  to  be 
^lled  long  in  proportioYi  to  its  weight — the  bird  nevertheless  does  not 
%  very  fast ;  it  proceeds  ordinarily  with  regular,  easy  strokes,  three  or 
^Oqf  times  in  succession,  and  then  sails  until  the  impulse  is  exhausted. 
It  often  courses  very  low  over  the  ground,  and  rather  swiftly,  turning, 
Piissiug  and  repassing,  ''quartering"  the  ground  like  a  well-broken  dog. 
^his  is  the  habit  that  has  given  it  the  name  of  "  Harrier,"  and,  in  some 
Sections,  the  less  elegant  designation  of  "  Bog-trotter."    The  old  male 
^  also  sometimes  called  "  Blue  Hawk." 
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NAUCLERUS  FOKFICATUS,  (Linn.)  Ridgw. 

Swallow-tailed  Kite. 

Falco  forficatus,  Linx.,  Sy«t.  Nat.  i,  e<l.  x,  1758.    (rrior  name.) 

XauchruH  forficatus,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  K.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  192. — Merr.,  Am.  Nat.  viii, 
1874,  88  (Florida). 

Falco  furcatuH,  Li>fN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17(>G.  1*29  (Gates.,  Car.  pi.  4;  Briss.,  Orn.  i,  418;  P. 
E.  72).— Gm.,  Sv8t.  Nat.  i,  1788,  2t)2.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  2i>.— Daud.,  Tr. 
Oru.  ii,  180G,  152.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  107.— Flem.,  Br.  Au.  52.— Wiij*.,  Am. 
Orn.  vi,  1812,  70,  pi.  51,  fig.  :J.— Nuit.,  xMan.  i,  1832,  95.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biojj.  i, 
18:K),  368;  v,  1839,  371 ;  pi.  72.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  pi.  7,  fig.  55. 

M'dvus  funatua,  ViEiLL.,  O.  A.  S.  i,  1807,  pi.  10.— J  EX.,  Man.  86— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  66. 

Elanus  furvatus,  ViG.,  Zool.  Joiirju!.  i.  340.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xiii.  pt.  ii,  49.— Cuv.,  K.  A.  2d 
ed.  i,  334.— Br.,  Syn.  1828,  31.— James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  75.— Jahd.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  275. 

Elanoidcs  fttrcalus,  Vieill.,  Eiic.  Metli.  1204.— Gi:ay,  G.  of  B.  i,  24,  pi.  9,  lig.  9. — Stricki  ., 
Orn.  Syu.  1855, 141.— Owen,  lUisi,  ii,  1860, 240  ( biography ).—Salv.,  P.Z.  S.  18()7, 
L>f  (Veragua).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1868,  134  (Costa  Rica). 

Nauclerus  furcaUin,  Vi(i.,  Zool.  Joiirn.  ii,  1H25,  387  ;  Isis,  18:50, 1043.— Less.,  Man.  i,  le<J8, 
101 ;  Tr.  Orn.  73.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  210.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  4 ;  Consp.  Av. 
i,  1850,  21.— ACD.,  8yn.  1839,  14  ;  B.  Am.  i.  1840,  78,  pi.  18.— Goui.i>,  B.  K.  pi. 
30.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rfji.  1853,  60. -Cass.,  111.  1854, 105.— Brew.,  N.  A.  O.  1K)7, 
38.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  3(5. —Sol.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 220  (Guatemala).— Wheat.,  Ohio 
Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  14.— Coues  Sc  Prext.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  402. — Lawr,, 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1861,  289  (Panama) ;  viii,  1866,  280.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
xii,  1868, 120  (South  Carolina).— TrRXB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  40.— Allex,  Am.  Nat. 
iii,  1870,  645  (Massachusetts).- Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  144.— Trippf:, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  113  (Minnesota).— Allex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  130.— 
Coues,  Key,  18/2, 211.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1?:<73.— Dre.ks.,  Ibis,  I86r»,  325  (TeXiis).— 
Hatch.  Bull.  Minn.  Acad.  i.  1874,  51  (Minnesota).- Rn>GW.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  1874, 
380  (Illinois).— Hart.,  Br.  B.  1872,  88  (Great  Britain,  live  instances,  with 
references). 

ElanoiiJfs  yelapa,  Viehx.,  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1823,  1205. 

Hab. — South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  not  regularly  beyond 
Virginia,  but  casually  to  Massachusetts.  Up  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  however 
(Kansas,  Snow,  Allen;  Iowa,  Cooper;  Minnesota,  lat.  47°,  Trippe).  Ui)  the  Missouri  to 
Fort  Leavenworth,  at  least  (Coues).  Cuba  (Cahauin,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  p.  Ixxxiii).  S<mth  to 
Brazil  (CabaniSj  J.  f.  O.  v,  41  ;  licinh.,  Vid.  Med.  1870,  65).    Accidental  in  Europe. 

Marked  among  its  kind  by  no  ordinary  beauty  of  form  and  brilliancy 
of  color,  the  Kite  courses  through  the  air  with  a  grace  and  buoyancy  it 
would  be  vain  to  rival.  By  a  stroke  of  the  thin-bladed  wings  and  a 
lashing  of  the  cleft  tail,  its  flight  is  swayed  to  this  or  that  side  iu  a  mo- 
ment, or  instantly  arrested.  Now  it  swoops  with  incredible  swiftness, 
seizes  without  a  pause,  and  bears  its  struggling  captive  aloft,  feeding 
from  its  talons  as  it  flies ;  now  it  mounts  in  airy  circles  till  it  is  a  speck 
in  the  blue  ether  and  disappears.  All  its  actions,  in  wautonness  or  in 
severity  of  the  chase,  display  the  dash  of  the  athletic  bird,  which,  if 
lacking  the  brute  strength  and  brutal  ferocity  of  some,  becomes  their 
peer  in  prowess — like  the  trained  gymnast,  whose  tight-strung  thews, 
supple  joints,  and  swelling  muscles,  under  marvellous  control,  enable 
him  to  execute  feats  that  to  the  more  massive  or  not  so  well  conditioned 
frame  would  be  impossible.  One  cannot  watch  the  flight  of  the  Kite 
Avithout  comparing  it  with  the  thorough-bred  racer. 

The  Swallow-tailed  Kite  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  scene  in  the 
Southern  States,  alike  where  the  sunbeams  are  redolent  of  the  orange 
and  magnolia,  and  where  the  air  reeks  with  the  pestilent  miasm  of  moss- 
shrouded  swamps  that  sleep  in  perpetual  gloom.  But,  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  adventure,  possessed  of  unequaled  powers  of  flight,  it  often 
wanders  far  from  its  southern  home ;  it  has  more  than  once  crossed  the 
ocean,  and  become  a  trophy  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  anient  col- 
lector in  Europe.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  its  natural  limit  appears  to  be 
the  lower  portions  of  Virginia,  similar  in  physical  and  zoological  char- 
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acters  to  the  Carolinas :  but  it  has  more  than  0DC5e  occurred  in  the  Mid- 
dle States.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tumbull  mentions  an  instance  of  its  capture 
near  Pliiladelphia,  in  1857,  probably  the  same  that  Mr.  Cassiu  speaks  of. 
The  name  occurs  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  New  York  List,  and  Dr.  DeKay 
fipres  it  among  the  birds  of  that  State.  But  its  greatest  extension  is 
tbrough  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  it  regularly  occurs  above  the 
month  of  the  Missouri.  Dr.  Woodhonse  found  it  common  in  Texas  and 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  especially  so  along  the  Arkansas  River.  Dr. 
Hoy  records  it  from  Wisconsin.  Prof.  Snow  says  it  is  rare  in  Kansas, 
where,  however,  Mr.  Allen  states  that  several  pairs  arrived  about  May 
15, 1871,  near  Topeka.  The  northernmost  quotation  I  have  found  is 
that  of  Mr.  Trippe,  who  observed  the  bird  in  Minnesota,  north  of  Mille 
Lac,  at  latitude  47°,  and  states  that  it  is  rather  common,  especially  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi.  Finally,  I  may  add,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  observing  it  myself  in  Missouri,  opposite  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, in  May,  1804,  when  a  magnificent  specimen  shaped  its  course 
across  my  path,  so  near  that  1  could  see  the  dash  of  its  eye  as  it  swept 
by  in  full  career.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  upon  which  no  one  could 
look  unmoved,  nor  without  feeling  that  his  excited  senses  borrowed  a 
plume  from  the  bird  itself  to  follow  in  imagination  when  the  Kite  was 
lost  to  view. 

I  have  before  me  an  egg  of  this  species,  from  the  Smithsonian  col- 
lection, taken  in  Iowa.  It  measures  1.90  by  1.50;  one  end  is  smaller 
than  the  other,  though  the  greatest  diameter  is  nearly  equidistant  from 
either.  The  ground-color  is  white,  but  tinged,  as  if  soiled  or  otherwise 
mecbuuically  discolored,  with  a  faint  brownish  shade ;  it  is  marked  with 
lar^c  irregular  blotches  of  rusty  and  chestnut-brown,  most  numerous 
aroand  the  smaller  end.  Besides  those  there  are  some  specks  and  small 
spots  of  blackish-brown.  Audubon  describes  other  eggs,  no  doubt  cor- 
rectly, as  being  "of  a  greenish- white  color,  >vith  a  few  irregular  blotches 
of  dark  brown  at  the  larger  end,"  and  states  they  were  from  four  to  six 
in  number.  ''The  nest,"  he  observes,  ''is  usually  placed  on  the  top 
branches  of  the  tallest  oak  or  pine-tree,  situated  on  the  margin  of  a 
stream  or  pond.  It  resembles  that  of  the  common  Crow  externally, 
being  formed  of  dry  sticks,  intermixed  with  Spanish  moss,  and  is  lined 
with  coarse  grasses  and  a  few  feathers." 

As  if  in  compensation  for  its  powers  of  flight,  this  bird's  legs  are  so 
short  as  to  be  scarcely  serviceable  for  locomotion,  and  it  rarely,  if  ever, 
Jilights  on  the  ground.  Its  food  is  principally  reptiles  and  insects.  It 
isfonnd  in  winter  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  is  said,  whether 
or  not  with  entire  truth  I  do  not  know,  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the 
United  States  in  September,  to  return  in  April.  It  appears  to  breed 
indifterently  throughout  its  normal  United  States  range. 

ACCIPITEE  FUSCUS,  (Gm.)  Gray. 
Staarp-stalnned  Hawk;  Pigeon  Hawk* 

M»/ii»ciw,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  280.— Latil,  lud.  Orn.  1,  1790,  43.— Daud.,  Tr.  Oni. 
ii,  1800,  86.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  161.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  433.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  87.— Aui>.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  522,  pi.  474.— Peak.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839, 
78.— Brkw.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  685. 

^CQfiter  fuBcuSy  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  5 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  32.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 
61.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1854,  95;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1^55,  279.— Brkw.,  N.  A.  061.  1857, 
18.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  18.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  295  (Oaxaca).— Scl.,  Ibis,  i, 
1859,  218  (Central  America).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  vii,  1859  (Baliamas).— Coop. 
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&  Sick.  N.  H.  Wabb.  Tcr.  18G0,  140.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  317.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S. 

1«(J4, 178.— DuFSs.,  Ibis,  lH6ti,  :i24.— Coi'KS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 43  ( Arizona ).— 

SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  LSOy.  280  (Mosqnitc)  Coast).— Dall  &  Danx.,  Tr.  Chic. 

Acad,  i,  1^69,  271.— Gil\y,   Hand-list,   i,    1869,  32,  No.  304.  —  Lawk..   Ann. 

Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  l:i4  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  216  (Vera«:ua).— Coop., 

B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  4()6.— Aixen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  319.— Stkv.,  V.  S.  Gcol. 

Surv.  Ter.  1H70,  462.— Meuk.,  ibid.  1872,  69,  9.— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Coi  es, 

Key,  1872,  212  ;  and  of  most  late  autbors. 
Antur  fmnis,  AuD.,  Syn.  18*39,  18 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  100,  pi  25.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844, 

ii,  17,  pi.  2,  f.  2.— GiK.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  19. 
NiHus  fu8cu8,  Kaup,  Mon.  Falc.  ConU  Oru.  1850,  64.— FixscH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,26 

(Alaaka).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  224. 
Falco  duhins,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  281.— Lath.,  I.  O.  i,  1790,  44.~DAri>.,  Tr.  Om.  122. 
AcHpitiT  8!riaiu8f  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  42,  pi.  14  ;  £nc.  Metb.  iii,  12Gr>. 
Falco  velox,  \ViL8.,  Aui.  Orn.  v,  1812, 116,  pi.  45,  f.  1.— Bp.,Syn.  1828,  29;  I»is,  1832, 11;?7. 
Avcipiter  velox^  Vic;.,  Zool.  Jourii.  i,  338. — Stepu.,  Geu.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  31. 
Antur  veloXf  James.,  ed.  WiKs.  i,  68. 

Falco  penn8ylranicu8j  VVlls.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  13,  pi.  46,  f.  1. 
Ni8U8 p€nii8ylvanit'U8,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  3iM. 
Ni8U8  pen8ylraticu8f  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  i,  1831,  59. 
Accipiter  ]fenn8ylranicu8j  ViG.,  Zool.  Journ.  i,  338. — S'n':pn.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  32.— 

Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  44.— Jakd.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  210.— Sw.,  Classit 

B.  ii,  18iff,  215. 
A8tur  pain8ylvanicu8.  Less.,  Man.  Om.  i,  92. — James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  70. 
Sparviiis  VuieatuSf  Vieill.,  Euc.  Metb.  iii,  1823,  1266. 
NiFHH  malfini  Ouv.),  Less.,  Trait<^  d'Oru.  i,  1831,  58. 
Accipiter  ardo8iacu8,  Vieill.,  Enc.  Metb.  iii,  1274. 
* cooperi^  $  ,  and  fringillarius,  partly,  Kaup  "  {Jidc  Gray). 

Hab. — Tbe  wbole  of  North  America.    Sonth  to  Panama. 

List  of  8pecimen8. 


154  I  Powder  River. 
182  j  Rosebud 


Oct.    1,  18.59 
Sept.  9,  1859 


G.  H.Trook. 
Dr.  Hines... 


14.00  I  25.00 


8.50 


Late  Expeditiom, — 60624,  Uintah  Mountains ;  62234-5,  Wyoming. 

Altliou<j^h  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Hayden  during  the  Warren  explora- 
tions, this  handsome  and  spirited  little  Hawk  was  observed  by  natural- 
ists of  the  Raynolds'  Expedition,  and  ranges  over  the  whole  of  the  Mis- 
souri region,  as  elsewhere  on  our  continent.  It  is  one  of  the  best  known, 
and,  in  most  sections,  one  of  the  more  abundant  of  our  birds  of  this 
family.  It  preys  chiefly  upon  small  birds  and  quadrui)eds,  captured  in 
the  dashing  manner  of  all  the  species  of  this  group,  and,  like  its  small 
allies,  feeds  to  some  extent  upon  insects.  It  nests  in  trees,  or  ou  rocks, 
preferably  the  former,  laying  four  or  five  eggs.  They  are  difficult  of  con- 
cise description,  because  so  variable.  The  white  ground-color  hi^  often 
a  livid  or  even  purplish  tint,  and  is  marked,  often  so  thickly  as  to  be 
obscui'ed,  with  large,  irregular  splashes  of  various  shades  of  brown, 
interminably  changeable  in  number,  size,  and  pattern,  sometimes  inclin- 
ing to  form  masses  or  a  wreath,  sometimes  more  evenly  distributed. 
The  egg  is  of  nearly  equal  size  at  both  ends,  and  measures  about  1.45 
by  1.15. 


AOCIPITEE  COOPERI,  (Bp.)  Gray. 
Cooper's  Hawk;  Chicken  Hawk. 

a.  coaperi, 

Falco  cooperi,  Bp.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1828,  p.  1,  pi.  1,  f.  1 ;  Syn.  1828,  433;  Isia,  1830, 1137.- 
Nu'iT..  Man.  i,  1832,  90.— Jamks.,  ed.  Wils.  iv,  3.— Pi-iab.,  Kep.  Om.  Masa.  78. 

Astur  cooperi,  Bp.,  Conip.  List,  1838,  5;  Consp.  i,  1850,  31. — Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  IH ;  B.  Am. 
i,  1840, 98,  pi.  24.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 74.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  l«5d,  IS 
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Jcdpiter  cooperi.  Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  38.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  96.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ci'A. 

1^7,  20,  pi.  6,  f.  J>5  (egg).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  16  ;  Mes.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  p:. 

ii,  p.  3.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  389  (critical).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pr. 

vi,  33.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.Ter.  1860, 145.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 317.— 

Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  3*23  (Texas).- Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  43.— Allen, 

BulL  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  321.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Exot.  Orn.  i,  1869, 170.— Lawr.,  Ann. 

Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1868,  134  (Costa  Rica).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  464.— Snow,  B. 

Kaus.  1873.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  212,  fig.  140. 
Jvcipiter  (Cooperastur)  coopM,  Gray,  H.  L.  i,  1869, 32,  No.  $12  ("  CoopertMiur,"  Bp.,  1854). 
Falcostanleifi.AuD.f  Orn.  Biog.  i,  186,  pi.  36  {Astur)  ;  ii,  245,  pi.  141,  3. — 2sutt.,  Man.  i, 

1832  91 
yim  cooperil RiDGW.,  Pr.  Bost.  See.  xvi,  1873,  59.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  230. 
Acdpiter  mericantis,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18.U,  45.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  96.— Strick.,  Orn.  Syn. 

1855,  109.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858, 17.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 146.— 

Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  43  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 465.— Stev., 

U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  462. 
Acdpiter  {CooperaMur)  mexicanuSy  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  33,  No.  313. 
SiiMcooperi  var.  mexicanua,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  59. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 

iii,  1874,  231. 
'' ftesittt,  LiCHT. ;  pileatuSf  juv.  Kacp"  (fide  Gray). 

b.  gundlachi, 

Miwt  cooperiy  Lemb.,  Aves  Isl.  Cuba,  18.50,  17. 

'M^iupiTftzfM,  Lemii.,  Aves  Isl.  Cuba,  1850;  Soppl. 

^tur  pile€ttuSf  Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  p.  — . 

^ccipiter  gundlackiy  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1860,  252.— Gundl.,  Rep.  224.— Scl.  & 

Salv.,  Exot.  Orn.  i,  170. 
^cdpitcr  {Caoperastur)  (/undfac/u.  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  33,  No.  319. 

-ffaft.— Temperate  North  America,  and  southward.    Var.  gundlachi^  Cuba. 
-lieuienant    JFarren's  Expedition, — 5163,  Fort  Berthold ;    5164,   White  Earth   River, 
*^ota ;  5165,  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone. 
laier  £cpeit2ittaff«.— 6062t^,  Uintah  Mountains. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  a1)ove,  the  habitat  assigned  to  Coopor^s  Hawk  includes 
^at  of  the  so-called  Acdpiter  mexicanutt.    This  last  is  a  pure  figment,  described  by  Mr. 
^Kainsoo,  who  was  apparently  ignorant  of  A.  cooptri,  and  perpetuated  mainly  by  Mr. 
^aasin,  whose  authority  has  had  weight  in  this  instance  with  all  American  writers, 
lentil  quite  recently.    The  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  supposed  nvexicanus  is,  that 
'^  eooMsts  of  rather  smaller  and  more  heavily  colored,  because  more  southern,  speci- 
mens, of  J.  cooperi;  but  even  in  extreme  cases,  the  difference  is  insufficient  to  warrant 
J^tention  of  the  name.    Dr.  Hayden's  specimens,  originally  referred  to  "^  mtxicanus" 
^^  Mr.  Caasin,  are  no  smaller  than  ordinary  cooperi  f  and  not  otherwise  perceptibly 
^lifferent ;  as  in  too  many  other  cases,  the  identification,  in  all  probability,  was  made 
^pon  some  sapposed  points  of  geographical  distribution  that  were  groundless.    So  far 
^a  I  know,  the  identity  of  mexicanua  with  cooperi  w<ls  first  published  by  Mr.  Allen, 
^Ithoogh  others,  myself  among  the  number,  had  previously  become  convinced  of  the 
^^t   There  is  little  to  add  to  Mr.  Allen's  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  case.    This 
P^vetended  species  disposed  of,  we  have  in  this  country  two  species  of  Accipitery  ideuti- 
<^  in  coloration,  and  nearly  so  in  form,  but  instantly  distinguished  by  the  great  dis- 
parity in  size — the  difference  being  relatively  as  great  as  that  subsisting  between  Picua 
^Uo9u$  and  JP.  pubeacus,  and  the  two  cases  being  precisely  parallel.    The  largest  females 
^tA,fiueus  grade  up  closely  toward  the  small  males  of  cooperi,  but  there  appears  to  be 
*  constant  small  gape  between  them,  which,  taking  sex  for  sex,  is  much  greater.    The 
female  fuscus  is  12  to  14  long,  the  extent  about  26,  the  wing  7  to  8,  the  t«iil  6  to  7  ; 
the  male  cooperi  is  16  to  18  long,  about  30  in  extent,  the  wing  9  to  10,  the  tail  about 
^'  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  feet,  those  of  fuscus  being  much  slenderer,  com- 
Ittratively  as  well  as  absolutely,  and  relatively  longer;  the  whole  foot  is  not  over  3^ 
^<^gt  while  that  of  cooperi  is  at  least  4,  generally  ipore.    In  adult  male  fmcus  the  tar- 
^  scutella  frequently  fuse,  leaving  a  perfectly  smooth  shank — a  state  not  observed 
in  wperi. 

Notwithstandiug  the  abandauco  of  this  Hawk  iii  the  (Jnited  States, 
its  i)erfectly  adalt  plumage  is  rarely  noted,  and  in  fact  I  have  never  seen 
a  deseriptioQ  I  considered  entirely  satisfactory — that  given  in  the 
"  Key  ^  is  accurate,  but,  like  most  of  my  accounts,  necessarily  much 
abbreviated.  The  adult  bird  is  not  only  bluish-gray  on  the  upper  parts, 
bat  has  a  decided  shade  of  the  same  on  the  breast  and  sides.  A  fine 
male  I  procured  at  Washington  showed  this  very  plainly ;  yet  it  has 
been  supposed  specifically  distinctive  of  the  Cuban  variety.    As  usually 
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observed,  in  youth,  the  upper  parts  are  dark  brown,  deepest  on  the 
head,  where  often  quite  blackish,  and  the  under  parts  are  white  or 
whitish,  lengthwise  streaked  with  brown.  This  latter  marking  gradu- 
ally changes,  both  in  pattern  and  color,  to  a  fine  rusty  red,  in  trans- 
verse bars  alternating  with  white.  The  upper  parts  simultaneously 
grow  bluish-gray ;  the  under  finally  acquire  a  similar  glaucous  shade. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this,  however,  for  it  is  the  rule  among 
Hawks,  that  those  which  on  the  under  parts  were  barred  crosswise  when 
adult,  are  striped  lengthwise  when  young.  The  coloration  and  changes 
of  plumage  of  A,  fuscu^  are  precisely  the  same. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  closely  allied  to  the  true  AsturSj  or  €ros- 
hawks,  differing  mainly  in  smaller  size,  slenderer  build,  and  conse- 
quently inferior  prowess ;  but  they  are  ''  noble"  birds  of  prey,  scarcely 
yielding  in  spirit  and  action  to  the  typical  Falcons  themselves.  Coop- 
er's is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  genus,  and  an  audacious  highwayman 
it  is.  An  idea  of  its  daring  may  be  gathered  from  Audubon's  account 
of  an  exploit  he  witnessed  :  ^'  This  marauder  sometimes  attacks  birds 
far  su[)erior  to  itself  in  weight,  and  sometimes  possessed  of  a  courage 
and  strength  equal  to  its  own.  As  I  was  one  morning  observing  the 
motions  of  some  Parakeets  near  Bayou  Sara,  in  Louisiana,  in  the  month 
of  November,  I  heard  a  cock  crowing  not  far  from  me,  and  in  sight  of 
a  farm-house.  The  Hawk  next  moment  flew  past  me,  and  so  close  that 
I  might  have  touched  it  with  the  barrel  of  my  gun,  had  I  been  prepared. 
Not  more  than  a  few  seconds  elapsed  before  I  heard  the  cackling  of 
the  hens,  and  the  war-cry  of  the  cock,  and  at  the  same  time  observed 
the  Hawk  rising,  as  if  without  eflbrt,  a  few  yards  in  the  air,  and  again 
falling  toward  the  ground  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  I  proceeded 
to  the  spot,  and  found  the  Hawk  grappled  to  the  body  of  the  cock,  both 
tumbling  over  and  over,  and  paying  no  attention  tome  as  1  approached. 
Desirous  of  seeing  the  result,  1  remained  still  until,  perceiving  that  the 
Hawk  had  given  a  fatal  squeeze  to  the  brave  cock,  I  ran  to  secure  the 
former ;  but  the  marauder  had  kept  a  hawk's  eye  upon  me,  and,  disen- 
gaging himself,  rose  in  the  air  in  full  confidence.  The  next  moment  1 
pulled  trigger,  and  he  fell  dead  to  the  ground." 

On  the  other  hand,  Cooper's  Hawk  has  occasionally  been  tamed,  ex- 
hibiting an  intelligent  docility,  and  no  small  degree  of  regard  for  its 
master.  I  witnessed  an  interesting  instance  of  this  while  in  the  south- 
west, riding  twentj^  miles  one  day  to  see  some  tamed  Hawks  that  had 
grown  quite  famous  locally.  I  find  the  following  account  of  the  visit 
in  one  of  my  old  note-books  :  *'  Our  errand  told,  we  were  made  at  home 
directly,  for  '  Tennessee  Bill,'  as  our  host  was  known  in  these  parts,  was 
proud  of  his  pets,  and  doubtless  gratified  we  had  come  so  far  to  see 
them  ;  besides,  he  was  not  sorry  to  hear  the  news  from  '  the  fort,'  living 
all  alone  as  he  did.  He  tendered  such  hospitality  as  his  log-cabin 
afforded — of  the  kind  that,  however  varied  in  substance,  is  always  much 
the  same  'in  spirit.'  Whoso  drinks  in  the  West  is  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  said  to  be  accorded  him  who  tastes 
salt  in  Arabia;  but,  although  I  have  no  objection  to  salt  in  its  place,  I 
consider  its  place  as  limited,  and,  on  the  whole,  prefer  our  own  cnstoms. 
Bill  promised  that  the  birds  should  be  duly  forthcoming — *providin' 
they're  anyways  about  here,'  he  added.  He  stepped  to  the  door,  and 
blew  a  long,  shrill  whistle  with  his  fingers  in  his  mouth.  No  answer, 
and  he  whistled  again,  when,  like  a  far  echo,  we  heard  a  cry  from  the 
woods.  '  Jes'  so ;  I  suspicioned  they  were  off'  down  the  crik,  huntin' 
on  their  own  hook;  thar  they  come;  think  I've  got  some  grub  for  em; 
sold,  ain't  they  ?'    In  a  moment  three  Hawks  came  dashing  toward  the 
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house,  with  eager  cries,  ('atehing  sight  of  strangers,  they  veered  off 
at  the  last  moment,  and,  with  a  graceful  upward  curve,  settled  in  a  tall 
cottouwood  overhead.  There  they  stood,  peering  with  outstretched 
Decks  down  through  the  foliage,  eager,  carious,  yet  distrustful,  and 
occasionally  uttering  a  whining  note.  Bill  explained  that  they  were 
afraid  of  us,  but  said  he  'reckoned  he'd  fetch  'em  down,'  and  entered 
the  house  for  his  rifle.  I  was  surprised,  for  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
kill  one;  but  my  companion  called  to  my  mind  that  Bill  was  still  in  the 
hahit  of  shooting  small  birds  for  them  to  eat,  as  he  had  done  when  they 
were  quite  young.  The  birds  redoubled  their  clamor  as  their  owner 
reappeared,  gun  in  hand,  and  leaped  lower  down  among  the  branches. 
He  stepped  forward  a  few  paces,  and  then,  appetite  overcoming  their 
mistnist,  they  sailed  down,  and  flapped  about  over  his  head  as  he 
walked  toward  the  bushes.  Crack !  ping !  He  knocked  the  head  off  an 
onlncky  Sparrow,  picked  it  up,  held  it  out  in  his  hand,  and  made  a 
queer,  chuckling  noise,  like  a  hen  clucking  to  her  chickens.  The  boldest 
settled  lightly  on  his  shoulder,  then  slid  down  his  arm,  seized  the  bird, 
and  flew  off,  with  the  other  two  in  full  pursuit.  This  was  the  first  time 
I  (tver  saw  a  Hawk  at  liberty  come  at  a  call,  and  take  food  from  its 
master's  hands.    It  was  worth  the  ride." 

These  three  birds  had  been  taken  when  very  young  from  their  nest 
in  the  crotch  of  a  Cottonwood  over  the  cabin,  reared  in  captivity  until 
well  grown,  and  then  allowed  their  liberty,  with  the  above  gratifying 
result.    Both  the  parents  had  been  shot.    The  nest,  which  was  pointed 
out  tolue,  looked,  from  where  I  stood,  like  a  Crow's.    I  did  not  venture 
on  a  perilous  climb  to  examine  it  more  closely.    Such  is  the  situation 
generally  chosen.    Audubon  describes  the  nest  as  composed  externally 
ii  numerous  crooked  sticks,  and  lined  with  grasses  and  a  few  feathers. 
Dr.  Brewer  mentions  two,  both  lined  with  pieces  of  bark  5  one  of  them 
was  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  feet  broad,  the  external  layer  of 
sticks  hardly  an  inch  thick,  "  with  only  a  slight  depression  in  the  centre, 
luttdly  enough  to  keep  the  eggs  from  rolling  out."    The  eggs  I  have  ex- 
amined measured  from  1.80  by  1.55  to  2.10  by  1.60 — figures  showing  the 
^nation  both  in  size  and  shape — they  average  about  1.90  by  1.50. 
lley  resemble  those  of  the  Marsh  Hawk  so  closely  as  to  be  not  cer- 
tainly distinguishable,  but  they  are  usually  more  globular,  and  with  a 
njope  granulated  shell.    The  greatest  diameter  is  at  or  very  near  the 
middle;  difference  in  shape  of  the  two  ends  is. rarely  ai>preciable.    All 
^ere  more  uniform  in  color  than  those  of  most  Hawks,  resembling  the 
Psle,  scarcely  marked  examples  occasionally  laid  by  most  kinds  of 
Hawks;  none  were  conspicuously  dark-marked.    The  ground  is  white, 
feintly  tinted  with  livid  or  greenish-gray;  if  marked,  it  is  with  faint, 
^metimes  almost  obsolete,  blotches  of  drab,  liable  to  be  overlooked 
without  close  insi)ection  ;  only  an  occasional  specimen  is  found  with 
dwjided,  though  still  dull  and  sparse,  markings  of  pale  brown.    Three 
or  four  eggs  are  the  usual  nest-complement ;  in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States  they  are  laid  in  May.    Mr.  Samuels  speaks  of  a  pair  that  nested 
near  Newton,  Massachusetts,  and  were  robbed  of  their  eggs  four  times 
in  succession.    "They  built  different  nests  in  the  same  grove,  and  laid 
in  the  four  litters  four,  four,  five,  and  three  eggs,  respectively.    The 
eggs  of  the  last  litter  were  very  small,  but  little  larger  than  those  of 
the  Sharivshinned  Hawk." 

The  range  of  Cooper's  Hawk  is,  in  a  measure,  complementary  to  that 
of  the  Goshawk ;  not  that  the  two  are  never  found  together,  for  such  is 
the  case  in  all  our  Northern  States ;  but  one  is  as  decidedly  southern  as 
the  other  is  northerly.    The  present  species  does  not  appear  to  pene- 
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trate  any  great  distance  into  the  British  possessions,  like  its  smaller 
relative,  the  Sharp-shinned ;  and  I  have  fonud  no  indication  whatever 
of  its  presence  far  north.  It  is  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  particularly  so  in  New  England,  where  it  is  perhajis  the  most 
numerous  of  all  the  birds  of  prey.  It  a[)pears  to  breed  indifferently  in 
all  suitable  places  throughout  its  United  States  range ;  and,  to  judge 
by  the  well-known  rule  of  difference  in  size  according  to  latitude,  it  is  a 
resident  bird.  Guifcoast  examples  average  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
smaller  than  others  from  New  England.  Possessed  of  spirit  commen- 
surate with  its  [)hysical  powers,  it  preys  upon  game  little  if  any  humbler 
than  that  of  our  more  powerful  Falcons.  It  attacks  and  destroys  hares, 
Grouse,  Teal,  and  even  the  young  of  larger  Ducks,  in  the  state  in  which 
they  are  known  as  *  flappers,-  besides  capturing  the  usual  variety  of 
smaller  birds  and  quadrupeds.  It  occasionally  seizes  upon  reptiles  or 
picks  up  insects.  In  securing  its  prey  it  gives  chase  openly,  and  dives 
down  on  its  quarry  with  almost  incredible  velocity.  Its  ordinary  flight 
is  rapid,  ea^y,  and  soaring,  performed  with  alternate  flapping  and  sail- 
ing. When  brought  down  winged,  it  shows  undaunted  front,  and  fights 
desperately  to  the  last  gasp. 

ASTUK  ATRICAPILLUS,  (Wils.)  Jard. 
The  American  Goshawk. 

Faico  atncapUlu8,WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  vi,  1812,  80,  pi. 52,  f.  3.— Wagl., Tsis,  1831, 517.— NUTT., 
Man.  i,  1^:52, 85.— Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  77.— Thomps.,  Nat.  Hist.  Vemiont,  02. 

Hierofalco  atricapiUuH,  Cuv.,  U.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  323. 

Sparvius  alricapillaa,  Vieill.,  Eucy.  Meth.  iii,  1823,  p.  1266. 

Aeiur  atricapiUus,  Ja«d.  &  Selby,  lllust.  1825,  pi.  121. — Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  5;  CoDsp. 
i,  1850,  31.— Kaup,  Monog.  Falc,  I&IO,  66.— CA88.,.m  1854,93;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
ia55,  279.— Brew.,  N.  Am.  Ool,  1857,  17.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  IK^>7,  vi,  74.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  15.— Coop.  &  SucK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  ISIH),  144.— Lord, 
Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  lust,  iv,  110  (British  Colnmhia). — Wheat.,  Ohio  A«;ric.  Eep.  1860.  , 
No.  ().— CoUES  &  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  401  (Washington,  D.  C,  ven' 
rare,  in  winter).— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  316. — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  See.  ix,  1862, 
122  (Calais,  Me. ;  resiilent,  common,  breeds). — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  186Qi, 
141  (Norway,  Me. ;  resident,  common,  breeds). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 
50  (Massachusetts,  winter).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  lH(i6,  80  (Hamilton, 
Canada  West,  rather  rare).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  255. — Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  280  (New  York).— Turn B.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  6  (rare).- Dall 
«fc  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  271  (Alaska,  common,  resident).— Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  467  (Sierra  Nevada).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873  (rare).- Mayx.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (Northern  New  England,  common,  resident). — FixtscH,  Abb. 
Nat.  iii,  1872,  26  (Alaska).— CoiES,  Key,  1872,  212. 

Falcopalumharins,  Bp.,  Svu.  1828,  28;  Isis,  ia32,  1137.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  241,  pi.  141. 

Accipiter  pabtmharhis,  8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  39,  pi.  26. 

Astur  paUmbarius,  Ald.,  8yn.  1839, 18 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  95,  pi.  23.— GiR.,  B.  L,  1, 1844, 18 

Asturpalumharius  var.  aincapillu8f  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  xvi,  1874,57. — B.  B.  dt  R 

N.  A.  B.,  iii,  1874,  237. 

Aatur  jMlnmbarius  var.  siiiatulm jRiDGW. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  240. 

FaIco  regaliSf  Temm.,  Planches  Colorizes,  No.  495. 

Daxialion  pictuin,  Less.,  Traits  d'Ornith.  i,  1831,  67  (see  Pucher.,  R.  Z.  1850,  211). 

Hab. — British  America,  and  the  Northern  half  of  the  United  States — the  latter  cbiefl-"^ 
in  winter ;  farthest  south  along  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada  (**  striaiului^     ^ 

List  of  speciwiens. 
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Deer  Creek. 


Mar.  28,  1860 


G.H.Trook. 


24.50    44i)0 


14.0^^ 


Late  Expeditiam.^^QQiiQt  Colorado. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  American  Goshawk  is  specifically  distinct  from  tha^ 
of  Europe.  Authorities  are  about  equally  divided  iu  opinion,  and  both  sides  sj^eMk 
with  little,  if  any,  reserve.    My  own  comparisons  have  not  been  safEiciently  exUaanre; 
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bat  carefal  examination  of  the  material  at  my  command  shows  me  decided  difTerences, 
eoofltaot  enough  to  fairly  wurraut  specific  discrimination,  although  I  should  not  be 
mrprised  if  larger  series  led  to  a  different  result.    But  /*  var.  siriatulus^*  is  untenable. 

This  noble  Hawk,  oiie  of  the  handsomest  birds  of  the  family  when 
in  perfect  plumage,  is  a  decidedly  boreal  bird,  entirely  wanting  in  the 
soathern  portions  of  the  United  States,  appearing  only  in  winter,  and 
in  small  numbers,  in  the  Middle  districts,  but  common  along  our  north- 
em  frontier.    I  have  myself  never  seen  it  alive.    According  to  the 
records  examined,  its  southward  extension  is  from  Maryland  to  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Kansas,  and  California.    It  is,  as  a  rule,  rare  even  in  South- 
ern New  England,  where,  however,  it  appears  some  winters  in  consider- 
able numbers.    Mr.  Allen  remarks  that  it  was  common  in  Massachusetts 
in  the  winter  of  1859-'G0;  and  Mr.  Samuels  states  that  the  same  season 
he  received  a  dozen  or  fifteen  specimens  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Audubon  says  his  figure  was  drawn  from  a  specimen  taken  in  Kentucky, 
and  speaks  of  its  breeding  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.     Such  in- 
stances of  breeding  as  this  must  be,  I  think,  exceptional.    The  only 
region  in  the  United  States  where  it  is  reported  as  regularly  resident  is 
^ortbern  New  England,  where,  both  Mr.  Boardman  and  Prof.  Verrill 
state  it  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  breeds.     On  the  west  coast,  Mr. 
Dall  gives  it  as  abundant  and  resident  in  the  Yukon  region.    According 
to  Drs.  Cooper  and  Suckley,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Oregon  and 
"Wiwbiugton  Territories.    The  specimen  above  quoted  is  the  only  one  I 
have  ever  seen  from  the  Missouri  region,  where  the  species  appears  to 
be  rare,  though  doubtless  of  regular  occurrence.    Prof.  Snow  remarks 
upon  an  individual  killed  near  Lawrence,  in  Kansas. 

According  to  Dr.  Bn»wer,  the  egg  of  the  Goshawk  is  2^^  long  by 
1]|  broad,  nearly  spheri<nil,  roughly  granulated,  soiled  white,  with  a 
faint  bluish  shade,  "  marked  irregularly  with  large  but  quite  faint 
blotches  of  drab  and  yellowish-brown."  It  thus  closely  resembles  that 
of  Cooper's  Hawk,  differing  chiefly  in  its  larger  size;  and  the  nidifica- 
tion  is  represented  as  being  the  same  in  essential  particulars.  In  the 
J^atnre  of  its  prey,  its  mode  of  securing  it,  its  general  habits  and  nature, 
^e  find  it  also  much  the  same,  the  only  difterence  resulting  from  its 
superior  prowess,  if  not  more  ferocious  nature. 

FALCO  MEXICANUS  var.  POLYAGRUS,  (Cass.)  Coues. 

American  Lanier,  or  Prairie  Falcon, 
ji.  mexicanus. 

^"^fco  mexicanus, 

Vergl. 

Gray, 
j^  clades  both  varieties). 

^^fi»  (Hierofalco)  laniariua  var.  mexicanus^  Ridgw.,  Ft.  Boat.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  44.— B.  B. 

&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  109. 

b.  polyagrus. 

'^^'U^  fiol§agru9,  Cass.,  IU.  185.3,  88,  121,  pi.  16.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  12.— Kenn.,  P.  R. 
R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iv,  19  (Arizona.)— Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vl,  31.— Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wa»li.  Ter.  1860,  143  (Oregon).— Ha Yi>.,  Kep.  1862,  152.— Dress.,  Ibis, 
1865,  323  (Texas).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  42  (Arizona).— Gray,  Hand- 
list, i,  1869,  20,  No.  178.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  458  (California).— Snow,  B. 

w,  Ksns.  1873  (Kansi»).— &rKV.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Sonr.  Ter.  1870,  462  (Wyoming). 

yM«  mejdeanms,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  430  (lUinois).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  213. 

^^^ioo  {Hierofaloo)  laniarius  var.  polyagrus^  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  44. — B.  B. 
&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  123. 

w  Bah.— The  typical  form  from  Mexico.    Var.  polyagrue  from  Western  United  States. 

^^it  to  nUnois  (Sargent). 
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List  of  epecimena. 


19113 


68 


Groev.  Fork 


Jane  18, 1860 


F.V.Haydeu 1 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.-'blGT,  Fort  RaDdall,  Dakota ;  5168-60,  Knife  River, 
Missonri. 

Later  Expediti<m8,—eOd33j  Laramie  Peak ;  60334,  Camp  Carling,  Wyoming ;  60616, 
Uintah  Mountains;  61094,  Snlphar  Springs. 

The  specific  identity  of  Mr.  Cassin's  Faloo  polyagruB  with  the  little  known  F.  meancanut 
of  Prof.  Lichtenstein  may  be  considered  established.  The  discrepancies  not«d  in  my 
article,  above  cited,  are  in  part  at  least  due  to  age,  sex,  or  other  fortnitoas  circum- 
stances. There  may  be,  however,  as  Mr.  Ridgway  has  probably  shown,  certain  differ- 
ences due  to  climatic  influences  which  may  warrant  recognition  of  two  varieties.  But 
I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  follow  Mr.  Ridgway  in  referring  these  forms  to  the  old 
world  F,  laniariusy  although  they  are  unquestionably  very  closely  related.  As  Mr. 
Cassin  pointed  out,  the  resemblance  is  also  very  great  to  the  Indian  Jugger — F.  jttgger^ 
Gray,  111.  Ind.  Zool.  ii,  pi.  26 ;  Jerd.,  111.  Ind.  Orn.  pi.  44 ;  in  fact,  the  specimens  I  have 
examined,  excepting  some  very  old  ones,  come  nearer  the  representations  I  have  seen 
of  F.  jugger  than  of  laniarius  proper.  This  form,  jugger j  is  also  referred  by  Mr.  Ridgway 
to  laniarius  as  a  variety,  but,  until  its  varietal  relationship  is  established,  it  may  be 
best  to  keep  the  two  apart,  and  also  to  recognize  the  American  form  as  specifically 
distinct. 

The  comparatively  late  discovery  of  this  bird  as  an  inhabitaDt  of  the 
United  States  is  particularly  interesting,  not  only  as  giving  as  a  hitherto 
unknown  representative  of  the  familiar  Lanier  group  of  Falcons  of  the 
Old  World,  but  also  as  adding  another  to  the  numerous  instances  of  close 
alliance  of  Western  American  birds  to  certain  Old  World  forms. 

This  interesting  bird  is  of  general  distribution  in  open  country 
throughout  the  West,  and  rather  common.  It  appears  to  be  essentially 
a  prairie  species,  a  circa mstance  probably  explaining  '\t%  occurrence  in 
Illinois,  where  it  was  noted  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sargent  and  Mr.  R.  Ridgway. 
Prof.  Snow  catalogues  it  as  rare  in  winter  in  Kansas.  Dr.  Hayden  re- 
marks that  it  is  found  at  various  points  along  the  Missouri  and  on  the 
Platte,  though  not  ai)undantly.  Several  observers  found  it  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  On  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  known  to  occur  at 
various  points,  from  Fort  Dalles,  Oregon,  where  it  was  procured  by  Dr. 
Suckley,  to  Monterey,  whence  came  one  of  the  types  of  the  species.  It 
appears  to  be  particularly  abundant  in  the  open  portions  of  Southern 
California,  where  Dr.  Cooper  told  me  he  often  saw  it,  in  company  with 
the  Ferruginous  Buzzard,  resting  on  the  ground  or  flying  low  over  the 
surface  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages  of  the  California  ground 
squirrel  (SpermophUtia  heechei/i),  for  which  animals  it  was  doubtless  on 
the  watch.  The  only  time  1  ever  saw  it  alive  was  in  this  region.  While 
at  Drumm  Barracks,  one  of  these  birds  dashed  past,  retnrned  in  an  in- 
stant, and  alighted  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  while  Dr.  Cooper  and  I 
were  standing  on  the  porch.  It  had  evident  designs  upon  the  Black- 
birds, thousands  of  which  were  scurrying  about.  Watching  the  bird 
for  a  few  moments,  and  perceiving  it  had  no  intention  of  leaving  at  that 
particular  time,  I  went  into  the  house  for  my  gun,  and  loaded  for  its 
especial  benefit.  The  bird  watched  the  whole  proceedings,  eyeing  me 
audaciously,  and  never  stirred  from  its  perch  until  I  made  an  irresistible 
appeal.  I  found  it  to  be  a  young  bird,  the  iris  brown,  the  feet  dull 
bluish,  the  claws  black,  the  bill  bluish-black,  with  the  base  of  the  under 
mandible  yellow. 

This  Falcon  is  inferior  to  none  of  our  country  in  strength  and  spirit, 
unless  it  be  that  the  CyyTfalcon  surpasses  it  in  this  respect.  It  even 
attacks  and  overpowers  the  great  hares  of  the  West  (L.  ciiUotis  and  al- 
lies)— animals  actually  larger  and  heavier  than  itself.  With  its  nidifi- 
cation  I  am  unacquainted  ;  I  have,  however,  examined  its  eggs,  of  which 
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no  description  has  liitherto  appeared.  A  set  now  in  the  Smithsonian 
was  collected  by  Dr.  Hay  den  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  in  June, 
1861).  They  are  rather  unusually  pointed  at  the  smaller  end,  though 
probably  other  examples  might  tend  more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  sub- 
spherical  shape  prevailing  among  the  eggs  of  rapacious  birds.  They 
measure  2  inches  in  length  by  a  trifle  over  IJ  in  breadth.  The  ground 
color  is  dull  white,  but  scarcely  apparent,  so  thickly  is  it  clouded  over 
with  dull  brown,  forming  here  and  there  patches  of  deeper  shade.  In 
ODe  specimen  there  is  a  decided  purplish  tint.  To  this  identification  of  its 
breeding  range  we  may  append  the  notice  of  its  unfledged  young,  found 
by  Dr.  Heermann  near  San  Francisco. 

FALCO  COMMUNIS,  Gm. 

Peregrine  Falcon;  Duck  Hawk. 

a.  communis. 

IWw  communiSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788.  270.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  30(^cc/a7co  com- 
munisy  BRI88.,  Orn.  i,  321).— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  li.  1600,  92.  -Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vir, 
124.— Savi.,  Descr.  Egyp.  i,  101.— Meyek,  Tasch.  i,  57.— WiiA,  Mem.  Wcru. 
Soc.  ii,  595.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  320.— Raffl.,  Linn.  Trans,  xiii,  278.— Less., 
Tr.  Orn.  i,  88,  pi.  16,  fig.  1.— Schl.,  Krit.  Uiib.  14;  Rev.  Crit.  2;  Fn.  Jap.  1; 
Traits  Fancon.  — ;  M.  P.-B.  i,  18(52,  Falc,  1.— Bp.,  Conaj).  Av.  i,  1850.  23. 

Fako  peregrifivSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  272  —Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  3:^  (Briss.,  Orn. 
i,  341).— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  97.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  128.— Steph.,  ibid. 
xiii,  pt.  ii,  39.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  34.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  11.— Kaup,  Classif. 
Sang.  u.  Vog.  110.— Brehm,  V.  D.  i,  63.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  49.— Jerd.,  Mad.  Joum. 
X,  1839,  79.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  i,  1811,  327,  i»l.  3,4.— Jenyns,  Man.  82.— Naum., 
V.  D.  i,  1822, 285.  pi.  24, 25.— Macgil.,  Hist.  Br.  B.  iii,  294 ;  Rap.  B.  Gr.  Br.  159.— 
Eyt..  Cat.  1.— Bp.,  List.  18:W,  4.— Keys.  &  Blab.,  1840,  28.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i, 
19.— HoDG.,  Gray's  Zool.  Misc.  1844,  81.— Gould,  B.  Eiir.  pi.  21.— Kuhl,  Beit. 
Zool.  i,  78  (anat.).— Rupp..  Ncue  Wirb.  44;  Syst.  Ueberc*.  11.— Hardy,  Rev. 
Zool.  1844,  289.— Vieill.,  I-^.  Fran?.  29,  pi.  13,  figs.  1,  2.— Kaup,  Mas.  Senck. 
257.— BailLy,  Orn.  Sav.  i,  45.— S.-Longch.,  Fn.  Belg.  50— Lrno.,  Fn.  Norf.  17.— 
Roux,  Orn.  Prov.  i,  49,  pi.  29,  30.— Bechst.,  Tascb.  33.— Meyer,  Tasch.  i,  5r».— 
Frisch,  V.  D.  pi.  83.— Selby,  111.  Brit.  Orn.  i,  39,  pi.  15,  15*.— Jard.,  Br.  B.  i, 
115,  pi.  4.— Thomps.,  B.  Ireland,  i,  33.— Watt.,  B.  Ireland,  4.— Morris,  Br.  B. 
88,  pi.  13.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  81.— Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1863,  11;  and  ol 
anthors  generally. 

Foko  orientalis,  G.M.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  264.— Lath.,  I.  O.  i,  1790,  22.— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  70. 

ftko  tariaricue,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  272  (Briss.,  Oni.  i,  345). 

ftfco  ealidusy  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  41  (Behree  Falcon,  Syn.  Suppl.  :J5). 

faleo  lunulaius,  Daud.,  Tr.  Oni.  ii,  1800,  122  (Strickland). 

Faico  abieiinusy  Bechst..  Naturg.  Deutscbl.  ii,  759. 

Falcopinffarius,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  195  (Strickland). 

FaUogentiliay  Wii^.,  Mem.  Worn.  Soc.  ii,  587  (StHckland), 

ftfco  micntru8,  Hodg.,  Gray's  Zool.  Misc.  1844,  81. 

Faleo  griseiventris,  Brehm.  Isis,  1833,  778. 

Foleo  comicumy  Brehm,  v.  D.  i,  62. 

b.  melanogenys. 

hkoperegrifiuay  Vig.,  Linn.  Trans,  xv,  18:5;  Isis,  1830,  260  (Strickland). 

hU»  melanogenysy  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  v,  139 ;  Syn.  B.  Aust.  3 ;  Introd.  B.  Aust.  19 ;  B.  Anst. 

i,  pi.  a— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.;  List  B*  Brit.  Mus.  51;  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  19,  No. 

167.— Bp.,  Rev.  Zool.  1850.  484 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  23.— Kaup,  Mon.  Falc.  Cont. 

Om.  1850,  56.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  84. 
Falco  macropus,  Sw.,  An.  in  Menag.  341. 
Falco  communis  var.  melanogenySy  Kidgw. — B.  B.  &  R..  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  129. 

c.  anatum. 

taU»  nigcTy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  270  (Briss.,  i,  :?27).    (Strickland.) 

Faleo  namu9,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17«8,  271  (Bi:iss.,  i,  329.)    (Strickland.) 

Fako  oommuniay  CouES,  Key,  1872,  213,  f.  141. 

Fdlco  communis  yar.  anatuniy  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1873, 45.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  132. 
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Faloo  peregrinus  var.  b.  anatunif  Blas.,  List  B.  Enr.  3. — Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Ac«  1870,  irfi). 

FtUco  peregrinus,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  1814,  120,  pi.  76.— James.,  ed.  Wila.  i,  51. — Jard., 
ed.  Wiis.  iii,  251.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  C77,  683.— Sab.,  Linn.  Trans,  xii,  529. — Bp., 
Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1824,  342 ;  Svn.  1828,  27 ;  Isis,  1832,  1136.— Sw.  &  Rich., 
F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  2;^.— Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2nd  Voy.  342.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 
53.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  85;  v,  1839,  365;  pi.' 16;  Syn.  1839.  16;  B.  Am.  i, 
1840,  84,  pi.  20.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  14.— Hald.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1841,  54 
(breeding  In  United  States).-  DeKay,  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  1844,  13,  pi.  3,  f.  8.— 
Lemb.,  Av.  Cubse,  1850,  pi.  1,  fig.  2.— WooDii.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  60.— Allkn, 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  514.— Taylor,  Ibis.  18(i4,  80  (Trinidad).— Trippe,  Pr.  Es*. 
Inst,  vi,  1871,  113  (Minnesota).- A llev,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  316;  iii,  1872, 
180.— Russ,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  49.— Phillippi,  Cat.  1869  (Chili). 

Falco  anaium,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  4  ;  R.  Z.  1850,  484;  Consp.  i,  1850,  23.— GossE,  B.  Jam. 
1847, 16.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  8(>.— Brew.,  N.  A  Ool.  1«57, 8.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.,  1858, 7.— 
Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859 ;  16()7, 66  (Bahamas). — Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  p.  Ixxxiii.— 
GuNDL.,  Repert.  1865.  225.— Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  63  (Santa  Cruz).— Wood, 
"Hartford  Times,"  June  24,  1861.— Bijikiston,  Ibis,  1861,  315.— Boardm.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  122  (Grand  Menan,  breeding). — March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1863,  304  (Jamaica).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  50;  1865,  153  (breeding).— 
Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  158  (Veragua).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  254  (New 
England).— MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  80  (Canada  WestV— Turkb.,  B. 
E.  Pa.  1869,  6  (breeding  on  AUeghanies  and  cliffs  along  Susquehanna). — Dau 
&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1H69,  270  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  457.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873 ;  and  of  most  late  American  writers. 

Faloo  nigHcepsy  Cass.,  III.  IS'ui,  87  (California) ;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  la'VS,  277 ;  Gillis*  U.  a 
Astron.  Exp.  ii,  1855,  pi.  14  (Chili);  B.  N.  A.  1858,  8,  pi.  11.— Strickl.,  Om. 
Syn.  1855,  85.- Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  142,  pi.  11.— Gray, 
Hand-list,  i,  1869,  19,  No.  I66.-C00P.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  456. 

(t)  Falco  communis  var.  pealei,  Ridgw.,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 137  (northwest  coast ; 
melanotic ;  may  require  varietal  recognition). 

{1)  Falco  cassiniy  Sharpe,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  Mar.  1873  (Straits  of  Magellan). 

0.  minor, 

Falco  communis  minor,  SciiL.,  Traitd  Faucon. ;  M.  P.-B.  i,  1802,  4. 

FaJ4»  minor,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  23;  R.  Z.  1850,  4^.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  83,— 

Gray,  Handlist,  i,  1869,  19,  No.  168. 
Falco  peregrinus,  S.vnTH,  S.  Afr.  Quart.  Journ.  236  (Strickland), 
Falco  peregtinus  var.  capensis,  Sund.  (Gray), 
Falco  peregrinoides,  Aliq.,  (i?p.)— Smith,  /.  c.  235  (Strickland), 

Bah. — Nearly  cosmopolitan.  Var.  communis^  from  most  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Var. 
melanogenyn,  from  Australia  and  Java.  Var.  anatum,  generally  distributed  in  America. 
Var.  miliar  from  Sonth  Africa. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 5166,  mouth  of  Vermilion  River. 

Without  feeling  at  all  assured  of  even  varietal  distinctions  in  this  caae  (excepting 
var.  minor),  I  arrange  the  synonymy  as  above.  The  several  sets  of  names  may  be 
readily  combined  if  desired,*  while  it  would  be  less  easy  to  separate  them  if  the 
synonymy  were  compiled  indiscriminately.  I  quote  several  names,  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  which  I  am  not  responsible,  on  the  authorities  cited  in  the  respective  cases. 

The  American  Duck  Hawk  api>ear8  to  have  been  first  separated  from  the  Old  World 
Peregrine  by  Prince  Bonaparte,  in  1^8 ;  but  no  characters  were,  to  my  knowledge, 
then  ascribed  to  it,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  that  any  exist.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  this  author  was  misled  by  a  then  supposed,  but  since  proved  gronndless,  differ^ 
ence  in  thenidiHcation  ;  more  likely,  however,  he  proceeded  upon  some  theory  respect- 
ing geographical  distribution.  The  name  has,  however,  been  very  generally  adopted, 
even  by^  those  who  have  demurred  against  it.  One  of  the  highest  anthoritiea  on  birds 
of  prey.  Dr.  Schlegel,  states,  after  examination  of  various  examples  from  North  and 
Sonth  America  and  Mexico,  that  '^  le  Faucon  commun  de  TAm^rique  ne  difffere  en  an- 
cnue  fa?on  clu  ndtre."  Such  is  nearly  my  own  view ;  and  even  Bonaparte,  in  1^:^, 
confesses  that  bis  anatum  is  '*  fcrsan  a  F,  communi  spec,  hand  diversns."  Mr.  Ridgwa^, 
however,  claims  good  varietal  characters  for  our  bird  A  later  candidate  for  reoc^^i- 
tiou  is  found  in  the  F.  nigriceps  of  Ca88]N,  which,  like  F.  anatum,  rests  npon  some 
ascribed  characters,  being  said  to  be  smaller,  darker,  «&c.  But  these  features  appear 
to  be  fortuitous,  belonging  to  the  category  of  individual  peculiarities;  and  since  pnre 
anatum  has  been  determined  to  occur  within  areas  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  iH^rtoqM, 
evcu  its  character  as  a  geographical  race  disappears.  Of  the  Austrayau  F,  mekmagettfi^ 
Dr.  Schlegel  has  remarked :  "  La  varidt6  accidentelle  fonciSe  de  TAuatralie  »  *  •  * 
ne  m6rit«  pas  m6me  le  nom  de  conspecies." 
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A  more  distinct  form  than  either  of  the  foregoiug  is,  occordin}^  to  nearly  all  anthori- 
ties,  that  fouud  in  South  Africa  (var.  minoi')^  it  being  constantly  smaller. 

Following  Dr.  Schlegel,  I  omit  frojii  the  above  synonymy  tiio  names  of  the  Indian 
Red  Falcon  {F.  ruber  indiciiSy  Antiq.  ;  F.  cammnnh  indicia,  Gm.  ;  F.  shaheen^  Jkhd.,  Ma- 
dras Jonm.  x,  81 ;  111.  Ind.  Orn.  pi.  1*2;  F.  snltaneus^  Hodg.,  Zool.  Misc.  81 ;  F.  ruber ^ 
ScHu,  M.  P.-B.  i,  1862,  5 ;  ^.  pereijrinaior,  Giiay  &  Bp.,  au  SuxD.  ?),  which  seems  to  be 
entitled  to  specific  separation.  By  some  authors,  both  early  and  late,  it  is  rated  as  a 
variety  of  communis^  while  others  hold  it  to  be  distinct. 

The  Peregriue  occurs  at  intervals  in  all  suitable  places  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  its  extensive  breeding  range 
should  have  only  lately  been  asceitoined.    Even  so  late  as  1857,  Dr. 
Brewer  stated  that  he  had  only  recently  become  aware  of  its  breeding 
in  ihe  United  States,  and  that  only  one  authentic  instance  of  its  occur- 
rence during  the  breeding  season  south  of  Newfoundland  had  come  to 
his  knowledge.    He  appends  a  foot-note,  containing  information  from 
Prof.  Haldeman  of  its  breeding  on  a  cliff  along  the  Susquehanna,  near 
ColQuibia,  Pennsylvania,  and  also,  probably,  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  Vir- 
ginia.   More  recently  Mr.  Allen,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Ben- 
nett and  Dr.  W.  Wood,  of  East  Windsor  Hill,  Connecticut,  have  teen 
conspicuous  in  elaborating  the  history  of  the  species,  and  especially  iu 
establishing  the  fact  that  it  regularly  breeds  on  several  of  the  mount- 
ains on  and  near  the  Connecticut  River  Valley.     Mr.  Boardman  reports 
the  same  item  from  Grand  Menan,  where,  he  says,  the  bird  is  resident, 
and  regularly  breeds  on  the  cliff's.    Dr.  Wood,  in  the  ne\v8pai)er  above 
quoted,  states  that  four  nearly  fledged  young  were  taken  from  a  nest  on 
Talcott  Mountain,  near  Hartford,  June  1,  18G1,  the  female  parent  being 
shot    Writing  in  1864,  Mr.  Allen  states  that  Mr.  Bennett  took  young 
birds,  "a  few  years  since,*'  on  Mount  Tom,  near  Springfield,  Mnssachu- 
setts.    Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Allen  announced  the  discovery  of  the  eggs 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  on  Mount  Tom,  April  19,  1864;  these  were  the  first 
known  to  have  been  procured  in  New  England,  or,  indeed,  in  the  United 
States.    The  unusual  interest  attaching  to  his  article  induces  me  to 
Quote  at  some  length  : 

"Although  the  Duck  Hawk  has  been  long  known  to  breed  at  the 
localities  in  Massachusetts  mentioned  above  [Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke], 
those  conversant  with  the  fact  were  not  aware  that  any  special  interest 
was  attached  to  it,  or  that  its  eggs  and  breeding-habits  were  very  little 
known  to  ornithologists;  and  so,  until  very  recently,  no  particular 
efforts  have  been  made  to  procure  the  eggs.    Mr.  Bennett,  becoming 
aware  of  this,  resolved  to  procure  the  eggs.    He  accordingly  visited 
Monnt  Tom  for  this  purpose,  April  6th  of  the  present  year  [1864],  when 
Researched  the  whole  ridge  of  the  mountain,  discovered  the  old  birds  and 
the  particular  part  they  most  frequented,  and  also  the  site  of  a  nest, 
where  the  young  had  been  raised.    The  old  birds  were  continually  near 
this  spot,  and  manifested  much  solicitude  w  hen  it  was  approached,  often 
flying  within  six  or  eight  rods,  and  once  the  female  came  wrthin  three, 
screaming  and  thrusting  out  her  talons,  with  an  expression  of  great 
rage  and  fierceness.    The  birds  did  not  appear  at  all  shy,  being  easily 
approached  quite  nearly,  though  in  walking,  the  cracking  of  sticks  and 
the  clinking  of  splinters  of  trap-rock  made  no  little  noise.    One  of  the 
birds  api)eared  to  keep  close  to  the  eyrie,  and  both  would  approach 
whenever  it  was  visited,  screiiming  at  and  njenaciug  the  intruder,  not- 
withstanding that  at  that  time  there  were  no  eggs.    Mr.  Bennett,  sus- 
pecting that  incubation  had  commenced,  visited  the  locality  again  on 
the  9th,  but  only  saw  the  old  nest,  the  birds  behaving  as  before.    Ten 
days  later  he  made  another  visit,  and,  creeping  carefully  to  the  summit 
of  the  cliff",  at  a  point  near  the  eyrie  already  spoken  of,  he  saw  the 
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fieuiale,  on  looking  over  the  cliflF,  sitting  on  the  nest,  and  but  five  or  six 
yards  distant.  She  eyed  him  fiercely  for  an  instant,  and  then,  scram- 
bling from  the  nest  to  the  edge  of  the  narrow  shelf  supporting  it, 
launched  into  the  air.  In  a  twinkling  Mr.  Bennett's  unerring  aim  sent 
her  tumbling  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  several  hundred  feet 
below.  The  nest  contained  four  eggs,  which  were  soon  safely  secured, 
and  the  body  of  the  female  was  obtained  from  the  foot  of  the  cliflt*.  The 
male  soon  coming  about  was  shot  at,  but  he  was  too  shy  to  come  within 
range,  excepting  once,  when  the  gun  was  being  reloaded.  The  eggs 
were  all  laid  after  April  9th,  and  their  contents  showed,  April  19th,  that 
they  had  been  incubated  but  a  day  or  two.  Incubation  seems,  in  this 
case,  to  have  commenced  several  weeks  later  than  usual,  which  may 
have  been  owing  to  the  late  snows  and  unusual  coldness  of  the  weather 
this  year  during  the  first  half  of  April. 

*'  The  situation  of  the  eyrie  was  near  the  highest  part  of  the  mount- 
ain, about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  mountain  from  its  south  end, 
on  a  narrow  shelf  in  the  rock,  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  top  of  a  nearly 
perpendicular  clifl",  150  or.  200  feet  in  height,  and  was  inaccessible  ex- 
cept to  a  bold  climber,  and  at  one  particular  point.  The  nest  was 
merely  a  slight  excavation,  sufticient  to  contain  the  eggs;  no  accessory 
material  had  been  added.  The  site  had  been  previously  occupied,  and 
probably  for  several  years;  and  for  weeks  before  the  eggs  were  laid 
was  carefully  guarded  by  the  bold  and  watchful  birds." 

These  fonr  eggs  averaged  2.22  long  by  1.68  broad,  with  2.32  by  1.71, 
and  2.16  by  1.65  as  maxima  and  minima,  respectively.  The  smallest 
was  larger  than  the  one  measured  by  Dr.  Brewer  (2.00  by  1.56),  which 
he  obtained  in  Labrador.  They  also  varied  considerably  in  contour, 
and  ill  heaviness  and  extent  of  coloration  they  showed  a  series  from  the 
darkest  and  most  nearly  uniform  to  the  lightest  and  most  spai-sely 
marked,  in  which  latter  the  contrast  between  the  white  ground  and  the 
blotches  was  striking.  Of  the  darkest  egg  the  writer  says:  ''The  gen- 
eral color  is  chocolate-brown,  darker  and  more  dense  and  uniform  about 
the  ends,  the  part  about  the  middle  being  lighter,  varied  with  small 
irregular  blotches  and  specks  of  a  darker  tint  than  the  ground -color. 
The  color  of  the  smaller  end  is  a  nearly  uniform  dull  red  ot^hre.  There 
is  also  an  irregular  belt  of  scattered  and  apparently  very  superficial 
blotches  of  very  dark  brown  or  nearly  black."  Two  other  eggs,  as 
already  mentioned,  graded  toward  the  lightest,  which  is  thus  described: 
"The  greater  end  of  the  egg^  which  in  the  eggs  of  most  birds  is  the  end 
most  subject  to  markings  and  to  the  greatest  depth  of  color,  is  white, 
sprinkled  sparingly  with  reddish  specks ;  while  the  smaller  end  is  deep 
bright  brick-red,  here  and  there  relieved  by  small  specks  and  patches 
of  white  groundcolor.  About  the  middle  of  the  egg  the  colors  are  in 
more  equal  proportions,  the  white  patches  becoming  larger  on  the 
smaller  erfd  toward  the  middle,  and  the  red  patches  on  the  larger  end 
increase  toward  the  same  point,  where  the  colors  meet  and  become 
mixed  in  irregular  patches  of  various  sizes,  from  mere  dots  to  blotches." 

Viewing  such  variation  as  this,  in  size,  form,  and  color,  among  eggs 
of  the  same  clutch,  we  see  how  utterly  worthless  are  such  discrepancies 
as  a  means  of  deciding  a  mooted  question  of  specific  identity,  or  the 
reverse,  in  nearly-allied  birds.  Yet  some  ornithologists  will  compare  a 
single  egg  with  another,  gravely  note  the  differences,  and  thereupon 
proceed  to  an  argument  with  still  denser  gravity.  Corresponding  dis 
crepancics  in  the  mode  of  niditication  serve  as  a  basis  for  equally  fiims^ 
arguments.  Take*  the  present  case  of  the  Duck  Hawk,  breeding  on 
Mount  Tom  on  the  bare  ground,  while  in  other  instances  it  iSkknowu  tc 
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build  a  large,  bulky  uest  of  sticks  and  other  coarse  material,  as  noticed 
by  Dr.  Wood  on  Talcott  Mountain,  and  by  Audubon  on  the  cliffs  of  the 
I^brador  coa^t.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  also  stated  to  be  from 
two  to  five  in  number,  four  being  the  usual  nest-complement.  Oology 
is  atti*active  and  in  many  respects  satisfkctory,  but  it  is  certainly  the 
most  unsafe  department  of  ornithology. 

Mr.  Allen  continues  the  subject  in  his  later  communication  to  the 
American  Naturalist,  as  above  quoted:  "One  or  more  ])airs  of  these 
birds  have  been  seen  about  Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke  every  season 
BiDce  the  first  discovery  of  their  eggs  at  the  former  locality,  in  1864.  ^ 
Mr.  Bennett  has  since  carefully  watched  them,  and  his  frequent  labori- 
ous searches  for  their  nests  have  been  well  rewarded.     In  186G  he  took 
a  second  set  ot  eggs,  three  in  number,  from  the  eyrie  previously  occu- 
pied.   In  1867  the  male  bird  was  killed  late  in  April,  and  this  appar- 
ently prevented  their  breeding  there  that  year,  as  they  probably  other- 
wise would  have  done;  at  least  no  nest  was  that  year  discovered.    In 
1868  Hawks  of  this  species  were  seen  about  the  mountains,  and,  although 
they  reared  their  young  there,  all  eflbrt  to  discover  their  nest  was  inef- 
fectoal.    The  present  year  (1869)  they  commenced  to  lay  in  the  old 
nesting-plj'.ce,  but  as  they  were  robbed  when  but  one  egg  had  been  de- 
posited, they  deserted  it,  and  chose  a  site  still  more  inaccessible.     Here 
they  were  equally  unfortunate;  for,  during  a  visit  to  the  mountain  in 
company  with  Mr.  Bennett,  April  28,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  discovering 
their  second  eyrie,  and  from  which,  with  considerable  difiiculty,  three 
freshly-laid  eggs  were  obtained.    Not  discouraeed  by  this  second  mis- 
fortune, they  nested  again,  this  time  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  old 
eyrie,  from  which  all,  excepting  the  last  set  of  eggs,  have  been  obtained. 
Again  they  were  unfortunate,  Mr.  Bennett  removing  their  second  set  ot 
eggs,  three  in  number,  May  23d,  at  which  time  incubation  had  just  com- 
menced.   The  birds  remained  about  the  mountain  all  the  summer,  and, 
from  the  anxiety  they  manifested  in  August,  it  appears  not  improbable 
that  they  laid  a  third  time,  and  at  this  late  period  had  unfledged  young." 
Accounts  from  the  West  are  meagre.    Tlie  only  indiontions  from  the 
Missouri  region  I  have  seen  are  Dr.  Hayden's  and  Prof.  Snow's.    Mr. 
Dall  found  the  bird  in  Alaska;  a  pair  nested  on  a  dead  spruce,  and  had 
young  nearly  ready  to  fly  June  1st.    Dr.  Cooper  observes  that  it  is  resi- 
lient along  the  whole  coast  of  Southern  California,  but  migratory  north 
of  the  Columbia.    It  breeds  in  cavities  of  the  lofty,  inaccessible  cliffV 
overhanging  the  water,  both  along  the  mainland  and  on  the  islands. 
"On  Santa  Barbara  Island,  in  May,  a  pair  which  probably  were  still  feed- 
ing their  young,  swept  boldly  around  my  head,  when  I  must  have  been 
folly  half' a  mile  from  the  nest,  and  I  shot  the  female,  a  very  fine  speci- 
men.    I  have  seen  one  pursue  a  Swallow,  and,  turning  feet  upward, 
seize  it  flying  with  perfect  ease." 

FALCO  COLUMBAKIUS,  Linn. 
Pigeon  Hawk. 

Faico  cohmharius,  Linn.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  17GG,  1*28  {Ac.  palumbaHm,  Cates.,  i,  3  ;  Ac.  caro- 
liuen»i8,  Bhiss.,  i,  378).— Fokst.,  Philos.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  382.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i, 
1788,  2'Sl.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790,  44.— Daud.,  Tr.  Oru.  ii,  1800,  83.— Siiavv, 
Gen  Zool.  vii,  188.— Ctv.,  B.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  322.— Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  107, 
pi.  15,  f.  3.— .Iard.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  254.--James.,  ed.  W'ils.  i,  (U. — Brew.,  ed.  Wils. 
683.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  38;  Isis,  1832,  113().— Nutt..  Man.  i,  1832,  60.— Less.,  Tr. 
Orn.  92— Rich.  &  6w.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  :^.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,212.— 
Aui).,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  46(i;  v,  ;.68 ;  pi.  9i;  Syn.  1839,  16 ;  B.  Aiu.  i,  1840,  88, 
pi.  21.— Bp.,  List,  1638,  4.— GiK.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  'H.-DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  i,  1844, 
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4,  pi.  4,  f.  9.— Jard.,  Ann.  N.  H.  xviii,  118  (Tobago).— Bijik.,  Ibis,  iii,  315.— 

Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  142.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  460.— 

RiDGw.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1870,  140.— f  Allen,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  160.— 

CoUES,  Key,  1872,  214. 
Fal<x>  {Hypotriorchis)  cobimharius  of  many  authors. — Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  9. 
TinnuncaluH  columbariuH,  ViWLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  pi.  11 ;  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hiat.  Nat. 

xii,  104  ;  Enc.  Moth,  ill,  1236. 
Nisus  columbariua,  Cuv. 
Astur  columbariuHj  BoiE. 
Hffpotriorchis  columharius,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B. ;  List  B.  Br.  Mns.  55.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 

26.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,60.— Cass.,  111.  1854, 90  (includes  next  species).- 

Brew.,  N.  A.  061.  1857,  12.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  74.— Heerm.,  tftirf. 

X,  1859,  pt.vi,  31.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  323  (Texa8).—CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 

1866,  42  (Arizona).— Dall  &  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  270  (Alaska).- 

Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  134  (Costa  Rica).— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter. 

1870,  462  —Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873. 
Hypotriorchis  (Lithofalco)  columbariuSy  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  26. 
Hypotriorchis  {J^nalon)  columbariuSj  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  21,  No.  193. 
JEsalon  columbarius,  Kaup,  Mono;;.  Falc.  Cout.  Oru.  1850,  54. 
Falco  {Msalon)  liihofaloo  var.  columbarium,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1873,  46  (but  oo/km- 

banus  has  priority). — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  144. 
Falco  interniixtus,  Daud.,  Traits  d'Orn.  ii,  1800,  141. 

Falco  temerariuSj  AuD.,  Orn.  Bio;^.  i,  1831,  381,  pi.  75.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  61. 
Falco  auduboni,  "  Blackw.,  Zool.  Res.  1834." 
(!)  Falco  {^mlon)  lithofalco  var.  suckleyiy  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 147 

(northwest  coast ;  melanotic  ;  parallel  with  case  of  communis  var.  pealei). 

Hob. — Generally  distributed  over  North  America.  Ran^ng  into  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  northern  portions  of  South  America.  Ecuador  (ScL.  P.  Z.  8.  1658,  451). 
Venezuela  (ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1869,  252).  Cuba(D'ORBiG.,  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  Ois.  2:1 ; 
Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  p.  Ixxxiv  ;  Guxdl.,  Rep.  1865, 255).    Jamaica  (GosSE,  B.  Jam.  1847, 17). 

Late  Ex})€diiiom. — 60621,  Green  River. 

In  ranging  this  bird  as  a  variety  of  the  European,  Mr.  Ridgway  has  apparently  over- 
looked the  lact  that ''  columbariiis^^  has  priority  over  *'  litkofalcOy^^  which  latter,  in  event 
he  proves  correct  in  uniting  the  two,  will  be  known  as  F.  oolumbar%u8  var.  iitho/ako. 
Considering,  however,  that  m  this  instance  the  fact  of  varietal  relationship  can  hardly 
be  considered  established,  and  that  it  is  rarely  necessary,  or  even  expedient,  to  ex- 
change one  tentative  view  for  another  equally  so,  I  follow  the  usual  course  in  separat- 
ing the  two  birds  specifically  Upon  similar  considerations  I  retain  F.  richardiifmi  as 
a  species  until  its  inter-griidatiou  with  F,  columbariwt  is  proven,  although  I  believe 
that  most  probably  Mr.  Ridgway^s  later  view  of  its  varietal  relationship  with  F.cotum- 
bariuB  is  correct. 

I  have  little  to  iwld  to  the  published  accounts  of  this  elegant  and 
spirited  Hawk,  aptly  styled  *'  The  Little  Corporal."  It  is  apparently 
not  common  in  the  interior  of  the  West,  and  even  less  so  than  haB  beea 
supposed,  a  part  of  the  quoted  instances  of  its  occurrence^  like  Dr. 
Hayden's  for  instance,  really  referring  to  the  next  species,  the  history^ 
of  which  has  only  lately  been  disentangled  from  that  of  the  true  Pigeou 
Hawk.  Mr.  Dall  gives  it  as  resident  in  Alaska,  and  notes  the  fact  of 
its  even  destroying  Ptarmigan,  birds  much  larger  than  itself — proofs 
were  any  needed,  of  its  audacity  and  prowess.  According  to  Dr.  Cooper, 
it  ranges  over  the  whole  of  California  in  cold  weather,  but  he  never 
observed  it  in  summer,  even  in  the  highest  mountains. 

Our  accounts  of  its  nidification  are  defective,  and  sometimes  conflic^ 
ing.  It  appears  to  breed  chiefly  north  of  the  United  StatCvS,  and  accord- 
ing to  Hutchins,  as  rendered  in  the  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  it  makes 
a  nest  on  rocks  and  in  hollow  trees,  of  sticks  and  grass,  lined  with 
feathers.  Audubon  describes  a  nest  he  found  in  Labrador  in  a  low  fir 
tree,  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  built  of  sticks,  lined  with  moss 
and  feathers.  The  bird  is  unquestionably  resident  in  Northern  New 
England,  where  Mr.  Boardman  siiys  it  breeds  in  hollow  trees.  No 
authentic  instance  of  its  breeding  liirther  south  has  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge. Mr.  Samuels,  indeed,  in  his  Catalogue,  gives  it  as  resident  and 
breeding  in  Massachusetts,  but  this  is  negatived  by  his  own  subsequent 
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statemeDt,  in  his  later  work,  where  he  says  he  has  do  antheDtic  iufor- 
matioD  of  its  breeding  in  New  England  (p.  18).    He,  however,  figures  an 
egg,  received  from  Mr.  Boardman  as  being  of  this  species,  from  Mill- 
towu,  Maine.    It  measures  only  1.50  by  1.44,  and  in  coloration,  as  rep- 
resented on  the  plate,  differs  materially  from  any  authentic  specimens 
1  have  seen.    It  may  be  here  remarked,  moreover,  that  the  egg  figured 
and  described  by  Dr.  Brewer  proves  not  authentic,  he  having  been 
deceived  by  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  he  could  not  but  accept 
as  conclusive.    In  the  uncertainty,  I  am  the  more  pleased  to  offer  an 
ooqueslionable  description,  derived  from  examination  of  specimens  in 
the  Smithsonian.    The  size  varies  from  1.50  by  1.30  to  1.80  by  1.30 — 
figures  also  indicating  the  range  of  variation  in  shape,  some  being  sub- 
spberical,  others  elongate-oval.    Coloration  ranges  from  a  nearly  uniform 
deep  rich  brown  (chestnut  or  burnt  sienna),  to  whitish  or  white  only, 
luarked  with  a  few  indistinct  dots  ot  dull  grayish  or  drab.    Such  ex- 
tremes are  connected  by  every  degree ;  a  yellowish-brown  ground-color, 
irregularly  splashed  with  rich  ruddy  brown,  is  the  usual  style.    The 
markings  may  be  very  evenly  distributed,  or  mostly  gathered   in  a 
wreath  around  one  or  the  other  end,  or  even  both  ends. 

I  may  here  mention  a  fact  in  oology,  apparently  not  without  its  value. 
In  measuring  many  hundred  eggs,  I  have  noticed  that  the  variation, 
however  great,  is  less  in  absolute  bulk  than  in  contour — in  approach  to, 
or  departure  from,  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  of  shape  for 
the  8()ecies.  Now  this  variation  in  shape  is  produced  uiainly  by 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  major  axis,  the  transverse  diameter  being 
approximately  const^i^t.  What  additional  variation  in  shai)e  may  occur, 
results  from  slight  shifting  of  the  point  of  greatest  breadth  toward  one 
end  or  the  other.  Anatomical  considerations  bear  this  out.  Taking 
the  calibre  of  the  oviduct  as  an  approximately  fixed  quantity  in  the 
same  si)ecies,  and  remembering  that  varying  circumstances  of  age,  sea- 
son, and  physical  vigor,  determine  the  amount  of  fluids  secreted  to 
envelope  the  ovum,  it  is  evident  that,  while  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
calcareous  shell  must  vary  correspondingly,  the  difference  will  be 
mainly  in  lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  egg,  since  the  contractility 
of  the  oviduct  holds  the  transverse  diameter  newly  fixed. 

There  are  also  few  instances  of  greater  difference  in  the  amount, 

intensity,  and  distribution  of  pigmentary'  matter  than  those  occurring 

^oiig  Hawks,  and  even   in   eggs  of  the  same  nest-complement.     I 

ttink  it  a  probable  rule,  that  the  succession  of  laying  of  the  eggs  can 

^judged  by  the  quaiitity  of  pigment  in  the  shell,  those  first  extruded 

^\ng  generally  the  most  heavily  colored,  the  others  growing  lighter 

^ith  gradual  consumption  of  the  color  supply.    This  is  strikingly  illus- 

^^ted  in  cases  where  the  same  nest  has  been  robbed  repeatedly — the 

'^ter  laid  eggs  gradually  losing  their  coloration,  as  well  as  gradually 

lowing  smaller,  with  increasing  exhaustion  of  the  reproductive  pow- 

?J^  of  the  parent.    Every  poultry  man  is  familiar  with  the  extreme 

^<^8tance  of  this,  when  a  hen  drops  an  egg  often  no  hmger  than  a 

Pigeon's,  as  the  final  effort  before  ceasing  to  lay. 

FALOO  RICHARDSONII,  Eidgw. 
American  Merlin. 

-^tiko  cnalon,  Sw.  &,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  37,  pi.  2o  (excl.  syu.;  ner,  auc^).— Nutt., 
Man.  ii,  18.34,  .^S.— Towns.,  Narr.  1839.—C(K)P.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wjisb.  Ter. 
1860,  288.— CoUES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1H<)6,  43  (in  text). 

^ypotriarckis  columharius,  Cass.,  111.  1854,  90  (partly).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  152.— Stkv., 
U.  8.  GeoL  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  462  (partly). 
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Falco  columharius,  Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  9  (partly). 

Falco  (Hypotriarchis)  richardsonii,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1870, 145  (  ^  type  one  of  Dr. 

HaydeD's  specimens). 
Hypotriorchia  richardsoniy  Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873. 
Falco  Hchardsoni,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  214. 
Falco  (jEsalon)  lithofalco  var.  rickardsoniy  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 148. 

Hab. — Interior  of  North  America.  United  States  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.    Arctic  America. 

Lieutenant  JVan-en^a  Expedition. — 5170-1,  mouth  of  Vermilion  River,  Dakota. 

Later  Expeditions.— 58962,  Berthoud's  Pass;  ri0335.  La  Bont^  Creek,  Wyoming;  60617, 
Box  Elder  Creek,  Utah ;  60618-9,  Green  River,  Wyoming;  60620,  Sweetwater. 

This  species  was  first  noticed  by  the  authors  of  the  Fauna  Boreal/. 
Americana,  who  accurately  distinguished  it  from  the  common  Pigeon 
Hawk,  considering  it  identical  with  the  F.  ccsalon  of  Europe.  Subse- 
quent writers  attributed  this  last  to  North  America,  all  apparently 
having  the  present  bird  in  view.  Mr.  Oassin,  with  some  of  the  speci- 
mens before  him  that  afterward  served  as  the  basis  of  Mr.  Bidgwsj's 
descriptions,  noticed  the  discrepancies  presented  on  comparison  with 
the  ordinary  F.  columharius^  but  made  no  specific  discrimination,  citing 
F.  cesalon  of  Swainson  aud  Eichardson  as  a  synonym.  I  observed  the 
same  thing  in  18C6,  remarking  as  follows:  "In  the  immense  seriea of 
Pigeon  Hawks  which  I  have  examined  from  all  parts  of  the  West,  I 
find  a  few  specimens  which  constantly  differ  to  a  marked  degree  from 
any  of  the  diverse  plumages  in  which  F,  columbarium  presents  itself. 
These  specimens  are  invariablj^  much  larger  than  any  others  in  the 
series;  are  much  lighter  colored ;  and  differ  constantly  in  the  increased 
number  of  light  and  dark  bars  on  the  tail.  Compared  with  a  Earopean 
specimen  of  F,  cesalon^  they  agree  in  every  particular.  I  think  it  most 
probable  that  future  careful  research  will  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
a  species  hitherto  usually  confounded  with  F.  columharim.^  This  sar 
mise  has  been  verified  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  who,  however,  has  pointed  oat 
some  differences,  before  overlooked,  between  our  bird  and  the  true 
€esal<ynj  and  proposed  the  specific  name  I  have  adopted:  The  bird  may 
prove,  I  still  think,  only  a  geographical  race  oi  asalon  ;  in  fact  Mr. 
Ridgway  has  latterly  reduced  it.  As  the  species  is  still  very  little 
known,  the  description  is  subjoined.*    It  should  be  diligently  sought 

for  in  the  northwest,  additional  specimens  being  very  desirable. 

. -' 

*  ^^ Adult  male :  Upper  plumage,  d nil  earth-brown,  each  feather  grayish-nmbcr  cen- 
trally, and  with  a  conspicuous  olack  sbafr-line.  Head  above,  approaching  asby-vhite 
anteriorly,  the  black  shaft-strenks  being  very  conspicuous.  Secondiuiee,  primvy* 
coverts,  and  primaries,  margined  terminafiy  with  dull  white;  the  primary-coverts  with 
two  transverse  series  of  pale  ochraceous  spots ;  primaries,  with  spots  of  the  same,  oof- 
responding  with  those  of  the  inner  webs.  Upper  tail  coverts,  tipped  and  spotted  b^ 
neath  the  surface  with  white.  Tail,  clear  drab,  much  lighter  than  the  primaries,  bat 
growing  darker  terminally,  having  basally  a  slightly  ashy  cast,  crossed  with  m' 
sharply  defined  perfectly  continuous  bands  (the  last  terminal)  of  ashy-white.  Hew 
frontally,  laterally  and  beneath — a  collar  round  the  nape  (interrupting  the  brown 
above)— and  entire  lower  parts,  white,  somewhat  ochraceous,  this  most  perceptible 
on  the  tibice  ;  cheeks  and  ear-coverts  with  sparse,  fine,  hair-like  streaks  of  black » 
nuchal  collar,  jugulum,  breast,  abdomen,  sides  and  flanks,  with  a  median  linear  stripe 
of  clear  ochre-brown  on  each  feather;  these  stripes  broadest  on  the  flanks;  eaclislnje 
with  a  conspicuous  black  shaft-streak ;  tibias  and  lower  tail-coverts  with  fine  shift* 
streaks  of  brown,  like  the  broader  stripes  of  the  other  portions.  Chin  and  throat, 
only,  immaculate.  Lining  of  the  wings  spotted  with  ochraceons-white  and  brown,  in 
about  equal  amount,  the  former  in  spots  approaching  the  shaft.  Inner  webs  ^P"" 
maries  with  transverse  brood  bars  of  pale  ochraceous — eight  on  the  longest.  Wingi 
7.70;  tail,  5.00;  culmen,  0.50;  tarsus,  1.30;  middle  toe,  1.25;  outer,  0.85;  inner,  0.70; 
posterior,  0.50.  .. 

^* Adult  fnn ale :  Difl'eriug  in  coloratiou  from  the  male  oikly  in  the  points  of  detsjl- 

Gronnd-color  of  the  upper  parts  clear  grayish-drab,  the  feathers  with  conspicoonMy 

bJack  shafts;  all  the  feathers  with  pairs  of  rather  indistinct  rounded  ochraceons 8pow» 

ibese  moat  conspicuous  on  the  wings  aud  acavvAax^.    ^wswdarlea  crossed  witb  three 
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This  is  the  bird  meutioued  by  Dr.  Harden,  under  name  of  columha- 
rw«,  as  abandant  in  the  wooded  bottoms  of  the  Missouri  region.    One 
of  his  specimens  from  the  Vermilion  River  served  as  the  male  type 
of  Mr.  Kidgway's  descrii)tion  ;  another  (No.  68983),  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
Stevenson  at  Berthoud's  Pass  of  th^  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Colorado, 
is  the  female  type.    The  writer  quotes  a  third,  a  young  male,  taken  at 
Fort  Rice,  Dakota,  by  General  Alfred  Sully.    Prof.  Snow  records  it 
among  Kansas  birds,  on  Professor  Baird's  authority ;   whether  from 
actual  capture  of  specimens  in  the  State,  or  upon  the  strength  of  its 
known  distribution,  I  am  not  informed.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  pale, 
ashy  specimen  noted  by  Dr.  Cooper,  as  procured  by  him  at  Fort  Mojave, 
Arizona,  was  an  individual  of  this  species.    Dr.  Richardson's  bird  was 
an  old  female,  killed  at  Carlton  House,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  May  14, 
1827,  while  flying  with  her  mate ;  "  in  the  oviduct  there  were  several 
M-sized  white  eggs,  clouded  at  one  end  with  a  few  bronze-colored 
spots."    Another  specimen  is  stated  to  have  been  killed  at  Sault  St. 
Marie,  between  Lakes  Euron  and  Superior.    What  little  information  we 
possess  of  the  habits  of  the  bird  indicates  nothing  peculiar  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  F.  columbarius. 

FALCO  SPARVERIUS,  Linn. 
Sparrow  Hawk. 

a.  sparreritis, 

Wco  »parreriti«,  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  128  {Ac.  minor.  Gates.,  i,  5;  ^salon  caroU- 
neneiSy  Briss.,  i,  nm,  pi.  32,  f.  1).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  178H.  284.— Lath.,  I.  Orn.  i, 
1790,  42.— Daud.,  Tr.  Oni.  ii,  1800,  142,  pi.  12.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  pi.  26.— 
WiU8.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  117,  pi.  16,  f.  1  (  9  ) ;  iv,  57,  pi.  32,  f .  2  (  <?  ).— 8teph., 
Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  38.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  322. — Jame8.,  ed.  Wils.  i, 
56,  60.— Jard.,  ed.  Wile,  i,  262;  il,  51.— Bhew.,  ed.  WIIh.  864.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 
27 ;  Isle,  1832, 1136.— Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  517.— 8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 31, 
pi.  24.— Sw.,  Claesif.  B.  ii,  1837, 212.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 58,— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog. 
li,  1835,  246 ;  v,  ia39,  370 ;  pi.  142 ;  Syn.  18:39,  17 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  90,  22.— 
VieilIm,  Ency.  Metb.  iii,  12:i4.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  16,  pi.  7,  f.  16.— 
Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 15.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  13.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860, 143.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Artv.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 110.— Coop.,  B.  Cal. 
i.  1870,  462.— Allen,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  1872, 
207.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  214,  fig.  142 ;  and  of  most  authors. 

^^  {Tinnunculus)  sparverius  of  some  authors. — Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1873,  48. — B.  B. 
&  R.,  N.  a.  B.  iii,  1874,  169. 

^Wimcu/tt*  f^rveriusj  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept,  i,  1807,  40,  pi.  12. — Gray,  Gen.  of  B. — 
Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 27.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.Rep.  1853,  60.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  92;  Pr. 
A.  N.  8.  1855,  278.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  1857,  16.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 
74.— Kenx.,  ibid,  X,  1859,  pt.  iv,  19.— Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  31. — Hayd.,  Rep. 
1862,  1.52.— COUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  42.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 
499.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  462.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  696.— Snow, 
^  B.  Kans.  1873 ;  and  of  many  authors. 
pf^nmiculM  (Pcccilarnis)  sparverius,  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  23,  No.  216. 
^^hneis  sparreriusy  BoiE.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  5.  * 

*ci7omw  gparverinSf  Kaup,  Monog.  Falc.  Cont.  Orn.  1850,  53. 

'rj^ds  of  deeper,  more  reddish-ochraceous.     Bands  of  the  tail,  pure  white.    In  other 

5*?l>€ct8  exactly  like  the  male.    Wing,  9.00 :   tail,  6.10 ;  culmen,  0.55 ;  tarsus,  1.40 ; 

^jadle  toe,  1..M). 

t  **  Tamil/  male:  Diflfering  from  the  adult  only  in  degree.  Upper  surface  with  the  rusty 
?*^er»  of  the  feathers  more  washed  over  the  general  surface ;  the  rusty  ochraceous 
/^tiling  the  gronnd-color  of  the  head — paler  anteriorly,  where  the  black  shaft-streaks 
^^  very  conspicnous ;  spots  on  the  primary  coverts  and  primaries  deep  reddish  oclira- 
?^ti8;  tail-bands  broader  than  in  the  adult  and  more  reddish;  the  terminal  one  twice 
r^  ^road  as  the  rest  (0.40  of  an  inch),  and  almost  cream  color.    Beneath,  pale  ochrace- 

'^^  this  deepest  on  the  breast  and  sides;  markings  as  in  the  adult,  but  anal  region 
^^  lower  tail-coverts  immaculate;  the  shat't-streaks  on  the  tibia),  also,  scarcely  dis- 
^>^ible.    Wing,  7.00;  tail,  4.60. 
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bj  Cj  d^  &c 

For  varions  races  or  conspecios,  real  or  supposed,  see  especially  Ridgw.,  Pr.  PhiliL 
Acad.  1870,  147-149 ;  and  B.  B.  &.  R.,  N.  A.  B.  lii,  1874,  166-168. 


Hab. — The  whole  of  North  America,  aud  southward. 

List  of  i^pecimens. 


19114 


67 


Groav.  Fork...!  9   '  June  7,  1«60 


F.V.Hayden.t  10.50 


2.37 


7.50 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 517*2,  5177,  Yellowstone  River;  5175,  Powder  River; 
5178,  Fort  Berthold ;  ,  Farm  Island,  Missouri  River. 

Later  ii>i><Y/i/toit«.— 59842,  Colorado ;  60:):W>-8,  Wyoming ;  60662,  North  Platte ;  622o6-9, 
Idaho. 

"The  trees,  of  late  so  richly  green,  now  disclose  the  fading  tints  of 
autumn ;  the  cricket  becomes  mute,  the  grassbop]>er  withers  on  the 
fences,  the  mouse  retreats  to  her  winter  quarters ;  dismal  clouds  obscare 
the  eastern  hoiizon,  the  sun  assumes  a  sickly  dimness,  hoar  fix>sts  cover 
the  ground,  and  the  long  night  encroaches  on  the  domains  of  light  No 
longer  are  heard  the  feathered  choristers  of  the  woods,  who  throng  to- 
ward more  congenial  climes,  and  in  their  rear  rushes  the  Sparrow 
Hawk."  So  the  great  painter  of  Nature  portrays  the  waning  season, 
graphic  with  pen  as  with  pencil.  The  dying  year  may  bring  no  dismay 
to  the  intrepid  little  Hawk,  but  when  its  cold  breath  blows  away  the 
delicate  creatures  that  afford  his  sustenance,  perforce  he  follows  after; 
andtonce  with  us,  braves  all  weathers  and  lives  in  plenty.  Few,  if  any, 
of  our  birds  are  more  widely  dispersed,  few  are  better  known,  and  cer- 
tainly no  Hawk  is  regarded  with  less  disfavor.  Too  small  of  frame- 
though  stout  hearted  enough,  I  warrant — to  cx)mmit  depredations  in  the 
farmyard  ;  subsisting  on  small  insectivorous  birds,  it  is  true,  but  also 
destroying  countless  field-mice  and  noxious  insects,  he  is  to  be  held  a 
benefactor  to  the  agriculturist.  The  prettiest  and  jauntiest  of  our 
Hawks,  and  yet  no  prig ;  a  true  Falcon,  if  a  little  one,  with  as  noble 
mien  and  as  much  pluck  as  the  be^t  among  his  larger  brethren,  we  can 
but  admire  him.  Xo  Hawk  is  more  abundant  in  the  West.  Go  where 
we  may,  in  summer  or  winter,  we  shall  before  long  see  him  hovering 
over  the  fields,  or  perched,  erect  and  motionless,  on  his  outpost,  sweep- 
ing the  ground  below  with  keen,  audacious  eye.  It  is  a  treacheroas 
calm ;  the  ardor  of  the  Falcon  grows  with  restraint.  An  unlucky 
SpaiTow  flirts  in  yonder  bush,  and  gives  a  flippant  chirp — whisL!  a^^ 
it  is  all  over.  Poor,  little,  rollicking  Sparrow !  this  is  no  e^ier  for  j/^ 
to  bear,  because  it  is  a  "law  of  nature,"  as  we  say.  Who  is  ever  qoi^ 
ready  for  the  last  f  What  pang  is  taken  away  when  the  cry  it  extot^ 
is  drowned  in  a  sea  of  like  lamentation  !  We  theorize  best  before  '^^ 
Falcon's  talon  strikes. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  stood,  as  I  often  have,  in  a  thicket,  pee^^ 
abQut  in  readiness  to  shoot  some  rare  Warbler  or  Finch  that  he  veL'^^ 
tries  to  discover  amid  the  dense  foliage.  And  not  seldom — whish !  t^^ 
thing  flashes  right  by,  twists  with  marvellous  swiftness  and  adJL^ 
through  the  tangled  underwood,  a  cry  of  distress  is  heard,  along  "^^ 
an  exultant  scream,  and  the  next  moment  a  Sparrow  Hawk  glides 
from  the  thicket  on  the  far  side,  bearing  his  quivering  victim  ii^- 
claws,  and  makes  straightway  for  the  nearest  stamp  or  pout  to  fun^^ 
his  leisure.  As  eager  as  we  were,  but  keen-eyed  and  more  skilfo-^y 
snatched  the  prize  himself,  and  his  beak  is  already  buried  in  its  br^^ 
drinking  warm  blood.  We  inwardly  wish  we  could  punish  the  bold.  ^ 
ber,  but  the  splendid  exhibition  of  his  powers  almost  makes  am^^^ 
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for  onr  loss  of  the  specimen  ;  and,  besides,  we  may  reflect  that  if  the 
world  owes  as  ornithology,  it  owes  the  Sparrow  Hawk  a  living. 

It  is  surprising  what  large  birds  the  gallant  little  warrior  will  attack. 
I  have  seen  it  overpower  and  bear  away  a  Thrasher,  a  bird  inch  tor  inch 
as  long  as  itself,  and  nearly  as  heavy.    Still,  it  usaally  preys  upon  hum- 
bler game,  particularly  such  birds  as  those  from  wliich  it  derives  its 
name.    It  also  often  picks  the  elegant  little  lizards  (Scelopariis)  off  the 
fences.     Like  other  Falex)ns,  it  captures  its  prey  at  a  dash,  or  not  at  all. 
If  it  miss  its  aim,  or  the  bird  contrives  to  elude  its  clutch,  it  disdains 
to  pnrsu^,  and  remonnts  its  observatory  with  a  crestfallen  aspect,  as  if 
chagrined  at  its  want  of  skill,  but  doubtless  reflecting,  "  better  luck  next 
time.^    The  difference  between  the  true  Falcons  and  the  Acoipiterfi  is 
much  like  that  between  a  tiger  and  a  wolf.    As  for  the  Buzzards,  they 
are  bears  among  birds ;  Kites  are  the  weasels.    In  the  Middle  districts 
these  Hawks  pair  in  April,  and  immediately  go  to  house-keeping.    As 
tbey  breed  in  every  section,  from  the  fur  countries  to  Mexico,  the  period 
varies  in  time  of  the  year  according  to  the  state  of  the  season.     It  does 
not  appear  that  they  ever  build  a  nest  for  themselves.    They  generally 
dioose  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  limb  or  tiill  stub;  a  deserted  Woodpeck- 
er's hole  answers  every  purpose,  in  many  cases,  and  they  are  said  to 
sometimes  occupy  an  old  Crow's  nest.     The  skilful  and  industrious 
Woodpeckers — "carpinteros,"  as  the  Mexicans  aptly  call  them — fit  up 
midencea  for  the  Hawks,  requiring  no  alteration.  Five  or  six  eggs  api)ear 
to  be  the  usual  nest-full ;  seven  are  stated  to  have  been  found  in  one 
clateh.    They  are  nearly  spheroidal,  measuring  about  1.33  in  length  by 
L12  in  breadth.    The  ground-color  is  usually  bufty,  or  pale  yellowish- 
brown  ;  this  is  blotched  all  over  with  dnrk  brown,  the  splashes  of  which 
are  usually  largest  and  most  numerous  toward  the  greater  end,  at  or 
around  which  they  may  run  into  a  crown  or  wreath.    Some  eggs  are 
l>ale  brown,  minutely  dotted  all  over  with  dark  brown  ;  some  are  white, 
ifith  pale  brown  spots ;  and  a  few  are  whitish,  without  any  markings. 
I  have  never  seen  the  nestlings ;  Audubon  says  they  are  covered  with 
"Whitish  down.     But  the  first  true  feathers  are  much  like  those  of  the 
parents,  and  the  sexual  distinctions  of  ])lumage  are  very  early  apparent. 
These  handsome  little  Hawks  are  often  kept  in  confinement,  and  make 
interesting,  if  not  entirely  agreeable,  pets — at  least  for  those  who  like 
^see  birds  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances.     For  myself,  I  dis- 
''te  caged  birds,  and  caged  Hawks  of  all  others ;  the  incongruity  is 
'JUpleasant,  view  it  as  we  may.    While  I  was  at  Columbia,  in  South 
Carolina,  a  neighbor  had  three  Sparrow  Hawks  for  some  time.    As  they 
*^ad  been  taken  from  the  nest  when  quite  young,  they  became  in  a 
Measure  reconciled  to  captivity.    They  ate  any  kind  of  meat  freely,  and 
^  they  grew  up,  began  to  disi)lay  much  of  their  natural  s])irit.     When 
^rmented  in  the  various  ingenious  ways  people  have  of  *^  stirring  up" 
!^^ged  birds,  they  would  resent  the  indignity  by  snapping  the  bill,  beat- 
^^g  with  the  wings,  and  clutching  with  their  talons  at  the  ofl'ending  cane 
^T  nmbrella-tip.    One  of  them  was  a  cripple,  having  a  broken  leg  very 
v^adly  set,  and  the  other  two  used  to  bully  him  dreadfully.    One  night, 
^^hether  from  not  having  been  fed  sufliciently,  or  being  in  unusually  bad 
^umor,  they  set  upon  him,  killed  him  outright,  and  then  almost  devoured 
^im  before  morning. 
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BUTEO  HAKLANI,  "Aud.'' 
Harlan's  Bnzzard;  Black  Warrior. 

Falco  harlani,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  ia31,  441;  v,  1839,  380;  pi.  86.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 

105.— Brew.,  ed  Wils.  684. 
Buteo  harlani,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  6 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  pi.  8.— Bp.,  Consp.  List,  1838,  3.— 

DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 11.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  185.5,  30.— Lawr.,  Ann. 

Lye.  V,  220.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  101 ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  24.— Coues.  Pr.  Pbila,  Acad. 

1866, 45.— RiDGW.,  ibid.  1870, 142.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 473.— Coues,  Key.  187?, 

216.— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873,  — ,  and  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  172.— B.  B.  A  R,,  N.  A. 

B.  iii,  1874,  292.    (Not, of  Bryant.)    (Very  likely  not  of  Audubon,) 

Hah. — "  Louisiana."    **  New  Mexico."    "  California."    "  Kansas." 

I  regard  the  claims  of  this  species  to  validity  as  not  yet  established. 
Both  Gray  and  Bonaparte  quote  it  as  a  synonym  of  B.  borealu^  and  it 
appears  not  improbable  that  it  represents  the  complete  melanism  of 
that  species,  corresponding  with  the  ^Hnsignatus^  style  of  swainsoni. 
A  further  element  of  doubt  is  found  in  the  fact  that  different  authors 
have  used  the  name  for  different  species.  Thus  Dr.  Bryant's  "  harlani^ 
is  certainly  swainsoni,  while  the  "  harlani  ^  of  some  of  the  older  New 
England  authors  is  almost  as  certainly  the  black  state  of  Archibuteo 
lagopus. 

The  claim  of  the  species  to  be  embraced  in  the  present  work  rests 
upon  the  capture  of  a  specimen  near  Lawrence,  Kansas.  On  being 
transmitted  to  the  Smithsonian,  it  was  pronounced  by  Prof.  Baird  and 
Mr.  Ridgway  to  be  harlani^  as  understood  by  them.  I  have  examined 
this  and  some  other  specimens  supposed  to  represent  Audubon's  bird, 
and  can  see  all  the  later  ascribed  characters,  which  cause  me  to 
suspend  judgment  for  the  present,  and  let  the  bird  stand  on  it«  own 
merits,  as  the  differences  from  any  known  style  of  borealis  are  too  great 
to  be  reconciled.  The  JBufeo  cooper/ offers  much  the  same  case;  addi- 
tional 8i)ecimens,  only  lately  received,  are  just  like  the  original  type^ 
and  easily  recognized.    But  Audubon's  bird  may  be=calHrtis. 

BUTEO  BOREALI8,  (Gm.)  Vieill. 

Red-tailecl  Buzzard;  Hen  Hawk. 

a.  borealis. 

Falco  borealis,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 206.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 25.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn. 
ii,  1800, 157.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  112.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,75,  pi.  52,f.  l.- 
Sabink,  Frankl.  Journ.  670.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  32;  Isis,  1832,  11:^8.- Wagi-,  Isis. 
1H31, 517.— Nurr.,  Man.  i,  1832, 102.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  18.12, 265 ;  v,  378;  pi. 51. 

Buteo  hoi-ealis,  Vikill.,  Nonv.  Diet,  d' Hi»t.  Nat.  iv,  1816,  4?8;  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1288.— 
Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  50.— Via..  Zool.  Journ.  i,  340;  Beech.  Voy.  15.- 
Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  47. — Lkss.,  Tr.  Orn,  79.— James.,  ed.  Wila.  i,  ffi, 
84.— Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  280,  282.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  450,  6c^.— Bp.,  List,  ltf38, 
3;  Consp.  i,  1850,  19.— AuD.,  Syn.  18;ft),  6;  B.  A.  i,  1840,  32,  pi.  7.— GO68B,  B. 
Jam.  1847,  11,  pi.  2.— Lemb.,  Av.  Cuba',  1850, 18,  pi.  1.— Ca88.,  111.  1854,  97;  Pr. 

A.  N.  S.  I'ib^y  279.— WooDU.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 59  (includes  western).— PuCH«R., 
Rev.  Zool.  1850.  214.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  1857,  21.— Ga.mb.,  J.  A.  N.  8.  i,  «.— 
DkKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  9,  pi.  8,  fig.  17.— Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.— Thomfs.,  Nat. 
Hist.  Verniont,  App.  63.— Pealk,  U.  S.  ExnI.  Exped.  1848,  62.— Kaup,  Mna. 
Seuck.  1845,  261.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  25.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  17.— B©., 
Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii.  Birds,  p.  3.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  3ia— 
Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  viii,  1861,  109.— Hayd  ,  Rep.  1862,  152.— Wood,  Am. 
Nat.  iii,  1H69,  393.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  18()8,  499;  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
322  (excl.  8yn.  partiui) ;  iii,  1872,  180.— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  142.— 

B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 282.— 8now,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Coues,  Key.  1872, 216. 
Asiur  borexilitt,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  cd.  i,  332.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  215  {'*  Aster''), 
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Padhptemia  horealU,  Kaxtp,  Monog.  FaU.  Cont.  Orn.  1850,  76. 

Buteo{Craxirex)  harealiSy  Gray,  Hand-list  i,  1869,  7,  No. 46. 

IWeo  leveritttnu,  Gm.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1768,  266.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790,  18.--Daud.,  Tr. 

Orn.  ii,  126.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  151.— Wils.  Am.  Om.  vi,  1812,  78,  pi.  52. 
Fnlcojamaioenns,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  266. 
FaUo  aquilimis,  Bartram,  Trav.  in  Florida,  1791,  290. 

BuUoferrugineicauduSy  Viehj...  Oifl.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  32.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  337. 
AedpUer  ruficauduSf  Vibill.,  OIb.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  43,  pi.  lAbis, 

Bukofulvu9f  ViBiLL.,  O.  A.  Sept.  i,  1807,  84 ;  Nouv.  Diet,  d'  Hist.  Nat.  iv,  1816,  468,  472. 
Bitko  ammcanu9,  YiEiix,  Nonv.  Diet,  d'  Hist.  Nat.  iv,  1816,  477 ;  £nc.  Meth  iii,  1224. 

b.  calurus. 

(!f)fa/oo  huteo,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 508,  pi.  372  (not  of  Linn(jeu8  ;  uncertain ;  more 

likely  swainwni), 
^)ByAeo  vulgariSj  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  5 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  30,  pi.  6  (not  of  authors ;  same  as 

Faleo  huteOf  Audubon), 
BiUeo  ncainsoni,  Cass.,  111.  1854,  98  (exclusive  of  the  synonymy ;  not  of  Bonaparte,  nor 

of  Coanit,  1858). 
BiUtoealunUy  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1855,  281.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  22.— Brew.,  N.  A. 

Oiil.  1857,  32.— Bd.,  Mox.  Bound.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii.  Birds,  p.  3.— Bd.,  P.  R.  R. 

Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iii,  p.  11,  pi.  14.— CouEs,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  44.— Coop.,  B. 

Oaf.  i,  1870,  471.— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  462. 
Btikomoittanus,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1856,  39.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  26  (but  not  of 

Nuttall,  which  is  «iraiii«(wi).— Brew.,  N.  A.  Oiil.  1H.57, 26.— Nrwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 

vi,  1857,  75.— Bd.,  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  Birds,  p.  3.— Bd.,  P.  R.  R. 

Rep.  X.  1859,  pt.  iii,  12.— Kkxn.,  ibid,  pt.  iv,  19.— Heerm.,  ibid,  pt.  vi,  32. — 

Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  147.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 

43.— Coop.,  B.  Cal,i,  1870, 469.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

Ter.  1870,  462.— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  697. 
Btko  horeali$  of  Gray,  Bryant,  and  Allen,  partly. 
Alto  horealis  var.  calurus,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 286.— Coues,  No.  .351*. 

c.  Iuc€isanu8. 

BiOn  hortalis  var.  lucoMnus,  Ridgw..  Mss.- Coues,  Key,  1872,  216 ;  Check-list,  1874L 
351»».-B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  285. 

d.  hrideri. 

-^^haredlis  var.  hrideriy  Hoopes,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1873,  238,  pi.  5  (Iowa  and  Wiscon- 
sin).—B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  284.— Coues,  Check-list,  1874,  No.  35K 

e.  costaricensis. 

^^^ko  horealis  var.  costaricenMs,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  258,  285  ("J?. 
borealis  of  Central  America"). 

-^ab, — ^The  whole  of  North  America.    Mexico.    Cuha.    Jamaica. 

List  of  specimens. 


19118 


Wind  R.  Valley. 


May.  28,1859    F.V.Hayden 


22.00 


50.75 


17.25 


L  -^Uemtenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 51«'>3,  Yellowstone  River;  5158,  Fort  Randall,  Da- 
^^t«;  51.09,  L'Eau-qui-court. 


^ Expeditions,— f)89^,  Berthoud's  Pass ;  60628-29,  Wyoming ;  60630,  Uintah  Moun- 

^^is  (melanotic);  62231,  Idaho. 

^ew  of  our  hirds  have  caused  more  confusion  among  writers,  or  acquired  a  more  in- 
^Xved  synonymy,  than  the  Hawks  of  the  genus  Buteo. 

.letting  asiae  fineatus  and  pennsylvaniaiSy  as  totally  distinct  from  each  other  and  from 
^^  WBt ;  ignoring  for  the  moment  "  harlani "  and  "  eooperi^"  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
^^sideration  of  the  two  species,  borealiSj  Gm.,  and  swainsonif  Bp.  These  may  be  im- 
^^^iately  distinguished  by  the  emargination  of  four  outer  primaries  in.  borealis,  and 
'^^y  three  in  swainsoni.  There  are  other  points,  aside  from  color,  which  varies  so  greatly 
^    ^ach. 

^•-^efreaJis  in  all  its  variety  of  color  is  much  the  largest,  the  female  averaging  about 
^     inches  in  length,  with  a  stretch  of  wings  over  50  inches;  it  is  very  robust,  with  a 
^{wrativelj  short  wing,  and  short,  stout  legs.     In  the  East  it  remains  compara- 
'«]y  constant  in  color,  aside  from  the  normal  changes  with  age.    In  the  West  it  runs 
'  ft  slightly  darker,  or  more  ferrugineous  cast,  into  a  quite  luliginous  couditioii^t\i<^ 
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several  stages  being  iDseparably  connected*  The  allgbter  departures  from  the  normal 
Eastern  standard  are  the  monktnus  of  Cassin,  and  most  later  writers,  bat  probably  not 
of  Nuttall ;  the  climax  is  reached  in  caluruSf  Cassiu.  I  adopt  this  name  for  the  extreme 
Western  variety,  ignoring  the  intermediate  stages,  which  have  been  usoally  designated 
montanus.  In  all  of  these  birds,  when  adulty  the  tail  becomes  cbestnut-red  on  top,  which 
is  never  the  case  with  swainsoni. 

The  Fah'O  buteo  or  Buteo  vulgaris  of  Audubon  is  uncertain — rather,  let  ns  say,  it  com- 
prehends both  the  Western  Ked-tail  and  Swainsou*s  Buzzard,  being  ostensibly  based 
upon  the  latter,  but  the  description  and  figure  rather  indicating  the  former.  The  Bit- 
ito  montanus  of  Nuttall  (1840 ;  not  in  edition  of  \^Z)  is  based  on  Aodubon's  *'  Falco 
huteoy^  but  the  description  is  unmistakably  that  of  swainsoni.  I  follow  Mr.  Ridgway 
ill  relegating  both  these  names  to  swainsom,  leaving  calurus  as  the  first  distinctive  name 
of  the  Western  Red-tail  in  all  its  variety. 

Swainsoni  is  the  smaller  species,  perfectly  distinct.  The  female  is  only  about  21  inches 
long ;  the  form  is  less  robust ;  the  wings  are  comparatively  longer ;  the  legs  slenderer. 
This  species  was  first  noticed  by  Richardson  and  Swainson,  who  described  and  figured 
it  accurately,  calling  it  **  Buteo  tulgaris"  under  the  imnression  that  it  was  identical 
with  the  European  bird.  It  was  subsequently  separatea  by  Bonaparte,  in  1838,  under 
the  name  of  B.  swainsoni,  which  it  should  bear.  Its  other  synonyms  are  notiotMl  be- 
yond ;  here,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  B,  swainsoni  of  Cassin,  Bl.  18^,  98,  is 
not  this  species,  but  the  Western  Red-tail,  as  shown  conclusively  by  his  descrription, 
although  he  cites  the  synonymy  of  swainsoni.  His  swainsoni  of  18.58,  however,  is  cor- 
rectly so  named. 

The  Heu-Hawk  is  abaiidant  in  all  parts  of  the  West,  as  elsewhere  id 
North  America,  and  in  all  its  variety  has  the  same  habits  it  shows  in 
the  Ea^t.    I  have  obtained  several  specimens,  of  old  and  young,  at  Fort 
Randall,  and  very  frequently  observed  the  bird  while  I  was  traveling  in 
Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota.    The  fuliginous  styles  (extreme  of  calurns} 
I  have  never  seen  in  the  northwest,  although  in  Arizona  they  wer& 
mearly  as  common  as  the  others,  both  occurring  in  the  same  loca1itie&« 
These  hirge  Hawks  are  all  heavy  and  rather  inactive  birds,  ranking,  iim 
these  respectJA,  next  to  the  species  of  Archihuteo.    They  are  unfitted.^ 
'both  by  their  physical  organization  and  temperament,  for  the  daring 
feats  that  the  Falcons  and  Hawks  execute,  and  usually  prey  upon  game 
•dispro[)ortionate  to  their  size,  which  they  snatch  as  they  pass  along.      I 
.have,  however,  found  nearly  the  whole  of  a  rabbit  in  the  craw.    They 
>mate  early,  constructing  a  large  and  bulky,  though  shallow,  nest  in  a 
high  tree,  of  sticks  and  smaller  twigs,  mixed  toward  the  centre  with 
^ras8,  moss,  or  other  soft  material,  and  often  a  few  feathers.    The  egg8 
are  generally  three  in  number,  about  2.40  long  by  rather  less  than  2.W) 
broad.    They  are  dull  whitish  in  color,  sometimes  with  only  a  few  mark- 
iings  of  dull  brownish-gray,  but  oftener  extensively  blotched  with  several 
shades  of  rich  brown.    The  young  are  a  long  time  in  acquiring  the  full 
plumage.    They  are  long  full  grown  before  the  red  of  the  tail  appeiiw, 
and  this  is  usually  in  advance  of  the  fulvous  of  the  under  parts  that  ll»e 
old  birds  display.    1  have  seen  specimens  with  nearly  i>erfect  red  tail, 
yet  showing  pure  white  on  the  breast  and  the  same  elsewhere  under 
jieath,  though  marked  with  the  usual  dark-brown  spots  and  streakft. 
There  is  a  great  sexual  difference  in  size,  many  males  being  found  hardly 
or  not  20  inches  long. 

BUTEO  LmBATUS,  (Gm.)  Jard. 
RedHshonldered  Buzzard. 

a.  lineatus. 

Falco  Uneatus,  Gm,,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  268.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  27.— Daud.,  Tr. 
Oni.  ii,  1600,  158.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  lb09,  113.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,2ded.33i- 
VViLs.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  l^Vii,  86,  pi.  53,  f.  3.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  S96,  v,  l^) 
380  J  pi,  56. 
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Buieo  UnettlM,  Jard.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  290.— AuD.,  Syn.  18:^,  7.— Ari>.,  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  40, 
pi.  9.— Bkew.,  etl.  Wile.  1840,  684.— DkKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  pi.  6,  f.  13.— 
JCaup,  Mne.  Seock.  1845.  2(U.— Woonn.,  Sitgr.  Eep.  185:),  r>i).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O. 
vi,  1858,  19.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  in) ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  28.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ehs.  Inst,  i, 
1656,  20a— Brew;,  N.  A.  Ool.  1857,  28.— Yrrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  18(i2, 141.— 
BOARDM.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  123.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Kep.  1861, 
402.— AiXEN,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  51.— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  81.— 
Codes,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  256.— Tuknb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  7.— Au.en,  Mem. 
Boet.  Soc  i,  1868,  499;  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  329.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— 
C0UR8,  Key,  18^2,  216.— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  66.— B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A. 
B.  iti,  1874,  275. 

him(Cnair^)  {tiu»ftf«.  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  7,  No.  53. 

Pwkfternis  liMatus,  Kaup,  Monog.  Fah\  Cout.  Orn.  1850,  76. 

FtkoiftmaiU,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  274.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  35.— Daud.,  Tr. 
Om.  ii,  1800, 110.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  153.— Wiia,  Am.  Om.  iv,  73,  pi. 
35,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  33 ;  Isis,  1832, 1138.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  106.— Aud., 
Om.  Biog.  1, 1832,  364,  pi.  71. 

SimlipmalUy  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d.  ed.  i,  37. 

Gnu  kjfemaUSf  ViEiix.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  pi.  7. — Bp.,  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1824,  305. — 
Jabies..  ed.  Wils.  i,  65,  87. 

Ba»»  hytmalU,  Less.,  Tr.  Om.  81.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  3.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  10, 
pi.  6,  f.  13. 

iiter  ftf«Mait>,  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  72.— Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1273. 

Bik$fumM9,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  pi  5. 

Mnr/Mcut,  Bp.,  Osserv.  Gov.  R.  A.  37. 

Mv  huteoida,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 100.— Peab.,  Rep.  B.  Mass.  1839,  268.— Linsl.,  Am. 
Joara.  ScL  1843, 252. 

Biiln"coopen"  (error),  Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  518  (New  England). 

b.  elegans. 

JUnekyaiis,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1855,  281.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  28.— Newb.,  P. 
R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  75.— Kenn.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  19.— Ueerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi, 
32,  pis.  2,  3.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 147.— Dress.,  Ibis.  Ir65, 
325.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  45.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1869,  MA  (city  of  Mex- 
ico).—(t)  MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  81  (Canada). 

Arteo  Jbuntus  var.  elegaHs,  Ridow.— B.  B.  &>  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  277.— Coues,  Check- 
list, 1874,  No.  352^. 

IZsk.— United  States  and  British  Provinces  (Nova  Scotia,  Bland),    Var.  elegans,  west- 
en  (f  Canada,  Mcllwraith). 

No  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  by  either  of  the  Expeditions, 

and  if,  indeed,  the  bird  ranges  throughout  the  Missouri  region,  it  must 

be  uncommon.     The  name  occurs  in  Prof.  Snow's  list,  but  without 

Kmark.    The  latitndinal  dispersion  of  the  species  a])i>ear8  to  be  quite 

itttricted ;  I  have  never  heard  of  it  from  the  fur  countries,  nor  indeed 

ioywhere  beyond  the  United  States,  excepting  in  Canada  and  Nova 

Scotia.    It  reaches,  however,  across  the  continent ;  examples  from  the 

limited  Pacific  slopes  are,  as  might  be  exi)ected,  more  heavily  colored 

tban  ordinary,  bnt  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  recognize  them  by  name. 

Soathem-bom  birds  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  average,  as  noted 

by  Prof.  Verrill,  in  comparing  Maine  and  Florida  examples.    In  the 

Atlantic  States  it  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  birds  of  prey. 

^e  nidification  is  similar  to  that  of  B.  borealitt ;  the  eggs,  as  usual, 

bave  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  color ;  they  measure  from  2.00  to  2.25 

in  length  by  about  1.75  in  breadth ;  they  number  from  two  to  four. 

I^he  general  habits  of  the  species  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  allied 

Wge  flawks. 

BUTEO  SWAINSONI,  Bp. 
SwaiDson's  Buzzard. 

W)Fako  obnoUlM,  Gm..  Syst  Nat.  i,  178>^,  208.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  1790,  28.— Daud.,  Tr. 
Orn.  ii,  1800, 104.— Shaw, Gen.  Zool.  vii,  ItfOO,  152  {Strickland;  very  aucertaiii). 
{f)Meo  buteoy  Aud.,  Ore.  Biog.  iv,  508,  pi.  372 
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Butco  vulffaris,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  47,  pi.  27  (not  of  Enropean  writen). — 
XUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  539.— (T)  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  5 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  30,  pL  6 
(ba^ed  ou  Falco  huteo  of  folio  ed.  pi.  372). 

Buteo  moMtanuHj  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  112  (not  of  authors). 

Buteo  8wain«oni,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  3 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  19. — Strickl.,  Orn.  Svn.  1855,  30.— 
Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  1857,  24.— Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  ia58,  19  (not  of  Caas.  111. 
1854,  98).— Bi>.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iii,  11,  pis.  12,  13.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1802, 
152.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  317  (e^gs).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  324  (Texas).— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  43  (Anzona). — Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Cbio.  Acad,  i, 

1869,  272  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  476.— Stbv.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter. 

1870,  462.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  697.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  217.— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
1873.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  263.— CoUES,  A.  N.  viii,  1874  Xbiography). 

Buteo  (Craxirejr)  awainHonij  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  7,  No.  50. 

Buteo  bairdiiy  Hoy.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1853,  451  (yonng ;  Wisconsin).— Cass.,  HL  1854, 

99,  257,  pi.  41.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 21.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 152.— McIlwr.,  Pr. 

Ess.  Inst,  y,  1866,  81  (Canada). 
Buteo  initiffnafus,  Cass.,  111.  1854, 102, 198,  pi.  31  (melanotic ;  Canada). — Strickl.,  Orn. 

Syn.  1855,  38.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  23.— Brew.,  N.  A.  061.  1857,  33.— Heerx., 

P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  ia59,  pt.  vi,  32.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  45.— CooP, 

B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  474.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873. 
Buteo  sicainsoni  var.  inaignatusj  Dau.  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  272  (Alaska). 
Buteo  gutturaliSj  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  17  (with  eggs). 
Buteo  oxijtptentSj  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1855,  2^ ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  30  (yonng).— 

Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1655,  28.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  45.— Coop.,  B.  Cal, 

i,  1870,  480. 
Buteo  Bwaineoni  var.  oxifpterus,  Ridgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  266. 
Buteo  fulq\no8U6,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858, 356 ;  Tr.  Z.  S.  1858, 267,  pi.  62  {fRelanotic ;  Mexico).-- 

Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  142. 
Buteo  "  harlani,  AuD.*' — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1861, 115  (provisional  name;  proposes  to 

adopt  awainsoni  in  the  probable  event  that  the  tme  harlani  is  a  dififerent  species). 

Hub. — Chiefly  Northern  and  Western  North  America.    Alaska.    Kansas.   Wisoonsin. 
Canada.    Massachusetts.    Also  Mexico,  Central  and  parts  of  South  America^ 

List  of  specimens. 

r 


19119 
19120 

180    Powder  River  . 
7  I  Grosventres  R. 

^ 

Sept.  24,  1859 
June    3,  1860 

F.V.Hayden 
do 

22.00 
19.00 

50.00 
45.00 

idse 

15.00 

Lieutenant  Warrm's  Erpedition. —biryl,  5152,  Little  Missouri  River ;  5153  (t)  Loop 
Fork  of  Platte  River ;  5154,  mouth  of  Yellowstone  River ;  5155,  Knife  River  j  515^ 
mouth  of  White  Earth  River ;  51.57,  Heart  River. 

/.a/er  iEri)cdi«(m».—54323,  Wyoming ;  60631-2,  Sweetwater ;  61765-6,  Idaho ;  6228H 
W^yoming ;  62230,  Montana. 

As  noted  in  a  preceding  article,  this  species  may  be  distinguished  from  any  style  of 
boi-eaVui  in  all  its  variations  of  color,  by  the  emargination  of  only  three,  instesd  of 
four,  outor  primaries.  It  is  very  truthfully  figured  by  Dr.  Richardson,  and  other  plM» 
have  been  published,  as  above  quoted,  illustrating  several  of  its  plumages.  "B. 
bairdii "  is  now  well-known  to  be  the  young  bird,  while  "  B.  insignatus "  is  merely  i 
melanotic  condition.  The  species  appears  to  inhabit  chiefly  the  western  portiooeof 
America,  but  has  occurred  several  times  in  Canada,  and  once  in  Massachusetts.  Dr* 
Hayden's  numerous  specimens  attest  its  abundance  in  the  whole  Missouri  region.  The 
confusion  that  has  arisen  respecting  it  is  deplorable — the  more  so  that  there  was  ne 
occasion  for  any  such  misunderstanding.  The  mal-identiiicatiou  of  montosM,  NcTTn 
has  had  much  to  do  with  causing  this.  It  is,  of  course,  permanently  distinct  ftoB 
borenlis,  although  hastily  referred  to  this  species  by  Mr.  Allen.  In  bringing  **oxjfpt^ 
and  ''  fuliginosus"  into  this  connection,  I  follow  Mr.  Rid^ay,  who  is  unquestionftWy 
correct  in  this  determination.  Even  the  varietal  distinction  he  attempts  to  maiot^ 
in  hi8  liust  work  is  untenable,  as  he  informs  me  he  is  now  satisfied  himself. 

This  large  Hawk  is  very  abundant  in  Northern  Dakota,  where  it 
came  under  my  almost  daily  observation  during  the  summer  of  1873. 
Excepting  an  occasional  Rough-leg  or  Eed-tail,  it  was  the  only  buteo- 
nine  8i)ecies  observed,  and  the  only  Hawks  more  common  were  tbe 
ubicjuitous  Marsh  Harriers  and  Sparrow  Hawks.  The  species  is  thor- 
oughly distinct  from  its  nearest  ally,  B.  horealis  ;  it  never  gains  the  red 
tail,  so  characteristic  of  the  latter,  and  differs  in  many  other  P^int^^ 
coloration  in  its  several  stages  of  plumage,  as  noted  beyond.  Although 
its  linear  dimensions  intergi*ade  with  those  of  the  Eed-tail,  it  is  uoc  so 
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heavy  nor  bo  large  a  bird,  aud  its  shape  differs  in  some  poiuts.  A  very 
tangible  and  couvenieut  distinctiou,  to  whicli  my  attention  was  lirst 
called  by  Mr.  Kidgway,  and  wbicb  I  have  verified  in  numerous  in- 
stances, is  found  in  the  emargination  of  the  primaries.  As  stated  in 
my  late  work  (Key  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  217),  Swainson's  Buzzard  has  only 
three  emargiuate  primaries,  while  the  Red-tail  has /o?fr;  the  fourth  quill 
of  the  former,  like  the  fifth  of  the  latter,  is  variously  sinuate-tapering, 
but  never  shows  the  decided  nick  or  emargination  of  the  inner  web. 
The  following  measurements^  taken  in  the  flesh,  illustrate  the  sexual 


13.5(^but  this  last  one  was  an  ungrown  young.  Adult  5  's,  19.0()  to 
20.00  long  by  about  49.00  in  spread  of  wing,  the  latter  15.00  or  a  little 
more.  In  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages,  the  eye  is  brown,  but  of  varying 
shade — ^I  have  seen  no  approach  to  a  yellow  iris.  In  the  old  birds  the 
feet,  together  with  the  cere,  gape,  and  base  of  under  mandible,  lire  rich 
chrome-yellow ;  the  rest  of  the  bill,  and  the  claws,  being  bluish-black, 
hi  the  young-of-the-year  these  yellow  parts  much  duller — grayish-yellow, 
or  yellowish  clay -color.  Many  old  birds  have  the  integument  of  the 
lower  belly  largely  bare,  yellowish  in  color,  hardened  and  thickened 
with  warty  excrescences;  this  disease  seems  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Unfledged  nestlings  are  covered  with  white  flufly  down; 
the  first  feathers  to  appear  on. the  under  ])arts  show  the  characteristic 
color  and  markings  of  the  formerly  supposed  species,  '^  hairdiiP  (The 
various  plumages  are  given  beyond.)  A  moult  occurs  in  August  and 
September :  it  is  protracted,  the  feathers  being  very  gradually  renewed, 
alinoBt  one  oy  one ;  the  fresh  heavily-colored  feathers  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  ragged  and  faded  ones  worn  during  the  summer.  The  young 
have  no  moult  at  this  season,  carrying  the  plumage  in  which  they  leave 
the  nest  into  the  winter.  I  have  no  observations  upon  a  spring  moult, 
which  probably  occurs  to  both  old  and  young.  I  took  no  specimens  in 
the  melanistic  state  of  plumage  in  which  the  bird  has  been  described  as 
another  supposed  species  (J5.  inslgnatus);  and  only  saw  one  in  which  the 
entire  nnder  parts  looked  as  dark,  when  the  bird' was  sailing  over  me, 
as  the  pectoral  band  of  the  adult  female  is.  This  dark  plumage  is  an 
individual  peculiarity,  not  a  normal  stage  of  regular  occurrence. 

Swainson's  Buzzard  may  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  region  mentioned — 
even  far  out  on  the  prairie,  miles  away  from  timber,  circling  overhead, 
or  perched  on  the  bare  ground.    In  alighting,  it  generally  takes  advan- 
^ge  of  some  little  knoll  commanding  a  view  around,  though  it  often 
Juis  no  more  prominent  place  than  the  heap  of  dirt  from  a  badger's  hole, 
£om  which  to  cast  about  for  some  imprudent  gopher*  espied  too  far 
from  home,  or  still  more  ignoble  game.    But  the  bird  prefers  timber, 
•Xid,  especially  as  its  nesting  is  confined  to  trees,  it  is  most  frecjuectly 
^bserved  in  the  vicinity  of  the  few  wooded  streams  that  diversify  the 
l>ound]e88  prairie.    In  Northern  Dakota  such  streams  cut  their  tortuous 
^ay  pretty  deeply  into  the  ground ;  and  the  sharp  edges  of  the  banks, 
^iBing  steep  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  stretching  away  on  a  contin- 
uous level,  are  favorite  resting-spots,  where  sometimes  a  line  of  several 
birds  may  be  observed  strung  along  a  distance  of  a  few  yards.    The 
Sooris  or  Mouse  liiver,  a  stream  of  this  description,  is  a  favorite  resort, 

•"GiijpAfr";  Frontier  vernacular  naoio  for  all  the  cround-squirrels  {SpermophiU) 
"i^iscriininately.  S.  tridecem-Tttieatuit  is  the  commonest  kind  here.  The  pouched  rats 
•fb  known  m  **  pocket-gophers." 
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where  I  found  the  birds  more  numerous  than  elsewhere.  Much  of  the 
river-bottom  is  well  wooded  with  elm,  oak,  and  other  large  trees;  and 
the  number  of  nests  found  in  this  timber — sometimes  several  in  sight  of 
each  other — would  be  considered  surprising  by  one  not  recoUeeting  that 
conveuiencos  for  breeding  are  in  this  country  practically  limited  to  such 
narrow  tracts. 

The  nests  are  built  at  varying  heights,  from  the  intricacies  of  heavy 
shrubbery,  where  a  man  may  reach  them  from  the  ground,  to  the  tops  of 
the  tallest  trees.    They  are  generally,  however,  placed  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  in  some  stout  crotch  or  on  a  horizontal  fork.    They  are  balky 
and  ragged-looking  structures,  from  the  size  of  sticks  used  for  the  base 
and  outside ;  the  interior  is  composed  of  smaller  twigs  more  compactly 
arranged.    The  shape  varies  with  the  requirements  of  the  loeation^ 
being  more  or  less  conical  in  an  upright  crotch,  flatter  on  a  fork.    The 
interior  hollowing  is  slight.    An  average  external  diameter  may  be 
given  as  two  feet,  and  depth  half  as  much.    I  was  too  late  for  eggs  in 
the  locality  above  mentioned ;  the  only  nest  I  found  with  anything  in  it 
contained  two  half- fledged  young.    This  was  on  the  16th  of  August — so 
late  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  perhaps  two  broods  may  be  reared  in  a 
season,  especially  as  before  this  date  I  had  observed  many  full-grown 
yearlings  on  wing.    This  nest  was  built  about  forty  feet  high,  in  an  oak 
tree,  was  very  untidy,  matted  with  excrement  and  the  scurfy  exfoliation^ 
from  the  growing  feathers  of  the  youngsters,  and  encumbered  with  por 
tions  of  several  gophers.    The  nestlings  were  too  young  to  make  an 
resistance  beyond  a  menacing  hiss  and  a  very  mixed  flapping  whec::^:^ 
they  were  unceremoniously  pitched  out.    The  mother  was  shot  near  th 
nest  with  a  pistol-ball,  but  her  partner  kept  prudently  out  of  the  wa, 
The  young  had  been  well  cared  for ;  their  crops  were  full  of  gophe 
meat  at  the  time,  and  they  were  very  fat. 

In  July  I  had  a  live  young  one  in  captivity,  at  about  the  age  ^Df 
these  two  5  and,  early  in  August,  possessed  a  completely-feathery^ 
and  full-grown  bird  of  the  year,  probably  hatched  in  May.  Tt^ii 
shows  that  either  two  broods  are  reared,  or  that  the  laying  seas^^n 
runs  through  most  of  the  summer.  This  grown  young  one  mi^^e 
rather  an  acceptable  prisoner  for  some  days,  as  he  was  trim  ft.X3d 
shapely,  with  a  fine  eye  and  general  military  bearing,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
cellent appetite.  But  then  he  was  bad-tempered,  took  the  most  ci.^1 
advances  unkindly,  and  would  not  even  fraternize  with  a  pair  of 
very  well-disposed  and  sensible  Owls  that  were  picketed  with  him.  At 
last,  when  he  so  totally  failed  to  appreciate  his  position  as  to  use  liis 
claws  with  painful  eflect,  he  was  summarily  executed.  Both  this  ^atpd 
the  younger  one  before  him  had  a  peculiarly  plaintive  whistle  to  sigMoif^ 
hunger  or  a  sense  of  loneliness,  a  note  that  was  almost  musical  iik.  ii^- 
touation.  This  was  the  only  cry  I  heard  from  them ;  the  old  birds  t^fcJive 
a  harsh,  loud  scream^  much  alike  in  all  oiir  large  Hawks. 

The  quarry  of  Swainson's  Buzzard  is  of  a  very  humble  nature.    I  n-«^3vcr 
saw  one  swoop  upon  wild-fowl  or  Grouse,  and,  though  they  strike  rab"*)ite> 
like  the  lied-tails,  their  prey  is  ordinarily  nothing  larger  than  gopMzBers, 
Though  really  strong  and  sufiiciently  fierce  birds,  they  lack  the  "sKi^ap'' 
of  the  Falcons  and  Asturs;  and  I  scarcely  think  they  are  smart  eii^:>ogh 
to  catch  birds  very  oiten.    I  saw  one  make  the  attempt  on  a  X^rfr 
Bunting.    The  Hawk  poised  in  the  air,  at  a  height  of  about  twcfltr 
yards,  for  fully  a  minute,  fell  heavily,  with  an  awkward  thrast  of 
the  talons — and  missed.    The  little  bird  slipped  o%  badly  scared  no 
doubt,  but  unhurt,  while  the  enemy  flapped  away  sulkily,  very  hke/j  to 
prowl  around  a  gopher-hole  for  his  dinner,  or  take  pot-luck  at  grass- 
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hoppers.    Tbey  procure  gophers,  mice,  and  other  small  quadrnpeds,  both 
by  waiting  patiently  at  the  month  of  the  holes,  ready  to  claw  out  the 
nnlncky  animals  the  moment  they  show  their  noses,  and  by  sailing  low 
over  the  ground  to  pick  np  such  as  they  may  find  away  from  home. 
But  I  question  whether,  after  all,  insects  do  not  furnish  their  principal 
sobsistence.    Those  that  I  shot  after  midsummer  all  had  their  craws 
stuffed  with  gras8hopi)ers.    These  insects,  which  appear  sometimes  in 
almost  inconceivable  numbers,  seem  to  be  the  natural  source  of  supply 
for  a  variety  of  animals.    Wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  and  even  rodents, 
like  gophers,  supposed  vegetarians,  come  down  to  them.    Sand-hill 
Cranes  stalk  over  the  plains  to  spear  them  by  thousands.    Wild  fowl 
waddle  out  of  the  reedy  pools  to  scoop  thetn  up.    We  may  kill  scores 
of  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  in  September,  to  find  in  every  one  of  them  a 
mass  of  grasshoppers,  only  leavened  with  a  few  grubs,  beetles,  leaves, 
berries,  and  succulent  tops  of  plants.    It  is  amusing  to  see  a  Hawk 
catchiug  grasshoppers,  skipping  about  in  an  awkward  way,  and  looking 
as  if  he  were  rather  ashamed  of  being  seen  in  such  a  performance. 
Food  being  abundant  and  easily  procured,  the  birds  become  extremely 
&t  early  in  the  autumn,  and  lazy  withal.    Unaccustomed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  man  in  these  regions,  they  may  be  approached  with  little  diffi- 
culty as  they  perch  on  the  trees  ;  and  they  often  fly  unwillingly  within 
abort  range.    When  brought  down  winged,  they  show  no  lack  of  spirit, 
and  must  be  prudently  dealt  with,  as  their  talons  are  very  efit'ective  weap- 
ons of  defense. 

ChaDges  of  nlomage  with  age  affect  more  particularly  the  under  partes,  the  back, 
^^gs,  and  tail  bein^^  more  nearly  alike  at  all  times. 

iSutig^f-the-year  (both  sexes).    Entire  upper  part«  dark  brown,  everywhere  varied 

with  tawny  edgings  of  the  individual  feathers.    The  younger  the  bird,  the  more  marked 

j*  the  variegation ;  it  corresponds  in  tint«  closely  with  the  color  of  the  under  parts, 

l^eing  palcHt  in  very  young  examples.    Under  parts,  including  lining  of  wings,  nearly 

2>Qilorm  fawo-color  (pale,  dull  yellowish-brown),  thickly  and  sharply  niiirlvcd  with 

hlackifih-browa.    These  largo  dark  spots,  for  the  most  part  circular  or  guttiforiu,  crowd 

J|cnMM  the  forebrea^t,  scatter  on  the  middle  belly,  enlarge  to  cross-bars  on  the  Hanks, 

hecoroe  broad  arrow-heads  on  the  lower  belly  and  tibijc,  and  are  wanting  on  the  throat, 

^^ich  ia  onl^  marked  with  a  sharp,  narrow,  blackish  penciling  along  the  median  line. 

QoiUs  brownish-black,  the  outer  webs  with  an  ashy  shade,  the  inner  webs  toward  the 

Wue  grayish,  paler,  and  marbled,  with  white,  and  also  showing  obscure  dark  cross- 

J^ars ;  their  shafts  black  on  top,  nearly  white  underneath.    Tail-feathers  like  the  quills, 

'Hit  more  decidedly  shade<l  with  ashy  or  slate-gray,  and  tipped  with  whitish;  their 

^UuDerooB  dark  cross-bars  show  more  plainly  than  those  of  the  quills,  but  are  not  so 

Evident  as  they  are  in  the  old  birds. 

AdaUts  (either  sex).    Upper  parts  dark  brown,  very  variable  in  shade  according  to 
Reason  or  wear  of  the  feathers,  varied  with  paler  brown,  or  even  reddish-brown  edg- 
^llgBof  the  feathers,  but  without  the  clear  fawn-color  of  the  youns;  the  feathers  of 
^lie  crown  showing  whitish  when  disturbed,  and  usually  sharp,  darK  shaft-lines ;  the 
^pper  tail-coverta  chestnut  and  white,  with  blackish  bars.    Quills  and  tail-feathers  as 
J*«fore,  but  the  inner  webs  of  the  former  showing  more  decided  dark  cross-bars  upon  a 
^ghter  marbled-whitish  ground,  and  the  latter  having  broader  and  sharper,  dark  wavy 
v^ars.    These  large  quills,  and  particularly  those  of  the  tail,  vary  much  in  shade  ac- 
cording to  wear,  the  new  feathers  being  strongly  slate-colored,  the  old  ones  plain  dark 
thrown.    The  tail,  however,  never  shows  any  trace  of  the  rich  chestnut  that  obtains  in 
"^Jie  adnlt  B.barealis,    Male:  Under  parts  showing  a  broad  pectoral  area  of  bright 
^liestnat,  usually  with  a  glaucous  cast,  and  displaying  sharp,  black  shaft-lines ;  this 
Ores  con traeting  sharply  with  the  pure  white  throat.    Other  under  parts  white,  more 
^^T  less  tinged  and  varied,  in  different  specimens,  with  light  chestnut.    In  some  males, 
"tihis  chestnut  is  diminished  to  traces,  chiefly  in  flank-bars  and  arrow-heads,  and  the 
'^bite  throat  is  immaculate ;  in  others,  the  throat  shows  blackish  penciling,  and  the 
^estof  the  under  parts  are  so  much  marked  with  chestnut,  chiefly  in  cross-bars,  that 
^his  color  predominates  over  the  white,  and  appears  in  direct  continuation  of  the  pec- 
'^^^nU  area  itself.    Some  feathers  of  this  area  are  commonly  dark  brown.    Female :  Much 
^•rker  underneath  than  the  male;  throat  pure  white,  but  other  under  parts  probably 
^'^^er  whitening  decidedlv.    Pectoral  area  from  rich,  dark  chestnut  or  mahogany-color, 
'^ed  with  still  darker  feathers,  to  brownish-black ;  and  other  under  \)ai'ts  li<iv)iV\l^ 
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marked  with  chestnat,  chiefly  in  cross-hars  alternating  with  whitish,  hat  on  the  flanks, 
and  sometimes  across  the  helly,  these  markings  qaite  hlackish.  The  general  tone  of 
the  under  parts  may  be  quite  as  dark  as  the  pectoral  area  of  the  male,  bat  it  lacks 
uniformity,  and  the  increased  depth  of  color  of  the  pectoral  area  in  this  sex  suffices  to 
preserve  the  strong  contrast  already  mentioned.    (About  forty  specimens  examined.) 

BUTEO  PENNSYliVANICUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
Broad-winged  Buzzard. 

Faloo  peyinsylvanicus,  Wii^.,  Am.  Om.  vi,  1812,  92,  pi.  54,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  29; 
Isis,  1832,  1137.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  105.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  461 ;  v, 
1839,  377  ;  pi.  91.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  11,  pi.  5,  f.  11. 

Buteo  pennsyhanicuSf  Bp.,  Osserv.  Cuv.  R.  A.  55  ;  List,  1838,  3. — AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  6;  B 
Am.  i,  1840,  43,  pi.  10.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  p.  Ixxxii  (Cuba).— Cass.,  111.  1854, 100. 
Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  32.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  203.— Brkw.,  N. 
Ool.  1857,  31.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  211  (Orizaba)  ;  261  (Upper  Amazon);  165 
451  (Ecuador)  —Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  29.— HoY,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  (Wisconsin). 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  11.— CouES  &  Pkknt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  186 
402.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 122.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  18651^  142. 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  51.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  81.— Coues,  tWtf.  v,  1 
257.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  :^25  (Texas).— Gundl.,  Rep.  1865, 223  (Cuba).— La^ 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1861,  288  (Panama) ;  viii,  1866,  280 ;  ix,  1868, 133  (O 
Rica).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  7.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 330.— Ma 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  217.— Ridg 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  65.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  259. 

Falco  latiwimuHt  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  92,  pi.  54,  f.  1  (later  copies). 

Astur  (f)  latinHmm,  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  294. 

Buteo  latisaimus,  Lemr.,  Av.  Cubre,  1850,  19. 

Sparviim  platyptcrus,  Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1823,  1273. 

Falco  wihonij  Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1824,  348. 

Buteo  wihonij  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  19. 

PaxHloptertiis  wiUonif  Kaup,  Monog.  Fal<i.  Cont.  Om.  1850,  75. 

Hab, — Temperate  Eastern  North  America.    South  to  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and 
dor.    Cuba. 

This  species  was  not  noticed  by  either  of  the  Expeditions,  and  "•he 
only  indication  I  have  found  of  it«  presence  anywhere  in  the  Misses "ori 
region  is  Prof.  Snow's  record  of  its  occurrence  in  EatisaSy  where  L^is 
said  to  be  not  common.  Its  longitudinal  dispersion  is  thus  quite  re- 
stricted, coutrary  to  the  rule  among  our  birds  of  this  family,  mo^'Kof 
which  range  across  the  continent.  The  Broad-winged  Ilawk  is  apig^ar-  ^ 
ently  more  numerous  along  the  Atlantic  coast  than  elsewhere,  especi^^Hj 
in  New  England,  where  all  the  local  writers  speak  of  it,  some  givin  ^  it 
as  the  most  abundant  summer  Hawk  in  certain  localities,  as  al^^Qt 
Umbagog  Lakes.  It  is  known  to  breed  in  various  parts  of  New  -En- 
gland ;  further  south  it  is  chiefly  observed  in  the  fall  and  winter,  tie 
only  seasons  when  I  saw  it  about  Washington,  D.  C.  I  did  not  n»^^ 
with  it  in  either  of  the  Caroliuas,  but  it  is  given  as  common  in  Flor£^*» 
known  to  reach  southward  as  far  at  lea«t  as  Ecuador,  as  by  the  al>^^^ 
quotations,  and  to  reside  in  Cuba. 

The  nest  of  this  species  has  but  seldom  fallen  under  the  noti<5^  ^ 
naturalists.    Dr.   Brewer  describes  the  one  that  Audubon  saw,   ^^^d 
another  taken  by  Prof.  Adams,  now  in  the  museum  of  Middlebury  43ol- 
lege,  Vermont.    Mr.  Samuels  states  that  a  nest  he  visited  the  20tl^^^ 
May,  1804,  in  West  Boxbury,  Massachusetts,  was  built  in  the  fork  ^^  * 
tall  pine-tree,  near  the  top,  and  composed  of  coarse  sticks  and  tvff^^S^ 
lined  with  red  cedar- bark,  leaves,  and  feathers.    It  contained  four  e#3CS?» 
measuring  from  2.00  to  2.15  long,  by  1.70  to  1.72  broad ;  "  dirty  yello^wr  i^^' 
white,  covered  more  or  less  thickly  in  the  different  specimens  with  ^f^^^^ 
and  blotches  of  reddish-brown."    Other  specimens  had  fainter  la^^*"* 
while  in  others  again  the  spots  were  finer  and  darker. 
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AECHIBUTEO  LAGOPUS  var.  SANCTIJOHANNIS,  (Gm.)  Ridgw. 

American  Rough-legged  Hawk. 
a.  la{iopu8. 

Fako  commvnis  var.,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  270.— Lath.,  lod.  Orn.  i,  1790,  30  (based  on 

Acc.falco  U'ucocephaluSy  Bki88.,  Ofd.  i,  325;   VuUitr  duhhuituH^  Frisch,  pi.  75). 
Jaloo  lagopus,  BrCnn..  Orn.  Bor.  1764, 4.--GM.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 200.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn. 

i,  1790,  19.— Daud.,  Tr.  Oni.  ii,  1800, 107.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809, 145.— Temm., 

Man.  1815,  22.— Naum.,  V.  D.  i,  1822,  359.— Meyer.,  Taach.  37,  pi.  34 ;  and  of 

most  early  anthors. 
AedpiUr  lagapua,  Paix.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  i,  1811,  360,  pi.  10. 
Biik9  iMgopus,  Leach,  Cat.  1816,  10.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  47.— Roiix,  Orn.  Prov.  i, 

41,  pi.  25.— Flem.,  Br.  Am.  54.— Jen.,  Man.  87.— Macgil,,  Hist.  Br.  B.  iii,  193 ; 

Bap.  B.  Gr.  B.  p.  — .— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  4.- Keys.  &  Bi,as.,  Wirb.  Enr.  1840, 

30.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  9.— Cdv.,  R.  A.  i,  2d  ed.  336.— SEUiY,  III.  Br.  Orn. 

i,  58.— Goum,  B.  E.  pl.  15.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  211.— Vikill.,  Fn.  FranQ. 

21,  pl.  9,  f.  2 ;  Mem.  Acad.  Turin,  xxiii,  232.— Jard.,  Nat.  Lib.  Br.  B.  i,  197.— 

Degl.,  Orn.  Enr.  i,  55.— Thomps.,  B.  Irel.  i,  76.— Sely8-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  54.— Kaup, 

Monog.  Falc.  Cont.  Orn.  1«>0,  75. 
TriMiB  1aacpu9,  Kaup,  8k.  Eut.  Enr.  Thierw.  1829,  84. 
ArdtiiuUo  lagopus,  Gray,  List  Gen.  of  B.  3 ;  Gen.  of  B.  i,  12 ;  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  38 ;  List 

Brit.  B.  8.— Kaup,  Classic  Siiug  n.  Vog.  123.— Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  1855, 38.— Bp., 

Consp.  i,  1^>0, 17. 
AriMmtco  lagopua  var.  1agopu$,  Ridgw.,  Pt.  Bost.  Soo.  xvi,  1873,  72. 
i^i*ie(w  lagopu8y  Bp.,  List,  1838,  3. 

^eoKlaromcuSj  Lath.,  I.  O.  i,  1790,  26.— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  1800, 166.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  171. 
m»pt»natuB  var..  Lath.,  Syn.  Suppl.  ii,  24  (Stricklandy^Cvv.y  R.  A.  i,  1817,  323. 
Ftiieoplumipe8f  Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  163. 
fitaitea  ImteOf  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  83. 
^*tQetm  Je^soniy  A.  Smith  (Gray). 
'^ftkUmteo  planicep8  et  alticepSf  Brehm,  V.  D.  i,  46,  41. 

b.  sancti-johannis. 

^9ko  $ancii-johafinUy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  273.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  34.— Daud., 
Tr.  ii,  1800,  105.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809, 150.    (Among  older  quotations,  com- 
pare Rough-legged  and  Chocolate-colored  Falcons  of  Pennant,  Arct.  Zool.  pp. 
200,  201 ;  also.  Flaceniia  Falcon  of  Latham,  Syn.  i,  76 ;  Suppl.  19).— Bp.,  Syn. 
^  1828,  32.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832.  98.— Linsl.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xl"7, 1843. 

'^iUieB  Mtncti-JohanniMf  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  3. 

^vtkjikutco  sancti-johannia,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B. ;  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  10,  No.  82.— Bp.,  Consp. 
i,  1850,  18  (excl.  syn.  ferrugineiiSf  Licht.  et  regalia,  Gray). — Kaup,  Monog.  Falc. 
Cont.  Orn.  1^50,  75.— Cass.,  111.  1854, 103.— Brew.,  N.  Am.  Otil.  1857,  34.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  33.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  318.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 
217. — Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1861,  No.  13.— Boakdm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 
123.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  143.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  51.— MgIlwr., 
ibid,  v,  1866,  81.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  258.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
280.— TUKNB.,  B.  E.  Pa  1869,  7.— Coop.,  B-  Cal.  i,  1870,  485. 

-^Mko  aancti-johanniSj  Schl.  M.  P.-B.  1862,  Buteones,  p.  2  (excl.  syn.  ferruginous,  Licht.). 

'^fMmteti  lagopus  var.  sancti-johannis,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1870. 142 ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1873,  72.— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iU,  1872,  181.— C!ouES,  Key,  1872,  218.— B.  B. 

^  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  304. 

-^fllea  spadiceus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat  i,  1788,  273.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  27.  (of  Pen- 
nant.  bnt  not  Chocolate  Falcon  of  Forster).- Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  1800,  10i». 

-grtw  spadiceus,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i.  1807,  34. 

^^^eo  norw-terrce,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  274. 

^al»  niofr,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812^  82,  pl.  53,  f.  1,  2. 

-««<»  niger,  Steph.,  Shaw's  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  47. — ViG.,  Zool.  Joura.  i,  340. — James.,  ed. 

_    Wils.  i,  79,  80.— Crv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  336. 

-«l(»  lagopus,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  59 ;  v,  216 ;  pl.  33,  f.  1.— Bp,,  Syn.  1828,  32 ;  Isis,  1832, 
_    1138.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  97.— Aud.,  Om,  Biog.  ii,  377 ;  v,  217  ;  pis.  166,  422. 

-«<»  lagopus,  Sw.  dt  Rich.,  F,  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  52,  pl.  28.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  8;  B.  Am.  i, 
1840,  46,  pl.  11.— Gut.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  6. 

-^»tW6iii«,  lagop^ui,  Cass.,  111.  18.54,  104.— Brew.,  N.  Am.  061.  1857,  36.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 

1858,  32  (excl.  syn.).— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  19.— Coop.  &  Suck., 

N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  148.— Coues,  Pr,  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 48.— Dall  &  Bann., 

Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  272— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 483.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873 1 

_  and  of  Iftte  American  writers  generally. 
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Bulen  atevy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  iv,  1816,  482 ;  Edc.  Meth.  iii,  1227. 

(?)  Buteo  "  harlanij  AuD."  (error),  of  the  followinf^  New  EnglaDd  writers :  Emmons,  Cat. 

B.  Mass.  1835,  p.  1 ;  Peabody,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  296 ;  Putnam,  Pr.  Em. 

Inst,  i,  1856,  225.    See  Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  258. 

Hah. — Typical  lagopus,  European.  Var.  sancti-johannis  in  North  America  at  large; 
rather  northerly.  The  melanotic  condition  chiefly  observed  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  New  England,  and  northward. 

List  of  specimens. 


19123 

2C1 

Fort  Tiaramie  . . 

*     •     •     M 

Feb.  2,  1860 

F.V.Hayden. 

20.00 

54.00 

17.75 

The  question,  long  agitated,  of  the  relationship  of  our  "  Black  "  and  "  Rongh-legged  " 
Hawks  may  be  considered  settled  in  favor  of  tneir  specific  identity,  the  Black  Uawk^ 
bein^  simply  the  melanotic  condition  of  the  Rough-legged.    There  is  nothing  eithe 

Bicnliar  or  remarkable  in  this,  melanism  being  an  affection  common  to  many  or  mm 
awks,  iudependent  of  age,  sex,  season,  or  locality,  and  analogous  to  the  rusty-red  plum 
ages  of  Owls.  It  is  curious,  if  not  instructive,  to  note,  in  the  history  of  the  coutroh...^ 
versy,  how  some  authors  have  tried  to  make  out  two  species  upon  wholly  imaginar^<«^ 
differences  in  geographical  distribution  and  migration,  nay,  also,  in  habits,  such  a^^ 
nidification,  and  even  in  the  eggs ;  while  other  authors,  admitting  the  identity  of  tl^^^, 
two,  have  made  each  to  be  the  old,  and  then  the  young  of  the  other.  The  record  ia  thd::::^ 
highly  suspicions,  upon  it  priori  considerations ;  and  it  has  been  proven  groandle^ 
Specimens  show  every  degree  of  melanism,  from  the  first  departure  from  normsd  Uigap^ 
to  the  complete  black  dress  ;  and  this  is  independent  of  age,  sex,  or  season. 

The  only  qualification  of  these  remarks  that  seems  to  be  required  is  respecting 
areas  of  distribution  of  the  melanotic  fonn.    As  is  well  known,  the  normal  lagoj 
ranges  across  the  country ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  black  plumage  has  not ' 
observed  in  any  individuals  from  the  far  west.    Dr.  Cooper,  indee<l,  gives  "»— ^  ^^^ 
Johannis,'*  but  with  the  remark  that  he  never  saw  it  in  California.    This  is  the  m^^oK 
remarkable  since  iu  the  West  alone  occur  the  dark  (^^oalurus")  forms  of  boreaH$f  wfe^Jl^ 
the  melanotic  state  of  swaivaoni  (^^  insignatus")  has  there  its  chief  development. 

As  above  noted,  the  Black  Hough-legged  Hawk  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Middle     At- 
lantic and  New  England  States,  and  northward.    According  to  my  information,     ^Cbe 
melanism  has  not  been  observed  to  occur  in  the  European  lagopus.    This  brings  ol^  to 
consideration  of  the  relationships  of  the  American  and  European  Archibuteo.    The 
Jority  of  writers  have  considered  them  identical ;  and  it  is  certain  that  normal  lag 
of  this  country  cannot  be  speeifically  distinguished  from  the  European  bird.    T 
appear  to  be,  however,  slight  discrepancies  ol  the  grade  of  those  observed  in  the  H 
Owls,  the  Marsh  Hawks,  and  many  other  species  common  to  both  hemispheres,  ^ 
ranting  the  recognition  of  geographical  races.    This  is  the  view  first  taken,  I  belk 
by  Mr.  Kidgway,  with  whom  I  agree  to  separate  the  American  bird,  in  all  its  vai  ~ 
from  the  normal  lagopus  plumage  to  the  perfect  melanism,  from  the  Eoropean, 
geographical  race,  under  the  name  above  adopted.    In  the  foregoing  synonymy,  it 
be  observed,  I  unit«  the  "  sancti^ohnnnis  "  with  the  various  quotations  of  Ama 
lagopus  alone.    G.  R.  Gray  has  already  done  substantially  the  same,  but  he  makes 
cific  distinction.     Bonaparte,  in  1850  (Conspectus),  also  separated  our  bird  under  ] 
of  sancii-johannis,  but  he  wrongly  adducea  the  synonyms  of  A.  ferruginous,  whi 
apparently  a  distinct  species. 

Since  Audubon  remarked,  in  1834,  that  he  had  never  seen  this  sp^'^^ 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  its  successive  and  repeated  occurrences  t^  a^® 
entirely  negatived  such  implied  restriction  of  its  range.    It  is  fo  *i"^ 
throughout  the  West — in  the  United  States  chiefly  in  winter,  in  th^  ^Q^ 
countries  only  in  summer.    Sir  John  Richardson  remarks  that  it  ari^-ives 
in  April  or  May,  and  departs  in  October.    Its  migrations  appear  t^^  ^ 
quite  regular  and  extensive — more  so,  perhaps,  than  is  generally  ^np- 
posed — though  probably  it  does  not  differ  from  most  Hawks  in    ^f^ 
respect.    Birds  of  this  family  must  follow  their  prey,  wherever     this 
leads  them,  and  only  a  few  of  the  more  powerful  species,  able  to  jp^^l 
upon  hares  and  Ptarmigan,  pass  the  winter  in  our  highest  latitude** 
The  Rough-legged  is  a  rather  northerly  species,  rarely,  if  ever,  breedip^ 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  becoming  rarer  toward  its 
southern  terminus.    On  the  Atlantic  coast  I  have  no  anthentio  evidao  <^ 
of  its  appearance  south  of  the  United  States,  the  maritime  portions      of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  its  wiuler  headquarters.    It  is  represent?^ 
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as  being  particularly  Dumerous  in  the  low  land  along  the  Delaware  and 
Schnjikill  Rivers.  It  winters  thence  northward  into  Maine  at  least, 
where  Prof.  Verrill  and  others  have  foand  it  common  at  tbat  season. 
It  also  endures  the  rigor  of  the  year  in  parts  of  the  Missouri  region, 
thoagk  probably  not  the  northernmost.  Prof.  Snow  marks  it  as  abundant 
iu  Kansas  in  winter,  but  at  Fort  Eandall,  in  Southeast  Dakota,  I  never 
saw  it  until  April,  when  a  fine  female  was  secured.  This  was  apparently 
a  very  old  bird,  in  light-colored  plumage,  with  very  little  rufous,  and  a 
complete  broad  abdominal  zone  of  blackish-brown.  Allen  found  it  win- 
tering in  Wyoming.  I  took  a  single  specimen  at  Fort  Whipple,  in 
Arizona,  in  the  winter  of  1865,  and  Dr.  Kennedy  observed  the  species 
atZnOi^  in  Kew  Mexico,  in  iN^ovember.  This  brings  its  range  almost  to 
tbe  Mexican  border.  The  continuous  mountain-chains  probably  account 
for  its  range  in  this  longitude  beyond  that  it  completes  on  the  Atlantic. 
Dr.  Cooper  thinks  it  only  a  winter  visitor  in  California,  where  he  did 
not  observe  it  beyond  Santa  Clara  Valley,  but  surmises  it  may  breed  in 
the  mountains  of  the  State,  as  he  saw  it  on  the  Columbia  in  July. 

Kotwithstauding  their  size  and  apparent  muscularity.  Hawks  of  this 
genns  have  none  of  the  dash  and  spirit  of  the  Falcons,  and  indeed  seem 
inferior  to  the  Buteos  in  this  respect.    Their  quarry,  though  diversified, 
i«  always  humble;  they  prey  upon  various  field-mice  and  other  very 
Bmall  quadrupeds,  lizards,  and  frogs,  and  even  insects,  rarely  attacking 
birds  of  any  kind,  and  then  only  the  most  defenceless.    Open  fields, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  are  their  favorite  resorts.     They 
appear  heavy  and  indisposed  to  active  exertion ;   fiying  slowly  and 
beavily,  and  often  remaining  long  motionless  on  their  i>erch.    They 
fthow  some  analogy  to  the  Owls  in  points  of  structure,  as  well  as  in 
their  partially  nocturnal  habits.    This  has  long  been  noticed.    Sir  John 
Richardson  says :  ^*-  In  the  softness  and  fullness  of  its  plumage,  its 
feathered  legs  and  habits,  this  bird  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
Owls.   It  flies  slowly,  sits  for  a  long  time  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  watch- 
ing for  mice,  frogs,  &c.,  and  is  often  seen  sailing  over  swampy  pieces  of 
ground,  and  hunting  for  its  prey  by  the  subdued  daylight,  which  ilium- 
mates  even  the  midnight  hours  in  the  high  parallels  of  latitude."    Wil- 
son observes  that  it  habitually  courses  over  the  meadows  long  after  the 
Bun  has  set,  and  Audubon  calls  it  the  most  nocturnal  of  our  species. 

The  nest,  which  I  have  never  seen,  is  said  to  be  ordinarily  built  of 
sticks,  &c.,  in  a  high  tre«;  sometimes,  however,  on  clifts,  as  noted  by 
13r.  Brewer.  The  eggs,  three  or  four  in  number,  and  measuring  about  2^^ 
by  If  inches,  run  through  the  usual  variations,  from  dull  whitish, 
B€»Tcely  or  not  at  all  marked,  to  drab  or  creamy,  largely  blotched 
^with  different  shades  of  brown,  sometimes  mixed  with  purplish  slate 
markings. 

ARCHIBUTEO  FERKUGINEUS,  (Licht.)  Gray. 
Ferrogineoos  Bazzard,  or  California  Squirrel  Hawk. 

-^Uo  fermgineuBy  Licht.,  Tr.  Berlin  Acad.  1838,  428. 

-^jfl^optw  ferrugineuSf  Fraser,  P.  Z.  S.  1844,  36. 

-^^bntw  ferrugineus,  Gray,  Geu.  of  B.  pi.  6  (name  A.  regalis  on  plate) ;  Hand-list,  i, 
1809,  10,  No.  83.— Cass.,  111.  1854, 104,  159,  pi.  26;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1855,  277.— 
Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  40.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  iai7,  37.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
34.— Heerm.,  p.  K.  B.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  32.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Waah. 
Ter.  18C0.  149.— Hayd.,  Kep.  1862,  153.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  318  (Saskatch- 
ewan).—Dkess.,  Ibis,  1865,  325  (Texas).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  46 
(Arizona;  also,  anatomical). — Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila,  Acad.  1870,  142. — Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  482.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  218.- B.  B.  &  R.,  li.  ^.  B.  m,  \^\,*^VJSi. 
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Archibuteo  regalis,  Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  39. 
Buieo  califomicus,  Grayson,  Hutchin's  Cal.  Mag.  Mar.  1857. 
Archibuteo  sancH-JoJiannia  {partim),  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  18.t0,  18. 
JButeo  sancti-johannis  (partim)^  Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  i,  1862,  JButeone$f  p.  2. 

Hob. — Western  United  States,  chiefly  from  Rocky  Monntains  to  the  Pacific.  Sas- 
katchewan {Blakiston),  Little  Missouri  River  {Haydm),  Platte  River  (  Wood),  Texas 
(Kennerly  and  Dresser), 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 4544,  Little  Missouri  River,  Dakota. 

Id  unitiDg  this  species  with  A.  sanctijohannis^  Bonaparte  subsequently 
received  the  high  indorsement  of  Prof.  Schiegel's  authority ;  and  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Allen  is  also  disinclined  to  allow  its  validity,  tak- 
ing it  as  a  somewhat  parallel  case  with  that  of  Buieo  ^^elegans^'"  in  the 
increased  amount  of  reddish  colors  displayed.  With  my  present  infor- 
mation, however,  I  must  decide  that  it  is  a  good  species,  and  to  my^ 
closet-studies  of  the  bird  I  add  no  little  experience  with  it  in  the  field.^ 

It  has  afforded  me  perfectly  good  characters,  and  I  have  seen  no  indica . 

tion  of  its  grading  into  the  ordinary  form.   In  perfect  plumage,  not  oftetr-;::! 
seen,  the  under  parts  are  entirely  pure  white,  excepting  the  rich,  deei^ 
chestnut  legs,  barred  crosswise  with  black;   the  back  and  wings  ar 
largely  ferrugineous.    The  young,  as  usual,  differ  materially ;  the  und< 
parts  are  white,  extensively  strea^ked  and  arrow-headed  with  dark  brow] 
including  the  legs.    The  sexes  are  alike  in  color,  but  the  female  is  larc; 
than  the  male,  being  23  to  24  inches  long,  spreading  about  56,  the  wii 
about  17;  tail,  10;  cere,  corners  of  mouth,  and  toes,  yellow;  claws,  blac' 
naked  skin  of  the  superciliary  shield,  greenish  and  crimson;  bill,  bluh 
black ;  eye  of  the  old  birds,  pale  yellow;  of  the  young,  brown.    Numi 
OQS  anatomical  features  are  given  in  my  article  of  1866,  above  quot^^>d« 

This  large  and  handsome  Hawk-  has  been  long  described  and  novzni- 
nally  known,  though  until  recently  very  little  had  been  recorded  of  its 
habits,  and  its  extensive  dispersion  in  the  West  remained  unsuspect^wd. 
Originally  described  from  California  by  Prof.  Lichtensteiu,  in  183^^  it 
was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  American  ornithologists  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Kern,  in  1846,  while  attached  to  Colonel  Fremont's  Expedition.  ISHis 
specimens  from  Tular6  Valley,  California,  came  under  the  observat  ion 
of  Mr.  Cassiu,  who,  in  1854,  gave  us  a  good  plate  and  description,  acc-^om- 
panied  by  the  field-notes  of  Dr.  Heermaun,  who  met  with  the  birdA^  in 
California.  Since  then  it  has  been  very  jgenerally  noticed  by  natural,  ists 
in  California,  where  it  is  the  most  characteristic  and  one  of  the  m^iost 
abundant  species  of  its  family.  I  frequently  observed  it,  and  proct^Mred 
several  fine  specimens  at  Fort  Whipple,  in  Arizona,  where  it  is  resit 
and  common.  Dr.  T.  C.  Henry  noticed  it  in  New  Mexico,  at  Fort 
more,  and  Dr.Kennerly  even  in  Texas.  It  has  twice  been  observe 
the  Missouri  region:  On  the  Platte,  by  Lieutenant  Bryan's  part3r^^>  ^ 
1856,  and  on  the  Little  Missouri  Eiver,  along  the  western  borde^^  ^  of 
Dakota,  adjoining  Montana,  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.  T^^i^ 
latter  quotations  may  represent  its  real  dispersion  in  those  directL  '^ob, 
as  at  any  rate  they  do  our  knowledge  in  the  matter. 

Although  belonging  to  a  group  technically  said  to  be  "ruling^'  '^Snz- 
zards  {^'Archibuteo^)^  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  claim-to  royal  pa-^P^^ 
lies  in  this  spetties  and  others  of  the  same  genus,  for  they  cerU^i^^J 
lack  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  Hawks  famous.  Viewing  cfc^ir 
splendid  presence,  we  wonder,  as  a  late  writer  says,  "  that  the  object  ^^ 
such  an  admirable  organization  is  nothing  moi^  important  than  tl^e 
destruction  of  the  smallest  and  most  defenceless  of  quadrupeds  or  ^^ 
reptiles.  Yet  such  is  apparently  the  case.  Many  of  the  birds  of  tti^^* 
group,  though  powerful  in  sti'ucture,  and  furnished  with  the  U8(^v-^ 
of  strong  and  sliarp  b\\\  aud  claws,  and  other  accoiupan— 3^^' 
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ments  of  predatory  habits,  rarely  attack  any  animal  more  formidable 
than  a  mouse  or  ground  squirrel,  or  in  some  cases  a  frog  or  other  of  the 
veakcr  species  of  reptiles."  As  in  some  cases  of  conspicuous  personages, 
become  regal  by  the  accident  of  a  name,  attributes  of  royalty  compare 
unfavorably  with  its  apparatus.  The  contrast  between  the  physique  of 
Rough-legged  Hawks  and  their  venatorial  exploits,  is  striking,  and 
illustrates  well  the  fact,  that  muscular  eflFectiveness  is  not  always  co- 
ordiDate  with  its  mass.  The  force  of  a  little  Falcon's  onslaught  is  some- 
thing more  than  that  of  its  falling  weight;  this  would  tell  to  little  effect, 
compared  with  the  result  of  its  weight  at  high  velocity.  Granting  the 
heavy  Buzzards  commensurate  courage  to  act  with  all  their  force,  they 
canaot,  nevertheless,  acquire  the  requisite  speed,  and  so  fail  of  momen- 
tum, the  product  of  mass  and  motion.  Excepting  during  their  occasional 
aerial  evolutions,  when  they  appear  to  circle  lightly,  they  are  retarded 
by  their  own  weight,  and  are  generally  observed  winnowing  low  over 
the  ground  with  almost  laborious  movement.  They  pick  up  their  prey 
38  they  pass  by,  dipping  obliquely,  and  it  requires  no  great  agility  to 
^Inde  Iheir  clutch.  Most  small  birds,  it  seems,  evade  capture,  so  that 
the  Hawks  chiefly  confine  themselve  to  less  active  quarry. 

But  we  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  the  Ferrugineous  Buzzard  is 

spiritless  because  its  courage  is  seldom  conspicuous.    I  have  seen  it 

fight  bravely  at  desperate  oSds.    Eiding  through  an  open  glade,  I  once 

observed  a  Hawk  of  this  species  perched  on  the  top  of  a  dead  tree  that 

«tood  alone.    Anxious  as  I  was  to  secure  it,  I  could  only  ride  carelessly 

along,  for  there  was  no  cover,  and  the  bird  had  already  marked  me.    I 

pretended  not  to  notice  it,  gradually  drawing  nearer  without  altering 

ttiy  horse's  pace  or  making  a  movenlent.  The  ruse  succeeded,  and  1  was 

^Imost  to  the  tree  before  the  bird  unfolded  his  broad  wings  and  launched 

iuto  the  air.    Without  even  drawing  rein  I  threw  up  my  gun,  and  the 

J^port  echoed  from  the  rocks  beyond.    But  the  Hawk  sailed  on,  and  I 

thought  I  had  missed,  till,  following  him  with  wistful  eyes,  I  saw  his 

Course  gradually  lower,  and  at  last  he  fell  heavily  to  the  earth,  several 

hundred  yards  away.    I  hastened  to  the  spot,  flushed  with  gratification, 

but  it  was  a  sad  sight  after  all.    Shot  had  penetrated  th(^  bird's  lungs, 

^nd  he  lay  on  his  breast  with  wide-stretched  wings  and  drooping  head, 

l>reathing  heavily,  while  the  blood  trickled  from  his  beak.    Thinking 

life  almost  extinct,  I  dismounted  and  came  up  to  him,  when  in  an  instant 

lie  roused,  recognized  his  extremity,  and  dared  me  to  touch  him — for 

'^^'ith  a  convulsive  effort  he  threw  himself  on  his  back,  stretched  out  his 

ti^ilons  defiantly,  and  snapped  wrathfully,  while  the  old  fire  flashed  again 

iwi  his  eyes.    But  the  effort  was  too  much ;  while  striking  wildly,  a  fresh 

stream  of  blood  welled  up  from  his  throat,  he  shivered,  his  eye  grew 

filmy  again,  and  he  lay  dead  on  the  stained  greensward.   Who  could  but 

«^dmire  the  pride  that  disdained  to  yield,  even  at  the  point  of  death  ! 

This  methoil  of  approaching  Hawks  is  frequently  successful,  and  not 
«*elclom  the  only  one  that  can  be  employed  when  the  birds  are  in  exposed 
situations.  Ten  to  one,  when  perched  on  a  tree-top,  they  have  already 
espied  you  before  you  noticed  them,  and  are  watching  your  movements. 
Xf  you  show  they  are  observed,  by  attempting  to  work  up  to  them,  they 
inspect  at  once,  and  are  oft'  at  their  own  convenience.  But  they  appear 
**  «  be  less  afraid  of  a  mounted  person  than  of  one  afoot,  and  may  be 
^^ften  api)roached  indirectly,  with  the  simple  precaution  of  not  making 
"•'hem  aware  they  are  themselves  observed.  Ride  until  just  within  range, 
^^d  shoot  on  the  instant;  you  will  have  a  fair  snap  shot,  probably  just 
^^  the  bird  spreads  its  wings,  alarmed  at  your  sudden  stop.    The  same 
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day  I  killed  the  one  just  spoken  of,  and  but  a  few  moments  before,  rid- 
ing through  the  woods,  I  came  up  to  a  Bed-tail,  perched  on  a  bongh  only 
four  or  five  yards  overhead.  I  did  not  see  it  myself  until  I  was  right 
underneath  it,  too  near  to  shoot ;  so  I  rode  on  a  few  steps,  wheeled  sud- 
denly, and  made  a  successful  shot  as  the  bird  flew.  On  another  occasion 
a  large  Hawk  suffered  a  squadron  of  cavalry  to  file  past  him  as  he 
cowered  against  the  face  of  a  rocky  ledge,  not  fifteen  yards  away ;  an 
only  took  wing,  a  few  seconds  too  late,  on  discovering,  by  my  motions 
that  lie  was  observed. 

According  to  my  observations  in  the  West,  the  Fermgineous  Buzzards  ^ 
have  no  partiality  for  watery  places,  thus  differing  from  the  easter*-^ 
Rough-legs.    About  Fort  Whipple  the  birds  mostly  resorted  to  the  op^  ^ 
plains  and  the  grassy  glades  intervening  between  patches  of  piik^. 
woods.    They  could  easily  be  distinguished  by  their  size  and  the  piv>^ 
whiteness  of  the  under  parts,  and  were  beautiful  objects,  especially  wli^^^ 
circling  overhead.    They  were  common,  especially  in  winter,  but  w^^ 
apparently  resident.    Their  cries  were  loudest  and  most  frequent  in  t:.]]^ 
spring,  resembling  the  syllables  ca  ca  ca^  rapidly  repeated  in  a  high  Icej. 
In  the  stomachs  of  those  examined  I  found  the  remains  of  bnrrowii}^ 
pouched-rats  ( Thomomys  fulvusy  Woodh.),  the  western  wood-mouse  (Beg- 
peromys  Jencopus  var.  soiwrien^is),  kangaroo-mice  (Dipodoniys  ordii),  and 
some  Arvicolw  1  could  not  identify.    I  was  never  before  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  latter  in  this  locality,  and  would  remark,  in  passings, 
how  often  small  mammals,  reptiles,  and  insects,  which  might  long  re- 
main undetected,  owing  to  their  rarity  or  insignificance,  aro  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  rapacious  birds.    Such  examination  of  rapacious  animals 
is  important,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  to  learn  what  is  the  nature  of 
their  food.    New  species  have  occasionally  been  discovered  in  this  way. 
The  bellies  of  large  snakes  are  often  imiK)rtant  repositories,  and  excel- 
lent specimens  may  be  secured,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  digestiou  in 
these  reptiles,  and  to  their  swallowing  their  prey  entire. 

This  bird  is  known  as  the  **  California  Squirrel  Hawk^  in  some  locali- 
ties, but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  they  often  capture  the  agile  arboreal 
Sciuri.  The  name  is  gained  from  their  feeding  extensively,  in  Cali- 
fornia, upon  the  "ground  squirrels"  (Spermophilus  heeclieyi)^  which 
abound  in  many  parts  of  that  State.  The  Hawks  are  almost  alwajS}  ^^,  ^ 
too,  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements  of  the  Sperm&phU^) 
standing  on  the  ground  where  there  are  no  trees,  or  flying  low  over  the 
surfi^ce,  in  either  case  on  the  alert  to  seize  any  unlucky  animal  that  way 
venture  too  far  from  home.  They  are  also  said  to  perch  in  wait  at  th® 
entrance  of  the  burrows,  ready  to  clutch  the  first  animal  that  showa  bi^ 
nose  above  ground. 

Accounts  of  the  nidification  of  this  species,  resting  upon  Dr.  Heer* 
mann-s  testimony,  have  proven,  I  have  been  informed,  not  authenti^^ 
he  had  some  other  species,  probably  the  western  Ked-tail,  in  view, 
never  saw  a  nest,  to  my  knowledge;  but  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  th'*^^ 
the  mode  of  nidification  is  peculiar.    Several  authentic  eggs  examiu 
measured  from  2.50  by  2.00  to  2.00  by  1.75,  and  vary  so  much  in  mar" 
ing  that  no  general  description  will  sufdce.    Some  are  whitish,  wit^j^T^. 
faint  grayish  or  drab  shade,  the  markings  obsolete  or  entirely  wantiu^^^^ 
Others  are  pure  white  or  bufl'y,  conspicuously  blotched  and  splasher  '^t, 
all  over  with  various  shades  of  rich  brown-sienna,  bistre,  and  uinber^  ^\ 
and  also  a  few  paler  markings  of  gray,  purplish-drab,  and  neutral  tint^  ^  3 
They  are  broadly  ellipsoidal  in  shape,  with  little  or  no  appreciable  dif 
ference  in  the  oontoor  of  the  opposite  ends. 
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PANDION  HALIAETUS,  (Linn.)  Cuv. 
Fish  Hawk ;  Osprey. 

A^MUgtus,  BRI6&,  Orn.  i,  440,  pi.  34.— Mey.,  Tasch.  i,  23;  V.  D.  ii,  23.— Jenyns, 
Mao.  81. — 8.-L0NGCH.,  Fn.  Belg.  53. 

Aqvila  {Fandion)  haliceeta,  Sw.  &  RiOH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  20. 

FalM  KaliaHius,  Likn.,  Fn.  Soec.  22 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 129.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 263.— 
Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 17, 18.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  67,— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  82.— 
Temm.,  Man.  1,  47;  iii,  25.— W1L8.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  13,  pi.  37,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 
26;  Isis,  1832,  1136.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  78.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  415*;  v,  362; 
pi.  81;  Syn.  18;^,  12;  B.  Am.i,  1840, 64,  pi.  15.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 11.— Maxim., 
Trav.  Bras.  334,— Naum.,  V.  D.  (original  ed.)  iv.  113,  pi.  11,  f.  19;  (ed.  of  1822), 
i,  241,  pi.  16.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  59.— Wern.,  Atl.  Ois.  Eur.  pi.  — . 

AedpUer  kaUatuSy  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  i,  1811,  355. 

Fmdm  kaUcekts,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  316.— Less.,  Man.  i,  86.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii, 
12.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837, 207.— Kaup,  Mu8.  Senck.  1845, 261.— Macgii.,  Hist. 
Br.  B.  iii,  23.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  2.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 3  ;  Cat.  Ucc.  19 ;  Consp.  Av. 
i,  1850, 16.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  29.— Schl.,  Rov.  Crit.  8.— Gray, 
Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844,  17  ;  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  22 ;  List  Brit.  B.  5.— Stkickl.,  Orn. 
Syn.  1855, 63.— Taylor,  Ibis,  1866, 79.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  219 ;  and  of  authors. 

Muardu9  haliatua,  Flem.,  Brit.  B.  51  (Balbuzard,  P.  E.  414). 

Faico  arundinaoeus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 263.— S.  G.  Gm.,  Itin.  ii,  163.— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  69. 

F9h»  cayanenH9,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  263.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  69. 

f>th9  caroUnetutia,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  263  {Ace.  piscaiorius^  Gates.,  Car.  i,  2;  Aoc, 
fcUco  piscatoT  antillarum  et  carolin&msj  Briss.,  Orn.  i,  361,  362). — Daud.,  Tr. 
Orn.  li,  69. 

iWiMi  oaroUfiensiSf  Bp.,  List,  1838,  3 ;  Consp.,  i,  1^50,  16.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  Birds, 
6,  pi.  8,  fig.  18.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  64.— Cass.,  III.  1854, 112.— Bkew.,N. 
A.  O.  1857, 53,  pl.  3,  f. :«,  34.— Newb.,  P.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 75.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi, 
1858, 11.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 44.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  31.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  153.— Lord,  Pr.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 
110.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 49.— Fowler,  Am.  Nat.  18(58, 192  (habits).— 
Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 272.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 454.— Merr., 
U.  S.  Gool.  Surv.  Ter.  1872, 698.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873 ;  and  of  most  late  United 

^mOkm  haliiPtns  var.  caroUneima,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1870, 143.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii, 

1874,  184. 
^(OMlioii /iiria^M,  Savl,  Descr.  Egyp.  i,  96.— Less.,  Tr.  Om.  45,  46,  pl.  9,  f.  1. — Vieill., 

Fn.  Fran9.  ii,  pl.  6,  f.  1.— Degl.,  Mom.  S.  S.  Lille,  1831, 241.— Roux,  Orn.  Prov. 

i,  19,  pl.  11.— Baili.,  Om.  Sav.  i,  104.— Pucii.,  IL  Z.  1850,  209. 
^\i»r(kesflvivaliB,  Leach,  Cat.  1816, 10. 
■-^^mUa  pificatrix,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  pl.  4. 
-^quila  amcricanay  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  31. 
-f^amUan  amerioanvs,  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  pl.  11.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  207.— ViG.,  Zool. 

Journ.  i,  3^i6. 
-^^ila  balbuzwdusj  Dum.,  Diet.  Sc.  Nat.  i,  351. 
-^andion  ichihydeius,  Kaup,  Class.  Siing.  u.  Vog.  122. 
^andion  indicus,  Hodgs..  J.  A.  S.  B.  1837,  36(5 ;  Cat.  Gray's  Misc.  81. 
-^axdton  Uuoocephalua,  Gould,  Syn.  B.  Aust.  i,  22 ;  B.  Aust.  pl.  6 ;  P.  Z.  S.  v,  138.— Gray, 

Gen.  of  B. — Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 16.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  65. 
-^andion  haliwiua  var.  leucocephaluSy  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B,  iii,  1874,  183. 
•^mdion  gouldiiy  Kaup,  Isis,  1847,  —  ;  Mon.  Falc,  Cont.  Orn.  1850,  73. 
-^andion  alticeps  et  planicepsy  Breqm,  V.  D.  i,  33. 
-^MdMnfasciatus,  Breum,  Allg.  Deut.  Zeit.  ii,  1856,  66  ?  (St.  Domingo). 

Bab, — Cosmopolitan.  The  American  and  Australian,  respectively,  under  names  of 
-^.  wrolineMia  and  P.  IcvtooceplialuSy  have  been  currently  regarded  as  distinct  races  or 
■pedes. 

List  of  specimens. 


[m^ 


Wind  River  .. 


May  26, 1859     F.  V.  Hayden . 


23.00 


56.50 


20.50 


laie  ExpedUUm8,^62U2f  North  Fork,  Idaho. 

.  The  well-known  Fish  Hawk  is  abundant  throughout  North  America^ 
^  suitable  regions,  especially  coastwise. 


368  AQUILA   CHRYSAETUS;    GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

AQUILA  CHEYSAfiTUS,  Linn. 
Golden  Ragle« 

Aquila  chrysaetoSf  Briss.,  Orn.  i,  431.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  let  ed.  i,  314  ;  2d  ed.  i,  324.— Pj 
Zoog.  R.  A.  i,  341. — Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  15. — Flem.,  Br.  An.  £ 
Jknyns,  Man.  80.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  Am.  ii,  1831, 12.— Brehm,  V.  D.  i,  5 
Macgil.,  Hist.  Br.  B.  iii,  204.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  2.— Bp.,  List,  1838.  2.— Bk 
Gard.  Z.  S.  ii,  155,  151.— Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  304. — Baill.,  Mom.  Soc.  Abbev 
im'ij  56.— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  6.— 8w.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  207.— Sykes,  P.  Z.  8.  i, 
J.  A.  S.  B.  iii,  419.— Blyth,  ibid,  xix,  335.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  13,  pi.  7,  i 
Hand-list,  i,  1869, 10,  No.  87 ;  List  B.  Br.  Mas.  9 ;  List  Br.  B.  3.— Keys.  A  Bi 
Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  30.— Selby,  Br.  B.  i,  12,  pi.  1,  1*,  2.— Muhle,  Orn.  Grie 
20.— Couch,  Com.  Fn.  10.— Jard.,  Br.  B.  i,  165,  pi.  12.— Thomps.,  B.  IreL  i, 
Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  13.— Sely8-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  52.— V.  d.  Hoev.,  Hdb.  Di. 
812.— Bonn.,  Ency.  Meth.  4.— Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  1855,  55.— AuD.,  8yn.  1 
9 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  50,  pi.  12.— Cass.,  IU.  1854, 109.— Brew.,  N.  A.  O.  1857, 4 
Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 9.— BiJis.,  Ber.  xiv,  Verz.  Dent.  Orn.  J 862, 83.— Au 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 181.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  219. 

Aquila  chrysaetoa  var.  canadermSy  Ridgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  314. 

Falco  chrysaetosy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  125 ;  Fn.  Suec.  54.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1* 
256.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  12.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  pi.  17.— Daud.,  Tt.  Otd 
1800,  46.— Selby,  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  iv,  428;  111.  Br.  Om.  i,  4.— Yarr.,  Br.  I 
7.— LUBB.,  Fn.  Norf.  13.— AuD.,  Ora.  Biog.  ii,  464,  pi.  181. 

Aquila  melanaetusy  Briss.,  Om.  i,  A'M  (Frisch,  69). — Brehm,  V.  D.  i,  20. 

Falco  melaiKsetoB,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  124.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  254.— Lai 
Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  10.— Daud.,  Tt.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  49.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vU,  174. 

Aquila ,  Briss.,  i,  419;  whence — 

FalcofulvuSfLi^N,,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  125.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  256.— Lath.,  Ii 
Orn.  i,  1790, 10.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  71.— Wils.,  Am.  Ora.  vii,  13,  pi.  55,  f.  1 
Wils.,  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.  ii,  570;  iv,  434.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  1st  ed.  i,  314;  2ded 
324.— Savi.,  Descr.  Egyp.  i,  82.— Naum.,  V.  D.  i,  1822,  208,  pi.  8,  9.— Tnc 
Man.  Om.  i,  38 ;  iii,  19 ;  Tab.  Meth.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  24 ;  Isis,  1832, 1136 
Baill.,  Ora.  Sav.  i,  86.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  62. 

Aquila  fuha,  Meyer,  Taschenb.  i,  24.— Kaup,  Class.  Sanff.  n.  Vog.  121.— Brkhm,  V. 
i,  29.— ScHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  6.— Bp.,  Cat.  Uco.  Enr.  18.— Vieill.,  Fn.  Fran$.7, 
4,  f.  1.— Roux,  Orn.  Prov.  i,  11,  pi.  6.— Kuhl,  Beit.  Zool.  7,  8.— Tyzenh.,  E. 
1846,  323.— Peab.,  Rep.  Om.  Mass.  1839,  71. 

Falco  fulvu8  yar.  h.j  canadenais,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  125. — Gm.,  Syst.  Nat  i,  171 
256.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790, 11  (American). 

Falco  canadensis,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758,  88. 

Aquila  canadensis,  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  41.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt  vi,30. 
Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  402.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila,  Acad  1866, 49. 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  449.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad.  1869,  272.— 8ko 
B.  Kans.  1873 ;  and  of  most  late  local  American  writers. 

Falco  niger,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  259.— Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  1800,  59. 

Aquila  alba,  Briss.,  i,  424 ;  whence-^ 

Falco  albus,  Gm.,  Syst  Nat  i,  1788,  257  (albino), 

Falco  amencanus,  Gm.,  Syst  Nat.  i,  1788,  257  ?— Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  i,  1790,' 73  T 

Falco  melanonotus,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  16  (=  nigery  Gm.).— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  86. 

Falco  cygneuSyLtATH,,  Ind.  Ora.  i,  1790,  14  (=: albus,  Gm.).— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  76. 

Falco  aquila,  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  47.— Bechst.,  Taschenb.  Dentsch. 

Falco  conciliator,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  77. 

Aquila  regia.  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  :J6,  pi.  8,  f.  1. 

Aquila  wo6i/«.  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  i,  1811,  338,  pi.  8. 

Aquila  daj)hwnia,  Hodgs.,  Gray's  Zool.  Misc.  1844,  81  (India). 

(?)  Aquila  bartJielemyi,  J avb,,  R.  M.  Z.  1852,  22.    See  Gurney.  Ibis,  1864,  339. 
(Following  are  the  bases  of  most  of  the  above  names :  Golden  Eagle,  Aucr.,  Ore 

aigle,  P.  E.  AlO  =  chrysoBtos.    Black  Eagle,  Auct.,  Aigle  noir,  Buff.,  Scktcarts-brai 

Adler,  Frisch  =  melancetus.    Ring-tailed  Eagle,  Aucr.,  Aigle  commun,  P.  E.  409=/iiIt 

White-tailed  Eagle,  Edw.,  i:=  canadensis.    Black-backed  Eagle,  Brown,  111.  4,  pi.  8 

melanonotus,  IjXTU.  =  niger,  Gm.     White  Eagle,  Lath.,  Syn.  i,  ^=icygneus,  Lath. 

albus,  Gm.    Royal  Eagle  =  regia,  Calumet  Eagle,  Lewis  &  Clarke,  Trav.  iii,  155.) 

Hdb. — North  America  northerly.    South,  ordinarily  to  about  35^.    Europe.    Asia. 

List  of  specimens. 
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Deer  Creek, 


Nov.  22,  1859 


J.  Stevenson. 


33.00 


77.00 
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HALIAETUS   LEUCOCEPHALUS,    BALD    EAGLE.  369 

Although  more  particularly  a  species  of  boreal  and  alpine  distribu- 
tion, the  Golden  Eagle  hasan  extensive  dispersion  in  this  country, 
greater  than  appears  to  be  generally  known,  or,  at  least,  recognized.  It 
is  of  not  infrequent  and  apparently  regular  occurrence  in  winter  as  far 
south,  at  least,  as  Washington,  D.  C,  where,  for  several  years,  a  speci- 
men was  taken  almost  every  season,  as  already  stated  by  Dr.  Prentiss 
and  myself.  Several  individuals,  procured  in  the  Washington  market, 
are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian.  Prof.  Snow  records  its 
capture  near  Lawrence,  Kansas,  in  January.  Dr.  Henry  procured  it  at 
Fort  Thorn,  New  Mexico,  and  I  saw  it  in  the  mountains  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Allen  observed  it  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah;  and  in  Cali- 
foroia  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  it  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  State 
daring  the  colder  months.  An  account  of  its  breeding  on  the  Upper 
Missouri  is  given  by  Nuttall. 

Dr.  Brewer  gives  it  as  breeding  in  the  mountainous  portions  of  Maine, 
IJew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  particularly  instancing  a 
nest  at  Franconia,  New  Hampshire,  which  wa«  resorted  to  for  several 
successive  years.  But  its  nidification  is  usually  in  such  inaccessible 
sitnatious,  even  when  not  in  the  most  remote  and  uninhabitable  regions, 
that  its  eggs  were  for  a  long  time  special  desiderata.  Even  in  1857 
Dr.  Brewer  had  no  American  specimens  for  description.  I  have,  there- 
fore, more  pleasure  in  describing  them,  from  no  less  than  a  dozen  exam- 
ples now  in  the  Smithsonian,  where,  through  the  liberality  marking  the 
attatude  of  that  institution  toward  students  of  science,  I  have  been  able 
to  examine  them.  The  eggs  are  almost  spherical,  the  degree  of  prola- 
tion  being  slight,  and  there  being  usually  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  shape  of  the  opposite  ends.  Four  selected  specimens  measure,  re- 
spectively, 2.65  by  2.15;  2.90  by  2.40;  3.00  by  2.35;  3.10  by  2.25— figures 
illnstrating  both  the  difference  in  absolute  size  and  the  variation  in 
shape.  None  are  so  large  as  the  one  said  by  Audubon  to  have  been 
3.50  by  2.50 ;  but  I  can  readily  believe  that  such  dimensions  are  some- 
times reached.  Among  the  twelve,  only  one  is  white  and  unmarked ; 
tiiis  closely  resembles  a  Bald  Eagle's.  The  rest  are  whitish  (white, 
shaded  just  perceptibly  with  neutral  tint),  variously  spotted  and 
splashed,  without  the  slightest  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  size,  num- 
l>cr, or  pattern  of  the  markings.  The  color  ranges  from  "  bloody-brown'' 
or  rich  sienna,  to  bistre  anrj  timber.  There  are  many  other  spots,  more 
or  less  obscure,  and  all  apparently  below  the  surface,  showing  grayish, 
<lrab,  purplish,  and  neutral  tint,  by  overlaying  of  the  whitish  cal- 
careous matter  in  different  thicknesses.  Most  of  the  markings  are 
sbarp-edged  and  distinct,  but  others  shade  off  gradually,  while  many^ 
^confluent,  making  irregular  patches.  As  a  rule  they  are  pretty 
evenly  distributed,  but  in  some  specimens  are  chiefly  gathered  about 
one  or  the  other  end,  where  the  coloration  consequently  becomes  con- 
^uous. 

HALIAETUS  LEUCOCEPHALUS,  (Linn.)  Sav. 
White-headed  Eagle;  Bald  Eagle, 

^^iila  Uucocephalosj  Briss.,  Orn.  i,  1760, 423.— Viehx.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  pi.  3.— Pall.,  Zoog. 

,,         R.  A.  i,  1811,  347.— Sw.,  Claesif.  B.  ii,  1837,  207.- Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  53. 

'«too  leucooephaluSf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  176C,  124  (Aquila  capite  albOj  Gates.,  i,  p.  1,  pi. 
1;  Aquila  leucocephalosy  Briss.,  i,  423;  Aigle  d  Ute  hlanchey  P.  £.  4li).— Gm., 
Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 255.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 11.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  78.— Wils., 
Am.  Orn.  iv,  1812,  89,  pi.  36,  fig.  -.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 26 ;  Isis,  1832, 1136.— Nutt., 
Man  i,  1832,  72.— Green,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iv,  89.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  160; 
ii,  1834, 160 ;  v,  1839,  354 ;  pis.  31, 126.— Brew.,  ed.  Wile.  1840,  683. 
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Audubon's  caracara — p.  tharus  var.  auduboni.      371 

We  are  not  yet  in  position  to  define  the  geogr*iphieal  distribution  of 
this  variety  with  desirable  precision.  •  If,  indeed,  it  were  not  different  from 
the  well  known  bird  of  South  America,  the  tasik  would  be  easy ;  for  it 
would  be  said  to  inhabit  all  of  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico, 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  to  extend  northward  along  the 
uoathern  border  of  the  United  States,  from  one  side  of  the  republic  to 
the  other.  But  admitting  a  distinction,  as  recently  claimed  by  Mr.  Cassin 
(tide  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  8c.  Phila.  Jan.  1865,  p.  2),  between  the  United  States' 
bird  and  that  of  regions  more  tropical,  we  have  insufiScient  data  for 
determination  of  the  line  along  which  the  two  varieties  inosculate,  as 
ihey  certainly  do  somewhere,  there  being  no  considerable  portions  of 
cuantrj',  from  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  United  States  to  Cape 
Horn,  where  Caracaras  are  not  to  bo  found. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distribution  within  our  limits  of  the  Vulture- 
eagle,  or  Eagle-vulture,  has  been  acicurately  determined.  Since  its 
introduction  into  our  fauna  by  Audubon  (vide  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  p.  350, 
pi.  161,  and  B.  Am.  i,  p.  21,  pi.  4),  who  discovered  it  in  Florida,  it  has 
been  shown  to  occur  thence  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Thus,  IVIr.  Wurdemann 
found  it  in  Louisiana;  Dr.  Henry,  in  New  Mexico;  Dr.  Heermann,  in 
Arizoua;  Mr.  Xantus,  in  Lower  California ;  while  almost  every  naturalist 
^ho  has  visited  Texas  has  recorded  its  abundance  in  that  State.  Its 
northward  extension  is  thus  seen  to  be  strictly  limited ;  it  may,  in  fact, 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  several  subtropical  species  which,  though  known 
ftlong  our  southern  frontier,  never  penetrate  much  over  the  border. 
Afi  a  particular  illustration  of  its  general  range,  and  in  confirmation  of 
the  remark  just  made,  we  may  cite  its  distribution  in  Arizona  alone. 
There  it  is  unknown  in  the  northern,  and  even  the  central,  mountainous 
regions,  where  the  climate  is  temperate,  but  is  common  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Gila  and  Lower  Colorado,  and  in  the  deserts  of  the  southern  i)or- 
tioD8  of  the  Territory  at  large.  One  of  the  authors  above  mentioned 
has  left  us  an  interesting  memorandum  of  his  observations  in  this  region. 
**I  am  happy,"  he  remarks,  "  to  be  able  to  add  this  interesting  species 
to  the  fauna  of  California,  having  seen  it  on  the  Colorado  River,  near 
Port  Yuma,  in  company  with  the  Cathartes  atira.    The  carrion  of  an  ox 

C»rMcVtt«  hraHUemiSy  Cuv.,  Rogoe  Anim.  2d  ed.  i,  328. 

^olyhorus  brasiliensh,  Vio.,  Zool.  Joiirn.  i,  1824,  320,  336;  iii,  434.— Sw.,  Pbil.  Mag.  i, 

1827,  366;  Zool.  lU.  ser.  ii,  pi.  2;  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  209.— Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  v,  1U8.— 

Darw.,  Jouru.  Res.  64  ;  Voy.  Beag.  iii,  9. — Bkidges,  P.  Z.  S.  xi,  108;  Add.  N. 

H.  xiii,  499. — Git  ay,  Geu.  of  B. ;  and  of  niuny  authora,  not  of  tbe  United  States. 
^oljfhwrus  vulgaris,  Spix,  A.  B.  i,  pi.  1».— Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois,  i,23,  pi.  7.—  King,  Voy.  Beag. 

i,  532.—  ViG.,  Zool.  Voy.  Beech.  15,  pi.  7.— Br.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 13.— TsciiUDi, 
^  Wieg.  Arch.  1844,  3. 

^TQcara  vulgaris.  Less.,  Traitd  d'Orn.  34. 
'  ^^iim  caracara,  Griffith's  Cuv.  R.  A.  vi,  325. 

-^afc.— South  America. 
*^^tVBOKU8  THARUS  var.  AUDUBONI,  (C<w«wi)  IMgxcay. 


^(')  Aquila  maculosa^  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept."' 

C^|if6or«»  rulgaria,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  18:^4,  350,  pi.  161  (nee  Spix). 

y^fyhorua  brasiliensis,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  2.— Aui).,  Svn.  1839,  4 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  21,  pi.  4. 

^  ^fybarus  tlmrus,  Cass.,  IB.  i,  1854, 113 ;  Pr.  A.  N.  S.'l855.  284 ;  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  45.— 


Brew.,  N.  A.  O.  i,  1857,  58,  pi.  11,  figs.  18, 19.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 
31.— SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  214  (Guatemalii).— Owen,  Ihis,  iii,  67  (eggs).- Guun., 

>>  Cat.  Rapt.  B.  1864,  17.— Dress.,  IUih,  1865,  329  (Texas). 

'^^!fborus  auduboni,  Cass.,  Pr.  A.  N.  8. 1H()5, 2.— Coues,  ibid.  1866, 49  ( Arizona). —Lawr., 
Add.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1868, 132  (Costa  Rica) ;  ibid,  ix,  1869, 207  ( Yucatan).- Coop., 

to  ,         B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 492  (California).— Ridgw.,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1870, 145. 

^^hbonu  iharua  var.  auduboniy  Coues,  Key,  1872, 220.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 178. 

#^-^«5.— Middle  America.    North  to  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States.    Cubvw 
V^4fi.,  J.  f.  o.  ii,  Ixxix ;  Gundl.,  Repert.  1865, 221).    (?)  Trinidad  (T  jlXUOW,  V\i\^,V^'^r»'^^- 
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was  covered  with  Turkey  Buzzards,  and  one  specimen  of  the  Caracara 
Eii^le  was  among  them  ;  but  it  proved  so  shy  that  I  couhl  not  shoot  it, 
although  waiting  in  ambush  fully  two  hours  in  hopes  it  would  return. 
We  followed  this  species  on  our  survey  down  the  Gila  until  we  left  that 
river,  seeing  one  or  more  every  day,  and  found  it  again  in  Texas  on 
striking  the  settlements.  At  San  Antonio,  in  the  vicinity  of  slaughter- 
houses, it  is  met  with  in  great  numbers,  twenty  or  thirty  often  being 
seen  at  one  time.  We  found  its  nest  on  the  Medina  River,  built  in  an 
oak,  of  coarse  twigs,  and  lined  with  leaves  and  roots;  being  recently 
finished,  it  contained  no  eggs." 

This  statement  in  respect  of  the  nidification  of  the  Caracara  ii 
confirmed  by  other  naturalists,  though  it  may  not  hold  good  in  ever; 
instance.    We  should  rather  have  anticipated  that  it  would  have 
found  to  breed  on  rocks,  fallen  logs,  the  ground,  &c.,  after  the  fashio 
of  Vultures.     According  to  tbe  distinguished  naturalist,  Mr.  Charl^*t  § 
Darwin,  the  South  American  bird  occasionally  breeds  on  a  low  cliflP,  crr^r 
on  a  bush,  thus  evincing  its  vulturine  affinities;  and  it  is  not  to  be  pr-^ 
sumed  that  there  is  any  striking  and  constant  difference  in  this  rega^K:^! 
between  the  United  States  and  the  more  tropical  forms  of  the  Caraca^:r-a. 
The  situation  of  the  nest  doubtless  varies  with  circumstances;  thu&.  ,^1 
have  seen  a  memorandum  from  Mr.  Xantus,  stating  that  a  nest  he  foa  -^j 
at  (Jape  Saint  Lucas  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  giant  cactus.    I^feut 
wherever  situated,  the  nests,  like  those  of  most  Raptores,  is  a  rude  str^  ma- 
ture, compared  with  the  elaborately  planned  and  elegantly  finisLjz^cKl 
structures  of  many  higher  birds,  being  little  more  than  a  slightly  1. -fol- 
lowed platform  of  small  sticks  and  twigs,  lined  with  somewhat  so"ff"ter 
material,  as  dried  rushes,  grasses,  and  leaves. 

It  is  possible,  though  improbable,  that  oology  may  eventually  th  wrow 
more  light  upon  the  supposed  distinctions  between  the  two  forum,  as  of 
the  Caracara.    So  Dr.  Brewer  intimates,  in  an  article  prepared  hi^fore 
Mr.  Cassin  established  P.  auduboni.    "  Mr.  Oassin  informs  me,"  he  C50fl- 
tinues,  ''  that  his  suspicions  have  been  excited  by  certain  variatioofiia 
specimens  that  have  fallen  under  his  notice,  and  Mr.  Darwin  states  tb&t 
he  met  with  individuals  on  the  plains  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  he  and  Ifr. 
Gould  were  almost  persuaded  to  be  distinct  siMjcies.    In  partial  con- 
firmation of  this  suspicion,  I  may  in  this  connection  refer  to  the  great 
variations  noticeable  in  the  eggs  of  the  Vulturine  Eagle.    These  ar^ 
neither  slight  nor  occasional,  but  are  constant  and  of  so  radical  a  ch^i* 
acter  as  to  excite  the  strongest  doubts  of  their  belonging  to  birds  of  tl^ 
same  species,  the  dift'erences  affecting  both  their  size  and  their  groan^^' 
color.    The  eggs  Irom  Cuba,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  represent  one  varie^^^ 
exclusively,  those  from  Brazil  the  other,  while  on  the  other  hand,  boC:^^ 
varieties  were  obtained  on  the  Rio  Grande  by  Dr.  Berlandier,  wl^^ 
assigns  them  to  a  single  species,  which,  in  his  manuscript  notes,  he  calle 
Totache.^    The  Brazilian  specimens  referred  to  were  of  coarse  of  th 
true  "  Carrancha^^  as  P.  tliarua  is  called  in  South  America ;  the  Caba^ 
ones  were  probably  those  of  P.  auduboni  ;  and  the  fact  that  both  soi 
were  got  in  Mexico  may  serve  in  investigating  the  limits  of  the  twc^ 
birds. 

In  examining  a  large  number  of  eggs  from  different  localities,  Ifoun^^^ 
differences  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  to  be  fairly  called  remarkable,  bnt^^^ 
still  not  unparalleled,  I  think,  by  those  known  to  occur  in  other  cases 
of  unquestionably  the  same  species  of  rapacious  birds ;  nor  did  I  recog- 
nize any  division  of  the  series  into  two  distinct  sets.  I  think  it  would 
be  easy  to  lay  them  all  in  a  row  in  such  manner  that  extremes  in  an^ 
respect  should  be  connected  by  intermediate  examx)les.    In  Btudying:^ 
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these  eggs,  however,  I  was  made  aware  of  one  interesting  fact,  namely, 
that  some  are  ellipsoidal,  or  prolately  spheroidal,  having  both  ends  of 
the  same  size  and  shape,  while  others  (the  greater  namber)  are  traly 
ovoidal,  in  the  sense  that  one  extremity  is  narrower  and  more  pointed 
than  the  other,  and  that  the  greatest  diameter  consequently  lies  nearer 
one  end  than  the  other. 

The  eggs  measure  on  an  average  a  little  less  than  2^  inches  in  length, 

hy  a  little  more  than  If  in  breadth ;  thus,  one  specimen  was  exactly 

2.40  by  1.80 ;  so  much  is  easily  affirmed.    It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 

describe  the  markings.    Some  eggs  are  white,  almost  uniform,  or  with 

nofflerous  dots  and  fine  points  of  brown  evenly  scattered  over  all  the 

sorface;  others  are  wholly  of  a  deep,  rich,  warm  brown,  the  uniformity 

of  which  is  scarcely  relieved,  and  only  by  a  slightlj'  paler  or  darker 

cloadiug  in  some  places.    These  are  extremes,  between  which  most 

specimens  are  intermediate,  ranging  through  every  degree  of  blotching 

and  splashing,  with  various  shades  of  dark  brown  upon  a  pale  brown, 

buffy,  fulvous,  or  tawny  ground.    The  shade  of  these  different  browns 

Varies  from  light  sienna,  almost  golden  or  russet,  to  a  deep  red,  almost 

blackish.    Some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  are  those  without 

blotches,  but  artistically  clouded  with  indeterminate  hues.    The  various 

markings  generally  tend  to  aggregate  together  and  deepen  in  shade 

around  the  larger  end. 

Audubon's  biography  of  this  species,  and  Heermann's  noticeably 
Bimilar  account,  present  the  predominant  traits  of  the  bird's  character. 
It  is  nearly  a  Vulture,  in  almost  every  respect  of  mind,  body,  and — 
egg ;  approaching,  in  fact,  those  obscene  birds  so  closely,  that  some 
have  entertained  doubts  of  its  proper  location  among  Falconidw.  It 
Bi]ri)asses  Harris'  Buzzard,  a  not  distant  ally,  in  those  traits  of  mind 
and  conditions  of  body  that  develoi)e  to  a  maximum  among  VuUuridce. 
There  is  a  naked  space  on  the  breast,  and  partial  denudation  about  the 
Bides  of  the  head  near  the  bill ;  the  tibial  feathers  are  short,  not  flow- 
ing; the  scutellation  of  the  tarsus  is  peculiar,  and  there  is  considerable 
^ebbing  between  the  toes.  The  bird  is  a  dullard  :  spiritless  and  unam- 
bitious; it  walks  and  leaps  like  a  Turkey  Buzzard,  and  stands,  like  that 
Bpecies,  with  its  wings  half  S})read  toward  the  sun ;  its  motions  are 
^ioggish. and  unattractive,  its  attitudes  slouchy  and  negligent;  finally, 
it  feeds  on  carrion,  and  its  body  exhales  bad  odors.  Altogether,  this 
species  is  a  rather  difficult  subject  for  the  systematic  naturalist,  espe- 
cially viewing  the  fact  that  in  some  structural  points  it  comes  nearest 
^e  typical  Falcons. 

Family  CATHAETIDiE :  American  Vultures. 

The  American  Vultures  are  so  remarkably  distinguished  from  those 
^  the  Old  World,  that  they  should  properly  constitute  a  family  apart. 
-I^ey  are  more  sluggish  birds,  with  little  or  none  of  the  spirit  that  allies 
^he  true  Vultures  (  Vulturinoi)  with  the  typical  birds  of  prey.    The  ex- 
^mal  characters,  as  well  as  those  to  be  drawn  from  the  internal  struc- 
ture, are  notably  different.    Prominent  among  the  former  is  the  eleva- 
tion of  t^e  hind  toe  above  the  level  of  the  rest,  betokening  an  interest- 
ing analogy,  if  not  actual  affinity,  with  the  gallinaceous  birds ;  and  there 
iti  something  in  the  general  aspect  of  our  commonest  species  that  has 
(riven  it  the  name  of  Turkey  Buzzard.    The  claws  are  weak ;  the  ante- 
rtor  toes  long,  with  a  web  at  their  bases.     The  nostrils  are  very  large 
tuid  pervious^  whereas  those  of  the  true  Vultures  are  separated  by  an 
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impervious  septum ;  this  is  a  difiference  probably  related  to  the  oar- 
riou-feeding  babits  of  our  species,  and  believed  by  some  to  be  intended 
to  facilitate  the  freeing  of  the  nostrils  from  the  foul  decomposing  sub- 
stances ill  which  the  bird's  beak  is  often  plungeil.  The  feathei-s  lack 
aftershafts,  and  the  oil-gland  upon  the  rump  has  no  circlet  of  feathers; 
these  are  both  present  in  a  majority  of  Eaptores.  There  are  numer- 
ous important  anatomical,  and  especially  osteological  differences,  but 
I  will  only  mention  one ;  the  lower  larynx  is  undeveloped,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence our  birds  are  mute;  their  only  voice  is  a  curious  hissing 
sound,  apparently  formed  in  the  mouth,  not  in  the  windpipe. 

It  was  long  supposed,  by  savans  as  well  as  by  those  who  might  not 
be  expected  to  know  better,  that  Vultures  were  chiefly  guided  to  their 
prey  by  scent;  a  belief  that  probably  arose  from  consideration  of  the 
size  of  their  nostrils,  and  the  very  "  gamey  "  nature  of  their  usual  food. 
One  of  the  first  problems  that  occupied  the  attention  of  Audubon  was 
to  discover  whether  the  birds  relied  mainly  on  sight  or  smell.  He  made 
a  series  of  careful  experiments,  the  results  of  which  he  laid  before  the 
Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  December  16,  1826,  in  what  he  called 
his  "maiden  speech,"  and  has  given  a  half-humorous  account  of  the 
feelings  with  which  he  attempted,  on  that,  to  him,  momentous  occasiou, 
to  demolish  the  then  existing  beliefs,  and  establish  the  truth  of  what  is 
now  generally  admitted — that  Vultures  are  chiefly  guided  by  their  pierc- 
ing eye-sight.  Another  absurd  belief  was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  that 
Vultures  prefer  putrid  flesh ;  in  support  of  which  one  might  point  to  a 
group  of  Turkey  Buzzards  perched  around  a  carcass,  awaiting  its  de- 
composition. But  the  reason  is  that  their  beaks  and  claws  are  not 
strong  enough  to  tear  sound  hide ;  they  can  only  attack  a  fresh  carcass 
at  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  vent,  and  when  these  parts  are  demolished, 
must  wait  until  putrescence  is  established,  or  until  some  carnivoroos 
bird  or  quadruped  makes  an  opening. 

Although  the  Cathartidce  are  indolent,  cowardly  birds,  they  some- 
times— particularly  the  larger  kinds — when  pressed  for  food,  attack  live 
animals,  especially  sick  or  disabled  ones,  and  generally  overpower  them 
in  the  end.  Young  pigs  and  lambs  are  sometimes  killed  by  the  Turkey 
Buzzard,  which  is  only  of  medium  size.  But  in  this  connection  it  should 
be  remarked,  that  whatever  damage  they  may  thus  effect  is  far  out- 
weighed by  their  good  offices  as  scavengers  in  clearing  away  garbage 
and  ofi'al.  This  is  the  true  place  of  these  foul  and  unseemly  birds  in 
nature's  economy ;  they  have  the  beauty  of  utility,  if  no  other ;  and 
their  usefulness  is  recognized  in  all  warm  countries,  where  they  are 
encouraged  in  their  familiarity  with  man,  and  rightly  regarded  as  pub- 
lic benefactors. 

Curious  ornithologists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  try  the  flavor  of  almost 
every  bird.  Among  those  not  ordinarily  used  for  food,  and  which  are 
comparatively  unsavory  though  not  positively  bad,  may  be  reckoned 
most  of  the  cleaner  sorts  of  rapacious  birds.  Thus  a  young  Hawk  is 
passably  good,  though  I  believe  that  some  such  quality  as  that  whic^ 
suggested  the  saying,  <'  tough  as  a  boiled  Owl,"  renders  in  the  whole 
order.  Grows  and  Eavens  fall  in  the  same  category ;  so  do  most  of  the 
water-birds  below  the  true  wild-fowl,  such  as  Pelicans,  Cormorants, 
Ganuetts,  Gulls,  Loons,  and  others  that  feed  upon  fish.  But  Vnltore- 
meat  is  certainly  not  to  be  thought  of.  One  would  think  that  the  great 
Israelitic  law-giver  hardly  had  need  to  interdict  it,  as  he  did  however : 
^^  Of  all  clean  birds  ye  shall  eat.  But  these  are  they  of  which  ye  shall 
not  eat :  the  Eagle  and  the  Ossifrage,  and  the  Qsprey,  and  the  Glede, 
and  the  Kite,  and  the  Vulture  after  his  kind."    As  a  more  modem 
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aathor  Las  remarked,  "  we  presume  this  prohibition  was  religiously 
observed,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  related  to  the  Vultures,  from  whose  flesh 
there  arises  such  an  unsavory  odor,  that  we  question  if  all  the  sweeten- 
ing processes  ever  invented  could  render  it  palatable  to  Jew,  Pagan,  or 
Cbristiau.''  Certain  it  is,  that  independent  of  the  passing  contents  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  i)eruianent  fobtid,  musky  odors,  exhale  from  the 
booes  and  muscles ;  and  the  same  stench  is  entangled  in  the  web  of 
feathers.  It  is  retained  for  a  long  while  even  after  the  bird  is  killed  and 
staffed.  So  strong  is  it,  that  one  author,  an  excellent  naturalist,  too, 
fancied  it  must  be  rather  unpleasant  to  the  birds  themselves!  Thus 
Pennant,  speaking  of  the  Vulture's  habit  of  basking  in  the  sun,  with 
balf  o|)eued,  drooping  wings,  supposed  that  this  was  done  "  to  purify 
their  bodies,  which  are  most  unpleasantly  fcbtid,"  as  he  naively  remarks. 
It  is  somewhat  to  be  wondered  that,  when  Audubon's  experiments 
eame  up,  no  person  of  an  ingenious  and  inquiring  turn  advanced  a 
theory  why  Vultures  were  deprived  of  the  sense  of  smell ;  reasoning 
that  if  their  olfactories  were  acute  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
eat  carrion,  and  that  moreover  they  would  be  continually  unhappy  in 
the  noxious  atmosphere  emanating  from  their  own  bodies;  in  short, 
that  a  merciful  Creator  had  so  arranged  that  they  might  not  smell 
themselves  I 

This  would  be  about  one  with  some  of  the  stories  that  used  to  pass 
carrent,  and  not  rarely  found  their  way  into  books  when  ornithology 
was  younger.  Bufibu  is  responsible  for  much  absurdity  of  this  sort. 
Witii  a  vivid  imagination  he  could  make,  when  he  could  not  find,  a  way 
to  write  bird-histories;  and  his  stories  were  never  spoiled  in  the  telling 
for  want  of  ready  language.  He  had,  moreover,  a  supply  of  precon- 
ceived ideas  regarding  the  habits  of  birds  that  stood  him  in  good  stead 
of  observation,  and  made  him  a  facile  expounder  of  the  way  birds  ought 
to  live,  if  less  successful  in  telling  how  they  do  live.  Among  other  no- 
tions of  liis,  a  favorite  one  seems  to  have  been,  that  Americjin  birds 
were  apt  to  be  found  degenerate  mongrels  of  better-breed  European 
stock.  But  he  has  been  for  this  and  similar  things  already  so  often 
taken  to  task,  that  we  may,  without  comment,  give  his  picture  of  Vul- 
tures, and  allow  others  to  decide  upon  its  faithfulness.  ''  In  every  part 
of  the  globe,''  says  Buffon,  "they  are  voracions,  slothful,  offensive,  and 
hateful ;  and,  like  the  wolves,  are  as  noxious  during  their  life  as  they 
are  useless  after  death." 

One  excellent  service  that  the  Turkey  Vultures  render  in  warm  coun- 
tries, is  the  destruction  of  alligators'  eggs.  This  was  referred  to  over  a 
century  ago  (in  1752)  by  Don  Llloa,  whose  remarks,  as  rendered  by  Mr. 
Ord,  may  be  here  transcribed  : 

"The  Gallinazos  are  enemies  of  the  alligators,  and  employ  much  strat- 
agem to  obtain  them.  During  the  summer  the  birds  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  watch  the  female  alligators,  for  it  is  at  that  season  that  they 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand  of  the  shores  of  the  rivers  which  are  not 
then  overflowed.  The  Gallinazo  conceals  itself  among  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  a  tree,  so  as  to  be  unpen^eived  by  the  alligator,  and  permits 
the  eggs  quietly  to  be  laid,  not  even  interrupting  the  pains  she  takes  to 
conceal  them.  But  she  is  no  sooner  under  the  water  than  the  Gallinazo 
darts  ni)on  the  nest,  and  with  its  bill,  claws  and  wings,  uncovers  the 
eggs  and  gobbles  them  down,  leaving  nothing  but  the  shells.  This  ban- 
quet would  indeed  richly  reward  its  patience,  did  not  a  multitude  of 
Gallinazos  join  the  discoverer  and  share  in  the  spoil." 

This  author  has  been  criticist^d  for  his  assertion  that  the  Black  Vul- 
tures attack  live  animals  3  his  account  has  been  called  ^^too  imx>robable 
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to  merit  serious  refutation;''  but  we  see  nothing  improbable  in  it 
"When  the  Gallinazos  are  deprived  of  carrion,"  he  says,  "they  are 
driven  by  hunger  among  the  cattle  of  the  pastures.  If  they  see  a  beast 
with  a  sore  on  its  back,  they  alight  on  it  and  attack  the  part  affected ; 
and  it  avails  not  that  the  poor  animal  throws  itself  on  the  ground  and 
endeavors  to  intimidate  them  by  its  bellowing ;  they  do  not  quit  their 
hold,  and  by  means  of  their  bill  they  so  enlarge  the  wound  that  the  ani- 
mal  finally  becomes  their  prey."  It  is  well  attested  that  Ravens,  and 
even  Magpies,  during  seasons  of  scarcity,  alight  on  sore-backed  animals 
to  pick  at  the  raw  flesh  and  tortnre  the  creatures,  if  they  do  not  actually 
destroy  them. 

The  Condor  of  the  Andes  {Sarcorhamphus  gryphus)  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est, and  otherwise  the  most  distinguished,  species  of  American  Yultares. 
It  has  been  attributed  by  Bonaparte  and  Nuttall  to  the  United  States, 
but  the  evidence  is  not  good.  They  seemed  to  have  relied  apon  the 
statements  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  which  undoubtedly  related  to  the  Cal- 
ifornian  Vulture,  not  the  Condor.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  we  have  a  true 
Sarcorhamphus  in  this  country,  in  addition  to  the  three  species  of  Co- 
thartes.  I  have  collected  some  information  upon  these  points  that  1 
cannot  refrain  from  presenting.  We  have  first  to  notice  the  Sacred 
Vulture  of  Bartram  {Vultur  sacra)^  described  by  this  author  in  his 
" Travels  in  Florida"  (p.  150) :  • 

"The  bill  is  long  and  straight,  almost  to  the  point,  where  it  is  hooked 
or  bent  suddenly  down,  and  sharp  ;  the  head  and  neck  bare  of  feathers 
nearly  down  to  the  stomach,  where  the  feathers  begin  to  cover  the  skin, 
and  soon  become  long  and  of  a  soft  texture,  forming  a  ruff  or  tippet,  in 
which  the  bird,  by  contracting  his  neck,  can  hide  that  as  well  as  his 
head  ;  the  bare  skin  on  the  neck  appears  loose  and  wrinkled,  which  is 
of  a  bright-yellow  color,  intermixed  with  coral  red ;  the  hinder  part  of 
the  neck  is  nearly  covered  with  short,  stiff'  hair,  and  the  skin  of  this 
part  of  the  neck  is  of  a  dun-purple  color,  gradually  becoming  red  as  it 
approaches  the  yellow  of  the  sides  of  the  forepart.  The  crown  of  the 
head  is  red ;  there  are  lobed  lappets  of  a  reddish-orange  color,  which  lay 
on  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  plumage  of  the  bird  is  gener 
ally  white  or  cream  color,  except  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  and  two 
or  three  rows  of  coverts,  which  are  beautiful  dark  brown ;  the  tail,  which 
is  rather  large  and  white,  is  tipped  with  this  dark  brown  or  black ;  the 
legs  and  feet  are  of  a  clear  white ;  the  eye  is  encircled  with  a  gold-col- 
ored iris,  the  pupil  black."  As  Mr.  Allen  has  remarked,  in  carefully 
reviewing  the  subject,  this  is  probably  a  mythical  species,  some  facts  in 
connection  with  Haliaetus  leucocephalm  and  Polyhorus  tharus  being  mixed 
in  Bartram's  mind  with  some  of  his  ideas  respecting  the  King  Vulture. 

The  King  Vulture  {Sarcorhamphus  papa)  is  a  well-known  inhabitant 
of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  and  has  also  been  attributed  to  the 
United  States ;  but  accounts  of  its  occurrence  within  our  limits  require 
confirmation.  Nuttall  gave  it  in  his  Manual  (i,  p.  40),  but  so  he  did, 
also,  several  other  birds  that  we  know  are  not  found  in  our  country. 
Still  it  is  a  Mexican  species,  that  may  stray  into  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
Southern  California.  I  am,  in  fact,  convinced  that  this,  or  a  closely- 
allied  species,  does  occur  in  Arizona — a  large  Vulture^  not  the  Condor, 
nor  the  Californian,  nor  yet  any  of  the  smaller  species  of  Cathartes.  As 
the  determination  is  a  matter  of  prime  consequence,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  present  the  following  considerations : 

In  Dr.  Brewer's  edition  of  Wilson  (p.  671)  the  following  extract  is 
made  from  Clavijero's  History  of  Mexico  (Cullen's  translation),  i,  p.  47: 
^^The  business  of  clearing  the  fields  of  Mexico  is  reserved  priucipallj 
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for  the  ZopiloU^  kuown  in  Soatb  America  by  the  name  of  OalUnazzi ; 
in  other  places  by  that  of  Aure  ;  and  in  some  places,  though  very  im- 
properly, by  that  of  Uavem.    There  are  two  different  species  of  these 
bircta— the  one,  the  Zopilot,  properly  so  called ;  the  other,  called  Cozca- 
qaaohtli;  they  are  both  bigger  than  the  Eaven.     These  two  species 
resemble  each  other  in  their  hooked  bill  and  crooked  claws,  and  by 
haviDg  upon  their  head,  instead  of  feathers,  a  wrinkled  membrane  with 
some  curly  hairs.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    The  two  species  are  distinguished,  how- 
ever, by  their  size,  their  color,  their  numbers,  and  some  other  peculiari- 
ties.   The  Zopilots,  properly  so  called,  have  black  feathers,  with  a  brown 
bill  and  feet ;  they  go  often  in  flocks,  and  roost  together  upon  trees. 
This  species  is  very  numerous,  and  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  different 
dimates ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Cozcaquanhtli  is  far  from  numer- 
ous, and  is  peculiar  to  the  warmer  climates  alone.    The  latter  bird  is 
larger  than  the  Zopilot,  has  a  red  head  and  feet,  with  a  beak  of  a  deep- 
led  color,  except  toward  its  extremity,  which  is  white.    Its  feathers  are 
brown,  except  on  the  parts  about  the  breast,  which  are  of  a  reddish- 
black.    The  wings  are  of  an  ash  color  upon  the  inside,  upon  the  outside 
•  are  variegated  with  black  and  tawny.    The  Cozcaquanhtli  is  called  by 
the  Mexicans  King  of  the  Zopilots,"  &c. 

The  "Zopilot"  above  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the  Black  Vulture 
\C. atratus\  OT  some  small,  closely  allied,  species;  while  the  "Cozca- 
quanhtli" is  certainly  the  common  Turkey  Buzzard  (C  aura).  The  par- 
agraph is  introduced  to  show  what  names  these  birds  bore  with  the  old 
authors ;  and  particularly,  that  the  Turkey  Buzzard  used  to  be  called 
**King  of  the  Zopilots."  What  the  King  Vulture  really  is,  may  pres- 
ently appear.  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  in  an  article  in  the  San  Francisco  Her- 
ald for  April  — ,  1859,  gives  the  following,  also  from  the  Abb6  Clavijero's 
''W'ork,  but  interpolated  and  differently  worded : 

**The  Cozqualitle  is  called  by  the  Mexicans  of  the  city  and  valley  of 

Mexico  the  King  of  the  Topilot^s;     •    ♦    ♦    ♦     and  they  say  that 

'^ben  the  two  species  happen  to  meet  together,  over  the  same  carrion, 

?^heTopilot6    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    never  begins  to  eat  until  the  other  has  tasted 

It.  •    •    •    •    The  King  of  the  Topilot^s  has  a  red  head  and  feet 

l^;  the  same  as  the  above  description].    Bonar6  says  that  the  Aura 

f  l^fODonnced  Owm,  for  the  Turkey  Buzzard,  by  the  Mexicans)  is  the 

^^9quath  of  New  Spain  and  the  Tropilot  of  the  Indians,  so  that  Cozca- 

9^a^tli  and  Tropilotl  are  both  native  Mexican-Indian  names  for  two 

^^fferent  birds.    But  the  bird  that  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  King 

^  the  Topilot^s  in  New  Spaiu,  seems  different  from  the  one  we  are  de- 

^^biug.    This  is  a  strong  bird,  of  the  size  of  a  common  Eagle,  with 

^tely  air,  strong  claws,  fine  piercing  eyes,  and  a  beautiful  blackj  whiter 

^^  tavmy  plumage.    It  is  remarkable,  particularly,  for  a  certain  scarlet- 

^lored  fleshy  substance  which  surrounds  the  neck  like  a  collar,  and 

■^tnes  over  its  head  in  the  form  of  a  little  crown."      •       ♦       •       ♦ 

CTbe  above  mentioned  Vulture,  "with  a  beautiful  black,  white,  and 
p^'Wny  plumage,"  is  the  one  we  wish  to  determine.  It  is  evidently  no 
^^thartes;  apparently  a  Sarcorhampus ;  and  perhaps  the  same  bird  that 
^^med  the  subject  of  a  note  I  gave  on  page  16  of  my  Prodrome  of  the 
:^t*iiithology  of  Arizona,  to  the  following  effect:  While  encamped  on 
*^^  San  Francisco  River,  near  the  mountains  of  the  same  name,  in  July, 
'^^^d,  I  saw  a  pair  of  very  large  rapacious  birds  sail  over  head  with  firm, 
\J=Uiiy,  graceful  flight,  sustained  for  a  long  time  without  visible  motion  of 
;|^^  wings.  They  were  about  the  size  of  Bald  Eagles,  but  the  shape  of 
'•ie  wings  and  its  mode  of  flight  were  those  of  Vultures.  The  entire 
^^Xder.  parts  were  pure  white.    I  gazed  with  admiration^  'jfeiVi  ^*\\Xi  ^1^^- 
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iiig  of  bitter  disappointment,  as  tbe  majestic  birds  disappeared  in  the 
distance,  and  with  them  went  theopportauity  of  identifying  them,  mar- 
ring the  pleasure  I  experienced  at  being  the  first  to  observe  the  anqaes- 
tionable  occurrence  within  our  limits  of  some  Vulture,  probably  a  Sar- 
corhampus^  not  recognized  as  an  inhabitant  of  our  country.  I  cannot 
now  refer  the  birds  to  any  species  known  to  me,  unless,  possibly,  they 
were  IS.  papa;  but  this  is  tawny  or  fulvous  below,  not  white.  I  desire 
to  signalize  the  occurrence  the  more  particularly,  since  the  birds  may 
have  been  of  a  species  unknown  to  naturalists. 

I  cannot  close  this  account  without  giving  insertion  to  an  article  by 
Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  that  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Herald  for  ApriL 
— ,  1859.    It  is  quite  worthy  of  being  rescued  from  its  precarioos  situa-^ 
tion  in  floating  literature.    I  copy  the  account  (somewhat  abbreviated 
without  farther  comment,  merely  premising  that,  of  coarse,  there  i 
some  mistake  about  the  "four  wings'': 

"T/«9  Queleli,  a  rare  bird  of  Sonora, — From  the  descriptions  of  son^^ 
of  our  friends  we  are  placed  in  possession  of  some  curious  facts  relatii^  » 
to  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  this  rare  and  highly  curious  bir^j 
An  intelligent  Sonoraiau  of  Oquitoa,  near  Alta,  in  Bonora,  who  resid^i^ 
in  California  several  years,  gave  me  the  following  facts  at  Mouterey,  tn 
1855.    It  inhabits  particularly  the  Pimeria  Alta  and  Baja,  the  Papag^. 
ria,  the  Optaria,  the  Apacharia,  and  other  Indian  and  little-kDoirii 
mountain  districts  of  Sonora,  Durango.  and  Sinaloa  to  the  east  and 
south.    It  is  called  "  Queleli"  by  the  Indians,  who  have  a  great  venera- 
tion  for  it.    Its  weight  is  from  8  to  10  lbs.    The  beak  is  hard  and  curved 
sharply  down ;  its  color,  bright  lemon ;  the  iris  is  pink  or  light  red.  On 
the  crown  of  the  head  it  has  a  fleshy  caruncle  or  comb  of  black  aiid 
white,  which  forms  like  a  cravat,  and  also  hangs  on  both  sides  of  tbe 
head,  and  which  is  bare  of  feathers.    The  skin  of  the  chops  and  cheeikS 
is  mottled  black  and  white  ^  the  neck  feathers  are  black,  with  a  ring  of 
white  feathers  below,  forming  a  ruff",  like  a  circle  of  swan's-down  on  a 
lady's  tippet ;  the  back  is  striped  black  and  white  lengthwise  of  the 
bird ;  the  ends  of  the  wing- feathers  are  tipped  with  white  5  the  tail 
feathers  are  striped  and  tipped  the  same  as  the  wings ;  the  under  sur- 
faces of  the  wings  are  barred  in  the  same  way ;  the  wings  measure  from 
12  to  18  inches  long  from  the  joint  at  the  body  [qu.  carpus!] ;  the  chest,       j 
belly,  and  lower  part  of  the  body  are  of  lemon-colored  feathers;  the      ' 
legs  and  feet  are  also  yellow,  with  four  toes,  armed  with  black  and  very 
sharj)  claws.    The  female  bird  is  of  smaller  size,  the  colors  similar,  but 
more  subdued.    The  eggs  are  reddish  [?]  and  mottled  black,  sbarpl5 
peaked,  and  weigh  about  2  oune>es.   They  make  their  nesta  in  the  highe^ 
trees  of  the  mountain  sides  and  peaks,  and  always  go  in  couples,  aO^ 
never  in  flocks.    When  they  rise  from  the  ground  they  make  a  whirrin^i 
rushing  noise,  moving  very  fast.    They  raise  two  young  in  a  year,  g^^^\ 
erally  male  and  female;  when  young  the  plumage  is  yellow,  black, ^^'^^ ^ 
white.    The  full-grown  birds  are  about  the  size  of  the  common  Tork^^^ 
Buzzard.    They  are  seen  at  times  turning  over  and  over  in  the  air,  ^^^ 
quick  motions,  whence  the  Indians  have  a  superstition  that  they  bre^^^ 
in  the  air.    The  Indians  also  say  that  the  male  bird  breaks  the  egg 
let  the  chick  out.    They  eat  dead  animals,  or  those  lately  killed, 
tongue  is  red,  and  has  a  spinous  process  on  the  under  part  shaped  li 
a  pen,  said  by  the  Indians  to  be  used  in  making  a  loud  whirring  noi 
when  it  rises  from  the  ground.    They  cat  very  fast,  and  all  other  ca^^ 
nivorous  birds  hold  them  in  great  fear.    My  informant  ^ys  it  is  moi 
abundant  in  the  Alta  Pimeria,  of  which  the  Gadsden  purchase  forms 
portion.    [This  is  now  in  Arizona ;  and  compare,  also,  the  colors  of  tl 
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B  as  above  given  with  those  of  the  ones  I  saw;  also,  the  facts  of 
yoQDg  iu  i>airs,  &c.] 

Bat  the  most  siugular  part  of  this  bird,  and  which  makes  it  such  a 
ider  amon^  the  Sonoranians,  is  that  it  has  four  tcings,  or  appendages 
assisting  flight  on  each  side  of  its  body ;  that  is,  a  pair  of  wings 
I  as  other  birds',  each  with  three  assistant  wings  or  winglets,  joined 
be  main  ones,  and  folding  under  the  main  ones,  next  to  the  body. 
An  officer  of  the  revenue-service  assured  me  that  he  had  seen  this 
I  at  Guaymas  in  1854,  in  possession  of  Captain  Spence  of  that  port, 
that,  according  to  his  recollection,  my  Sonoraniau  informant  was  in 
main  correct.  It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
lavis  unknown  to  naturalists.  A  gentleman  now  living  in  Montere^^ 
» 18.  like  the  writer,  an  atnateur  naturalist,  assui^s  me,  also,  that  he 
al)ird  of  this  kind  in  Guaymas — most  likely  the  same  one — in  the 
session  of  Captain  Spence,  or  some  other  foreigner  there.'' 
ir.  Taylor  fuither  states  that,  according  to  this  la^t  informant,  the 
iber  of  "  winglets"  on  each  side  was  three,  not  four ;  and  their  posi- 
is  more  particularly  described.  He  devotes  the  remainder  of  the 
de  to  proving  that  the  '•Queleli''  cannot  be  the  small  Mexican  Vnl- 
)  (»lled  King  of  the  Topilot^s,  nor  the  King  Vulture,  nor  the  Sacred 
tore  of  Bartram. 

eaving  now  these  uncertainties,  however  interesting,  for  something 
6  definite,  and  confining  attention  to  the  genus  Catliartes^  it  is  to  be 
BTved  that  of  the  six  or  seven  described  species,  several  are  not 
oaueutly  distinct  The  three  of  the  Unit<5(l  States,  C.  atratuSj  C, 
I  and  C.  calif  or  nianus^  with  the  South  American  C  burroviamis,  are 
only  recognizable  ones.  Of  these,  at  present,  we  have  only  to  do 
1  the  following : 

CATHARTES  AURA,  (Linn.)  111. 
Turkey  Buzzard, 

if  aura,  Linn..  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1760,  122  (based  on  Tzopilotl,  Hernand.,  331 ;  Uruhu, 
Makcg.,  207;  Vultur  braMlieimSy  Bkiss.,  i,  468;  Buieo  specie  yallo-pavonis, 
Cates.,  i,  6).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  178tf,  24(>.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orii.  i,  171K),  4.— 
Baktr.,  Trav.  1793.  285.— Vieiix.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1H07,  25 ;  pi.  2^  7>/>.— Shaw, 
Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  36.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  1814,  96,  pi.  75,  f.  1.— LicHT., 
Verz.  1823, 63. — Aui>.,  Edin.  Now  Phil.  Jonrn.  ii,  172.— Dakw.,  Jonrn.  Res.  68. — 
Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  517.— Seixs,  P.  Z.  S.  v,  :13  ;  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  2d  ser.  i,  6:J8. 

tartet  aura,  Ili^,  Prod.  1811,  236.— Cu v.,  R.  A.  i,  2d  ed.  317.— Spix,  Av.  Bras,  i,  1825, 
2.— ViG.,  Zool.  Jouru.  ii,  384.— Less.,  Man.  i,  1828,  73 ;  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  28.— Bp., 
Syn.  1828,  22;  Isis,  ia32,  1135.— Maxim.,  Beit,  iii,  1830,  64.— Jaiid.,  ed.  Wils. 
iii,  226.— James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  3 ;  i  v,  245.— Sw.  <fe  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  4  (Sas- 
katchewan).—Nutt.,  Man.  i,  18:«,  43.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  205— AUD., 
Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1835,  296 ;  v,  1839,  339 ;  pi.  151 ;  Syn.  1839,  3 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  15, 
pi.  2.— Bp.,  List,  18:«,  1 ;  Consp.  1850,  9.— D'Orbig.,  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  1839,  4  ; 
Voy.  Am.  M^rid.  iv,  38.— Schomb.,  Guiana,  1840. 742.— Brkw.,  ed.  Wils.  682.— 
LiNSi^,  Am.  Jonrn.  xliv,  1843,  250  (Connecticut).— DkKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  2, 

£1.  5,  f.  12.— TsCHUDi,  Wieg.  Arch.  1844,  262  ;  Fn.  Peru,  71.— Gray,  List  B.  Br. 
[us.  1844,  3  ;  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844, 1.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847, 1.— Peale,  U.  S.  Expl. 
Exped.  1848,  58.— Woorm.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  58  (Indian  Territorv  ;  New  Mex- 
ico).—Cass.,  111.  1854,  57.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  1857,  1.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.Rep.vi, 
1857,  73.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  4 ;  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1849,  159.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi, 
1858,2.— Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  pt.  vi,59.— Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 213  (Guatemala).— 
Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).- Scl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1860,  287  (Ecuador) ; 
Ibis,  ii,  18(X).  222  (Honduras).— Tayl.,  Ibis,  1864,  78  (Trinidad).— Coop.  & 
8CCK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  140.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  151.— Dress.,  I!)i8, 1865, 
322  (Texas).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  42  (Arizona).- KeNxV.,  Tr.  III. 
Agric.  Soc.  i,  580  (breeding).— CouES  &  Prext.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  401  (resi- 
dent at  Washington,  D.  C). — Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  18(K),  No.  1.— Boardm., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 122  (Calais,  Me. ;  one  mstanccV— N^uv\.,Vt.  Yi!e»A\i»X% 
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iii,  18G2,  157  (same  instance). — Sam.,  App.  Secy's.  Rep.  Apfric.  Mass.  1863,  p. 
xviii  (Massachusetts ;  two  instances). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  ldG4,  81  (same 
instances).— GuRN.,  Cat.  Rapt.  B.  1864,  42.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  322  (Texae).- 
GUNDL.,  Rep.  1865, 221  (Cuba).— CoUES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 253  (New  England 
instances).- McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  80  (Canada  West). — Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  280  (New  York).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1867,  589  (Para);  1868, 
569  (Peru).— CoUES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1868,  120  (South  Carolina).— Pelz.,  Om. 
Bnuj.  i,  1868,  p.  —.—Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  499,  526  (Iowa,  and  resi- 
dent in  Indiana). — Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  5  (resident). — Reinh.,  Vid.  3Ied. 
1870,  61  (Brazil).— CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1871,27  (North  Carolina).— Trippe, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  113  (Minnesota,  breeding,  and  in  December).— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  310  (critical) ;  iii,  1872,  181  (Florida.  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  502.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— CouM, 
Key,  1872,  222.— ScoiT,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  229  (West  Virginia). 

Catharista  aura^  Vielll.,  Gal.  Ois.  1825,  pi.  4. — Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  3,  No.  18. 

JPerciiopttTHs  aurat  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  1826,  7. 

Jihinogryphus  aura^  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  K.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  344. 

Vultur  aura,  ^,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  5. 

Vultur  iofoj  MoiJNA,  Stor.  Chili,  1782,  265.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1,  1788,  247.— Dacd.,  Tr. 
Orn.  ii,  1800,  20. 

Cathartes  iota,  Bridg.,  P.  Z.  S.  ix,  108  ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  xiii,  498. 

Catkartes  ruficoUiSj  Spix,  Av.  Bras,  i,  1824,  2  (quotes  Catesby). 

Cathartes  septentrionaliSy  Maxim.,  Reise,  i,  1839,  162. 

(?)  Cathartes  falklandicusj  Sharpe,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

Hab. — The  whole  of  the  United  States  and  adjoining  British  Possessions.  Sonth 
through  Central  and  most  of  South  America.  Much  confusion  has  prevailed  innseoi 
the  names  aura  and  to/a,  notwithstanding  the  perfectly  distinct  (perhaps  even  generic* 
ally  different)  characters  of  the  two  species — a  diflficulty  which  the  labors  of  Mr.  Allen 
and  Mr.  Kidgway  have  done  much  to  remove.  It  is  believed  that  the  synonymy  as 
here  collated,  based  upon  the  authors  just  named,  as  well  as  substantially  upon  Strick- 
land*8  prior  lists,  is  correct.  It  should  be  observed,  that  aura  of  earlier  authors  appar- 
ently included  both  species. 

Lieutenant  JfatTen^s  ExpedUion.^AGO'Sj  Cedar  Island,  Missouri  River. 

Altlioiigh  more  particularly  an  inbabitaDt  of  the  warmer  parts  ot 
America,  and  most  numerous  in  tbe  Southern  States,  alon^  with  the 
Black  Vulture  (C.  atratiis),  tbe  Turkey  Buzzard  is  nevertheless  found  all 
over  tbe  United  States,  and  a  little  way  into  British  America.    On  the 
Atlantic  coast  its  ordinary  limit  is  Long  Island ;  Audubon's  data  were 
Incomplete  in  rendering  his  statement  that  it  is  never  seen  beyond  New 
Jersc3\    It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  Southern  New  England, 
and  at  least  once  in  Maine.    Its  Nova  Scotia  record,  as  remarked  by 
Dr.  Brewer,  is  vague  and  probably  unfounded;  and  even  its  New  En- 
gland occurrences  are  rare,  if  not  altogether  casual.    It  is  included  in 
Mr.  Mcllwraith's  list  of  the  birds  of  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  with  the 
remark  that  it  is  a  regular  summer  visitor  to  the  extensive  flats  ne»} 
Chatham,  and  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Saint  Clair.    In  the  interior,  ^ 
regularly  goes  further  north  than  on  the  coast.    Mr.  Trippe  found  ^ 
abundant  in  Minnesota,  where  it  breeds;  and  Sir  John  llichardsot*- * 
well-known  record  fixes  its  northern  limit  at  about  latitude  53^  in  tl^^ 
region  of  the  Saskatchewan,  where  it  arrives  in  June.    The  highe^^^ 
point  where  I  ever  saw  it  myself,  up  to  the  date  of  present  writing,  w  ^ 
Fort  Randall,  latitude  43^  11',  on  the  Missouri.    At  the  close  of  t^ 
most  terrific  storm  of  the  season  of  1872-73,  memorable  for  its  severit:::^ 
five  or  six  birds  came  sailing  over  the  fort.    This  was  on  the  15th 
April ;  none  had  been  observed  previously  after  October,  and  I  do  o 
think  it  usually  passes  the  inclement  season  at  this  point. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  resident  range  of  the  species,  as  co^ 
pared  with  its  summer  dispersion.  It  has  not  been  observed  to  wiut^ 
on  the  Atlantic  beyond  New  Jersey,  and  even  in  that  State  is  m 


numerous  in  summer  than  in  winter.    But  at  Washington,  D.  C,  i^^ 
Lowe  tor  a  number  of  years,  where  the  bird  is  very  common,  I  notic-^ 
no  material  diminution  of  its  numbei^  Olvxtvus  tUe  colder  months. 
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oe  is  the  case  in  both  the  Carolinas,  where  I  constantly  observed  it 
ring  a  residence  of  three  or  four  years.  In  the  interior  it  appears  to 
itiN  higher  np  ^  thus,  Mr.  Trippe  saw  it  late  in  October,  and  again 
December,  in  Minnesota.  But  the  last  may  have  been  an  nnusual 
soirence ;  probably  the  parallel  of  40°,  or  rather  the  isothermal  cor- 
ponding  to  this  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast  may  approximately 
licate  the  line  of  its  northernmost  winter  residence. 
is  is  well  known,  the  distribution  of  the  Black  Vulture,  or  Carrion 
0W|  is  much  more  restricted  than  that  of  the  Turkey  Buzzard.  It 
ly  not  be  amiss  to  compare  the  two,  especially  since  some  wholly  un- 
rnded  reports  are  current.  The  most  notable  of  these  is  the  record, 
ttie  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  of  the  Black  Vulture's  abundance  in 
e  Columbia  River  region  and  elsewhere  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  this  rests  entirely  upon  the  statements  of  Mr.  David  Douglas,  who 
iqnestionably  mistook  Turkey  Buzzards  for  Black  Vultures.  The  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  single  authentic  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
tter  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  nor  anywhere  west  of 
e  Bocky  Mountains  in  this  country.  As  Dr.  Cooper  suggests,  in  ex- 
ination  of  the  statements  of  even  so  reliable  an  observer  as  Dr.  Gam- 
1,  the  young  of  the  Turkey  Buzzard,  before  acquiring  the  red  head, 
ij  have  been  mistaken  for  the  Black  Vulture  j  and  he  entirely  dis- 
sdits  the  Pacific  records.  For  the  interior  we  have  the  .authority  of 
r.  Woodhouse,  which  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  question  in  this 
stance,  for  the  occurrence  of  the  Black  Vulture  in  the  Creek  and 
lerokee  countries,  and  less  numerously  in  New  Mexico.  Up  the  Mis- 
sippi  Valley,  it  is  stated  to  occur  as  far  as  Illinois.  I  find  no  instance 
its  presence  in  the  region  of  the  Missouri  or  any  of  its  tributaries, 
that  I  cannot  formally  introduce  it  in  this  work ;  but  I  should  not  be 
rprised  if  it  were  hereafter  shown  to  occur  about  the  mouth  of  the 
ssouri.  On  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Audubon  states,  it  has  been  found  as 
'  north  as  Maryland,  and  there  are  several  authentic  instances  of  its 
aggling  even  into  New  England.  But  its  ordinary  limit  is,  prob- 
ly,  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina ;  certainly,  at  most, 
I;  beyond  the  maritime  portions  of  Virginia.  I  never  saw  it  at  Wash- 
[ton,  D.  G. ;  the  furthest  point  I  have  traced  it  to  being  Newberne, 
rth  Carolina.  At  Fort  Macon,  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  opposite 
anfort,  it  regularly  occurs  every  summer;  and  I  once  saw  numbers 
March  at  that  locality  (Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  28).  But  even  here 
)y  are  far  outnumbered  by  the  Turkey  Buzzards,  and  it  is  not  until 
reach  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  that  the  reverse  proportion  of  in- 
idnals  of  the  two  species  is  witnessed.  They  are  moreover  especially 
ritime;  for,  even  in  South  Carolina,  as  we  recede  from  the  coast,  they 
xnue  less  numerous,  until  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  the  Turkey 
zzards  are  again  the  more  plentiful  of  the  two.  In  this  city  both 
des  reside  all  the  year. 

io  one  can  fail  to  observe  with  interest  the  great  difference  in  the 
tn  and  general  appearance  of  the  two  species  when  he  compares 
m  sitting  side  by  side  sunning  themselves  upon  chimney  or  house- 
;  and  especially  the  discrepancy  in  their  mode  of  flight  as  they 
del  together  overhead  in  endless  inosculating  circles.  The  Turkey 
szards  look  larger  as  they  fly,  though  really  they  are  lighter  weights; 
y  are  dingy-brown,  with  a  gray  space  underneath  the  wing ;  the  tail 
ong;  the  fore-border  of  the  wing  is  bent  at  a  salient  angle,  and  there 
I  corresponding  reentrance  in  its  hind  outline;  the  tips  of  the  longest 
Us  spread  apart  and  bend  upward;  and  one  may  watch  these 
sndid  flyers  for  hours  without  perceiving  a  movement  of  the  plnious« 
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Comparing  now  the  Carrion  Crows,  they  are  seen  to  be  more  thick-set, 
with  less  sweep  of  wing  and  shorter  aud  more  ronnded  tail,  beyond 
which  the  feet  may  project;  the  front  edge  of  the  wing  is  almost  straight, 
and  tlie  back  border  sweeps  around  in  a  regular  curve  to  meet  it  at  an 
obtuse  point,  where  the  ends  of  the  quills  are  neither  spread  apart  nor 
bent  upward.  The  birds  show  almost  black  instead  of  brown ;  in  place 
of  large  gray  area  under  the  wing,  there  is  a  smaller  paler-gray  8|)ot  at 
the  point  of  the  wing.  And,  finally,  the  Carrion  Crows  flap  their  wings 
five  or  six  times  in  rapid  succession,  then  sail  a  few  moments;  their 
flight  appears  heavy,  aud  even  laborious,  beside  the  stately  motion  of 
their  relatives. 

Turkey  Buzzards  are  resident  in  the  lower,  hotter  portions  of  Arizonai 
In  the  mountains  I  never  saw  them  in  winter.  At  Fort  Whipple,  for 
instance,  they  arrived  the  latter  part  of  March  and  remained  until  No- 
vember. No  better  opportunity  could  be  desired  of  studying  their 
habits  than  was  afforded  in  this  place,  where  they  were  very  numerous. 
We  had  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  one  or  more  of  which  were  daily  slaugh- 
tered for  the  supply  of  the  garrison ;  and  early  in  the  fall  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  "jerk"  all  the  beef  that  remained  on  the  hoof,  since,  iu  this 
state,  it  was  always  liable  to  be  stolen  by  Apaches,  aud  winter  fodder 
was  procurable  only  in  limited  quantity.  The  shambles  were  locateil  in 
a  grove  of  cottonwood  near  the  fort,  aud  day  after  day  the  meat  hung 
drying  in  thin  strips  festooned  upon  ropes  stretched  between  the  tree*, 
while  bones  and  offal  covered  the  ground  at  a  little  distance.  These 
were  high  times  for  the  Buzzards,  Havens,  wolves,  and  all  the  dogs  of 
the  neighborhood;  the  place  became  a  rendezvous  for  holding  high  car- 
nival. The  birds  and  beasts  feasted  alternately.  At  nightfall  the 
coyote-wolves  and  their  larger  relatives,  the  lobos,  left  their  hiding 
places,  emboldened  by  hunger  and  shielded  by  darkness,  aud  hastened 
to  the  feast.  There  they  fed,  and  fought,  aud  caroused,  yelping  like 
things  i>ossessed,  till  daylight  surprised  them  and  forced  tbem  to  slink 
away  to  their  rocky  fastnesses.  Then  the  Buzzards  and  Havens  flapped 
lazily  down  from  their  roosting  places  in  the  tall  pines  round  about,  and 
took  their  turn.  We  destroyed  a  good  many  of  the  wolves,  partly  for 
the  sake  ot  their  pelage,  which  was  iu  fine  order  at  that  season :  partly 
in  revenge  for  the  disturbance  their  perpetual  orgies  occasionea.  But, 
of  course,  there  was  no  sensible  diminution  of  their  numbers ;  those 
who  lived  to  get  away  returned  the  next  night  to  feed,  and  their  ranks 
were  continually  recruited.  The  Buzzards  were  seldom  molested;  thw 
and  their  continued  surfeit  made  them  as  tame  as  they  nsually  are  in 
southern  cities.  They  certainly  did  us  good  service,  though,  perhaps^  bo 
better  than  that  rendered  by  the  wolves  themselves.  Whether  the  birds 
and  wolves  were  on  good  terms  or  not  I  cannot  say,  for  they  alwaj* 
feasted  apart,  at  different  hours;  but  there  was  evidently  an  und^ 
standing  between  the  Buzzards  and  the  dogs.  They  fed  side  by  A^ 
and  quarrelled  no  more  than  selfish,  gluttonous  Vultures  generally  ^ 
As  for  details  of  such  banqueting  as  theirs,  too  much  has  already  ^ 
peared  iu  print  for  the  comfort  of  fastidious  readers. 

Turkey  Buzzards,  like  other  American  Vultures,  are  mute.  Th^ 
only  voice  is  a  kind  of  hiss,  which  has  been  likened  to  the  seething  nc^ 
of  iiot  iron  plunged  in  water.  Except  when  flying,  the  birds  sho^c=^ 
little  advantage.  The  color  is  dull;  the  form  uncomely;  the  gait  isc^^ 
strained,  and  the  attitudes  are  negligent  and  slothful.  They  walk 
hop  indifferently,  and  sometimes  move  with  a  succession  of  leaps, 
erated  with  the  wings.  When  about  to  take  flight  from  the  grou 
they  stoop  for  an  instant  till  the  breast  almost  touches,  and  then, 
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folding  the  wings,  give  a  vigorous  spring  into  the  air;  with  a  few  pow- 
erfoly  harried  flaps,  they  are  fairly  off.  They  soon  begin  their  gyrations 
with  set  wingSj  only  beating  at  intervals,  when  they  are  forced  to  rise 
rapidly  away  from  some  obstacle;  and,  circling  thus,  they  are  shortly 
in  the  upper  air. 

The  Turkey  Bazzard  breeds  sometimes  in  communities  and  some- 
times by  single  pairs,  depositing  its  eggs  on  the  ground,  on  rocks,  or  in 
hollow  logs  and  stumps.  The  situation  is  generally  in  thick  woods; 
and  when  numbers  breed  together,  the  foulness  of  the  resort  is  beyond 
descriptioo — vegetation  may  be  entirely  destroyed  over  large  areas. 
Even  single  nests  are  offensive  from  their  noisome  deposits,  not  only  of 
excrementitious  matters,  but  of  others,  disgorged  by  the  parents  to  feed 
the  young.  The  eggs  are  generally  two  in  number,  often  only  one; 
they  measure  about  2|  in  length  by  2,  or  rather  less,  in  breadth,  being 
thus  notably  shorter  and  of  less  capacity  than  those  of  the  Black  Vul- 
ture. They  are  creamy  or  yellowish- white,  variously  blotched  and 
Bplashed  with  several  different  shades  of  brown,  and  asually  showing 
other  smaller  spots  of  lavender  and  purplish-drab.  The  young  are  said 
to  be  covered  at  first  with  a  whitish  down,  and  to  be  fed  for  some  time 
with  half  digested  carrion  disgorged  by  the  parents. 

When  wounded  and  captured,  the  Turkey  Buzzard  warns  off  its  ag- 
grassor  very  effectually  by  easting  up  the  foetid  contents  of  the  crop, 
bat  offers  no  resistance.  Several  winged  birds  I  have  handled  remained 
perfectly  passive  after  this,  and  even  seemed  apathetic  as  they  were 
being  put  to  death.  I  learned,  on  one  occasion,  that  they  will  simulate 
death.  A  bird  that  I  had  shot — through  the  lungs,  as  I  judged  from  the 
crimson  froth  and  blood  that  flowed  from  the  beak — appeared  dead  soon 
after  I  picked  it  up,  and  I  carried  it  home,  some  distance,  holding  it  by 
tke  legs  dangling,  perfectly  limp.  I  threw  it  carelessly  down  on  the 
ground  by  my  tent  and  turned  to  something  else;  but,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, on  looking  at  it  again,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  bird  I  had 
thought  dead  had  changed  its  x>osition,  and  I  caught  its  bright  brown 
^  glancing  furtively  around.  On  going  up  to  it  its  eyes  closed,  the 
body  relaxed,  and  it  lay  as  if  dead  again.  I  compressed  the  chest  for 
^veral  minutes,  till  I  was  satisfied  life  was  extinct,  and  then  went  to 
Supper.  But  the  cunning  bird  was  still  ^'playing  possum,"  and,  I  sup- 
pose, scrambled  into  the  bushes  as  soon  as  my  back  was  turned;  at  any 
rate  it  was  gone  when  I  returned. 

The  remaining  species  of  this  genus  are  as  follows : 
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Cotkartes  hurrovianue,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  ii,  1845,  212 ;  HI,  1854, 59  (t  Mexico) ;  B.  N. 
A.  1858, 1.— Gray,  Hand-Ust,  i,  1869,  3,  No.  19.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  222. 

Mkinogr^hus  bmravianus,  Hidow.— B.  B.  <&  B.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  344. 

Cottortw  nruhiUnga,  Natt.— Pelz.,  Sitzb.  Ak.  Wicn.  1861,  7 ;  Orn.  Bras,  i,  1868,  1.— 
GURN.,  Cat.  Rapt.  B.  1864,  46.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1867,  589  (AmazoD).— 
Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  26.— Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  3,  No.  20. 

Haft.— Eastern  Tropical  America. 

Cathartes  ATRATUS,  Bortram, 

T}diw  branliefuis,  Ray.,  Syn.  Meth.  Av.  1713, 10. 

Co/ftarte9  hragilien8is,  Bp.,  Coasp.  i,  1850,  9. 

y^Uur  atratus,  Bartr.,  Trav.  1792,  289.— Meyer,  ZooL  Am.  i,  1794,  290.— Brewst., 
Edinb.  Joum.  vi,  156. 

Cattartw  atratuBy  Less.,  Man.  i,  1828,  73.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  6.— Temm., 
Tab.  Meth.  1836,  1.— 8w.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  206.— Darw.,  Joum.  Res.  1839, 
68;  Voy.  Beagle,  iii,  7.— Jamks.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  10.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  682; 
N.  Am.  061.  1^7,  5,  pi.  1,  f.  3,  4.— AuD.,  Syn.  ia39,  3;  B.  Am.  i,  17.  pi.  3.— 
Bridges,  P.  Z.  8.  ix,  108 ;  Ann.  N.  II.  xiii,  498.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 
3.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  9.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  58;  U.  8.  Aatron.  Exp.  ii,  1855, 173; 
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B.  N.  A.  1858,  5.— Strickl.,  Cm.  Syn.  1855,  2.— Pdtn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 5 
(Swampscott,  Mass.,  Nov.  1850,  Jillson). — Scl.,  Ibi8,i,  1859, 213  (Oaatemaia) 
SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  I860,  287  (Ecuador).— Taylor,  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  223  (Honduras) 
Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  iv.  1864, 81  (Massachusetts,  quotes  Jillson,  I.  c,  and  a  secc 
specimen  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Sept.  28,  1863,  Verrill). — CoUES,  ibid,  v,  1^ 
254  (Massachusetts,  quotes  Putnam  and  Allen), — Mayn.,  B.  Mass.  1870, 137  (sa 
quotations).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  322  (Texas).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 
(Para).— Pelz.,  Om.  Bi-as.  i,  1868,  1  (Rio).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 
(South  Carolina,  resident).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  28  (North  Caruli 
rare,  March  and  November). — ^Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  312  (critical) 
Boardm.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 498  (Calais,  Me.). — Aixen,  ibid,  646  (Hudson,  Mat 
in  1869;  one  killed,  several  seen). — Coues,  Key,  1872,  222. 

Catharista  Qtratu,  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  3,  No.  16  (V.,  Anal.  1816,  22).— Bi  B.  &  J 
N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  351. 

Vultur  aura  niger,  h,  Kerr,  Qm.  1792,  473. 

VuUur  aura,  Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  1800, 19  (based  on  P.  E.  187).    Not  of  lAnncms, 

Cathartes  aura,  "  Spix,  Av.  Spec.  Nov.  1824,  2"  (Mien),    Not  of  authors. 

Vultur  urubu,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1807/pl.  2. 

Cathartes  uruhu^  Less.,  Tr.  Om.  1831,  27 ;  Voy.  614.-^D'Orbig.,  Voy.  1844,  31,  pL  1. 

Percnoptems  uruhuj  Steph.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  1826,  7,  pi.  31. 

Cathartes  f(cten9,  III.,  "M.  Berol."— Light.,  Verz.  1823, 63.— Maxim.,  Beitr.  iii,  1830,5a- 
ScHOMB.,  Guiana,  1840,  742.— Tsch.,  Wiegm.  Arch.  1844,  262  ;  Fn.  Peru,  71.- 
Hartl.,  Ind.  Az.  1.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  pi.  1,  f.  3.— Reinh.,  Vid.  Med.  1870,  & 

Vultur  iota,  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  ix,  1814, 104,  pi.  75,  f.  2  (not  of  Molina^  (rmeZitt,  or  Daudin),- 
Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  iii,  236. 

Cathartes  iota,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  23;  Isis,  1832,  1135;  List,  1838, 1.— Nurr.,  Man.  i,  183! 
46.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  33:  v,  1839,  345;  pi.  106.— Peale,  U.  8.  Exp 
Exped.  1848,  59.— KiXG,  Voy.  Beagle,  i,  532. 

Neophron  iota,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  137. 

J5ra5.— Tropical  and  subtropical  America.    On  the  Atlantic  coast,  north  regululyi 
North  Carolina,  casually  to  Idassachusetts ;  resident  from  South  Carolina  southwan 

Cathartes  californianus,  (Shaw)  Cuvier. 

Vultur  caUfaniianus,  Shaw,  Nat,  Misc.  ix,  1797,  pi.  301;  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809, 10.— Lath 
Ind.  Orn.  Snppl.  2.— DouGL.,  Zool.  Journ.  iv,  328;  Isis,  1831, 110.— Jambs.,  « 
Wils.  iv,  259. 

Cathartes  californianus,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  316.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  22;  Isis,  1832,  1136 
List,  18:^,  1 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  9.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  IKU,  39.— Sw.,  Classif.  R  i 
1837,  206.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  240,  pl.  426;  Syn.  1839,  2;  B.  Am.  i,  184 
12,  pl.  1.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  832.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844,  pl.  2.— DkKa^ 
N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  3.— Peale,  U  S.  Expl.  Exp.  1848,  58.— Cass.,  DL  1854,  U 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  5.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  3.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  W6 
73.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  59.— Tay.,  Cal.  Mag.  iii,  1859,  537  (figure  < 
eggs  and  young).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  141.— GUR.,  Ca 
Rapt.  B.  1B64,  39.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  42  (Fort  Yuma,  Ariz.).-8ci 
P.  Z.  S.  1866,  366^  fig.  — ;  1868, 183,  fig.  —.—Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 496.-Ck)US 
Key,  1872,  222. 

Catharista  calif omiana,  Gray,  List  B.  Bt,  Mus.  1844,  4 ;  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  3,  No.  17. 

Sarcorhamphus  californianus,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 6. — ViG.,  Zool.  Journ.  ii,  375i- 
Sw.  &.  Rich.,  F.  A.  B.  ii,  1831, 1.— Licht.,  Akad.  Wisseu.  Berol.  424,  pL  1. 

Pseudogryphus  californianus.  RiDGW. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  338. 

Vultur  columhianns,  Ord,  (iuthrie's  Geog.  ii,  1815,  315. 

Cathartes  vuUurinus,  TE>ffM.,  Pl.  Color.  1820,  31.— Less.,  Man.  Om.  ii,  1828, 10. 

Hob, — Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Columbia  River  toLoworCilifo 
nia.    Utah  (Eenshaw),    Arizona  (Coues)» 
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OBDEB   UW  JJ  U  Ifi  DilJ  .   PIGEONS,  &0. 

Family  COLUMBID^:  Pigeons. 

COLPMBA  FASCIATA,  Say. 
Band-tailed  Pig^eon, 

9ibafMdata,  Say,  Long's  Exp.  ii,  18-23, 10.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825, 77,  pi.  — ,  f.  3 ;  Syn. 
1888,  119;  List,  1838, 41.— WaGL.,  S.  Av.  1827.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  624.— AuD,, 
Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 479,  pi.  :Jb7  ;  Syn.  1839,  191 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  312,  pi.  279.— 
WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Eep.  1853, 92.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R  Rep.  vi,  1857, 92.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  597.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  359  (Cordova) ;  1858,  304  (Oixaca) ;  1^59,  369 
(Xalapa).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1860,  276  (Guatemala).- Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash. 
Ten  1860,  217.— Couks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  93  (Arizona).— Sumicil,  Mem, 
Host.  Soc.  i,  1869,  562  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  506.— Coop.,  Am. 
Nat.  iii,  1869,  80  (Montana  Territory).— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  235,  No. 
9269.— COUES,  Key,  1872,  225.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  1873,  67.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 
B.  iii,  1874,  358,  360,  pi.  57,  f.  2. 

Touufasdata,  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  pi.  223,  f.  1255;  pi.  255,  figs.  2865,  2866. 

•emat  fasciata,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  18o4,  51. 

nbatMmilMf  ViG.,  Beechey's  Voy.  1839,  26,  pi.  10. 

tmaa  monilis,  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  pi.  227,  f.  2481. 

k— Bocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  United  States,  and  southward  to  South 
iea. 

)  specimens  of  this  bird  were  ever  taken  by  the  Expeditions,  and 
AS  not  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  been  actually  foraid  in  the  Missouri 
ir-shed.  It  has  occurred,  however,  to  Dr.  Cooper,  near  the  Cceur 
ene  Mission,  in  Montana,  and,  as  a  bird  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
not  improperly  be  brought  into  the  present  connection.  There  is 
sasonable  doubt  of  its  occasional  presence  about  the  Missouri  head- 

is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  West.  I  was,  however,  disap- 
tod  in  not  meeting  it  more  than  ouce  or  twice  in  Arizona,  where  I 
anticipated  its  plentiful  occurrence,  at  least  during  the  migrations. 
lovements  appear  to  be  somewhat  irregular ;  while  it  is  abundant 
«ie  regions,  it  is  absent  from  others  apparently  equally  favorable, 
may  depend  upon  the  precarious  supply  of  certain  fav9rite  kinds 
od,  and  thus  correspond  somewhat  to  the  more  conspicuous  case  of 
Passenger  Pigeon,  whose  notorious  wanderings  are  mainly  prompted 
le  same  circumstances.  It  appears  to  breed  indifferently  in  various 
i  of  its  range,  even  so  far  south  as  Santa  Cruz.  The  accounts  of  its 
Dg  that  were  for  some  years  relied  upon,  are  not  entirely  correct. 
Pownsend's  notice,  which  Audubon  printed,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
lays  on  the  ground  without  any  nest  whatever,  the  eggs  being  "  of 
lowish-white  color,  inclining  to  bluish-white,  with  minute  spots  at 
jreat  end.  Whereas,  as  in  other  Pigeons,  the  eggs  are  pure  white, 
»th  and  glistening,  nearly  elliptical  in  shape,  measuring  1.50  inches 
by  1.20  broad."  According  to  other  authority,  the  bird  builds  a 
le  nest  of  twigs  in  a  forked  branch,  or  on  a  horizontal  bough.  But 
»tion  of  a  nest  is  among  the  very  variable  elements  of  the  ornitho- 
al  problem,  since  it  depends  upon  man^'  fortuitous  circumstances. 
8  well  known,  the  Common  Dove  [Zencedura  earolinensis)  nestles 
equal  readiness  on  the  ground  or  in  bushes.    In  colder  countries, 
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where  reptiles  are  few,  it  generally  sets  on  the  ground  ;  in  An'zona,  fo 
instance,  the  paradise  of  snakes  and  lizards,  it  always  nestles  in  bushes 
So,  also,  does  the  Ground  Dove  (Ghamcppelia  passerina),  in  the  san^ 
Territory.  The  nidification  of  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon  may  be  equall 
variable. 

According  to  Dr.  Cooper,  this  Pigeon  is  common  in  all  the  wodd^ 
mountainous  parts  of  California,  descending  to  the  valleys  in  search 
grain  diu^ing  autumn  and  winter.  "  North  of  San  Francisco  I  have  sc^ 
them  in  flocks  in  the  grain-fields  as  early  as  July,  and  along  the  Ooli^ 
bia  Eiver  they  spend  the  summer  in  the  valleys  as  well  as  thronght^ 
the  mountains.  They  are  there  migratory,  leaving  in  October,  butr; 
(California  their  wanderings  are  guided  chiefly  by  want  of  food.  I  h.  ^ 
found  them  breeding  in  the  Coast  Kange  as  far  south  as  Santa  0  :x^ 
though  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  nests.  I  was  told  that  t.I}( 
built  in  companies,  on  low  bushes  in  unfrequented  parts  of  the  mc^n/}/ 
ains,  but  Townsend  found  their  eggs  on  the  ground  near  the  bank^oj 
streams  in  Oregon,  numbers  congregating  together.  I  have  myself 
found  eggs,  which  I  supposed  to  be  of  this  bird,  in  a  similar  situation. 
•  •  •  •  They  feed  on  acorns,  which  they  swallow  whole,  even  when 
very  large ;  also  on  berries,  especially  those  of  the  Madroua  (Arbutm), 
;grain,  and  seeds  of  various  kinds.  Being  large,  and  delicate  food,  they 
furnish  much  sport  for  the  fowler  in  certain  districts,  but  soon  become 
:S0  watchful  and  shy  that  they  are  shot  with  difficulty,  excepting  when 
young  or  where  they  can  be  watched  from  an  ambush.  In  Oregon  they 
^collect  in  flocks  of  thousands  in  the  autumn,  but  I  have  never  seeu 
more  than  a  hundred  together  in  this  State.'' 

Dr.  George  Suckley,  whose  opportunities  of  investigation  were  excel 
lent,  has  left  us  the  following  record :  **  The  Band-tailed  Pigeon  is  > 
very  common  bird  in  Washington  Territory,  especially  west  of  the  Cafi 
cade  Mountains ;  I  saw  but  one  flock,  containing  five  individuals,  ea^ 
of  those  mountains.  In  1856  the  first  birds  of  this  species  that  arrive^ 
in  the  spririg  made  their  appearance  about  May  15,  which  is  the  cu^ 
tomary  time  ^very  year  for  their  arrival.  One  or  two  individuals  a^ 
first  seen,  and  within  two  or  three  days  thereafter  the  main  l)ody  of  tlJ 
migration  follows.  A  small  number  remain  throughout  the  summer  ad 
breed  ^  the  rest  retire  further  north.  Those  that  remain  generally  mals 
their  nests  in  thick  fir-forests,  near  water.  They  subsist  during  tt: 
summer  on  wild  cherries  and  other  berries,  and  later  in  the  season,  sin* 
the  country  has  become  settled,  upon  grain.  About  the  first  week 
September  large  flocks  congregate  in  stubble-fields  in  the  vicinity 
Fort  Steilacoom,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  thereafter  their  number 
are  daily  augmented  by  arrivals  from  the  North.  Some  flocks  of  ths 
Pigeons,  that  I  saw  in  September,  must  have  contained  at  least  a^ 
thousand  individuals.  I  am  told  that  in  the  cultivated  districts  on  tz- 
Cowlitz  River,  at  the  same  season,  they  are  in  still  greater  numbers 
By  the  5th  of  October,  of  the  year  1850,  all  had  suddenly  disappear^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  fet?  stragglers,  generally  young  birds.  In  ^ 
ing,  the  flocks,  I  think,  are  not  quite  so  compactly  crowded  as  those^ 
the  Passenger  Pigeon.  During  the  summer,  while  breeding,  their  coor:=j 
can  be  heard  a  long  distance.  The  name  of  this  bird  in  the  Nisqu 
language  is  *  hubboh,'  a  good  imitation  of  its  calls.  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 
autumn  these  birds  are  in  excellent  order  for  the  table^  indeed  I  p 
them  to  the  Wild  Pigeon  of  the  Atlantic  States." 

There  is  another  kind  of  Dove  in  the  West  which  may  yet  be  fa 
in  the  southernmost  parts  of  the  Missouri  region,  but  which  I  hav 
authority  tor  introducing  iu  the  present  connection.    This  is  the  Wfc» 
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ed  Dov^e  {Melopelm  leucoptera)*.  It  has  somewhiit  the  general  form 
i4>pearance  of  the  Carolina  Dove,  but  may  be  recognized  by  the 
1,  white,  oblique  bar  on  the  wing.  Audubon  appears  to  have  f  rst 
ed  it  as  a  bird  of  this  country,  under  the  name  of  Columba  trudeaui, 
Dot  long  afterward  attention  was  again  called  to  it  by  Colonel 
ril.    But  it  remained  little  known  until  Mr.  Xantus  sent  a  fine 

to  the  Smithsonian,  from  Cape  St.  Lucas,  where  he  found  it 
dimt.  I  rarely  saw  it  in  Arizona,  where  it  reaches  at  least  to  the 
ide  of  Fort  Whipple,  and  bi*eeds  in  that  vicinity.  This  I  ascer- 
d  by  seeing  a  pair  of  squabs  in  a  cage;  they  had  been  captured 

by.  Though  only  half-fledged,  the  white  on  the  wing  was  already 
mt.    The  eggs  of  this  species  are  1.25  inches  long  by  0.95  wide, 

as  usual,  two  in  number;  elliptical  in  shape,  and  of  a  pure, 
eaing  white. 

ECTOPISTES  MIGRATORIA,  (Linn.)  Sw. 
Wild  Pigeon;  Passenger  Pigeon. 

iiki  canadenHsy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  2B4.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  785. 

nka  miffratoriaf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  285  (Colnmba  americana^  Friscii,  pi.  142; 
Kalm,  It.  ii,  527 ;  ((ma«),  Briss.,  i,  100 ;  Palumbus  migratarius,  Catks.,  23). — 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  :J89.— F<»R8T.,  Pbilos.  Tr.  Ixii,"l772,  3iH.— WiLS.,  Am. 
Oni.  i,  1808,  102,  pi.  44,  fig.  1.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  179;  Syn.  1828,  120.— 
NUTT.,  i,  1832,  629.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  319;  v,  1839,  561 ;  pi.  62. 

littei  migrataria,  Sw.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1827,  355.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
.%3.— Bp., List,  1838, 'Ml;  Consp. ii,  1854, 59.— Reich., Svst.  Av. pi. 249, figs. i:?77, 
1379.— AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  174 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  25,  pi.  285.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rop. 
1853,  92.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  600.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  218 
(Fort  Laramie,  Wyo.,  and  Milk  River,  Mont.).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  17L— 
Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  80  (Montana).— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  235,  No. 
9281.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  511  (Pugot's  Sound).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi, 
118.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  — .— Couks,  Key,  1872,  225,  fig.  145.— B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  308,  pi.  57,  tig.  4 ;  and  of  late  writers  generally. 

(era  migratoria^  Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  x,  1873,  142. 

hk — ^Tbe  greater  part  of  North  America,  bnt  scarcely  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
Ic  coast,  near  latitude  49^,  Cooper;  Nevada,  liidywaif).  Cuba  ((rundlack.  Rep.  i, 
102:  J.  f.  O.  ix,  112).  Accidental  in  Europe  (Goulds  B.  Eur.  pi.  247;  Hariing^ 
Br.  Birds,  1872,  128). 

ulmutnt  Warren^a  Expeditwii. — 4856,  4857,  month  of  Big  Sioux  River;  5418,  above 
MNith  of  the  Yellowstone  River. 

lere  is  do  present  occasion  to  particularize  the  general  eastern  range 
lis  species  by  citing  the  authorities  for  its  occurrence ;  suffice  it  to 


tmba  leucopteray  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1866,  281  ("Asia,"  err.  Tartar  indicus  fascusj 
Edw.,  76 ;  Columba  ufdtca,  Bkiss.,  i,  105 ;  Bhowne,  Jam.  468). — Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i, 
1788,  773. — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  I7i»0,  595  (White- winged  Pigeon,  Gen.  Syn.  iv, 
617).— Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Columba^  No.  71.— McCau.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iv, 
1848,  64. 

ja  Jeaoopicra,  Gray,  Gen.  of  Birds. 

r  leucopierusy  Gosse,  B.  Jamaica,  1847,  304. 

}eUa  leucoptera,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1854,  8L— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  .309  (Cordova); 
ia58,  305  (Oaxaca).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  603.— Xantus.  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1859 
(Cape  St.  Lucas).— Taylor,  Ibis,  1800,  ii,  227  (Honduras).— March,  Pr.  Pliila. 
Acad.  1863,  302  (Jamaica).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  139  (Costa  Rica) ;  207 
(Yucatan).— CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  lH6t>,  93  (Arizona). — Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
515.— Coles,  Key,  1872,  226.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  x,  1873,  152.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 
B.  iii,  1874,  370. 

>limba  hoihtl,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  777.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1700,  601  (Wbite- 
shonldered  Pigeon,  Gen.  Syn.  iv,  654). 

nha  trudeauiy  Aui>.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  352,  pi.  496. 

h. — Soatbem  and  Lower  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.    Soutb 
igh  Mexico  to  Central  America.    Also,  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 
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Some  years  since  a  great  flight  of  Pigeons  occurred  near  Washington, 
where  for  several  days,  in  the  fall,  the  woods  were  tilled  with  the  birds. 
More  or  fewer  are  usually  seen  there  every  year,  and  I  once  killed  a 
specimen  so  newly  from  the  nest  as  to  cause  me  to  believe  that  it  had 
been  hatched  in  the  vicinity. 

ZEN^DURA  CAROLINENSIS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 
Carolina  Dove;  Common  DoTe. 


1828, 119.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832, 62G.— AuD.,  O.  B.  i,  1831 ,  91 ;  v,  1839, 555 ;  pi.  17. 
Ectopistea  carolinensiSy  Rich.,  List,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 41.— AuD.,  Svn.  1839, 195;  B.  Am. 

V,  1842,  36,  pi.  286.— WooDii,,  Sitgr.  Kep.  1853,  92.— Nkwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 

1857,  92.— HEER.M.,  ihid.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  60. 
ZcMndura  caroUnensis,  Bp.,  Cousp.  ii,  1854,  84.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 604. — Kenn.,  P.  R.  R. 

Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  i  v,  33.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  359  (Cordova) ;  ia^9, 391  (Oaxaca) ; 

Ibis,  i,  1859,  222  (Guatemala).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wa«b.  Ter.  I860,  218.— 

Taylor,  Ibis,  I860,  227  (Honduras).- Hayd.,  Rep.   1862,  172.— Coues,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1866,  93  (Arizoua).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  24  (Texas).— Boardm.,  Pr. 

Best.  8oc.  ix,  1862, 127  (Maine,  rare). — Ali.en,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,75  (Massji- 

chnsetts,  common).— Gundl.,  Roj>ert.  1866,  30  (Cuba). — McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust. 

V,  1866, 91  (Canada  West).- Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 287.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc. 

ix,  139  (Costa  Rica) ;  ix,  207  (Yucatan).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  81 ;  B.  Cal. 

i,  1870, 512.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181  (mountains  of  Colorado  up  to- 

11,000  feet).— Snow,  B.  Kuns.  1873.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  208.— Sti:v., 

U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  226,  tig.  146.— B.  B.  &  R., 

N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  383,  pi.  58,  tig.  2. 
-^VriMwro  carolinensvij  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  111  (Cuba). 
Okamatpelia  oaroUnetutiSj  Giebel,  Nomenc.  Av.  i,  633. 
-f^erUtera  carolinensiSj  Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  x,  1873,  142. 
tktlmmha  vMrginata,  Llvn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  286.— Gm.,  i,  1788,  791.— Wagl.,  Syst.  Av. 

1827;  Isis,  1831,519. 
-^qpistes  marginata,  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  236,  No.  9282. 
-^dopUUa  margintllu8j  Woodil.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1852, 104 ;  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  93,  pi.  5.— 

Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  9283. 
'Zenaidura  marginellus,  Bp.,  Cousp.  ii,  1854,  85. 

Hab, — United  States  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.    Canada  West  (McIhcraUh),    Cuba. 
Soath  to  Panama. 
Lieutenant  Warren*8  Expedition. — 4858,  Cedar  Island. 
Later  £j7>ed«ion«.— 60465-66,  60770-71,  Wyoming. 

Unlike  the  last,  this  species  is  of  extensive  if  not  universal  distribu- 
tion in  the  West,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  more 
Boutherlj',  however,  considering  its  whole  range.  It  is  not  common  in 
the  Eastern  States  beyond  Southern  New  England,  and  I  note  but  a 
single  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  the  British  Provinces.  The  parallel 
of  49^  is  probably  about  its  normal  northern  limit.  Mr.  Trippo  does  not 
include  it  among  the  birds  of  Minnesota.  It  is  a  regular  migrant  over 
about  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States,  resident  elsewhere.  I 
bave  found  it  alike  abundant  in  all  kinds  of  country  I  have  visited — 
even  in  the  terrible  alkaline  deserts  of  the  southwest,  where  its  presence 
is  cheering  evidence  that  water  may  be  found  not  far  oft*.  Its  nidifica- 
tion  varies  greatly  with  circumstances,  the  nest  being  placed  indift'er- 
ently  on  the  ground,  bushes,  or  trees ;  and  even,  according  to  some 
Writers,  on  fences,  stumps,  &c.  The  eggs,  two  in  number,  and  white, 
»6  usual  in  this  family,  measure  about  1 J  by  J.  They  are  laid,  accord- 
ing to  climate,  from  April  throughout  the  summer.  I  have  found  it 
testing  in  various  parts  of  both  the  Carolinas,  there  breeding  chiefly 
On  tb€  ground,  while  in  Arizona,  where  reptiles  of  the  most  venomous 
Cbaracter  abound,  the  bird  seeks  safety  for  its  eggs  by  placing  the  nest 
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on  bushes.  The  principal  bushes  of  some  parts  of  the  Territory  ar< 
cacti  and  other  thorny  growths,  so  terribly  prickly  that  snakes  cai 
scarcely  climb  them;  indeed  I  have  seen  nests  in  ^^cholla''  bushes 
where  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  for  even  a  bird  to  alight  to  build  with 
out  wounding  it«  feet,  there  being  absolutely  not  a  smooth  spot  on  th< 
whole  shrub.  In  the  wooded  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  Territor 
the  nidiiication  varies.  Though  resident  in  the  Territory  at  large,  thi 
Dove  is  only  a  summer  sojourner  in  these  higher  paits,  where  it  arrive 
the  latter  part  of  April  and  remains  until  the  middle  of  October.  Ifc 
coming  marks  the  opening  of  spring,  when  the  silence  of  the  vast  pioc 
tracts,  scarcely  broken  before  but  by  the  dismal  caw  of  the  Raven  or  th< 
harsh  notes  of  the  Jays  and  Woodpeckers,  is  now  enlivened  by  the  twit 
teriug  of  Swallows  and  the  agreeable  songs  of  the  birds,  as  well  as  bj 
the  cooing  of  the  Dove,  which  resounds  in  plaintive,  measured  cadence 
while  the  gentle  bird  is  wooing  his  mate. 

The  Ground  Dove,  a  very  small  and  delicate  species  of  the  southeri 
portions  of  the  United  States,  has  not  been  known  to  penetrate  to  anj 
portion  of  the  Missouri  region.  It  appears  to  be,  in  some  degree,  a  bird 
of  our  southern  coast  regions,  so  rarely,  in  the  United  States  at  le^st. 
does  it  stray  far  inland.  Its  usual  range  is  limited  by  the  Carolinas! 
but  I  have  a  record  of  the  capture  of  a  specimen,  many  years  ago,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Audubon  states  that  a  "search  for  them  a  hundred 
miles  inland  would  in  all  probability  prove  fruitless;"  but  against  this 
statement  I  tind  pencilled,  in  a  copy  of  his  work  in  the  State  Library  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  a  note  to  the  effect  that  one  was  shot  on  the 
Congaree  River,  not  far  from  Columbia,  in  December,  1839.  The  species 
occurs  in  Southern  Arizona,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  region 
of  Fort  Whipple.  It  is  also  abundant  at  Cape  Saint  Lucas,  and  extends 
northward  into  Southern  California.  The  nidification  is  not  peculiar. 
The  eggs  are  two,  seven-eighths  long  by  two-thirds  broad.  The  syno- 
nymy of  the  species  is  subjoined.* 


*  Chama%pklia  PA88KKINA,  (Litificpus)  Swmnsim, 

Columba  pasacrinay  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  285  (Sloank,  Jam.  ii,  305,  pi.  261,  fig.  3; 
Gates.,  i,  26 ;  Briss.  i.  113,  pi.  9,  fig.  1).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 787.— Latil,  I. 
Oin.  ii,  1790,  Oil.— WiL8.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811, 15,  pi.  46,  fig.  -.— Wagl.,  Syst.  Av. 
Cohnnba,  No.  88.— Bp.,  Syii.  Ifc28,  120.— Nutt.,  Mau.  i,  1832,  &35.— AuD.,  Orn. 
Biog.  ii,  1834,  471 ;  v,  1839,  558;  pi.  182;  Syu.  1839,  192:  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  19,  pL 
28.i.— SuND.,  OiV.  Vet.  Akad.  Forh.  1869,  586  (Saint  Bartholomew). 

Columba  (Goura)  jtaascriua,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  181. 

ChwmcpeUa  passerina,  Sw.,  Zool.  Jonrn.  iii,  1827,  361.— Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  9336. 

Chirmepelia  pasHrina,  Sw.,  Classif.  Birds,  ii,  1837,  349. 

ChamepeUa  pasacnnaf  Bp.,  List,  1838,  41. 

ChamwpeUa  pcufscrina,  Gray,  1841.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1846, 311.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1864,77.— 
Car.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856  (Cnba).— Sci^,  P.  Z.  S.  1657,  205  (Xalapa);  1H59,  391 
(Oaxaca) ;  1864,  178  (M«xico  City)  ;  Ibis,  i,  1859,  223  (Guatemala).- Bd.,  B.  N- 
A.  1858,  606.— C()UE»  &  Pijent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  414.— March,  Pr.  PhiUu 
Acad.  1863,  302  (Jamaica).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  1866,  93  (Soutbeni  Ari- 
zona).—Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1866  (Porta  Rico). — Lawr.,  Anu.  Lvo.  N.  Y.  iXg 
134  (Costa  Rica) ;  ix,  207  (Yucatan).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  516.— COUKS,  Key, 
1872,  226.-  B.  B.  «&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  389,  pi.  58,  fig.  6. 

Chamcspclla  pasaeriiia  var.  pallescem,  Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859,  305.— Coop.,  B.  CaL  i- 
1870,  517  (Cape  Saint  Lucas). 

Pfpfffitocnas  passerinuSj  Rkich.,  Columbariie. 

Peristcra  passerinay  Scul.,  M.  P.-B.  x,  1873,  1.34. 

Columba  wiwwto,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  285  (Briss.,  i,  116,  pi.  8,  fig.  2).— Gm.,  Syst- 
Nat.  1788, 788.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 612  (Pa/jsmwe  Turtle,  Gen.  Syn.  iv,  660.; 

Chamapelia  granatina  et  aWtvitta,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1854,  77  (Bogota  and  Carthagena). 

Ptjrgitmnas  albivitta,  Rrich.,  Columbaria). 

ZZad. — Soutborn  United  States.    North  to  about  1^5°.     Southward  through  Mexioc 
and  Central  America  Co  Northern  Soalh  A.iiiQt'vca.    ^«\«t-oI  West  India  Islauds. 
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GALLINACEOUS  BIRDS. 


Family  MELEAGRIDID^ :  Turkeys. 

These  are  the  nearest  American  analogues  of  the  true  Pheasants,  fam- 
ily Phasianidw^  indigenous  to  Asia,  and  are  sometimes  placed  in  that 
family.  But  the  differences  appear  sufficient  to  warrant  their  family 
separation.  Their  next  nearest  allies  are  the  Guinea  Fowls,  of  Africa — 
family  Numididce, 

MELEAGRIS  GALLOPAVO  var.  AMERICANA,  (Bartr.)  Coues. 

Common  Wild  Turkey* 

a.  gallapavo. 

MeUagris  gaU&pato,  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  No.  198 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  268  (based  on  the 
domestic  bird,  whicb  is  most  like  this  variety.  See  Newt.,  Zool.  Rec.  v,  102. 
Not  of  authors  generally,  the  name  usually  referring  to  the  foregoing  fei-al 
variety). — Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  ix,  pt.  i,  p.  156,  pi.  8  (domestic).— WooDH., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1854, 94,  in  part ;  the  paragraph  on  p.  93  refers  to  the  following 
variety. 

^eleagris  mexicana,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  61.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  618 ;  U.  S.  Agric.  Rep. 
1866,*J88.— CouES,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866, 93.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A,  pt.  x,  pi.  38.— Darv., 
Aniro.  and  PI.  Domest.  i,  292.— Coop.,  B.  C.il.  i,  1870,  523. 

««ea^«  gallopavo  var.  mexicana^  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  410. 

b.  americana. 

^^^tagris  americana,  Bartr.,  Trav.  1791,  290. 
^^tagrin  gallopavo  var.  arnericana,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  232. 

^^Uagrh  gallopavo^  Wils.,  Index,  1872,  vi,  p.  — . — Bp.,  Am.  Om.  1825,  i,  79,  pi.  9 ;  Syn. 
1828,  122;  Comp.  List,  1H38,  42.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  1^31.  i,  1,  pis.  1  and  6; 
V,  559 ;  Syn.  1839,  197 ;  B.  Am.  1842,  v,  42,  pis.  287,  288.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 
630.— Reich.,  Svst.  Av.  1«51,  j>l.  26;  Ic.  Av.  pi.  289.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 615.— 
Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  426.— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  91.— Caton, 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  pp.  28,  30 ;  vii,  431.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  tM2  (ori;;in  of 
domestic  Turkey,  &c.);  iii,  1872,  iHl  (Kansas).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  No. 
19:^— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  500  (Iowa).— Tuippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv, 
1872,  240  (Iowa). — Hatch,  Pr.  Minn.  Acad,  i,  1874, 61  (Southwest  Minnesota).— 

J.  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  404  ;  and  of  most  authore. 

'^^kagrtM  «y/t?c«<ri»,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Flist.  Nat  ix,  447, 

^2^/topaw  BjflrestriSf  Le  Conte,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  ix,  1857,  179. 

-JJc7efl^rw/tra,  ViEiLL.,  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  18;>4,  10,  pi.  10.— Gray,  Cat.  Gall  Br.  Mus. 

^^ild  Turkey  of  authors  and  others. 

Mab. — Of  var.  americana,  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  United  States  and  portions  of 
^^nada.    Of  true  gallopavo j  the  southern  portions  of  the  Middle  Province  and  south- 

Dr.  Hayden  does  not  include  the  Wild  Turkey  in  his  report,  appar- 
ently not  having  met  with  it  in  the  Missouri  region.  Its  oceuiTeiice, 
*^owever,  is  sufficiently  attested  as  far  up  the  Missouri  lliver  as  the 
yicinity  of  Yankton,  if  not  somewhat  beyond.  I  found  no  evidence  of 
^^« presence  in  Northern  Dakota;  1  have  observed  but  one  Minnesotiau 
'^cord.  In  these  longitudes  it  becomes  abundant  further  south  ;  both 
^"^c  Kansas  authorities  above  cited  witness  its  common  occurreuce  in 
J"e  timbered  districts  of  that  State,  as  Mr.  Trippe  does  in  Southern 
-■^owa.    Dr.  Woodhouso  states,  that  "  throughout  the  wooded  portions  of 
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of  the  great  district  under  consideration.    This  is  the  familijtr  Eastern 
Partridge,  "Quail,"  or  "Bob  White,"  as  it  is  variously  termed.    None  of 
the  several  elegant  and  interesting  Partridges  of  the  southwest  have 
been  traced  even  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  Missouri  region.     We 
may  allude  to  them  in  this  connection.    First,  we  have  two  species  of 
the  genus  Lophortyx,  L.  californicus^  and  X.  gambeli,  of  California,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  portions  of  Texas,  with  an  elegant  helmet-like 
crest  of  recurved  feathers.    Secondly,  the  Mountain  Partridge  of  Cali- 
fornia (Oreortyx pictus)^  with  a  long,  slender,  flowing  crest.    Thirdly,  the 
Scaled  or  Blue  Partridge  {CalUpepla  squamata),  so  called  from  a  curious 
appearance  of  the  plumage ;  and  fourthly,  the  Massena  Partridge  {Cyrto- 
w|Mf  ma»s€na)j  remarkable  for  the  difference  between  its  sexes  in  colora- 
tion, and  the  singular  harlequin  markings  of  the  male.    These  are  fully 
noticed  beyond. 

The  family  TetraonidcBj  as  defined  in  the  Key,  p.  232,  embraces  two 
^American  subfamilies — the  Tetraoninw  or  true  Grouse,  and  the  OdonUh 
jphmrujBy  which  include  all  the  American  Partridges. 

Stibfamily  Tetraonin-^  :  Grouse. 

The  Grouse  will  be  immediately  distinguished  from  the  Partridges  by 
the  more  or  less  complete  feathering  of  the  legs  and  nostrils,  which,  in 
the  Partridges,  are  naked  and  scaly ;  by  a  more  or  less  evident  strip  of 
naked,  pimply  skin  over  the  eye ;  by  a  row  of  fringe-like  scales  on  the 
side  of  the  toes ;  and  usually,  by  the  presence  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
of  a  tuft  of  lengthened  or  otherwise  modified  feathers,  or  a  patch  of 
leaked  distensible  skin,  or  both  of  these.    I  ciiU  attention,  below,  to  the 
feet  that  the  Shari)-tailed  Grouse  {Pediceeetes  ph^igianellus)  has  fairly 
developed  air-sacs  on  the  neck,  though  this  has  usually  been  overlooked. 
The  true  Grouse,  or  Tetrao7iince,  are  confined  to  the  Northern  Hemis- 
phere, and  reach  their  highest  development  as  a  group,  in  number  and 
}^ariety  of  forms,  in  North  America,  our  si)ecies  being  singulaily  diverse 
faj  the  details  of  structure.    All  the  American  forms  are  noticed  in  these 
Pages,  beyond.    The  Old  World  forms  are  the  following :  The  Great 
Capercailzie,  or  Cock-of-the- Woods  {Tetrao  urogallus)j  which  finds  its 
^Oalogue  in  our  Sage  Cock  (Centrocercus  nropha^iatius)^  though  structur- 
ally nearer  our  species  of  Tetrap ;  the  Black  Cock  of  Europe  (Tetroo 
^^rix\  with  curiously  curled  tail-feathers,  which  may  be  considered  to 
'^present  our  Dusky  Grouse  (TetrcLo ohscurus))  the  Siberian  Tetraofald- 
■^ennis,  strict  analogue  of  our  Spruce  Grouse  (T.  canadensis)',  the  Bonasa 
^^ulina  of  Europe  and  Asia,  equally  near  our  Euft'ed  Grouse ;  and  two 
three  species  of  Ptarmigan  i^Lagopus),  very  closely  allied  to,  or  identi- 
with,  our  own. 
Any  adult  Grouse  of  our  country  may  be  readily  referred  to  its  proper 
^nus  by  the  following  table  of  characters : 

Cektrocekcus.  Tail  eqnaling  or  exceediufj  tho  winjjj  in  length,  wedge-sh.'vpwl,  of 
reuty  stiff,  narrowly  acuminate  feathers;  ueck  with  numerous  hristly  hlament«,  a 
^sitch  of  curious  scaly  feathers,  and  a  large  naked  space.  Tarsi  fully  feathered ;  toes 
^*3iked.    Size  of  full  grown  cocks,  two  feet  or  more  in  length  ;  tail  a  foot  long. 

Pf.i>iobcete8.  Tail  shorter  than  the  wing,  wedge-shaped,  of  eighteen  narrowed, 
^"tiftish  feathers,  of  which  the  central  pair  exceed  the  rest  by  an  inch  or  more.  No 
'^'vidently  peculiar  feathers  on  side  of  neck  ;  bare  space  not  conspicuous.  Tarsi  feath- 
^»ed  to  between  the  roots  of  the  toes.*     Markings  of  under  parts  lengthwise. 

CcpiDONiA.  Tail  much  shorter  than  the  wing,  rounded,  of  eighteen  broad,  flat  feath- 
^w.  Sides  of  ncKsk  with  tnfr«  of  a  few  lengthened,  narrowed  feathers,  like  little  wings, 
^^cneath  which  is  a  conspicuous  distensible  naked  skin.  Tarsi  barely  or  not  feathered 
^o  the  toes.    Markings  of  under  parts  crosswise. 

*  In  the  arctic  variety  the  feathers  of  the  legs  are  sometimes  so  long  and  thick  as  to 
«ude  the  toes,  ahnoat  as  in  the  genus  Lagopua. 
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BoNASA.  Tail  about  as  long  as  tbe  wing,  rounded,  of  eighteen  broad  featbers.  Sides 
of  neck  with  tufts  of  veO'  numerous,  broad,  soft  feathers.  No  evident  naked  space  on 
the  neck.    Tarsi  bare  below. 

Tetkao.  Tail  rather  shorter  than  the  wing,  square,  or  little  rounded,  of  sixteen  to 
twenty  broad  featbers.  No  peculiar  feathers  on  the  neck,  nor  evident  naked  spaces. 
Tarsi  feathered  to  the  toes. 

Lagopus.  Characters  as  in  Tetrao,  but  the  whole  of  the  toes  feathered.  The  species 
turn  white  in  winter. 

TETRAO  CANADENSIS  var.  FRANKLINI,  (Dougl.)  Coue«. 

Franklin's  Sprnce  Grouse, 
a.  caiiadenais  proper  (Canada  Grouse;  Spnice  Grouse). 

Tetrao  canadensis,  hisv.j  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,274  (based  on  Edw.,  Urogallus  macuJaiiu  cm- 
adensin,  118,  pi.  118,  ^,  and  71,  pi.  71,  9  j  Biiiss.,  BanaMa  frcli-kudsotiis/i,^. 
201).— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 749.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 637.— FoRST.,  PhiL 
Trans,  ixii,  1772,  389.- Sab.,  I^ankl.  Journ.  683.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet  d'Hi»t 

Nat.  — , ,  — .— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  127  ;  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1830,  pL  21,  fig.  1,  9  (not 

pi.  20,  <J,  whicb  is  va.r.franklhn) ;  Am.  Phil.  Trans,  iii,  1830,  391 ;  Comp.  List* 
18:W,  44.— Sw.  «fc  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  346,  pi.  62,  9  .— NrxT.,  Man.  i,  1832, 
667.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834.  437  ;  v,  18.39,  563  ;  pi.  176 ;  Syn.  1839, 2(W;  B. 
Am.  V,  1842,  83,  pi.  294.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  622.— CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.ldBl, 
226.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  224  (Gloucester,  Mass. ;  in  hemlock  woods,  Sepl. 
1851). — Verh.,  ibid,  iii,  1862,  ir>3  (resident  near  Umbago;^  Lakes,  Me.).— Allk.v, 
ihid.  iv,  1864, 85.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  186(),  91.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868, 287.-TR1PPE, 
ibid,  vi,  1871, 118  (Minnesota,  abundant,  breeds). — Boardm..  Pr.  Bost.  Socix, 
1862, 128  (Calais,  Me.;  common,  resident,  breeds). — Dall  &  Bank.,  1Y. Cbic. 
Acad.  1869,  287  (Alaska).- Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871,  p.  27  (repaged).— 
Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  138  (Massachusetts).— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  61 
(Alaska).- CouES,  Key,  1872,  233. 

Canace  canadensis,  Reich.,  Svst.  Av.  1851,  p.  xxix. — Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  xlv,  1857, 
428.— Elliot,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1864,  23;  Monog.  Tetr,  pi.  — .— B.  B.  &  R.,N.  A.R 
iii,  1874,  416,  pi.  59,  f.  5,  6. 

Tetrao  canace,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17(36,  275  (based  on  Bonasia  canadensis,  Briss.,  Oni.i, 
203,  pi.  20,  f.  1,  2). 

Spotted  Grouse,  Pexn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  307.— Lath.,  Syn.  iv,  735. 

Spruce  Partridge,  Wood  Partridge,  Swamp  Partridge,  Vulg. 

b.  franJclini, 

(!)  Tetrao  fusca,  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  od.  ii,  1815,  317  (based  on  SmaU  Bmn 
Pheasant,  Lewis  &  Ci^vrke,  Exp.  ii,  p.  182,  probably  this  si^ecies). 

Tetrao  canadensis,  var.,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  18:30,  plate  xx,  male, 

Tetrao  franklini,  Dougl.,  Linn.  Trans,  xvi,  1829,  139  (Mounts  Hood,  Saint  Helen,  and 
Baker).— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  348,  pi.  6,  <J  (sources  of  theMisaoan 
to  those  of  the  Mackenzie).— Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  62:i—Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860,  220.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  529  (Rocky  and  Cascade  MoonV 
aiiiH).— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1863,  123. 

Canace  franklini,  Elliot,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1864,  23;  Monog.  Tetraonidcf,  pi.  — . 

Tetrao  canadensis  vav.  franklini,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  233. 

Canace  canadensis  \a,i\  franklini,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1H74,  419,  pi.  59,  f.  3. 

^«6.— Northern  North  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  South  somewhat  ^ 
yond  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States.  Var.  franklini  from  the  Nortl**"* 
Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States  and  northward  ;  also,  Cascade  Monntains. 

In  couaeqaence  of  its  boreal  and  alpine  distribution,  the  Can^^ 
Grouse  is  apparently  not  so  well  or  generally  known  as  our  other  ^^^ 
cies.  Tlie  cock-bird  may  always  be  recognized  by  the  following  c^^* 
acters:  Tail  of  sixteen  featbers,  rounded,  black,  with  a  broad  ora^-"^' 
brown  terminal  bar.  No  obviously  peculiar  featbers  on  the  side  of 
neck.  Legs  feathered  to  between  the  toes.  The  usual  naked,  eolc^^^' 
strip  of  skin  over  the  eye.  Prevailing  color  black,  with  numerous  sL-^^* 
white  bars  and  spots  on  the  under  parts,  and  on  the  upper  parts  ^  "*^'! 
waved  with  gray  or  tawny.  Length,  about  16  inches;  wing,  7;  tail 
The  female  ia  nowhere  coutiuaoutily  black,  but  much  variegated 
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m)WD,  tawny,  aud  white,  and  is  rather  less  in  size  than  the  male :  but 
the  has  the  orange-brown  tail-bar,  and  is  substantially  of  the  same  form 
16  the  male. 

YsLT.franklini  only  differs  in  wanting  the  orange-brown  tail-band,  and 
D  having  the  upper  tail-coverts,  which  are  plain  in  true  canadensis^  con- 
ipicQOusiy  spotted  with  white.  In  this  lack  of  the  terminal  band  on 
he  tail  there  is  shown  an  interesting  parallelism  with  the  Kocky  Mount- 
lio  var.  rickardsoni  of  T.  obscurus. 

As  already  observed,  the  Canada  Grouse  is  chiefly  a  boreal  bird, 
eaching  but  a  little  way  over  our  border.  It  is  common  in  the  conifer- 
08  forests  of  Northern  New  England,  but  only  casually  seen  as  far 
}ath  as  Massachusetts.    In  Minnesota,  where  it  finds  congenial  resorts, 

is  abundant;  but  I  never  observed  it  in  Northern  Dakota,  where  the 
)nDtry  is  too  dry  and  open.  While  along  the  northern  boundary,  how- 
ler, I  heard  of  a  "Black  Chicken,"  which  I  suppose  was  this  species, 
od  there  is  reason  to  expect  it^  occurrence  on  the  wooded  Pembiua  and 
ortle  Mountains.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  ever  comes 
uther  south  in  this  longitude. 

Var.  franklini  is  the  only  form  to  be  properly  included  among  the 
irdsof  the  Missouri  region,  and  even  this  is  only  found  in  the  mount- 
ins,  about  the  sources  of  the  river  and  some  of  its  tributaries.  Dr. 
ooper,  who  found  it  abundant  in  the  Rocky  and  Bitter-root  Mount- 
ins,  also  ascertained  its  occurrence  in  the  C'ascade  Range,  where,  ho 
lySjit  lives  among  the  spruces  and  pines,  particularly  in  swampy  tracts, 
idiug  on  the  buds  and  leaves  of  various  coniferai.  Dr.  Suckley  de- 
frmined  its  abundance  in  Saint  Mary's  Valley  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
tdoes  not  appear  to  have  been  met  with  by  any  of  the  parties  with 
rliich  Dr.  Hji.yden  has  been  connected. 

The  eggs  of  Franklin's  Grouse  and  the  Canada  Grouse  are  indistin- 
nishable.  They  are  less  elongate  than  those  of  T.  obscurus^  broader  at 
he  butt,  and  more  pointed — approjiching  the  characteristic  pointed 
liape  of  Partridge  eggs,  and  being  like  those  of  Ptarmigan  in  size  and 
liape.  The  following  measurements  of  selected  examples  from  a  large 
mes  show  the  size,  shape,  and  range  of  variation :  1.70  by  1.25;  1.70  by 
.20;  1.05  by  1.25;  1.G5  by  1.15.  High  in  the  oviduct  the  egg  is  creamy- 
'liite,  as  I  see  by  some  examples  in  the  Smithsonian  stated  to  have 
•eeu  cut  out  of  the  bird.  This  color  is  washed  over  to  a  varying  degree 
f  intensity  with  rich  chestnut-brown — generally  pale,  a  "  creamy  "- 
>rown — and  is  further  dotted,  spotted,  sometimes  even  splashed  and 
'loiched,  with  a  very  dark,  heavy  shade  of  the  same  color,  the  inark- 
)gs  being  numerous,  strong,  and  bold,  of  no  determinate  shape,  and 
holly  irregularly  distributed.  These  markings  are  only  an  intensili- 
JtioD,  in  spots,  of  the  ground  color,  but  are  very  heavy,  and,  in  com- 
irison  with  those  of  other  Grouse,  show  a  decided  approach  to  the 
HJoliarly  dark  and  heavy  pattern  of  Ptarmigan  eggs — the  nearest  ap- 
t>ach  made  among  American  Grouse. 

TETRAO  OBSCURUS,  Say. 
DaBky  Groasc;  Blue  Grouse;  Pine  Grouse« 

fe'flo  obscurus^  Say,  Long's  Exped.  R.  Mts.  ii,  1823,  14,  t202  (not  of  Swainson  and 
BichardsoN.y-hv.j  Syu.  1828,  127 ;  Am.  Philos.  Trans,  iii,  18:^0,  391 ;  Am.  Orn. 
iii,  1S30,  p.  181),  pi.  18.— (f )  NuiT.,  iMan.  i,  1832,  G5G.— (0  Aui>.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv, 
18J8,  44C,  pi.  3<)l;  Syn.  1831),  203;  B.  Am.  i,  IH4^  89,  pi.  295.— WooDii.,  8itgr. 
Rep.  1853,  96  (Santu  Fd,  N.  M.).— Newij.,  P.  R.  R.  Rop.  vi,  1857,  93.— SCL.,  P. 
Z.  S.  185H,  1.— Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1H58,  6-20.- Hekii.m.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  ix,  1859,  pt.  vi, 
61.— Hayd.,  Rep.  18G2,  172.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1H70,  526.— AiA.v.>;,  UwW.U.C.Ta. 
iii,  1875^  i&L—HoLD.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  208.— Coi3ia,  K^^ ,  VTiZ/XXi. 
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Canace  obscnra,  Bp.,  Comptea  Rendus,  xlv,  1857,  428.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874. 

422 ;  pi.  59,  f.  1,  2. 
Dendragapua  obscurus,  Elliot,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1864,  23 ;  Monog.  Tetr.  pi.  — . 

Ha6.— Eastern  spurs  and  foot-bills  of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  in  elevated 
and  wooded  (especially  coniferous)  regions,  excepting  where  replaced  by  var.  richardtoni 
or  var.  fuliginoima  (see  beyond).    South  to  New  Mexico. 

List  of  specimens. 


I9ir>8 
19159 
VJliA) 
191G1 
19102 
19163 
19l()4 
19165 
19166 
18167 


257 
256 


259 
258 
251 
252 
253 
255 


Deer  Creek,  Wy 

do 

do 

•  *    •    «    w    •      •      Vl^#       •••«•• 

•  ■•••«    •     VA^'     •»«••• 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Feb.    1,  1860 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Fob. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


21,  1860 
13,  18(i0 
21,  1860 
13,  18(>0 
13,  1860 
13,  1860 
13,  18<>0 
13,  1860 


G.  H.Trook.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

F.V.Hayden. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


21.00 
23.00 
21.00 
21.25 
21.75 
20.50 
20.50 
19.50 
18.00 
19.00 


30.00 
32.00 
31.00 
31.50 
'MOO 
30.50 
30.50 
28.75 
27.00 
28.50 


10.0  •; 

10.00! 

10.00 1 
9.00 1 
9.*>:) 

10.t5 
9.00 

b.50 


Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. — 8914-20,  Laramie  Peak,  Wyoming  Territorv. 
Later  Expeditions.— 64302,  60833-37,  Wyoming ;  60464,  Bitter  Cottonwood  Creek. 

Dwelling  in  remote  mountainous  regions  not  often  visited  by  the 
sportsman,  the  Dusky  Grouse  is  not  yet  a  well-known  bird,  and  it  will 
be  well  to  indicate  its  characters.  It  is  very  large — larger  than  any  of 
our  Grouse,  excepting  the  great  Sage  Cock,  and  some  specimens  are 
little  inferior  in  size  to  an  average  bird  of  this  species.  It  is  dark  col- 
ored ;  the  tail  is  brownish-black,  more  or  less  marked  with  gi'ay,  and 
with  a  broad  slate-gray  terminal  bar  (characters  not  seen  in  any  otliw 
species).  The  back  and  wings  are  dark  brown,  finely  waved  in  zigiag 
with  slate-gray,  mixed  with  more  or  less  ochrey-brown  and  some  white 
on  the  scapularies.  Long  feathers  of  the  sides  similar  to  the  hack; 
other  under  parts  a  fine  bluish-gray  or  light-slate  color  (much  like  tbe 
tail-bar),  variegated  with  white,  especially  on  the  lower  belly  and  under 
tail-coverts.  Cheeks  black ;  throat  sharply  speckled  with  black  and 
white.  Legs  feathered  to  the  toes ;  the  usual  warty,  colored  strip  of  skin 
over  the  eye.  Female  much  smaller  and  ligliter  colored,  being  more  ex- 
tensively variegated  with  taw^ny  and  white,  but  showing  the  distinctive 
slate-gray  on  the  under  parts  and  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  Length,  18  to 
24  inches  ;  wing,  8  to  10;  tail,  7  to  8 ;  extent  of  wings,  about  30.* 

The  eggs  of  the  Dusky  Grouse,  though  shaped  much  like  those  of  the 
Canada  Grouse,  are  rather  more  elongate,  and,  of  course,  much  larger. 
Two  specimens  measure,  respectively,  2.05  by  1.45,  and  2.00  by  1.50,  ex- 
hibiting the  usual  range  of  variation  in  shape.  They  are  paler  and  more 
creamy  in  groundcolor  than  those  of  T.  canaderms  usually  are,  and  are 
finely  speckled  all  over  with  chocolate-brown.  In  most  specuueus  these 
markings  are  mere  dots  everywhere ;  a  pattern  that  sometimes  yields  to 


*  Specimens  from  Sitka  and  corresponding  regions,  with  the  slate-bar  on  the  tail,  «* 
in  true  ohscurus,  are  very  noticeably  darker  than  even  var.  richardsoni ;  and  the  fenw^ 
is  peculiar  in  the  prevalence  of  rich  rusty  and  chestnut-brown  markings,  mix«l  witlJ 
black,  comparing  with  the  female  of  tbe  other  varieties  mnch  as  BonasayM.fob^^ 
compares  with  the  other  forms  of  the  Raffed  Grouse,  and  being  apparently  fqaally  ^Q^^' 
tied  to  varietal  distinction  by  name. 

Mr.  Gidgway  has  lately  described  this  form  as  a  different  variety,  as  fiillows: 

Tetrao  obscnrus,  Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wjish.  Ter.  1860, 219.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.I»^- 
iv,  1864,  122  (British  Columbia).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  »7 
(Alaska).— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  61  (Alaska). 
Canace  obscnrus  var.  fuliginosuSj  RiDGW.— B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  425  (Oregon  W 
Sitka). 
I  have  carfiV.ly  examined  this  form,  and  find  it  quite  as  worthy  of  reoognitioa  as  tbe 
other  varietiea  of  this  genus. 
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larger  spots,  though  scarcely  to  such  bold  spLisbes  as  are  frequentlj' 
seen  in  the  eggs  of  canadensis.  The  range  of  variation  is  like  that  seen 
in  Pedi<ec€t€Sj  but  is  pushed  to  wider  limits. 

A  set  of  eight  eggs  of  var.  ricJiardsoni  taken  by  Mr.  Trook,  June  23, 
1860,  on  Clarke's  Fork  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  are  notably 
Bmaller  than  any  examples  of  true  ohscurus  eggs  which  have  come  under 
our  notice,  measuring  only  about  1.75  by  1.25 ;  they  are  also  paler  and 
more  minutely  and  sparsely  dotted.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that 
tbese  distinctions  would  hold  through  a  large  series.  Tbe  nest  which 
ooDtained  these  eggs  was  built  on  the  ground,  beneath  a  wild-cherry 
bosh. 

For  an  account  of  the  habits  of  this  large  and  very  presentable  game 
bird  T  must  refer  to  other  authors,  having  never  yet  seen  it  alive.  Our 
principal  authorities  are  Drs.  Cooper  and  Suckley,  who,,  apparently,  en- 
K^ed  excellent  opport,uuities  of  observation.  The  last  named  writes  as 
follows  in  the  work  above  cited : 

"This  bird,  called  generally  in  Oregon  the  Blue  Grouse,  and  also 
known  as  the  Pine  Grouse,  Dusky  Grouse,  &c.,  I  met,  for  the  first  time, 
when  our  exploring  party  reached  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, where  we  found  it  exceedingly  abundant,  but  not  more  so  than  in 
the  Bine  Mountains  of  Oregon,  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  in  all  the  tim- 
bered country  between  the  last-mentioned  range  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  the  autumn,  about  November  15,  they  generally  disappear,  and  it  is 
Tare,  indeed,  to  see  a  single  individual  of  the  species  during  the  interval 
1>^ween  that  period  and  abput  March  20  of  the  following  year.    Con- 
oeming  tbe  whereabouts  of  this  bird  during  winter,  tbei*e  are  many 
opinions  among  the  settlers.    Some  maintain  that  the  species  is  migra- 
tory, and  that  they  retire  to  the  South,  while  others  say  that  they  repair 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  evergreen  trees,  where,  in  the  thickest  foliage 
of  the  branches,  they  pass  the  cold  season  in  a  state  of  semi-torpor, 
mely  or  never  descending  until  warm  weather  comes  on.    As  they  sub- 
ost  well  on  the  leaves  of  the  conifer^e,  and  can  always  obtain  sufiicient 
water  from  the  snow  and  rain-drops  on  the  leaves  to  supply  their  neces- 
sities, I  have  but  little  doubt  that  this  latter  is  the  correct  account,  or 
that,  if  migratory,  they  are  but  partially  so.    1  saw  one  bird  of  this 
species  on  tbe  ground  during  a  fall  of  snow  in  January,  1854,  near  the 
Nisqnally  River,  Washington  Territory ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  a  man, 
near  Olympia,  whose  eye-sight  is  excellent,  is  able  any  day  during  winter 
to  obtain  several  birds  by  searching  carefully  for  them  in  the  tops  of  the 
taOest  and  most  thickly-leaved  firs.    This  requires  eye-sight  of  much 
peater  power  than  most  men  possess.    Even  in  the  summer,  when  these 
fiirds  are  generally  lower  in  the  trees,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  them 
UDong  the  dense  branches.    They  have,  in  addition  to  their  sombre  hues, 
the  advantage  of  their  habit  of  crowding  very  closely  to  the  limbs,  and 
of  sitting  almost  immovably  for  hours. 

"The  first  indication  in  the  spring  of  their  arrival!  or  activity!  is 
tile  courting-call  of  the  male.  This  is  a  prolonged  noise,  sounding  much 
^ike  the  whirr  of  a  rattan-cane  whirled  rapidly  through  the  air.  It  is 
'■ftpeated  quickly  several  times,  and  then  stops  abruptly  for  a  brief  inter- 
nal. This  noise  is  said  to  be  produced  by  inflating  and  contracting  a 
^ac  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  which  is  for  the  most  part  concealed  when 
^llapsed,  and  is  covered  with  an  orange-yellow,  thick,  corrugjited,  uu- 
feathered  skin.  These  birds,  at  Port  Steilacoom,  are  very  abundant 
throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer.  They  are  there  mostly  con- 
ftned  to  the  forests  of  fir-trees  [AhieH  douglasii).  Late  in  the  season, 
filter  batching,  they  may  be  found  generally  at  midday  on  the  ground 
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in  search  of  berries,  seeds,  &c.  When  alarmed,  they  almost  invariably 
seek  safety  in  the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees,  instinctively  appearing  to 
understand  the  advantage  of  thus  hiding.  In  the  autumn  they  are  more 
generally  found  on  the  ground  feeding  on  sallal  and  other  berries.  One 
day,  in  October,  1856,  1  saw  on  the  Nisqually  plains,  among  tern  and 
grass,  five  of  these  birds,  full  grown  and  in  excellent  order.  A  man 
killed  the  whole  five,  one  by  one,  with  a  double-barreled  gun,  without 
an  attempt  being  made  by  a  single  individual  to  fly.  This  Grouse  is  a 
very  fine  table  binl ;  the  little  dash  of  pine  taste  its  flesh  possesses  only 
adding  to  its  game  flavor.  I  have  known  males,  in  June,  weighing  three 
and  a  half  pounds,  although  they  rarely  exceed  two  and  three-fourths 
pounds.  By  August  Ist  the  young  are  generally  half  grown.  Tbey  are 
then  easily  killed  on  the  wing,  and  are  excellent  for  the  table." 

In  the  same  work  Dr.  Cooper  n^marks  that  the  Blue  Grouse  is  com- 
mon in  most  of  the  forests  of  the  Territory,  though  less  so  near  the 
coast,  and  continues:  "As  it  rarely  appears  on  the  open  prairie,  it 
is  difficult  to  find,  if,  as  usual,  it  alights  on  a  tree.  So  perfectly  uio 
tionless  does  it  sit,  that  though  one  may  be  looking  straight  at  it^  he 
will  probably  mistake  it  for  a  knot  or  a  bunch  of  leaves.  ♦  •  •  • 
During  May  near  the  coast,  and  until  August  in  the  mountiiins,  the  low 
tooting  of  this  Grouse  is  heard  everywhere,  sounding  something  like  the 
cooing  of  a  Pigeon,  and  in  the  same  deep  tone  as  the  drummiug  of  a 
Eufi'ed  Grouse.  It  ha«  the  power  of  ventriloquism,  so  that  while  the 
bird  may  be  sitting  in  a  tree  overhead,  the  sound  seems  to  come  from 
places  quite  distant.  I  have  not  seen  the  nest  or  eggs,  but  in  June 
flocks  of  half-grown  young  are  murdered  by  the  Indians  near  Puget 
Sound.  In  winter  they  are  so  rarely  seen  west  of  ..Ae  mountains,  that 
the  people  think  they  must  keep  entirely  in  the  tvaefl.  In  October,  ISi)}, 
I  saw,  however,  a  flock  running  through  the  bdow,  near  the  Spokane 
plains,  and  one  of  them  was  shot ;  but  I  have  never  seen  them  since 
then  in  the  winter.'' 

The  same  writer  has  some  additional  remarks  in  his  later  work  on  the 
Birds  of  California:  *^This  fine  game  bird  is  common  in  Oregon  and 
Northern  California,  extending  in  the  Coast  Kange  nearly  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  and  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  about  latitude  38^.  They  we 
brought  to  market  in  winter  from  the  mountains  near  Napa,  and  are 
said  to  come  down  at  times  into  the  valleys,  but  have  never  been  met 
with  in  California  south  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada,  lati- 
tude 390,  I  found  them  rather  scarce,  and  in  September  only  above  an 
elevation  of  6,000  feet,  but  was  informed  that  they  went  much  lower 
down  in  winter,  probably  about  as  far  as  the  snows  fall,  or  to  abont 
2,000  feet,  in  that  latitude.  I  think  their  range  is  more  dependent  on 
the  prevalence  of  spruce  and  other  dense  coniferous  forests  than  on  the 
climate,  as  it  is  much  milder  near  Napa  than  at  that  elevation  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  toward  the  north  they  frequent  valleys.  I  have  seen 
them  near  the  Columbia  Eiver  at  all  seasons,  usually  inhabiting  the 
dense  lbrest«.  They,  however,  come  out  on  the  borders  of  prairies  and 
openings  when  not  molested,  especially  in  the  early  morning.  •  •  *  .* 
Their  food  consists  of  various  berries,  nuts,  and  seeds,  besides  grain 
around  farms.  ♦  *  ♦  •  In  winter  they  live  much  on  thebndsof 
trees,  even  those  of  the  coniferaj.'' 

Quotation  of  Dr.  Newberry's  notice  will  add  Jbo  the  interest  of  tbe 

present  article:  "The  Dusky  Grouse,  among  American  species,  is  only 

second  in  size  to  the  *  Sage  Hen'  ( T,  uropliasiantis).    The  cock  is  decidedly 

the  handsomest  of  all   American  Grouse,  and  the  flesh  is  white,  ^^y 

equal  to  that  of  the  Kufl'ed  Grouse  or  the  American  Partridge.   T**^* 
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flrd  inhabits  tbe  evergreen  forests  exclusively,  and  is  found  not  un- 
ommoiily  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  and  in  the  wooded  dis- 
ricts  of  the  country  lying  between  the  SSacramento  Valley  and  the 
iolnnibia.  In  the  Cascade  Mountains  we  found  it  associated  with  the 
^ffed  Grouse,  which  it  resembles  iu  habit  more  than  any  other  spe- 
ies.  When  on  the  ground  they  lie  very  close,  flying  np  from  your  feet 
syou  approach  them,  and  when  flushed  always  take  to  a  tree;  while 
tting  on  a  tree,  you  may  fire  as  many  times  as  is  necessary  to  hit  the 
ird  iSefore  you  can  dislodge  it.  In  the  spring  the  male,  seated  motion- 
S8  on  a  branch  of  pine  or  fir  where  it  issues  from  the  trunk,  makes  a 
x>ming  call,  which,  by  a  remarkable  ventriloquial  power,  serves  rather 
•  mislead  than  direct  the  sportsman,  and,  unless  experienced  in  shoot- 
g  this  kind  of  Grouse,  he  will  be  likely  to  si)end  much  time,  with 
»thing  to  show  for  it,  in  a  vain  search  for  the  bird.'' 
The  habits  of  this  species  in  Colorado  may  be  elucidated  by  an  extract 
301  Mr.  Trippe's  manuscripts : 

"The  *Gray  Grouse,'  as  this  species  is  universally  called,  is  a  rather 
mmon  binl  throughout  the  mountains,  from  the  foot-hills  up  to  timber- 
le,  and,  during  summer,  wanders  at  times  above  the  woods  as  high  as 
e  summit  of  the  range.  Excepting  for  a  brief  period  in  August  and 
'ptember,  it  rarely  approaches  the  vicinity  of  clearings,  frequenting 
e  dense  pine  forests,  and  showing  a  preference  for  the  tops  of  rocky 
d  inaccessible  mountains.  In  its  nature,  in  short,  it  is  the  exact 
auteri)nrt  of  the  Rufled  Grouse,  having  the  same  roving,  restless  dis- 
sition ;  living  upon  the  same  diet  of  buds  and  berries ;  frequenting 
e  same  rugged,  craggy  mountain  haunts;  and,  like  that  bird,  is  more 
less  solitary  in  its  habits,  and  constantly  moving  from  place  to  place 
foot.  Its  food  consists  principally  of  the  leaves  and  berries  of  vari- 
s  species  of  UricacecCj  which  abound  iu  all  its  haunts.  It  is  also  very 
od  of  grasshoppers  and  all  kinds  of  insects,  and,  while  the  snow  lies 
ep  upon  the  ground,  lives  for  the  most  part  uimn  the  buds  and  tender 
ives  of  the  pines.  When  the  grain  is  cut  in  the  valleys,  the  Grouse 
d  frequently  to  be  found,  in  the  stubble-fields  and  adjacent  coverts,  iu 
lall  flocks  of  from  three  or  four  up  to  eight  or  ten.  They  are  then  so 
me  as  to  be  easily  approached  and  killed,  but  later  in  the  season  be- 
me  somewhat  wilder,  though  never  very  shy.  They  never  gather  in 
:ge  flocks,  like  the  Pinnated  and  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  more  than  a 
igie  family  being  rarely  found  together.  The  broods  separate  as  soon 
they  are  well  grown,  and,  from  tlie  middle  or  close  of  autumn  until 
B  succeeding  pairing  season,  the  Gray  Grouse  is  usually  found  alone. 
I  being  suddenly  stiirtled,  this  bird  takes  wing  with  great  rapidity, 
metimes  uttering  a  loud  cackling  note,  very  much  like  that  of  the 
uirie  Hen  on  similar  occasions,  frequently  alighting  on  the  lower  limb 
a  tree  after  flying  a  little  wa^',  and  watching  the  intruder  with  out- 
retched  neck.  Sometimes  they  will  fly  up  to  the  top  of  a  tall  pine 
id  remain  hidden  in  the  thick  foliage  for  a  long  time;  nor  will  they 
ove  or  betray  their  position,  although  sticks  and  stones  .are  thrown 
to  the  tree,  or  even  a  shot  fired.  Late  in  summer  many  of  them  ascend 
the  upi)er  woods  to  feed  upon  the  multitudes  of  grasshoppers  that 
»ann  there  in  August  and  September,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they 
iQder  above  timber-line,  and  may  sometimes  be  met  iu  great  numbers 
Dong  the  copses  of  willows  and  juniper  that  lie  above  the  forests. 
"The  flight  of  the  Gray  Grouse  is  rapid  and  powerful.  Its  flesh  is 
Wte  and  tender,  resembling  that  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse.  In  all  re- 
*wt8  it  seems  to  fill  the  same  place  in  tiie  mountain  fauna  of  Colorado 
*t  is  occupied  by  the  latter  bird  auiong  the  mountiviua  of  ^^^n  ^vw» 
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gland  aud  the  Middle  States.  Although  Allen  gives  the  Raffed  Grouse 
as  an  inhabitant  of  the  ^mountains  of  Colorado,'  the  most  diligent 
search  failed  to  discover  a  trace  of  it;  while  all  the  hunters  and  trap- 
pers with  whom  I  have  conversed  assured  me  that  it  is  never  found  there 
at  all." 

TETRAO  OBSCURUS  var.  RICHARDSONI,  (DoogL)  Cones. 

Richardson's,  or  Black-tailed  Groase. 

Tetrao  richardeoni^  Dougl.,  Trans.  Linu.  Soc.  xvi,  141. — ^Wils.,  Zool.  Illast.  pla.  30,31, — 

Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  122.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mus.  v,  1867, 86.-^ 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  528. 
Dendragapits  richards  wi,  Elliot,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1864,  23 ;  Monog.  Tetr,  pi.  — . 
Tetrao  ohscurua,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 344,  pis.  59, 60,  evidently  this  form.   (Also 

oi  Audubon  and  Baird^  partly.    Not  of  Say.) 
Tetrao  obscurus  var.  richardsoni,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  233.— Merr.,  Rep.  GeoL  Surv.  Ter. 

1872,  698. 
Canace  obscurua  var.  richardaoni,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.^  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  427,  pi.  59,  f.  4. 

Hab. — ''  Central  Rocky  Mountains,  from  South  Pass,  and  northward  to  Fort  Liard, 
H.  B.  T."  (Cooper.) 


List  of  specimens 

■ 

19168 
19169 
19175 

•    «    V     • 

W.  side  R.  Mts. 
do 

m  m  m  • 

June  5,  1860 
May  31,  1860 
•July  23,  1860 

F.V.Haydcn. 

do 

G.H.Trook.. 

19.00 
19.25 
22.50 

2a50 
27.00 
31.50 

955 

«  •  ai  • 

Yellowstone  R  - 



Late  Expeditions.— 6221&-22J  T<Ston  CaBon  and  North  Fork,  Idaho. 

Ill  this  slight  variety  of  the  common  Dusky  Grouse  the  general  colore 
are  darker,  aud  the  terminal  slate  bar  on  the  tail  is  reduced  to  a  miui- 
mum,  or  wanting  altogether.  It  is  clearly  the  form  described  and 
figured  by  Swainson  aud  Richardson,  as  above,  who  speak  of  it  as  in- 
habiting the  Rocky  Mountains  from  lat.  40°  to  lat.  67°,  and  perhaps  still 
further,  and  refer  it  to  the  true  T.  obscurus  of  Say.  These  authors  men- 
tion one  of  Mr.  Douglas'  specimens,  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  as  being 
younger,  but  "  evidently  the  same  species.''  Audubon  made  no  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  varieties;  Baird  cites  ^^ richardsoni^  as  synonymons, 
but  noted  the  above  characters  of  certain  specimens.  As  Dr.  Cooper 
has  remarked,  the  apparent  distribution  of  the  variety  is  peculiar,  it 
being  embraced  to  the  East,  West,  and  South,  by  that  of  the  ordinary  T. 
obscurus. 


CBNTROCBRCUS  UROPHASIANUS,  (Bp.)  Sw. 
Sage  Cock ;  Cock  of  the  Plains, 

Tetrao  urophasianusy  Bp.,  Zool.  Jonrn.  iii,  1828,  214  ;  App.  8yn.  U.  8.  Birds  in  Axin.Ly<^ 
N\  Y.  p.  442  ;  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  iii,  1830,  390 ;  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1830, 212,  pl-2j» 
fig.  2.— Doug.,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  1829, 133,  sp.  I.—Wils.,  Zool.  Dln8t.l83l, 
pis.  26,  27.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  666.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  5011,  pi.  371; 
Syn.  1839,  205 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 106,  pi.  297.— Bd.,  Stansbury's  Rep.  1858, 319.' 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  18.57,  95.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  431. 

Tetrao  (Centrocercus)  urophasianuSj  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  358,  pi.  58. 

Centrocercus  urophasianuSj  Jard.,  Nat.  Lib.  Binls,  140,  pi.  17. — Bd.,  N.  N.  A.  1^,  ^'^ 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  222.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 172.-<W8» 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  94  (Mojavo  River,  Cal.,  latitude  about  35^).-<JoOP->  *" 
Cal.  i,  1870,  536.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181.— HoLDEN-AmSi  '^• 
Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  209.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1872,  No.  164  (Western  KttM«»)-X 
CouES,  Key,  1872,  233.— Merr.,  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  609*— B.  B-  * 
R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  429,  pi.  60,  f.  2,  4. 

GfcX^  of  the  Fiaitis,  Lewis  &  Clarke,  11, 160,  sp.  2. 
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Bab,— Sage  plains  of  the  West.    East  to  Western  Kansas.    Sonth  to  about  35®.   West 
and  north  as  far  as  suitable  surface  extends.    Scarcely  to  be  found  on  the  Missouri. 

List  of  specimens. 


19134 
19135 
191:^ 
19137 
19138 
49139 
19140 
19141 
19142 
19143 
19144 
19145 
19146 
19147 
19148 
19149 
19150 
19151 
19152 
19153 
19154 
19155 
19156 
19157 


175! 
215 
!2o6 
217 


205 

212 

al8| 

1501 

221 

159 

286 

198 

151 

219 

148 

287 

213 

161 

172 

152 

154 

196 


Powder  River.. 

Deer  Creek 

Platte  Valley.. 

Deer  Creek 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Tnllock's  Cr.  .. 
Cheyenne  Riv. . 

Deer  Creek 

Cheyenne  Riv. . 
Deer  Creek 

Platte  River... 


Tongue  River.. 

Clear  Fork 

E.F.  Tongue  R 


<? 
>* 


9 


$ 
i 


9 
9 


Oct.  7,  1859 
Dec.  29,  1859 
Jan. 12,  1860 
Jan.    6,1860 


Jan.    5,  1860 
Dec.  15,  1859 


Jan.  6, 
Nov.  — , 
Dec.  29, 
Nov.  — , 
Apr.  14, 
Sept.  5, 
Oct.  29, 
Jan.  7, 
Oct.  27, 


1860 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1859 


Jan.  12.  1860 
Oct.  11,  1859 


Sept.  16, 1859 
Sept.  17,  la^J 
Sept.  16, 1859 


G.H.  Trook.. 

do 

F.V.Hayden 

. .  w'. . .  do 

do 

■    •••*•       U  V      •     •   •    V    • 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

F.V.Hayden. 
G.H.  Trook.. 

do 

F.V.Hayden 

do 

do 

J.  Stevenson  . 
F.V.Hayden 
G.H.  Trook. 


21.00 
22.00 
28.50 
31.90 


42.25 
21.75 
23.00 
31.50 


22.50 


G.H.  Trook.. 
F.  V.  Hayden . 
G.H.  Trook.. 


31.00 
20.00 
29.50 
23.00 


35.00 
35.00 
42.00 
41.50 


40.50 
33.00 
34.00 
44.50 


35.00 


29.40 
30.00 


24.00 
22.00 
20.00 


40.00 
33.50 
41.50 
38.00 
42.00 


10.50 
10.00 
12.00 
12.50 


12.50 

10.50 

9.75 

14.00 


10.00 


39.00 
43.00 


36.50 
34.00 
33.50 


12.00 
10.50 

ii.bb' 

13.00 


11.50 
14.50 


11.50 
12.00 
10.50 


Uoittnani  Warren^s  Expedition. — No.  5419,  fifty  miles  up  the  Yellowstone ;  8921, 8923, 
Cheyenne  River. 

Later  Expeditions,— 6046%  Le  Boni6  Creek;  60826-32,  Wyoming;  61096-9,  Henry's 
Pork;  62223-5,  North  Fork  and  Henry's  Lake,  Idaho. 

Thcabove  extensive  suite  of  specimens  illustrates  this  species  under 

the  various  conditions  of  age,  sex,  and  season,  from  tlie  downy  young 

to  the  largest  cocks.    The  measurements  gi^en  show  the  variation  in 

size  among  adult  birds.    Some  old  cocks  are  of  great  size — the  birds 

apparently  growing,  in  some  instances,  after  they  have  attained  normal 

dimensions.    The  female,  as  usual,  is  smaller  than  the  male,  averaging 

about  one-third  less.    There  is  no  occasion  to  describe  the  bird  minutely 

in  the  present  connection;  its  great  size  and  various  peculiar  features 

i^ill  prevent  mistake  respecting  it.    Tlie  full-grown  cocks  average  about 

^  feet  in  length ;  the  hens  rather  under  2  feet.    The  tail  equals,  or 

father  exceeds,  the  wing  in  length,  and  consists  of  twenty  very  narrow 

acuminate  feathers,  stiffened  and  graduated  in  length  from  the  middle 

Pair  outward.    A  more  remarkable  feature  of  the  cock  is  the  immense 

dilatable  air-sac  of  naked  yellow  skin  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  bordered 

by  a  patch  of  curiously  stiffened,  horny  feathers,  like  fish  scales,  often 

terminating  in  bristly  filaments  several  inches  long.    Tbe  feet  are  feath- 

^i^  to  the  toes,  as  in  most  of  our  other  Grouse.    The  most  noticeable 

Color-mark  is  a  broad  black  area  on  the  under  parts  of  the  adult, 

'ess  extensive  in  the  lemale;  it  contrasts  with  the  white  of  the  breast. 

^iTie  upper  parts  are  varied  with  gray,  black,  brown,  and  tawny  or 

Whitish.    The  cocks  weigh  from  three  to  six  pounds,  according  to  age 

«Mid  condition ;  the  hens  are  correspondingly  much  lighter. 

The  history  of  this  species  is  generally  dated  from  the  account  by 
liewis  and  Clarke,  of  a  "Cock  of  the  Plains"  which  they  found  in  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  and  afterward 
itiore  abundantly  on  the  plains  of  the  Columbia.  The  first  technical  de- 
•*cription  of  the  species  was  that  of  Bonaparte,  who,  under  the  name  of 
X'etrao  vrophasianuSj  noticed  in  various  periodicals,  and  figured  ia  his 

eta 
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American  Ornithology,  a  specimen  in  the  Leadbeater  collection.  Th 
Prince  snpposed  this  to  be  a  female,  and,  comparing  it  with  the  sam 
sex  of  the  European  Cock  of  the  Woods  (Tetrao  urogallus)^  proclaime 
it  to  be  as  hirge  as  the  latter,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Judgin 
from  the  assigned  dimensions  of  28  to  30  inches  in  length,  his  bird  wa 
a  cock,  although  he  does  not  notice  the  tympanum  or  modified  seal 
i'eathers  of  the  neck,  these,  perhaps,  not  being  evident  in  his  immatur 
specimen.  In  1831  Swainson  framed  for  the  species  the  subgenus  Ceii 
irocereus,  and  gave  a  characteristic  figure.  The  bird  being  abundant 
and  of  very  marked  features,  it  soon  became  generally  well  known,  an< 
is  noticed  by  nearly  all  writers  who  have  visited  the  regions  it  inhabits 

Not  the  least  interesting  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  tlie  Sage  Cocl 
is  its  strict  confinement  to  a  region  of  peculiar  character.  Its  dispersio 
over  our  western  interior  seems  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  treeless 
arid,  and  almost  desert  regions  where  grow  the  various  species  of  Art 
misia  or  wild  sage,  upon  which  it  chiefly  feeds,  and  from  which  it  deriv* 
its  name.  The  largest  by  far  of  the  gallinaceous  birds  of  this  countr- 
excepting  the  Turkey  alone,  and  one  offering  attractions  to  the  8i)orft 
man,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  the  least  consequence  of  all  from  an  ecoir 
mic  point  of  view,  since  the  nature  of  its  harsh  and  bitter  food  rends 
its  flesh  little  aeceptable — indeed  unpalatable  under  ordinai'y  circik^ 
stances. 

As  far  up  the  Missouri  as  I  have  been  (to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Stev  ^ 
son,  loO  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone),  I  have  faileA^ 
note  any  indication  of  the  bird's  presence ;  while  it  certainly  does  -» 
occur  to  the  northward  anywhere  east  of  longitude  103°.  it  is  stac 
to  be  common  on  the  plains  of  Western  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  a  ei 
doubtless  is  also  in  southwestern  portions  of  ]>akota,  and  thence  wo^ 
ward,  in  suitable  districts,  to  California  and  Oregon,  east  of  the  Sierj 
Nevada  and  Cascade  Kaijges.  As  above  indicated,  the  point  of  ascej 
tained  southernmost  range  is  the  Mojave  liiver,  a  specimen  killed  tber 
having  been  seen  by  Dr.  Cooper,  who  also 'found  what  he  considered  U 
be  addditional  evidence  of  its  occurrence/  I  do  not  know  the  line  cp 
noi-thward  extension,  and  it  is,  apparently,  not  j^et  ascertained;  it  wil 
probably  be  found  to  run,  at  some  points  at  least,  near  the  presena 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  along  the  49tli  parallel.  Sir  John  Kich- 
ardson  gives  nothing  to  the  point  on  this  score;  and  the  only  indicatioug 
I  have  met  with  are  those  given  by  Drs.  Cooper  and  Suckley.  The  for- 
mer mentions  the  Spokane  plains,  in  Washington  Territory,  as  a  locality 
north  of  which  none  were  seen,  ''the  country  being,  apparently,  toe 
woody  for  them.  On  those  j)lains  they  were  common,  for  though  level 
the  surface  is  dry,  sterile,  and  elevated  near  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.' 
Dr.  Suckley  writes  that  they  are  found  "on  the  sage  barrentj;  of  the  Ya 
kima  and  Simcoe  Valleys,  in  Washington  Territory,  about  latitude  46' 
and  470  north."  He  also  speaks  of  shooting  it  on  the  Milk  River,  Mou 
tana,  about  200  miles  west  of  Fort  Union,  the  most  northeastern  poin 
at  prest^nt  on  record  to  my  knowledge.  The  same  gentleman  refers  t 
their  food  in  the  following  terms : 

"I  have  dissected  these  Grouse  in  situations  where  there  was  aban 
dance  of  grass  seeds,  wild  grain,  grasshoppers,  and  other  kimls  of  focx 
that  a  person  would  imagine  would  be  readily  eaten  by  them,  yet  I  hav 
failed  to  obtain  a  single  particle  of  any  other  food  in  their  full  stomach 
than  the  leaves  of  the  artemisia.  This  food  must  be  either  highly  pn 
ferred,  or  else  be  essential  to  their  existence.  They  seem  to  have  tb 
faculty  of  doing  for  a  long  time  without  water,  as  I  have  found  then 
habitually  in  dry  desert  situations,  during  severe  droughts,  a  long  dii 
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tance  from  water.    The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  ratlier  strong  and  bitter, 
from  the  nature  of  its  food,  and  it  quickly  decomposes  after  death.'' 

Dr.  Suckley's  account  of  the  diet  of  these  birds  is,  however,  too  ex- 
clusive. They  certainly  eat  various  insects,  especially  grasshoppers,  and 
an  indiscriminate  variety  of  vegetable  substances.  Mr.  Kidgway  in- 
fonns  me  of  an  interesting  fact :  that  the  gizzard  of  the  Sage  Co(;k  is  a 
slightly  muscular  membranous  bag,  quite  different  from  the  strong, 
dense  "grist-mill"  of  ordinary  Gallhice,  The  point  has  been  recorded  in 
the  following  terms : 

"A  peculiarity  of  this  species,  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed,  is  that 
ita  stomach,  instead  of  being  hard  and  very  muscular  as  ifi  other  Galli- 
Mcea,  is  soft  and  membraneous,  like  that  of  the  birds  of  prey.  This 
▼as  first  told  me  by  hunters  in  Nevada,  and  1  afterward  satisfied  myself 
of  the  truth  of  their  statement  that  the  Sage  Hen  "has  no  gizzard," 
by  dissecting  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals.  This  bird  is  never 
known  to  eat  grain,  but  subsists  almost  entirely  up(m  green  leaves  of 
artemisia  and  on  grasshoppers." — (Am.  Nat  viii,  1874.) 

The  same  feature  is  also  noticed  by  a  late  writer  in  Forest  and  Stream, 
in  the  following  article,  which  I  re[)roduce,  somewhat  abbreviated  : 

"A  measurement  of  the  picture  gives  length  of  bill  and  head  3  incheJiy 
peck  7,  body  14,  and  tail  10  inches;  total,  34  inches.  Its  actual  weight 
in  feather  was  seven  pounds,  and  it  was  a  fair  si^ecimen  of  a  full-grown 
male  bird,  the  female  being  about  two  pounds  less.  The  attitude  is 
c^racteristic,  half  crouching  as  it  steals  off  when  alanned.  The  color 
is  also  true  to  life,  black  and  brown,  mottled  with  white,  except  the 
breast,  where  white  predominates.  You  will  perceive,  also,  that  the  legs 
^te  slightly  feathered.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  bird  is,  that  it  has 
tto gizzard;  and  in  hundreds  examined,  no  seeds,  grain, or  insects  were 
©ver  found  in  the  craw,  or  rather  paunch,  which  is  very  large.  This  lack 
of  a  gizzard  indicates  it  to  be  a  browser,  and  not  a  grain  eater.  Its  food 
is  principally  the  artemisia  or  wild  sage,  though  indications  of  the  leaves 
^nd  buds  of  the  grease- wood  and  various  grasses  were  sometimes  found. 
1  have  never  met  with  it  where  the  wild  sage  did  not  abound. 

*^I  notice  that  some  of  your  correspondents  state  that  it  is  scarcely 
stable  on  account  of  the  bitter  taste  caused  by  the  artemisia.    Here  is 
tie  remedy :  Immediately  after  killing,  draw  the  bird,  thoroughly  re- 
moving the  intestines  and  their  contents,  but  all  other  dressing  ciin  be 
Uelayed  till  camp  is  reached.    Treated  in  this  manner  it  has  no  disa- 
^eeable  taste.    This  is  what  we  should  expect,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  in  all  animals  the  peculiarities  of  food  pass  oft*  by  secretions 
Wrough  the  natural  channels.    The  milk  and  butter  of  a  cow  feeding 
Xjpon  wild  garlic,  cabbage,  rag-weed,  &c.,  will  be  tainted  with  their  pe- 
Qaliar  qualities,  but  the  flesh  is  not.    So  when  the  bird  is  dead  the  opera- 
'tions  of  the  body  cease,  absorption  commences,  and  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  begin  to  affect  the  flesh.    The  power  of  life  to  resist  absorp- 
tion and  decay  are  as  wonderful  as  mysterious.    A  live  fish  in  salt  water 
continues  fresh.    The  rubbing  of  salt  uimn  a  live  hog's  back  would 
liardly  cure  the  meat,  but  when  slaughtered,  it  takes  up  the  salt  through 
«k]n  and  flesh  alike.    But  perhaps  too  much  upon  this  familiar  principle, 
unless  it  serves  to  redeem  this  magnific^ent  bird  from  its  unluck.\  reputa- 
tion.   The  flesh  is  quite  dark  and  rather  dry,  but  when  the  bird  is  about 
two-thirds  grown,  with  the  bitter  taste  prevented  in  the  manner  I  have 
describeil,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  hungry  man  to  find  fault  with  it,  especially 
in  camp.    I  notice  also  that  a  corrcaspondent  says  that  it  does  not  lie  well 
before  a  dogj  I  have  not  found  it  so  under  favorable  circumstances. 
When  there  is  reasonable  cover,  its  conduct  in  that  respect  is  better 
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than  tliat  of  the  Pinnated  Grouse.    But  the  peculiarities  of  its  habitr^^^ 
do  not  give  the  dog  a  fair  chance  to  work,  or  do  himself  or  the  gat::^^ 
justice.    The  artemisia  grows  only  upon  barren  prairies,  from  4,(KK)     ^^ 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  where  the  soil  is  composed,    ^f 
dry  sand,  alkaline  clay,  granite  rocks,  &c.,  with  little  other  vegetation 
but  stunted  shrubs,  cactus,  and  an  occasional  clump  of  wild  grass,  wbe^i^ 
rains  rarely  occur,  and  there  is  little  moisture  in  the  air  or  upon  tli« 
ground.    It  is  a  tough,  sprawling,  crooked  evergreen,  or  rather  eve^j- 
gray  shrub,  from  six  inches  to  six  feet  high,  partly  deciduous  in  appea.f - 
auce,  much  like  the  garden  sage,  and  when  thick,  very  difficult  for  msLK^i 
horse  or  dog,'to  get  through. 

"The  Sage  Cock  is  a  good  skulker  and  runner,  and  not  easily  flushi3'd 
:f  it  can  hide.  It  gets  up  heavily,  like  the  Wild  Turkey,  laboring  ba^^^ 
with  the  wings  until  a  proper  height  is  reached  and  speed  is  obtaine^^^i 
when  it  sails  rapidly  away,  and,  if  alarmed,  often  goes  from  half  a  mi  ^^ 
to  a  mile  before  dropping. 

"The  packs  are  smaller  than  any  other  variety  of  Grouse,  rarely  e  :^' 
ceeding  ten.  They  never  alight  upon  trees,  and,  indeed,  I  have  nev-^^r 
seen  them  among  timber.  They  are  rarely  found  east  of  Fort  LaramL  ^e 
^9c  of  the  range  of  Black  Hills,  which  constitutes  the  first  step  or  she^^lf 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  going  west.  The  mountain  deserts  constitiu^*« 
their  home.  1  have  met  them  in  the  Laramie  plains,  on  the  upp-^^er 
waters  of  the  North  Platte,  on  Sweetwater  River,  on  the  headwaters  ^of 
Green  River  (the  Colorado  of  the  West),  on  Lewis'  Fork  of  the  ColuMHOi- 
bia,  and  on  Wind  River,  but  nowhere  so  numerous  as  on  the  latter  streaa-  m 
au(l  its  tributaries,  where  scores  would  be  often  seen  in  a  mile's  ride. 

"The  Sage  Cock  is  also  said  to  be  common  uortli  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  British  line,  and  west  to  California,  but  in  these  observations  I  hjfc#^e 
contined  myself  to  the  sections  [  have  personally  visited.  It  would  T)e 
safe  to  presume  that  they  would  be  found  wherever  there  was  a  barrr^n 
prairie  stocked  with  artemisia. 

"I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Sage  Cock  migrates,  but  this  is  not 
a«  I  have  seen  them  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  on  the  same  ground, 
this  respect  their  habits  are  the  same  as  other  varieties  of  Grouse,  ne' 
moving  far  from  the  spot  where  hatched,  unless  compelled  to  do 
The  idea  no  doubt  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  rarely  seen  mov 
in  the  severe  weather  and  terrible  storms  of  this  region,  their  h^ 
being  to  lie  close  in  ravines  and  hollows,  and  dense  thickets  of  artemi; 
where  they  can  have  food  and  shelter." 

Dr.  Newberry's  account,  which  I  extract  almost  entire  as  no 
interesting  to  the  sportsman  than  to  the  naturalist,  will  bring  this 
"Bustard"  vividly  to  mind: 

"Coming  into  camp  at  evening,  I  had  be«n  attracted  by  a  wl 
chalk-like  bluif,  some  two  miles  to  the  right  of  our  trail,  which  I  visi 
and  examined.    Near  it  was  a  warm  spring,  which  came  out  of  the 
side,  and,  spreading  over  the  prairie,  kept  a  few  acres  green  and 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  universal  brown  of  the  landscape, 
this  little  oasis  I  found  some,  to  me,  new  flowers,  many  reptiles,  ai 
considerable  number  of  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  of  which  I  killed  sev^ 
the  whole  presenting  attractions  sufficiently  strong — as  we  were 
main  in  camx)  one  day — to  take  me  over  there  next  morning.    I 
filled  m3'  plant-case  with  flowers,  had  obtained  frogs,  and  snakes, 
chalky  infusorial  earth  enough  to  load  down  the  boy  who  accom] 
me,  and  had  enjoyed  a  fine  morning's  sport,  dropping  as  many  Gi 
on  the  prairies  as  we  could  conveniently  carry.    Following  up  the  I 
stream  toward  the  si)riug  on  the  \i\\l-€idQ^  a  dry^  treeless  surface^ 
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patches  of  *  sage  brush  "  (Artemisia  tridentata)^  I  was  suddenly  startled 
bj  a  great  flutter  and  rush,  and  a  dark  bird,  that  appeared  to  me  as 
large  as  a  Turkey,  rose  from  the  ground  near  me,  and,  uttering  a  hoarse 
hek  hek^  flew  off  with  an  irregular,  but  remarkably  well-sustained,  course. 
**I  was  just  then  stooping  to  drink  from  the  little  stream,  and  quite 
unprepared  for  game  of  any  kind,  least  of  all  for  such  a  bird,  evidently 
a  Grouse,  but  so  big  and  black,  so  far  exceeding  all  reasonable  dimen- 
sions, that  I  did  not  think  of  shooting  him,  but  stood  with  open  eyes, 
aad,  doubtless,  open  mouth,  eagerly  watching  his  flight  to  mark  him 
down.    But  stop  he  did  not — so  long  as  I  could  see  him,  now  flapping, 
now  sailing,  he  kept  on  his  course  till  he  disapi)eared  behind  a  hill  a 
mile  away. 

"I  was,  of  course,  greatly  chagrined  by  his  escape,  but  knowing  that, 
given  one  Grouse,  it  is  usually  not  difficult  to  find  another,  I  commenced 
looking  about  for  the  mate  of  the  one  I  had  lost.  My  search  was  not 
a  long  one;  almost  immediately  she  rose  from  under  a  sage  bnish  with 
a  noise  like  a  whirl-wind,  not  to  fly  a  mile  before  stopi)ing  to  look 
around,  as  the  cock  had  done,  but,  by  a  fortunate  shot,  falling  helpless 
to  the  ground.  No  deer-stalker  ever  felt  more  triumphant  enthusiasm 
while  standing  over  the  prostrate  body  of  a  buck,  or  fisherman  when 
the  silvery  sides  of  a  salmon  sparkled  in  his  landingiiet,  than  I  felt  as 
I  picked  up  this  great,  and  to  me  unknown,  bird.  1  afterward  ranged 
the  hill-sides  for  hours,  with  more  or  less  success,  waging  a  war  on  these 
birds,  which  I  found  to  be  quite  abundant,  but  very  strong-winged  and 
<)iflicnlt  to  kill.  1  repeatedly  flushed  them  not  ten  yards  from  me,  and, 
as  they  rose,  poured  my  whole  charge,  right  and  left,  into  them,  knock- 
ing out  feathers,  perhaps,  but  not  killing  the  bird,  which,  in  defiance  of 
all  my  hopes  and  expectations,  would  carry  ott'  my  shot  to  such  a  dis- 
tance that  I  would  not  follow  him,  even  did  I  know  he  would  never  rise 
^gain.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  1  found  these  birds  confined  to  the  vicinity 
Of  the  *  sage  bushes,'  from  under  which  they  usuallj^  spring. 

"A  few  days  later,  on  the  shores  of  Wright  and  Rhett  Lakes,  we 
^und  them  very  abundant,  and  killed  all  we  cared  to.  A  very  fine 
^ale  which  I  killed  there  was  passed  by  nearly  the  whole  party,  within 
thirty  feet,  in  open  ground.  I  noticed  him  as  soon,  perhaps,  as  he  saw 
^8,  and  waited  to  watch  his  movements.  As  the  train  approached  he 
^auk  down  on  the  ground,  depressing  his  head,  and  lying  as  motionless 
^8  a  stick  or  root,  which  he  greatly  resembled.  After  the  party  had 
passed  I  moved  toward  him,  when  he  depressed  his  head  till  it  rested 
%}n  the  ground,  and  evidently  made  himself  as  small  as  possible.  He 
^id  not  move  till  1  had  approached  within  fifteen  feet  of  him,  when  he 
«ro8e,  and  I  shot  him.  He  was  in  fine  plumage,  and  weighed  over  five 
l)onud8.  We  continued  to  meet  with  the  Sage  Hen,  whenever  we  crossed 
sage  plains,  till  we  reached  the  Columbia. 

"To  the  westward  of  the  Cascade  Kange  this  bird  probably  does  not 
^xi8%  as  all  its  habits  and  prelerences  seem  to  fit  it  for  the  occupancy 
of  the  sterile  and  anhydrous  region  of  the  central  desert.  Its  flesh  i^ 
^ark  and,  particularly  in  old  birds,  highly  flavored  with  worm-wood, 
^hich,  to  most  persons,  is  no  proof  of  excellence.  The  young  bird,  ii 
parboiled  and  stewed,  is  very  good ;  but,  as  a  whole,  this  is  inferior  foi 
tie  table  to  any  other  species  of  American  Grouse.'' 

In  the  pai>er  above  cited,  Mr.  Uolden  remarks  a  habit  of  this  Grouse 

P'X)bably  known  to  few.   "  They  roost  in  circles  on  the  ground,''  he  says; 

**t  have  seen  a  patch  of  ground,  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  completely 

^^vered  with  their  excrement.    I  think  they  resort  to  the  same  place 

^Uny  nights  in  succession,  unless  disturbed." 
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Some  of  those  habits  of  the  Sage  Cock  which  are  peculiar  to  the  pair- 
ing season  were  described  by  one  of  the  eariier  writers,  doubtless  with 
substantial  accuracy,  and  are  quoted  in  the  Fauna  Boreaii- Americana. 
'*They  pair  in  March  and  April.     Small  eminences  on  the  banks  of 
streams  are  the  places  usually  selected  for  celebrating  the  weddings, 
the  time  generally  about  sunrise.    The  wings  of  the  male  are  lowered, 
buzzing  on  the  ground ;  the  tail,  spread  like  a  fan,  somewhat  erect;  the 
bare,  yellow  oesophagus  inflated  to  a  prodigious  size — fully  half  as  large 
as  his  body,  and,  from  its  soft,  membranous  substance,  being  well  con- 
trasted with  the  scale-like  feathers  below  it  on  the  breast,  and  the  flexi- 
ble, silky  feathers  on  the  neck,  which  on  these  occasions  stand  erect*. 
In  this  grotesque  form  he  displays,  in  the  presence  of  his  intended  matt 
a  variety  of  attitudes.    His  love-song  is  a  confused,  prating,  but  no 
ottensively  disagreeable,  tone — something  that  we  can  imitate,  but  hav 
difficulty  in   expressing — hurr-hurr-hiirr-rr  r-hoo^  ending  in  a  dee^  _ 
hollow  tone,  not  unlike  the  sound  produced  by  blowing  into  a  lar^j^^' 
reed.^ 

Even  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  "drums"  of 
the  common  Pinnated  Grouse  when  fully  inflated,  may  fail,  withovit 
actual  inspection,  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  enormous  yellow  air-sacs   of 
the  Sage  Cock  in  theii*  condition  of  greatest  distension.    Instead    of 
being  regularly  hemispherical,  like  half  a  small  orange,  they  are  im- 
mense, bulging  masses  of  irregular  contour,  seeming  to  meet  in  front, 
and  singularly  distorting  the  ligute  of  the  bird — surmounted  witli    a 
Iringe  of  lilaments  depending  from  the  mass  of  erect  white  feathers,  aud 
ending  below  in  a  solid  set  of  white  scaly  jdumes.    Perhaps  no  bird  of 
our  country  presents  a  more  remarkable  aspect  than  the  Sage  Cock 
under  the  circumstances  just  noted;  while  at  all  times  his  presence  and 
bearing  are  sufficiently  striking.    The  mode  of  flight  is  most  like  that 
of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse — indeed,  what  resemblances  the  Sage  Cock 
bears  to  any  other  of  our  birds,  are  closest,  in  all  respects,  with  this 
species.    There  is  the  same  complete  spread  of  the  w-ing,  when  the  ends 
of  the  outer  quills  show  spaces  between  them — the  same  heavy  y^^ 
swift  and  steady  course,  accomplished  with  an  alternation  of  a  few  en- 
ergetic strokes,  and  a  period  of  sailing  with  stiffly  motionless  wing^^ 
until  the  inqmlse  is  si)ent.    A  point  in  which  the  Sage  Grouse  difif*?^ 
from  the  Sharp-tailed,  if  not  also  from  every  other  one  of  our  Grouse,  is 
that  it  never  takes  to  the  trees,  its  exclusively  terrestrial  habits  bei«?i 
indeed,  a  necessity  arising  in  the  nature  of  the  country  it  inhabits. 

The  Qgg  of  the  Sage  Fowl  may  be  recognized  at  a  glance  by  its  size 
and  elongated  shape;  it  is  comparatively  narrower  and  more  i)oiute^^ 
than  that  of  any  other  Grouse  of  this  country,  and  our  siiecim^"*' 
selected  from  a  great  number  in  the  Smithsonian  collectiou,  inea^ti**^^ 
respectively,  2.25  by  1.50;  2.10  by  1.60;  2  10  by  1.50;  2.05  by  1.50.    "S^^^ 
shell  tirst  forms  pale  grayish-white,  with  a  faint  greenish  shade,  ^" 
subsequently  becomes  a  grayish  or  greenish-drab  by  acquiring  mor^?^ 
less  of  a  brown  tint;  this  is  spotted  with  chocolate-brown,  mo8tl>'^? 
specks  and  minute  dots,  pretty  evenly  and  rather  thickly  distribim^^^' 
sometimes  very  sparsely  so  marked,  and  occasionally  with  larger  ^Iji  , 
(size  of  a  split  pea)  tending  to  a  circular  shape,  with  sharp  edges.    ^^^ 
same  circularity  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  markiui^* 

An  interesting  law  affecting  egg-coloration  may  be  deduced  ft^^ 
examiiiation  of  eggs  which,  like  those  of  all  our  Grouse  and  many  o^^*^ 
birds,  are  colorless,  or  of  uniform  color  at  first,  yet  variously  mar^^ 
whoD  laid.     In  such  cases,  probably  without  exception,  the  markit^-^ 
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are  entirely  upon  the  surface,  and  consequently  appear  of  the  same  color, 
only  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the  depth  of  the  pigment  de[)08- 
ited.  The  shell  being  entirely  formed  in  an  upper  portion  of  the  oviduct, 
where  there  are  no  cells  for  the  elaboration  of  special  pigments,  these 
various  colorations  are  never  obscured  by  being  overlaid  with  shell  sub- 
stance 5  whereas  in  those  cases  where  special  coloring  matter  is  early 
laid  down,  during  the  formation  of  the  shell,  we  have  different  sets  of 
spots,  some  in  the  shell,  others  on  its  surface,  th,e  former  being  those  so 
often  conventionally  described  as  ''lilac,"  'Maveuder,''  «Scc.,  but  being  in 
reality  the  various  browns  and  reds,  like  those  of  the  surface,  only  over- 
laid with  the  white  or  whitish  calcareous  substance. 

The  young  Sage  Fowl  shows  features  parallel  with  those  of  the  young 
Sharp-tailed,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  aflQnity  of  the  two.  We 
find  the  same  sharp,  white  shaft-lines  in  various  places  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  the  same  brown  speckling  of  the  plumage  of  the  breast.  We 
find,  at  a  very  early  age,  indication  of  the  future  black  abdominal  area 
in  a  dark  brown  patch  on  the  belly. 

PEDICECETES  PHASIANELLUS  var.  COLUMBIANUS,  (Ord,)  Cs, 

Soathern  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

a.  pJutmanellus  proper. 

Tetraophasianelluej'Lzsif.fSyQt.'S at,  i,  lOtli  ed.  1758,  \€0  {T.  urogallus  B,y  phananellus, 
of  12tli  ed.  p.  273).— FoRST.,  Pbilos.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  pp.  394,  495.— Gw.,  Syst.  Nat. 
i,  17bd,  747.— Latu.»  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  635. — Sab.,  App.  Frank.  Joiirn.  p.  680. — 
Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1828,  37 ;  text  of  ^  from  Arctic  America,  but  110/  tbe  plate. 

Tttno  {Centroctrcus)  phasianellus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  301  (relates  cbiefly  to 
the  present,  thougb  including  the  following  variety). 

^(^iiooaeteit  phasianellus,  Elliot,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1^2y  403  (not  of  United  States  writ- 
ers).— Muii.,  Edinb.  Journ.  1859.— Guay,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mus.  v,  1807,  88.— Dall 
&  Bann.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  287  (Yukon). 

PtdktceteH  piiwtianeUus,  CouES,  Key,  1872. 234.— B.  B.  «fc  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 434,  pi.  69,  f.  3. 

^edwcfP/o?  kennicottii,  Suck.,  Pr.  Phihi.  Acad.  1861,  p.  361. 

^g-iailed  Grouse  (  Urogallua  minor) j  Ei>w.,  iii,  117. 

Skmrp-tailed  Grouse,  Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  306. 

b.  columbianus, 

^huianwf  columManus^  Ord,  Gutbrie*H  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  1815,  317  (based  on  Colombian 

Pheasant  of  Letcia  and  Clarke,  ii,  180). 
^ei^oeaetes  columbianuSf  Elliot,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1862,  403;  Monog.  Tctr.  pi.— Hold,- 

AiKEX,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  208. 
^tdiacetes  columbiannSj  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  532. 
^tHaxetes  phasianellus  var.  columbiantis,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  234. — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 

iii,  1872,  181.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  436,  pi.  60,  f.  1. 
^^^Bbmo phasianellus,  Okd,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  1815,  317?— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  127; 

Am.  Orn.  iii,  1828,  37,  pi.  19  (not  description  of  <? ,  which  was  from  Arctic 

America).— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  6()9.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  569,  pi.  1^2; 

Syn.  1839,205;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  110,  pi.  298.— Newh.,  P.  R.  R.  Rop.  vi,  ia57, 

94.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  ia58,  4:35.— Tit ippe,  Pr.  E.  Inst.  1871,  118  (Minnesota). 
^ediocaetea  phasianellua,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  626.— Coop.  «fc  SnCK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Tor.  1860, 

223.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  123.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Tiuppe, 

Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  XV  1872  240. 
-^fdia^teftphasia'nelh^,  Hayi>.,  Rep.  1862,  172.— Mehii.,  Rep.  U.  S.  G.  S.  Ter.  1872,  699. 
^ctrao  urophaManellus,  DouOL.,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  1829,  136. 

Bab, — Of  tbe  northern  variety,  or  true  phasianelluSy  the  interior  of  Britisb  America, 
^••t  to  Hudson's  Bay,  north  and  west  to  Fort  Yukon,  south  nearly  to  the  United  States 
^Ondary,  where  it  shades  into  var.  cohimbianus.  The  latter  inhabits  the  western  por- 
^'^otis  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  all  of  Dakota,  thence  diagonally  across  Nebraska 
^<1  Kansas  to  Colorado,  thence  in  suitable  districts  across  the  country  to  the  Sierra 
"Nevada  and  Cascade  Ranges. 
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List  of  specimens. 


19173 

195 

19174 

225 

19175 

223 

19170 

224 

19177 

21)4 

19178 

220 

Roscbnd  Creek. 

Deer  Creek 

do 

do 

do 


9 
9 
9 


Sept. 

8,  1861 

Jan. 

5,  1800 

Jan. 

1,1860 

Jan. 

7,  1800 

Dec. 

29,  1859 

Jan. 

11,  1860 

G.  H.Trook.. 

F.  V.  Haydeu . 
do 

G.  H.  Trook  . 

do 

F.V,  Haydeu. 


16.50 
17.00 


19.00 
19.00* 


2ri.50 
25.00 


29.00 


9.01 
8.0( 


9.0( 
9.5i 


Lieutenant  Warren^ 8  Expedition. — 5420,  Fort  Union ;  5421,  5422,  mouth  of  Vermilu 
River ;  5442,  5443,  Fort  Pierre. 

Later  Expeditions,— b4'S2G,  Wyoming;   60463,  Le  Bout^  Creek;  61792-3,  Port  Ne 
River,  Idaho. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  became  somewhat  involved  when 
was  found  necessary  to  distinguish  by  name  the  two  geographical  races  which  const 
tnte  the  species.  Prior  to  1861  there  was  supposed  to  be  but  a  single  kind,  the  Tetn 
pliasianeUuH  of  authors.  At  that  time  examination  of  numerous  specimens  from  Arct 
America,  and  their  compariscm  with  the  ordinary  bird  of  the  United  States,  showed  U 
existence  of  two  forms  of  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  and  the  northern  variety  was  pablisbt 
by  Dr.  Suckley  as  a  new  species  under  the  name  of  Pediocaetes  kennicottii.  The  foUc 
ing  year,  however,  Mr.  Elliot  showed  that  this  northern  form  was  really  the  one  n^ 
which  Liuno'.us  originally  based  the  name  of  Tetrao  phasiatiellus,  and  that  it  was  t: 
southern  one,  therefore,  that  required  to  be  distinguished  by  a  separate  name.  ^ 
very  properly  adopted  for  the  latter  the  term  cotumbianvs,  after  Ord,  whose  bird  i^ 
the  "  Columbian  Pheasant "  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  unquestionably  our  common  8b^q 
tailed  Grouse.  Dr.  Suckley  and  Mr.  Elliot,  alike  right  in  distinguishing  the  two  vai- 
ties,  went  too  far  in  supposing  them  to  be  different  species ;  for,  as  stated  in  the  *'Eej 
p.  234,  they  are  simply  geographical  races  shading  into  each  other,  as  I  shall  poij 
out  more  particularly  in  this  article.  To  the  northern,  British  American,  fbn 
belongs  the  name  Tetrao  phasianell us  of  Liunn*.us,  and  of  those  early  writers  whodrei 
their  inspiration  from  him,  as  well  as  the  Pediocaies  phaaianeUus  of  those  Iat«  writen 
whose  notices  are  based  upon  the  same  bird.  To  the  southern  form,  var.  columbianiUf 
belongs  the  name  Tetrao  phasianellus,  or  Pedicreetes  phasianeUuSy  of  those  writers  who 
refer  to  the  United  States  bird.  Certain  authors,  however,  obviously  include  hoik 
forms  in  their  articles;  thus  Bonaparte,  m  the  American  Ornithology,  describes tho 
male  from  Arctic  America,  and  figures  the  female  var.  columhianus  from  the  United 
States  ;  while  Richardson,  whoso  account  relates,  of  course,  chiefly  to  the  northeni 
bird,  includes  tho  southern  in  his  statement  that  the  species  is  found  down  to  latitude 
41^  on  the  Missouri. 

But  such  bibliographical  points,  the  establishing  of  which  is  a  part 
of  the  drudgery  the  closet  naturalist  musrt;  perform,  have  little  or  no 
general  interest,  and  we  willingly  turn  to  a  more  inviting  aspect  of  our 
subject,  the  proper  natural  history  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  While 
some  descriptions  of  the  colors  of  the  bird  have  been  minute  even  to 
tediousness,  no  one,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  sufficiently  explicit  in 
regard  to  certain  points  of  structure  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained  in  examining  the  freshly-killed  bird,  or  respecting  the 
changes  of  plumage.  If,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the  egg-sliell^  which  ex* 
ists  but  a  few  days,  is  very  differently  colored  at  different  periods  of  iti 
existence,  what  variation  may  we  not  expect  to  find  in  the  coloration  o1 
the  bird  itself,  which  lives  for  several  years  ?  We  will  begin  by  notinj 
those  dift'ereuces  which,  owing  to  the  operation  of  climatic  influena'8 
subsist  between  the  average  bird  of  Arctic  America  and  that  of  th 
United  States  prairies.  That  these  two  are  not  distinct  species,  bn 
only  geographical  varieties  of  the  same  species,  will  be  as  evident  to  th 
sportsman  and  amateur  naturalist  from  their  {)oints  of  \*iew  as  it  is  t 
the  technical  scientist  from  his. 

The  northern  variety,  or  true  phasianellu^j  is  much  darker*  and  moi 
heavily  colored  than  its  southern   representative,  var.  colunibia»u 

*  The  cggn  of  this  northern  form  differ  from  those  of  the  southern  in  a  manner  anal 
gous  to  the  difference  in  plumajre,  averaging  decidedly  darker  and  browuer  drab,  aom 
iiines  attainiug  a  chocolate-brown  color,  and  showing  greater  tendency  to  spotting. 
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There  is  mnch  less  of  the  buff,  tawny,  or  brownish-yellow  variegation, 
80  conspicuous  in  the  latter.    The  general  colors  might  be  called  brown- 
ish-black and  white  in  the  former,  the  markings  disposed  in  a  pattern 
common  to  both  varieties,  yet  the  fulvous  of  var.  columbianus  assuming 
a  dark  brown  cist.    In  the  northern  bird  the  angular  dark-markings 
on  the  white  ground  of  the  under  parts  are  almost  black,  and  acutely 
arrow-head  shaped  for  the  most  part ;  in  the  southern,  these  markings 
are  much  lighter  brown,  and,  excepting  generally  the  hinder  ones,  have 
a  more  rounded  outline.    In  the  northern  bird  the  throat  is  white, 
speckleil  with  blackish  ;  in  the  southern  it  is  tawny,  and  nearly  or  quite 
unmarked.    Now  these  are  the  prominent  characteristics,  as  they  obtain 
in  the  more  strongly  marked  examples.    But  it  nuist  be  remembered 
that  they  are  mixed  and  obscured  in  every  degree  in  the  complete  and 
gentle  intergradation  which  obtains  between  the  two  varieties,  proving 
them  to  be  but  a  single  species.    Along  the  United  States  northern 
boundary,  and  rather  to  the  northward,  specimens  are  more  or  less  per- 
fectly intermediate  between  the  two  extremes  above  noted.    There  is, 
moreover,  in  both  forms,  such  a  difference  between  the  breeding  and 
the  autumnal  plumages  (the  latter  being  the  lighter),  as  to  further 
prove  the  impossibility  of  specific  distinctions  being  established.    Birds 
that  I  killed  in  June  and  July  along  the  northern  border  of  Dakota, 
decide<lly  approached  the  dark  northern  form ;  their  offspring,  shot  in 
the  same  locality  the  following  September,  when  they  were  full  grown, 
very  clearly  pertained  to  the  southern.    They  were  all,  indeed,  mu(;h 
lighter  than  the  heaviest  colored  arctic  birds ;  but  the  old  ones  had  the 
white  and  speckled  instead  of  buff'  throat,  and  so  had  the  young  ones 
through  the  summer;  they  only  assumed  the  buff  throat,  and  thus  dis- 
tinctively showed  their  relationship  with  the  southern  form,  after  the 
September  moult.    Speaking  geographically,  as  well  as  zoologically,  it 
^*  impossible  to  assign  limits  to  the  two  iorms.    All  the  United  States 
specimens  I  have  seen,  however,  are  unquestionably  var.  columbianus  ; 
^nd  we  may  fis  well  conventionally  fix  its  limit  along  our  present  politi- 
^1  boundary,  although  the  other  variety  only  attains  it^j  special  char- 
^teristics  in  all  their  purity  considerably  further  north. 

The  northern  line  of  distribution  of  var.  columbianus  being  thus  deter- 
mined, we  have  to  note  its  dispersion  in  other  directions.    Its  eastern 
Wiiiit  offers  interesting  considerations  of  a  different  character;  for  in 
^bis  direction  we  find  the  bird  to  have  been  affected,  not  by  climatic 
*^fluence  modifying  its  physical  characters,  but  by  less  obscure  agencies 
operating  to  gradually  restrict  its  range.    The«e  agencies  are  directly 
^^nsequent  uiK)n  the  advance  of  civilization,  which,  very  singularly, 
t^nshes  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  continually  westward,  and  at  the  same 
^ime  carries  along  with  it  the  Pinnated  Grouse.    Tliere  is  abundant 
^xidence  that  the  Sharp-tailed  once  ranged  much  further  east  than  it 
^oes  now ;  and  so  rapidly  is  it  being  driven  westward  that  a  decided 
^kauge  has  been  affected  within  the  memory  of  those  now  living.    How 
^^r  eastward  it  may  have  once  ranged  is  uncertain.     We  have  in  the 
^^^rlier  accounts  some  vague  and  evidently  not  reliable  allusions  to  the 
^harp-tailed  Grouse  as  an  inhabitant  of  Virginia.    This  may  or  may  not 
l^avebeen  the  case,  most  probably  it  was  an  entire  mistake;  and  yet 
'tliere  is  no  ^  priori  reason  against  it.    The  Sharp-tailed  is  no  more 
Exclusively  a  prairie-bird   than   the  Pinnated,  which  we  know  once 
T^oged  across  the  whole  country,  and  lingers  to  this  day  in  certain 
Jeolated  localities  in  the  Middle  States  and  even  New  England.    Under 
*?ter  and  more  authentic  dates  we  find  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  men- 
^Oiied  by  Audubon,  in  1838,  as  "  accidental  in  the  uoitVie^ii^  ^«kx\a»  ^1 
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Illinois."  This  leads  to  the  inference  that  not  long  previously  the  bii 
inhabited  all  suitable  prairie  land  of  Michigan,*  Minnesota,  and  low: 
intervening  between  the  point  indicated  and  its  present  habitat.  Wh;.^  ^ 
this  now  is  I  am  able  to  show  with  accuracy,  thanks  to  the  kindness  ^ 
several  friends,  who  have  noted,  in  Minnesota,  a  gradual  restriction  ^ 
the  Sharp-tailed  and  corresponding  advance  of  the  Pinnated.  My  friei  ...^j^j 
Surgeon  J.  F.  Head,  United  States  Army,  writes  me  that  General  H.  ^£j 
Sibley,  a  keen  sportsman  and  pretty  accurate  scientific  observer,  ^^^{i^, 
lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  River  long  before  St  Paul  ^^^pa^ 


settled,  states  that  formerly  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  was  the  prevail^  j^^ 
if  not  the  only,  species  there,  and  that  it  has  been  replaced  by  T.  cu^z^fj^ 
within  his  own  memory.    A  pjiper  which  Dr.  Head  prepared  in  1  ^^ 
gave  2\  cupido  as  the  Grouse  about  Fort  Kipley,  Minnesota,  but  he  Is^-f^/y 
told  me  that  this  was  a  mistake,  the  bird  of  that  vicinity  being  thei^  the 
Sharp-tailed,  and  the  Pinnated  being  only  just  now  approaching   that 
locality.    For  in  September,  1873,  the  Doctor,  with  some  friends,  shot  a 
young  but  full-grown  solitary  T.  cupido — "  so  far  as  I  know,"  he  wnteg, 
*'the  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  this  vicinity.    The  place  Tras 
remote  from  any  cultivated  ground ;  and  within  a  few  minutes  several 
individuals  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  were  shot.''    In  another  comma- 
cation  kindly  offered  me.  Dr.  Head  states  further:  "The  Sharp  tailed 
Grouse  is  found  in  great  abundance  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Red 
River  of  the  North .    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    the  Grouse  now  inhabiting  the  region 
about  St.  Paul  is  the  T.  cupido — a  few  of  the  Sharp-tailed  are  stiU 
found  near  White  Bear  Lake,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  this  citS* 
The  dividing  line  between  T.  cupido  and  T.  phasianellus  runs  probably 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthott>'» 
bending  thence  to  the  southwest,  or  in  the  direction  of  Yanktou.     ^* 
cupido  appears  to  replace  the  other  as  the  wheat-fields  advance." 

The  accuracy  of  this  line  determined  by  Dr.  Head  is  verified  by  otU.^^ 
observations.    Its  southi(?e«f  trend  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Trippe,  as  abo^® 
cited,  who  believes  that  the  Sharp-tailed  scarcely  t  com^s  into  low^j 
and  more  particularly  by  my  own  observations,  between  Fort  Rand  ^»4 
and  Yankton.    In  this  stretch  of  seventy -five  miles  along  tne  Misso*:*^ 
the  normal  dividing-line  runs  somewhere — the  two  species  interdigi  ^^ 
ting,  however,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  be  precisely  fixed.   H*:^^ 
many  Sharp-tailed,  if  any,  are  still  found  about  Yankton,  1  cannot  8J«-5j 
but  there  the  Pinnated  is  the  prevailing  form,  and  so  numerous  tha'^  * 
have  known  them  to  be  trapped  and  used  instead  of  tame  Pigeons  i«=^  * 
shooting-match.     Starting  up  the  river  they  accompany  us  part  of  ^^^ 
day,  till  suddenly  one  of  the  "  White-bellies"  whirs  up  from  the  to^^' 
side,  and  we  are  soon  fairly  among  them.    At  Fort  Randall  they  ^•'^ 
the  prevailing  species;  so  nearly  exclusively,  that  in  the  course  of  *^J 
six  months'  residence  there,  I  never  became  aware  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  other,  excepting  in  three  instances,  although  oflBcers  and  others 
beside  myself,  did  a  good  deal  of  shooting.    The  Cupidones  are  unqac»- 
tionably  creeping  up  the  Missouri,  just  as  the  Quail  have  already  don^ 
although  they  have  not,  apparently,  as  yet  progressed  quite  so  far;  and 
with  their  advance,  the  Sharp-tailed  are  probably  receding  along,  this 
line  as  elsewhere.    There  may  be  some  antagonism,  or  other  incompati- 
bility, between  the  two  species;  but  more  probably  the  different  con- 
ditions of  environment,  induced  by  the  settling  of  the  country,  are  the 

*  Fort  William^  on  the  iiortheru  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  is  among  the  earlier 
localities  cited. 

t  But  I  am  reliably  informed  of  its  occurrence,  with  Cupidonia,  in  nortbweetem  po^ 
tions  of  Iowa. 
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main  cause  of  the  change — what  the  Pinnated  likes  best  being  not  to 
tbe  taste  of  the  other.  Just  as  the  Quail  is  a  ''  home  bird,"  loving  the 
stubble-field  and  hay-rick  near  the  owner's  house,  so  the  Pinnated  pre- 
fers to  glean  over  cultivated  fields,  while  the  wilder  Sharp-tailed  clings 
to  itA  native  heath.  The  railroad  will  take  the  former  along  and  warn 
away  tbe  latter. 

Proceeding  now  nearly  due  south,  we  find  the  line  of  distribution 
(however  it  may  lead  to  the  right  or  left,  according  to  the  nature  of 
special  locality)  gives  over  the  greater  portion  of  Nebraska  to  this 
species,  and  passes  nearly  through  the  middle  of  Kansas  to  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Hays,  where  the  bird  was  found  by  Mr.  Allen.    This  is  the 
easteramost  point  in  this  latitude  that  I  have  ascertained,  and  may 
represent  the  southernmost  limit  of  distribution,  or  nearly  so — about 
380.    From  the  line  above  sketched  the  species  reaches  across  the 
entire  country,  in  suitable  regions,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
of  California,  and  of  the  continuation  of  the  same  range  into  Oregon 
and  Washington — the  Cascades.    It  does  not,  apparently,  cross  this 
range  into  the  valleys  on  the  west  side;  nor  has  It  been  found  in 
California  quite  so  far  south  as  in  Kansas  and  Colorado — not  quite  to 
latitude  4(P.    In  fact  it  has  only  lately  been  included  in  the  fauna  of 
that  State.    Dr.  Newberry  saw  it  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Fort 
Beading,  near  Canoe  Creek,  on  the  prairie  near  Pitt  River,  about  the 
Klamath  Lakes,  and  in  the  Des  Chutes  basin  to  the  Dalles.     In  Wash- 
ington Territory  Dr.  Cooper  says  it  is  found  onlj'^  in  the  low  alluvial 
prairies  of  the  streams  emptying  into  the  Columbia  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains ;  but  this  restriction  i>robably  requires  to  be  removed.    He 
Uientions  an  interesting  fact  in  contrast  of  the  present  bird  and  the 
^]ne  Grouse  (Tetrao  ohscur us):  "They  shun  high  grounds  and  forests 
©Btirely ;  and  within  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  I  have  seen  both  these 
^nd  the  Blue  Grouse  (which  avoids  open  plains  altogether)  as  I  passed 
ftt)m  prairie  to  forest."    Dr.  Suckley  noticed  the  "exceeding  abundance" 
Of  the  species  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  to  the  Cascades, 
"Wherever  there  is  open  country  and  a  sufficiency  of  food.    The  bird  is 
(>robably  nowhere  more  numerous  than  in  the  regions  where  I  have  had 
Opportunity  of  studying  it,  namely,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Kandall  on 
trhe  Missouri,  from  October  to  May ;  at  Fort  Pembina,  on  the  Ked  River, 
in  Jane,  and  at  various  points  along  the  Souris  or  Mouse  Kiver,  Dakota, 
Coring  the  rest  of  the  year. 

We  may  begin  with  the  egg,  and  will  take  it  a  little  earlier  in  its 

history  than  usual.    High  up  the  oviduct,  when  the  shell  first  forms,  it 

is  of  a  uniform  pale,  dull  green  color.    The  first  one  I  ever  saw  was  of 

^his  description;  it  wa«  brought  to  me  as  having  been  "cut  out  of  a 

l^rairie  Chicken,"  which  I  could  scarely  credit,  though  I  could  not  help 

l)elieving  my  informant ;  and  as  the  egg  had  been  boiled,  I  set  it  down 

Xo  this  having  somehow  changed  the  color.    Soon  after,  however,  I 

3kiUed  a  hen  off  her  nest,  and  found  in  her  a  duplicate  of  the  first 

specimen.    As  the  egg  passes  down  it  acquires  a  deposit  of  brown  pig- 

:iuent,  which,  mingled  with  the  green,  or  overlying  it,  produces  the 

characteristic  olive  or  drab  tint  of  the  mature  egg.    When  this  brown 

'MA  in  less  quantity,  a  pale,  dull  drab,  nearly  uniform,  results;  when  in 

excess,  the  tint  is  a  darker  olive,  and  in  most  specimens,  further  deposit 

of  brown,  not  fairly  mixed  with  the  original  green,  produces  a  minutely 

clotted  eggy  the  dark  brown  being  picked  into  the  shell,  as  it  were,  in 

points.    These  markings  are  rarely,  if  ever,  aggregated  into  spots  of 

^ny  considerable  size  (any  larger  than  a  pin's  head),  and  are  uniformly 

distributed;    at  least  I  have  seen  no  specimens  otliet\N\«>vb  \x\vi\>ift^. 
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During  incubation  tbey  usually  acquire  a  variety  of  scratcbes  or  other 
abrasious,  in  wbicb  the  pale  underlying  color  appears.  The  eggs  are 
shaped  like  those  of  the  common  hen  (though  more  pointed,  and  nearer 
a  perfect  oval),  and  vary  as  much,  in  size  and  shape,  as  those  of  the 
bauie  breed  of  domestic  fowl  commonly  do.  They  are  always  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Pinnated  Grouse.  They  measure  from  1.00  to 
1.80  inches  in  length  by  1.20  to  1.30  in  breadth,  averaging  about  1.75 
by  1.25.  (Thirty  specimens  measured.)  The  clutch  varies  greatly,  as 
usual  in  the  cases  of  those  birds  which  lay  many  eggs.  The  largest 
number  I  ever  found  in  a  nest  was  thirteen,  but  I  suppose  a  few  more 
may  sometimes  be  laid.  The  fewest  I  have  noticed,  after  incubation 
had  commenced,  showing  that  no  more  would  have  been  laid,  was  five. 
In  the  latitude  of  Pembina  they  are  laid  late  in  May  and  thix>ugh  part 
of  June* — probably  a  little  earlier  farther  south. 

But  we  have  come  to  s])eak  of  the  eggs  without  reference  as  yet  to 
the  i)reliminjiries  needful  for  their  production.    The  Grouse  revive  from 
the  stolid  and  apathetic  mood  in  which  they  pass  the  winter  early  in 
the  spring — often  previous  to  the  severe  snow-storms  and  cold  that  may 
prevail  in  April  in  part  of  the  regions  they  inhabit,  and  the  earliest 
indication  of  their  renewed  activity  is  their  sexual  excitement.     I  shall 
never  forg(»t  the  first  time  their  strange  booming  fell  upon  my  ear — a 
new  exj)erience  to  me,  thougbl  had  for  months  been  familiar  with  the 
birds  under  the  influence  of  their  winter  regime.    It  was  on  the  1st  o 
Ai)ril,  and  I  think  that  had  the  birds  awakened  sooner,  the  fact  woul 
not  have  escaped  me.    It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Randall.    I  w 
miles  awiiy  from  the  fort  or  any  other  human  habitation,  whither  I  ha 
gone  into  lonely  bivouac  the  night  before  to  make  sure  of  securing  som     ^ 
wild  fowl  at  tiie  break  of  day.    Awakened  before  it  was  light  by  tlfc_   ^ 

sonorous  cries  of  the  wild  fowl  making  for  the  reedy  lake  where  I  ha <{ 

encamped,  I  arose — there  was  no  need  to  dress — pushed  oft'  into  th^e 
expanse  of  reeds  in  a  light  canoe  I  had  brought  with  me,  and  with 
gun  across  my  knees,  sat  quietly  waiting  for  light  to  come.  The  sen 
of  loneliness  was  opi)ressive  in  the  stillness  that  preceded  moruin  jp, 
broken  only  by  the  quack  or  plash  of  the  Wild  Duck,  and  the  dista^^it 
honking  of  a  train  of  Wild  Geese  winnowing  their  sinuous  way  afar.  I 
felt  desolate — almost  lost — and  thought  how  utterly  insignificant  raaBin 
is  in  comparison  with  his  self-assertion.  The  grand  blufl's  of  the  M  "■8- 
souri,  rising  past  each  other  interminably,  were  before  me  in  shado^^^y 
outline,  that  seemed  to  change  and  threaten  to  roll  upon  me;  all  aroa  ^^^l 
stretched  the  waste  of  reeds,  secret,  treacherous,  limitless — unmov^^» 
yet  whispering  to  the  water  about  their  foots  with  a  strange  trickliK.  ^g* 
But  the  light  came  on;  the  distant  hills  took  shape  and  settled  in  fi  "^n^ 
gray  outline  against  the  sky,  and  a  breath  of  fresher,  purer  air,  im  -^s- 
senger  of  morning,  passed  over  the  lake,  dispelling  the  vaiwrs  tBi-^^^^ 
hung  reluctant,  and  causing  the  reeds  to  sway  in  graceful  salute  to  -«Jie 
coming  sun.  A  Sparrow  chirped  from  her  perch  with  joy ;  a  Field  Lae«rfe 
rose  from  her  bed  in  the  gi*ass,  tuning  her  limpid  pipe  to  a  son^cof 
gladness;  and  the  wild  fowl  plashed  about  right  heartily,  when  ^^^ 
highest  hill-top  was  touched  with  gold,  and  another  and  another,  till 
the  scene  was  illumined  to  the  very  bosom  of  the  lake.  The  featht^Tw/ 
orchestra  sounds  never  so  impressive  as  when  it  ushei^s  in  the  d^'V 

•  Says  Dr.  Snckloy :  ''At  Fort  Dalles,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1855,  a  young  bird,  scarcv/jr 
two  days  old,  was  broiij;bt  to  me.    This  early  incubation  would  lead  us  to  suspect  tbit 
the  speeies,  in  favorable  situations,  has  two  or  more  broods  during  the  season."   Bat 
this  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  any  locality  I  have  observed  the  birds — ^they  havotll 
they  can  do  to  get  one  brood  off  their  hands  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 
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never  so  fine  and  complete  as  when  familiar  voices  sing  the  higher  notes 
to  the  strange  deep  bass  of  the  Grouse;  heard  for  the  first  time,  as  it 
was  on  this  occasion,  the  eft'ect  is  indescribable.     No  one  could  say 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  nor  how  many  birds,  if  more  than  one,  pro- 
duced it;  the  hollow  reverberations  filled  the  air,  more  like  the  lessen- 
ing echoes  of  some  great  instrument  far  away,  than  the  voice  of  a  bird 
at  hand.    I  listened  to  this  grand  concert,  absorbed  in  the  reflections  it 
stirred  within  me,  no  longer  alone,  but  in  company  1  love,  till  the  boom- 
ing fell  less  frequently  upon  my  ear,  and  then  ceased — it  was  broad 
day;  the  various  birds  were  about  their  homely  avocations,  aud  1  must 
betake  myself  to  practical  concerns. 

Thus,  in  no  faltering  accents  of  timid  expectancy,  but  in  the  bold  tone 
of  assured  success,  the  Grouse  calls  upon  his  intended  mate  to  forget 
the  shyness  that  will  no  longer  serve  their  purpose;  nor  does  the  invi- 
tation lack  defiance  to  a  rival  who  may  presume  to  dispute  his  rights. 
At  the  rallying  cry  the  birds  assemble,  in  numbers  of  both  sexes,  at 
some  favorable  spot,  and  a  singular  scene  ensues  as  the  courtship  pra- 
gresses.    There  is  a  regular  "  walk-around,"  as  ludicrous,  to  the  disin- 
terested observer,  as  some  of  the  performances  on  the  comic  stage.    The 
birds  run  about  in  a  circle,  some  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left,  crossing 
each  other's  path,  passing  and  repassing  in  stilted  attitudes,  stopping 
to  bow  and  squat  iu  extravagant  postures,  and  resuming  their  course, 
till  one  would  think  their  heads  as  well  as  their  hearts  were  lost.    But 
this  is  simply  their  way,  and  they  amuse  themselves  in  such  fashion  till 
the  affair  is  settled.    The  cocks  have  bristled  and  swelled,  strutted  and 
ftnght,  till  some  have  proven  their  claims  to  first  choice,  and  others  have 
0)ncluded  to  take  what  they  can  get.    Their  subsequent  history,  I  am 
fiorry  to  state,  is  neither  particularly  creditable  to  themselves  uor  of 
absorbing  interest  to  us.    Leaving  them  to  go  about  their  business  in 
tteir  usual  humdrum  way,  let  us  look  to  what  now  occupies  their  mates. 
A  nest  will  soon  be  required  for  her  eggs,  and  the  hen  has  to  select 
Citable  premises,  though,  being  an  architect  of  only  the  humblest 
^^der,  she  has  little  building  work  to  do ;  and,  moreover,  not  being 
?^tidious,  her  choice  is  made  without  difficulty.     I  have  found  the  nests 
^  such  various  locations  that  I  can  hardly  determine  what  her  prefer- 
^ce  is,  if,  indeed,  she  have  any.    I  suppose  the  site  depends  much  upon 
circumstances.    She  will  enter  a  tract  overgrown  with  the  low,  scrubby 
^llow  bushes,  so  abundant  in  our  higher  latitudes,  and  settle  beneath 
JUe  of  these ;  she  will  ramble  along  the  edge  of  a  wooded  stream  and 
i^ide  in  a  patch  of  tall  weeds ;  she  will  stroll  out  on  the  boundless,  bare 
Pltiirie,  and  take  a  tuft  of  grass  at  random.    But  wherever  she  makes 
^own  her  bed  she  is  solicitous  to  conceal  it,  not  only  from  the  rude 
Stances  of  men,  but  from  the  equally  cruel  eye  of  her  many  four-footed 
^Hemies.    Her  method  of  concealment  is  most  artful — perfected  by  its 
'^itlessness.    With  admirable  instinct,  she  will  avoid  a  place  that  offers 
^Hch  chances  of  concealment  as  to  invite  curious  search ;  her  willow 
^ush  is  the  duplicate  of  a  thousand  others  at  hand ;  her  tuft  of  grass 
On  the  prairie  is  the  counterpart  of  a  million  others  around ;  her  nest 
"^ill  be  found  by  accident  oftener  than  by  design.    And  when,  stooping 
OTer  a  warm  nest  on  the  prairie,  whence  she  has  just  fluttered  in  dis- 
may, we  note  how  exposed  it  seems,  now  that  it  is  fouiid;  we  wonder 
l^ow  the  dozen  blades  of  grass  that  overarch  the  eggs,  or  the  rank  weed 
^bat  shadows  them,  could  have  hidden  the  home  so  effectually  that  we 
Xiearly  trod  upon  the  bird  before  we  saw  her.    She  is  now  but  a  few  yards 
off^  in  plain  view,  amid  the  scrubby  prairie  herbage,  perhaps  squat- 
ting, but  more  likely  moving  away  with  a  swaying  motion  of  the  head 
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at  ea<jh  step.     We  will  not  combine  murder  with  the  robbery  we  are 
about  to  commit,  and  let  us  hope  she  will  be  consoled  in  time.    Lit'tiug 
up  the  e^gs  carefully,  one  by  one,  we  find  the  nest  to  be  merely  a  few  - 
si)ears  of  gniss,  pressed  down  and  somewhat  circularly  arranged  with^^ 
in  all  probability,  a  few  feathers  that  appear  to  have  rather  been  uie.^ 
chanically  detached  from  the  mother  bird  than  laid  down  by  design,    r^ 
the  place  is  near  our  northern  border,  and  early  in  June,  we  shall  prot;;;- 
ably  lind  the  eggs  quite  fresh  ;  but  by  the  third  week  of  that  mout^ 
they  will  be  about  hatching.     At  this  X)eriod  should  we,  for  any  8u(^^ 
cient  reason,  destroy  the  setting  bird,  we  should  find  her  in  sad  plight.^..^ 
her  plumage,  harsh  and  worn,  entirely  gone  from  a  large  space  on  l^^^. 
belly ;  her  flesh  thin  and  flabby,  and  her  crop  containing  only  a  r<iii|. 
buds  of  some  weed  that  grows  close  by  her  nest,  with  some  grasshc^p. 
pers  or  other  insects. 

No  bird  is  a  more  faithful  mother  than  this  Grouse;  no  one  clings  to 
her  eggs  more  steadfastly,  or  guards  her  young  with  more  sedulous  (unu 
In  proof  of  how  close  she  will  set  while  incubating,  let  me  meution  two 
instances  that  came  under  my  observation.    One  poor  bird  was  actually 
trodden  upon  and  killed,  and  some  of  her  eggs  smashed.    On  another 
occasion,  I  drove  a  large  four-mule  ambulance  over  a  nest;  the  aoimals 
shied  as  they  stepped  over  it,  when  the  bird  fluttered  out  from  between 
their  legs.    Stopping  instantly,  I  discovered  the  nest  just  between  the 
hinder  wheels.    The  Grouse  lies  hard  and  close,  never  relinquishing 
hope  of  escaping  observation  until  the  last  moment. 

The  young,  as  usual  among  gallinaceous  birds,  run  about  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  hatched;  and  it  is  interesting  to  witness  the  watchful 
solicitude  with  which  they  are  cherislied  by  the  parent  when  she  first 
leads  them  from  the  nest  in  quest  of  food,  glancing  iu  every  direction, 
in  her  intense  anxiety,  l>st  harm  befall  them.    She  clucks  matronly  to 
bring  them  to  brood  under  her  wings,  or  to  call  them  together  to  scram- 
ble for  a  choice  morsel  of  food  she  has  found.    Should  danger  threaten,  a 
difterent  note  alarms  them ;  they  scatter  in  every  direction,  running,  like 
little  mice,  through  the  grass  till  each  finds  a  hiding  place;  meanwhile, 
she  exposes  herself  to  attract  attention,  till,  satisfied  of  the  safety  of  the 
brood,  she  whirrs  away  and  awaits  the  time  when  she  may  reassemble 
her  family.    In  the  region  where  I  observed  the  birds  in  June  and  July» 
they  almost  invariably  betook  themselves  to  the  dense,  resistent  under- 
brush, which  extends  for  some  distance  outward  from  the  wooded 
streams,  seeking  safety  in  this  all  but  impenetrable  cover,  where  it  waa 
nearly  impossible  to  catch  the  young  ones,  or  even  to  see  them,  until 
they  began  to  top  the  bushes  in  their  early  short  flights.    The  wing  and 
tail-feathers  sprout  iu  a  few  days,  and  are  quite  well  grown  before 
feathers  appear  among  the  down  of  the  body.    The  first  coveys  seep 
able  to  rise  on  wing  were  noticed  early  in  Jidy ;  but  by  the  middle  of  thi^ 
month  most  of  them  fly  smartly  for  short  distances,  being  about  aslarg^^ 
as  Quails.    Others,  however,  may  bo  observed  through  August,  little,  i  ^ 
any,  larger  than  this,  showing  a  wide  range  of  time  of  hatching,  thougL^ 
scarcely  warranting  the  inference  of  two  broods  in  a  season. 

Returning  to  the  newly-hatched  chicks,  we  will  note  their  character — ^ 
istics  as  they  progress  toward  maturity.  The  down  in  which  they  are  ^ 
clothed  when  hatched  is  rather  dingy  yellow,  mottled  on  the  crown,  back, 
and  wings  with  warm  brown  and  black;  it  extends  to  the  toes,  bat  leaves 
a  bare  strip  along  the  hind  edge  of  the  tarsus;  the  bill  and  feet  are  light 
brown.  They  are  about  as  large  as  Bantam  chickens  of  the  same  age,  and 
very  pretty  little  things,  indeed.  They  are  very  quick  in  their  movements, 
scrawbVmg  to  squat  and  hide,  on  the  least  alarm,  even  at  this  early  age. 
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rhe  first  featbers — those  of  the  wings — are  light  brown,  with  broken 
>iack  bars,  and  strong  shaft-Hues  of  pure  white,  as  well  as  edgiug  of 
:lke  same.  The  tail  sprouts  next.  Then  some  brown  feathers  appear  on 
:lie  crown.  Next,  two  broad  strips  of  white  feathers,  with  circular 
ytown  spots,  appear  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  coalescing  and  gradually 
utending  down  the  side;  me^m while  the  scapular  and  dorsal  feathers 
•{)pear,  and  the  feathering  finishes  with  the  neck,  when  the  birds  are 
ibout  one-third  grown.  With  the  final  disappearance  of  the  down  the 
Dirds  are  in  a  plumage  which  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  adults, 
indmay  be  thus  described:  Crown,  warm  rich  brown,  variegated  with 
3lack.  'white  shaft-lines  of  the  upper  plumage  persistent,  making 
sharp,  white,  lengthwise  stripes,  which,  together  with  a  black  area  on 
?ach  feather,  contrast  with  the  fine  gray  and  brown  mottling  of  the 
ipper  parts.  Wing-coverts  and  inner  qiulls  somewhat  like  the  back,  on 
•heir  outer  webs  at  least,  but  with  whitish  spots  along  the  edge,  Sev- 
ifal  inner  tail-feathers  with  a  sliaft-line  of  white,  and  otherwise  mottled 
blackish  and  brown.  Lower  throat  and  breast  with  a  buff'y  sutiusion, 
nd  with  numberless  dark  brown  spots ;  sides,  similar,  but  the  markings 
mgtbeneil  into  streaks.  Bill,  brown  above,  light  colored  below. 
This  plumage  lasts  through  the  greater  part  of  September,  and  is  one 
F  several  distinctive  evidences  of  immaturity.  Sometime  during  this 
lonth  a  moult  occurs,  and  the  perfect  plumage  of  the  fall  and  winter 
•  gained  with  its  completion.  By  the  time  of  the  moult  the  birds  are 
ell  grown — sometimes  full  grown — and  delicate  for  table;  but  it  is 
emUy  fair  to  shoot  them  before  the  change  is  completed.  I  hough  they 
y  well  enough,  they  lack  spirit  and  vigor,  drop  at  a  touch  of  small  shot^ 
Id,  altogether,  try  the  qualities  of  the  sportsman  little  more  than  gun- 
ing  in  a  hen-yard  would.  They  should  be  let  alone  till  they  are 
rooger,  warier,  and  clothed  in  the  fresh,  crisp  plumage  they  are  about 
»  assume,  and  which,  when  completed,  makes  a  bird  like  this: 
Ifeck  without  obviously  peculiar  feathers,  like  those  of  either  of  the 
inuated  or  Buffed  Grouse  or  Sage  Cock,  but  with  a  hidden,  definitely 
rcamscribed  space  on  each  side  of  reddish,  vascular,  and  distensible 
^in,  constituting  an  undeveloped  tympanum,  over  which  lies  a  lateral 
lies  of  slightly  enlarged  feathers.  Head  lightly  crested,  tiie  longest 
others  of  the  crown  falling  on  the  occiput;  a  crescentic  naked  patch 
*eT  each  eye  of  numerous  orange  or  chrome-yellow  fringe-like  pro- 
tases, in  several  parallel  curved  rows.  Bill  and  tcings  of  an  ordinary 
illinaceous  character.  Feet  full-feathered  to  between  the  bases  of  the 
leSy  with  long,  hair  like  plumage  reaching  to  or  beyond  the  end  of  the 
ind  claw.  Toes  above  with  one  row  of  broad,  transverse  scutella,  a 
m  on  each  side  of  smaller  rounded  scales,  and  a  conspicuous  fringe  of 
>my  processes ;  heloic^  bossed  and  scabrous.  Tail  much  shorter  than 
le  wiugs,  normally  of  eighteen  true  rectrices,  of  which  the  central  pair 
•e  soft,  parallel-edged,  and  square-tipped,  ])rojecting  an  inch  or  two 
^yond  the  next  pair;  the  rest  rapidly  graduated,  stiffish,  and  crisp 
nakiug  a  creaking  sound  when  rubbed  together),  and,  though  at  first 
K)ut  straight-edged,  soon  becoming  club  shaped  (with  a  constriction 
ear  the  apex)  by  mutual  attrition.  Sexes  similar,  but  cock  rather 
krger  and  darker  than  the  hen,  with  more  prominent  supraciliary 
apillsB.  Lengthy  18  or  20  inches ;  extent,  24  to  30 ;  wing,  8  to  9 ;  mid- 
le  tail-feathers,  4  to  6 ;  shortest  tail-feathers  (outermost),  about  1^ ; 
iTsi,  2  inches ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  about  the  same ;  culmen  of  bill, 
bout  8 ;  gape  of  bill,  1  to  1 J ;  depth  of  bill  at  base,  i,  or  rather  less. 
^okrs :  Upper  parts  closely  and  pretty  evenly  variegated  with  black- 
^h-brown,  reddish-brown,  and  grayish-brown,  the  pattern  smallest  on 
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the  rump  and  lower  back,  where  the  blackish  is  mostly  in  sharp-angled 
stars ;  the  reddish  most  conspicuous  on  the  upper  back,  and  both  the 
lighter  colors  everywhere  finely  sprinkled  with  blackish.    Wing-coverts 
like  the  upper  back,  but  with  numerous  conspicuous  rounded  white 
spots,  one  on  the  end  of  each  feather.    Crown  and  back  of  neck  nearly 
like  the  back,  but  in  smaller  pattern,  and  the  markings  mostly  trans- 
verse.   An  illy-defined  white  area  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  over  the 
tympanum,  and  slight,  whitish  stripe  behind  the  eye.    Throat,  fine  light 
bufi",  usually  immaculate,  but  sometimes  finely  speckled  quite  across. 
Under  x)arts  white,  more  or  less  tinted  with  buff  toward  the  throat;  the 
breast  with  numerous  regular  dark-brown  U-shaped  spots,  one  on  eacit 
feather;  similar  but  smaller,  sharper,  and  fewer  such  spots  thence  scat^ 
tered  over  most  of  the  under  parts,  only  the  middle  of  the  belly  beings 
left  unmarked.    Long  feathers  of  the  sides  under  the  wings  matcbing- 
the  uj)per  wing-coverts  nearly ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  pore 
white,  not  marked;  flanks  with  bars  or  U-spots  of  dark  brown.    Legs 
grayish- white,  unmarked.    Quills  of  the  wings  fuscous ;  outer  webs  of 
the  secondaries  with  equidistant,  squarish,  white  or  tawny  spot«,  the 
secondaries  tipped  and  imperfectly  twice  or  thriced  barred  with  white, 
and  gradually  becoming  sprinkled  with  the  varied  colors  of  the  back, 
so  that  the  innermost  of  them  are  almost  precisely  like  the  greater 
coverts.    Four  middle  tail-feathers  variegated,  much  like  the  back; 
others  white,  or  grayish- white,  on  the  inner  web,  the  outer  web  being 
mottled;  a  few  under  tail-coverts  spotted,  the  rest  white;  upper  tail- 
coverts  nearly  like  the  rump.    Iris,  light  brown;  bill,  dark  horn-color; 
part  of  under  mandible,  flesh-colored ;  claws,  like  the  bill ;  toes  on  top, 
light  horn-color,  the  soles  darker. 

As  already  intimated,  this  rich  plumage  of  the  fall  and  winter  differs 
a  good  deal  from  that  of  the  breeding  season.  In  summer  there  is 
much  less  of  the  rusty  tinges,  the  colors  being  nearly  blackish,  gray, 
and  white.  The  throat  is  more  nearly  white  and  speckled.  I  have  shot 
(September)  birds  moulting  in  which  the  old  feathers  of  the  throat  were 
of  this  character,  mixed  with  new  ones  of  a  rich,  pure  buff.  There  are 
other  characters;  the  bare  stripe  over  the  eye  is  more  conspicuous,  mow 
pimply,  and  more  brightly  colored.  The  legs  are  very  much  less  heavily 
clothed ;  in  fact,  scarcely  more  feathered  than  those  of  the  Pinnated 
Grouse.  The  tail  of  this  bird  is  among  its  peculiarities,  and  has  occa- 
sioned comment.  The  long  central  pair  of  feathers  api>ear  to  belong  to 
the  coverts,  as  stated  in  my  work,  p.  233,  from  examination  of  dried 
skins  alone;  but  this  is  not  so.  They  are  true  tail-feathers,  implanted 
fairly  in  line  with  the  others,  as  any  one  can  satisfy  himself  on  examin- 
ation of  a  fresh-killed  bird;  the  longest  coverts  belong  to  a  different 
set,  as  shown  by  their  site  as  well  as  form.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  shape  of  the  tail-feathers,  since  they  are  continually  changing  ib&^ 
form  by  wearing  away  in  rubbing  against  each  other.  Before  the  Septem- 
ber moult,  these  feathers  in  the  young-of-t he-year  are  rather  short  and 
indeterminate  in  shape,  and  they  are  all  shed  nearly  simultaneoasiy;  I 
have  shot  birds  without  any  tail  at  all.  The  new  ones  are  generally  ^ 
above  described,  but  constantly  wear;  by  June  following  they  often  be- 
come mere  shafts  with  ragged  edges.  The  decided  tympanum  that  this 
species  possess  has  not  received  sufficient  attention.  In  both  sexes 
during  winter,  and  in  the  female  at  all  times,  it  is  not  conspicuous,  bnt 
during  the  breeding  season  becomes  much  enlarged  in  the  cock,  and 
susceptible  of  very  considerable  distension.  Thus,  it  shows  i)lainly  in  * 
poorly-prepared  dried  skin  now  before  me.  In  investigating  the  natnre 
of  these  air-sacs  I  was  unable,  after  several  trials,  to  find  any  direct 
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nmmunication  with  tbe  wiud  pipe,  and  came  to  tbe  conclusion  that  air 
fas  admitted  from  tbe  Inng  through  an  opening  similar  to  those  by 
which  air  gains  access  to  others  of  the  various  air-cells  in  birds'  bodies ; 
:hat,  therefore,  tbe  tympanum  is  simply  an  exaggerated  cervical  cavity, 
idonging  to  the  general  system  of  i)neumatic  cells.  On  introducing  a 
ifew-pipe  into  the  trachea,  I  could  fully  distend  the  air-sacs,  but  only 
mncidently  with  the  general  inflation  of  the  body  which  ensued. 

Tb  return  to  the  habits  of  this  interesting  bird.  Throughout  the 
«gion  of  the  Eed,  Pembina,  and  Souris  or  Mouse  Rivers,  where  I 
rtiterred  the  birds  during  the  summer,  I  found  them  mostly  in  the 
inderbrnsh  along  the  streams,  which  they  seemed  to  seek  instinctively 
Msffording  the  best  shelter  and  protection,  as  well  as  plenty  of  food. 
Where  they  were  most  abundant  1  frequently  observed  the  "  scratch- 
ing holes''  in  the  bare  earth  among  the  bushes,  where  they  resorted  to 
diut  themselves,  and  most  probably,  in  the  instances  of  ungrown  cov- 
^  to  roost.  Late  in  the  summer  and  in  September,  those  who  cared 
to  shoot  the  tender  young  found  them  to  lie  well  to  a  dog ;  in  fact,  to  lie 
80 close  that  they  were  flushed  with  difficulty  without  one.  No  game 
Mids  could  be  tamer  or  more  readily  destroyed.  Except  when  tempo- 
rarily scattered  by  molestation,  the  coveys  kept  close  together,  and  only 
occasionally  left  the  covert  to  stray  on  the  adjoining  prijirie.  They 
appeared  to  be  feeding  chiefly  on  wild-rose  seeds,  and  those  of  another 
kind  of  plant  equally  abundant  along  the  river-bottoms.  The  majority 
of  these  birds  were  ungrown  up  to  September,  and  scarcely  any  had  at 
that  date  begun  to  assume  their  new  plumage.  Up  to  this  time  I  do 
not  recollect  that  I  ever  saw  one  alight  in  a  tree;  and  they  were  still, 
for  the  most  part,  under  charge  of  the  parent,  as  separate  families, 
rather  than  as  the  indiscriminjite  packs  in  whicli  they  afterward  asso- 
ciate. With  the  advance  of  the  month  these  family  associations  seemed 
to  break  up,  the  change  of  plumage  was  finished,  the  birds  grew  strong 
of  wing,  and  able  in  all  respects  to  look  after  themselves.  No  longer 
solicitous  of  shelter,  they  haunted  the  innumerable  ravines  that  make 
A)wii  to  the  streams,  and  strolled  in  company  far  out  on  the  prairie. 
In  this  region,  at  least,  they  showed  little  wariness  all  through  the 
month.  I  could  generally  walk  up  to  a  covey  in  fair  view  on  the  bare 
prairie,  even  to  within  a  few  feet,  before  they  would  fly,  and  they  sel- 
dom went  far  before  re-alighting.  Their  appearance  when  not  obscured 
^  the  herbage  is  characteristically  peculiar.  They  seem  to  stand  re- 
DMffkably  high  on  their  legs,  and  generally  carry  their  short,  pointed 
tail  somewhat  elevated  5  the  singularity  is  increased  when  the  long  neck 
ta  ontstretched,  as  it  generally  is  when  they  are  on  the  lookout.  On 
^ghting  after  being  flushed,  if  not  much  alarmed,  they  often  stand 
DJOtionless  at  full  height,  but  if  badly  scared,  squat  closely,  and  are  then 
difficult  to  find  if  not  exactly  marked  down.  If  without  a  dog,  one  may 
p888  and  repass  among  them  without  finding  one,  unless  he  happen  to 
stumble  on  them;  and  often,  going  away  after  such  want  of  success, 
i>ne  may  look  back  to  find  the  heads  of  the  whole  lot  raised  above  the 
pass,  intently  regarding  his  retreat.  It  is  astonishing  how  closely  they 
2an  squat — even  laying  the  head  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  appearing 
scarcely  half  their  natural  size.  At  this  season  their  food  appears  to 
>o  chiefly  grasshoppers.  I  have  oi)ened  numbers  to  find  their  crops 
^funmed  with  these  insects,  only  varied  with  a  few  flowers,  weed-tops, 
iQeculent  leaves,  and  an  occasional  beetle  or  spider. 

By  the  first  of  October  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  have  mostly  finished 
he  renewal  of  their  plumage,  are  all  full  grown  and  strong  of  wing; 
heir  habits  are  considerably  modified.    They  grow  wary  and  watchful, 
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flushing  often  at  lonjo:  distances  to  fly  clear  out  of  sight,  and  running 
far  on  the  ground.  They  also  begin  to  alight  on  trees,  a  habit,  however 
not  confliuied  until  somewhat  later,  when  with  the  advance  of  cole 
weather  and  the  failure  of  former  sui)plie8  of  food,  they  assume  tb 
j'outine  of  their  winter  life.  The  close  coveys  of  the  earlier  season  ar^- 
for  the  most  part  broken  up,  and  the  birds  wander  often  alone  in  searc 
of  food.  They  haunt  the  interminable  ravines  along  the  Missouri,  ma 
ing  away  from  the  river-bottoms  in  search  of  food,  but  mostly  returni 
at  evening  to  roost  in  the  trees.  Earl.y  in  the  morning  they  may 
seen  leaving  their  perches  in  straggling  troops,  flying  high  and  swifi 
to  other  feeding  grounds ;  and  again  in  tlie  evening,  if  one  loiter  ben 
the  immense  cotton  woods  where,  during  the  day,  scarcely  a  chicken 
to  be  seen,  he  will  observe  their  return,  till  the  trees  are  almost  covers 
and  the  air  resounds  with  the  hoarse  kukkiilc-J^'JcJc.  Frequently,  in  v 
cold  and  especially  in  falling  weather,  the  Grouse  will  not  leave  t 
perches  during  the  day,  but  may  be  seen  at  any  hour  roosting  qui 
in  the  tops  of  the  tallest  cottonwoods.  They  are  decidedly  not  graes=s_^^jl 
objects  under  these  circumstances.  They  look  very  large,  sha^i^^pj 
defined  among  the  bare  straggling  branches  against  the  gray  sky,  ^^^ 
assume  ungainly  attitudes,  particularly  when  standing  erec^t  on  fc.ft^y^ 
long  legs,  with  outstretched  necks  and  upturned  tails.  Their  behjm^  v/of 
under  these  circumstances  varies  in  a  manner  to  me  inexplicable.  S  «OQje. 
times  a  group  thus  scattered  among  the  tree-toi)s  will  permit  the  close^^ 
apj)roach  desired,  and  more  than  one  may  be  brought  down  befort^  the 
rest  are  oft'  in  alarm ;  not  seldom  one  may  fire  twice  or  thrice  at  the 
same  bii'd  without  dislodging  it,  or  kill  several  without  stirring  from  bis 
tracks.  But  ordinarily  the  chickens'  wits  serve  them  to  better  purpose 
than  this.  As  we  approach,  when  just  beyond  range,  the  crackling  of 
the  underbrush  attracts  the  attention  of  one  of  the  birds,  which  before 
had  been  squatting  ''  like  a  bump  on  a  log" ;  he  rises  on  his  feet  and 
twists  his  neck  around  to  have  a  look.  The  rest  follow  his  example. 
A  moment  more,  the  warning  kuhkukk  sounds,  and  the  nearest  bir^^ 
leaves  his  perch — the  cry  is  taken  up  by  the  rest,  and  the  whole  areof^ 
to  settle  again  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  and  tempt  renewed  pursu^ 
that  is  likely  to  end  as  unsuccessfully.  From  the  sportsman's  standpoin-  ^ 
the  arrangement  is  wholly  unsatisfactory  when  the  birds  behave 
nor  when  they  are  tame  is  it  much  more  attractive ;  for,  unless  a  snpp 
of  meat  be  the  only  point,  dropping  chickens  from  the  trees  is  no  mo: 
exciting  than  robbing  a  henroost.  Killed  under  these  circumstance 
the  food  of  the  Grouse  is  readily  ascertained ;  in  the  dead  of  winter  --^^^ 
consists  chiefly  of  the  beri-ies  of  the  cedar,  and  buds  of  the  poplar  c^^^^ 
Cottonwood  and  willow,  still  closely  sealed,  awaiting  the  coming  C^-^^^ 
spring.  1  have  taken  from  one  crop  a  double-handful  of  such  fooc-^V^^ 
almost  as  dry  as  when  swallowed.  Tbis  diet  does  not  improve  th^^-^. 
quality  of  the  flesh  ;  a  chicken  at  this  season  is  quite  a  different  thin  -^^; 
from  one  killed  earlier  in  the  season.  The  rating  of  the  Grouse  a«a  ^^* 
article  of  food  necessarily  varies,  not  only  with  circumstances,  bir 
according  to  individual  preferences.  T  myself  do  not  esteem  it  v 
highly.  A  tender  young  Grouse,  early  in  the  season,  is  not  to  l>e  de;^ 
pised,  but  all  such  specially-flavored  meat  is  likely  to  soon  beco 
distasteful,  especially  if,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  a  person  has 
forced  upon  a  surfeit  of  it.  Confined  to  Grouse  for  a  few  days,  m 
l)ersons,  I  should  judge,  would  find  relief  in  mess- pork. 

The  mode  of  flight  of  this  species  is  not  peculiar  j  it  rises  with 
startVwg  whirr  from  the  ground,  till  it  attains  a  certain  elevation—: 
straight^  steady  course,  performed  \9Ytt\  ^teat  velocity  by  alternate 
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ing  and  flapping,  are  points  it  sbaros  with  ite  relatives.  The  wing-beats 
are  rapid  and  energetic,  giving  it  an  impulse  that  enables  it  to  sail  long 
distances,  when  the  wings  are  held  stiffly  expanded  to  their  full  extent, 
somewhat  decurved,  and  with  the  points  of  the  quill-feathers  separated. 
The  bird's  voice  is  highly  characteristic.  It  is  so  almost  invariably 
altered  during  flight,  at  particular  moments  with  reference  to  the  de- 
livery of  the  wing-strokes,  that  for  some  time  after  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  birds  I  was  in  doubt  whether  the  sound  were  mechanical 
or  vocal ;  nor  was  the  uncertainty  removed  until  I  had  heard  it  from 
the  birds  at  rest.  The  ordinary  note  of  alarm  is  almost  invariably 
sounded  just  before  the  bird  takes  wing,  whether  from  the  ground  oV 
from  a  tree,  and  is  usually  repeated  with  each  succeeding  set  of  wing- 
beats,  seeming  to  be  jerked  out  of  the  bird  by  its  muscular  efforts.  But 
we  hear  it  also  when,  the  bird  being  at  rest,  it  becomes  alarmed,  yet  not 
sufficiently  to  fly  away;  and  when  a  bird  is  passing  at  full  speed,  sufli 
ciently  near,  we  may  clearly  distinguish  the  mechanical  whimng  sound 
of  its  wings,  as  well  as,  sometimes,  the  creaking  rustle  of  Its  tail-feath 
ere  as  it  turns  its  flight.  When  roosting  at  ease  among  the  trees,  and 
probably  at  other  times,  the  Grouse  have  a  different  set  of  notes — a 
sociable  cackling  or  clucking,  with  which  they  entertain  eaeh  other. 

In  conversation  with  Captain  Hartley,  of  the  Twenty-second  Reginient, 
an  accomplished  sportsman,  well  acquainted  with  the  waysof  onr  game 
birds,  I  was  informed  of  an  interesting  point  of  difference  in  the  habits 
of  this  bird  and  the  Pinnated  Grouse.  In  entering  a  cultivated  field 
tlie  latter  goes  on  foot,  and  may  consequently  be  readily  trailed  by  a 
dog,  while  the  Sharp-tailed  flies  in,  and  is  only  likely  to  be  overhauled 
by  the  dog's  winding  it,  or  coming  accidentally  upon  it.  The  same 
gentleman  has  noted  the  preference  of  this  species  for  the  skirts  of 
woods,  brush,  and  broken  places  generally,  in  contrast  to  the  entirely 
open  places  which  the  Pinnated  Grouse  frequents. 

CUPIDONIA  CUPIDO,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

Pinnated  Grouse;  Prairie  Hen. 

a.  cupido. 

^00  cupidoj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 274  (based  on  Gates.,  iii,  1,  pi.  1 :  Briss.  i,  '212).~ 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1,1788,751.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  6:W.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.iii, 
ISll,  104,  pi.  27.— Bp.,  Ob«.  Wils.  1625,  No,  IS'A;  Syn.  1828,  12(i;  Monog. 
Tetrao,  in  Am.  Phil.  Trans,  iii,  1H:J0,  392.— Nirn\,  Man.i,  18;V2,  662.— AuD.,  Oru. 
Biog.  ii,  1834,  490 ;  v,  1839,  5r)9 ;  pi.  186 ;  Svu.  1839,  204  ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  23,  pi. 
296.— Emmons,  Cat.  B.  Mass.  18*35,  4.— Kocii,  Wicg.  Arcbiv,  1836,  ir>9.— Pkaij., 
Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  355.— Cabot,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  v,  1855,  154  (Long  Island). — 
LiNSL.,  Cat.  B.  Conn.,  Am.  Jonrn.  1843,  264.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Fanna,  1844, 
205'.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  229  (Massacbnsetts).- Woodh.,  Sitgr,  Rep. 
1853,  96  (Arkansas  and  Eastern  Texas).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi.  1858,  439. 

^nofa  cupidoy  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xi,  299.— Gray,  Cat.  <;«//.  Br.  Mns.  1867,  88. 

<^Mpidonia  cupid/)y  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  (;28.— Wiikat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  178  (Ohio, 
few  remaining  in  northwest  portions). — IIayd.,  Rep.  1862, 172  (np  the  Missouri 
to  the  Niobrara).— Sam.,  A  pp.  Secy's  Rep.,  Cat.  B.  Mass.  1864,  p.  11  (Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nanshon). — Allen^  Cat.  B.  Mass.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  ft) 
(nearly  extinct  in  Massachusetts).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  18()6,  2i)l. — 
COUES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  18(58,  287.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  27  (now  very  rare ; 
few  still  in  Monroe  and  Northampton  Counties,  Pa.,  and  New  Jersey  Plains). — 
Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  500  (Western  Iowa,  abundant). — Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181  (Middle  and  Western  Kansas).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 
9.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  240  (Iowa).— Mavn.,  Guide.  1870,  138 
(Massachusetts).- CouES,  Key,  1872,  234,  fig.  148.— B,  B..&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 
440,  pi.  61,  figs,  1,  7. 

<VpWr»»ia  americanaf  Reich.,  Syst.  A  v.  1850,  p.  xxix.— Bp.,  Comptcs  Rend,  xlv,  1857, 428. 
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b  f  pallidicifictm, 

Cupidonia  cupido  var.  pallidicinctus^  Ridgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  446  (Texa^  ^ 

Hab. — Fertile  prairie  country  of  the  United  States,  nearly  to  eastern  foot-bills  of  t 
Rocky  Moiintaiys  in  some  latitudes — especially  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  eastern  half 
Minnesota,  Southeastern  Dakota,  Middle  and  Eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  Arkan     _ 
and  Eastern  Texas.    Var.  palUdicincius  from  Western  Texas.    Still  lingers  in  cert<^^ 
localities  in  the  Middle  States  and  New  England. 

Lieutenant  JVarren^s  Expedition.— io40-4lj  Big  Sioux  River;  5423,  Mouth  of  Niobrc^ 


It  is  well  known  that  formerly  the  Pinnated  Grouse  inhabited  varioLi* 
Eastern  regions  where  it  has  been  almost  entirely  extirpated.  TIm^ 
principal  localities  where  it  still  lingers  are  cited  above.  At  present  it* 
centre  of  abundance  is  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Our  notice  of  the  distribution  c:^^ 
the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  involved  some  particulars  respecting  the  we»^- 
eru  limits  of  the  x)resent  species.  1  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  i-t 
occurs  at  all  in  Northwestern  Minnesota  or  Northern  Dakota,  where  tl:m  * 
other  specieij  is  so  abundant.  Its  progress  upon  the  Missouri  River  hi^  s 
been  traced  by  Dr.  Hayden  further  than  by  myself — to  the  Niobrarm^  ; 
and  this  writer  adds  that  it  may  proceed  to  the  White  River.  Lowtr^r 
down,  as  at  Council  Blufis,  he  speaks  of  it«  occurrence  "in  myriads —'• 
Mr.  Allen  notes  its  westward  spread  from  Middle  Kansas ;  but  I  haw^e 
found  no  record  of  its  reaching,  as  yet,  either  Colorado  or  Wyomin  ,^. 
Southward  it  reaches  Texas  and  Louisiana.  I  have  met  with  no  indie -ati- 
tion  of  its  occurrence  north  of  the  United  States  l)oundar3'. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  renew  an  account  of  the  habits  of  this  abundasJt 
and  well-known  game  bird.  The  eggs  are  usually  distinguished  frt'^^n 
those  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  by  being  shorter  and  rounder,  as  w^Efll 
as  rather  smaller,  though  some  of  the  more  elongate  samples  cannot  Ije 
recognized  with  certainty.  Two  specimens  will  show  the  greater  ran  ^ 
of  variation  in  shape — 1.82  by  1.20;  1.58  by  1.25.  The  color  is  a  pe«3U- 
liar,  very  pale,  greenish- gray,  usually  unmarked,  though  often  with  u.  mji- 
form,  flue,  brown  dotting.  The  variation  is  much  as  in  Pedioccetes^  kz>at 
the  tendency  to  spotting  is  not  so  strong.  Eggs  of  both  these  bi:«Td8 
sometimes  show  a  x)eculiar  glaucous  cast,  something  like  the  *'bloo«Ji'' 
on  a  grape. 

BONASA  UMBELLUS,.  (Linn.)  Steph. 

Raffed  Grouse. 

a.  lunbellus  prox>er  (Brown  Ruffed  Grouse,  called  ''Partridge"  in        the 
Northern  States,  and  "  Pheasant''  in  the  Southern). 

mrao  umheUus,  LiNX.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17C)6,  275  (based  on  Edw.,  p.  79,  pi.  248,  and  BK=:5^**» 
p.  214).— Gm.,  8yHt.  Nat.  i,  1768,  782.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  636.— >^ii^ n^' 
Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  46,  pi.  49.— Bp.,  Oba.  Wils.  1825,  182;  Svu.  1828,  136;  Am. 

Philos.  Trans,  iii,  1830,  ;589.— Nurr.,  Man.  i,  18;«,  657.— Sabesk,  App.  IV  ^^V* 
Journ.  079.— Doughty,  Cab.  N.  II  i,  1830,  13,  pi.  2.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.      -^ 
ii,  1831,  342?— Ai;i).,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  18:n,  211;  v,  1839,  560;  pi.  41;  Syn.         '^» 
202 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  7*J,  pi.  293.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 215.— Tbipp^^  ^• 
Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  118  (Minnesota)  ;  and  of  earlier  authors  generally. 

Bonasa  umheUus,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xi,  1824,  300.— Bp.,  Conip.  &  Geog.      J^H 
1838,43;  Comptes  Rendus,  xlv,  1857,  428.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  630.— EC-J^^. 
Monog.  Tctraonid(r.—MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  91  (Canada  We-**/- 
Fowler,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  I860,  .365 (biography).— Allen,  Mem.  Host.  Soc  i,18fft?»«W 
(lowa).-DALL  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  287  (Nulato,  Alaska).— S^oir, 
B.  Kaus.  1873,  9  (very  rare).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  240  (lows).- 
CoUES,  Key,  ^872,  235,  fig.  149.-B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  448,  pi.  61,  ngs. 
3,  9 ;  and  of  later  anthors  generally. 

Tetrao  iogatus,  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  393.— Linn.,  Syst  Nat.  i,  1766;  275i 

Buffed  Grouse  of  aathors  and  others. 
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b.  var.  nmbelloides  (Gray  Rufted  Grouse). 

Tetrao  umhelloides^  Doitgl.,  Tr.  Liun.  Soc.  xvi,  lt?-29,  148. 

BoHosa  umheUua  var.  umbelloides,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,9-25. — CouES,  Key,  1872, 235.— Merr., 
Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Siirv.  Ter.  1872,()99.— B.  B.  &  U.,  N.  A.  B.  iU,  1874, 453,  pi.  61.  f.  10. 
Bonasa  umbellu8f  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181  (Rocky  Mouutains). 

c.  var.  sabinii  (Ked  Ruffed  Grouse). 

letrao  «iW»ii,  DouGL.,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  1829, 137.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  :J43, 

foot-note. 
Bonasa  aabinii,  Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  a31.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  224.— 
Lord,  Pr.  Arty.  Inst.  1864, 123.— Elliot,  Monoj?.  Tetr.  jil.  —.—Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870,  540.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  18i)9,  287  rSitka). 
Bonasa  umbcUuH  var.  sahinei,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  235.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1-74,  454. 
Tttrao  unibelhtSf  Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  94  (Oregon). 

Hub. — Of  the  typical  form,  the  United  States  to  the  hi^^h  central  plains,  in  wooded 

districts.     Canada,  and  interior  of  the  fur  countries,  to  Nulato,  Alaska  {Dall).     (But  I 

am  informed  by  Mr.  Ridgway  that  the  British  American — even  Canadian — specimens 

*re  all  more  or  less  referable  to  var.  umbeJloidcSy  being  grayer  than  those  of  the  Unite*! 

States.)     Of  var.  umbelloides,  the  Rocky  Mountain  region ."^    Of  var.  sabiniiy  the  Pacific 

province,  from  the  northern  border  of  California  to  Sitka. 

The  Ruffed  Grouse  occurs  over  only  a  very  limited  portion  of  the 
Missouri  region,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  country  not  fulfilling  its 
i^quirements,  which  are  those  of  an  exchisively  woodland  bird.  Dr. 
fiayden  does  not  mention  the  species  at  all,  and*  I  never  saw  it  in  the 
Afissouri  region.  It  apparently  occurs  only  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  in  the  adjacent  country.  I  have  seen  no  Nebraskau  record. 
In  Kansas  Mr.  Snow  says  it  is  ''very  rare/'  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  confined 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where  it  probably  breeds.  It  is  given 
as  abundant  in  Southern  Iowa  b^^  Mr.  Trippe,  and  occurs  in  Aarious 
part«  of  Missouri.  At  the  other  extreme  of  the  Missouri  region  it  is 
r^epresented  by  var.  umbelloides^  as  noted  beyond. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  tbat  a  misapprehension  should  subsist,  even 
^mong  well-informed  persons,  in  regard  to  this  species.    The  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  some  is,  doubtless,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bird 
sees  under  different  names  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  we 
«tre  often  asked,  is  it  a  Partridge,  or  is  it  a  Pheasant  1?  to  which  reply 
rnay  be  made  that  it  is  neither^  hut  a  Grouse.     "  Pheasanf  is  a  name  of 
5^  variety  of  birds  of  the  family  Fhasianidw,  indigenous  to  Southern 
-Asia,  and  not  represented  in  this  country  at  all.    The  best  known  spe- 
<5ies  is  that  one  long  ago  introduced  into  England,  and  there  thorougbly 
"Naturalized.    (The  nearest  American  representative  of  the  Pheasants  is 
^be  Wild  Turkey,  which  is  sometimes  included  in  the  family  PMsian- 
^d(F,)    "Partridge''  is  the  name  of  a  group  of  small  gallinaceous  birds, 
Xrhich,  like  the  P/iasianidWj  belong  exclusively  to  the  Old  World,  our 
American  Partridges,  so  called,  being  quite  a  different  set  of  birds.    A 
Jwverty  of  our  Language  in  the  matter  of  names  of  various  American 
^irds  has  caused  them  to  become  known  by  some  term  really  belonging 
^nly  to  their  (real  or  supposed)  nearest  Euroj)ean  relatives.     It  would 
simplify  matters  much  to  discard  altogether  tlie  terms  ''  Pheasant"  and 
**  Partridge,"  by  which  this  species  is  known  in,  respectively,  the  Noith- 
«ru  and  Southern  States,  and  call  it  by  its  proper  name  of  ''  Kuffed 
Orouse."    The  bird  itself  is  unmistakable ;  no  other  species  has  the  con- 
spicuous ruffle  of  lengthened,  broad,  soft,  silky  feathers  on  the  neck ; 
and  the  only  other  spexjies  with  any  feathery  neck-appendages  is  the 
Pinnated  Grouse,  where  the  appendages  are  like  little  wings  of  nai  row, 
straight,  pointed  feathers.    The  Hutted  Grouse  may  be  confouiKkd  by 
soaie  with  the  Canada  Grouse,  or  "Spruce  Partridge"  {Tetrao  cana- 
denn8)'y  bat  this  has  no  lengthened  feathers  on  the  neck,  and  is  other- 
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vnse  entirely  different.  Nor  need  any  one  midiinderstand  the  subject 
through  observing  that  three  kinds  of  Ruffed  Grouse  (Boruisa  umbellus] 
are  here  i)i*esented.  They  are  Ruffed  Grouse,  each  and  all  of  them,  and 
lie  may  ignore  the  varieties  unless  he  desires  to  be  very  precise.  They  art 
merely  geographical  races  of  the  same  bird,  differing  a  little  in  coloi 
according  to  certain  climatic  influences  to  which  they  are  resi)ectivel3 
subjected. 

The  habits  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  are  perfectly  well  known  to  tbo8< 
who  have  been  interested  in  the  matter.  The  eggs  are  very  character 
istic — cream-colored — from  a  creamy-white  to  a  rich  creamy-brown, 
usually  immaculate,  or  scarcely  dotted  in  minute  points,  but  sometiniec 
with  small  round  spots  of  pale  chocolate,  irregularly  and  sparsely  set  in 
among  numerous  uniform  dots.  In  shape  they  are  very  near  those  ol 
Partridges,  approaching  the  pyriform  contour,  very  broad  and  blnnt  at 
one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other.*  They  measure  about  1.66  inches  long 
by  1.20  broad. 

The  *'  drumming"  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  has  always  excited  interest, 
and  furnished  occasion  for  various  speculations  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  [)eculiar  noise  is  made.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  vocal  effort, 
and,  in  fact,  the  name  Banana  was  given  on  this  score  (^^bonasusj^  a 
bull,  in  allusion  to  the  bellowing).  This,  of  course,  is  entirely  errone- 
ous, the  sound  being  y)roduced  with  the  wings.  An  account  is  given  by 
Mr.  Ridgway,  in  a  late  number  of  the  *' American  Sportsman,''  which  I 
transcribe  entire,  as  it  furnishes  a  r68unie  of  various  earlier  views  of 
ornithologists: 

*'  I  send  you  a  few  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  why  does  the 
Ruffed  Grouse  drum,  which  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  some  of  ooi 
best  authorities,  and  supplement  them  by  the  opinions  of  some  reliable 
sportsmen  of  my  acquaintance.  As  regards  my  own  views,  1  have  uon^ 
since  my  opportunities  for  observing  this  species  in  a  state  of  natnra 
have  been  very  limited,  in  consequence  of  its  scarcity  in  the  portions  tti 
the  country  where  I  have  hunted. 

'*The  question  of  ichy  the  Ruffed  Grouse  drums  is,  perhaps,  mom 
easily  answered  than  that  of  how  this  sound  is  produced;  and,  since  th.^ 
latter  has  been  very  erroneously  described  by  our  highest  authorities 
on  ornithology,  I  impose  upon  your  space  by  considering  both  questious 
together.  Audubon's  account  of  the  drumming  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  is 
as  follows : 

*'  'Early  in  April  the  Ruffed  Grouse  begins  to  drum  immediately  after 
dawn,  and  again  toward  the  close  of  the  day.  As  the  season  advances, 
the  drumming  is  repeated  more  frequently  at  all  hours  of  the  day;  and 
where  these  birds  are  abundant,  this  curious  sound  is  heard  from  all 
parts  of  the  woods  in  which  they  reside.  The  drumming  is  performed 
in  the  following  manner:  The  male  bird,  standing  erect  on  a  prostrate, 
decayed  trunk,  raises  the  feathers  of  its  body  in  the  manner  of  the 
Turkey-cock,  draws  its  head  toward  it^  tail,  erecting  the  feathers  of  the 
latter  at  the  same  time,  and  raising  its  ruff  around  the  neck,  suffers  its 
w  ings  to  droop,  and  struts  about  on  the  log.  A  few  moments  elapse, 
w  hen  it  draws  the  whole  of  its  feathers  close  to  the  body,  and,  stretch- 
ing itself  out,  beats  its  sides  with  its  wings  in  the  manner  of  the  do- 
mestic cock,  but  more  loudly,  and  with  such  rapidity  of  motion,  atler  a 
few  of  the  first  strokes,  as  to  cause  a  tremor  in  the  air,  not  unlike  the 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder.'  (Birds  of  America,  octavo  editiou,  voL 
V,  pp.  77  and  78.) 

•  Till',  cgj;  of  oue  of  our  Partridges  (JOreartijx  pictns)  is  a  perfect  miniatore  of  that 
of  the  Untied  Grouse,  and  only  distingnisbable  from  the  nnmarked  specimens  of  the 
latter  by  its  smaller  size — 1.45  by  I.IO 
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"  Wilson's  account  is  substantially  the  same,  though  he  does  not  say 
that  the  bird  beats  the  body  with  its  wings.     We  quote  his  own  words: 

"'The  drumming,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Pheasant  is  another  singu- 
larity of  this  species.    This  is  performed  by  the  male  alone.    This 
drumming  is  most  common  in  the  spring,  and  is  the  call  of  the  cock  to 
hU  favorite  female.    It  is  produced  iu  the  following  manner:  The  bird, 
standing  on  an  old,  prostrate  log,  generally  in  a  retired  and  sheltered 
situation,  contracts  his  throat,  erects  his  expanded  tail,  elevates  the 
two  tufts  of  feathers  on  his  neck,  and  inflates  his  whole  body,  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  the  Turkey-cock,  strutting  and  wheeling  about 
with  great  stateliness.    After  a  few  manoeuvres  of  this  kind,  he  begins 
to  strike  with  his  stiffened  wings  in  short  and  (luick  strokes,  which 
become  more  and  more  rapid  until  they  run  into  each  other,  as  has 
been  already  described.'    (American  Ornithology,  Wilson  and  Bona- 
parte, vol.  ii,  pp.  266  and  207.) 

"  Nuttall  describes  it  mK)Y^  in  the  manner  of  Audubon,  and  is  more 
satisfactory  in  his  conjectures  as  to  why  this  sound  is  produced.  Ac- 
cordingly we  quote  his  account  in  full : 

"'In  the  month  of  April  the  Ruffed  Grouse  begins  to  be  recognized 
by  his  i)eculiar  drumming^  heard  soon  after  dawn  and  toward  the  close 
of  evening.     At  length,  as  the  season  of  pjiiring  approaches,  it  is  heard 
'ouder  and  more  frequent  till  a  later  hour  of  the  day,  and  commences 
^g^in  toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon.    This  sonorous,  crepitating 
*H>und,  strongly  resembling  a  low  peal  of  distant  thunder,  is  produced 
l>5'  the  male,  who,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  operation,  stands  upright  on 
^  prostrate  log,  i)ariKling  with  erected  tail  and  ruff',  and  with  drooping 
^^iugs,  in  the  manner  of  the  Turkey.    After  swelling  out  his  feathers 
^tid  strutting  forth  for  a  few  moments,  at  a  sudden  impulse,  like  the 
^^otions  of  a  crowing-cock,  he  draws  down  his  elevated  plumes,  and, 
^^retching  himself  forward,  loudly  beats  his  sides  with  his  wings  with 
^iich  accelerating  motion,  after  the  first  few  strokes,  as  to  cause  the 
^Temor  described,  which  may  be  heard  reverberating,  in  a  still  morning, 
5^^  the  distance  of  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  mile.     This  curious  signal 
i^  repeated  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  minutes.    The  same  sound  is  also 
lieard  in  autumn  as  well  as  iu  the  spring,  and  is  given  by  the  caged  bird 
*%8  well  as  the  free,  being^  at  times^  merely  an  instinctive  expression  of 
hilarity  and  vigor.    Tlu»  drumming  parade  of  the  male  is  often  likewise 
tithe  signal  for  a  quarrel ;  and  when  they  happen  to  meet  each  other  in 
"^he  vicinity  of  their  usual  and  stated  walks,  obstinate  battles,  like  those 
^f  our  domestic  fowls  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  dung-hill,  but  too  com- 
monly succeed.'    (Manual  of  Ornithology,  Land  Birds,  secjond  edition, 
l)p.  96  and  97.) 

"Most  writers  follow  Audubon  and  Nuttall  in  saying  that  the  drum- 
ming is  produced  by  striking  the  wings  atrainst  the  body;  but,  from 
the  ac^jounts  given  me  by  reliable  sportsmen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
above  high  authorities  are  iu  error.  Wilson,  as  will  be  seen  above, 
does  not  say  that  the  wings  are  struck  against  the  body,  though  it  is 
somewhat  uncertain  w  hether  he  meant  to  say  so  or  not,  since  the  rest  of 
his  description  is,  substantially,  that  of  Audub(m  and  Nuttall. 

"My  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  li.  W.  Henshaw,  of  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, has  furnished  me  with  what  I  believe  to  be  a  reliable  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  drumming  is  produced.  His  authorities  are 
bis  father  and  Mr.  William  Brewster,  of  Cambridge — the  latter  an  ac- 
oomphshed  sportsman,  whose  statements  1  can  vouch  for  myself.  Mr. 
Henshaw  describes  the  drumming  process  as  follows : 
"  The  bird  sits  crosswise  upon  the  log,  resting  upon  the  back  of  the 
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tarsi  (not  standiDf^  erect,  as  described  by  some  writers),  its  tail  project- 
ing nearly  liorizontally  behind  (not  erected)  and  spread;  the  head  is 
drawn  back,  the  feathers  pressed  close  to  the  body.  The  wings  are  then* 
raised  and  stiffened,  and  drumming  commences  by  a  slow,  hard  stroke 
with  both  wings,  downward  and  forward  ;  but  they  are  stopi>ed  before 
they  touch  the  bod3\  The  rapidity  of  this  motion  is  increased  alter  the 
first  few  beats,  when  the  wings  move  so  fast  that  only  a  semicircular 
haze  over  the  bird  is  visible,  this  rapid  vibration  causing  the  rolling 
noise  with  which  tlie  sound  terminates.  The  movements  of  the  wings, 
and  the  rumbling  thereby  produced,  are  entirely  analogous  to  those 
I)rodnced  by  the  Humming-bird  when  hovering  over  a  flowor.  This  I 
believe  to  be  the  true  description  of  the  manner  of  drumming,  and,  I  am 
happy  to  add,  that  my  father,  who  has  often  crawled  up  to  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  bird  at  such  times,  corroborates  it  in  every  particular. 
There  fire,  doubtless,  among  those  who  read  the  *  Sportsman,'  many  who 
have  had  oi)portunities  to  watch  the  operations  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse 
when  engaged  in  drumming,  and  the  experience  of  each  one  would  be 
a  very  acceptable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  this 
very  interesting  8i)ecies. 

"  The  fact  that  the  drumming  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  is  heard  as  often 
in  autumn  as  in  spring,  has  raised  the  question  of  why  this  sound  is  pro- 
duced.   In  regard  to  this,  Nuttall  is  probably  correct  in  saying  that  it. 
is  often  *  an  instinctive  expression  of  hilarity  and  vigor,'  as  well  as  tht*' 
call-note  of  the  male  during  the  breeding  season." 

To  this  article  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty  replies  in  the  following  terms : 

"In  No.  21  of  the  '  Sportsman'  1  find  an  article  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Rid^^- 
way,  'Why  and  how  does  the  Ruffed  Grouse  drum?'    I  solved  tt^^^ 
mystery,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  some  five  years  ago,  when  living  sE^t 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.    The  peculiar  noise  made  by  the  RuffiK=^l 
Grouse  is  caused  by  the  baeks  or  exterior  sides  of  the  wings  striki 
each  other  as  they  are  forcibly  raised  over  the  back  of  the  bird.     I  ha- 
seen  the  Grouse  drum,  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  a  number  of  tim 
On  one  occasion  I  was  sitting  on  a  log  in  the  woods,  by  a  stone  wfc 
eating  my  lunch.    While  thus  engaged,  a  Ruffed  Grouse  mounted 
wall,  about  fifty  yards  from  my  position,  and  commenced  walking 
directly  toward  me.    I  immediately  laid  down  behind  the  log  on  wh^     ich 
I  had  been  sitting,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  bird.     When  it  fc-iacl 
reached  a  point  opposite  me  it  mounted  a  large  elevated  stone  on        the 
top  of  the  wall  and  commenced  drumming,  alter  a  series  of  struttL  TJgs 
backward  and  forward  on  the  wall,  as  described  by  AudulK)n,  Wil^==3on, 
and  others.     When  the  bird  was  drumming  its  back  was  toward        me, 
and  I  had  an  unobstructed  view  of  it  against  the  sky.    The  Grouse  ::^r8t 
struck  its  wings  together  slowly  and  strongly,  then  gradually  increer^^ 
these  strokes  until  the  single  strokes  could  not  l>e  detected.    Du_  'Ming 
the  more  rapid  beating  of  the  wings  the  'semi-circular  haze'  cause^^^  by 
the  wings  was  observable,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hensliaw.    The  win^j"^  of 
the  Grouse  were  stiffened  and  the  strokes  given  from  the  shoulder     {ifl 
may  so  speak),  and  the  wings  did  not  appear  to  touch  the  bird's  siA^Jss. 

''  Tliis  occurred  in  October.     Later  in  the  season,  when  going:  ^^^ 
round  of  my  mink  and  muskrat  traps,  I  found  a  male  Ruffed  Groo«* 
caught  in  one  of  them  by  the  leg.    Tlie  bird  had  evidently  been  caught 
but  a  short  time  beiore  my  arrival,  and,  as  the  trap  which  held  it  yvasa 
small  and  weak  one,  and  the  jaws  were  filled  with  leaves,  the  bird's  ie^ 
had  not  been  broken.    I  carried  tlie  Grouse  home  and  put  it  in  Skl^g^ 
feed-box,  which  was  standing  in  tlie  open  air  under  the  shade  of  an 
apple  tree.    When  returning  from  a  hunting  excursion  one  day,  one  of 
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my  neighbors  said,  'Tour  Partridge  has  been  drumming.'    I  put  an  old 
'Stamp  in  the  box  of  my  captive  «nnd  it  had  the  desired  results,  for  the 
next  morning  it  was  drumming  loudly.    I  observed  its  motions  when 
drumming,  through  a  hole  in  the  box,  and  I  am  confident  that  tiie  noise 
was  caused  by  the  wings  coming  forcibly  in  contact  with  each  other. 
Let  any  person  take  the  wings  of  a  dead  Grouse  in  his  hands  and  beat 
them  quickly  together  over  the  bird's  back,  and  they  will  see  at  once 
that  the  peculiar  sounds  made  by  the  Euffed  Grouse,  and  called  drum- 
ming,  is  naturally  produced.     The   'young-of-the-year'  of  the  male 
Grouse  drum  in  the  autumn  more  frequently  than  the  adult  males,  as  I 
have  ascertained  by  shooting  them  when  in  the  act.    I  have  found  great 
difficulty  in  stalking  the  Grouse  at  their  drumming-posts,  and  have 
often  failed  in  my  attempts  to  do  it.    The  male  birds  tight  hard  battles 
in  the  spring,  and  I  once  caught  an  old  cock  by  the  legs  in  a  snare  that 
had  its  head  cut  and  bruised  very  badly,  and  portions  of  its  neck  almost 
destitute  of  feathers,  the  effects  of  fighting." 

I  have  myself  never  witnessed  the  act;  but  my  present  view  is,  that 
the  noise  is  made  by  beating  the  air  simply — not  by  striking  the  wings 
either  together  or  against  the  body,  or  any  hard  object. 

BONASA  UMBELLUS  var.  UMBELLOIDES,  (Dougl.)  Bd. 

Gray  Raffed  Grouse. 

(For  synonymy  and  babitat  of  tbis  variety,  see  preceding  article.) 

List  of  specimens. 


;    19170 

19171 

t    19172 

I    19374 


:«3 
69 


Grosv.  Fork  . 

do 

do 

.    Pry or's  Fork. 


Jnuo  2,1860 
June  2,1860 
June  3,1860 
June  19, 1860 


F.V.  Hayden-i  17.75 
do !  16.00 

do i(j.r>o 

G.  H.  Trook.J  17.00 


21.00 

7.25 

21.25 

5.00 

20.00 

7.00 

2^.00 

1 

7.00 

Not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren'^  Expedition. 

Later  J'^pedidom. — 60823-5,  Uintab  Mountains  ;  62353-7,  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

The  preceding  article  presents  the  synonymy  of  this  variety  in  con- 
iiection  with  that  of  the  typical  nmhellus  «ind  of  the  Pacilic  Province 
Var.  sahinii.    Its  varietal  character  lies  chiefly  in  the  i)revalen('e  of  slate- 
^pray  color ;  it  is  one  extreme  (of  paleness),  of  which  the  reddish-brown 
Var.  sabinii  is  the  other.    This  bird  has  only  been  noted  tiom  the  Kocky 
Itfountain  region,  and  occurs  about  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  some 
f)f  its  principal  tributaries.    Mr.  C.  H.  Merriam  found  it  in  Idiiho  and 
Wyoming,  and  states  that,  although  not  abundant,  it  was  found  through- 
out the  pine  forests  from  Teuton  Canon  to  the  Yellowstone.    As  already 
noticed,  all  the  British-American  Ruffed  Grouse,  excepting  those  of  var. 
^iniij  are  grayer  than  the  ordinary  bird  of  the  United  States,  more  or 
less  nearly  approaching  var.  umbelloides.    Its  habits  are,  beyond  doubt, 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  common  bird. 


LAGOrUS  LECCURUS,  Sw. 
White-tailed  Ptarmigan. 

^f^ao  (lAUfopus)  l€ucuru8f  Sw.  &  Kicn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  366,  pi.  63.—Nu'n\,  Man.  ii, 
1834,  612 ;  2d  ed.  1«40,  820.— Aui>.,  Orn.  BioR.  v,  1839.  200,  pi.  418. 

^opu8  leucuruSf  Aui>.,  Syn.  1830,  208 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  125,  pi.  :^2.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
636.— COUKS,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  I'hila.  18()6,  94  (Canton  Burgwyn,  N.  M.,  latitude 
37"). — Elliot,  Mon.  TctmonidiVy  pi.  — .—Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,"l870,  542.— Allkn, 
BaU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  1(!4  (common  in  mouutaiu8  of  Colorado,  abovu  timber- 
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liue). — Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 2()9  (Suowv  Rau^jc  of  Colorado).— Cou 
Key  N.  A.  B.  1^572,  236.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,*^ia74,  464,  i>l.  62,  f.  ^. 

Hab. — Rocky  Moiintaius,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  latitude  37*^.    Higher  moun 
of  Washiugtoii  Territory  aud  British  Columbia. 

Ptarmigan  may  be  said  to  ho  simply  Grouse  which  turn  white 
winter.  They  are  the  only  njenibeis  of  this  family  of  birds  in  \vh 
such  a  remarkable  seasonal  change  of  plumage  occurs.  All  the  P 
migan  are  Grouse  of  boreal  or  alpine  distribution,  only  reaching  ^?5 


lu 

ich 
ar- 
ea. 


from  the  rest  by  having  the  tail  white  at  all  seasons,  as  implied  i^KLii{» 
name ;  this  membi'r,  in  both  our  other  species,  being  wholly  black,        ^j^ ^ 
being  at  least  in  part  black  in  the  species  of  the  Old  World.    In    s&s^/^g 
form,  and  general  aspect,  the  Ptarmigan  come  nearest  the  Spnice      J>^^/ 
tridge  (Tetrao  canadetisi^) ;  like  this  species  lacking  any  i>eculiar  feat  l^*^ 
on  the  neck  ;  their  most  notable  characteristic  is  the  dense  feathe^r/flfo. 
of  the  feet,  in  adaptation  to  the  boreal  regions  they  inhabit.    The  i't^ati. 
ers  reach  c]uit<^  to  the  daws,  and  cause  the  bird's  feet  to  look  sometL/n^ 
like  a  rabbit's — a  siinilaiity  that  suggested  the  technical  term  Lagojpus, 
or  *' hare-foot."    The  same  thing  oc(!urs  in  the  Snowy  Owl,  to  the  same 
l)urpose.     In  winter  this  Ptarmigan  is  entirely  snow-white  ;  in  snmnier 
the  plumage  is  variegated  with  ochrey  and  tawn>,  in  finely  undulated 
I)attern,  much  of  the  under  parts,  however,  and  wings,  remaining  white- 
It  sht)ws  little  or  nothing  of  the  rich  brown  and  chocolate  colors  th3»^ 
the  other  Ptarmigan  disi)lay. 

This  is  the  only  Ptarmigan  of  regular  occurrence  in  the  United  Stat^^* 
(exclusive  of  Alaska).    Another  species,  the  Wdlow  Ptarmigan  {Lay^' 
pus  qlbua),  is  occasional  in  northernmost  New  England,  but  in  wint^^^ 
only.    Audubim,  indeed,  gives  it  from  the  " Rocky  Mountains,"  but  the^^ 
is  nothing  to  show  that  he  means  that  portion  of  the  mountains  witlii-  ^. 
the  United  States.    The  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  is  found  on  the  highei^^ 
mountains  of  the  main  chain,  as  far  south  as  latitude  37°,  aud  on  t'^^* 


states  that  it  is  said  to  he  common  on  the  Snowy  E^inge  of  Colorad( 
and  gives  a  description  of  the  nest,  upon  a  miner's  authority,  as  con^  ^ 
posed  of  leaves  and  gratis,  placed  on  the  ground,  among  bushes  on  ^^ 
side-hill.  ''Eggs  fourteen  in  number,  light  bluish-brown,  spotted  wit  -^-5^. 
dark  brown."  The  Ibllowing  description  of  the  egg^  furnished  by  M:c:  ^^-^ 
Allen,  who  took  it  on  the  Coloradan  Mountains,  above  timber  line,  whei''-^^ 
he  found  the  bird  common,  is  more  precise  :  "The  only  egg  of  this  s] 
cies  1  have  seen,  was  au  imperfect  one  presented  to  me  at  iMontgomei 
Colorado  Territoiy,  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Mead,  who  obtained  it  a  few  days  b^  ^-^c 
fore  on  Mount  Liniruln.  It  is  thickly  sprinkled  with  small,  bright  rec^  ^^^^ 
dish  brown  spots,  on  a  chocolate-colored  ground,  and  measures  about  2.(J^j-\ 
inches  in  length  by  1.20  inches  in  diameter.  The  White-tailed  Ptarmc^^^*^ 
gan  breeds  above  tii!iber-line,  probably  throughout  the  snow-capp^^"^^^ 
range  of  th(»  Pocky  Mountains,  descending  into  the  timbered  valleys  '  ^^^ 
winter,  when  manv  are  killed  for  tbod  bv  tlie  miners." 

The  following  interesting  communication  was  preptired  for  this  wo^^i-^  y 
by  Mr.  Trippe,  from  his  observations  in  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorad-^I^  "^ 

"The  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  is  a  very  abundant  bird  on  the  mc^  -^i^'' 
rmige^  Jiving  entirely  above  timber-line  the  year  ix)und,  except  duri-ir  ^-"'J^ 
the  severest  pint  of  winter,  when  it  d^^euds  iuto  the  timber  lor  sheL^  ^=^^^^'^ 
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and  food,  occasioiially  straggling  as  low  as  10,000  feet.    It  begins  to 
change  color  about  the  middle  of  Marcli,  when  a  few  specks  of  blackish- 
brown  begin  to  appear  in  the  plumage  of  the  oldest  males ;  but  the 
change  is  very  slow,  and  it  is  late  in  April  before  there  is  mnch  black 
visible,  and  the  close  of  May,  or  early  in  June,  before  the  summer  plum- 
age is  perfect.    The  Ptarmigan  builds  its  nest  in  the  latter  i)art  of  Jniie, 
and  commences  hatching  toward  the  close  of  the  mouth  or  early  in  July. 
The  nest — which  is  almost  always  placed  on  or  near  the  summit  of  a 
ridge  or  spur,  many  hundred  feet  above  timber-line — is  merely  a  depres- 
««ion  in  the  ground,  lined  with  a  few  straws  and  white  feathers  trom  the 
mother's  breast.    The  eggs  are  eight  in  number,  of  a  light  butt  brown, 
thickly  sprinkled  with  spots  of  dark  chocolate-brown,  somewhat  thicker 
at  the  larger  end.     While  on  her  nest,  the  bird  is  very  tame.    Once, 
^bile  walking  near  the  summit  of  the  range,  I  chanced  to  look  down, 
SLud  saw  a  Ptarmigan  in  the  grass,  at  my  very  feet ;  at  the  next  step  1 
should  have  trodden  upon  her.     Seeing  that  she  did  not  appear  fright 
cned,  I  sat  down  gently,  stroked  her  on  the  back,  and  finally,  putting 
l)oth  hands  beneath  her,  raised  her  gently  oft'  the  nest  and  set  her  down 
on  the  grass,  while  she  scolded  and  pecked  my  hands  like  a  setting  hen ; 
aud  on  being  released,  merely  tiew  oft*  a  few  yards  and  settled  on  a  rock, 
ftom  which  she  watched  me  till  I  had  gone  away.    Late  in  July  I  came 
across  a  brood  of  young  ones,  apparently  not  more  than  four  or  five  days 
old.    They  were  striped  with  broad  bands  of  white  and  blackish- brown, 
and  looked  precisely  like  little  game  chickens.    The  mother  flew  in  my 
lace  and  hit  me  with  her  wings,  using  all  the  little  artifices  that  the 
Qaail  and  Partridge  know  so  well  how  to  employ,  to  draw  me  away ; 
while  her  brood,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  nimbly  ran  and  hid  them- 
selves in  the  dense  grass  and  among  the  stones.    On  another  excursion 
*bove  timl>erline,  toward  the  close  of  August,  1  found  most  of  the  young 
ones  nearly  grown  aud  strong  on  the  wing ;  but  one  brood  was  of  the 
size  of  Quails,  showing  that  some  birds  must  begin  breeding  nuich  later 
^han  others,  or  that  they  occasionally  raise  two  broods.    These  little 
Ones  were  colored  much  like  the  older  birds,  having  blackish  brown 
*H)dies  and  pure  white  tails.    About  the  first  of  Sept^^mber  the  Ptarmi- 
Sau  begins  to  change  color  again ;  but,  as  in  the  spring,  the  process  is 
^^ry  gradual,  white  feathers  ai)pearing,  one  by  one,  and  taking  the  place 
^T  the  dark  ones.    The  white  on  the  lower  parts  enlarges  first ;  then  the 
^'hite  areas  on  the  wing ;  and  next,  white  specks  appear  on  the  upper 
t^arts,  becoming  larger  and  more  numerous  as  the  season  wears  on  ;  but 
^^o  gradual  is  the  change,  that  a  month  after  it  begins  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  plumage  perceptible,  the  general  aspect  being  that  of 
Summer.     There  is  much  more  of  the  light  rufous,  however,  and  the  ap- 
l^^earance  is  lighter  and  grayer,  as  though  bleached.    The  dark  areas 
predominate,  however,  throughout  October;  and,  as  J  have  been  in- 
formed by  persons  who  have  killed  them  throughout  the  year,  it  is  late 
S^n  December  or  January  before  they  become  pure  white,  some  few  birds 
showing  occasional  dark  spots  even  throughout  the  latter  month. 

"The  Ptarmigan  feeds  upon  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  various  al[)ine 
l)lauts,  being  particularly  fond  of  those  of  a  species  of  Casfiui(i)y  the 
iflowers  of  which  1  have  frequently  taken  from  its  crop.  It  also  lives 
largely  upon  insects,  aud  in  winter  is  said  to  subsist  on  the  buds  and 
leaves  of  the  pines  and  firs.  Its  flesh  is  light  colored,  though  not  as 
white  as  that  of  the  Gray  Grouse,  to  which  it  is  usually  considered 
inferior  for  the  table.  In  localities  where  it  is  seldom  molested  it  is 
very  tame,  aud  I  have  been  inloriued  by  persons  whose  word  is  worthy 
of  belief,  that  they  have  frequently  killed  it  with  sticks.    But  when 
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persistently  persecuted,  it  soon  becomes  wild,  and  leaves  the  range  of 
a  sbot-guii   with   surprising  quickness.    After  banting  several  large 
flocks  for  three  or  four  days,  they  grew  so  shy  that  it  was  difficnlt  to 
approach  within  gunshot,  although  at  first  they  bad  been  comparatively 
tame.    Nimble  of  foot,  the  Ptarmigan  frequently  prefers  to  run  away, 
on  the  approach  of  danger,  rather  than  take  wing,  running  over  the 
roc*.ks  and  leaping  from  point  to  point  with  great  agility,  stopping  every 
little  while  to  look  at  the  object  of  alarm.    I  have  sometimes  chased 
them  half  a  mile  or  more,  over  the  rocky,  craggy  ridges  of  the  main 
range,  without  being  able  to  get  within  gunshot,  or  force  them  to  take 
wing.    The  flight  of  the  Ptarmigan  is  strong,  rapid,  and  at  times  sus- 
tained for  a  considerable  distance,  though  usually  they  fly  but  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  before  alighting  again,    it  resembles  that  of  the  Prairie 
Hen,  consisting  of  rapid  flappings  of  the  wings,  alternating  with  the^ 
sailing  flight  of  the  latter  bird.    The  note  is  a  loud  cackle,  somewbat^l 
like  the  Prairie  Hen's,  yet  quite  difterent ;  and  when  uttered  by  a  larg^ 
flock  together,  reminds  one  of  the  confused  murmur  and  gabble  of  ^ 
flock  of  shore-birds  about  to  take  wing.    It  is  a  gregarious  binl,  assc:;;;;; 
ciating  in  floc'ks  throughout  the  year,  except  in  the  breeding  seasoi 
The  difl'erent  broods  gather  together  as  soon  as  they  are  nearly  cto 
forming  large  flocks,  sometimes  of  a  hundred  or  more.    The  exMors 
this  bird  closely  resemble  those  of  the  surrounding  objects,  at  all  seaso^^^ 
of  the  year.     lu  its  summer  plumage  of  speckled  black  and  gray,  it    f^ 
very  diflicult  to  detect  while  sitting  motionless  among  the  gray  ai^/ 
lichen-covered  ro(*ks.    The  Ptarmigan  is  apparently  well  aware  of  tbi/j^ 
and  often  squats  and  remains  quiet  while  one  is  walking  past,  trusting 
to  its  resemblance  to  the  surrounding  rocks  to  escai)e  observation.    80 
perfect  is  this  resemblance  that,  sometimes  on  seeing  one  alight  at  a 
certain  spot  and  withdrawing  my  eyes  from  it  a  moment,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  it  again,  although  I  knew  the  exact  place  where  it  «it, 
until  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  bird  betrayed  its  position.    In 
summer  the  white  areas  of  the  plumage  are  completelj'  hidden  while 
the  bird  is  squatting,  although  plainly  visible  while  on  the  wing;  iu 
winter,  the  first  appearing  black  specks  are  concealed  beneath  the  white 
featheis;  and  at  this  period,  as  I  am  informed,  is  almost  indistiugai^- 
able  from  the  snow.    On  being  pursued,  it  will  dive  into  the  snow  and 
reappear  at  a  considerable  distance." 

In  fui'ther  illustration  of  the  history  of  this  species,  I  reprodaeethe 
following  interesting  communication  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty,  of  Dr.  Hay- 
den's  survey.  It  appeared  in  ^'Forest  and  Stream,"  of  January  29, 
1874.  That  the  bird  never  lays  more  than  four  eggs  is,  however,  open 
to  question. 

"The  Lagopvs  lencurus  is  the  smallest  of  its  genus,  and  inhabits  the 
highest  ranges  of  the  liocky  Mountains.     It  was  fii'st  taken  byDoiiglW 
and  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.     Since  then,  speci- 
mens of  it  have  been  taken  by  the  United  States  expeditions,  and  dnrinf 
the  last  summer  I  collected  several  adults  and  one  young  chick  while  i' 
the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  with  the  United  States  Geological  Snrvf 
under  Dr.  F.  V.  Hay  den.    The  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  is  the  onlyo» 
of  its  family  that  is  found  in  the  Southern  Kocky  Mountains.    Duri 
the  sunnner  months  they  are  found  in  paii*s  near  the  snow-banks  oi^ 
bare  tops  of  the  mountains.     Their  nests  I  have  seen  on  several  of 
sions,  all  of  which  had  been  deserted  by  the  young.    They  are  gener 
])laccd  in  some  little  cavity  among  the  loose  rocks,  and  are  eonstro 
of  <hied  grasses.    The  nests  are  small   in  proportion  to  those  o 
difl'erent  species  of  Grouse,  and  scantily  built.    In  fact,  they  selec 
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such  places  for  their  nest  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  as  the  [Tria 
grylle  (Uldck  Guillemot)  would  on  the  rocky  islands  of  the  Athuitic 
Ocean.    I  do  not  think  the  Lagopus  leucurus  ever  has  more  than  three 
or  four  young  at  a  brood,  as  I  have  seen  pairs  of  old  birds  with  their 
younj]^  on  several  occasions,  and  at  such  times  have  never  observed 
more  than  four  chicks  in  a  family.     It  is  barely  possible  that  their  num- 
bers may  have  been  lessened  by  being  devoured  by  Hawks  or  by  the 
cold  rains,  which  may  have  chilled  and  killed  them.     It  is  a  well-known 
fact  to  most  naturalists  that  large  numbers  of  the  young  Enft'ed  Grouse 
often  perish  from  exposure  during  late  springs  accompanied  by  cold 
rains.     I  have  several  times  found  them  dead  and  in  a  dying  state, 
<»a8ed  by  exposure  in  the  woods  near  Springfield,  Massiichusetts.    I  do 
mot  think  that  is  the  case  with  the  young  Ptarmigans,  however,  as  they 
are  hatched  late  in  the  season,  and  last  spring  was  a  favorable  one  for 
their  propagation.    Neither  do  I  think  they  are  destroyed  by  Hawks, 
as  there  are  none  where  the  Ptarmigans  breed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  straggling  Sparrow  Hawks,  which  are  rarely  seen.    Therefore  I 
think  the  Lagopus  Uucurna  has  but  three  or  four  eggs  at  a  sitting,  and 
but  one  brood  in  a  season.    1  hey  have  a  continued  moult  which  last^s 
(luring  the  summer  months,  and  the  variation  in  their  plumage  is  so  great 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  two  individuals  in  the  same  plumage. 
During  the  months  from  April  to  September  their  plumage  is  very  scant 
and  ragged  ;  but  when  in  their  full  winter  plumage  their  feathers  are 
heavy  and  compact,  which  gives  them  a  much  larger  appearance  than 
when  seen  in  the  summer  dress,  mottled  with  brown  and  grayish-white. 
The  tail  at  all  times  is  pure  white.    They  are  generally  known  in  Colo- 
rado a8  White  and  Mountain  Quails  by  the  hunters,  miners,  and  ranch- 
nien.    When  with  their  young  they  will  tight  the  ornithological  robber, 
flying  so  near  as  to  hit  one  with  their  wings,  in  their  endeavor  to  pro- 
tect their  chickens.    Both  male  and  female  are  equally  courageous,  and 
Will  defend  their  young.    In  the  summer  they  are  very  tame,  and  when 
approached  will  run  among  the  rocks  or  in  the  dwarf  willows,  a  few 
yards  from  the  hunter,  and  squat,  and  will  not  continue  their  retreat 
Until  the  hunter  is  upon  them.     When  raise<l  they  fly  in  a  straight  line 
^or  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  yards,  and  alight  on  some  elevated  rock, 
stretching  out  the  neck  its  full  length  to  see  if  they  are  followed,  and  if 
tiothing  is  seen  to  excite  their  suspicion  they  walk  otf  from  the  rocks 
^nd  commence  to  feed  as  usual.    During  deep  snows  in  the  winter  the 
i*tarmigan  descend  from  the  mountains  and  feed  in  the  edges  of  the 
tnmber  and  on  the  hill-sides.    Last  winter  some  were  seen  as  far  east  as 
South  Park,  Colorado,  feeding  on  the  foot-hills.    They  are  gregarious  in 
^inter.    The  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  is  26.25  inches  in  extent,  and  14.50 
inches  long ;  eye,  hazel ;  superciliary  membrane,  red ;  toes,  feathered 
tialf  their  length  in  summer,  and  entirely  covered  with  hair-like  feathers 
in  the  winter;  claws,  blackish,  lighter  at  their  tips,  long,  broad  and  strong, 
bounded  above,  concave  beneath,  arched,  edges  sharp;  and  in  some  in- 
dividuals tiie  claws  are  notched  on  the  sides.^ 

Note. — The  only  North  American  Teiraoninw  not  treated  of  in  the  foregoinj|r  pages 
«re  two  species  of  Ptarmigan,  the  synonymy  of  which  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
tbot-not«,  to  complete  a  view  of  the  subfamily.* 


*1.  Lagopus  albub,  {€rmelin)y  Audubon, 

TOrao  albus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  750.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  639  (Lagapedc  de  Ja 
Baie  aUudson,  Bupf.,  ii.  270;  White  Partridge,  Edw.,  72;  White  Grous.rKS^., 
Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No.  183;  Lath.,  Gen.  Syn.  iv,  743). 

Ugcpu$  alhu,  Aud.,  Syn.  18:^9,  207 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 114.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  44.— Nutt., 
Mud.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  816.— Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  8.  1861, 227  (Labrador).— Verb.,  Pr. 
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Subfamily  Odontophorinje  :  American  Partridges. 

As  previously  remarked,  the  Partridges  are  distinguished  from  t:Ii( 
Grouse  by  the  uakedness  of  the  feet  and  nostrils,  and  other  charactc^i^ 
They  average  much  smaller — the  largest  of  our  species  is  smaller  tlian 
the  least  of  our  Grouse.    The  American  Partridges  have  been  separated 
as  a  subfamily  from  those  of  the  Old  World,  but  this  division,  howe^^r 
convenient  and  geographically  distinctive,  does  not  appear  to  rest  apon 
structural  peculiarities  of  any  considerable  moment.    They  are  stated 
to  be  peculiar  in  the  presence  of  a  tooth  or  notch  on  the  edge  of  the  under 
mandible,  but  this  character  is  often  obscure  and  sometimes  iuappraj- 
able.    There  may  be,  however,  some  anatomical  difierences  not  yet  tiilly 
elaborated.    The  group  is  represented  by  numerous  species,  some  of 
great  beauty,  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  several  others  which 
reach  over  our  southern  border.    The  familiar  and  well-known  Par- 
tridge of  the  Southern  States — and  Quail  of  the  Northern — is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  game  birds  of  this  country.    The  several  United  States 
genera  may  readily  be  distinguished,  as  follows : 

Oktyx.  An  iucoDspicaoas  crc«t,  scarcely  visible  except  in  life.  Tail  about  two- 
thirds  us  long  as  the  wing.    Coloration  everywhere  variegated.     (One  species). 

Caixipepla.  a  short,  soft,  full  crest.  Tail  nearly  as  lon^  as  the  wing.  ColoratioD 
much  the  same  all  over,  showing  curious  semicircular  markings.     (One  species). 

Oreortyx.  a  long  slender  arrowy  crest,  two  or  three  inches  long,  of  two  narrowly 
linear  feathers.  Tail  two-thirds  (rather  less)  as  long  as  the  wing.  Parti-colored,  bnt 
the  coloration  chiefly  in  masses.    (One  species). 

LoPHORTYX.  A  long,  recurved,  helmet-like  crest,  of  several  imbricated  phma, 
enlarged  at  the  extremity.  Tail  about  as  long  aa  the  wing.  Coloration  chiefly  in 
masses.    (Two  species). 

Cyrtokyx.  A  short,  soft,  full  crest.  Tail  scarcely  half  as  long  as  the  wing.  Colo»- 
tiou  peculiar.     (One  species). 

As  all  these  genera  have  each  but  a  single  species  in  this  country,  excepting  Lopkor- 
tyXf  the  foregoing  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  determination  of  the  species. 

Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  158  (Maine).— Couks,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  289  (Northern 
New  England).— Gray,  Cat.  Gatlinw  Br.  Mus.  1867,  80.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  287  (Alaska).— FiNSCii,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  62  (Alaska).- 
COUES,  Key,  1872,  235.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  457,  pi.  62,  f.  1,  2, 3. 

Tetrao  aaUcetiy  Temm.,  Man.  ii,  471.— Sab.,  App.  Frank.  Joum.  681. — Rich.,  App.  Parry's 
2d  Voy.  347.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1^34,  528,^)1.  191. 

Tetrao  {Lagopm)  saliceti,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  351. 

(f)  Telrao  lagopus.FoRST.,  Philos.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  390. 

Tetrao  lappanicusy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  751.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  640. 

"  Tetrao  rchusak,  Temm.,  Pig.  et  Gall,  iii,  225." 

LayojmH  subalpwuB,  Nils.,  Om.  Suec.  i,  307. 

Lagopns  hradnjdactylus,  Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  iii,  328.— Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  256. 

Hah. — Northern  North  America,  into  the  northernmost  States. 
2.  Lagopus  RUPESTRI8,  (Grfweiin),  Leach, 

Tetrao  rupe^tris,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  751.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  640  {Rock  GfOMy 
Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  184  ;  Lath.,  Syn.  Suppl.  217).— Sab.,  Suppl.  ?t/^^ 
Ist  Voy.  p.  cxcv.— Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2d  Voy.  348.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iv,  1^ 
483,  pi.  368. 

Tetrao  {Lagopus)  ruiHiStris,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  354,  pi.  64. 

LagopuH  rupcstris,  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  ii,  290.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  44.— Aun.,  Syn.  1839, 2w; 
B.  Am.  V,  1842,  122,  pi.  301.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  635.— CoUES,  Key,  11372,235. 

Attagen  mpeHtrh,  Reich.,  Syst.  A  v.  1851,  p.  xxix. 

Tetrao  {Lagopus)  mutusy  Sw.  Ad  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  350  (quote  Telrao  Jagop}^,  8^' 
Suppl.  Parry's  Ist  Voy.  p.  cxcvii;  Sab.,  Frank.  Joum.  682;  RiCB.,  App- 
Parry's  2d  Voy.  350). 

Tetrao  mutus^KvD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  196. 

LagopuH  mutus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  44.— Gray,  Cat.  Gall,  Br.  Mus.  1867,  91. 

Lagopus  mufus  var.  rupeairis,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  462,  pi.  62,  f.  4,  5. 

Lagopus  americanusj  AuD.,  Syn.  18.39,  207 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  119,  pi.  300. 

Lagopus  islandorumy  Faber,  PkkI.  Isl.  Orn.  6. 

Lagopus  reinhardtii  et  grocsnlandicusy  Brehm. 

Mab, — Arctic  America. 
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ORTYX  VIRGINIANUS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Virginia  Partridge,  or  Quail;  Bob  White, 
a.  virginianus. 

w  virffinianus,  LiNX.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 277  (baaed  on  Perdix  virginianay  Gates.,  Car. 

i,  12,^1.  12;  Briss.,  Orn.  i,  230).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  7G1. 
ixvirginiana,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  ^50.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  21,  pi.  47.- 

Bp.,  Syu.  18^^,  124  (subg.  Oriyx).—DoVGH.y  Cab.  Nut.  Hist.  i.  1830,  37,  pi.  4.— 

Bp.,  Journ.  Pliila.  Aca<l.  iv,  1825,  2<)8,  No.  203.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  388; 

V,  1839,  5(>4  ;  pi.  76.— NriT.,  Man.  i,  18:52,  646. 

9  viirginianus,  Jard.,  Nat.  Lib.  Birds,  iv,  101,  pi.  10.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  43.— Aun., 

8yn.  1839,  199 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  59,  pi.  289.— Gould,  Mou'g.  OdontophorinWy  pi. 
1.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  94  (Indian  Territory  and  Texas).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  640.-HAYD.,  Rep.  1862,  173  (Missouri  River  to  White  River).— Allex, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  352  (critical)  ;  iii,  1872, 181  (Kansas).- Trippe,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  vi,  1871,  118  (Minnesota) ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  240  (Iowa).— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873,  9,  No.  197  (Eastern  and  Middle  Kansas).— Con kjs,  Key,  1872,236.— 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  468,  pi.  63,  f.  1,  2;  and  of  authors  generally. 

10  marilandicusj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  277  (based  on  Ftrdix  nova  anglia,  Briss., 

i,  229).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  761. 
fe  marilandica,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  650. 
no  minor,  Bartr.,  Trav.  in  Fla.  1791,  290ftw. 
lxftor«i«jj,  Vii-nLi^,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.;  Gal.  ii,  44,  pi.  214. 
t  borealis,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xi,  1819,  377.— Jard.  &  Sklby.  111. 
riflp  (Ortyx)  mexicamm^  Less.,  Tr.  507  (quotes  Gm.,  and  P.  E.  149). 
^rtofx  caMtttneuSy  Gould,  P,  Z.  S.  x,  182 ;  Monog.  Odont.  pi.  3  {melanoticT), 

b.  texanus. 

ttexanus,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1853,  1.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  641 ;  Mex.  Boand. 

Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  p.  22,  pi.  24. 
c  virginianuH  var.  texanus^  Coues,  Key,  1872, 237.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A,  B.  iii,  1874,  474, 

pi.  63,  f.  3,  4. 

c.  florUJanus, 

f  ^rginianus  var.  floi'idanua,  Coues,  Key,  1872, 237.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 522. 

d.  cubanenms, 

^  oithanensisj  Gould,  Monog.  Odont.  pi.  2. — Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  514. 
'•virginianus  var.  cnbanensi4ij  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  468. 

i.— Eastern  United  States.  North  to  Massachusetts  and  slightly  beyond  ;  Canada 
;  Minnesota.  West  to  high  central  plains.  Up  the  Missouri  to  White  River 
im).  Salt  Lake  Valley,  introduced  (Allen).  Var.  texanus  in  Texas.  Var.  flori- 
r  iu  Florida,  and  very  similar  specimens  up  the  Mi88i8sip])i  Valley  to  Southern 
»i8  (Rid^waif).  Introduced  in  Bahamas  (Bryant)  and  Santa  Cruz  (Xeicton). 
iftenani  IVarren^a  A'x/wvZition.— 4859,  Iowa  Point. 
t  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Ind  no  record  of  the  Quails  iu  New  England  beyond  Massachusetts, 
it  does  not  go  much  further  north.  In  Minnesota  it  is  abundant 
xithern  portions  of  the  State,  and  appears  to  be  s[)reading  with 
idvance  of  the  settlements,  like  tbe  Pinnated  Grouse.  I  found  no 
nation  of  its  presence  along  the  Red  River,  or  anywhere  in  Northern 
Ota.  Along  the  Missouri  River  it  is  abundant  up  to  Fort  Randall, 
re  I  have  enjoyed  as  flue  Quail  shooting  as  1  have  found  anywhere ; 
according  to  Dr.  Hayden,  it  has  followed  up  the  course  of  the  river 
te  White  River.  In  this  region,  according  to  my  observation,  they 
rtrictly  confined  to  the  wooded  and  brushy  portions  of  the  river- 
mia^  which  form  an  interrupted  series  of  natural  "  preserves,"  iu 
y  way  adapted  to  the  shelter  of  the  bird,  and  the  aftbrding  of  a  supply 
lod«  Even  in  this  rigorous  climate,  where  the  thermometer  falls 
f  winter  to  20^  or  30o  below  zero,  the  birds  show  no  disposition  to 
vtOy  and  ji^enerally  succeed  in  braving  such  severe  cold,  although  1 
)  Wihentic  information  of  instances  in  which  a  whole  covey  has 
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beeu  found  frozen  to  death,  huddled  together  iu  the  vain  attempt:  t* 
preserve  their  warmth.  At  Fort  RandfiU,  a  place  where  the  river  fl^^^r 
nearly  due  east,  I  observed  that  the  Quail  were  all  on  the  north  b^,D]c' 
althongh  the  other  afforded  equally  attractive  resorts;  this  may  if. 
accounted  for  by  a  suggestion  of  Captain  Hartley's,  that  they  chV»se 
the  sunny  side  of  the  river,  the  south  side  being  overshadow^  by  the 
bold  bluffs. 

Supplementary  account  of  ODONTOPHORIN^. 

As  the  Missouri  region  furnishes  but  a  single  species  of  this  interest- 
ing grou[),  I  will  illustrate  it  further  with  an  account  of  all  the  remain- 
ing species  of  the  United  States,  derived  chiefly  from  my  observations 
in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  The  distinctive  characters  of 
the  genera  have  already  been  given. 

PLUMED  QUAIL. — Lophortyx  gambeli,*  Nutt, 

As  the  i)rincipal  game  bird  of  Arizona,  and  in  fact  the  only  one  found 
all  over  the  Territory  since  the  Turkeys  and  water-fowl  are  necessarily 
of  partial  distribution,  the  Plumed  Quail  claims  the  special  attention  of 
the  sportsman,  as  well  as  naturalist,  and  has  charms  for  both.  It  is  resi- 
dent in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  always  at  hand  to  furnish  healthfnl 
and  agreeable  sport,  no  less  than  to  contribute  a  dainty  to  larders  that 
are  rarely  overstocked. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  species  has  been  determined 
with  precision,  thanks  to  the  observations  of  several  naturalists  besides 
myself,  who  have  recorded  their  experiences  in  diiiereut  localities.  In 
general  terms,  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  may  be  called 
Its  habitat  ^  but  this  indication  may  be  given  with  more  exactitude.  To 
the  eastward  the  bird  has  been  found  as  far  as  the  Rio  Pecos,  in  Texas, 
a  region  that  seems  to  be  its  limit  in  this  direction,  the  Masseua  replac- 
ing it  beyond.  The  Colorado  nearly  defines  it  western  extenlToD,  but 
this  statement  requires  the  qualification  given  below.  The  conditions 
of  the  Quails  existence  are  fulfilled  throughout  the  broad  region 
between  the  rivers  just  named;  while  to  the  northward  euongh  is  now 
known  of  its  extension  to  make  it  certain  that  it  reaches  somewhat 
further  than  the  limits  Colonel  McCall  assigned  in  his  extremely  inter* 
esting  contribution  to  Mr.  Cassin's  work.  This  gentleman  gives  the 
liahitat  as  lying  between  the  31st  and  34:th  parallels ;  but  I  found  it 
abundant  at  Fort  Whipple,  a  little  north  of  35o  and  think  the  limit 
should  not  be  fixed  lower  than  36^  at  least.  Bdt  its  numbers  dwindle 
as  we  approach  its  northern  confines,  and  the  broken  mountain  portions 
of  Northern  Arizona  appear  less  suited  to  itswant*  than  the  plains  and 


*  The  followiug  is  tbo  synonymy  of  this  species : 

Lophortyx  gamhtVu  " NuTT.^'— Gamb.,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  i,  1843,  260;  Jouru.  A.  N.  S.i,  21^-- 
McC.ux,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  ia^)l,  221.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  645.— Kknn.,  P.  K-  «■ 
Rep.  X,  iJr'oO,  Whipple's  Route,  Birds,  33. — Hekrm.,  ibid,  Parke's  Route,  Biw*/ 
19.— Bd.,  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  Birds,  23.— CouKS,  Ibis,  1»266,  46  (biogwr 
phy).— Coles,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1806,  94.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  28.— CooP..  ^• 
Cal.  i,  1870,  553.-COUES,  Key,  1872,  23(:.— B,  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 48^  P^ 
64,  f.  4,  5.  ^ 

CalUpepla  gambeU,  Gould,  Monog.  Odont.  1850,  pi.  17.— Cass.,  Dl.  i,  1853,45,  pl-^-" 
Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  WUliamson's  Rente,  Bird8>  60. 

CalUpepla  vcmistay  Gould,  P.  Z,  S.  xiv,  1846,  70. 

LopJwrti/x  ^^  calif ornicuBf^^  Coubs,  Ibis,  1865,  165  (error). 
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eserts  farther  soath.  We  may  without  hesitation  fix  upon  the  valleys 
f  the  Gila  and  Colorado  as  its  centres  of  abundance ;  about  Fort 
uma,  for  example,  there  were  more  Quails  to  the  square  mile  than  I 
irer  saw  elsewhere,  and,  indeed,  I  could  scarcely  see  how  many  more 
3nld  well  have  been  accommodated  with  food  and  hiding-places.  Ihe 
ambers  diminish  but  little  up  the  river  to  Fort  Mojave,  but  they  soon 
fter  decrease.  Quail  being  so  abundant  at  Fort  Whipple,  I  regarded 
i  as  a  little  singular  that  I  saw  none  at  all  in  approaching  that  locality 
'om  the  eastward,  along  the  same  parallel ;  but  such  was  the  case, 
famerous  observers,  however,  attest  its  presence  at  various  points 
long  the  Rio  Grande.  Southward  the  Quail  passes  beyond  the  United 
•tatis,  and  spreads  over  contiguous  portions  of  Mexico. 

An  interesting  fact  in  the  distribution  of  this  species  is  the  eflfect  of 
lie  Colorado  desert  in  shutting  it  oft  from  the  fertile  portions  of  Gall- 
3mia.  This  dreary,  sterile  waste  offers  a  barrier  to  its  westward  exten- 
ion  that  is  only  exceptionally  overcome.  Although  the  birds  enter  the 
iesert  a  little  way,  they  rarely  reaeh  far  enough  to  mix  with  the  repre- 
entative  species  of  California  (L.  calif  or  nicus).  The  strip  of  country 
hat  mostly  assists  in  their  occasional  passage  westward  is  along  the- 
fojave  River,  a  stream  arising  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  and 
lowing  eastward  toward  the  Colorado,  from  which  it  is  shut  off  by  a 
luige  of  hills,  and  consequently  sinks  in  the  desert  at  Soda  Lake, 
kmong  other  birds,  the  two  kinds  of  Plumed  Quail — Garabers  and  the 
3alifomian — meet  along  this  comjiaratively  fertile  thoroughfare,  upon 
J6Qtral  ground,  as  Drs.  Heermann  and  Cooper,  as  well  as  myself,  have 
ntnessed.  Much  further  south.  Colonel  McCall  found  birds  at  Alamo 
(acho,  forty -four  miles  west  of  the  Colorado ;  but  still  the  desert  is 
tt  effect  the  barrier  I  have  represented,  and  the  two  Quails,  speaking. 
[Bnerally,  do  not  meet.  One  wonders  the  less  at  this  who  has  any  good. 
leB  of  the  Colorado  desert,  such  as  may  be  gained,  for  example,  fromi 
Ije  following  passage  from  Colonel  McCall's  article,  which  remains 
saociated  in  my  mind  with  the  Plumed  Quails  with  all  the  freshness 
f  first  impressions.  Speaking  of  the  Alamo,  where  he  shot  a  pair, 
Here  is  in  truth  a  desert!''  exclaims  the  Colonel.  "Figure  to  your- 
If,  if  you  can,  a  portion  of  this  fair  earth,  where,  for  some  hundreds 
'  miles,  the  whole  crust  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  the 
tion  of  internal  fires ;  behold  a  vast  plain  of  desolation  surrounded,. 
id  at  intervals  intersected,  by  abrupt  mountain  ranges,  which  are 
tie  better  than  gigantic  heaps  of  scoria;  imagine  this  sceneiy  to  be 
tnally  glowing  under  the  direct  rays  of  a  midsummer  sun,  and  yoa 
ly  have  some  idea  of  the  prospect  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveler 
lo  looks  out  upon  the  desert  from  the  well  of  the  Alamo.  You  may 
rceive  in  his  rear  a  few  stunted  cottonwood-trees  scattered  along  the 
ge  of  a  channel,  in  which,  apparently,  water  once  teas,  but  now  is. 
t ;  while  around  him,  here  and  there,  is  a  light-leafed  mezquite,  that 
retches  forth  its  slender  arms  and  appears  to  invite  him  to  a  shade 
at  is  but  a  mockery.  Here  it  was  that  I  first  heard  the  plaintive 
ice  of  this  bird  as  he  strove  to  cheer  his  mate  while  occupied  in  the 
dious  task  of  incubation. ''  And  singularly  enough,  the  bird  is  almost 
[oally  hemmed  in  by  desert  to  the  eastward  as  well;  for  according  to 
le  same  writer's  accounts,  "a  sandy  desert,  between  the  Pecos  and 
evil's  River,  is  the  barrier  beyond  which  the  species  under  consider- 
^on  has  not  extended  its  range." 

Snch  a  glimpse  of  the  haunts  of  the  Plumed  Quail  make  one  wonder 
3W  it  ever  became  a  game  bird  at  all ;  how  sportsmen  could  be  able 
>  make  game  of  it,  without  being  themselves  rather  made  gamfto^V 
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But  great  ns  are  tbe  natural  disadvantages  of  tbe  snrronndings,  t 
bird's  attractions  are  still  greater,  and  partly  so  from  this  very  fa^ 
But  Arizona  is  a  large  place,  and  one  need  not  always  endure  desert, 
his  Quail-shooting.    There  is  a  much  brighter  side  to  the  picture j 
have  just  seen  only  the  darkest  possible.    Perhaps  no  Territory  nv^^i^ 
Arizona  in  variety  of  climate,  physical  geography,  and  natural  pro^ne 
tions.    Between  rugged  mountains  that  lift  snow-capped  peaks  amon^ 
the  clouds  lie  hidden  pleasant  green  valleys,  whose  fresh  verdure  con- 
trasts with'  surrounding  desolation.    Vast  primaeval  forests  stretch  for 
leagues,  or  are  only  interrupted  by  oak  and  cedar  openings.    Bri/rht 
fringes  of  cottouwoods  and  willows  mark  the  devious  course  of  streaois, 
where  walnut  and  cherry  are  scattered,  and  grape-vines  cling  to  them, 
and  roses  bloom  beneath  leafy  boughs.    Here  is  plenty  at  least,  if  not 
peace.    Nothing  mars  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  but  the  chances  of 
being  clia^sed.    Were  it  not  for  Indians,  we  should  have  here  the  aem^  of 
Quail-shooting. 

GambeFs  Quail  may  be  looked  for  in  every  kind  of  cover.  Where 
they  abound  it  is  almost  impossible  to  miss  them,  and  coveys  may 
olten  be  seen  on  exposed  sand-heaps,  along  open  reads,  or  in  tbe  cleared 
patches  around  settlers'  cabins.  If  they  have  any  aversion,  it  ia  for 
thick  high  pine-w^oods,  without  any  undergrowth ;  there  they  only 
casually  stray.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  the  low,  tangled  brosb 
along  creeks,  the  dense  groves  of  young  willows  that  grow  in  similar 
places,  and  thf3  close  set  chaparral  of  hillocks  or  mountain  ravines. 
I  have  often  found  them,  also,  among  huge  granitic  boulders  and 
•masses  of  lava,  where  there  was  little  or  no  vegetation,  except  some 
straggling  weeds ;  and  have  flushed  them  from  the  dryer  knolls  in  the 
midst  of  a  reedy  swamp.  Along  the  Gila  and  Colorado  they  live  in 
such  brakes  as  I  described  in  speaking  of  Abort's  Finch;  and  they 
frequent  the  groves  of  mezqnite  and  mimosa,  that  form  so  conspicuoas 
a  feature  of  the  scenery  in  those  places.  These  scrubby  trees  fom 
•  dense  interlacing  copses,  only  to  be  penetrated  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty, but  beneath  their  spreading  scrawny  branches  are  open  inter- 
secting ways,  along  which  the  Quail  roams  at  will,  enjoying  the  slight 
•shade.  In  tlio  most  sterile  regions  they  are  apt  to  come  together  in 
numbers  about  the  few  water-holes  or  moist  spots  that  may  be  found, 
and  remain  in  the  vicinity,  so  that  they  become  almost  as  good  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  water  as  the  Doves  themselves.  A  note- 
worthy fact  in  their  history,  is  their  ability  to  bear,  without  apparent 
inconvenience,  great  extremes  of  temperature.  They  are  seemingly  at 
ease  among  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert,  where,  for  months,  the 
thermometer  daily  marks  a  hundred,  and  may  reach  a  hundred  and 
forty,  "  in  the  best  shade  that  could  be  procured,"  as  Colonel  McCall 
rsays;  and  they  are  equally  at  home  the  year  round  among  the  moaut- 
ains,  where  snow  lies  on  the  ground  in  winter. 

The  Quail's  food  is  made  up  of  various  substances.    Like  the  rest  of 

.its  tribe,  it  is  chiefly  granivorous,  eating  seeds  of  every  description ; 

but  fruits  and  insects  form  a  large  portion  of  its  fare.    It  devours 

(insects  of  such  sorts,  as  it  can  capture,  and  particularly  those  kindfl 

ithat  infest  plants.    In  the  fall  it  gathers  cherries  and  grapes,  and  other 

"fruits"  properly  speaking,  as  well  as  the  various  berries  not  usually^ 

called.    It  visits  patches  of  prickly-pear  (Opuntia)  to  feed  upon  the  soft 

juicy  "tunas,"  that  are  eaten  by  everything  in  Arizona,  from  men  and 

bears,  to  beetles.    In  the  spring  it  shows  fondness  for  the  buds  of  diflfer* 

ent  plants,  particularly  mezquite  and  willow ;  birds  shot  at  this  tioe 

are  Irequeutly  found  with  sticky  bits  of  the  buds  about  their  bills.  But 
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gh  they  thas  feed  so  extensively  upon  tbis  substance,  containing 
ine,  I  never  noticed  that  the  flesh  acquired  a  bitter  taste.  There  is 
et  little  cultivated  grain  in  Arizona;  but  doubtless  some  future 
ffian  will  have  to  add  our  cereals  to  the  bird's  list,  and  speak  of 
ibel's  Quail  as  frequenting  old  corn  and  wheat-fields,  and  the  neigh- 
lood  of  hay-ricks,  where  a  large  shai*e  of  its  food  is  to  be  gleaned. 
)  other  OaUincBy  it  swallows  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel  to 
itate,  it  is  supposed,  the  trituration  in  the  gizzard  of  the  harder 
Is  of  food. 

believe  that  the  Quail  moults  at  least  twice  a  year;  but  the  spring 
Qge  is  apparently  less  complete,  and  certainly  more  gradual  thnu 
I  of  the  fall,  the  birds  seeming  rather  to  furbish  up  a  part  of  their 
mage  than  to  furnish  themselves  with  entirely  new  attire.  By  the 
ier  part  of  summer*  the  plumage  is  faded  and  worn  with  incubation 
1  tihe  care  of  the  young,  and  the  renewal  begins  as  soon  as  the  latest 
od  is  reared.  The  process  is  a  long  one,  and  birds  are  rarely  found 
my  season  in  such  poor  condition  as  to  be  unfit  for  preservation,  nor 
they  evet  deprived  of  flight.  No  crest  is  occasionally  found  for  a 
art  time  in  early  autumn ;  but  new  feathers  generally  sprout  before 
Ae  old  ones  are  dropped.  I  think  they  are  shed  from  behind  for- 
rd^  so  that  the  front  ones  are  lost  the  last.  Tbe  fully -developed  crest 
k  striking  and  beautiful  ornament,  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  stylish- 
0  and  jaunty  effect.  It  averages  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
letimes  reaches  two  inches  in  the  most  vigorous  males;  in  the 
tales  it  is  rarely  over  an  inch.  The  male's  is  glossy  jet-black ;  the 
talfi^s  has  a  brownish  cast.  The  number  of  feathers  composing  it  is 
iable;  five  or  six  is  usual,  but  there  may  be  ten.  They  all  spring 
D  a  single  point  on  the  top  of  the  head— just  behind  the  transverse 
te  line  that  crosses  the  crown  from  eye  to  eye.  The  leatliirs  are 
>-8haped,  enlarged  at  the  tip,  and  curling  over  forward,  together 
DiDg  a  helmet-shaped  bundlt^  The  webs  are  loose ;  they  bend  back- 
d  from  the  shaft,  so  that  this  forms  the  front  border  of  the  feather. 
ih  feather  is  thus  folded  or  imbricated  over  the  next  succeeding,  and 
whole  are  packed  into  a  single  fascicle  in  this  manner.  The  crest  is 
ly  movable,  and  its  motions  are  subject  to  voluntary  control.  It  is 
silly  carried  erect,  but  sometimes  drops  forward,  or  obliquely  over 
eye;  and  occasionally  is  allowed  to  hang  backward,  though  it  can- 
be  made  to  lie  close  over  the  occiput.  The  crest  sprouts  when  the 
(kg  are  only  a  few  days  old,  about  the  time  that  the  first  true 
bers  appear  upon  the  wings  and  tail.  It  then  consists  of  three  or 
*  feathers,  forming  a  short  tuft,  brown  instead  of  black,  not  club- 
ped,  nor  recurved,  nor  imbricated.  Even  in  the  iulult  female,  though 
crest  has  the  same  general  characters  as  that  of  the  male,  it  is  only 
htly,  if  at  all,  recurved,  and  is  always  shorter,  as  we  have  seen. 
he  hen  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  cock  by  other  differ- 
eg ;  she  is  smaller,  averaging  an  inch  less  in  length ;  she  has  no  pure 
!k,  white,  or  chestnut  about  the  head,  and  wants  the  great  black 
t  upon  the  belly.  Similar  in  other  respects,  there  is  still  a  general 
[ness  and  want  of  tone  about  all  her  colors,  as  well  as  less  sharpness 
lefinition  of  the  several  differently  colored  areas.  The  sexual  char- 
?r8  are  evident  before  the  birds  are  half  grown.  The  chicks  in  the 
my  state,  a  few  days  old,  do  not  in  the  least  resemble  either  parent. 
)y  are  verj'  prettily  marked ;  in  fact  they  are  more  attractive  before 
f  have  any  feathers  than  afterward,  until  mature;  just  as  little 

[  tpeak  of  observations  as  mado  at  Fort  Whipple,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated. 
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chiklren  nud  growD  folks  are  about  equally  agreeable,  while  balf-lBedged 
people  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  offensive.    The  bill  is  bright-reddisby 
with  the  under  mandible  nearly  white ;  the  feet  are  flesh-colored ;  the 
head  yellowish-white,  with  a  pure  brown  spot  on  the  nape,  and  a  few 
black  "feathers  on  the  crown,  each  streaked  with  white;  the  upper  parts 
tawny  or  brownish-gray,  mottled  and  clouded  with  black,  and  conspic- 
uously  streaked  with  long,  narrow,  sharply-penciled  whited-white  lines; 
the  i)rimaries  dusky,  marbled  with  lighter  and  darker  colors  on  the 
outer  webs;  throat  whitish;  all  other  under  parts  with  narrow,  blended, 
transverse  bars  of  black  and  yellowish-white.    The  little  things,  in  this 
condition,  are  about  3^  inches  long,  and  may  be  found  up  to  the  last  of 
August,  though  by  this  time  most  of  the  summer's  brood  are  partly 
grown.    When  the  chicks  are  six  or  seven  inches  long  the  general  color 
is  dull,  leaden-gray,  becoming  ochraceous  on  the  scapulars  and  wing- 
coverts,  which  are  still  mottled,  as  just  described ;  the  chin  and  belly 
are  nearly  whitish ;  the  breast  still  has  a  few  longitudinal  white  lines, 
but  is  mostly  waved  across  with  dark  shades  of  gray ;  the  flanks  become 
tinged  with  brown,  and  the  sides  with  fulvous,  though,  as  yet,  without 
distinct  white  and  chestnut  stripes;  there  is  a^ broad  white  superciliary 
line ;  the  crest  is  brown,  half  an  inch  long.    Progressing  from  this  stage 
to  one  nearly  complete,  birds  occur,  in  September,  October,  and  part  of 
November,  with  the  bill  black  and  feet  dark  colored;  the  crest  an  inci 
long,  and  beginning  to  recurve;  the  white  lines  about  the  head  of  th< 
young  males  now  apparent ;  the  sides  rusty-brown,  with  traces  of  defi_ 
nite  white  stripes;  black  becoming  evident  on  the  abdomen;  on  th^^ 
breast,  clear  plumbeous  feathers,  mixed  with  light  gray  waved  onea^^^ 
the  upper  parts  mostly  clear  plumbeous,  but  still  somewhat  waved  an  ^ 
marbled  with  pale  gray. 

All  Quail  are  Prwcoces,  as  already  explained;  and  the  chicks  of  tlk.  S« 
species  are  certainly  precocious  little  things,  if  we  may  judge  by  tb^lr 
actions  when  they  are  disturbed.    Theii^  run  about  as  soon  as  they  t^^mre 
hatched,  though  probably  not  "with  half  shell  on  their  backs,"  as  sotKie 
one  has  said.    In  a  few  days  they  become  very  nimble,  and  so  expert   "in 
hiding  that  it  is  difficult  either  to  see  or  catch  them.    When  the  mothicr 
bird  is  surprised  with  her  young  brood,  she  gives  a  sharp  warning  cry, 
that  is  well  understood  to  mean  danger,  and  then  generally  flies  a  lit;tJe 
distance  to  some  concealed  spot,  where  she  crouches,  anxiously  waboli- 
iug.    The  fledglings,  by  an  instinct  that  seems  strange  when  we  con- 
sider how  short  a  time  Ihey  have  had  any  ideas  at  all,  instantly  scatter 
in  all  directions,  and  squat  to  hide  as  soon  as  they  think  they  hstxe 
found  a  sate  place,  remaining  motionless  until  the  reassuring  note^  of 
the  mother  call  them  together  again,  with  an  intimation  that  the  al^rm 
is  over.    Then  they  huddle  close  around  her,  and  she  carefully  les^» 
them  off  to  some  other  spot,  where  she  looks  for  greater  security  in    ^}^^ 
enjoyment  of  her  hopes  and  pleasing  cares.    As  long  as  they  req^^tu^e 
the  parent's  attention  they  keep  close  together,  and  are  averse  to    ^5" 
ing.    Even  after  becoming  able  to  use  their  wings  well,  they  preft^^^ 
run  and  hide,  or  squat  where  they  may  be,  when  alarmed.    It  -fcl»^n 
forced  uj),  the  young  covey  flies  off,  without  separating,  to  a  little    ^'^ 
tanee,  often  realighting  on  the  lower  limbs  of  trees  or  in  bushes,  n*^^^'* 
than  on  the  ground.    As  they  grow  older  and  strong  of  wing,  the^'  ^y 
further,  separate  more  readily,  and  more  rarely  take  to  trees;  and  »<WBe- 
times,  before  they  are  fully  grown,  they  are  found  to  have  already  be- 
come wary  and  difficult  of  approach.    As  one  draws  near  whereacorey 
is  feeding,  a  quick,  sharp  cry  from  the  bird  who  first  notices  the  approacli 
alarms  the  whole,  and  is  quickly  repeated  by  the  rest,  as  they  sUttto 
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xnn,  betraying  their  course  by  the  rustling  of  dried  leaves.    Let  him 
step  nearer,  and  they  rise  with  a  whirr,  scattering  in  every  direction. 

Newly-hatched  birds  may  be  found  all  summer ;  and  incubation  goes 
on  from,  say,  early  in  May  until  the  middle  of  August.    Not  that  any 
single  pair  are  engaged  so  long,  but  that  different  broods  may  be  hatched 
cloring  all  this  time.    The  greater  number  of  old  birds  pair  in  April, 
snd  hatch  their  first  brood  some  time  during  the  following  montij. 
niiost  of  them  doubtless  raise  another.    Others  appear  to  defer  incuba- 
iion  for  a  month  or  two,  and  have  but  one  brood.    The  first  chicks  that 
1  saw  in  the  summer  of  ISGo  were  hatched  in  May ;  and  I  found  others, 
the  same  year,  only  a  few  days  old  in  August;  but  by  this  month  almost 
all  the  birds  of  the  year  were  well  giown,  and  by  September  were  in 
condition  to  afibrd  legitimate  sport.    In  October  a  few  are  found  not 
yet  ready  to  be  shot ;  but  the  great  majority  are  as  large  as  the  parents, 
and  nearly  as  strong  of  wing.    The  season  may,  therefore,  be  said  to 
begin  in  October  and  continue  into  March,  but  birds  should  not  be  pur- 
sued later  than  the  middle  of  this  month.     For  although  few  birds,  if 
any,  actually  mate  before  April,  it  is  cruel  as  well  as  injudicious  to  clis- 
turb  them  while  they  are  preparing  to  do  so.    The  beginning  of  the 
pairing  season  may  be  known  to  be  at  hand  when  certain  peculiar  cries, 
different  from  any  usually  emitted  daring  the  fall  and  winter,  are  heard. 
These  notes  are  a  sign  that  the  coveys  are  breaking  up  and  mating 
abontto  commence.    They  are  analogous  to  the  "bob- white"  of  the 
Eastern  Quail  (Ortyx  virginmntts),  and  are  uttered,  as  with  that  species, 
more  particularly  in  the  breeding  season.    The  note  is  a  loud,  energetic, 
tv-o-syllabled  whistle,  delivered  in  a  clear,  ringing  tone.    It  is  ditlicult  to 
write  down  intelligently,  but,  once  heard,  is  not  likely  to  be  afterward 
mistaken,  except  for  one  of  the  cries  of  the  Black-headed  Grosbeak.    It 
fioands,  to  my  ears,  something  like  the  forcible  pronunciation  of  the 
Syllables  ^^JcilUnk,  Jcillirik^  indefinitely  repeated,  sometimes  with  a  rising, 
^metimes  a  falling,  intonation.    The  old  cocks,  if  they  can  be  seen  so 
6Dgaged,  are  found  strutting  along  some  fallen  log,  or  gesticulating  from 
the  top  of  some  broad  rock,  or  stepping  with  dignified  air  along  a  paith- 
"^ay  under  the  bushes;  sometimes  even  perched  in  a  tree  or  bush,  with- 
out other  motion  than  the  heaving  of  the  chest.    But,  wherever  they 
Itiay  be,  they  have  one  mind  in  common  ;  their  only  thought,  to  secure 
the  admiration  and  then  the  favor  of  birds  more  modest  if  not  more  fair. 
A  beautiful  sight  it  is  to  see  the  enamored  birds  pressing  suit  with 
^li  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  their  brilliant  courtships.    The  firm 
iind.  stately  tread,  with  body  erect  and  comely  shape  displayed  to  best 
advantage;  the  quivering  wings;  the  motion  of  the  plumes,  that  wave 
like  the  standard  of  knights-errant;  the  flashing  eyes — bespeak  proud 
consciousness  of  masculine  vigor.    The  beautiful  bird  glances  defiance 
^nd  challenges  loudly,  eager  for  a  rival ;  but  none  disputes,  and  he  may 
i*etire,  his  rights  proven.    Only  a  gentler  bird  is  near,  hidden  in  a  lealy 
"bower,  whence  she  watches,  admiring  his  bearing,  fascinated  by  the 
eourage  she  sees  displayed,  hoping  every  moment  that  the  next  will 
l>riDg  him,  dreading  lest  it  may.    As  their  eyes  meet,  she  trembles  and 
^^ould  turn  to  fly,  but  cannot;  his  glow  again,  but  with  a  different  light, 
even  more  intense  than  before.    With  an  exultant  cry,  he  flies  straight 
to  her,  and,  like  the  true  knight  he  is,  for  just  one  instant  bends  till  his 
\>rea8t  touches  the  ground,  and  is  then  erect  again.    He  leans  toward 
lier,  half-spreads  his  wing  over  her,  and  pleads  in  under-tone.    She 
listens,  bat  draws  away ;  she  listens,  but  only  stands  irresolute ;  she 
listens,  and,  listening,  yields. 
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Tbey  must  prepare  for  new  duties.  With  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
and  earnest  solicitude,  the  pair  now  cast  about  for  a  suitable  spot  for 
their  home.  They  search  through  the  tall,  rank  herbage  alongside  the 
stream,  through  the  willow-copses,  among  fallen  moss-covered  logs  that 
are  scattered  around  the  glen,  and  at  length  make  up  their  minds. 
Little  more  is  needed  than  to  fix  upon  the  spot,  for  the  nest  is  a  simple 
affair,  the  work  of  a  few  hours  perhaps,  scratching  a  suitable  depressiOQ 
and  lining  it  with  a  few  dried  grasses  pressed  together.  Day  by  day 
eggs  are  laid,  till  a  dozen  or  more  fill  the  nest  They  cannot  be  distin- 
guished irom  those  of  the  California  Quail.  They  measure  an  ineh  and 
a  quarter  in  length  by  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  are  almost  pyramidal  in 
shape,  the  larger  end  flattish  and  very  broad,  the  other  narrow  and 
pointed.  The  color  is  a  buflf  or  rich  creamy,  dotted  and  spotted  all  over 
with  bright  brown,  and  splashed  here  and  there  with  large  blotebes  of 
the  same.  When  the  female  is  not  pressed  to  lay,  the  pair  ramble  about 
together,  in  close  company,  until  the  complement  is  finished.  Then  she 
gives  up  all  recreation,  grown  already  quite  sober  and  maternal,  and 
resolutely  sets  about  her  long  tour  of  duty.  But  she  is  not  forgotten 
because  she  can  no  longer  share  the  idle  pleasures  of  her  lord.  Moaoted 
on  a  stump  or  bush  near  by,  he  stands  watch,  and  continually  solaces 
her  with  the  best  music  he  can  make.  It  is  not  very  harmonious,  to  be 
sure ;  in  fact  his  ditty  at  such  times  is  a  medley  of  odd  notes,  sounding 
rather  lugubrious  than  hilarious,  but  it  is  presumably  satisfactory  to 
the  one  most  concerned.  So  the  long  days  pass  for  two  weeks  or  more, 
till  feeble  cries  come  from  the  nest^  the  mother  dries  and  cuddles 
the  curious  little  things,  and  the  delighted  birds,  brimful  of  joy,  lead 
their  family  ofi*  in  search  of  food. 

From  the  number  of  eggs  sometimes  found  in  a  nest,  it  becomes  a« 
question  whether  birds,  hard  pressed,  may  not  occasionally  deposit 
nests  not  their  own.  We  have  no  positive  evidence  that  it  ma; 
occur,  but  observation  has  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  such  is  th 
case  with  some  other  birds,  as  the  Eails,  and,  I  think,  the  Yirgini 
Quail.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  broods  of  youn 
sometimes  coalesce,  at  a  varying  time  after  hatching.  I  do  not  reme 
ber  to  have  myself  seen  a  covey  of  more  than  twenty ;  but  it  is  cun 
rently  reported,  upon  good  authority,  that  troops  numbering  as  man*^ 
as  filty  partly-grown  birds,  and  including  several  old  ones,  may  be  m 


with.    This  raises,  of  course,  the  question  of  polygamy,  so  common  i" 
birds  of  this  order;  and  something  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  viei 
The  same  surmise  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  L.  califomicnSj  but      -J 
believe  it  remains  to  be  proven.    I  am  bound  to  observe,  that  I  ha\ — ^ 
never  witnessed  anything  supporting  this  view ;  had  I  done  so,  whc»^ 
has  just  gone  before  would  not  have  been  written. 

In  an  article  communicated  some  years  since  to  the  "Ibis,'^  I  used  Omo 
following  language,  which  I  have  since  found  no  reason  to  modify : 

"Compared  with  the  Eastern  Quail  (0.  virgtuinnus)^  from  the  sports- 
man's stand-point,  Gambel's  Plumed  Quail  is  more  difficult  to  kill.  Not 
that  it  rises  with  more  startling  suddenness,  or  flies  faster,  for  I  noticed 
no  material  diflerence  in  these  respects.  But  when  a  bevy  is  flushed 
and  one,  or  at  most  two,  birds  secured,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
usually  only  by  chance,  that  other  shots  are  obtained.  For,  except  under 
certain  circumstances,  they  lie  very  badly ;  and  when  they^  drop,  after 
being  for  the  first  time  started,  it  is  usually  not  to  squat  and  remain  hid, 
but  to  run  as  fast  and  far  as  possible ;  so  that  if  found  at  all,  it  will  he 
dozens  of  yards  from  where  they  were  marked  down.  This  propensity 
to  run,  which  is  also  a  great  obstacle  to  their  being  flushed  within  proper 
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distance,  is  exceedingly  troublesome  both  to  the  sportsman  and  his  dog ; 
60  much  80,  that  the  best  trained  dogs  can  often  be  of  little  or  no  serv- 
ice.   It  is  trae  that  this  habit  of  running  affords  many  shots  on  the 
ground,  and  often  places  the  whole  bevy  directly  under  fire ;  but  no  true 
sportsman  would  tbus  ingloriously  fill  his  bag  by  'potting'  a  bevy  of 
8ach  noble  game  birds.    Like  all  their  tribe,  their  flight  is  exceedingly 
rapid  and  vigorous ;  but  it  is  always  even  and  direct,  so  that  it  only 
requires  a  very  quick  hand  and  eye,  and  the  usual  intuitive  calculation 
for  cross  shots,  to  kill  them  readily.    ]b^otwithstanding  all  I  have  heard 
to  the  contrary,  I  consider  them  far  from  being  tough  birds,  and  No.  8 
shot  is  abundantly  large  enough  for  them.    The  fault  in  most  cases,  I 
presume,  is  with  the  shooter  rather  than  the  shot.    I  may  add,  that 
many  of  the  places  in  which  bevies  are  found  would  compare  unfavor- 
ably with  the  worst  Woodcock-brake  of  the  Eastern  States,  as  regards 
iacilities  for  obtaining  a  fair  shot.    I  have  had  a  bevy  flushed  all  around 
ine,  and  hardly  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  feather.    But  these  and  all  other 
difficulties  should  only  increase  one's  ardor,  and  confer  additional  value 
OD  the  lovely  birds  when  obtained." 

Sfan  is,  I  suppose,  the  Quail's  worst  enemy;  what  the  White  does  with 
<log  and  gun  the  Red  accomplishes  with  ingenious  snares.    The  Indians 
take  great  numbers  alive  in  this  way,  for  food  or  to  trade  with  the 
''Whites  along  the  Colorado ;  and  they  use  the  crests  for  a  variety  ot  pur- 
Poses  that  they  consider  ornamental.    I  saw  a  squaw  once  who  had  at 
fecwt  a  hundred  of  them  strung  on  a  piece  of  rope-yarn  for  a  necklaee. 
^nt  the  birds  have  other  foes:  the  larger  Hawks  prey  upon  them,  so 
^80  do  the  wolves,  as  I  had  good  evidence  upon  one  occasion,  wheu 
^tinting  in  a  precipitous,  rocky  place  near  Fort  Whipple.    I  heard  a 
^^vey  whispering  about  me  as  they  started  to  run  off  in  the  weeds,  and 
^^llowed  them  up  to  get  a  shot.    They  pjissed  around  a  huge  boulder 
*liat  projected  from  the  hill-side,  and  then,  to  my  surprise,  suddenly 
Scattered  on  wing  in  every  direction,  some  flying  almost  in  my  face. 
^Wt  the  same  instant  a  wolf  leaped  up  from  the  grass,  where  he  had  been 
Elding,  a  few  feet  off,  intending  to  waylay  the  covey,  and  looking  very 
^^uch  disappointed,  not  to  say  digusted,  at  the  sudden  flight.    We  hail 
^^arked  the  covey  together,  and  were  hunting  it  up  from  opposite  sides, 
^.nd  neither  of  us  could  account  for  their  flushing  so  unexpectedly ;  then 
4^e  caught  sight  of  me,  and  it  was  a  question  which  of  us  was  most  sur- 
lE^riAed.    However,  I  felt  that  I  owed  him  a  private  grudge  for  getting 
in  tlie  way  of  the  birds  and  spoiling  my  shot:  so  I  fired  both  barrels  in 
^uick  succession.    With  nothing  but  mustard-seed  in  my  gun,  I  hardly 
^^^xi>ected  to  more  than  frighten  the  beast,  but  he  was  so  near  that  he 
xroUed  over  quite  handsomely,  his  hind-quarters  paralyzed  with  a  chacge 
^liat  took  eft'ect  in  the  small  of  the  back.    I  kept  his  skin  as  a  trophy, 
bnd  since  that  time  have  had  unlimited  confidence  in  small  shot! 

ALLEY  QUAIL  OF  CALIFORNIA.— Lophortyx  californica,*  Bj^. 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  last.    In  place  of  the 
large  black  area  on  the  belly,  there  is  a  tract  of  rich  golden-brown  or 

•  Ttirao  cdlifomicus,  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.  pi.  345. 

P^rUx  califomims,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  Siippl.  1801,  p.  Ixii.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1K59,  152, 

pi.  413.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  125  (subg.  OWyx).— Hl'tchix's  Cal.  Mag.  ii,  1857,  241. 
Ortpx  oali/omicay  Steph.,  Shawns  Gen.  Zool.  xi,  1819,  iW4.— Jakd.,  Nat.  Lib.  iv,  104,  pi. 

11.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  (illust.  ed.)  Ois.  pi.  64.— Bennett,  Gard.  &  Men.  Z.  S.  ii,  29, 

fig.  — .— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  199;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  fi7,  pi.  290. 
^^pepla  califomica,  Gould,  Monog.  OdonU  18,  pi.  16.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.l^i'SO^x^V,*^.— 

Nkwb.,  p.  R.  R.  Bep,  vi,  ltio7,  9j^.— Hkehm.,  ibid,  x,  ldo9,  vt.  \''v,<c^i. 
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orange-chestuat,  where  the  feathers  are  sharply  edged  with  blaek.  The 
forehead  is  whitish,  with  black  lines,  instead  of  black  with  whitish 
lines;  the  occiput  is  smoky-brown,  instead  of  chestnut-brown;  there  is 
a  small  white  loral  stripe ;  the  vent,  flanks  and  crissnm  are  tawny,  with 
dark  stripes;  the  long  feathers  of  the  sides  are  like  the  back,  with 
sharp,  white  stripes.  In  the  hen  bird  the  belly  is  whitish,  or  tawny, 
with  black  semicircles,  as  in  the  cock ;  while  in  the  hen  of  gambeli  the 
same  parts  are  whitish,  with  lengthwise  dark  marks. 

This  species  replaces  the  last  in  the  Pacific  coast  region,  from  Wash- 
ington Territory  southward.    It  is  abundant  from  the  Columbia  River 

to  Cape  Saint  Lucas,  on  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys.    In  California 

they  are  'mostly  restricted  to  the  regions  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada^^  ^ 
which,  with  the  Great  Colorado  Desert,  form  a  barrier  to  their  8prea<'^ 
eastward.  But  they  do  reach  nearly  to  the  Colorado  River,  followin|_ 
along  the  course  of  the  Mojave  River  to  the  spot  where  it  sinks  in  th^ 
desert,  there  meeting  the  western  extension  of  the  range  of  L.  gambehs^.^.,^^^ 
Up  the  mountains  it  does  not  appear  to  reach  a  higher  altitude  thsk^^^ 
three  or  four  thousand  feet,  beyond  which  it  is  replaced  by  the  Oreort^^^^j 
pictus.    In  its  general  habits  it  is  the  counterpart  of  Gambel's  Quail. 

MOUNTAIN  QUAIL  OF  CALIFORNIA.— Oeeobtyx  pictus,*  B- ^ 


This  is  a  magnificent  species,  much  the  largest  and  handsomest  Qo. 
of  this  country.  Its  distribution  is  limited  and  rather  peculiar,  as  it 
habits  almost  exclusively  the  mountain  ranges  of  Oregon  and  Califonm.  ia. 
Having  never  yet  seen  the  bird  alive,  I  can  say  nothing  from  persoKnai 
observation  of  its  habits.    Dr.  Cooper  furnishes  the  following  accoax^t: 

"  This  bird,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  family,  is  common  in  ^tlie 
higher  ranges  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  I  think  a  few  are  foimnd 
north  of  the  Columbia.    South  of  San  Francisco  they  are  unknown  a^»r 
the  coast,  unless  some  birds  seen  by  members  of  the  Survey,  in  ^rh© 
Mount  Diablo  range,  at  an  elevation  of  over  3,000  feet,  were  of  t^is 
species.    In  the  Sierra  Nevada  they  have  been  obtained  at  Fort  Tejoi^ 
at  about  4,000  feet  elevation,  and  were  seen  at  Cajon  Pass,  in  win't^^ 
about  the  same  elevation,  and  in  latitude  34°.    They  probably  ext^^^^ 
further  south  in  the  mountains.    At  latitude  39^  they  descend  in  wiE»-^^ 
to  about  3,000  feet,  and  are  found  lower  toward  the  north,  until^    ^^ 
Oregon,  they  frequent  the  borders  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  but  li^^^»^ 
above  the  sea-level.    They  are  not  common  anywhere  within  the  tq:^^^^ 
of  the  gunners  who  supplj  the  San  Francisco  market;  all  those  ^^^p^^^ 
seen  there  having  been  brought  alive  from  the  Sierra  Nevada.    TIH^^^^J 
abound  in  summer  up  to  7,000  feet  in  that  range,  where  I  found  ttr:^^'^^? 
in  September,  the  young  not  quite  full  grown  and  the  old  birds  moi^^^'^' 
ing.    In  habits  and  flight  they  have  considerable  resemblance  to  ^^ 

Lophorfyx  californica,  Bp.,  List,  1^38,-42.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  789,— Bd.,  R 
ia'>t«,  C44.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Tcr.  18H0,  225.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
549.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  2:58.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A  B.  iii,  1874,  479,  pL  64,  ' 


•  Ortyx  picta,  Dougl.,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  1829,  143.  i  ^^ 

Callipepla  picta,  Gould,  Monojij.  Qdont  1850,  18,  pi.  xv.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  ^^      ***"" 

Hkekm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  Williamson's  Route,  Birds,  61. 
Oreartyx  jwe<iw,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  642.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  546.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  237.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 

1874,  475,  pi.  (W,  tig.  5. 
Ortyx  plumlfera,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  v,  1837,  42.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  200;  B.  Am.  ▼, 

])1.  291.    (May  represent  a  slight  variety.) 
JWd/x  plumifera,  AUD.,  Oru.  Biog.  v,  1839, 220,  pi.  422. 
Zophortyx  plumijera^  Nun .,  Man.  \,  '.id  ©Cl.  \tt\Q, l^V. 
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Other  Qnail,  but  their  cries  are  qaite  differeut.    Tbeir  note  of  alarm  is  a 
rather  faint  chirp,  scarcely  warning  the  siiortsman  of  their  presence  be- 
fore they  fly.    They  scatter  in  all  directions  when  flushed,  and  then 
call  each  other  together  by  a  whistle,  very  much  like  that  of  a  man  call- 
ing his  dog.    According  to  Newberry  the  hen  has  a  cluck,  much  like 
that  of  the  common  hen,  when  calling  together  her  young  brood,  about 
the  first  of  August.    The  chickens  also  utter  a  piping  note,  scattering 
and  concealing  themselves  in  the  grass.    ♦    ♦    ♦    »    They  do  not  seem 
anywhere  to  associate  in  flocks  of  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  from 
the  nigged,  shrubby  character  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  they  are  not 
easily  shot,  except  in  the  early  morning,  when  they  come  out  into  the 
roads  and  openings  to  feed.    They  live  on  seeds,  berries,  and  insects, 
and  are  very  good  for  the  table.    As  with  the  other  species  (L.  ealifor- 
nictM),  more  are  taken  in  traps  than  with  the  gun.     When  hunted  in 
thick  brush  they  generally  run  some  distance  before  flying,  and  then 
rise  singly,  scattering  so  that  only  one  can  usually  be  killed  at  a  shot. 
I  have  never  seen  them  perch  in  trees,  like  the  other  species." 

BLUE  QUAIL.— Callipepla  squamata,*  {Vig.)  Gray. 

As  we  have  already  referred  the  three  Arizonian  Quails  to  as  many 
genera,  we  may  briefly  notice  some  of  the  points  of  their  structure. 
^hat  of  the  Blue  Quail  is  most  like  GambePs  in  bill,  wings,  tail,  and 
feet,  but  entirely  different  in  the  crest,  which,  instead  of  being  helmet- 
'^ke,  of  club-shaped,  recurved  feathers,  is  short,  soft,  and  full,  and, 
^hoogh  capable  of  erection  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  can  be  laid  quite 
4^t,  oat  of  sight.    The  Blue  is  also  called  the  Scaled  Quail,  from  the 
P^caUar  appearance  of  the  plumage  of  the  under  parts,  which  is  seem- 
*llgly  abnormal  in  texture  or  disposition ;  but  this  is  merely  an  optical 
Effect  of  the  singular  coloration  of  the  feathers,  simulating  imbricated 
Scales  or  tiles.    A  corresponding  result  is  said  to  appear,  from  the  same 
^^Bose,  in  the  plumage  of  the  under  parts  of  young  Gaunets.    The  Man- 
^^na  Qaail  has  the  crest  in  general  similar  to  that  of  the  Blue,  but  difiers 
^kt>ia  this  species,  as  well  as  from  Gambel's,  in  the  structure  of  the  wings 
%.nd  tail.    These  are  both  short ;  the  wing-coverts  and  tertials  are  re- 
markably enlarged,  hiding  the  primaries  when  the  wing  is  closed,  and 
Hie  tail-coverts  are  so  long  as  to  conceal  the  true  tail  feathers,  which  are 
%oft  and  weak.    The  Massena  is  of  striking  and  elegant  colors,  having 
^liarply  contrasted  round  spots  upon  a  rich  ground,  and  other  peculiari- 
^iea;  both  it  and  GambePs  are  singularly,  almost  fantastically,  striped 
^boat  the  head;  the  Blue  is  of  plainer,  though  scarcely  less-pleasing 
^ints.     Thus  each  species  shows  some  marked  features  with  one  of  the 
other  two,  but  none  of  consequence  with  both ;  and  each  has  peculiari* 
^'ies  of  its  own  not  shared  by  either  of  the  others. 

The  Blue  Quail  has  another  peculiarity,  of  a  difi'erent  sort;  the  two 
^Kxes  difter  but  little  in  appearance.  As  a  general  rule  the  sexual  dif* 
f  erences  among  gallinaceous  birds  are  very  striking — more  so,  perhaps, 
't^han  in  any  other  group.  Contrary  to  the  rule  in  our  own  species,  the 
xnale  is  gaudily  attired,  while  the  female  is  of  plain  and  homely  appear- 

•  OrtfOf  squamata,  Vjo.,  Zool,  Journ.  1830,  275.— Abert,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  iii,  1847,  221. 
^^^ipepla  squanwia,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1846, 514.— Gould,  Monog.  Odont,  1850,  pi.  19. — 

McCall,  Ft.  a.  N.  S.  v,  1851,  222.— Cass.,  III.  i,  1854,  129,  pi.  19.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 

185«,  646.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i^  1870,  556.— Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  95.— CoUES, 
^       .     Key,  1872,  238.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  487,  pi.  63,  fig.  6. 
^ttipepla  atrpnuay  Wagl.,  Isis,  xxv,  1832,  278. 
^^firao  cmUUOj  Db  La  Llavj5,  ^egistvo  Trimestre,  i,  1832,  U4, 
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have  met  with  it  was  Dr.  Heermann,  who  found  it  on  the  San  Pedro, 
iranch  of  the  Gila,  east  of  Tacson,  and  thence  to  Liuipia  Springs. 
066  of  tiie  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  however,  all  observed  it,  and 
.  Eennerly  makes  the  summary  statement,  that  it  was  ''found  every- 
ere  where  there  was  permanent  water,  from  Limpia  Creek,  Texas,  to 

I  Bernardino,  Sonera."  Lieutenant  Couch  records  it  from  ''about 
ty  leEigues  west  of  Matamoras ;  not  until  free  from  prairie  and  bottom- 
d;''  an  observation  confirmed  by  Mr.  Clarke,  who  states  that  it 
068  not  occur  on  the  grassy  prairies  near  the  coast."  I  was  rather 
prised  to  find  no  Blue  Quail  about  Fort  Whipple,  since  it  seemed 
il  that  locality  was  in  their  ordinary  range :  and  probably  ray  ob- 
vations,  or  rather  want  of  observations  in  this  particular,  represent 
)  actual  truth,  as  I  was  repeatedly  assured  that  none  live  there.  In 
izona  they  appear  really  to  be  confined  to  what  is  called  the  "lower 
mtry,"  that  is,  to  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado,  in  a  restricted 
tse.  On  the  latter  river  it  must  ascend  at  least  as  high  as  Fort  Mo- 
6;  and  to  the  eastward,  to  the  country  about  the  Hassayampa. 

nie  egg  of  the  Blue  Quail  differs  in  color  from  that  of  the  Califor- 

II  or  GambeFs,  though  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  A  specimen 
asores  1.20  by  1.00;  it  is  buffy- white,  or  with  the  faintest  possible 
iwnish-yellow  tinge,  and  is  very  regularly  and  thickly  dotted  with 
inte  specks  of  light  brown.  The  usual  large  number  are  laid  for 
th  setting. 

MASSENA  QUAIL.— Cyrtonyx  massena,*  (Less.)  Oould. 

found  no  Massena  Quail  about  Fort  Whipple  until  a  few  days  before 
final  departure.  A  pair  were  then  procured,  setting  at  rest  the 
ibts  I  had  all  along  entertained  regarding  the  veracity  of  reports  I 
I  often  received,  of  the  occurrence  there  of  Quail  different  from  Gam- 
8.  But  the  species  must  certainly  be  rare  in  that  region,  since  I 
Id  not  otherwise  have  overlooked  it  for  so  long  a  time. 
'his  remarkable  Quail  was  described  about  forty  years  ago  by  several 
ters,  nearly  simultaneously.  For  a  long  while  it  was  only  known  as 
[exican  species.  It  remained  for  American  naturalists  and,  I  may 
!,  officers  of  the  Army  to  show  its  existence  in  our  country,  and  give 
something  definite  about  its  habits.  In  Colonel  McCalPs  observa- 
18  upon  Te:xan  and  New  Mexican  birds,  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
demy's  proceedings  for  1851,  we  find  the  following  interesting 
)ant: 

The  species  was  not  seen  before  crossing  the  San  Pedro,  but  it  was 

long  before  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  waste  and  rocky  region 

\  which  we  then  entered.    And  from  that  time  until  we  reached  the 

Pecos,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  (westwardly  by 

route  we  traveled),  it  was  frequently  seen,  though  I  should  not  say 

tyx  massena,  Less.,  Cent.  Zool.  1830,  189.— Finscii,  Abb.  Nat.  Bremeo,  1870,  357 

(Gaadalaxura). 
)onyx  tfuusena,  Gould,  Monog.  Odont.  1850, 15,  pi.  7. — McCaix,  Pr,  A.  N.  S.  v,  1851, 

221.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1853, 21,  pi.  21.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1850,  pi.  27.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 

ia58,  647 ;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  Birds,  23.— CouBS,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  95.— 

Dress.,  Ibis,  186(5,  29.— Gray,  Cat.  GalUnw  Br.  Mas.  1667,  74.— Coop.,  B.  Cal. 

i,  1870,  558.— COUES,  Key,  1872,  239.— B.  B,  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  492,  pi, 

64,  f.  3,  6. 
m  monteffuma:,  Vio.,  Zool.  Jonrn.  v,  1830,  275. — .Tard.  &  Selby,  111.  pi.  126. 
ntophorus  meleagnif,  Wagl.,  Isis,  xxv,  1832,  279. 
00  guttata,  De  La  Li.a\'e,  Rcgistro  Trimestrc,  i,  1832, 145, 
f'dix  perspiciUaia,  LiCHTt" 
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it  was  very  common.  This  region  is  a  desert  of  great  length  from  north 
to  south,  our  trail  crossing  it  at  nearly  right  angles.  The  general  face 
of  the  country  is  level,  and  consists  of  either  a  crumbling  argillaceoQS 
limestone,  or  a  coarse,  gray  sand,  producing  nothing  but  a  sparse  growth 
of  sand  plants.  Water  is  found  only  at  long  intervals,  and,  except  at 
those  points,  there  is  little  cover  for  game,  and  apparently  less  food— 
the  principal  growth  being  Cactij  of  which  the  most  common  is  Cadut 
arborescens  ;  yet  here,  among  projecting  rocks,  or  on  the  borders  of  dry 
gullies  or  in  loose  scrub,  I  found  the  Massena  Partridge  in  all  thebeau^ 
of  his  rich  and  varied  plumage. 

"  The  habits  of  this  species  are  different  from  those  of  any  other 
species  of  Partridge  that  I  have  met  with.  They  were  in  coveys  of 
fjTom  eight  to  twelve  individuals,  and  appeared  to  be  extremely  simple 
and  affectionate  in  disposition.  In  feeding  they  separated  but  little, 
keeping  up  a  social  "ciwcA;"  all  the  time.  They  were  so  gentle  as  to 
evince  little  or  no  alarm  on  the  appearance  of  man,  scarcely  moving  oat 
of  his  way  as  he  passed,  and  only  running  off  or  flying  a  few  yards, 
when  perhaps  half  their  number  were  laid  low  by  a  shot.  This  inclined 
me  to  think  that  they  might  with  little  difficulty  be  domesticated, 
although  I  found  them  here  in  a  barren,  boundless  waste,  and  nowhere 
near  the  habitation  of  man.  This  trait  of  gentleness  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  those  manifested  by  the  Scaly  Partridge  {Callipepla  sqMmaMi^ 
which  I  always  observed  to  be,  though  found  perchance  in  grounds  as 
little  frequented  as  these,  remarkably  vigilant,  shy,  and  difficult  to  ap- 
proach. The  call  or  signal  note  of  this  species  is  peculiar.  I  never 
saw  it  after  crossing  the  Pecos." 

This  account  of  the  gentle  and  confiding  disposition  of  the  Massena 
Quail,  so  at  variance  with  the  character  of  nearly  all  the  other  species, 
agrees  entirely  with  the  representations  which  were  made  to  me  at  Fort 
Whipple ;  and  the  same  trait  has  also  been  noticed  by  other  writere. 
Don  Pablo  de  la  Llave  noticed  it  in  his  original  account  of  the  birds  in 
the  following  terms,  which  I  copy  from  Mr.  Cassin's  translation  of  his 

article:   " and  in  everything  it  shows  an  amiability,  and,  so  to 

speak,  a  kindness  of  character  (una  bondad  de  caracter)  which  is  not 
found  in  any  other  species  of  this  genus,  and  it  is  naturally  so  tame  and 
domestic  as  to  permit  itself  to  be  caught  with  the  hand.^  So,  also,  Dr. 
Woodhouse,  in  the  following  paragraph  from  Sitgreave's  Eeport: 

"My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  beautiful  bird  a  few  miles  be- 
yond the  head  of  the  Eio  San  Pedro,  where  we  started  three  of  them, 
and  Major  Backus  succeeded  in  procuring  a  female  specimen,  which  is 
now  in  my  collection.  This  was  the  only  time  that  I  observed  this  bird. 
Captain  S.  G.  French,  Assistant-Quartermaster  United  States  Army,  in- 
forms me  that  in  the  year  1849,  when  he  first  passed  over  this  road,  he 
met  with  these  birds  in  a  number  of  localities — at  the  head  of  the  San 
Pedro,  Howaid's  Springs,  and  also  at  the  Eagle  Springs — showing e^** 
dently  that  it  has  a  range  over  the  country  lying  between  the  Ko 
Grande  and  San  Pedro  Kivers.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  never  met 
with  it  near  the  settlements,  but  always  among  the  wild,  rocky,  and 
almost  barren  hills  of  this  country.  They  are  more  sociable  and  not  so 
shy  as  others  of  the  same  family.  Their  food  appeiu's  to  be  princii»al^^ 
insects.''  . 

To  give,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  complete  view  of  what  has  been  p^^ 
on  record  concerning  the  habits  of  the  beautiful  Massena,  I  contin 
with  the  following  quotations  from  the  notes  made  by  the  naturalists 
the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey.    It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Clark 
account  ia  considerably  at  variance  with  those  just  presented: 
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"Once,  on  flushing  a  covey  of  Ortyx  texana^  my  attention  was 
ittracted  by  a  bird  which  remained  behind,  showing  no  inclination  to 
bllow  the  I'est.  It  attempted  to  hide  in  the  grass,  bnt  not  to  fly,  and 
>n  being  shot  proved  to  be  a  male  Massena,  It  occurs  in  pairs  or  flocks, 
ud  when  flushed  it  flies  further  than  the  Virginia  Quail,  and  does  not 
ie  80  close.  They  may  be  approached  within  a  few  feet,  and  followed 
cip,  particularly  when  in  pairs,  running  along  before  you  Jike  so  many 
lomestic  fowls.  It  is  quiet  as  well  as  retired ;  a  subdued  though  sharp 
note  is  the  only  noise  I  ever  heard  it  make,  and  that  only  when  fright- 
ened. I  have  seen  it  pursued,  and  all  the  barrels  of  a  six-shooter  fired 
Eitit  without  giving  it  alarm,  and  Anally  forced  to  fly  only  by  an  attack 
of  stones  and  clubs.  It  was  first  met  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  An- 
tonio, and  thence  sparsely  distributed,  as  an  inhabitant  of  both  prairies 
and  mountains,  as  far  westward  as  Sonora.  It  is  a  much  wilder  bird 
than  the  squamata  ;  less  conspicuous,  as  also  less  noisy,  and  never  seen 
in  flocks,  living  about  old  camps,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  latter. 
Its  haunts  are  far  removed  from  the  habitation  of  man,  and  the  indiffer- 
ence it  sometimes  manifests  to  his  presence  is  due  to  its  ignorance  of 
his  power  and  attributes.  Though  distributed  over  the  same  country 
as  the  squamata,  it  is  not  found  in  such  barren  regions  as  the  latter  fre- 
qnently  is,  preferring  those  regions  most  luxuriantly  covered  with  vege- 
tation."—J.  H.  Clark. 

'*Fir8t  seen  in  the  Gaiion  Guapuco,  twelve  leagues  south  of  Monterey. 
Though  rather  shy,  it  seemed  quite  at  home  in  the  cultivated  fields  and 
stnbhles  of  the  ranches." — D,  N.  Couch. 

"This  bird  I  have  never  seen  further  south  in  Texas  than  Turkey 
Creek.  In  this  vicinity  it  was  very  common,  and  also  at  various  ]K)int6 
Ibence  to  the  KioTjrande.  In  the  valley  of  this  liver  it  is  very  rarely 
ieen,  giving  way  apparently  to  the  Scaly  and  (lambel's  Partridges. 
(Vest  of  the  river  it  was  very  common  as  far  as  wo  traveled,  wherever 
here  was  fresh  and  permanent  water.  In  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
4iver,  and  among  the  adjacent  hills,  it  was  extremely  iibundant.  In 
he  months  of  June  and  July  it  was  observed  there,  always  in  pairs, 
^hile  in  Texas,  in  the  months  of  October  and  Noveml>er,  it  was  found 
1  very  large  flocks,  sometimes  of  various  ages,  from  the  very  small 
nd  partly  fledged  to  the  full  grown  bird.  When  hunted  it  hides  itself 
ery  closely  in  the  grass,  and  I  have  often  known  Mexican  soldiers  in 
onora  to  kill  them  with  their  lances,  by  striking  them  either  while  on 
He  ground  or  just  as  they  rise.  Some  of  these  men  are  very  expert  in 
His  business,  and  will  kill  many  in  the  course  of  a  day's  travel." — C  B. 
^  Kennerly. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  gain  from  these  accounts  a  pretty  definite  idea  of 
le  range  of  the  species  in  the  United  Stfites,  though  we  do  not  know 
owfar  south  it  penetrates  in  Mexico,  which  is  really  its  native  country. 
V^e  have  no  record  of  it  as  yet  as  a  bird  of  California.  To  the  indica- 
Lons  of  its  range  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  I  have  only  to  add,  as  just 
ow  done,  its  occurrence  in  Arizona  at  Fort  Whipple,  a  locality  at  some 
istance  from  those  previously  recorded,  and  further  north,  as  well  as 
?e8t,  than  any  before  known.  There  it  is  rare,  as  stated,  nor  do  I  think 
hat  the  species  can  be  very  abundant  even  in  the  southern  portions  of 
lie  Territory,  unless  it  be  at  the  southeast  corner. 

We  see  tliat  none  of  the  fragmentary  published  accounts  are  more 
Ian  isolated  facts  of  an  imperfect  history ;  yet  they  do  good  service  as 
contributions  toward  a  biography.  The  bird  is  mentioned  as  an  in- 
habitant of  the  most  barren,  desolate,  and  unfrequented  regions,  as  well 
w  the  vicinity  of  cultivated  ranches;  as  very  unuBuaW^^  lame,  oy  c^\\» 
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wild ;  as  occurring  in  pairs  or  in  flocks :  each  acconut  being  circamstan- 
tial  and  limited.  But  this  very  diversity  of  statement  helps  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  bird ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  I  cannot  refrain  from  pressing 
the  importance  of  the  record  of  any  facts  whatever,  however  isolated, 
that  may  be  gleaned  by  personal  observation  upon  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  birds,  no  matter  how  small  and  unpromising  the  field,  or  how 
often  it  has  been  gone  over  before.  Any  information,  so  be  it  that  it  is 
accurate,  is  better  than  none ;  though  still  it  should  be  remeoibeied 
that  ex  parte  statements  are  liable  to  mislead,  particularly  when  used  in 
generalizations,  the  inductive  not  being  in  natural  history,  as  it  is  in 
the  more  exact  sciences,  always  a  safe  method  of  reasoning. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  history  of  this  species  to  which  attention 
may  profitably  be  directed.  One  is  the  bird's  remarkable  unsophistica- 
tion.  Living  in  what  we  should  consider  lonely  desolation,  bat  which 
is  to  it  a  happy  home,  the  bird  has  not  yet  learned  to  throw  aside  the 
gentle,  confiding  disposition  its  Maker  gave.  No  contact  with  the  lords 
of  the  universe,  guardians  of  civilization  and  progress,  jobbers  in  ethics 
and  aesthetics,  has  yet  begotten  in  its  ingenious  nature  the  wholesome 
change  that  the  requirements  of  self-preservation  will  some  day  demand, 
and  which  it  will  instinctively  adopt.  Birds  that  live  in  populons  dis- 
tricts have  had  a  lesson  to  learn  of  bitter  experience,  and  its  fruits  have 
been  instilled  through  generation  after  generation,  till  a  second  oatnre 
replaces  the  first,  and  a  shrewd  distrust  of  the  whole  human  race  is 
instilled.  It  is  a  nauseous  dose  that  these  Quail,  like  innocent  diil- 
dren,  have  to  swallow;  but  the  medicine  acts  vigorously  and  beoe- 
ficially,  heart-longings  and  soul-breathings,  and  the  like,  giving  way  to 
something  more  substantial  and  sensible.  Some  d^iy  a  fine  old  Cock 
Massena  shall  say  to  his  family,  ^Himeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes;^  the 
newly-born  wisdom  shall  take  well,  and  become  gospel  to  succeeding 
generatioDS,  to  outlive  in  the  code  of  Quail  ethics  the  memory  of  the 
^neid  in  the  minds  of  men. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  structural  peculiarities  of  the  Massena  Qnail^ 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  these  deviations  from  a  common  standard  are 
not  reflected  in  some  way  in  the  bird's  habits  and  manners ;  bat  how, 
we  are  still  ignorant.  Nothing  accounting  for  these  peculiarities  has 
yet  been  learned;  and  yet  there  must  be  some  traits  that,  for  their 
proper  exhibition,  require  the  special  modification  that  we  find.  These 
individualiziug  traits  ofter  an  inviting  field  for  investigation.  Mr.  Ca«- 
sin  ha«,  perhaps,  taken  the  initiative  toward  such  discovery,  in  an  ob- 
servation founded  upon  consideration  of  the  bird's  colors.  "  The  circa- 
lar  spots,"  he  says,  "  which  are  numerous  on  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
body  in  this  Partridge,  appear  to  indicate  as  a  character  an  analogy  to 
the  Guinea-fowls,  which  is  further  sustained  by  its  habit  of  uttering  i^ 
note  continually  when  in  company  witJi  its  fellows,  or  when  feeding." 

Adult  male:  Bill  convex,  very  stoat,  the  under  mandible  doubly  toothed;  legsl*^ 
and  strong,  toes  very  short,  claws  long,  strong,  much  curved;  wings  moderate, tne 
tertiuls  and  coverts  liighly  developed ;  tail  very  short  and  soft,  not  reaching  hejooo^ 
the  thick,  long  covert« ;  a  short,  full  crest.  Under  parts  pure  velvety  black,  ^'.^'l,* 
broad  longitudinal  band  of  deep  chestnut,  the  black  partis  on  the  sides  beaatiitt"; 
marked  with  distinct,  rounded  white  spots,  several  on  each  feather;  upper  parti!  vAf^' 
ing  shades  of  yelJowish  or  tawny  white,  and  most  of  them  with  narrow  tniDSver» 
bars  of  blackish,  changing  into  spots  on  the  wing-coverts ;  primaries  dusky,  bjn*** 
with  reddish  or  yellowish-white ;  crown  vaiiegated  with  black,  brownish,  and  y^^' 
ish ;  the  crest  yellowish,  nearly  white  behind;  other  parts  of  tho  head  white, or a«»y» 
fantastically  edged  and  striped  with  black ;  chin  black,  separated  by  a  white  stn^ 
from  a  maxillarv  black  line,  this  latter  bv  white  from  a  triangular  black  patch  belo 
the  eye ;  a  black  stripe  from  the  nostrils  over  the  side  of  the  crown,  separat^Hl  l>y  ^ 
white  line  from  the  central  black  on  the  forehead.   Iris,  brown ;  bill,  deep  blouih  bo^ 
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okr;  legs,  pale  dull  bluish.  Length,  9^  inches;  extent,  18;  wing,  5;  tail,  2;  bill, 
70;  tarsus,  li. 

AikUt  female:  Like  the  male  on  the  upper  parts,  but  wanting  the  distinct  markings 
1  fthe  head ;  colors  of  the  under  parts  entirely  different ;  the  crest  less  developed ; 
letiseof  the  whole  bird  less;  no  olack  about  the  head;  chin  yellowish  or  tawny 
bite;  whole  under  parts  plain,  pale  brownish- white,  inconspicuously  marked  with  a 
w  little  black  spots.  Bill,  light  horn-color ;  upper  mandible  with  a  tiugo  of  reddish, 
mtat  nearly  white;  iris,  brownish-olive;  legs  and  feet,  livid  bluish-white,  with  a 
sUowish  tinge  behind.  Length,  9  inches ;  Extent,  17 ;  wing,  4^ ;  tail,  2 ;  tarsus,  1.20. 
Tmutgf  scarcely  fledged:  Bill,  reddish-brown  above,  whitish  below ;  feet,  dull  brown- 
h.  General  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  light,  warm  brown,  variegated  with  black, 
id  Tuy  boldly  striped  with  white — each  feather  having  a  broad,  sharp,  white  shafb- 
9b,  hammer- headed  or  transversely  enlarged  at  apex,  bordered  on  either  side  by  the 
[«M  that  cause  the  variegation.  A  few  of  the  inner  wing-quills  like  the  back ;  the 
St  dusky,  with  whitish  shafts,  and  interruptedly  barred,  chiefly  on  the  outer  webs, 
^  light,  dull  bufiy-brown,  or  whitish.  Feathers  of  under  parts  white,  with  a  slight 
bI^  suffiision,  boldly  marked  with  innumerable  spots  of  brownish-black,  paired  on 
Mh  leather,  quite  circular  and  sharp  on  the  breast,  further  back  widening  into  trans- 
ene  ban.  The  head  of  the  specimen  is  still  in  the  down,  except  a  feather  or  two  just 
praated  on  the  vertex ;  these  feathers  are  like  the  back ;  there  is  a  triangular  chest- 
Ak^brown  area  on  the  crown ;  the  head  is  otherwise  light  grayish-brown,  fading  into 
rUte  on  the  chin  and  throat,  and  with  a  dusky  auricular  mark.  Length  of  the  speci- 
Mk«bont3i  inches.  • 

For  opportunity  of  describing  this  early  stage,  hitherto  unpublished,  so  far  as  I  know, 
nd  quite  new  to  mo,  I  am  indebted  to  Lieutenant  6.  M.  Wheeler,  Cori)s  of  Engineers,  the 
MBOBipUshed  officer  in  charge  of  the  Explorations  and  Surveys  west  of  the  100th 
iwridian,  which  are  doing  so  much  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  West.  I  was 
dafly  shown,  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  the  well-known  naturalist  in  charge  of  the 
hml  Histoiy  Department^  several  specimens  of  the  species  from  Arizona,  forming 
^of  the  collection  made  during  the  season  of  1873  by  H.  W.  Henshaw— one  of  the 
ipai,  best  {>repared,  and  most  valuable  suites  of  bird-skins  ever  brought  from  our 
Vvtern  Territories. 

IfoTE.— The  foregoing  account  of  Gallina  includes  all  the  species  known  to  inhabit 
Htrth  America,  north  of  Mexico. 


GRALLATORES: 


ORDER  VJililUUillUilJ:iO  .  WADING  BIRDS. 


LIMICOLiE: 


SUBORDER    IJlifll  VV-Liili  .     SHORE  BIRDS. 

These  two  groups,  represented  by  a  great  variety  of  forms,  are  sufficiently  defined 
for  our  present  purposes  in  the  Key,  p.  239.  The  Limioolas,  or  Shore  Birds  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  other  two  groups  of  the  order,  Herodicnes,  or  the  Herons  and  their 
ullie»,  and  AlectorideSy  or  the  Cranes,  Rails,  and  their  allies),  comprehend  all  kinds  of 
Plover,  Snipe,  Woodcock,  and  birds  collectively  known  as  "  Bay  Snipe,"  as  well  an 
Phalaropes,  Avocets,  Stilts,  Turnstones,  and  Oyster-catchers. 

Family  CHARADRIID^:   Plover. 

Subfamily  Charadriinje  :    Trtie  Plover. 

Besides  the  birds  properly  so  called,  several  others  are  loosely  designated  as  PloTen 
by  unscieutiiio  experts  in  ornithology.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  so^alled  *' Upland 
Plover,'^  which  is  a  true  Tattler  of  the  family  SoolopacitUBf  its  proper  name  being  the 
Bartramian  Tattler  (Actiturus  bartramius) — see  under  this  bead.  Our  true  Plover  may  be 
recognized  by  the  shortness  and  stoutness  of  the  bill,  as  compared  with  this  mefflber 
in  the  ScolopdcidWy  and  especially  by  having  only  three  toes.  The  only  American eseep- 
tions  to  this  last  statement  are  the  Black-bellied  Plover,  or  Bull-head  (Squatarw 
helvetica)^  in  which  there  is  a  rudimentary  hind  toe,  and  the  curi<ms  Surf  Bird  of  the 
Pacific  coast  (Jphriza  virgata),  in  wliich  the  hind  toe  is  as  well  developed  as  is  nsoaliB 
the  Scolopacida;  (where  perhaps  it  belongs).  The  only  three-toed  American  bird  of  the 
family  Scolopacidw  is  the  Stilt  (Himantopus  nigricoUui). 

SQUATAROLA  HELVETICA,  (Linn.)  Brehm. 

Black-bellied  Ployer. 

Tringa  heheticaj  Link.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  250  (based  on  VaneUiia  hdret'mts  of  BrI88.-,t, 
106,  pi.  10,  f.  I).— FORST.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  412;  PI.  Enlnm.  853,^854,923. 

Squatarola  helvetica,  Brehm,  V.  D.  554.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  18:^8,  46 ;  K.  &  B.,  Wiri>. 
Eur.  207. — Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  543;  and  of  most  late  authors.— Cas^i  ft* 
Phila.  Acad.  185H,  195  (Japan) ;  ibid,  1860,  195  (Carthagena).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.iT, 
1856,  423  (Cuba).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  ( Bahamas). -Reinh.,  Ibia,iiif 
1861,  9  (Greenland).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  34  (Texas).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866, 1* 
(Guatemala).— L\wr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  210  (Yucatan).— Pelz.,  Om.  Bnt 
iii,  296  (Brazil).— Bd,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  697.— Coop.  &  Sitck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 
1860,  232.— Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  290.— CouiC8,  Key,  1872,^3, 
fig.  154.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10,  No.  212  (Kansas).— Gray,  Hand-list, !»» 
1871,  Nos.  9980,  9981.— Sh.  &  Dress.,  B.  E.  pt.  vi,  Aug.  1871. 

Fanellm  helveticiis,  Vieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  iii,  1823,  1077. 

Cliaradrius  helveticusy  Licht.,  Verzeich.  1823,  No.  728.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  298.  No.22t-- 
NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  26.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  280,  pi.  3:34;  Syii.  l^ 
221 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  199,  pi.  315.— Kj^ru.,  Nauni.  18.')0,  6. 

Charadrim  {Squatarola)  helveticay  KiDOW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  383. 

Tringa  variUf  LiNN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  252  (based  on  Vanellu8  varius,  Briss.,  v,  1^'* 

Charmlrius  rariiis,  Vlst^CH  &  Hartl.,  Vog.  Oat.  Afr.  1871,  644. 

Pluvialis  variii8y  SCHL.,  Mus.  P.-B.,  Cvrsores,  18G5,  53.— Deal.  &  Gkrbe,  O.  E.  l^i}^' 

Tringa  squatarola,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17()6,  252  (based  on  PZuriaZw  ciiieroa  of  variot* 
authors,  and  Vanelliis  griseus  of  Briss.,  v,  100,  pi.  9,  f.  1). 

Pluvialis  squatarola,  Macgil.,  Man.  N.  H.  Orn.  ii,  4«;  Hist.  Br.  B.  iv,  1852,  86. 

Charadrius  squatarola,  Naum.,  \of;.  Dcutschl.  vii,  1834,  265,  pi.  178. 

Vandlus  squatarola.  SciiL.,  Kcv.  Crit.  1864,  84. 

Squatarola  cinema,  Fleming,  Br.  Anim.,  1828,  111.— E^T.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  34. 

CharadHus  hypomclanns,  Pall.,  Reise,  iii,  1773,  099;  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811, 138,  pi.  59. 

Charadrius  pardela.  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  142. 

S(iuatarola  grisca,  Leach,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mus.  1816, 29.— Stepu.,  Shaw's  Gen.  ZooL  xi,p. 

rafU'Hiis  gristas,  Jenyns,  Man.  Br.  Vert.  181. 
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V<mdlu9  melanogaskr,  Bechstein,  Nature.  Deut.  1809,  356.— Tkmm.,  Man.  1815,  345 ;  ii, 

547.— Sab.,  App.  Frank.  Journ.  fe4.— Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2d  Voy.  352.— Sw..  & 

Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  370. 
\muiiaTola  melunogaater,  Malh.,  Fn.  Orn.  Sicil.  1840,  166. 
Ikaradrius  apricariuSf  WiL8.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  41,  pi.  57,  f.  4. 
^uttiarola  wiUani,  Licht.,  Nomencl.  Av.  1854,  95. 
fkaradrins  longiroatria,  Brehm,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  79. 
'^gwlarola  australUj  Bonaparte. 
^quatarola  rhynchomega,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  417. 
tnotorola  megarh^^nchus,  Bkeum,  Vollst.  Voj^elf.  1855,  284. 
'^Hred.— Sw.,  Cat.  of  B.  fig.  321 ;  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  542,  pi.  145,  f.  9.— Reich.,  Syst. 

Av.  pi.  18— Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  290;  B.  Aust.  vi.  pi.  12.— Naum.,  Vog.  pi.  178. 
\Uuk-hellied,  Gray  and  Sxoibs  Plover,    Beetle-head,  Bull-head  Plover.    Oxeye,  and  a 

variety  of  other  names. 

Ai(.— Nearly  cosmopolitan. 

With  a  close  general  resemblance  to  the  Golden  Plover,  especially 
rhen  in  fall  plumage,  this  species  will  be  immediately  recognized  by 
he  presence  of  a  small  hind  toe,  no  trace  of  which  occurs  in  any  of  our 
ther  Plovers.    There  are  also  additional  characters. 

In  the  United  States — in  fact  in  most  parts  of  ]N'orth  America — the 
ilackbellied  Plover  is  less  abundant  than  the  Golden  Plover,  and  such 
I  particularly  the  case  in  the  Missouri  region,  where  1  never  observed 
ty  and  where,  so  far  as  I  have  determined,  it  is  recorded  only  by  one 
'liter.  Although  stated  by  Audubon  and  others  to  breed  from  Virginia 
Bd  the  Middle  States  northward,  no  such  instances  have  come  to  my 
Bowledge ;  and  in  the  United  States  the  species  is  only  known  with 
ertainty  to  occur  now  during  the  migrations.  In  the  extensive  journeys 
J  performs  it  gives  evident  preference  for  coast-lines  of  travel,  being 
ecidedly  more  numerous  along  either  of  our  coasts  than  in  the  interior, 
evertheless  Dr.  Suckley  states  that  he  found  it  "moderately  abundant'^ 
i  Minnesota  f where  it  was  not  observed  by  Mr.  Trippe  or  myself).  Dr. 
ooper  remarks  that  it  seems  to  be  a  resident  bird  near  the  mouth  of 
le Columbia,  as  he  there  shot  young  birds  in  July;  this,  however,  is 
>fc  proof  that  they  were  actually  bred  in  the  vicinity. 
Bggs  of  this  species  in  the  Smithsonian  cabinet,  collected  by  E. 
aaParlane,  esq.,  on  the  Arctic  coast,  east  of  Anderson  River,  July  4, 
164,  afford  the  following  description :  Size,  2.10  by  1.40,  to  1.90  by 
10,  in  a  Sit  of  four.  Color,  brownish-drab,  or  rather  dark  brownish- 
Bgcolor,  very  thickly  marked  at  and  around  the  larger  end,  for  nearly 
ilf  the  length  of  the  ^g^^  with  irregularly  sized  and  shaped  spots  and 
otehes  of  brownish-black,  and  over  the  rest  of  the  surface  thinly 
K>tted  with  smaller  marks  of  the  same  color.  The  larger  markings 
•ound  the  butt  are  to  a  great  extent  confluent,  producing  an  imperfect 
reath.  A  very  few  paler  shell  markings  aie  noted  on  close  scrutiny, 
he  nest  was  a  depression  of  the  ground  on  the  side  of  a  slight 
nineuce,  lined  with  a  few  dried  grasses.  Another  set  of  four  from  the 
une  source  average  more  elongated,  the  most  pointed  one  being  2.30 
►ng  by  1.45  broad;  the  markings  are  much  more  evenly  distributed 
Per  the  whole  egg^  are  smaller,  and  tending  to  a  confused,  scratchy 
attem,  as  well  as  rather  lighter  in  tone.  A  third  set  of  four,  collected 
y  Mr.  MacFarlane,  at  Franklin  Bay,  are  intermediate  between  the 
tier  two  in  these  respects,  though  most  like  the  first  described. 

CHARADEIUS  FULVUS  var.  VIRGINICUS,  (Bork.)  Coues. 

American  Golden  Plover. 

a.  fulvus, 

)"radHmfulvu8,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  687  ;  and  of  authors. 
'*w»a/w/MZpiM,  Bp,,  C.  B.  1856,  417.— SciiL.,  M.  P.-B.  1864,50. 
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CharadHud  pluvialiSf  Horsf.,  Linn.  Tr.  xiii,  1822, 187.— Peale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Ex.  1848,239^ 

Charadrius  xanthocheilu8^  Wagl.,  8.  A.  1827.— Gould,  B.  A.  vi,  pi.  13.— Cass.,  £xpLEx.325k^ 

Pluvialis  xanthocheilus,  Bp.,  C.  R.  1856,  417.  ^^ 

Charadrius  taitensiSy  Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  321. 

Pluvialis  tmiensis.Bp.j  C.  R.  1856,  417. 

Charadrius  virginianuSj  Jard.  &  Selb.,  111.  ii,  pi.  85. — Hartl.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1852, 134. 

Charadrius  glaucopus^  FoRST.,  Descr.  An.  ed.  Licbt.  1844,  176. 

Charadrius  virginicusj  Blyth,  Cat.  B.  Mas.  As.  Soc.  1849,  262. 

Charadrius  longipeSj  "Temm.,  Mus.  Lugdun." 

Pluvialis  Iwigipesy  Bp.,  C.  R.  1856,  417. 

Charadrius  auratus  orientaliSj  Temm.  &  Schl.,  Fn.  Japon.  pi.  62. 

Charadrius  auratus,  Schrenck,  Reise  Amur,  1860,  410. 

b.  virginieus, 

Charadrius  rfomin iciw, MOller,  Syst.  Nat.  1776,  116— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1864,241. 
Charadrius  pluvialis yWiLS.  J  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  71,  pi.  59,  f.  5.— Sab.,  Suppl.  Parry's  Ist 

Voy.  p.  cxcix ;  Frank.  Jonrn.  683.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  No.  220.— Sw.  &  Kick.,  F. 

B.  A.  ii,  1831,  369.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  16.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  l«)G,ti«; 

not  of  Lintumis,  nor  of  European  writers. 
Charadrius  pi uinalis  var.  virginieus^  RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  1874,  383. 
Charadrius  virginieus j  "Bork.,  Mus.  Berol."— LiCHT.,  Verzeicbniss,  1823,  No.  729.— 

Meyen,  Nova  Acta  K.  C.  L.  Acad,  xvi,  Suppl.  1834,  106,  pi.  18.— Newb.,  P.  R. 

R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  97.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  690.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash. 

Ter.  1860,  229.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  173.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  33  (Texaa).--DALL 

&  Bann.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  289.— Reinh.,  B.  of  Greenland,  9,  No.  40  (^. 

Comptes  Rendus,  xliii,  p.  1019). — Stev.,  Rep.  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,4(55, 

No.  96.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9,  No.  207.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 

240 ;  and  of  nearly  all  tbe  late  local  lists.— (See  Hart.,  P.  Z.  8. 1871, 116 ;  critical.) 
Pluvialis  virginieus  J  Bp.,  C.  R.  1656,  417. 
Charadrius  marmoratusy  Wagl.,  Syf«t.  Av.  1827,  No.  42. — Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839, 575, 

pi.  300 ;  Syn.  1839,  222 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  203,  pi.  316.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  i, 

1856, 216. 
(?)  Charadrius  pectoralisy  ViEiLL.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxvii,  1819,  145. 
Pluvialis  fulv us  america?tM«,  ScnL.,  M.  P.-B.  18(>5,  CursoreSy  53. 
Charadrius  fulvus  var.  virginicuSy  CouES,  Key,  1872,  243,  fig.  155. 

Exiralimital  qmtatioiis.^CAn.y  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  432  (Cuba).- Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 
255  (Santa  Cruz).— Lawr..  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1864,  99  (Sombrero).— SuNi>.,  Ofv.  Vet 
Ak.  18G9,  r^SS  (St.  Bartbolomew).— F1N8C1I,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  587  (Trinidad).-SCL.,  Ibi*, 
1859,  227  (Guatemala).- BuRM.,  Reise,  501  (La  Plata).— Darw.,  Vov.  Beagle,  l^fi-— 
SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1866,  567  (Ucayali) ;  18G7,  331  (Chili) ;  1869,  598  (Peru).-UWB., 
Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  141  (Costa  Rica).— PiiiLiPPi,  Cat.  69  (Chili).— Pelz.,  Cm.  Bra8.297 
(Brazil).— Reinil,  Vid.  Med.  Nat.  For-  1870,  34  (Brazil). 

Hab. — Var.  fulvuSy  Asia  and  Pacific  regions  generally.  Prybilov  Islands  (£Wj. 
Var.  virginicuSy  all  of  North  America.  Greenland.  Accidental  in  Europe.  (Heligoland, 
Mus.  Gaitke,^c  BlasiuSy  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  17.) 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.— A^l,  5425,  at  and  near  Saint  Pierre  j  5426,  Fort 
Berthold  ;  5427,  "  Nebraska." 

Later  Expeditions.— iSlW)-%  Camp  Dawes,  on  Rock  Creek,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Presenting  tbe  extensive  and  somewhat  intricate  synonyndy  of  the 
typical /M^t?w^,*  1  also  give  the  principal  relerences  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can variety.  Our  Golden  Plover  is  distinct  from  that  of  Europe,  C. 
apricarius  or pluvialw  of  authors,  to  both  of  which  it  has  been  referred; 
for,  although  very  similar,  it  may  always  be  distinguished  by  the  color 

'*Ibave  at  length  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  true  Ch.  fulvus  &8  an  inHabitant 
of  N6rth  America,  a  specimen  having  been  lately  transmitted  to  the  SmithsoDiui  htan 
the  Prybilov  Islands,  collected  May  2,  1873,  on  Saint  Paul  Island,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  EUtot, 
who  has  so  ably  elucidated  the  birds  of  that  group  of  the  Aleutians.  ExaminiDg  this 
s^imeny  I  was  at  once  struck  with  a  peculiarity  of  it-s  general  appearance,  and  on 
comp&tliig  if  with  Chinese,  Japanese,  Fiji  Island,  and  other  specimens  in  the  Katikmal 
Museum,  I  found  it  to  be  identical.  It  is  smaller  than  var.  virginieus — length,  aboat 
9.50 ;  wing,  6.40 ;  tail,  2.60 ;  talmas,  1.60 ;  middle  too  and  claw,  1.10 ;  culmen,  0^ 
There  is  a  yellowish  suffusion  about  the  head,  and  especially  along  the  snpraciliary 
stripe,  hardly  to  be  uoticeil  in  the  ordinary  North  American  bird  in  corresponduig 
plumage,    (Cf.  CoVEB,  Elliot's  Prybilov  Islands,  App.  1873,  p.  — .) 
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of  the  liDiDg  of  the  wings,  which  is  pare  white  in  the  Enropean,  and 

ashy-gray  in  the  American  species.    It  cannot,  however,  be  specifically 

separated  from  the  0.  fulvus  of  Asia,  the  0.  xanthocheilus^  lo^igipes,  or 

taitensU  of  various  Pacific  regious — being  only  varietally  distinguishable 

by  its  somewhat  superior  size  and  usually  a  slight  disproportion  in  the 

lengths  of  the  tarsi  and  toes.    My   view  of  the  relationships  of  these 

several  forms  is  at  present  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Prof. 

Schlegel. 

The  Golden  Plover  migrates  through  Dakota  in  large  numbers. 
While  traveling  over  the  prairie  between  Fort  Kandall  and  Yankton, 
early  in  May,  I  was  delighted  to  meet  with  flock  after  flock  of  the  birds, 
in  more  nearly  perfect  nuptial  attire  than  I  had  before  seen  them  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  the  under  parts  appearing,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, perfectly  black.  I  noticed  them  particularly  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, feeing  at  their  leisure  in  scattered  parties  over  the  prairie,  in  com- 
pany with  Bartramian  Tattlers  and  Esquimaux  Curlew.  They  were 
not  at  all  shy,  and  numbers  might  have  been  procured  had  I  been  so 
disposed.  They  ran  rapidly  and  lightly  in  search  of  food,  flew  with  a 
mellow,  whistling  note,  and  settled  again  with  a  momentary  graceful 
poise  of  the  upturned  wings.  Their  stay  at  this  season  is  brief  com- 
pared with  their  loitering  in  the  fall,  when  I  again  saw  them  at  various 
points  along  the  Mouse  Eiver  and  the  Missouri,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Stevenson,  where  they  reappeared  late  in  September.  At  this  season 
they  coursed  over  the  prairie,  often  in  extensive  flocks,  feeding  on  grass- 
hoppers, and  often  frequented  the  pools,  forming  part  of  the  varied 
company  of  waders  that  flocked  to  the  same  resorts.  Their  favorite 
associates  were  the  Red-breasted  Snipe,  with  which  they  mingled  on 
the  most  intimate  terms.  Both  of  these  birds,  when  not  too  much 
inolested,  are  gentle  and  unsuspicious — excellent  company  for  each 
other,  and  equally  attractive  to  the  sportsman.  The  earlier  arrivals 
'^ere  not  in  particularly  good  condition,  after  the  journey  from  their 
^stant  breeding  places,  but  food  was  abundant  and  easily  procured,  so 
^hat  in  a  short  time  the  birds  became  exceedingly  fat — some  of  them 
Weighing  five  or  six  ounces.  Being  in  such  excellent  order  and  so  easily 
P^\)curable,  the  savory  morsels  often  vaiied  our  hard  fare. 

The  Golden  Plover  breeds  only  far  northward,  and  is  not  ordinarily 

^^^n  in  the  United  States  in  the  advanced  breeding  plumage  above 

^oted.    It  appears  to  have  no  special  lines  of  migration,  but  passes  over 

^be  country  at  large,  sometimes  in  vast  flocks,  its  autumnal  progress 

l^^^ing  more  leisurely  than  its  advance  in  the  spring.    It  reaches  its 

"^»:^eding  grounds  late  in  May — the  Barren  Grounds  of  British  America, 

^^id  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.    It  is  found  throughout 

^z^^laska,  according  to  Mr.  Dall,  and  Is  common  all  along  the  Yukon. 

le  same  writer  states  that  the  nests  are  made  in  a  hillock  of  grass,  of 

le  same  material,  and  frequently  a  few  feathers,  the  eggs  being  gener- 

Lly  only  two  in  number;  this,  however,  is  not  the  rule,  the  eggs  being, 

usual  in  this  family,  oftenest  four  in  number.    They  are  of  the  ordi- 

_wy  pyriform  shape,  pointed  at  one  end  and  very  obtuse  at  the  other. 

le  following  measurements  may  indicate  extremes  of  variation  in 

^liape^2.00  by  1.35;  1.80  by  1.40.    They  are  distinguished  from  those 

^^t  k  helvelioa  by  their  decided  average  smaller  size ;  and  though  the 

fS^neral  pattern  of  coloration  is  similar,  the  shade  is  not  quite  the  same. 

'iSie  ground-color  is  rather  a  pale,  brownish-clay  color,  than  a  drab,  in 

'iiH)8t  specimens,  although  some  shade  quite  closely  into  the  drab  of 

^tetioa,    A  few  specimens  in  the  large  series  before  me  have  the 

?roand-color  extremely  pale  grayish- white,  nearly  dead  nvYiSXj^.    0\i  ^5J\ 
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the  eggs  the  markings  are  exceedingly  bold,  dark  and  naroerons;  it  is 
impossible  to^escribe  adequately  the  endless  variations  in  precise  pat- 
tern. The  average  egg  is  heavily  marked  about  the  butt  with  black- 
ish-brown, in  large  irregular  spots  and  blotches ;  while  similar  sinalier 
spots  are  sparsely  distributed  over  the  rest  of  the  surface.  Sometimes 
the  markings  are  much  lighter  brown,  a  rich,  dark  sienna^  and  they  are 
sometimes  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  with  approximate  aniforra- 
ity,  but  the  decided  tendency  is  to  aggregate  around  the  butt  in  semi- 
confluent  masses,  or  a  wreath.  Various  labels  of  the  collection  before 
me  state  that  the  nest  is  a  mere  depression  in  the  ground,  lined  with  a 
few  dried  grasses  or  leaves. 

Some  of  the  birds  begin  to  work  southward  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  full  grown,  though  others  linger  till  driven  away  by  the  cold. 

iEGIALITIS  VOCIFERA,  (Linn:)  Bp. 

Killdeer  Ployer. 

Charadriua  vociferuSf  LiSN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  253  (batted  on  PluriaJis  rocifirMy  Gates., 
Car.  i,  71,  pi.  71 ;  P.  virginmna  torquala,  Bkiss.,  Om.  v,  6d). — Gm.,  Syst.  Nat  i, 
1788,  p.  685.— Lath.,  Ind  Oru.  ii,  1790,  742.— W^ils.,  Am.  Oru.  vii,  1813. 73,  pi 
59,  f.  6.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  No.  219.— ViG.,  Zool.  Journ.  xii,  448.— Sw.  &  RiCH.,F. 
B.  A.  ii,  1831,  368.— NiTTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  22.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,191; 
V,  1839,  577,  pi.  225  ;  Syn.  18:39,  222  ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  207,  pi.  317.— Schl.,  Mu8. 
Pays-Bas,  1H65,  CursoreSy  23.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  96.— Newb.,  P.  R  R 
Rep.  vi,  1857,  97.— PuTX.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216.— Thippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871, 
119 ;  and  of  earlier  authors  generally. 

jLgiaUtis  voc{feru8,  Bp.,  Corap.  List,  1838,  45.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  424  (Cuba).- 
Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  692.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  393  (Oaxaca).— Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 
227  (Guatemala).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Coop.  <fe  Suet, 
N.  H.  Wash.  Tor.  1860,  2:30.- Taylok,  Ibis,  1860,  313  (Tigre  Island).— Drkss., 
Ibis,  1866, 33  (Texas).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  ix,  1868, 209  (Yucatan).— IUyd.,  Rep- 
1862,  173.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  178  (Mexico);  1868,  176  (Islay ).— Salv., ifc** 
1870,  219  (Veragua).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1868,  501;  Bull.  M.  CZ-iii, 
1872,  181.— HoLD.-AiKEN,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  209.— Trippe,  ibid,  xt,  18?2, 
240.-STEV.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1670,  466.— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  699.-Col'ES, 
Key,  1872,  244,  tig.  156  ;  and  of  most  late  writers. 

Oxyechua  vociferuSy  Reich.,  Syst.  A  v.  1853,  p.  — . 

Charadrius  torquatusy  LiNX.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  255  (based  on  Pluvialis  dominioenM  tor- 
quatay  Briss.,  v,  70,  pi.  6,  f.  2). 

Charadrius  jamaicensisy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17B8,  685  (based  on  Sloan,  318,  pi.  265,  f.  3). 

Hab. — All  of  temperate  North  America.  West  Indies.  Central  and  South  America 
in  winter.    Accidental  in  Europe.   (See  Sci^, Ibis,  1862, 275 ;  Haiit.,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 134) 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  JS:arpedi«to«.— 4646,  White  River;  5428,  Yellowstone  ;  6591,C«dar 
Ci'oek 

Later  iSzped«uw».— 60377-81,  Camp  Carling,  Wyoming;  60789,  Fort  Bridger;  61645, 
Salt  Lake,  Utah ;  62362^  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming. 

Not  noticed  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Abundant  throughout  the  Missouri  region,  as  elsewhere  in  suitable 
localities  in  North  America.    The  Killdeer  is  conspicuous  among  the 
few  waders  that  breed  at  large  through  the  United  States,  the  great 
majority  of  these  birds  passing  further  northward  for  this  purpose. 
Being,  also,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  widely  diffused,  few  birdsare 
more  familiarly  known.    It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  its 
general  dispersion  at  various  seasons  that  it  is  non-migratory.    Ontb^ 
contrary,  it  performs  extensive  journeys,  reaching  even  to  South  Affl^^* 
ica.    I  think  it  migrates  chiefly  by  night.    As  I  sit  at  midnight  penniu-* 
these  pages,  in  the  town  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in  Februaiy* 
continually  hear  their  well-known  piercing  notes,  as  they  pass  rapid*^ 
on  through  the  darkness.  ^^ 

The  egg8  of  the  Killdeer  measure  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length 
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by  one  and  one-eighth  in  breadth,  and  are  of  a  creamy  clay -color,  vari- 
oosly  but  usually  thickly  marked  with  blackish-brown.  The  marks  are 
nsuaUy  of  small  size,  tending  to  speckles  and  scratches  rather  than  fall 
spots,  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  large  series  before  me  being  boldly 
spotted  around  and  at  the  butt.  The  markings  tend  to  aggregate  about 
tbe  larger  end,  but  are  usually  quite  numerously  distributed  all  over. 
Tbe  ground-color  sometimes  tends  to  a  brownish-drab  rather  than  the 
color  above  mentioned. 

^GIALITIS  SEMIPALMATA,  (Bp.)  Cab. 
Semlpalmated  or  Ring  PlOTer. 

Jringahiatieula^WnA.,  Am.  Ora.  vii,  1813,  65,  pi.  59,  f.  3. 

Ckaradrius  hiaticulUf  Okd,  ed.  Wils.  vii,  69.— Sab.,  l?'raukl.  Journ.  684. — Rich.,  Parry's 

2d  Voy.  351. 
Charadrius  {j^ialitui)  hiaticula  var.  semipaJmatuSj  RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  383. 
Charadnu8  semipahnatuH,  Bp.,  Obs.  WUs.  1825,  No.  219;  Syn.  1828,  296;  Aiu.  Orn.  iv, 

1832,  92,  pi.  25.— Kaup,  Isis,  1825, 1375,  pi.  14.— Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  23.— 

Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  367.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  24.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog. 

iv,  1838,  256;  v,  579 ;  pi.  330 ;  Syn.  1839,  224 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  218,  pi.  320.— 

PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  1865,  Cursorea,  30.— Gray, 

Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  16,  No.  10009. 
^guUlUs  semipalmatuSf  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  45.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  428.— Bd.,  B.  N. 

A.  1858,  694.- Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  231.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila. 

Acad.  1861,  228.— Coues  &  Pkent..  Smiths.  Kep.  1861,  415.— Wheat.,  Ohio 

Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  193.— Vekr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 22.— Boakd.m.,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  ix,  1862,  128.— DuESS.,  Ibis,  1866,  347  (Texas,  wintering).— CouES,  Pr. 

Phila.  Ac.  1866, 96.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 122.— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust. 

V,  1H66,  92.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868, 291.— Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 

290.— TURNB..  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  29.— Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870, 139.— Aixen,  Bull. 

M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  355.— CoTTES,  Pr.  Phihi.  Acad.  1871,  28.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1?<73, 

9.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  244. 
'^ialeus  Mmipalmatm^  Reich.,  Syst.  Av."'1853. — Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1, 1868,  501 ; 

Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  77. 
^^<tradnus  brwirastriSy  Maxim.,  Beitr.  iv,  769  (Brazil). — Schomb.,  Guiana,  iii,  750.— 
^  BURM.,  Ueb.  iii,  359. 

Ckttradrhu  ooUaris,  Light,  nco  Vieill."  (Scklegel.) 

£ztralimital  quotations.— Cab. ^  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  428  (Cuba).--BRY.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii, 
*J*59  (Bahamas).— SUND.,  Ofv.  Ak.  1869,  588  (St.  Bartholomew).-  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N. 
*•  viii,  1864,  101  (Sombrero);  ix,  238  (Puna  Island).— SCL.,  Ibis,  1866,  197  (Guate- 
**»ala).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Braz.  297  (Brazil).— Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  128  (Galapagos). 

-Bab. — Continent  of  North  America,  breeding  chiefly  in  higher  latitudes,  wintering 
**t«n  our  southern  border  to  Brazil.* 

The  Aoicrican  Semipalinated  or  Ring  Plover — "  Ringneck,"  a8  it  is 
*5^miliarly  called — is  at  once  distinguislied  from  its  European  congener, 
^  well  as  from  any  species  of  tbis  country,  by  the  extent  of  the  basal 
^ebbing  of  the  toes.  The  web  between  the  middle  and  outer  toe  is 
''^rger  than  in  any  other,  while  that  between  the  middle  and  iimer  (rudi- 
mentary in  our  other  species)  is  as  large  as  that  between  the  outer  and 
Middle  toes  of  the  rest.  A  glance  at  these  two  decided  webs  is  suffi- 
^ent  to  determine  the  species. 

^  As  noted  above,  its  dispersion  is  more  than  coextensive  with  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America ;  for,^in  winter,  although  maiiy  individuals  pass 
^liat  season  on  our  southern  coasts,  others  penetrate  far  into  South 
America.  In  the  Middle  States  it  is  chiefly  a  bird  of  passage,  and  it  is 
^nly  known  to  breed  regularly  +  in  higher  latitu()es.  Along  the  coast  of 
^orth  Oarolina  it  appears  in  great  numbers  in  April,  and  remains 

*Dr.  Schlegel  cites  a  specimen  from  Brazil,  type  of  the  Prince  of  Wied^s  C.  brcvirostris. 
t  The  breeding  of  a  pair  on  Muskeget  Island,  off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  in  June, 
1866,  ia  noticed  by  Mr.  Samuels,  Orn.  New  England,  p.  420. 
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through  May,  after  which  none  are  to  be  observed  until  late  iu  Aogast 
followiug,  they  being  engaged  to  the  northward  in  the  duties  of  repro- 
duction. Before  their  departure  from  our  coasts  in  the  spring,  they 
assume  the  perfect  breeding  dress,  with  brightly- colored  bill,  feet,  and 
eye-lids,  and  perfect  black  bars.  Eeturning  in  August,  in  limited  num- 
bers, the  great  body  come  after  in  September,  thronging  the  beaches  in 
company  with  various  Sandpii>ers.  In  Labrador,  where  I  found  them 
breeding  abundantly,  they  remained,  apparently  as  plenty  as  ever,  up 
to  the  hrst  week  in  September,  frequenting  both  the  sea-beacbes  and 
the  mud-flats,  with  Bonaparte's  and  the  Semipalmated  Sandpipers,  in 
scattering  troops,  eagerly  searching  for  food.  Here  they  were  more  than 
ordinarily  gentle  and  unsuspicious,  especially  the  young  ones,  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  the  presence  of  man.  Subsequently,  after  persecution 
bj^  the  boys  and  pot-hunters,  to  whom  they  are  objects  of  wanton  pur- 
suit, they  seem  to  acquire  a  little  wisdom  by  experience,  though  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  wary  under  any  circumstances.  Their  call-note 
is  a  mellow  whistle,  much  like  that  of  their  allies,  yet  distinguishable. 
In  the  interior  of  our  country  the  Plovers  are  nowhere  so  numerous, 
according  to  my  observations,  as  they  are  along  the  coasts ;  yet  they 
migrate  in  considerable  numbers  along  the  main  water-courses,  and  are 
of  regular  occurrence  each  season,  in  April  and  May,  September  aud 
October.  Such  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  the  better- watered  eas^ 
ern  portions  of  the  Missouri  region  than  in  the  dryer  districts  westward. 
I  have,  however,  met  with  it  on  the  Colorado  Eiver,  which  penetrates 
hundreds  of  miles  into  the  desert. 

The  nesting  of  the  Semipalmated  Plover  is  not  peculiar,  the  arrange- 
ments being  the  same  as  those  made  by  most  birds  of  the  family.  The 
eggs  are  laid  in  a  depression  of  the  ground,  in  a  grassy  or  mossy  spoti 
lined  with  a  few  blades  of  the  same  substances.  The  eggs  vary  in  number 
from  two*  to  four,  the  fewer  being  hiid,  it  would  api>ear,  in  the  higher 
latitudes.  They  are  hardly  or  not  distinguishable  from  Eilldcer  eggs 
excepting  by  their  smaller  size,  having  the  same  ground-color  and  tone 
of  the  markings.  The  ground  ranges  from  quite  olivaceous-drab  to 
pale  clay-color,  or  even  grayish-white,  some  of  these  lightest  and  least 


*  There  are  numerous  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  four  eggs  among  the  limicoUoe  birds. 
Wilson's  Plover  is  another  instance,  the  more  unexpected  in  that  the  bird  breeds  io 
comparatively  low  latitudes  of  the  Middle  aud  Southern  States,  along  the  coMt  1° 
none  of  the  many  nests  I  found  on  the  sea-shore  of  North  Carolina  were  there  more 
than  three  eggs.  Tdey  offer  the  following  characters:  Length,  1.22  to  1.45;  breadth, 
1.00  to  1.05 ;  grovnd-color,  pale  olive-drab,  more  inclining  to  green  in  some  esses,  to 
brown  in  others,  but  always  very  pale,  thickly  marked  all  over  with  blackisb-browo 
in  irregular,  sharply-detlned  spots,  small  splashes,  and  line  dots.  '*  In  some  specimens 
the  markings  show  a  tendency  to  run  into  tine  lines,  and  in  these  are  the  smallest, 
darkest,  most  numerous  [most  evenly  distributed],  aud  most  sharply  ontUDed;  bat 
ordinarily  the  distinctive  speckled  character  is  maiutained.  Commonly  the  markiofP 
are  rather  larger,  and  consequently  more  thickly  set,  on  the  larger  part  of  the  tiHi 
where  there  is  also  some  tendency  to  run  together,  though  scarcely  to  form  a  lii^S 
around  the  butt :  but  in  none  of  the  specimens  examined  was  the  pointed  end  £reefro<& 
spots.  Here  and  there  may  usually  be  observed  a  few  pale,  obsolete  spots,  bat  tb®^ 
are  not  conspicuous ;  in  fact,  hardly  to  be  detected  without  close  scrutiny ."  (CoiJ^ 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  p.  348.) 

Comparing  the  eggs  of  all  the  species  of  jEmalitis  mentioned  in  this  work,  as  tb^*^ 
lie  before  me  in  large  series  (excepting  those  of  Js.  montanuSf  of  which  I  have  only  thie^'^j^ 
we  see  that  the  Kildeer's  and  Kingneck's  are  essentially  alike,  only  of  different  siz^^ 
Wilson's  aud  the  Piping  Plover's  are  approximately  similar,  both  averaging  lighter^^ 
ground-color  and  of  fewer  markings,  but  the  latter  are  very  appreciably  psdqf  andlc?!^ 
marked  than  the  former ;  aud  the  egg  of  ^  montunus  standis  somewhat  alone,  notou^^ 
in  its  dark-olive  ground-color  and  nearly  even,  tiue  speckling,  but  also  in  in  itsdiap^ 
which  is  notably  less  pyriform  than  that  of  the  others,  or  than  that  of  Plovos  i^ 
general. 
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rked  specimens  reseinbling  the  egg  of  ^.  meloda.  Compared  with 
Ideer's  eggs,  the  markings  are  more  definite,  averaging  larger  and 
der,  with  little  of  the  scratchiness  observable  in  the  latter.  The 
^st  Bingneck's  egg  does  not  equal  the  smallest  Killdeer's,  being  only 
)  by  0.95,  and  thence  running  down  to  1.20  by  0.90.  A  few  obscure 
U«markings  may  usually  be  observed. 

JSGIALITIS  MELODA  var.  CIRCUMCINCTA,  Eidgw. 

Piping  PlOTer;  Ring  Ployer. 
a.  meloda, 

radrin*  kiaticula  var.,  Wils.,  Am.  Ofd.  v,  1812,  ^y  pL  37,  f.  2. 

rmdrins  mdodua,  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  vii,  1824,  71.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1832,  74,  pi.  24.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  Id— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  18:15,  154;  v.  1839,  578;  pi.  220; 
B.  Am.  V,  1842,  223,  pi.  321.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  i,1856,  216.— Schl.,  M.P.-B. 
1865,  Ciir«afw,29.— Gray,  Haod-list,  1871,  16,  No.  10010.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii, 
1972, 62  (Alaska). 

rmiriiu  (JEgialitiH)  melodus,  Ridow.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  383  (Illinois). 

)aiA9melodtts,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  18:38,  45.— Cab.,  J.  f.  0.  iv,  1856,  424  (Cuba).— Bd., 
B.  N.  a.  1858,  605.— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1861,  80  (Jamaica).— Ha  YD.,  Rep.  1862,  173.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1880, 
No.  194. — Vkrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 22  (coast  of  Maine,  breeding). — Boardm., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 123  (breeds).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1868, 122.— McIlwr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  186G,  92.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  292.— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 
29.— Mayn.,  Nat.  Gnide,  1870,  39.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  355.— CouES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  28.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  244. 

aleu9  melodus,  Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86. 

radrimt  okeni^  Wagl.,  SysL  Av.  16^7. 

b.  circumeincUL 

aliU9  melodus  var.  circumcinctuSt  RiDOW.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  109. — Coues,  Check- 
list, App.  p.  133,  No.  400*. 

abn — United  States  and  British  Provinces,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (beyond 
ik  apparently  replaced  by  ^.  cantiana).  Abundant  alon||;  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
United  States,  breeding  north  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  wintering  from  the  Caro- 
s  southward.    Cuba.    Bahamas.    Jamaica.    Var.  circum<^ncta  from  the  Missouri 

DD. 

emtenant  Warren^s  Expediiion.—dO.iS,  9034-5,  9038-9,  Fork  of  the  Platte  (types  of 

eircumcincta), 

>t  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition  or  the  later  ones. 

I  observed  sometime  since  by  Mr.  Cassin,  Dr.  Hayden's  specimens  are  in  fnll  breed- 
Irem,  with  the  black  pectoral  band  complete,  instead  of  forming,  as  in  most  in- 
oes,  an  area  on  cither  side  of  the  breast.  This  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Ridg way's  new 
Bty.    This  condition,  and  the  date  of  collection  (July  8),  warrant  the  iniference 

tne  species  bree<1s  in  Nebraska — a  surmise  not  yet  confirmed,  but  strengthened  by 
[[eoeral  facts  of  the  distribution  of  the  species.  For,  unlike  its  near  relative  (^. 
9alnuUa)f  the  Piping  Plover  does  not  proceed  to  high  latitudes  to  breed,  being 
D  unknown  in  the  fur  countries,  and,  indeed,  in  British  America,  excepting  the 
ions  immediately  bordering  the  United  States.  It  is  content  to  find  its  summer 
din  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States,  especially  along  the  Atlantic  coast 

New  Jersey  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  I  tbink  that  though  some  breed  so  far  south 
le  Carolinas,  the  fact  escaped  me  during  the  two  years  I  spent  on  the  coast, 
ort  Macon,  paying  much  attention  to  the  ornithology  of  the  locality.  There  the 
Dg  Plovers  were  chiefly  migrants,  coming  and  going  with  the  Semipalmated, 
were  not  nearly  so  abundant.  It  is  not-ed  as  a  common  summer  bird  of  the  New 
land  coast,  and  is  said  to  breed  in  abundance  along  the  shores  of  Maine.    The 

-which  I  have  not  myself  observed,  is  stated  to  bo  made  preferably  along  the  sea- 
h  of  the  main  land  and  adjoining  islands,  and  to  be  merely  a  slight  hollow  of 
and,  lined  or  not  wfth  a  few  grasses  or  bits  of  sea-weed.  This  is  somewhat  dif- 
it  from  the  nidification  of  the  Semipalmate(l  Plover,  which  selects  a  mossy  or 
ly  spot  away  from  the  beach ;  and  entirely  like  the  Wilsonian  Plover. 
,e  effgs  of  the  Piping  Plover  may  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  those  of  the 
iieck  by  their  light  color  and  fine,  sparse  speckling.  The  ground  is  clay-color,  or 
(t  possible  creamy-brown,  marked  nearly  uniformly  all  over,  but  sparsely,  with 
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small  blackish-browu  dots  and  specks,  bat  no  spots  of  any  size  nor  scratcby  lines;  the 
largest  markings  observed  scarcely  exceed  a  pin's  bead.  Tbe  dotting  is  sometimee  ex- 
tremely fine,  mere  points,  and  witb  it  appear  to  be  ahvays  mingled  a  few  obacnre 
sbell-markings  of  lilac  or  lavender.  Tbe  egg  appears  to  be  about  of  the  same  size 
(capacity)  as  that  of  the  Ringneck,  but  is  rather  lens  elougate  and  pointed.  Several 
specimens  measure  :  1.30  by  1.00;  1.25  by  0.95;  1.25  by  1.00;  1.20  by  0.95,*  &c. 

The  following  North  American  species  of  this  genus  have  not  been  foiiDd  in  the 
Missouri  region : 

^GiALiTis  wiLSONiA,  (Ordf)  Cossin, 

Charadrins  wihoniuSj  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  ix,  1825,  77,  pi.  73,  fig.  5.-— Bp.,  Syn.  296.— Nun., 
Man.  ii,  1834,  21.— AUD.,  O.  B.  iii,  18^%  73;  v,  18:39,  577;  pi.  284;  Syn.  1839, 
223;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  214,  pi.  319.— Gin.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  216.— Peab.,  Eep.Ora. 
Mass.  1839,  360  ("Nahant,  Aug.  1838").— Lin 8L.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xliv,  184.3, 265 
(Connecticut). — Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  224  (quotes  Peabody). 

jEgiaUies  mlsoniuSj  Bp.,  List,  1838,  45. 

Ochthodromns  mhoniufty  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1H53,  p.  xviii. — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 
86  (Mas-sachusetts;  quotes  Peat  or/.;/).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  637. 

^gialiiis  mhoniuSj  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  693.— Sam.,  Descr.  Cat.  B.  Mass.  ii, 
(** common,  spring  and  fall"?).— Dkkss.,  Ibis,  1866,  34  (Texas).— Lawr., Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  18()6,  294  (Long  Island).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  291 
(Connecticut,  Linbleyy  and  (?)Ma88achusett-s,  Peabody^  Samuels — amistakef).'- 
CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  18(>8,  122  (South  Carolina).— Tuisnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  Wfi9, 
28  (New  Jersey,  rather  rare).— CouKS,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  18ti9,  337  (biography  and 
eggs).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  355  (Florida,  wintering).— CoCES,  Key, 
1872,  244. 

Charadrius  crassirosiriSy  Spix,  Av.  Bras,  ii,  1825, 77,  pi.  94  (t/.  Pklz.,  Orn.  Bras.  1870,297). 

Hab. — Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  United  States.  North  to  Long  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut, probably  to  Massachusetts,  but  rare  beyond  New  Jersey.  ALso  on  the  Pacific  side 
to  California  (?).  Middle  and  South  America  and  West  Indies  (Cuba,  Cab.,  J.  f.  0.  iv, 
424;  Bahamas,  Buy.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  l^'.VJ;  Saint  Thomas,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1860,  378;  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  197;  Venezuela,  Sci-  &  Salv., 
P.  Z.  S.  1868,  169;  Brazil,  Spix;  Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  297). 

^GiALiTis  cantlana  var.  nivosa,  (Cassirif)  Ridgway. 

jEgialitis  (LcHCOpolius)  nivosoy  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  696  (San  Francisco,  CaL).— 
CouES,  Ibis,  1866. 274  (San  Pedro,  Cal.).— (f  )8alv..  Ibis,  1866, 196  (Chiapam).- 
SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868, 17(>  (Islay,  Peru).— Lawr,,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,1868, 
209  (Yucatan). 

Charadnus  caniianua,  Hkerm.,  P.  R.  K.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  64. 

JEgialitis  cantianiiSj  Coues,  Key,  1872,  245. 

^gialitis  cantianus  var.  nivoeusj  RiDGW.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  109. — CouES,  Check-list, 
App.  No.  401. 

^a6.— Coast  of  California,  and  southward  to  Pern.  East  probably  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.    Utah,  breeding  {Itidgway). 

.^GLVLiTis  MiCROuiiYNcnA,  Rtdgtcay. 

JtJgialitis  ininorhi/»rhu8,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  109  (San  Francisco).— CoUB^i 
Check-list,  No.  AOObis. 

Hab. — Coast  of  California. 

EUDROMIAS  MONT  ANUS,  (Towns.)  narting. 

Mountain  Plover. 

Charadrius  monfanuSy  Towns.,  Journ.  A.  X.  S.  vii,  1837, 192;  Narr.  18.39,  :149.— AUD.,  Ora-^ 
Biog.  iv,  1838,  362,  pi.  .350  ;  Syn.  1839,  tiSi;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  213,  pi.  318. 

*  The  eggs  of  tlie  Snowy  Plover  {A,  uiroaa  of  Ciissin)  are  much  like  those  of  A.  me- 
lo:ia,  being  of  about  the  same  size,  and  having  the  same  ligbq  ground  and  fine  mark- 
ings. The  markings,  however,  are  more  numerous  and  scratcliy,  comparing  with  those 
of  meloda  in  this  respect,  much  as  the  eggs  of  the  Killdeer  do  with  those  of  the  Ringneck. 
The  coloration  is  very  nearly  as  in  ici/sa»ta,- though  the  size  is  much  less.    Two 


measure  each  1.20  by  0.90;  these  were  from  a  set  of  three  taken  by  Dr.  Cooper,  May©, 
1862,  at  San  Pedro,  SoVithern  California,  where,  as  I  found  the  species  in  November,  it 


IS  probably  resident.    Another  egg,  in  tbe  Smithsonian  collection,  was  procured  by  Mr. 
Hepbarn  at  Sau  Francisco. 
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.£gidUii8  montanus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1^58,  693.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Waah.  Ter.  1860, 
231.— Hayd.,  Eep.  1862,  173.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  33  (San  Antonio,  Texas).— 
AiXKN,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  209.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.  9,  No.  2m. 

Podamcya  montanusj  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  96.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  39. 

Ckaradriu8  (Podasocys)  montanu8j  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  15,  No.  9997. 

.^ialiUd  anaticua  var.*  montanwif  Couks,  Key,  1872,  245. 

Eudromias  mantanuHj  Harting. — CouKS,  Chock-list,  App.  No.  402. 

Sah, — Western  United  States,  from  the  plains  of  Middle  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and 
Western  Dakota,  to  the  Pacific.    Texas  (Dresser).    Also,  Florida  (Maynaid). 

List  of  specimens. 


19:^01 
19302 
19303 

32 
92 

Otter  Creek  ... 
Smith's  Fork  .. 

■$• 

May  29, 18(50 
July    7,1860 

F.  V.  Haydeu 
do 

9.00 

18.75 

6.75 

Lieutenant  Warren* s  J?JCppdt(io».— 9043-44,  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte.  • 
Jjoter  ExpedUions. — 598i>6,  Middle  Park,  Colorado  (Stevenson). 

Although  this  beautiful  and   interestiug  bird   is  strictly  a  westeni 

species,  still  its  range  is  more  extensive  than  was  formerly  supposed, 

both  in  latitude  and  longitude.    No  one  has  found  it,  so  far  as  I  am 

a^are,  north  of  the  United  States  boundary,  but  it  probably  penetrates 

some  little  way,  at  least,  into  the  British  possessions,  while,  on  the  other 

hand,  it  enters  Mexico,  and  may  even,  as  Mr.  Cassin  surmises,  migrate 

into  South  America  in  winter.     But  this  is  not  yet  determined.    Its 

Eastern  limit  is  pretty  nearly  ascertained.    The  farthest  point  recorded 

is  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hays,  near  the  centre  of  Kansas,  where  Mr.  Allen 

found  it  "moderately  common,"  and  it  is  known  to  occur  in  Nebraska 

lu  a  corresponding  longitude.     Further  north,  however,  its  range  seems 

to  trend  somewhat  westward,  for  I  never  saw  it  in  the  eastern  half  of 

I^akota,  over  mnch  of  which  I  have  traveled,  nor  in  the  northern  part 

^ast  of  1030.     We  have,  nevertheless,  a  record  of  its  occurrence  and 

breeding  in  Southwestern  Dakota,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Hills. 

Prom  the  region  thus  indicated  it  may  be  found,  in  suitable  situations, 

to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  name  of  "Mountain  Plover"  does  not  appear  to  be  well  chosen, 

ftirther  than  as  an  expression  of  very  general  import.    Though  found 

on  highly  elevated  plateaux,  it  is  not  a  bird  of  the  mountains,  but  of 

the  plains.     While  most  other  Plovers  haunt  the  vicinity  of  water,  to 

^hich  some  are  almost  confined,  the  present  species  is  not  in  the  least 

^^gree  of  aquatic  habits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  resorts  to  plains  as  dry 

^1(1  sterile  as  any  of  our  country — sometimes  the  grassy  prairies,  with 

^tore  Larks  and  Titlarks,  various  Ground  Sparrows,  and  the  Burrowing 

^^1;  sometimes  sandy  deserts,  where  the  sage  brush  and  the  "  chamizo," 

''he  prickl}'  i)ear  and  the  Spanish  bayonet,  grow  in  full  luxuriance.  .  It 

approaches  the  Pacific,  but  will  never  be  found  on  the  beach  itself,  with 

^f^ritime  birds,  nor  even  on  the  adjoining  mud-flats  or  marshes,  prefer- 

^^g  the  firm,  grassy  fields  further  back  from  the  water. 

J  *lt  appears  from  Mr.  Hartiu^^s  recent  critical  article  on  Charadriits  asiaticus  (IhiSf 
r^O,  201,  pi.  5),  that  I  may  hav*?  too  hastily  united  our  montcnia  with  that  speriea — a 
r^^tse  ia  which  I  relied  upon  Prof.  Schlegel's  authority,  not  having  the  opportunity  of 
?[  direct  comparison  of  specimens.  As  mentioned  in  the  Check-list,  the  bird  should 
^^'^bably  stand  as  Eudromias  montanus.  (Compare,  however,  Finscti,  Ibis,  1H72,  p.  144.) 
•j^  have  only  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  species  in  perfect  dress. 
I  *iere  is  no  pectoral  baud  of  black,  but  a  broad,  transverse,  coronal,  black  bar  of  vary- 
^^g  width  (sometimes  occupying  half  the  pileuni,  sometimes  a  mere  line),  and  another 
rj^^rp,  black,  loral  line  separating  the  white  forehead  and  superciliary  stripe  from  the 
/J^hite  of  the  chin  and  throat.  There  is  a  little  ochraceons  edging  of  the  feathers  of  the 
^Pper  parta,  and  a  similar  bhade  suffuses  the  breast. 
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In  the  desert  region  of  New  Mexico,  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
base  of  the  mountains  to  the  westward,  1  found  these  Plovers  abandaut, 
late  in  June,  together  with  the  Long-billed  Curlews,  and  presume  that 
they  breed  there,  although  I  found  no  nests.  The  old  birds  that  I  shot 
were  in  poor  condition  and  worn  plumage.  A  few  were  seen  in  Arizona, 
at  various  seasons,  but  they  did  not  again  occur  to  n)e  in  abandaooe 
until  I  reached  Southern  California,  in  November  of  the  following  year. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  I  found  them  in  large  flocks  on  thedi^i 
plain  which  stretches  down  to  the  ocean.  They  wore  not  difficult  of 
approach,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  as  many  as  I  desired.  On 
being  disturbed  by  too  near  approach,  they  lower  the  head,  run  rapidlj 
a  few  steps  in  a  light,  easy  way,  and  then  stop  abruptly,  drawing  them- 
selves up  to  their  full  height  and  looking  around  with  timid  yet  ansos- 
picious  glances.  Their  notes  are  rather  peculiar,  as  compared  with  those 
of  our  other  Plovers,  and  vary  a  good  deal,  according  to  circumstances. 
When  the  birds  are  feeding  at  their  leisure,  and  in  no  way  apprehensive 
of  danger,  they  utter  a  low  and  rather  pleasing  whistle,  though  in  a 
somewhat  drawling  or  rather  lisping  tone ;  but  the  note  changes  to  a 
louder  and  higher  one,  sometimes  sounding  harshly.  When  forced  to 
fly  ^y  persistent  annoyance,  they  rise  rapidly  with  quick  wing-beats, 
and  then  proceed  with  alteiiiate  sailing  and  flapping,  during  the  former 
action  holding  the  wings  decurved.  They  generally  fly  low  over  the 
ground,  and  soon  realight,  taking  a  few  mincing  steps  as  they  touch  the 
ground ;  they  then  either  squat  low,  in  hopes  of  hiding,  or  stand  on  tip- 
toe, as  it  were,  for  a  better  view  of  what  alarmed  them. 

The  Mountain  Plover's  food  consists  principally,  if  not  wholly,  of  in- 
sects. I  examined  the  stomachs  of  a  great  many  with  reference  to  this 
matter,  finding  in  them  nothing  whatever  but  insects,  excepting,  asusoal, 
a  little  sand  or  gravel.  Grasshoppers,  in  their  season,  seem  to  be  the 
bird's  main  reliance,  though  numerous  other  insects,  as  crickets  and 
beetles,  are  also  eaten ;  and  I  suppose  that  worms  and  small  land-mol- 
luscs would  not  come  amiss.  In  the  fall,  when  food  is  plenty,  the  birds 
become  very  fat,  tender  and  juicy,  aftbrding  excellent  eating. 

No  previous  writer  upon  this  bird  has  said  anything  of  its  nest  and 
eggs,  which  remained  until  lately  unknown.    In  the  Key  I  gave  a  briei 
description  of  the  eggs,  which  I  can  now  make  more  extended,  adding 
an  item  regarding  the  nest.    The  two  eggs  1  described  were,  as  I  »^ 
informed  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Dr.  Hayden-s  party,  who  took  them  hiP^* 
self,  only  half  of  the  nest-complement,  the  other  two  having  been  ac^^ 
dentally  destroyed.    They  were  discovered  July  13, 1859,  on  the  Kor^^ 
Fork  of  the  Platte,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  ¥(W^ 
Kearney,  and  contained  large  embryos.    They  difter  in  size  and  shajF^ 
though  from  the  same  nest,  one  being  more  pointed  and  longer  th^^ 
the  other.    The  measurements  are:    1.50  by  1.10,  and  1.40  by  1.1  ^ 
The  form  is  notably  less  pointed  than  usual  in  this  genus,  and  alt^ 
get  her  the  eggs  are  peculiar.    In  color  they  are  about  alike,  olive-dral^ 
with  a  decided  shade  of  brown,  thickly  marked  all  over,  but  especial)^ 
at  the  larger  end,  wiih  blackish,  very  dark  brown,  and  neutral  tin" 
All  the  spotB  are  small — ^in  fact,  mere  dots  and  specks — ^the  largest 
scarcely  exceeding  a  pin's  head.    They  show  no  tendency  to  aggregate 
into  splashes,  and  the  edges  of  the  markings  are  sharp.    Mr.  Stevenson 
tells  me  that  the  nest  was  a  mere  depression  in  the  bare  ground,  lineC 
with  a  few  grass-blades.    The  eggs  would  probably  have  hatched  icf 
another  week.    Another  egg^  in  the  Smithsonian,  is  nearly  a  dnpUcat^ 
of  these,  but  rather  browner,  with  rather  smaller  and  more  numerous 
tuarkivgB.    It  is  also  more  pointed;  size,  1.48  by  1.12.    Mr.  AUes: 
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newly-hatxsbed  joang,  and  others  fall  growu,  the  27tb  and  28th  of 
\  in  Sonth  Park,  Colorado,  showing  that  the  time  of  laying  varies. 
the  range  thas  indicated  is  nothing  nnusual ;  I  have  observed  much 
same  thing  with  regard  to  the  Bartraroian  Sandpiper  and  other 
ies  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  closely. 
r.  Allen  communicates  the  following  notes :  ^^  The  Mountain  Plover 
mUtis  fnontana)^  though  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  an  abundant 
ies,  occurs  with  considerable  frequency  throughout  the  plains  from 
die  and  perhaps  Eastern  Kansas  westward.  In  the  breeding  sea- 
it  is  generally  seen  in  isolated  pairs,  usually  in  the  dryest  situations, 
is  silent  and  unsuspicious.  Later  in  the  season  it  occurs  occasion- 
in  small  parties,  composed  of  one  or  two  broods  of  young,  accom- 
led  by  their  parents.  Newly-hatched  young  were  observed  at 
rvals  throughout  the  month  of  July.  This  species  was  also  often 
with  in  South  Park,  as  well  as  on  the  high  tablelands  that  occur 
itervals  thence  eastward  to  the  plains." 


le  Tomstone  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  found  in  the  Missonri  region,  but  is 
rted  from  Lake  Erie  and  Minnesota.    Following  is  its  synonymy : 

SfilLAS  iNTERPRESy  (XtJifUPiM,)  lUiger, 

a.  intcrpres, 

fs  interpresy  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  63 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  248  (based  on  Armaria^  Briss., 
Y,  132;  Morinellus mainiiiM,  WiixuG., 231,  pi.  58 ;  M,  canadeitsis,  Edw.,  Av.  141). — 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  671.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  738.— Wils.,  Am.  Oru. 
viii,  1813,  32,  pi.  57,  f.  1. 

wiUu  interpres,  III.,  Prod.  1811, 263.— LKAcn,Cat.  1816, 29.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xi,  520.— 
Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 299;  List,  1838,  40.- Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  :i71.— Nun., 
Man.  11,  1834,  30.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  110.— Naum.,  V.  D.  vii,  1834,  30;^,  pi.  160.— 
Jenyns,  Man.  18*35,  182.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  43.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur. 
1840,  71.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  57.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  85.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog. 
iv.  1838,  31,  pi.  304 ;  Syn.  1839,  227 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  231,  pi.  323.— Cass.,  in 
Bd.  B.  N.  A.  1^56, 701.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  196  (Lake  Erie).— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1800,  233.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861 
128  (Labrador);  1871,  29  (Carolina).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  294  (New 
England).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 290  (Alaska).— Finsch,  Abh. 
Nat.  iii,  1872,  62  (Alaska).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  246.— Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  2.56 
(Santa  Cruz).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  18r)6,  423  (Cuba).— Swinh.,  Ibis,  1863,  414 
(Formosa). — Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  132  (Peru  and  Galapagos). — Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1864,  101  (Sombrero).— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  505  (Spitzbergeu).— 
Salv.,  Ibis,  186G,  198 (Guatemala).— Harti«,  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 831  (Pelew  Islands).- 
Hartlng,  p.  Z.  S.  1868, 118(Pelew  Islands).- Piiilippi, Cat.  33  (Chili).— Sund., 
Ofv.Vet.  Akad.  1869,588  (St.  Bartholomew).— Pklz.,  Oru.  Braz.  1870,297  (Bra- 
zil).— Hatch,  Bull.  Minnesota  Acad,  i,  1874,  63  (Minnesota). — Ridgw.,  Ann. 
Lyo.  N.  Y.  X,  1874, 383  (Lake  Michigan). 

M  interjpies,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  .^)4U;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  143. 

a  morinella,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  248  {MoHnellus  marinusy  Gates.,  i,  72 ;  Are- 
nariacinereay  Briss.,  v,  1.?7,  pi.  11,  f  2).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  671. 

ff«  marindluSf  Gray,  List  of  Gen.  of  B.  1841,  87. 

%  hmdwnica,  MCll.,  Syst.  Nat.  Suppl.  1776,  114.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1864,  246. 

iella  eollaris,  Meyer,  Vog.  Liv.  u.  Esthl.  210. 

iloB  ooUariSy  Temm.,  Man.  1815,  349;  ii,  553.— Brehm,  V.  D.  558.— Sab.,  Suppl.  Par- 
ry's Ist  Voy.  p.  CO.— Sab.,  Fraukl.  Journ.  684.— Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2d  Voy .  352. 

rdriiM  ciitcliM,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811, 148. 

0  oahuensUy  "  Blox.,  Voy.  251.''    (Gray.) 

Hob  harealis  et  littoraliSf  Breum,  V.  D.  558,  560. 

b, — Sea-coasts  of  nearly  all  countries.    Less  frequent  in  the  interior. 

b.  melon ocephalus. 

ikL9  melanocephalus,  \iQ.y  Z.J.  iv,  1829,  356;  Voy.  Bloss.  1839,  29.— Gamb.,  J.  A. 

N.  S.  Pa.  2d  ser.  1849,  220.— Cass.,  Baiid's  N.  A.  B.  1858, 702.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R. 

Eep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  pi.  7.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  234— Dall  & 

Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  290. 
iUa#  inierpru  var.  melanooephalusy  Coues,  Key,  1872,  246. 

b, — ^Paeiflc  ooBBt,  North  America, 
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Family  BECURVIROSTRIDJE:  Avocets. 

EECUBVIROSTRA  AMERICANA,  Gm. 

AyoceU 

Becunnrosti-a  amei-icana^  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  693. — Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 787.- 
WiL8.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  126,  pi.  63,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  No.  280.— Sw.  A 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  375.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 75.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 54.-Afi)., 
O.  Biog.  iv,  ia38, 168,  pi.  318;  Syn.  1839, 252;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 24,  pi.  353.-EMM., 
Cat.  B.  Mass.  1835,  5.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  269.— Woodh.,  Sitgr  Rep.  1853, 100 
(Indian  Territory  and  New  Mexico).— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  230.— CiB., 
J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  422  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  703.— Coop.  &  SucK.,N.E 
Wash.  Ter.  1860,  234.— Wheat.,  Oliio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  197.— Hayd.,  Eep. 
1862, 173  (Yellowstone).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 158  (coast  of  Maine,  om 
instance). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  See.  ix,  1862,  128  (same  instance). — Allex,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866, 97  (Arizona).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866, 92 (Torooto).- 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  35  (Texas).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  198  (Guatemala).— CorM, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  124  (South  Carolina).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Instv.lflftJ, 
292  (Now  England,  rare  or  accidental).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  28  (rather 
rare).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  143.— Stev.  ,U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (North 
Platte).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  33.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,357 
(Florida,  in  winter);  iii,  1872,  182  (Great  Salt  Lake).— Merr.,  IT.  S.Geol.Sorv. 
Tor.  1872,  701  (Great  Salt  Lake).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 209(ArkMtt8 
River).— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873,  10,  No.  213.— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, 47,  Na 
10288.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  147,  tig.  159.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  18/4, 385 
(Illinois). 

RecurviroHtra  ocddentaliSf  ViG.,  Zool.  Journ.  iv,  1829,  356;  Zool.  Voy.  Blossom,  1839,28, 
pi.  12.— Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  520.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  pi.  155.— Bd.,  Stansbnry's 
Rep.  1852,  334.— Cass.,  111.  1855,  232,  pi.  40.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 
99.     (Young.) 

American  Avosit,  Penn.,  Arot.  Zool.  ii,  502,  pi.  21. — Lath.,  Syn.  v.  pi.  93. 

Hah. — United  States  and  British  Provinces.  North  to  the  Saskatchewan  and  6re»t 
Slave  Lake.  Rare  or  casual  in  New  England.  Breeds  throughout.  Winters  on  oar 
southern  border  and  beyond  (to  Guatemala). 

List  of  specimens. 


19376 


Fort  Randall. 


Sept.  12, 1860 


G.  H.Trook. 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 5446,  Yellowstone  River. 

ia/er  ^Ji^cdifioiw.— 59872-3,  Colorado;  60775,  North  Platte;  61641-2,  Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  Avocet  is  irregularly  distributed  over  nearly  all  of  temperate 
North  America;  that  is,  from  rather  high  latitudes  in  British  America 
to  Mexico  and  the  Gulf,  and  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.    Neverthe- 
less, there  are  large  tracts  of  country  that  it  scarcely  ever  visits ;  thus, 
it  is  little  more  than  a  straggler  in  New  England,  though  not  rare 
southward  on  the  Atlantic  coast.    It  is,  perhaps,  more  abundant  tha^. 
elsewhere  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  along  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  thence  westward,  in  all  suitable  localities,  to  the  Rocl^5^ 
Mountains.    Several  observers  state  that  they  have  never  met  with  ^ 
on  the  Piicitic  coast;  and  Dr.  Suckley  records  that  a  single  specimen  1^ 
procured  in  Washington  seemed  to  be  astray,  and  was  unknown  to  tly 
settlers.    This  writer  speaks  of  its  abundance  in  Dakota,  and  notes  th" 
fact,  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  it  frequented  the  banks  of  ran^ 
ning  brooks  as  well  as  the  margins  of  still  pools.    These  latter,  how^ 
ever,  together  with  swampy  places  throughout  the  interior,  and  marshy^ 
phices  along  the  coast,  are  its  favorite  resorts.    Some  have  asserted  that^ 
it  gives  preference  to  salt  or  brackish  waters,  as  would  seem  to  be  indi- 
cated by  its  abundance  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah,  and  about  the  alkaline 
waters  of  Dakota,  as  just  noticed ;  but  it  is  found  to  be  equally  aban- 
daut  upon  i'resh  lakes  and  rivers  throughout  the  interior. 
Id  the  United  States  and  nortiawatOi  \Xi^  KNwy6\»\^  chiefly  a  summer 
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visitor,  entering  our  limits  from  the  South  in  spring,  though  many  winter 
along  our  border.  A  part  of  the  birds  scatter  over  the  United  States, 
and  others  go  further  north,  to  breed;  for  they  raise  their  young  with 
equal  facility  from  the  latitude  of  the  Middle  States — or  even  further 
.south,  especially  in  the  West — to  that,  for  instance,  of  Great  Slave  Lake. 
Their  wide  distribution  in  the  West,  during  the  breeding  season,  is  evi- 
denced, among  other  things,  by  the  number  of  localities  whence  we  have 
records  of  the  "White-necked  Avocet^'  {R.  occidenialis)^  which  is,  in  re- 
ality, only  the  young  of  this  species.  It  was  first  described  by  Mr. 
Vigors,  the  distinguished  English  naturalist,  in  1829,  and  has  only 
recently  been  determined  to  be  the  same  bird  in  immature  plumage. 
Mr  Cassin  gives  a  handsome  plate  of  it  in  his  "  Illustrations." 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Avocets  was  made  on  the  plains,  early  in 
Jane,  1864.    I  found  plenty  of  the  birds  in  some  shallow  reedy  ponds, 
near  the  Arkansas  River,  in  company  with  several  other  waders,  among 
them  Wilson's  Phalaropes  and  some  Gixlls  {Chrcecocephalus  franklini} ; 
while  on  the  dry  ground  near  by  were  great  numbers  of  the  Burrowing 
Owls,  living,  as  usual,  in  a  prairie-dog  tpwn.    The  Avocets  were  in  full 
plumage,  with  the  head  and  neck  cinnamon  color ;   and,  from  their 
actions,  I  had  no  doubt  they  had .  nests  somewhere  about  the  ])onds. 
They  were  quite  gentle  and  familiar,  and  not  at  all  disturbed  by  my  ap- 
proach, displaying  a  characteristic  of  theirs  during  the  breeding  season, 
at  least  in  regions  where  they  are  not  often  molested,  and  have,  there- 
fore, not  learned  a  wholesome  dread  of  man.    They  walked  leisurelj^ 
about,  up  to  the  belly  in  the  water,  with  graceful,  deliberate  steps, 
each  of  which  was  accompanied  by  a  swayi::gof  the  head  and  neck,  as 
usoal  with  birds  of  similar  form.     When  approached  too  closely,  they 
rose  lightly  from  the  water,  uttering  their  peculiar  cries,  flapped  leis- 
urely to  a  little  distance,  and  again  alighted  to  pursue  their  peaceful 
search  for  food,  forgetting,  or  at  least  not  heeding,  their  recent  alarm. 
As  they  rose  from  the  water,  their  singular,  long  legs  were  suflfered  to 
dangle  for  a  few  moments,  but  were  afterward  stretched  stiffly  back- 
Ward,  as  a  counterpoise  to  their  long  necks ;  and,  thus  balanced,  their 
lithe  bodies  were  supported  with  greatest  ease  by  their  ample  wings. 
M'hen  about  to  realight,  they  sailed  without  flapping  for  a  little  dis- 
tance, just  clearing  the  water,  their  legs  again  hanging  loosely;  as  they 
toached  the  ground,  their  long  wings  were  held  almost  upright  for  an 
itistant,  then  deliberately  folded  and  settled  in  place  with  a  few  slight 
^^otions.    Contrary  toi  what  1  had  expected,  they  showed  no  sympa- 
tifcetic  concern,  and,  indeed,  only  moderate  alarm,  when  some  of  their 
dumber  were  killed;  for  I  must  confess  that  after  learning  something  of 
^-lieir  ways  by  observing  them  alive,  I  was  anxious  for  a  still  closer  ac- 
quaintance, and  therefore  destroyed  several  individuals.    In  one  of  the 
l>oor  birds  I  found  an  egg  almost  ready  to  be  laid,  confirming  my  sup- 
^>08ition  that  the  birds  were  then  in  the  place  where  they  hoped  and 
^ullj  intended  to  raise  their  families.    Though  there  were  a  great  many 
^f  them  associating  together,  those  that  were  already  paired  kept  closer 
l^y  each  other,  I  thought,  than  the  rest  of  the  flocks.    Some  isolated 
l>air8,  that  I  subsequently  observed  on  a  pond  near  Fort  Larned,  kept 
^We  by  side  during  the  whole  time  that  I  watched  them. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations  1  saw  no  Avocets  on  the  ll\o  Grande, 
^longh  the  Stilts — birds  very  closely  allied  and  often  found  with  the 
^vocet« — were  plenty.  On  the  Colorado,  in  the  fall  of  18t>5, 1  saw  both 
^iads  flocking  on  the  sand-bars  and  hard,  dry  flats.  This  was  in  Sep- 
^mber,  when  all  the  Avocets  that  I  noticed  were  white-necked,  showiijg 
^hat  they  were  young  birds,  either  bred  in  that  vicinity  or  eUo*  Uv^m  qm 
^^eir  southward  migration  from  some  distant  birth-plac^. 
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Avocets  and  Stilts  correspond  with  each  other  in  habits  as  closely  a^ 
they  do  in  form.  One  of  the  most  marked  physical  differences  is  foun^ 
in  the  structure  of  the  feet.  Avocets  have  a  hind  toe»  which  the  Stilt< 
have  not,  and  their  feet  are  almost  completely  webbed,  so  that  they  ar^t 
among  the  best  swimmers  of  the  long-legged  fraternity.  Stilts,  on  tl^ 
contrary,  scarcely  swim  at  all,  and  never  except  on  an  emergence 
When  the  Avocets  are  wading  about,  it  often  happens  that  they  get  l^ 
yond  their  depth,  when,  instead  of  rising  on  wing,  they  keep  on  ask» 
nothing  had  happened  to  take  them  off  their  feet.  If  they  are  wound^^ 
they  sometimes  escape  by  diving  as  well  as  swimming. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  proceed  further  with  the  history  of  a  l>ij. 
whose  general  habits  are  already  known  through  several  earlier  biog^^ 
phies.    Wilson  has  written  an  excellent  account,  upon  which  Nutti:^!;^^ 
is  in  a  great  measure  modeled.    Audubon's  history  is  specially  good  ;   at 
once  complete,  accurate,  and  full  of  interest.    Il^othing  so  gocS  as  his 
model  piece  of  biography,  chiefly  taken  up  with  an  account  of  a  pair  of 
birds  he  watched  near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  has  been  written  on  this 
subject. 

An  egg  which  I  took  from  the  oviduct  of  an  Avocet  killed  near  Fort 
Lyons,  on  the  Arkansas,  is  the  shortest  and  comparatively  thickest  of 
a  dozen  now  before  me,  measuring  only  1.80  by  1.37.  It  was,  however, 
perfectly  formed  and  just  ready  to  be  laid,  as  shown  by  the  perfection 
of  the  markings.  Other  specimens  run  up  to  2.10  in  length  by  1.44  in 
breadth.  One  of  the  longest  si)ecimens  is  also  the  narrowest— -2.10  by 
only  1.25.  This  is  one  of  a  set  of  three  taken  by  Mr.  Eidgway  at  Soda 
Lake,  near  Carson  Desert,  June  28,  1873.  They  were  deposited  in  a 
depression  of  the  alkaline  incrustation  of  the  ground.  The  ground- 
color of  this  series  rapges  from  a  dark  olive  through  a  lighter  olivaceous- 
drab  to  brownish-dtab,  and  thence  to  a  line  creamy-brown  or  buff, 
nearly  as  in  the  Shanghai  breed  of  fowls.  The  eggs  are  nearly  uni- 
formly marked  all  over  with  spots  of  several  shades  of  chocolate-brown, 
all  on  the  surface,  and  others  of  neutral  tint  in  the  shell.  In  only  one 
of  the  specimens  is  there  any  decided  tendency  to  aggregation  about 
the  larger  end  or  confluence  of  the  spots  anywhere.  The  spots  are  of 
small  to  moderate  size  and  indeterminate  shape,  none  being  blotches  of 
any  considerable  dimensions.  All  the  markings  are  sharp.  Those  of 
the  buff'  eggs  are  the  most  numerous  and  finest,  while  the  spots  of  tbe 
darkest,  olivaceous  eggs  are  the  boldest. 

The  young  Avocet  has  the  head  and  neck  white^  with  an  ashy  or  plambeons  sbad^i 
instead  of  chestnut  or  cinnamon-red.     In  this  condition  it  constitutes  the  £.  occid^^' 
talis  of  authors.    Of  the  adult^  the  bill  is  black  ;  the  iris,  bright  red ;  the  legs  andfe^^^ 
clear,  pale  blue,  with  part  of  the  webs  flesh-colored.    The  plumage  is  white,  chaogiO^ 
to  cinnamon  or  chestnut  on  the  neck  and  head  ;  the  back,  wing-coverts,  and  primari< 
black,  contrasting  with  the  white  of  the  scapulars  and  rump.    In  size  the  bird  is  e 
tremely  variable ;  perhaps  seventeen  inches  in  total  length  by  thirty  in  extent  repi 
sents  average  measurements.    Contrary  to  the  rule  among  waders,  the  female  ^ 
smaller  than  the  male. 

HIMANTOPUS  NIGEICOLLIS,  Vieill. 

Black-necked  Stilt* 

a.  nigricoUis. 

Charadrius  mmcmm,  MOller,  Syst.  Nat.  1776, 117.— Ca8S.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1864, 24d. 
Hinianfopus  mexicanusj  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  vii,  18*24,  52. — Maxim.,  Beitr.  iv,  741. — BOBX.^ 

Syst.  Ueb.  ili,  367.— Wagl.,  Isis,  l^^'Jl,  5r)0.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  54. 
Charadrius  kimantopus,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  741  (in  part ;  includes  the  Ameriean^ 
speoieBf  q  acting  Arot.  Zoo\.  \\,  No.  405,  &c.). 
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nkviira  himanU>pu$,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  48,  pi.  58,  f.  2. 

mtkptu  mgricolliSy  Vikill.,  Noav.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  x,  1817,  4*2 ;  Enc.  Meth.  340 ; 
GaL  Ois.  ii,  1834,  85,  pi.  229.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  322 :  List,  1838, 54.— Nutt.,  Man. 
ii.  1834,8.— AUD.,  Orn.  BioK.iv,  1838, 247, j)l. 328;  Syn.l839,253j  B.Am.vi,  1843, 
31,  pi.  354.— Emm.,  Cat.  B.  Mass.  1835, 5.— Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839, 358.— GiR., 
B.  L.  1. 1844,  270.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  230.— Newi*.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1857,  99  (California  to  the  Columbia  River).- SallA,  P.  Z.  8.  1857,  2,17.— ScL.. 
Ibis,  i,  1859,  228  (Guatemala).— Newt.,  ibid,  260  (Santa  Cruz).— Dkkss.,  ibid. 
1866, 33  (Texas)  — Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas). -Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857, 
206;  ibid,  1864, 178  (Mexico);  ibid.  1860,  290  (Ecuador);  1866,  567  (Ucayali); 
1867, 591  (Mexiana) ;  1870, 323 ;  1873,  310, 4^3  (Peru).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 704.— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  198.— Verb.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  158  (coast 
of  Maine,  one  instance). — BoARDM.,Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 128  (same  instance). — 
Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1863-'66,  295 
(Panama  and  New  York).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 91  (Arizona). — Coues, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  124  (South  Carolina).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
292  (New  England,  rare  or  accidental). — Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  638  (Mas- 
sachusetts).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  18C9, 29  (rather  rare,  breeding). — Mayn.,  Guide, 
1870,  143.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  3.56  (Florida,  in  winter) ;  iii,  1872, 
172  (Great  Salt  Lake).— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  702  (Great  Salt 
Lake).— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  48,  No.  10294.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  247,  fig. 
160.— RiDOW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  ;W5  (Illinois). 

ibaiea  nigricollis^  Cab.,  Schomburgk's  Reine,  iii,  758. 

9tanuB  nigricolliSf  Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  422. 

bf  brasilierms. 

wiU)pm$  melanunUf  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  x,  1817,  42 ;  Ency.  Meth.  340 

(from  ZancudOj  Az.,  Apnnt.  iii,  299  f). 
miqpuB  leuctirus,  Vieill.    (Gray.) 

wf^iw  mexicanu8j  Hartl.,  Ind.  Azara,  25  (not  of  authors). 
mU^nu  nigricolliSj  Gay  (5c/af<T).— Cass.,  Gillis's  Exp.  ii,  196. — Burm.,  Reise,  ii,  502 

(La  Plata).— Darw.,  Beagle,  130  (La  Plata).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  339  (Chili).— 

Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  144  (Buenos  Ayres). 
miopus  brasiliensis,  Bhrhm,  Vog.  Dcutschl.  1831,  684.— SCL.  &^alv.,  P.  Z.  8.  187.3, 

454  (figures  of  heads  of  the  two  varieties). 

h, — ^Tbe  typical  form  from  the  United  States  generally,  Mexico,  part  of  West  In- 
Central  America,  and  South  America  to  Peru  and  Brazil.  Var.  brasiUensis  from 
I  Brazil,  Argentine  Republic,  and  Chili. 

ipecting  the  var.  hraMlienais,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hartiug,  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Baird,  which  has 
sent  to  me,  states:  ''The  difference  in  the  measurements  of  the  two  species  is 
striking ;  the  wing,  tibia  and  tarsus  in  the  southern  brasiliciisi^  being  all,  resi>ect- 
,  about  an  inch  longer  than  in  the  northern  nigricoWs."  A  point  not  civen  in 
V.  Sclater  and  Sjlvin^s  paper  is,  that  the  disposition  of  the  colors  of  the  upper 
also  differs,  the  black  of  the  neck  being  out  on  from  that  of  the  back  by  a  white 
ftl ;  this  being,  Mr.  Harting  remarks,  a  resemblance  to  the  H.  leiicocephalua  of 
mlia  and  New  Zealand.  The  form  may  prove  to  be  specifically  distinct. 
t  obtained  by  either  of  the  earlier  Expeditions. 
!er  £jcpeeiaion*.-61G43-4,  June  19,  1872,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah  {Meniam). 

»me  of  the  vagaries  that  from  time  to  time  have  found  their  way 
priut,  representing  sober  opinions  of  naturalists  who,  from  the  most 
irficiai  observation  of  Stilts  and  Avoeets,  might  have  learned  better, 
extremely  curious.  The  slight  upward  curvature  of  the  Avocet's 
has  served  whereon  to  hang  fables  and  theories  too  absurd  to  de- 
e  a  moment's  serious  consideration ;  and  it  has  been  rei)eatedly 
^tured  in  illustrations.  The  imagination  has  also  been  stretched 
)f  all  due  proportion  to  treat  of  the  really  very  long  legs  of  the  Stilts, 
drawn  upon  to  support  hypotheses  even  more  feeble  and  tottering 
I  the  gait  which  some  authors  attribute  to  the  bird.  It  is  easy  to 
low  such  notions  had  their  origin.  Descriptions  and  figures  w^ere 
ret  taken  from  stuffed  si>ecimens,  awkward  preparation  of  which,  or 
the  unavoidable  shrinkage  of  the  delicate  and  vascular  bill,  resulted 
false  shape.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  the  bill  of  a  live  Avocet  of 
shape  represented  by  Wilson  and  Nuttiill :  Audubon's  figure  is  the 
)  accurate  one  I  have  seen.    The  other  fallacy,  respecting  the  gait 
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of  the  Stilt,  probably  grew  out  of  some  such  statement  as  that  of  Wil- 
SOD,  which,  while  perfectly  true,  has  been  improi)erly  takeu.    •*  As  they 
frequently  alight  on  the  bare  marsh,''  says  the  author,  n*ferring  to  Stihs, 
"they  drop  their  wings,  stand  with  their  legs  half  bent  and  trembhDg, 
as  if  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  their  bodies.    In  this  ridiciiloas 
posture  they  will  sometimes  stand  for  several  minutes,  uttering  a  car- 
ring  sound,  while  from  the  corresponding  quiverings  of  their  wings  and 
long  legs  they  seem  to  balance  themselves  with  great  diflSculty."    Now 
Wilson  generally  wrote  whereof  he  had  seen  and  knew,  and  it  is  safe  to 
accept  his  statements  for  facts,  whatever  wo  may  think  of  his  opinions. 
But  a  sensational  or  meretricious  writer  could  easily  make  a  sufficiently- 
startling  story  out  of  the  above,  to  the  effect  that  the  Stilt's  legs  are  not 
strong  enough  to  support  its  body.    We  may,  however,  turn  aside  from 
such  stories  as  these,  assured  that,  sooner  or  later,  like  curses  and  chick- 
ens, they  will  come  home  to  roost  with  their  authors. 

Palpable  fabrications  a^ide,  there  are  still  some  questions  to  be  settled, 
one  of  which  is  respecting  the  construction  of  the  nests.  Wilson  says 
they  are  at  first  slightly  built  of  grasses,  and  afterward  elevated  and 
strengthened,  as  the  birds  lay  and  set,  by  the  addition  of  dry  twigs  and 
various  other  materials;  to  which  statement  Audubon  takes  exception, 
and,  in  fact,  is  evidently  inclined  to  discredit  the  whole  story.  It  is 
certainly  unusual  for  nests  to  be  worked  upon  after  incubation  has  com- 
menced, and  probably  those  that  Wilson  describes  were  not  then  fitted 
for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  But  we  know,  also,  that  the  stress  the 
mother  bird  may  be  under  to  deposit  an  egg  may  sometimes  demand 
hasty  dropping,  even  before  her  nest  is  as  elaborately  finished  as  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  The  conflicting  statements  are  probably  to  be  re- 
conciled in  this  way.  Writers  are  also  largely  at  variance  respecting 
the  degree  of  swimming  i)ower  that  these  birds  possess;  doubtless  a 
result  of  varying  facilities  they  have  enjoyed  for  forming  an  opinion. 
And  in  general  I  think  that  it  may  be  salely  asserted  that  different  cir- 
cumstances of  observation  play  as  active  a  part  in  producing  discrepant 
statements  as  all  other  causes  combined.  The  degree  to  which  many  or 
most  birds  differ  in  habits,  according  to  circumstances,  is  not  sufficiently 
recognized.  Partial  statements,  based  upon  imperfect  or  insufficient 
observation,  are  usually  neither  entirely  true  nor  wholly  false,  bai  be- 
come the  more  fniitful  sources  of  eiror  from  the  very  admixtnre  of 
truth  that  is  in  them.  EiTor  is  never  so  captivating  as  when  truthfully 
dressed.  The  fact  in  this  case  is,  that  the  Stilts  are  wretchedly  poor 
swimmers,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  condition  of  their  legs 
and  absence  of  webs.  As  waders  they  are  a  great  success ;  but  when 
out  of  their  depth,  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case  from  choice,  they 
only  make  shift  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  and  progress  in  the 
most  h(ilpless  and  uncertain  way.  The  Avocets,  on  the  contrary,  are 
fair  swimmers. 

Though  Audubon's  st^itement,  that  the  Stilt  is  rarely  found  at  any 
great  distance  from  the  seashore,  may  apply  on  the  Atlantic  coast, it w 
manifestly  correct  in  any  general  ap[)lication.  Thus,  Dr.  Henry  has 
taken  it  at  Foil  Thorne,  New  Mexico ;  Mr.  Xantus  at  Fort  Tejon,  Cali- 
fornia; Dr.  Newberry  at  Rhett  Lake;  and,  not  to  multiply  previous 
instances,  1  found  it  abundant  on  the  Rio  Grande  near  Albuquerque,  and 
again  on  the  Colorado.  It  occurs,  in  fact,  on  most  of  the  lakes  aod 
rivers  of  the  West,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  also  foond 
occasionally  in  some  dry  localities,  where  one  would  hardly  expect  to 
meet  with  any  wader.  On  the  plains  it  appears  to  be  of  unusual  oceor* 
rence,  and  1  am  not  aware  that  it  proceeds  north  of  the  United  Stat^ 
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Except  in  this  last  respect,  its  range  may  be  said,  iu  general  t^rms,  to 
be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Avocet,  with  which  it  often  associates. 
It  breeds  wherever  found  in  summer,  and  is  a  migratory  bird,  departing 
for  the  South  in  autumn,  to  spend  the  winter. 

While  at  Los  Piuoa,  New  Mexico,  late  in  June,  1864, 1  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  studying  the  habits  of  the  Stilts.    There  are  large 
shallow  "lagunas'^  near  this  place,  whose  muddy  flats  and  reedy  margins 
are  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  these  birds,  as  well  as  other  waders, 
particularly  Avocets,  and  a  few  Ducks,  chiefly  Mallards.    The  Stilts  had 
evidently  bred  there,  though  I  found  no  nests  or  very  young  birds. 
Tliey  were  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty,  keeping  closely  together.    All 
tbose  I  shot  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  plumage,  witii  greenish-black 
backs,  this  color  running  in  full  intensity  up  the  back  of  the  neck,  black 
bills,  crimson  eyes,  and  carmine  or  lake-red  legs.    They  offered  a  very 
striking  and  pleasing  effect,  wheeling  in  easy  flight,  the  flock  appearing 
one  moment  black,  the  next  white,  as  they  showed  alternately  the  upper 
and  under  parts,  with  the  long  bright-tinted  legs  heightening  the  con- 
trast of  color.     Although  not  heedless  or  unduly  familiar,  they  were  not 
very  shy,  and  I  secured  as  many  as  I  wished  without  much  trouble. 
Besides*  being  almost  unacquainted  with  the  danger  that  may  lie  in 
man's  approach,  they  appeared  of  a  gentle,  unsuspicious  nature,  the 
more  noticeable  in  contrast  with  the  restlessness  and  watchfulness  of 
most  waders.    Thus  I  remember  to  have  approached,  on  one  occasion, 
within  a  dozen  paces  of  a  large  flock,  with  no  other  artifice  than  stoop- 
ing a  little  and  walking  quietly  and  slowly.    The  birds  had  observed  me, 
of  course,  as  the  grass  was  only  a  few  inches  high  and  the  ground  per- 
fectly flat,  but  they  stood  motionless,  looking  with  more  of  curiosity 
than  fear.    It  was  a  picturesque  group ;  still  as  statues  the  birds  stood 
in  the  water,  raised  only  a  little  above  it,  on  their  firm,  though  so  slen- 
der, supports,  their  trim  bodies  drawn  up  to  full  height,  and  their  large, 
soft  eyes  dilated  iu  wonder.    In  an  instant,  however,  as  if  they  had  but 
one  mind  in  common,  a  thought  occurred,  and  quick  as  the  thought  they 
were  oflf.    A  flash— a  report — the  leaden  pellets  followed  after;  the 
thinned  ranks  kept  on,  with  piteous  cries,  while   the  stricken  ones 
dropped  heavily  into  the  water  and  lay  motionless,  or  fluttered  helpless 
^th  broken  wings,  vainly  essaying  to  dive.    I  had  to  wade  into  the 
^ater  to  secure  the  specimens,  which,  however,  was  of  little  consequence, 
^8 1  was  already  wet  and  muddy  to  the  waist ;  picked  up  the  dead  ones 
^m  the  crimsoned  water,  and  had  an  exciting  chase  after  the  wounded. 
^  Was  painful  to  witness  their  struggles,  and  1  almost  wished  they  could 
^  restored  to  the  health  and  pleasure  they  had  enjoyed  up  to  the  last 
**^oiiient.    But  the  mischief  was  not  to  be  undone,  and  it  was  the  part 
^^  mercy  then  to  put  those  still  living  out  of  their  pain.    This  I  did, 
^^cl,  resolving  to  use  all  my  specimens  to  the  best  advantage  and  take 
'^^  more  innocent  lives,  I  left  the  Stilts  to  their  peaceful  occupations. 

The  wings  of  the  Stilt  are  very  long  and  pointed,  as  well  as  ample  in 

^idth  ;  its  flight,  in  consequence,  is  firm,  vigorous,  and  swift.    When 

*^lUed  they  reach  beyond  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  as  the  under-coverts 

^^ach  to  the  end,  the  bird  tapers  off'  behind  to  a  fine  point.    The  black 

^^orter  quills  and  secondaries  meet  across  the  back,  hiding  the  white 

^Unap  and  tail.    On  the  ground,  whether  walking  or  wading,  the  bird 

^oves  gracefully,  with  measured  steps :  the  long  legs  are  much  bent  at 

^^h  step  (only  at  the  joint,  however  I),  and  planted  firmly,  perfectly 

straight ;  except  under  certain  circumstances,  as  those  Wilson  narrates, 

^bere  is  nothing  vacillating,  feeble  or  unsteady,  either  in  the  attitudes 

Or  movements  of  the  birds.    When  feeding,  the  legs  are  b^vit  V^^j^i^r^^sftL 
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with  an  acute  angle  at  the  heel-joint,  to  bring  the  body  lower  j  the  lattc^^ 
is  tilted  forward  and  downward  over  the  centre  of  eqnilibnom,  whe" — --^ 
the  feet  rest,  and  the  long  neck  and  bill  reach  the  rest  of  the  distan     ,^ 
to  the  ground.    Its  lood  consists  of  aquatic  insects  of  all  sorts,  protrr^^- 
bly  also  of  the  ova  or  smallest  fry  of  fish,  and  various  kinds  of  lac^^^" 
triuo  vegetation  ;  in  seeking  it,  the  whole  head  is  frequently  immer^^^* 
in  the  water.    The  eggs  appear  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird ;  tl  ^^j. 
are  pyriforni  in  shape,  broad  at  one  eud  and  pointed  at  the  other ;  f"^::^^]. 
constitute  a  nest-full.    But  both  size  and  shape  vary  a  good  deal.    X!*  ^^ 
specimens  I  selected  as  representing  the  extremes  in  a  large  sec^i^^ 
measured,  respectively,  1.85  by  1.15,  and  1.70  by  1.25;  the  former  beffl^' 
long  and  narrow,  the  latter  short  and  comparatively  blunt.    The  cofor 
is  dark  ochraceous,  or  pale  brownish-olive,  blotched  all  over  with  spots 
and  splashes  of  brown  and  blackish-brown,  of  irregular  size  and  shape. 
The  exact  time  required  for  hatching  is  not  known.    Both  sexes  are 
said  to  incubate ;  and  the  >oung  birds,  though  able  to  run  about  as  soon 
as  hatched,  are  assiduously  cared  for  by  the  parents  for  some  time. 
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Several  wading  birds,  properly  so  classed^  furnish  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  theae 
birds  have  bnt  slight  powers  of  swimming,  only  exercised  io  an  emergency.  The 
Avocet  is  a  fair  swimmer,  the  toes  being  nearly  ftill  webbed ;  still  better  swimmere 
are  the  Coots  and  Phalaropes,  birds  not  very  closely  allied,  yet  alike  fitted  for  hi^bly 
aquatic  life  and  habitual  swimming  by  the  presence  of  broad  lobes  on  the  toes.  Ph*- 
laropes  are  swinnuiug  Sandpipers — with  the  modification  of  the  feet  just  mentioDed, 
a  thin  shank  to  cut  the  water,  a  depressed  boat-shaped  body  to  rest  upon  it,  and  thick- 
ened duck-like  under  plumage  to  prevent  wetting  of  the  body.  Not  one  of  thewaden 
surpasses  the  Phalaropes  in  case  and  variety  of  movement,  grace  and  elegance  of  fonn, 
or  beauty  of  color  when  in  perfect  plumage.  Like  other  peculiar  or  somewhat  excep- 
tional groups  of  birds,  the  family  is  a  small  one,  of  not  more  than  three  well-asoertaiDed 
species,  all  of  which  occur  in  this  country ;  two,  if  not  also  three,  inhabiting  th» 
Missouri  region.  I  shall  bring  them  all  into  the  present  account.  Wilson's  Phalarop« 
is  indigenous  only  in  America ;  the  other  two  are  dispersed  over  the  Northern  Heui»»- 
phere.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  technical  characters  of  the  three  genera,  oir 
rather  subgenera,  which  the  three  species  may  be  taken  t,o  represent : 

STEGANOPU8,  ViciUot,  18*25  (typo  P.  wilsoni ;- HolopodiuSf  Bp.j  1828 ;  (T)  JmWyrikjfiie*»J' 
Nutt..,  1834,  wee  Leachj  1814).     Bill  long,  equaling  the  tarsus,  exceeding  the  hcidi        j'-^ 
extremely  slender,  terete  and  acute.    Culmen  and  gonys  broad  and  depressed.    La^^ 
grooves  long  and  narrow,  reaching  nearly  to  tip  of  bill.    Interramal  space  narrow  aV» 
very  short,  extending  only  half  way  to  the  end  of  the  bill.    Nostrils  at  the  extreO** 
base  of  the  bill.    Wings  of  moderate  length.    Tail  short,  deeply,  doubly  emargiuat^ 
legs  greatly  elongated ;  tibia)  bare  for  a  considerable  distance ;  tarsus  exceeding  ^^ 
middle  toe.    Toes  long  and  slender,  broadly  margined  with  an  even,  unscolloped  m^^' 
brane,  united  but  for  a  brief  space  basally.    Claws  moderately  long,  arched,  and  ac*^^ 

LoBiPES,  Curier,  1817  (type  Tnnga  hyperhorea,  Linn.),    Bill  generaUy  as  in  Sie^^^!^ 
pu8f  but  shorter,  basally  stouter,  and  tapering  to  a  very  acute,  compressed  tip;  ri^^ 
of  culmen  and  gonys  less  depressed ;  interramal  space  longer  and  broader.    Wi-  ^fl 
long.    Tail  short,  greatly  rounded.     Legs  and  feet  short ;  tibisD  denuded  for  1>^^uh 
brief  space  ;  tarsus  not  longer  than  the  middle  toi*.    Toes  very  broadly  margined  ^^VgA 
a  membrane  which  is  scolloped  or  indented  at  each  phalangeal  joint,  and  QQ'^  fwe 
basally  as  far  as  the  second  joint  between  the  outer  and  middle  toe,  and  as  far  as        \^ 
first  joint  between  the  inner  and  middle  toe.    The  feet  are  thus  semipidmated.    CI  -^^ 
very  small  and  short.  .gv 

Phalvkopus,  BrisBonj  1760  (type  IViwi/rt  fuUcaria,  Linn,]  Crjfmophilus,  Ft€i72.,  l^^  K^ 
Bill  scarcely  longer  than  the  be^vd'or  tarsus;  very  stout  for  this  family;  mucfap-  ^|. 
pressed ;  so*  broad  as  to  bo  almost  spatulate,  the  tip  only  moderately  acute.    t^^^Cl 


mandible  with  the  ridge  broad  and  flattened,  its  a^iex  arched  and  decurved.  its  laO*^^ 
grooves  wide  and  shallow.     Interramal  space  broad  and  very  long,  extending  ^^"^fjH 
to  the  eud  of  the  bill.    Nostrils  subbasal,  at  some  distance  from  uie  root  of  the      '^ 
Wings  long  and  pointed.    Tail  long,  rounded,  the  central  rectrices  projecting,  rm    j2m 
acuminate.    The  legs  and  feet  are  much  as  in  LohiiyeSj  bnt  the  semipalmation  is  of    '^ 
extent. 
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STEGANOPUS  WILSONI,  (Sab.)  Coues. 

Wilson's  Plialarope. 

rwga  glacialis*  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  675  (based  on  Plain  Phalarope  of  Pknx., 
Arct.  Zool.  ii,  495,  No.  415,  aud  Lath.,  Syu.  v,  173. 

hahropu8  glacial'iH^  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  1790,  776  (same  basis). 

mhlyrkifnchufi  gUtcialUi,  Nu'iT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  247  (same  basis). 

wopu8  hbatu«,  Oui),  ed.  Wu^.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  18*25, 72,  pi. 73,  tig.  3.   (Not  of  Linnaus.) 

aropus  wihohi,  Saij.,  App.  Frank.  Journ.  1823.  691.— Sw.  &.  KiCH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
405,  pi.  69  (north  to  tlie  SaskatcLeiwan,  latitude  54°).— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 
24.5.— ArD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  18.35,  400,  pi.  254.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  pi.  1.58.— 
Bd..  B.  N.  a.  1858.  705.— Whkat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  199— Hayd.,  Rep. 
1862, 174  (Lower  Missouri,  abundant).- ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864, 179  (city  of  Mexico,  in 
breeding  plumage). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86  (Slas-sachusotts). — 
Dress.,  Ibis,  18G6,  35  (Texas).— Sal  v..  Ibis,  1860,  198  (Guatemala).— A  llkx, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  182  (Great  Salt  Lake).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii, 
1866,  295  (New  Vork)— Schl.,  Mus.  Pavs-Bas,  ^Scolopacea,  60.— Stev.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming).— Sxuw,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10  (Kansas).— 
Pelz.,  Orn.  313  (Brazil). 

aropus  (Uolopodiua)  wilsoni,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 342,  No.  279  ;  A.  O.  iv,  18:J2, 59,  pis.  24, 25. 

podius  mhonU  Bp.,  Comp.  <fe  Geog.  List,  18:{8,  .54.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  563. 

WW  wihoni,  Aud.,  Syn.  18:^,  241 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  299,  pi.  341.— Gik.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 
24a— PUTN.,  I»r.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217. 

orapus  (Slcganopus)  icileonif  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1671,  55,  No.  10.362. 

nopns  Kihonif  CouKS,  Ibis,  Apr.  18J>5;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  97  (Colorado  River)  ^ 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  186»,  292  (New  England,  rare  or  casual). — ALLr.N,  Mem.  Bost. 
Soc.  i,  1868,  501  (Western  Iowa).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  248,  fig.  161  (head). 

aropus  Jre»atu8y  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1625,  178,  pi.  271. 

aropua  atenodaciylusy  Wagl.,  Oken^s  Isis,  1831,  523. 

an^us  flmhriatunj  Temm.,  Planches  Coloriees,  v,  pi.  270. 

m  itu^tim^  Jakd.  &  Selby,  111.  Orn.  i,  pi.  16. 

wpu8  tricolor,  Vieill. 

^  antarcticua,  Li-::i>s.— (See  Frazer,  P.  Z.  8.  1843,  118;  Sci«,tWd.  1867, 332.— Pelt., 
Novara  Reise,  Aves,  132).— Philippi,  Cat.  37. 

b. — United  States  and  British  Provinces,  generally.  North  to  the  Saskatchewan, 
or  casual  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  Commtm  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
rard.  Breeds  in  Western  United  States  and  in  the  interior  of  the  fui*  countries 
)  lower  latitudcii.  Mexico,  Central  aud  South  America,  in  winter. 
tUenant  Warren^t  i5>pfdt/io?i.— 487()-80,  Omaha  and  Council  BluAs ;  5444-5,  Medicine 
».  « 

tr  Expeditions. — 60376,  Camp  Carling,  Wyoming, 
procured  by  Captain  Raynolds*  Expedition. 

lit  in  breeding  dress :  Bill,  legs,  and  feet,  pure  black  ;  crown  of  head,  palo  ash, 
ig  into  white  along  a  narrow  strip  on  the  nape.  A  u  rrow,  distinct,  pure  white 
ver  the  eye.  Sides  of  neck  intense  purplish-chestnut,  or  dark  wine-red ;  ante- 
deepening  upon  the  auriculars  into  velvety  black  ;  posteriorly  continued,  some- 
dnller  in  tint,  as  a  stripe  along  each  side  of  the  back  to  tho  tips  of  tho-scapulars. 
apper  parts  pearly-ash,  blanching  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts.  Wings 
dull  grayish-brown ;  the  coverts  slightly  white-tipped,  the  primaries  dusky- 
1,  their  shafts  brownish- white,  except  at  tip.  Tail  marbled  with  pearly-gray 
rhite.  All  the  under  parts  pure  white,  but  the  forepart  and  sides  of  the  breast 
?d  with  pale  chestnut-brown,  as  if  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  rich  color  on  tho 
and  a  faint  tinge  of  tho  siimo  along  tho*  sides  of  the  body  to  tho  flanks.  The 
e  is  identical  with  the  male  in  color. 

cimens  just  fully  fledged  are  in  a  plumage  not  generally  known,  and  one  of  which 
e  seen  no  adequate  description  :  Bill,  blackish,  about  1.10  long ;  legs,  dull  yellow 
IS,  1.20 ;  middle  too  and  claw,  1.05).  Upper  parts,  including  crown  and  upper 
;e  of  wings,  brownish-black,  each  feather  edged  with  rusty-brown,  very  eonspicu- 

do  not  agree  with  those  authors  who  unhesitatingly  refer  tho  " Plain  Phalarope" 
uuant  and  Latham  to  P.  fuUcariua^  as  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  it  was  not  a 
I  Wilson's  Phalarope.  The  diagnosis  given  corresponds  quite  as  well  to  tho  latter 
the  former,  and  in  one  item,  namely, ''  toes  bordered  with  a  plain  or  nnscolloped 
jrane,"  is  applicable  only  to  the  latter.  I  therefore  range  Tringa  or  Phalaropua 
\\U  here,  with  a  query.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  older  synonyms 
oed  under  P.  hyperhoreua  may  really  belong  to  P.  wilaoni ;  but  they  are  so  uncer- 
and  dififerent  accounts  are  so  involved,  that  it  would  probably  not  be  now  possible 
termine  the  point,  even  were  it  particularly  desirable  to  do  ao. 
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oils  on  the  loDg  iimer  secoudaries,  and  giving  a  general  aspect  like  that  of  a  Sand- 
piper of  the  genus  Actodromas.  Upper  tail-covcrts  pure  white.  Tail  clear  ash,  edged 
aud  much  marbled  with  white,  the  ash  darker  at  its  line  of  demarcation  from  the 
white.  Line  over  eye,  and  whole  under  parts  white,  the  breast  with  a  faint  rusty 
tinge,  and  the  sides  slightly  marbled  with  gray.  Quills  dusky,  the  secondaries  white^ 
edged,  and  the  shafts  of  the  primaries  whitish. — ^This  stage  is  of  extremely  brief  dara^ 
tiou,  beginning  to  give  way,  almost  as  soon  as  the  bird  is  full  grown,  to  the  clear  unifon^ 
ashy  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  fall  and  winter  condition.  The  change,  in  some  spec^ 
mens  shot  early  in  August,  is  already  very  evident,  clear  ashy  feathers  beine  mixed,  c^ 
the  crown  and  all  the  upper  parts,  with  such  as  Just  described.  Size  of  the  smaller 
specimen  only  8.25  in  length  by  14.50  in  extent;  the  wing  4.60. 

In  full  plumage  tbis  is  the  handsomest  of  the  three  Phaiaropes,  ^ 
well  as  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  most  elegant  birds  of  the  entxt\ 
group  of  waders.    It  was  apparently  first  noticed  by  the  gifted  nat^^. 
alist  to  whom  it  was  subsequently  dedicated,  under  the  previous/j 
occupied  name  of  P.  lohaius.    To  those  familiar  with  Wilson's  writings^ 
which  portray  his  own  character  with  the  same  fidelity  that  the  biwb 
it  was  his  passion  to  depict  are  rendered,  his  name  brings  sadness  to 
the  mind,  and  tempts  a  question  of  the  wisdom  of  a  dispensation  that 
took  him  away,  while  countless  useless  and  hurtful  lives  were  spared. 
His  friend  and  admirer,  Thomas  Nuttall,  expresses  thoughts  that  find 
an  echo  in  our  own  hearts :   ''  Hurried  to  the  tomb  from  amidst  his 
unfinished  and  ill  requited   labors,  his  favorite  Orpheus  and  Wood- 
thrush  pour  out  their  melody  in  vain.    The  Bluebird,  which  hastens  to 
inform  us  of  the  return  of  spring,  delights  no  longer  the  favorite  of  their 
song.    Like  his  own  beautiful  and  strange  bird  now  before  us,  his  tran- 
sient visit,  which  delighted  us,  has  ended;  but  his  migration,  no  longer 
to  be  postponed,  has  exce^eded  the  bounds  of  the  earth,  and  spring  and 
autumn,  with  their  wandering  hosts  of  flitting  birds,  may  still  ret4imf 
while  he,  translated  to  Elysian  groves,  will  only  be  i^emembered  in  the 
thrill  of  the  plaintive  Nightingale  !***." 

Wilson's  Phalarope  is  of  very  general  distribution  and  common  occur- 
rence in  the  United  States  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  westward,  bat 
apparently  rare,  or  even  exceptional,  in  most  of  the  Eastern  States.  Our 
New  England  and  Middle  States'  records  are  comparatively  few,  and 
agree  in  attesting  the  rarity  of  the  species  in  those  sections.    I  never 
saw  it  in   Maryland,  Virginia,  or  either  of  the  Carolinas — all  places 
where  my  protracted  collecting  would  doubtless  have  brought  it  to  mj 
notice  had  it  been  of  regular  occurrence.    Its  line  of  migration  appear^ 
to  be  mainly  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  thence  to  the  Rocky  Monntain^ 
and  in  this  region  it  may  be  called  common.    It  does  not  go  far  nort^ 
to  breed;  in  this  being  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  other  two.   Latitude 
540  is  stated  to  be  the  limit,  in  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan,  whi>^ 
the  greater  proportion  of  individuals  nest  within  our  limits — in  Dakot^ 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Idaho,  Utah,  Kansas,  and  even  lUinoi*; 
from  all  of  which  places  we  have  authentic  axlvices.    Perfectly  dress^^ 
specimens  are  taken  even  so  far  south  as  Texas.    I  am  under  the  bel^^ 
that  I  found  it  breeding  along  the  Arkansas  River,  between  FoiT^ 
Larned  and  Lyons,  on  some  of  the  many  pools  that  dot  the  prai 
There  were  many  water  birds  here,  among  them  Franklin's  Gull,  t 
Black  Tern,  and*  the  Avocet,  the  latter  certainly  breeding.    My  sf 
mens  of  the  Phalarope  were  in  full  plumage,  aud  appeared,  by 
actions,  to  have  established  themselves  for  the  summer,  althonghi^ 
found  no  eggs.    This  was  in  June.    The  same  month,  nine  years  s 
sequently,  I  found  the  Phaiaropes  breeding  on  reedy  pools,  toget^^ 
with  Godwits,  Curlew,  Black  Terns  and  Coots,  and  varioas  Dac*^ 
along  that  portion  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  which  separates  ^^^^ 
nesota  from  Dakota ;  and  lat^r,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  I  to^ 
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y-fledged  young  on  the  Mouse  Kiver,  in  Dakota,  near  Turtle 
tttain.  These  young  were  specially  interesting  to  me,  as  showing 
linage  with  which  I  had  up  to  that  time  been  unacquainted.  It  is 
ribed  above.  In  all  such  breeding  localities,  where  the  birds  feel 
)me,  and  have  none  of  the  restlessness  they  show  when  migrating, 

habits  may  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage.  I  had  excellent 
rtuuity  of  seeing  how  gentle  and  confiding  the  birds  become  when 
Dolcsted,  and  how  suri>risingly  graceful  they  are,  either  pacing  the 
c  of  their  favorite  pool,  or  swimming  buoyantly  upon  its  surface. 
d  no  heart  to  destroy  any  of  the  beautiful  creatures,  much  as  I 
ed  some  for  my  cabinet,  after  a  scene  I  had  witnessed  when  I  had 
red  some  Avocets.  Three  Phalaroi)es  came  in  great  concern  and 
ited  on  the  water  where  a  dead  Avocet  was  floating,  swimming 

and  forth  and  almost  caressing  it  with  their  bill.  The  Avocet's 
\  himself,  who  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  spot,  showed  no  more 
ktion  than  his  little  friends  and  neighbors,  the  Phalaropes,  did  ;  and 
gh  it  was  only  birds  "of  a  low  order  of  beings"  who  thus  exhibited 
mthy  and  grief,  who  could  look  on  such  a  scene  unmoved  i 
le  eggs  of  Wilson's  Phalarope  are  from  1.20  to  1.35  inches  long,  by 
tO.lM)  broad,  thus  being  of  an  elongate  as  well  as  pyriform  shape, 
ground  ranges  from  a  clay  color  to  a  brownish-drab ;  it  is  very 
ily  overlaid  with  the  markings,  sometimes  to  such  extent  that  the 
nd  struggles  to  appear  amid  the  almost  contiuous  overlying  color, 
an  egg  like  a  Ptarmigan's  results.  Ordinarily  the  markings  con- 
>f  numerous  large,  heavy  splashes  and  sizable  spots  of  indetermi- 
contour,  mixed  with  numberless  specks  and  fine  scratches ;  occa- 
lI  eggs  are  much  more  lightly  and  sparsely  speckled  in  finer  pat- 

The  color  of  the  markings  is  a  varying  shade  of  dark  bistre- 
n,  sometimes  chocolate.    Shell-markings  are  not  ordinarily  notice- 
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Northern  Phalarope. 

8  hyperborea^  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  249  (based  on  Fn.  Suec.  179;  Edw.,  143; 
Will.,  270;  Ray,  132;  Phalaropus  cinereus,  BuiS8.,  vi,  15). — BittNN.,  Orn.  Bor. 
1764,  172.— Fabk.,  Fn.  Groen.  17^0,  No.  75.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.,  i,  1788,  675. 

:ropN«r  hyptrboreuSf  $ ,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 775  (excl.  svu.  of  snpposed  female  = 
P.  falic4Jiriu8) ;  Plancb.  Enlum.  7t)6.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  457  ;  li,  1820,  709.— 
S.iB.,  Frankl.  Journ.  69t).—Bp.,  Syu.  1828,  342.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  239.— 
Aui>.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  118;  v,  1839,  595 ;  j)l.  215.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1657,  98  (Dea  Chntes  River,  in  summer).— Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  706.— Scl.  <fc 
Salv.,  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  277  (Guatemala).— S>viN.,  Ibis,  1863,  415  (Formosa).— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  236.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  200. — Verr..  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  18()2,  158  (Maine,  possibly  breeding). — 
(f)BoAKDM.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 128 (Bay  of  Fundy).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
viii,  1866, 295  (New  York).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 86  (Massachusetts).- 
MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866, 92  (Canada  We«t).—  SciiL.,  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  Scolo- 
paccii,  58.— TuRXB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  29  (May  and  September).- Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming). 

iropua  (Lobipes)  hyperbareuSj  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  55,  No.  10861. 

«»  hyperboreusj  Cuv.,  R<5gnc  Anini.  i,  1829, 532.— Stepil,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  169,  pi.  21.— 
Flem.,  Br.  An.  100.— Brehm,  V.  D.  676,  pi.  35,  f.  4.— Jen.,  Man.  Br.  Vert.  214.— 
Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  43.— Macgil.,  Man.  N.  H.  Orn.  ii,  84.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  54.— 
AUD.,  Syn.  1839.  240 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  295,  pi.  340.— Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  248.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1868,  292  (migratory  along  the  coast,  perhaps  brced- 


grUea,  Briss.,  ii,  206,  pi.  208;  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  1,  255,  pi.  6;  Edw.,  pi.  :W8; 
Pkalaropusj  Brim^s.,  vi,  p.  12).— BrDnx.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764, 51.— MtJLLER,  No.  19Ci,— 
Fabk.,  Fu.  Groen.  1780,  No.  75.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat,  \,17bd,ftl4. 
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(1)  PhaJaropus  JobafuSy  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  776. 

Tringa  fuecay  Gu.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  675. 

Phalaropm  fuacusy  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  776  (Biiiss.,  vi,  18). 

Phalaropus  mficoUxF,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  203. 

Phalaropus  cinerascenfi,  Pali«,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  204. 

Phalaropus  cinereusy  Mey.  &  Wolf,  Tascb.  ii,  417.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Ear.  73.— 

ScHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  94.— Finsch,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  65  (Alaska). 
Phalaropus  angustiroHtriSy  Naum.,  Vtig.  Deiitacbl.  viii,  1836,  240,  pi.  205. 
Phalaropus  australiSy  Temm.  &  Br.    (i:>\7<?f(7{7.) 
Phalaropus  tdlUamsiij  Simm.,  Linn.  Trans,  viii,  264. 

Hah. — Nortbern  Hemispbore,  penetrating  to  very  higb  latitudes  to  breed,  migratory 
sometimes  into  tbe  troi)ic8  in  winter.  Generally  distributed,  but  more  particolirly 
maritime. 

Not  notice^l  by  Captain  Raynold.s'  or  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 

Later  Expeditions.— 5>98€y7 ^  Middle  Park,  Colorado ;  60796,  Big  Sandy  River,  Wyoming. 

Specimens  of  the  Northern  Phalarope,  jnst  from  the  egg,  were  lately 
procured  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott,  on  St.  Paul  Island,  one  of  the 
Prybilov  group,  outliers  of  the  Aleutians.  They  are  very  pretty  little 
creatures  indeed.  The  whole  head  and  upper  parts  are  clear,  warm, 
brownish-yellow,  or  rich  buflF,  variegated  with  black ;  the  under  parts, 
from  neck  to  rump,  are  white  with  a  slight  silvery-gray  cast.  The  black 
variegation  occupies  a  triangular  area  on  the  crown  (where  it  is  mixed 
with  buff),  forms  a  long  stripe  down  the  back,  bounded  by  a  streak  cm 
each  hip  and  a  spot  oii  each  shoulder,  and  terminates  by  a  cross-baron 
the  rump.  The  bill  is  only  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  and  no  larger  than 
a  dressing-pin  ;  the  total  length  of  the  bird  is  about  2J  inches.  As  with 
others  of  the  famil^^  the  changes  of  plumage  with  age,  and  especially 
with  season,  are  very  great ;  but  in  any  condition  the  species  maybe 
recognized  by  its  small  size  and  scolloped  toe-membranes,  in  compari- 
son with  P.  icihoni,  and  by  its  slender,  subulate  bill,  as  compared  with 
the  broad,  flattened  one  of  P.  fuUcariuB, 

In  the  interior  of  the  United  States  the  IS'orthern  Phalarope  is  no- 
where so  abundant  as  Wilson's,  and  appears  to  be  of  less  general  dis- 
persion, though  it  occurs,  sometimes  in  large  flocks,  in  particular 
localities.  It  is  oftener  seen  flocking  along  either  coast.  Ou  the 
Atlantic  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  beyond  the  Middle  States, 
although  it  certainly  winters  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Giraud 
quotes  a  letter  of  Prof.  Baird's,  dated  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  October 
10,  1842,  in  regard  to  its  occurrence  in  that  locality;  and  Dr.  Tornbnll 
states  that  it  is  *'rare;  arriving  early  in  May,  and  again  in  September; 
being  more  frequent  in  the  autumn."  On  the  coast  of  New  Engtol  it 
is  more  abundant  and  of  regular  occurrence  during  the  migrations, 
some  apparently  breeding  among  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fuudy.  I^ 
appears  to  migrate  mainly  off  the  coast,  in  flocks  of  considerable  siz^i 
and  doubtless  many  of  the  occasions  of  its  capture  along  our  coast  are 
the  result  of  storms  driving  it  inshore.  On  the  Pacific  side,  says  Dr. 
Cooper,  '« the  Lobefoot  passes  in  spring  and  fall  through  Washington 
Territory  in  small  flocks,  which  associate  sometimes  with  the  Sand- 
pipers, but  appear  to  prefer  wetter  feeding-grounds,  wading  in  the 
shallow  creeks  at  low  tide,  and  even  swimming  on  the  ocean,  several 
miles  off  shore.  In  August,  1853,  I  saw  a  pair,  either  of  this  or  the 
next  species,  swimming  on  a  small  lake  on  the  summit  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  where  they  probably  had  a  nest.  The  young  birds  api>^^J 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  early  in  July."  Dr.  Suckley  also  ton"" 
them  about  Puget  Sound  in  August,  becoming  quite  abundant  daring 
the  month,  and  keeping  principally  among  beds  of  kelp  and  floating 
patches  of  sea-weed.  Dr.  Bannister  mentions  eggs  brought  from  the 
vicinity  of  Dualaklik,  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Dall  states  that  the  birtl  is  very 
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nmon  all  aloug  tbe  Yukon  Eiver,  as  well  as  at  its  mouth.  '^  I 
served  it,'^  be  continues,  "  running  among  stranded  blocks  of  ice  on* 
3  muddy  beacb  at  Nulato,  stopping  and  glancing  around  every  few 
>ps ;  tbe  pure  wbite  of  tbe  breast  more  conspicuous  by  tbe  black  mud 
er  wbicb  it  passed.  Two  eggs,  in  a  small,  round  uest,  lined  with 
1188,  were  found  at  Pastolik.'^ 

A  very  large  series  of  eggs  of  tbis  Pbalarope  bas  been  received  at  tbe 
lithsonian,  collected  by  Messrs.  Kennicott  and  Macfarlane,  and 
tiers,  in  tbe  Anderson  and  Yukon  River  regions.  Tbey  sbow  sucb  a 
Dge  of  variation  in  color  tbat  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  them 
belligibly.  Tbe  ground  varies  from  dark  greenish-olive  or  bro^nisb- 
ve,  through  various  lighter  drab-tints,  nearly  to  a  buffy-brown,  and 
one  instance  to  a  light  gra^isb-drab.  Tbe  markings  are  usually  very 
)ld  and  heavy,  consisting  of  large  spots  and  tbe  still  larger  splashes 
odaced  by  their  confluence,  mingled  with  dots  and  scratches  in  inter- 
inable  confusion.  The  markings  are,  in  general,  pretty  evenly  dis- 
ibnted,  sometimes  aggregated  about  the  butt,  and  in  rarer  instances 
rming  a  complete,  definite  circle.  In  a  few  instances  all  the  markings 
"6  mere  dots.  In  general,  the  heaviness  and  size  of  the  markings 
ear  some  proportion  to  tbe  intensity  of  the  ground-color.  The  color 
:'  the  markings  is  dark  bistre,  chocolate,  and  sometimes  still  lighter 
rowns.  The  longest  and  narrowest  Qgg  measures  1.30  inches  by  only 
75;  a  short  and  thick  one  only  1.10  by  0.82;  average,  about  1.20  by 
W.  Tbe  eggs  are  three  or  four,  oftenest  four,  and  are  laid  in  June — 
tore  frequently  in  tbe  latter  half  of  tbe  month — in  a  depression  of  the 
round,  variously  lined  with  withered  vegetation. 

PHALAROPUS  FULCARIUS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Red  Phalarope. 

^^ga  fuXicar'ia^  LiNN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 249  (based  on  Phalaropua  rufuBcens,  Biiiss.,  vi 

20,  aud  Edw.,  pi.  142).— Fabr.,  Fd.  GraMi.  1780,  No.  76.— Gm.,  S.  N.  i,  1788, 676. 
^^ropufi  hyperboreusj  $,  Lath.,  Iiid.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 775  (excl.  syu.  of  supposed  male). — 

WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  75,  pi.  73,  f.  4. 
^hropusfuHcariuHyBv.y  Joiirn.  Pbila.  Acad,  iv,  1825,  2.12;  Syn.  182S,  341;  List,  1838, 

54.- Sw.  &  Kicii.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  407.— Nurr.,  Mau.  ii,  1834, 236.— Ari>.,  Orn. 

Bioff.  iii,  1835,  404,  pi.  255;  Syii.  1839,  239;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  291,  pi.  339.— Giii., 

B.  L.  I.  1844,  245.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  586.— Newij.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 

1857,  98  (off  California  coast).- Bd.,  B.  X.  A.  1858,  707.— Coor.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 

Wash.  Ter.  1860,  236.— Whkat.,  Ohio  ARric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  201.— Coues,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1861,  228  (Labrador).— Allen,  Pr.  Ems.  Inst,  iv,  18(>4,86.— Newt., 

Ibis,  1865,  505  (Spitzbergen).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— Coues, 

Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1868, 292  (migratory  along  the  coast). — Daix  &  Banx.,  Trans. 

Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  291  (Alaska).— SciiL.,  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  1865,  ScoU/pacca,  p. 

58.— Newt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 165,  pi.  15,  f.  1  (egg).— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, 55,  No. 

10:«)0.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  248.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874, 385  (Illinois). 
^hiropna  rujns.  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  205,  pi.  63.— Beciist.,  Naturg.  Deut.  iv, 

381.— Brehm,  V.  D.  678,  pi.  :i5.  f.  3. 
f9(Mphilm  rufus,  Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet.  Nat.  d'Hist.  viii,  521. 
tiaropus  plat!p'hynchu8y  Temm.,  Man.  1815,  459;  ii,  712.— Brehm,  V.  D,  679.— Naitm., 

V.  D.  viii,  1836,  255,  pi.  206.— Sail,  Greonl.  Birds,  536 :  Snppl.  Parry's  Ist  Voy. 

p.  cci.— Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2d  Voy.  :535.— Erra,  Atti  Soc.  Ital.  1860,  ii,  58. 
%laropus  rufcscens,  Briss.,  vi,  20.— Keys.  «fc  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  73. — Sciil.,  Rev.  Crit.  94. 
%laropu9  griseiuty  Leacu,  Cat.  Mam.  and  B.  Br.  Mus.  34. 

^ab, — Essentially  tbe  s;ime  as  that  of  L.  hyperboreus. 
Miis  species  was  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

I  iiitrodnce  this  species,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the 
issonri  region,  as  one  which  unquestionably  occurs  at  times,  and  in 
3er  to  complete  an  account  of  the  family.    It  is  more  particularly  a 
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maritime  bird,  yet  we  have  accounts  of  its  occurrence  in  the  interior  of 
•the  United  States.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wheaton  among  the  birds 
of  Ohio,  and  by  Mr.  Ridgway  among  those  of  IllinoLs. 

The  uidification  of  this  species  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  eggs  are  so  similar  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  with  cer- 
tainty in  any  given  instance.  Several  specimens  are  in  the  collection 
from  Franklin  Bay,  on  the  Arctic  coast,  east  of  Anderson  Eiver.  They 
were  taken  early  in  July,  by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  who  states  that  they  are 
deposited  in  a  depression  of  the  ground  lined  with  w^ithered  leaves. 
Their  average  capacity  is  greater  than  those  of  L.  hyperboreus.  The 
longest  specimen  measures  1.30  by  0.90  5  the  shortest,  1.15  by  0.90; 
another,  1.25  by  0.85. 

Family  SCOLOPAOID^:  Snipe,  &c. 

Tbe  great  number  of  birds  belouglDg  to  tbis  family  wbieb  claim  the  atteotiooof 
tbe  sportsman,  tbe  epicure,  and  the  amateur  ornithologist,  renders  it  especially  ao 
interesting  one.  Here  are  classed  nearly  all  the  "  long-billed  fraternity,"  as  these  birds 
are  called,  some^vhat  facetiously,  but  nevertheless  with  technical  accuracy — the  Wood- 
cock and  the  true  Snipe,  the  Sandpipers  in  all  their  variety,  the  Qodwits,  Carlewsaod 
VVillets,  the  Yellowlegs,  and  all  the  numerous  birds  that  pass  under  the  loose  name  of 
**  Bay  Snipe."  They  may  be  distinguisbed  from  any  kind  of  Plover  by  the  sleDdeineas 
and  sensitiveness  of  the  bill,  as  well  as,  usually,  by  its  length,  which  for  the  mostpait 
exceeds  the  head,  and  absence  of  any  constriction  between  tne  nasal  and  terminal  parts. 
It  is  always  furnished  with  long,  deep  grooves  on  both  mandibles,  and  may  be  either 
straight,  curved  down,  or  a  little  recurved.  The  gape  of  the  mouth  is  usually  rery 
much  contracted.  The  Scoloj^acidw  are  probably  without  exception  migratory,  and 
some  of  them  pass  to  the  highest  latitudes  where  birds  can  live,  to  breed,  nesting 
always  on  the  ground,  and  laying  three  or  four  eggs,  placed  with  the  small  ends  to- 
gether in  a  slight  nest  or  on  the  bare  ground.  The  North  American  species  are  nooier- 
0U8,  and  nearly  all  occur  in  the  Missouri  region.  For  convenience  of  reference  we 
here  bring  them  together  in  the  several  natural  groups  in  which  they  fall: 

A.  Woodcock,  Wilson's  Snipe,  and  Redbreasted  Snipe. 

B.  Godwits,  of  four  species,  large,  with  the  bill  a  little  turned  up. 

0.   Sandpipers,  numerous  si)ecie8,  all  but  one  with  short,  straight  bill;  going  in 
large  flocks  on  the  beaches  and  elsewhere. 

D.  Tattlers,  various  species  of  difterent  sizes,  with  rather  long  bill,  harder  than 

in  the  foregoing,  straight  or  very  slightly  turned  up.  Here  belong  some  s^ 
cies  improperly  called  ''Plover,"  as  the  "Upland  Plover,"  "Yellowshank 
Plover,"  &c.,  together  with  Willets,  or  "Stone  Snipe,"  " Teeter-tails," &c. 

E.  Curlew,  distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  the  downward  curve  of  the  long 

and  slender  bill. 

PHILOHELA  MINOR,  (Gm.)  Gray. 
American  Woodcock. 

Scolopax  minor,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 661.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 714  (based on  "ij/" 
tic  Woodcock''  of  Lath.,  Syn.  v,  131,  and  Pexn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  4C;{,Xo.'i^' 
pi.  19).— Wn.s.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  40,  pi.  48,  f.  2.-BP.,  Syn.  1828.  331.-ACD  • 
Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  474,  pi.  268 ;  also  of  various  sporting  authorities. 

lUisiicoU  minor,  Vieitx.,  Anal.  1816 ;  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1834,  112,  pi.  142.— Bp.,  List,  lB38,o2- 

liusticola  {Micropiera)  minor,  Nurr.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  194. 

Fhilohcla  minor,  Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  1849.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Kep.  1853,  101  (Indian  Terri- 
tory, rare).- Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  709.— Hayd.,  Rep,  1862, 174  (Loup  Fork).'Mc- 
Ilwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  92  (Hamilton,  C.  W. ;  summer,  common}.— AUJJ; 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 501  (Western  Iowa).— Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,1872,2» 
(West  Virginia,  breeding).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10  (Kansas,  rare).-C0CES, 
Key,  1872,  251,  tig.  102;  and  of  most  late  authors.  . 

Micropiera  amcricana,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  250;  B.  Am.  vi,  184.3,  15,  pi.  352.— GlB.,  B.  h- ^• 
1844,  266. 

^a/>.— Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces.  North  to  Nova  Scotia  (J"^"* 
bon)  and  Canada  (Mcllivraith),  Northwest  to  Fort  Rice,  Dakota  (Couea),  Vf^^^ 
Kansas  (Snow)  and  Nebraska  {Hayden).    No  extralimital  record, 

Lieutaiant  Warren's  Exjmlition, — 9140,  Lou])  Fork  of  the  Platte. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 
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estrictioD  of  the  range  of  the  Woodcock  is  a  singular  circum- 
Q  the  history  of  a  family  of  birds  noted  for  their  wide  dispersion 
)nsive  migrations.  It  is  only  known  to  inhabit  the  United  States 
aediately  adjoining  portions  of  the  British  possessions,  while  in 
it  its  extension  is  equally  limited.  To  Dr.  Hayden's  instance  of 
rreuce  in  Nebraska,  hitherto  the  westernmost  on  record,  I  am 
to  iuld  another,  which  somewhat  extends  the  range.  While  I 
Fort  Randall  I  was  aasui-ed  by  several  officers,  and  particularly 
Hartley  and  Lieutenant  Campbell,  that  a  Woodcock  had  been 
isiderably  further  up  the  river,  at  Fort  Rice.  It  would  a[)pear 
)  bird  is  creeping  up  the  river,  like  the  Quail,  though  it  is  still 
Ir.  Trippe  did  not  meet  with  it  anywhere  in  Minnesota;  but 
of  the  game  birds  found  about  Saint  Paul,  kindly  furnished  by 
leger,  CJnited  States  Army,  I  find  it  included  as  a  summer  resi- 
ad  until  the  end  of  September.  Its  time  of  arrival  was  not 
Mr.  Allen  states  that  it  is  common  in  Western  Iowa,  where, 
r,  Mr.  Tripi>e  did  not  observe  it;  and  according  to  Prof.  Snow 
3,  though  rarely,  in  Kansas,  where  it  breeds.  Dr.  Woodhouse 
;  rare  in  the  Indian  Territory.  These  references  probably  fully 
the  limit  of  it«  western  extension.  I  myself  never  saw  it  any- 
1  Dakota. 

I  is  no  occasion  at  present  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  Wood- 
bich  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject; 
most  competent  sportsmen  are  more  familiar  with  the  bird  than 
lio  have  written  about  it  appear  to  be.  I  wish,  however,  to  call 
n  to  a  point  of  nomenclature,  in  which  some  of  the  best  field 
sts  are  often  at  fault.  It  is  a  common  practice  of  untechuical 
rs  to  use  the  term  "  Scolopax^^  as  a  designation  of  various  Amer- 
ds  of  the  family  Scol&pacid(e,  to  no  one  of  which  can  it  be  prop- 
)lied  in  strictness.  This  term  belongs  to  the  European  Wood- 
lite  a  different  bird  from  ours,  and  still  more  difierent  from  the 
colopacine  species.  Our  Woodcock  might  be  called  iScolopax 
18  it  used  to  be,  without  violent  stretching  of  the  significance  of 
q;  but  the  name  Scolopax  had  much  better  be  left  where  it  be- 
to  the  European  species.  Ours  differs  from  that  one,  beside 
tnaller  and  somewhat  differently  shaped  and  colored,  in  having 
;  three  quills  of  the  wing  very  narrow  and  scythe-shaped.  This 
ictural  peculiarity,  important  enough,  in  connection  with  some 
^ints,  to  warrant  our  putting  the  bird  in  a  different  genus,  and 
it  FhUohela  minor, 

lints  sometimes  reach  us  of  an  extraordinarily  big  Woodcock 
1  this  country — say  about  a  third  larger  and  heavier  than  the 
y  bird.  It  is  probable  that  in  every  such  instance  the  specimen 
European  Woodcock  that  had  somcliow  straggled  to  this  country, 
nt  can  always  be  decided,  indei)endently  of  size,  by  the  above 
er  of  the  quill-feathers.  The  European  Woodcock  {Scolapax 
%)  is  perfectly  authentic  as  a  casual  inhabitant  of  this  country, 
been  found  in  Newfoundland,  Long  Island,  and  New  Jersey, 
jvis,  author  of  the  admirable  volume,  "The  American  Sports- 
peaks  of  a  bird  which  was  undoubtedly  of  this  sort,  in  the  foot- 
p.  1G9  of  the  edition  of  1868;  and  other  unquestionable  instances, 
h  the  specimen  was  examined  by  a  competent  ornithologist,  have 
our  knowledge.  (See Lawrerwe^  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1866, 292 ;  Baird, 
Toaru.  Sci.  xli,  1866,  25.)  The  species  was  formally  introduced 
auua  in  1872,  in  my  late  work,  where  these  and  other  technical 
ire  presented.    Such  occurrences  of  stragglers  ftom  «aio\XiVi\  siwvk- 
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tiueut  are  very  interesting,  and  should  be  published  without  delay  by 
any  one  who  is  fortunate  enouirh  to  observe  them. 

Of  all  sportsmen  who  habitually  enjoy  cock-shooting,  know  every 
trick  of  the  bird's,  just  where  to  find  them  at  any  time,  and  how  to 
bring  theui  to  bag,  how  many  have  seen  a  nest  or  eggsf    Yet  the  bird 
breeds,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  over  nearly  all  of  its  range,  aod 
especially  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.    One  reason  doubtless  is, 
that  of  course  sportsmen  are  not  after  Woodcock  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son ;  and  another,  that,  were  they  so  disposed,  they  might  search  loDg 
and  fruitlessly  for  the  nest,  so  careful  are  the  birds,  in  general,  to  con- 
ceal it  in  the  most  secluded  resorts.    It  is  placed  in  low,  thick,  swampy 
woods  or  brakes,  on  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  a  bush  or  tussock,  or  on 
some  fallen  log  or  decayed  stump,  and  it  is  formed  of  a  few  dried  leaves 
or  a  little  grass,  just  enough  to  keep  the  eggs  from  the  cold  or  moist 
ground.    The  Woodcock  is  an  early  layer,  generally  in  April,  but  even, 
according  to  Audubon,  in  March  or  February  at  the  South — the  period 
varying  a  month  or  more  according  to  latitude.    The  eggs  may  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  following  description,  as  they  are  quite  unlike  those  of 
any  of  their  allies,  not  only  the  coloration,  but  also  the  shape,  being 
peculiar :  Instead  of  a  pointedly  pyriform  eggy  such  a«  most  waders 
lay,  we  find  a  bluntly-rounded  form,  the  diameter  being  comparatively 
great  lor  the  length.    The  shortest  and  broadest  egg  of  a  dozen  before 
me  measures  only  1.40  by  fully  1.20;  a  long,  naiTOw  specimen  is  1.55  by 
1.15;  an  average  is  about  1.50  by  1.15.    This  rotund  shape  corresiwnds 
to  the  plump  figure  of  the  bird,  as  compared  with  other  sleudercr 
waders.    The  groundcolor  is  a  light  clay,  with  more  or  le«s  of  a  brown- 
ish cast,  sometimes  quite  buff'y-brown,  sometimes  merely  grayish-white. 
The  spots  are  mostly  small  and  not  very  bold;  they  consist  of  nuuierons 
chocolate-brown  surface  markings,  with  many  other  pale,  stone-gray 
shell  spots.    The  size  and  intensity  of  the  markings  generally  corre- 
spond with  the  depth  of  the  ground-color. 

As  the  habits  of  the  Woodcock  during  the  mating  season  are  very 
little  known,  the  following  account  is  copied  from  Audubon  as  one  of 
interest:  ''At  this  season  its  curious  spiral  gyrations,  while  ascending 
or  descending  along  a  space  of  fifty  or  more  yards  of  height-,  when  it 
utters  a  note  somewhat  resembling  the  word  kiranky  are  perlbrmed  every 
evening  and  morning  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  When  on  the  ground,  at 
this  season  as  well  as  in  autumn,  the  male  not  unfrequently  repeats  this 
sound,  as  if  he  wei-e  calling  to  others  in  his  neighborhood,  and  on  hear- 
ing it  answered  he  immediately  flies  to  meet  the  other  bird,  which  iu  tb6 
same  manner  advances  toward  him.  On  observing  the  Woodcock  while 
iu  the  act  of  emitting  these  notes,  you  would  imagine  he  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  produce  them,  the  head  and  bill  being  incliued  to- 
ward the  ground,  and  a  strong  forward  movement  of  the  body  taking 
place  at  the  moment  the  kwank  reaches  your  ear.  This  over,  the  bird 
jerks  it>i  half-spread  tail,  then  erects  itself,  and  stands  as  if  listening  ft^J 
a  few  moments,  when,  if  the  cry  is  not  answered,  it  repeats  it*  ^ 
feel  pretty  confident  that,  in  the  spring,  the  female,  attracted  by  these 
sounds,  flies  to  the  male ;  for  on  several  occasions  I  observed  the  bird 
that  had  uttered  the  call  immediately  caress  the  one  that  had  just  ar- 
rived, and  which  I  knew  from  its  greater  size  to  be  a  female.  I  am  not, 
however,  quite  certfiin  that  this  is  always  the  case,  for  on  other  occa- 
sions I  have  seen  a  male  fly  off  and  alight  near  another,  when  they 
would  immediately  begin  to 'fight,  tugging  and  pushing  at  each  other 
with  their  bills,  in  the  most  curious  manner  imaginable." 
The  Woodcock  is  by  no  means  so  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  hog 
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brake  as  those  who  are  not  entirely  familiar  with  it  may  suppose, 
•eqnently  visits  corn-fields  and  other  cultivated  tracts  in  the  vicinity 
wampy  grounds,  and  often  betakes  itself  to  the  woods,  where  it 
les  among  the  dry  leaves,  turning  them  over  to  search  for  food.  It 
Tatic,  or  rather  capricious,  in  its  resorts  as  well  as  in  its  general 
ements  north  and  south.  A  few  linger,  unless  the  season  be  very 
ire,  in  the  Middle  districts  all  winter,  but  they  are  generally  off  for  the 
th  with  the  freezing  of  the  ground.  A  cold  snap  will  suddenly  drive 
a  away  altogether  from  places  where,  a  few  hours  before,  they  had 
1  found  in  numbers.  The  general  and  regular  movement  occurs 
fly  in  March  and  October.  Some  reside  in  the  South,  but  the  greater 
iber  pass  north,  to  return  again  in  the  fall.  None  appear  to  winter, 
ipt  casually,  beyond  our  Middle  districts. 

GALLINAGO  WILSONI,  (Temm.)  Bp. 
American  Snipe;  Wilson's  Snipe. 

paxgallinago,  Wif^.,  Ain.  Oru.  vi,  1812,  18.  pi.  47,  fij;.  1. 

paxwilsoni,  Temm.,  PI.  Color,  v,  livr.  Ixviii  (in  text).— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  330.— Sw.  «St 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  401.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  185.— Ai:i).,  Ofd.  Biojr.  iii, 
18:S5,  322;  v,  1839,  583;  i>l.  243;  Syn.  1839,  248;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  339;  pi.  TiSO.— 
Gr«.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  261.— Tuippe,  Pi.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  119  (Minnesota);  and 
of  many  earlier  autlioi's. 

nagomlHoniy  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  52.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  185G,  310  (Cordova).— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  710.— Salv.,  Ibis,  1859  (Houdnras).— Newt.,  ibid,  258  (Santa 
Crnz).— Tayix)K,  ibid.  18()0,  314.— Dress.,  ibid.  186(5,  36.— Cab.  J.  f.  O.  iv,  350 
(Cuba). — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— (^r)OP.  »&  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860,  237.— Hayd.,  Rej).  1862,  174  (Loup  Fork  and  Bbick  Hills).— 
Sc'L.,  P.  Z.  S.  186l,80(Jamaica) ;  1864, 178(Mexico) ;  1837, 280  (Mosquito  Coast).— 
Salv.,  ibid.  1870,  219  (Veragua).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  18()2, 128  (Maine, 
breeds).- CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  18()6, 97  (Arizona).— Dall  &  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad,  i,  1869,  291  (Alaska).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  501  (Iowa) ;  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181  (Utah). — Lawr.,  Ann.  L.vc.  ix,  141  (Costa  Rica).--SuND., 
Ofv.  Kong.  Vet.  Ak.  587  (St.  Bartholomew).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 
240  (Iowa).— Aiken,  ibid.  209  (Colorado,  wintering). — Stev.,  U.  S.  («eol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1870,  406  (Wyoming).— Merr.,  ibid.  1872, 700  (Alout ana).— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
1873,  10.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  202,  6g.  103;  and  of  authors. 

nago  gaUitiaria  var.  wihoniy  Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  383. 

nago  hrehmii,  Bp.,  Obs.  Nomen.  Wils.  1825,  Mo.  204.     (Not  of  Kaup.) 

MX  delicatula,  Ori>,  ed.  Wils.  ix,  1825,  218. 

wx  druwhiondd,  Sw.  &  Ricu.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  400.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  18:J4,  190.— 
AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  319;  Syn.  1839,  249;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  9. 

tcgo  drummondH,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  52. 

saxdoHglasii,  Sw.  &  Ricu.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  400.— Nirrr.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  191. 

Aopax  Uncurus,  Sw.  &  RiciL,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  501.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  617. 

tUinago  leucurusj  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds,  pi.  157. 

K — The  whole  of  North  America,  and  southward  to  Sooth  America.    Mexico. 

Indies.     (?)  Accidental  iu  England  (Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  143).    Breeds  from 

em  New  England  northward. 

itenaHt  Warren's  Expedition. — 4874,  Month  of  Bighorn  River:  9041-42,  Black  Hills. 

T  jErped«tofi«.— 61103,  Fort  Sanders,  Wyoming;   62:ir0,  Fort  Ellis,   Montana; 

Wyoming. 

obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

e  name  of  "English''  Snipe,  of  coramon  but  erroneous  application 
is  bird,  is  wholly  a  misnomer,  the  bird  being  entirely  different  from 
Df  England,  as  any  one  may  perceive  on  comparing  the  two.  It  is 
ler  of  the  deplorable  instances  iu  which  paucity  of  language  has 
^d  American  birds  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  their  nearest  Euro- 
relative,  real  or  supposed — a  circumstance  tending  to  promulgate 
and  confusion.  We  should  do  our  best  to  suppress  such  wrong 
s  in  every  instance,  even  without  such  an  example  as  the  well-nigh 
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hopeless  muddle  about  our  Bob  Wbite  before  us.  "Jack  Suipe''  is 
anotb(4-  soubriquet  of  this  bird,  of  no  obvious  application,  indeed,  but 
not  particularly  bad,  though  the  same  term  is  also  used  to  designate 
the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  (Actodromas  maculaUi). 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  the  Snipe  is  fouiid 
only  during  the  raigiations,  and  in  winter.  It  breeds,  however,  iu 
Northern  New  England,  and  may  do  so  along  other  portions  of  oar 
northern  border,  although  1  have  not  so  determined.  Mr.  Trippe  8j)eaks 
of  its  common  occurrence  in  Minnesota,  from  April  to  the  close  of  Octo- 
ber, but  adds  that  he  did  not  observe  it  to  bieed.  In  Northern  Dakota, 
likewise,  where  I  enjoyed  excellent  Snipe-shooting  late  iu  September,  I 
found  nothing  to  indicate  its  summer  residence  there.  It  is  almost  ex- 
clusively a  migrant  through  the  Missouri  region,  though  some  probably 
winter  in  the  southern  portions.  Its  migrations  are  pushed,  at  that 
season,  even  to  South  America,  and  it  also  occurs  iu  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  according  to  numerous  exti*alimital 
quotations.  The  eggs  of  Wilson's  Snipe  are  moderately  pyriforin,  ami 
measure  about  1.60  by  1.12  ;  some,  however,  being  so  small  as  1.50  by 
1.05.  The  ground  color  is  a  grayish-olive,  with  more  or  less  brownish 
shade  in  different  specimens.  The  markings  are  numerous,  generally 
heavy,  and  often  massed,  though,  as  a  rule,  distinct;  they  may  appear 
all  over  the  surface,  but  are  ail  ways  thickest  and  largest  on  the  major 
half  of  the  Qgg.  The  color  is  umber-brown,  of  varying  shade,  according 
to  the  dei)th  or  quantity  of  ])igment.  With  these  surface  markings  are 
associated  some  paler  or  obscure  shell  spots,  not  ordinarily  so  noticeable, 
however,  as  in  some  other  species.  And  over  all  we  find,  iu  occasionjil 
specimens,  curious  sharp,  straggling  lines  of  what  appears  to  be  pnre 
black.  The  other  markings  have  the  ordinary  splashed  or  blotched 
character.  The  nest-complement  is  three  or  four.  A  set  of  eggs  in  the 
Smithsonian  is  labeled  Oneida  County,  New  York.  The  nest  is  a  mere 
depression  in  the  grass  or  moss  of  a  boggy  meadow ;  the  down  of  the 
newly-hatched  young  is  mottled  with  white,  ashy,  ochrey,  and  dark 
brown. 

MACRORHAMPHUS  GRISEUS,  (Gm.)  Leach. 
Red-breasted  Snipe;  Gray  Snipe. 

S<!olopax  (jrhea,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1788,  658.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  724  (based  oo 
hroiLu  Snipe,  Pknn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  404,  No.  ^(59;  Latil,  Svn.  v,  154).— Temh., 
Man.  ii,  1820,  679.— Flem.,  Br.  An  106.— Jenyns,  Man.  Brit.  Vert.  207.-^'- 
Rov.  Crit.  Ois.  Enr.  86. 
Scohpax  {Macrorhamphus)  grisca,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 3^^, No.  267. — Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,1^' 
2Iacrorh(tmphu8  ffriseua,  Leach,  Cat.  Brit.  Mas.  181(),  'M, — Steph.,  Sbaw's  Gen.  Zool.  x"« 
1824,  61*.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  40.— Keys.  <fe  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  75.— Macgil.,  Mm. 
Orn.  ii,  100.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1H40,  582.— Bp.,  Am.  Ora.  iv,  18H^5l,pl-23. 


18  (England;  qnotca  Yaiuj.,  ii,  621).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  1*2,  ^^^ 
(Maine,  Bnmnier  visitant).- Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 159  (Maine,  cot»*'" 
snninier).— Allex,  ibid,  iv,  l8tPI,  8(5.— McIi.WR.,  ibid,  v,  1866, 92  (rare  in  flpring: 
tiainiltou,  C.  W.).— CorEi*.  ibid,  v,  1868, 29;i (New  England, chieflv  inigratoO')'-' 
Lawii.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  V.  vii,  274  (Cuba);  479  (Panama);  viii,  1864, 101  (*'»* 
brcro);  viii,  186(5,  29:?.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  36  (Matamonu*).— Dall  &  BAy>^; 
Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  291  (Alaska,  breedin|r).--TuUNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  l^^ 
(April  and  An^nst).- Cot:es,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 122  (South  Carolina);  *f' 
Pbila.  Acad.  1861,  229  (Labrador);  181)6,  97  (Arizona);  1871,  30 (North Caro- 
lina).—Allen,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii.  1872,  181  (Utah).- Tkippk,  Pr.  Boat  Soc  x^. 
1872, 241  (Iowa).— Mayx.,  Guide,  1870, 139(Mas8achn8ett8,  migratoiy).-Coi;K^ 
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Key,  1872,  2r>:^,  fig.  164.— Snow,  B.  Kuds.  1873, 10  (KaDsas,  migratory).— Pelz., 
Orn.  Bras.  313  (Para).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  455. 
,  LiiHOBa  griseOf  SCHL.,  Mus.  Pays-Ba«,  Scolop.  p.  26. 

Scolopax  noveboracensis,  Gm.,  S.vst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  658.— Lath.,  IikI.  Om.  ii,  1790, 723  (based 
on  Bed-bi-easted  Snipe,  Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  464,  No.  368;  Lath.,  Svn.  v,  154).— 
WiiJji.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813, 45,  pi.  58,  iig.  1.— Sw.  &.  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii*,  1831,  .398.— 
AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  288,  pi.  399;  S.yn.  1839,  249;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  10,  pi. 
351.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 263.— Pijtn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 218  (Massacliuhetts). 

Toianas  noveboracensiSy  Sabink,  Franklin's  Journ.  687. 

Limsa  scolopacea^  Say,  Long's  Exp.  Rocky  Mountains,  ii,  1823,  170. 

MacrorkamphuB  scohpacgnff  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  4,  pi.  1 ;  ibid,  vii,  273 (Cuba); 
ibid,  viii,  1866,  &3;  ibid,  ix,  1868,  142  (Costa  Rica).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  71-i— 
Elliot,  B.  N.  A,  pi.  40.— Couks,  Ibis,  1866,  271  (California).— Dall  &  Baxn., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1,1869,291  (Alaska,  breeding).— Snow,  B.Kans.  1873, 10  (Kansas). 

ScoJopax  longirostiHs,  Brll,  Ann.  Lye.  v,  1852,  3. 

Scohpax  pagkuUii,  Nii^JSOX,  Orn.  Snec.  ii,  106. 

"  Scolopax  leucophopa  et  ferrugineicoUiSj  Vieill."   (Gray.) 

fliflfc.— The  whole  of  North  America.  Greenland.  Mexico.  West  Indies.  Central 
America.  Much  of  South  America.  Brazil  (Pei^.,  Orn.  313);  Chili  (Phil.,  Cat.  36). 
Bretds  in  high  latitudes.  Chiefly  migratory  in  the  United  States.  Winters  in  the 
South,  and  beyond,  as  above.  Of  frequent  casual  occurrence  in  Europe.  (See  Hart., 
Br.  Birds,  1872,  144 ;  fifteen  occurrences  in  Great  Britain  recorded,  with  references. 
Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  323). 

Ueutetiani  IFarren^s  Exjyedition.—A^ly  Omaha  City.  (Omitted  from  Hay  den's  Report.) 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  or  later  Expeditions. 

This  Snipe  is  about  as  large  as  Wilson's,  and  the  bill  is  exactly  as  in  that  species.    It 

is  distinguished  by  the  greater  length  of  the  legs,  the  whole  naked  portion  being  .3|  to 

4  inches  long,  of  which  the  bare  part  of  the  tibia  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  more ; 

by  a  web  between  the  outer  and  middle  toes;   by  12  instead  of  16  tail  feathers,  and 

Dwny  points  of  coloration.    Tail  and  it«  coverts,  with  lining  of  wings  and  iixijlars, 

dutifully  barred  with  black  and  white  or  tawny  ;  shaft  of  first  ])rimary  white.    Iii 

breeding  plumage,  brownish-black  above,  variegated  with  bay  ;  reddish-brown  below, 

Variegated  with  dusky ;  a  tawny  superciliary  and  dusky  loral  stripe.    At  other  seasons, 

{lark  gray  above,  the  feathers  witli  dusky  centres  and  pale  gray  or  whitish  edges ; 

Wer  back  pure  white ;  superciliary  line  and  spot  on  under  eye-lid  whito ;  below,  wbite, 

^he  jugulum,  fore-breast,  and  sides  heavily  shaded  with  gray,  leaving  chin  whitish ;  the 

"anks  and  crissum  with  wavy,  dusky  spots  or  bars.    Length,  10.2o  to  12.o0 ;  extent, 

ll'^*i)  to  20.2.5;  wing,  .'S.40  to  6.10;  bill,  2.20  to  3.25;  whole  naked  leg,  3.40  to  4.15. 

'^^ight,  'H  oz.  7  dr.  to  4  oz.  4  dr.,  according  to  condition. 

The  supposed  species  (M.  acohpaceus)^  based  on  larger  size  and  larger  bill,  is  not  oven 

j^^titled  to  rank  as  a  variety.  Almost  any  flock  contains  a  per  cent,  of  such  individuals. 

*«e  difference  in  these  respects  is  merely  the  normal  individual  variation.   The  follow- 

^^fK  fresh  measurements  of  nine  individuals,  shot  out  of  the  same  flock,  exhibit  the  ex- 

^^eiiies  connected  by  imperceptible  gradations,  and  will  convince  those  most  skeptical 

^^  the  identity  of  the  two  supposed  species : 


2^otal  length 

Extent  of  wings . 

^ing 

MThoTe  naked  leg. 
^iU 


10.25 
17.50 


5.40 


3.40 
2.20 


10.50 

18.00 

5.50 

3.40 

2.40 


11.00 

18.50 

5.65 

3.40 

2.50 


11.25 
19.25 

5.80 
3.35 

2.85 


11.50 

19.00 

5.75 

4.00 

2.90 


11.75 

19.50 

5.90 

4.10 

2.90 


11.90 

19.75 

6.00 

4.00 

2.95 


12.25 

20.25 

6.10 

4.10 

3.0o 


12.50 

19.50 

5.85 

4.15 

3.25 


I'hese  nine  specimens  are  grailed  according  to  length  of  bill,  with  which  it  will  be 
'^^n  other  dimensions  grade  approximately,  though  not  corresponding  in  every  in- 
?^^Bce.  The  leagth  of  bill  varies  over  an  inch,  or  about  .34  per  cent,  of  the  mean 
^tigth,  which  is  2.77  inches;  that  is  to  say,  its  variation  is  about  one-third  of  the 
^Viole  length.  The  variation  is  next  greatest  in  the  length  of  leg.  There  is  nothing 
^^fiuliar  in  this  variation.  The  bill  of  Ereunetes  pusillus,  of  Xiimenius  JongiroatriSy  and 
^^Xibtless  of  other  waders,  is  quite  as  variable. 

This  sptsciea  has  a  very  extensive  distribution  in  the  Western  Heinis- 
l>liere,  and  is  one  of  those  most  frequently  occurring  as  a  straggler  in 
^l^«  Old  World.  Its  regular  migrations  are  of  immense  extent,  and  are 
l^^^rformed  with  great  expedition.  Passing  the  Middle?  districts  in  April, 
^l^e  birds  wend  their  way  to  the  far  North,  where  tliey  breed,  and  are 
I^Sain  among  us  before  the  end  of  August.  The  line  <>f  migration  seems 
^*>:i material  5  many  pass  along  either  coast,  while  as  great  nwuvVi^^^^-^ 
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over  the  interior,  along  our  larger  water-courses.  The  spring  passage 
is  performed  with  greater  celerity  than  the  return  in  the  autumn,  wben 
they  linger  leisurely  over  suitable  feeding  grounds  all  the  way  along. 
Many  winter  in  the  southern  i)ortions  of  the  Union,  though  others  reach 
South  America,  even  Brazil  and  Chili.  I  have  found  them  in  Novem- 
ber in  Southern  California  and  the  Carolinas,  in  both  of  which  rogions 
soin(»  probably  winter.  In  the  spring  passage  many  are  found  in  nearly 
or  quite  perfect  dress,  like  the  Golden  Plovers,  but  in  the  fall  the  gray 
plumage  is  mostly  Jissumed  before  they  reach  the  United  States,  the 
change  doubtless  occurring  as  soon  as  the  duties  of  incubation  are  com- 
pleted, though  traces  of  the  summer  vesture,  in  a  few  black,  bay-eilged 
feathers  of  the  upper  parts,  and  a  slight  rufescence  of  the  under  plnmage, 
may  frequently  be  observed  until  October.  The  earliest  period  whenl 
have  seen  the  birds  anywhere  in  the  United  States  was  the  first  week 
in  August,  in  Northern  Dakota,  and  I  was  led  to  infer,  from  the  evident 
youth  of  the  specimens  then  secured,  that  they  were  bred  there,  or  not 
far  oft'.  We  have,  however,  no  more  unquestionable  instance  of  the 
breeding  within  our  limits.  Writers  upon  Maine  birds  si)eak  of  the  spe- 
cies as  a  ''  summer  visitor,"  and  Dr.  Suckley,  in  Washington  Territory*,  re- 
fers to  a  May  specimen  he  supposed  to  be  breeding.  So  little  has  hith- 
erto been  made  known  of  the  breeding  of  the  species,  that  I  have  the 
more  pleasure  in  giving  an  account.  Mr.  Dall  found  it  nesting  in  Alasiia, 
and  the  eggs  are  in  the  Smithsonian.  "  I  found  a  nest  of  this  species," 
he  says,  "on  the  3d  of  June,  and  on  the  6th  secured  the  parent  binl  with 
the  eggs.  The  nest  was  a  simple  hollow  in  the  ground,  in  a  grassy 
hummock,  in  the  centre  of  a  marshy  spot,  with  scarcely  any  lining  what- 
ever— nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  nest  to  bring  away.  The  female,  when 
startled  fiom  the  nest,  shufiied  off  with  great  rapidity  among  the  grassy 
hummocks,  making  a  very  diihcult  mark  to  shoot  at.'^  Very  little  has 
been  recorded  of  the  breeding  resorts  of  the  Macrorhamphus^  while  the 
eggs  arc  almost  unknown.  Several  sets  are  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, collected  by  the  indefatigable  MacFarlane,  at  the  Auileii«on 
Kiver  Fort,  and  on  the  Arctic  coast,  east  of  that  river.  They  were 
taken  late  in  June,  at  which  season  they  appear  to  have  been  fresh,  or 
nearly  so.  The  labels  state  that  the  eggs  were  placed  on  a  few  dried 
leaves,  in  or  around  a  marshy  tract.  One  set  contains  four  eggs,  anotlier 
three,  another  only  two ;  but  we  must  presume  that  four  is  the  regular 
nest-complement.  The  eggs  are  not  peculiar  among  their  allies  iuany 
respect,  and  probably  no  description  would  suffice  for  their  positive 
identification.  The  following  measurements  indicate  the  size  and  shape: 
1.75  by  1.15  (unusually  long,  narrow,  and  pointed)  j  1.70  by  1.15;  1.62 
by  1.12  (about  an  average);  1.G8  by  1.10;  1.55  by  1.10  (very  short). 
The  ground-color  is  the  same  as  in  GallinagOj  with  all  it«  variation, 
while  the  general  character  of  the  markings  is  identical,  even  to  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  sharp,  black  tracery  over  the  ordinary  spots 
and  blotches.  One  of  the  eggs  has  the  markings  rather  chocolate  than 
umber-brown,  and  much  smaller  and  more  diffuse  than  they  are  in  any 
of  the  examples  of  Oalllnago  which  happen  to  be  before  me. 

On  the  sand  bars,  muddy  Hats,  and  marshy  meadows  of  the  North 
Carolina  coast  I  found  the  Gray-backs  very  common,  in  flocks,  all 
through  the  fall,  associated  with  Godwits,  Telltales,  and  varioas  Sand- 
pipers. But  nowhere  have  I  seen  them  so  abundant  as  in  Dakota 
during  the  fall  passage — every  where  on  the  ponds,  and  especially  in  the 
saline  pools  of  the  alkali  region  along  the  Upper  Missouri.  There  ttiC 
birds  were  loitering  in  great  flocks,  wading  in  water  so  loaded  f^^ 
alkali  that  it  looked  sea-green  and  blew  off  a  white  cloud  with  the  slight- 
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9t  breeze,  while  the  edges  for  aevei'al  yards  all  around  were  snow-white 
ith  solid  efBorescence.  Gazing  only  at  the  pool,  one  would  fancy  him- 
ilf  ou  an  ice-bound  Arctic  region,  while  the  surrounding  country  was 
esolate  to  match.  Aronnd  such  pools,  the  crater  of  which  was  utterly 
ndriiikable  for  mnn  or  beast,  were  nuoierous  Ducks  and  waders,  cspe- 
ially  Teal,  Plover,  nud  these  Snipe,  swimming,  wading,  or  dozing  in 
roops  on  the  banks  in  the  yellow  light  of  autumn,  all  in  excelleut  order 
)r  the  table.  They  were  loadetl  with  fut,  though  it  seemed  incredible 
bat  they  could  thrive  in  such  bitterly  nauseating  and  purgative  waters. 
The  Ued  breasted  Snipe  is  a  gentle  and  unsuspicious  creature  by 
lature,  most  sociably  disgrased  to  its  own  kind,  as  well  as  toward  its 
elatives  among  the  Ducks  and  waders.  In  the  wtistem  regions,  where 
hey  are  not  often  molested,  no  birds  are  more  eonflding,  though  none 
uore  timid.  They  gather  in  such  close  docks,  moreover,  that  the  most 
;niel  slaughter  may  bo  efi'ected  with  ease  by  one  intent  only  ou  iilling 
lis  bag.  As  we  approach  a  pool  we  see  numbers  of  the  gentle  birds 
iritHdcring  along  the  margin,  or  wading  up  to  the  belly  in  the  ;^hallow 
parts,  probiDg  b«t«  itad  t£em  as  tbey  atlvaoue,  sticking  the  bill  perpen- 
dicalarly  into  the  mud  to  its  full  length  with  a  quick,  dexterous  move- 
ment, and  sometimes  even  submerging  the  whole  heiul  for  a  second  oc 
tvo.  All  the  while  they  chat  with  each  other  in  a  low,  pleasing  tone, 
entirely  oblivious  of  our  dangerous  proximity.  With  the  exjilosion  that 
tooolten  happens,  the  next  moment  some  streteli  dead  or  dying  along 
the  strand,  others  limp  or  flutter  with  broken  legs  or  wings,  while  the 
Burvivors,  with  a  startled  ireet,  take  wing.  Not,  however,  to  fly  to  a 
place  of  safety ;  in  a  compact  body  they  skim  away,  then  circle  back, 
•ppronching  again  the  fatal  spot  with  a  low,  wayward,  gliding  motion, 
ind  often  r6;tlight  in  the  midst  of  their  dead  or  disabled  compunious. 
^o  birds  fly  more  compactly,  or  group  together  more  closely  in  alight- 
tig;  it  seems  an  if  the  timid  creatures,  aware  of  their  defenceless  cou- 
lilion,  sought  safety,  or  at  least  reassurance,  in  each  other's  company, 
^haa  it  happens  that  a  whole  flock  may  be  secured  by  successive  dis- 
baiges,  if  the  gunner  will  seize  the  times  when  they  stand  motiouless, 
1  mute  alarm,  closely  huddled  together.  In  a  little  while,  however,  if 
o  new  appearance  disturbs  tliem,  they  cast  ofl:'  fear  and  move  about 
eparately,  resuming  their  busy  probing  Tor  the  various  water-bugs, 
'eches,  worms,  and  soft  molluscs,  which  form  their  food,  as  well  us  the 
Beds  of  various  aquatic  plants.  When  in  good  order,  they  arc  excel- 
'Dt  eating. 

_  Being  partly  web-footed,  this  Snipe  swims  tolerably  well  for  a  little 
iatance  in  an  emergency,  as  when  it  may  get  for  a  moment  beyond  its 
epth  in  wading  about,  or  when  it  may  fall,  broken-winged,  ou  the  water. 
'n  such  an  occasion  as  this  last,  T  have  seen  one  swim  bravely  for 
Kenty  or  thirty  yards,  with  a  curious  bobbing  motion  of  the  head  and 
orresponding  jerking  of  the  tail,  to  a  hiding  place  in  the  rank  grass 
Uross  the  pool.  When  thns  hidden  they  keep  perfectly  still,  )tnd  may 
«  picked  up  without  reBi8tani;e,  except  a  weak  flutter,  and  pcrliaps  a 
**,  pleading  cry  for  pity  on  their  pain  and  helplessness.  When  feed- 
ig  at  their  ease,  in  consciousness  of  peace  and  aecnrity,  few  birds  are 
T  more  pleasing  appearance.  Their  movements  are  graceful  and  their 
ttitndes  often  beautifully  statuesque. 
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MICROPALAMA  HIMANTOPUS,  (Bp.)  Bd. 

Stilt  Sandpiper. 

Tringa  hhnanlopufi,  Bp.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ii,  1826,  157.— Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  284.— Sw.  & 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  380.— Bp.,  Am. Oni. iv,  1833, 89,  pi.  25,  f.  3.— Aid.,  Oru. 
Biog.  iv,  1838,  332,  j)!.  334  ;  Syn.  1839,  235  ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  271,  pi.  334.-GiR., 
B.  L.  L  1844,  2:32.— SCHL.,  M.  P.-B.  Scolopacea,  54. 

Ti'inga  ( Hemipalama)  himantopuSy Bp.,  Si)ecc.  Comp.  1827, 61 ;  Syp.  1828,  316.^Nutt., Man. 
ii,  1834,  i:i8. 

Heniipalama  himanlopm,  Bp.,  List,  1838, 49.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844, 235,  pi. 86,  fig.  VMl 

Totanus  himantopusj  Lemb.,  Av.  Cuba,  1850,  95. 

Micrapntlama  hinutviopus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 720. — Sai.v.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 229  (Gnateniala).— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  213  (Ohio).— COUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 
174.— Lawr.,  Adii.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 294 ;  viii,  1864, 101  (Sombrero).— Corr-S 
Pr.  Ess.  lust.  V,  1868,  294.— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  122  (South  Caro- 
lina).-Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  290  (Ecuador).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  37  (Texas).- 
SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  18G6,  199  (Porn).- Tuknb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  31  (New  Jer- 
sey ;  May  and  Aug.). — Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  639  (Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire).- Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Fort  Bridger).— Mays., 
Guide,  1870,  140  (New  Hampshire).- Brewst.,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  307  (Mas!?a- 
chusetts  and  New  Hampshire).- Coues,  Key,  1872,  253.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z. 
8.  1873,  309  (Peru).— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874.  383  (Hlinois). 

Ereunetea  himanfopus,  Sund.,  Ofv.  Kongl.  Vet.  Ak.  Forh.  1869,  587,  602  (St.  Bartholo- 
mew and  Porto  Rico). 

Mio'opdama  himantopusj  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  48,  No.  10298. 

Tringa  mitltifasciata,  LiciiT.     {&ray.) 

HeniipoUimd  multistriata,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 578,  pi.  156,  f.  2.— Pelz.,  O.  Bras,  iii,  311. 

Tringa  douglami,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  379,  pi.  66. 

Eringa  {Heniipalama)  douglaMi,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1H.34, 141. 

Tringa  {Heniipalama)  auduhonij  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  140. 

Hob. — North  America  generally.    Not  observed  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.   Bare 
in  the  United  States.     vVest  Indies,  Central  America,  and  most  of  South  America. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  or  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 
Later  Expeditions. — 60790,  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  {StevenBon). 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  Sandpiper,  connecting  this  group  with  the  true  Snipe  by 
means  of  MacrorhamphuSj  with  which  its  relationships  are  very  close.  Itspatt^of 
coloration  and  changes  of  plumage  are  much  as  in  M.  gri8eu8.  The  bill  is  quite  snipe* 
like,  though  shorter ;  the  legs  are  very  long,  relatively  exceeding  those  of  ifacr<frh(^ 
phu8,  and  there  are  two  basal  webs  to  the  toes,  as  in  Ereunetes.  Full  descriptions  appear 
in  my  Monograph  above  cited,  and  in  the  Key. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  tbe  ^tilt  Sandpiper  alive,  and  it  appears  to  be 
rather  rare  in  the  United  States,  through  which  it  passes  during  the 
migration,  some  probably  wintering  toward  the  South.  It  occurs  both 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Its  range  is  probably  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Macrorliamphus  griseus  ;  like  this  species,  it  is  extensively  dis- 
persed over  the  West  Indies,  in  Central  and  part  of  South  America 
during  the  winter.  It  is  only  known  to  breed  in  high  latitudes,  beyond 
our  border.  Several  collectors  have  lately  taken  it  during  the  migra- 
tion along  the  New  England  coast,  where,  however,  like  Tringa  bairdih 
it  appears  to  be  of  rare  occurrence,  as  elsewhere  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
I  placed  it  in  my  South  Carolina  list  on  Prof.  Gibbes'  authority.  Mr. 
Stevenson  procured  it  at  Fort  Bridger.  It  undoubtedly  migrates  gen* 
erallj  through  the  Missouri  region. 

Two  sets  of  eggs,  purporting  to  be  of  this  species,  are  in  the  Smith- 
sonian 5  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  parent  was  secured,  or,  at  least, 
received,  and  1  question  the  identification,  believing  the  eggs  to  be 
those  of  Tryngites  rufescens.  At  any  rate,  if  they  are  not  the  latter, 
they  are  absolutely  identical  with  them  in  every  respect,  as  fully  de- 
scribed further  on. 
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EREUNETES  PUSILLUS,  (Linn.)  Cass. 
Semipalmated  Sandpiper. 

pipwilla,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  252  (based  on  Tringa  cinclus  dominicemns  minoVf 
Dribs.,  v,  222,  pi.  25,  f.  2.  Not  of  Meyers  nor  of  Bechstein,  nor  of  IFihon). — 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  178«,  681.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  7:^7.— (f)  Vieill.,  Nouv. 
Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  452.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  Scolopaces,^. 

meks  pu8iUu8y  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  xiii,  1860,  195  (Carthagena).— Coues,  ibid, 
1861,  177,  233.— CouKS  &,  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Hop.  1861,  416.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost. 
Sec.  ix,  1862,  129.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864, 
87.— MclLWR.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  93.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  294.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  Y.  viii,  1864,  101  (Sombrero)  ;  viii,  1866,  294.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Cbic. 
Acad,  i,  1869,  292.— Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  1869,  587,  602  (St.  Bartholomew 
and  Porto  Rico).— Ma yn.,  Guide,  1870,  140.— Coles,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  97; 
1871,  31.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  501.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
355 ;  iii,  1872,  182.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  254,  fig.  165.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
X,  1874,  384. 

wefes  peh-ificatua,  III.,  Prod.  1811,  262  (Bahia).— Cass.,  Baird^s  B.  N.  A.  1858,  724.— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  212.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  174.— Turnb.,  B. 
E.  Pa.  1H69,  31.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 241.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10. 

fatmipalmata,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813.  131,  pi.  63,  f.  3 ;  Ord's  ed.  iii,  1829,  132 ; 
.  Brewer's  ed.  1840,  542,  fig.  225 :  Syn.  725.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. 
xxxiv,  1819,  462.— Sw.  &  Ricn.,F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 381.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839, 
iii,  pi.  408;  Syn.  1839,  230;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  277,  pi.  336.-GiR.,  B.  L.  I,  1844, 
239.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  100.— 
FiNSCH,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  05. 

ya  (Hemipalama)  semipalmata,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  212 ;  Specc.  Comp.  1827,  62.^ 

ipaiama  seniipalmata,  Lemb.,  Ay.  Cuba,  1850,  96. 

ga  {Heteropoda)  semipalmaia,  NuiT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  136. 

fopoda  semipalmata,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  49.— DkKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  236,  pi.  86,  fig. 
195.— Gray,  Gon.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  580,  pi.  156,  f.  1. 

nties  aemipalmaiaj  Cab.,  Schomb.  Reise,  iii,  758 ;  J.  f.  0. 1856,  419. — Bp.,  Comptea 
Rendus,  xliii,  1856,  p.  — . 

ga  hrecirosiris,  Spix,  Av.  Bras,  ii,  1825,  76,  pi.  93. 

hM  brissoni,  Le.ss.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  277  ("  T.  pusiVn  L."). 

npoda  mauri,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  49.— Gitndl.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  419  (Cnba); 

fpolama  minor,  Lemb.,  Av.  Cuba,  1850,  97. 

nHea  occidentaliSy  Lawr.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1864,  107  (var.  f    Pacific  coast). 

loiations  additional  to  the  above  are :  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 229  (Guatemala);  Newt., 
258  (Santa  Cruz) ;  Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859,  p.  —  (Bahamas) ;  Sci..  &  Salv., 
S.  1867,  592  (Amazon);  Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  311  (Brazil ;  March  and  April). 

ib, — The  whole  of  North  and  Central,  and  most  of  South  America.    West  Indies. 
mienant  Warren's  Expedition.— 4^0,  Bijoux  Hills ;  9045,  9047,  9048,  Loup  Fork, 
t  procured  by  either  of  the  later  Expeditions.    (The  bird  so  quoted  b}'  Stevenson, 
%  Is  Ti-inga  minutUla.) 

bis  abandant  aud  well-known  little  bird  occurs  tbroogbout  the 
jouri  region,  in  suitable  places,  during  tbe  migration,  as  elsewhere 
le  United  States. 

very  large  series  of  the  eggs  of  Ereunetes  shows  the  variations 
)ably  always  observable  when  great  numbers  of  any  limicoline 
el's  eggs  are  examined.  Some  of  them  are  nearly  like  the  Butt- 
«ted  Sandpiper's  eggs  described  beyond,  and  such  appears  to  be  the 
nal  pattern.  Others,  however,  are  quite  different.  One  variation 
3t8  the  ground-color,  which,  instead  of  being  clay  colored  (very  pale 
rish  or  greenish-drab),  is  decidedly  olivaceous;  and  in  these  eggs 
markings  are  correspondingly  heavy,  rather  umber-brown  than 
9olate.  In  another  decided  variety  the  markings,  instead  of  being 
I  blotching,  massed  at  the  large  end,  are  exceedingly  fine  dotting, 
brm  over  the  whole  egg^  drawn  like  a  veil,  as  it  were,  over  the 
and,  giving  the  predominant  complexion  to  the  Qgg.    The  following 

several  measurements:  1.22  by  0.84;  1.24  by  0.83;  1.20  by  0.85. 
I  sets,  complete,  contain  three  or  four  eggs ;  those  with  one  or  two 
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are  presumably  incomplete.  They  were  mostly  collected  late  in  Jvxti 
and  early  in  July,  by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  in  the  Anderson  River  regioo 
the  Barren  Grounds,  and  the  Arctic  coast,  at  Franklin  Bay.  Otbien 
are  from  Hudson^s  Bay.  According  to  the  labels,  the  nests  are^  as 
usual,  a  depression  of  the  ground,  lined  with  a  few  dried  grasses  or 
leaves,  and  are  generally  situate  in  or  near  marshy  tracts. 

TRINGA  MINUTILLA,  Viedl. 
Least  Sandpiper. 

Tringa  minutillat  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  452. — Gray,  Gen.  of  R 
ill,  1849,  579.— ScHL.,  Mas.  Pays-Bas,  SoolopaceSj  p.  48. — Sharpe  &  Dresser, 
13.  Eur.  pt.  xii,  Aug.  1872.— COUES,  Key,  1872,  254.— FiNSCii,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872, 
65.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  8.  1873,  456  (Peru). 

Aciodromus  minutilla.  Bp.,  Comptes  Keudus,  1856. 

Actodromaa  minutilld,  CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1861,  191,  230.— CouES,  Pr.  Phibu  Acad. 
1866,  97 ;  ibid,  1871,  30.— Coles,  Ibis,  1866,  269.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xii, 
1868, 122.— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 294.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  37  (Texas).- 
CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  415.— Lawr.,  Add.  Lye.  viii,  1866,294.- 
Ajllen,  Pi-.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  77.— Ali.en,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871.  356;  iii,  1?72, 
182.— AiXEN,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1H68,  501.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 159.- 
BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  128.— Verr.,  ibid.  138.— Newt.,  P.  Z.  8. 1867, 
165,  pi.  15,  f.  4  (egp).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  292  (Alaska).- 
Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  140.— Dall,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  Feb.  1873  (Aleutian  Islands).- 
RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  384. 

Tringa  pusilla^  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1813,  32,  pi.  37,  f.  4  (not  of  Linnants  and  Earopein 
writers).— Ord,  ed.  Wils.  iii,  1H29,  134.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  347,  fig.  101.- 
Bp.,  Comp.  Specc.  1827,  237  ;  Syn.  1828,  319.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
386.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  18:^8,  180,  pi.  320 ;  Syn.  1839,  237  ;  B.  Am.  v,  l^ 
280,  pi.  337.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  240.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 100.— Pa.N., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217.— Hoy,  Smitbs.  Rep.  1864,  438.— Hart.,  Br.  Birii, 
1872,  143  (European). 

Pelidna  puaillaj  Bp.,  List,  1838,  50.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  348. 

Tringa  wilsoni,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 121.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  721.— CoOP.  &  Scci.,N. 
H.  Wasb.  Ter.  1860,  240.— Cass.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad,  xiii,  1860, 196  (Carthagena).- 
Wheat.,  Obio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  209.— Turns.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  31.— Trippi, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  241. 

Actodromus  wilaonij  Bp.,  Coraptes  Rendus,  1856. 

{1)Tringa  campestria^  LiCHT.,  Vei:z.  Doubl.  1823,  74  (may  be  bairdii  or  b<mapart\%), 

Tringa  nana^  LICUT.,  Nomen.  Av.  1854,  92. 

IHnga  geargica,  LiCHT.    (Gray.) 
Extrdlimilal  gMote«oii«.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  311  (Cordova) ;  SCL.,  Ibis,  1859,  289 

(Guatemala) ;  Newt.,  ibid.  258  (Santa  Cruz) ;  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  422  (Cuba) ;  BRy.,Pr. 

Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas) ;  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  263  (Orizaba) ;  1861,  80  (Jamaica); 

Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1861,  .334  (Panama);  Darw.,  Yoj,  Beagle,  Birds,  ISF (Gala- 
pagos) ;  Sci«,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  178  (Mexico)  ;  Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1867,  591  (Amawn); 

Pelz.,  Orn.  311  (Brazil). 

Hab. — North,  Central  and  South  America,  and  West  Indies.    Accidental  in  Enwi* 
(Cornwall,  Rodd,  Zool.  1854,  4297  ;  Devon,  Id.,  ibid,  1869,  1920  j  fide  Harting). 
Lieutenant  IVarren^a  Expedition, — 9046,  Loup  Fork. 
Later  Expeditions.— G0792,  North  Platte. 
Not  obtuiued  by  Captain  Rayr.olds'  Expedition. 

Abundant  in  the  Missouri  region  during  the  migrations,  as  every- 
where else,  in  suitable  places,  throughout  the  United  States.  Findiitf 
it  in  July,  in  the  Red  River  region,  I  am  led  to  believe  it  may  some- 
times nest  so  far  south,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

This  little  bird  is  one  of  several  species  that  collectively  inhabit  iJ* 
the  world,  and  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  naturalists  h^^^ 
difficulty  in  telling  them  apart.  Perhaps  they  all  sprung  from  thepeif 
that  Noah  kept,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Difference  of  species  aside^I 
should  be  afraid  to  say  how  many  millions  of  the  little  creatures  ran 
about  tbe  sand  and  mud  of  this  world  to-day  ;  and  in  thinking  of  any 
single  one  of  them,  a  grain  of  sand  comes  to  mind.    We  remember  tbe 
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etty  fable  of  the  drop  of  water  that,  complaining  to  the  gods  of  its 
ter  aselessiiess  and  insignificaDce,  evaporated  iuto  mist,  and,  distilled 

a  dew-drop,  fell  into  the  open  shell  of  an  ojster,  to  become  a  pearl 
at  flashed  iu  the  coronet  of  kings.  Such  exaltation  of  the  little  bird 
•tbis  may  never  be ;  it  would  be  a  difficult  task,  indeed,  to  select  any 
e  of  the  species  and  distinguish  it  from,  still  less  above,  the  others. 
3t  who  knows  just  how  much  even  a  single  one  of  the  birds  may  feel  ? 
Fogs  hang  low  and  heavy  over  rock-girdled  Labrador.  Angry  waves, 
riled  with  rage,  exhaust  themselves  to  encroach  upon  the  stern  shores, 
d  baffled,  sink  back  howling  into  the  depths.  Winds  shriek  as  they 
arse  from  crag  to  crag  in  mad  career,  till  the  humble  mosses  that 
>tbe  the  rocks  crouch  lower  still  in  fear.  Overhead  the  Sea  Gulls 
ream  as  they  winnow,  and  the  Murres,  all  silent,  ply  eager  oars  to 
cape  the  blast.  What  is  here  to  entice  the  steps  of  the  delicate  birds  f 
^t  tbey  have  come,  nrged  by  resistless  impulse,  and  have  made  a  nest 

tbe  ground  in  some  half-sheltered  nook.  The  material  was  ready 
band,  in  the  mossy  covering  of  the  earth,  and  little  care  or  thought 
fcs  needed  to  fashion  a  little  bunch  into  a  little  home.  Four  eggs  are 
id  (they  are  buffy-yellow,  thickly  spotted  over  with  brown  and  drab), 
tb  the  points  together,  that  they  may  take  up  less  room  and  be  more 
irinly  covered  5  there  is  need  of  this,  such  large  eggs  belonging  to  so 
lall  a  bird.  As  we  draw  near  the  mother  sees  us,  and  nestles  closer 
111  over  her  treasures,  quite  hiding  them  in  the  covering  of  her  breast, 
id  watches  us  with  timid  eyes,  all  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  what  is 
^arer  to  her  than  her  own  life.  Her  mate  stands  motionless,  but  not 
imoved,  hard  by,  not  venturing  even  to  chirp  the  note  of  encourage- 
ent  and  sympathy  she  loves  to  hear.  Alas!  hoi>e  fades  and  dies  out, 
aving  only  fear;  there  is  no  further  concealment — we  are  almost  upon 
te  nest — almost  trodden  upon  she  springs  up  with  a  piteous  cry  and 
es  a  little  distance,  realighting,  almost  Inside  herself  with  grief;  for 
le  knows  only  too  well  what  is  to  be  feared  at  such  a  time.  If  there 
ere  hope  for  her  that  her  nest  were  undiscovered,  she?  might  dissimulate, 
ad  try  to  entice  us  away  by  those  touching  deceits  that  maternal  love 
ispires.  But  we  are  actually  bending  over  her  treasures,  and  decep- 
ion  would  be  in  vain ;  her  grief  is  too  great  to  be  witnessed  unmoved, 
till  less  iwrtrayed ;  nor  can  we,  deaf  to  her  beseeching,  change  it  into 
lespair.  We  have  seen  and  admired  the  home^ — there  is  no  excuse  for 
aaking  it  desolate ;  we  have  not  so  much  as  touched  one  of  the  precious 
jggs,  and  will  leave  them  to  her  renewed  and  patient  care. 

This  is  one  verse  in  the  little  Sand-bird's  life,  with  the  wolf  at  the 
loor  of  what  would  seem  the  perfect  security  of  an  humble  home.  Now 
ater  in  the  season,  when  the  young  birds  are  grown  strong  of  wing, 
Tamily  joins  family,  and  the  gathering  goes  to  the  sea-beach.  Stretclies 
>f  sand,  or  pebbly  shingle,  or  weed-loaded  rocks,  or  muddy  flats  be- 
strewn with  wrack,  invite,  and  are  visited  in  turn ;  and  each  yields 
*uiidant  sustenance.  The  unsuspecting  birds  ramble  and  play  hced- 
^^y  in  the  very  front  of  man,  unmindful  of,  because  unknowing,  dan- 
>^r;  they  have  a  sad  lesson  to  learn  the  coming  winter,  when  they  are 
■^nnented  without  stint,  and  a  part  of  their  number  slaughtered  in 
i^ore  civilized  countries  for  mere  sport,  or  for  the  morsel  of  food  their 
^ies  may  aflford.  Blasts  fiercer  than  they  ever  knew  before  come  out 
^J  the  north  ;  autumn  is  upon  them,  and  they  must  not  wait.  Flocks 
"Ue  on  wing,  and  it  is  not  long  before  the  beaches  and  the  marshes  of 
'he  States  are  thronged. 

But  except  from  ourselves,  tbe  birds  have  little  to  fear.  Their 
enemies  are  few,  they  lead  a  merry,  contented  life,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
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they  increase  and  multiply  till  tbey  become  like  armies  as  to  number 
Besides  being  gregarious  among  tbemselves,  they  are  sociable  wii 
other  birds,  and  there  is  hardly  a  gathering  of  waders  of  any  sort  a 
where  that  the  Peep  family  is  not  represented  in.    Gadaboutn,  perhap 
they  are,  but  no  scandal  mongers ;  ubiquitous,  turning  up  every wh< 
when  least  exi>ect«d,  but  never  looked  ill  upon;  bustling  little  bi 
bodies,  but  minding  their  own  business  strictly.    Besides  environing 
continent  on  three  sides  at  least  (and  perhaps  on  the  Arctic  shores. 
well),  not  a  river  or  lake,  not  a  creek  or  pond,  the  banks  of  which 
not  populated  at  one  season  or  another ;  the  track  of  their  tiny 
imprinted  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  and  the  soil  of  the  inland  wj 
shows  where  they  have  gone.    Their  numbera  swell  in  no  small  de   ^^' 
the  great  tide  of  birds  that  ceaselessly  ebbs  and  flows  once  a  year  ic^   ^^^ 
direction  of  the  polar  star;  they  taken  away,  a  feature  of  the   '\aijd 
would  be  lost.    Altogether,  they  become  imposing,  though  singly-  w- 
signiticant.    If  we  do  not  know  just  what  part  is  given  out  to  tbem  m 
the  grand  play  of  Nature,  at  least  we  may  be  assured  they  have  a  part 
that  is  faithfully  and  well  performed. 

TEINGA  BAIRDII,  Coues. 
Baird's  Sandpiper. 

(?)  Tringa  melanotos,  ViEiLiy.  (based  on  Chorlito  lomo  negro  of  Azara.) 

(?)  Tringa  pecioralisy  Ca«8.,  Gilliss'  Exp.  ii,  1855,  195. 

Tringa  schinziif  WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  Ic53,  100  (excl.  eyn. ;  neo  Brehm)^ 

Tringa  honapartii,  Cass.,  BairiVs  B.  N.  A.  1858,  722  (partim;  nee  Schlegel), — Hayd.,  R 
1862,  174  (error). — Elliot,  Introd.  B.  N.  A.  (partim). 

Trinqa  maculata,  SciiL.,  M.  P.-B.  Seolopaces,  1864,  39  (parlim), 

Jctodromas  bairdiij  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  194 ;  1866,  97.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1862,  ^  _ 
(Mexico).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  292  (Alaska).— Stev.,  U-  ^• 
Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming).— Aixen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  ^^** 
(Colorado).— Bkewst.,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  306  (Boston,  Mass.).— Snow,  B.  Kiw^^^*" 
1873  10 

Tringa  bairdil  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 332  (Chili).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  ibid.  1868, 144  (Conchitas]^  -"T 
Hart.,  Ibis,  1870,  152  (Panama,  New  Granada,  and  Pern).— Newt.,  P.  Z^  ^ 
1871,  577  (egg).— Ander.,  B.  Damaralaud,  1872,  308  (Walwich  Bay,  Sow>-^^? 
Africa).— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Siirv. Ter.  1872, 700 (Wyoming).— CoCES,  Key,  11^^,' 
255.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873, 455.— Ridow.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  1874, 384  (lUinc^  ^**)- 

Tringa  (Heteropygia)  bairdiij  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  49,  No.  1030B. 

Bab. — North  America,  chiefly  in  the  Interior.    Rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast.    Me; 
Central  and  South  America.    Accidental  in  Africa. 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expedition. — 4869,  Omaha  City ;  5442,  Yellowstone  River; 
Codar  Creek 

Later  Expeditions. ^^?r^ ,  61154,  Wyoming;  60791,  60793-6,  North  Platte  and  Li 
Sandy  ;  62361,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Exjiedition. 

Erroneonsly  given  in  Dr.  Hayden's  Report  as  "  Tringa  honapartiif"  upon  Mr. 
identification,  who,  in  1858,  |2;ave  these  three  specimens  as  bonapariiiy  together 
two  others,  Nos.  8800,  8769,  ot  the  Smithsonian  Register,  taken  by  Dr.  Cooper,  w 
en  route  from  Fort  Kearney  to  Fort  Laramie.    Dr.  Woodhouse's  specimens,  from  Z 
New  Mexico,  as  above  cited,  are  this  species,  though  given  as  **T.  schinzU"  in 
reimrt. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  perfectly  distinct  species  should  ever  have  t^ 

confouuded  with  T.  fuHcicoUiSj  to  which  it  bears  only  a  superficial  resemblance.    . 

really  much  nearer  both  T.  maculata  and  T.  minutilUiy  between  which  it  stands  ex 
int4?rmediate,  though  readily  distinguished  from  either.  Of  its  characters  I 
nothing  to  add  to  the  perfectly  accurate  account  given  in  my  works  above  qw 
and  here  partly  reproduced  in  substance.  As  Dr.  Sclater  has  shown,  since  the  sp 
has  been  ascertained  to  inhabit  Central  and  South  as  well  as  North  America,  the : 
bairdii  is  quite  probably  anticipated  by  at  least  one  other;  but  this  point  haa  not 
determined. 
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JduH  ^ . — Bill  "wholly  black,  small  and  slender,  slightly  shorter  than  the  head,  just 
as  \oufi^  as  the  tarsus  or  as  the  middle  toe  and  claw,  slightly  expanded  or  lancet- shaped 
at  the  end,  the  point  acute;  grooves  long,  narrow,  deep;  feathers  on  side  of  lower 
mandible  evidently  reaching  further  than  those  on  upper.     Uf  ^ler  parts  brownish- 
black  (deepest  on  the  romp  and  middle  upper  tail-coverts,  and  lightest  on  the  neck 
behind),  each  feather  bordered  and  tipped  with  pale  brownish-yellow,  the  tipping  ol 
the  scapulars  broadest  and  nearly  white,  their  margining  broad  and  brightest  in  tint, 
making  several  deep  scollops  toward  the  shafts  of  the  feathers.    Only  the  outer  series 
of  upper  tail-coverts  on  each  side  varied  with  whitish.    Middle  tail-feathers  brown ish- 
blacK,  the  others  plain  gray,  with  paler  margins.    Jngiilum  tinged  with  light,  dull 
yellowish-brown,  spotted  and  streaked  with  illy-defined  blactkish  uiar kings,  as  are  also 
tbe  sides  under  the  wings.    Throat  and  the  other  under  parts  white,  unmarked.    Feet 
l>lack,  like  the  bill.    Length,  7^:  extent,  15^;  wing,  4t^;  bill,  0.85;  tarsus,  and  middle 
toe  and  claw,  the  same.    Tlie  $   is  entirelv  similar,  but  slightly  larger.    The  young 
liave  the  upper  parts  wholly  light  brownish-ash,  darker  on  the  rump,  and  all  the 
leathers  with  a  dark  field,  and  pale  or  whitish  edging;  waves  of  brownish-black  on 
"the  scapulars.    Jugulum  and  breast  suffused  with  dull,  light  reddish-brown ;  the  spot- 
"feing  small,  sparse,  and  very  indistinct. 

T.  fuscicoUia  is  a  little  larger,  on  an  average;  the  bill  noticeably  stouter,  flesh- 
colored  at  base  below ;  the  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  mandible  do  not  extend 
i3oticeably  beyond  those  on  the  upper;  the  scapular  edging  is  bright  chestnut;  the 
jngalum  is  white,  or  barely  i>erceptibly  ashy  with  numerous  narrow,  distinct  streaks; 
and   tbe  upper  tail-coverts  are  white.      T.   bairdii  is  exactly  intermediate  in  size 
T)etween  T.  maculata  and  T.  minuWUt,  and  is  almost  identical  with  the  latter  in  pattern 
of  coloration,  but  the  markings  upon  the  breast  are  not  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  edg- 
ings of  the  scapulars  not  bright  chestnut.    The  species  scarcely  recjuires  comparison 
"with  maculata;  the  latter  is  much  larger;  it  differs  in  the  colors  and  proportions  of  the 
"bill;  the  pattern  (plain,  unscolloped)  of  coloration  of  the  scapular  edgings;  the  abrupt 
transition  from  the  color  of  the  crown  to  that  of  the  hind  neck;  the  heavy  pectoral 
markings,  &c.     J.  bairdii,  like  all  its  allies,  is  subject  to  a  partially  melanotic' condition 
4>f  plumage. 

Dr.  Hayden's  specimens,  above  enumerated,  were  the  first  I  saw  of  this 
species ;  they  were  in  autumnal  or  otherwise  imperfect  plumage,  as  were 
also  Dr.  Woodhouse's.  Some  time  afterward  a  fine  and  extensive  suite, 
in  breeding  plumage,  was  procured  in  Arctic  America,  by  Mr.  Keuni- 
cott  and  Mr.  Ross,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Resolution,  Great  Slave  Lake. 
It  has  since  been  found  in  various  localities  in  Alaska,  where  it  also 
breeds ;  and  is  very  generally  dispersed  through  the  interior  of  North 
America,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Until  recently,  we  had  no 
evidence  of  its  occurrence  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  it  was  lately 
taken  by  Mr.  Henshaw,  the  specimen  being  forwarded  to  me  for  identi- 
fication. The  extralimital  quotations  are  numerous  and  varied,  demon- 
strating a  range  in  general  coincident  with  that  of  other  small  waders 
of  this  ox)uutry.  Its  line  of  migration  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  the  interior, 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific.  During  the  passage  it 
is  generally  distributed  over  the  Missouri  region,  and  is  rather  common. 
It  enters  the  United  States  as  early  as  August,  spreading  during  the 
following  month,  when  I  have  found  it  at  various  points  in  Dakota,  in 
small  flocks,  associating  with  several  other  small  species,  such  as  the 
Ked-breasted  Snipe  and  Wilson's  Phalarope,  along  the  sandy  margins 
of  small  streams,  and  around  muddy  sloughs.  It  has  a  soft,  mellow 
pipe,  like  others  of  its  genus,  and  appeared  very  innocent  and  confiding. 
In  its  general  habits  and  manners  I  noticed  nothing  peculiar. 

Mr.  Trippe  informs  me  that  during  the  latter  part  of  August  he  found 
large  flocks  of  this  species  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Evans,  Colorado, 
between  13,000  and  14,000  feet  above  sea-level,  feeding  upon  grass- 
boppers. 

The  egg  of  this  species  was  first  described  by  Professor  Newton  from 
H  defective  specimen,  not  permitting  a  complete  account.  The  Smith- 
Ionian  has  several  full  sets,  of  three  or  four  eggs  each,  all  taken  by  Mr. 
ItfacFarlane,  on  the  barren  grounds  of  the  Anderson  River  region,  and 
on  tbe  Arctic  coast,  east  of  that  river.    They  were  collected  in  1865,  lute 
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iu  June,  and  were  tbe  first,  if  not  tbe  only,  Biie^imens  which  have 
reached  naturalists.    The  labels  give  no  items  of  the  nidification,  but 
this  is  andoubtedly  not  peculiar  in  any  respect.    The  shape  and  colora- 
tion conform  to  the  usual  styles  of  the  restricted  group  Actodramag, 
The  ground  of  the  egg  of  bairdii  is  clay-colored,  tending  in  some  cases 
to  gray,  in  others  to  buffy.    The  spotting  is  of  rich  umber  and  chocolate 
browns  of  varying  shade  or  depth,  with  the  usual  paler  shell-markings. 
In  most  instances  the  markings  are  fine  and  innumerable,  of  indefinite 
small  size  and  shape,  and  though  thickest  and  largest  at  the  greater 
end,  only  occasionally  mass  there  into  great  blotches.    Some  si>ecimeDS 
show  a  little  black  tracery  over  all  at  the  large  end.    Several  specimens 
measure  as  follows :   1.30  by  0.90  inches ;  1.35  by  0.94 ;  1.28  by  0.92. 
Some  were  taken  early  in  July,  at  which  date  they  contained  advanced,......,^ 

embryos. 

TRINGA  MACULATA,  Vieill. 
Pectoral  Sandpiper;  Grass  Snipe;  Jack  Snipe. 

Tringa  maculcUa,  Vieill.,  N.  D.  xxxiv,  1819,  4G5.-  Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  IT  i^^ 
208.— SCHLKG.,  M.  P.-B.  Scoloj>ace8y  :59.— Blas.,  List  B.  Enr.  1862, 18.— TUBX^^ 

B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  31.— Tuippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  241.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  36.   ' 

Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10.— Suxd.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  1869,  587  (St.  Bartholomew) 

Hart.,  Br.  liirds,  l«r2,  140.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  255.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.       & 
1873,  455. 

Tringa  {Actodroman)  maculata,  Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  720. — Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  $^91 

Tnnga  lLimnocinvhi8)  maadata,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  49,  No.  10303. 

Pelidna  maculata.  Parz.,  Cat.  Ois.  Eur.  1856,  15. 

Aciodromas  maculata,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  197  and  230.— CouKS  &  Phe^stt., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  415.— Coues.  Pr.  Ess.  Just,  v,  1868, 294.— McIlwr.,  ibid.  It?t36^ 
93.— Ai.ij=:n,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  77.— Verr.,  ibid,  iii,  1862,  153.— BoAKt>:ac., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 128.— La WR.,  Ann  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 294.— Coop.,  Pr. 
Cal.  Acad.  1868.— Allen,  Mem.  Boet.  Soc.  i.  18<)8,  501.— Couks,  Pr.  Bost.  fe$«c. 
xii,  1868,  122.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  292.— Ma YN.,  Go i*lei 
1870,  140.— Allen,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  182. 

Pelidna  peeioraliit,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  18;«,  50  ;  Cat.  Meth.  1842,  60.— (t)  Cass.,  U.  8.  ^^^ 
Exp.  ii,  1855,  195  (may  be  haii'dii).  . 

Tringa  pectoralis.SxY,  Long's  Exp.  R.  Mts.  i,  1823,  171.— Bp.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1833,  43,  V^- 
23;  Syn.  1828,  318.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  18;i4,  111.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  210.— YaH^R*' 
Br.  Birds,  ii,  654  ;  iii,  82.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  Birds,  41.— Keys.  &  BiJkS.,  Wirb.  E-^^l: 
77.— AUD.,  Oru.  Biou.  iii,  1835,  601 ;  v,  1839,  58;> ;  pi.  294;  Syn.  1839,232  ^    ^ 


Lemkkyk,  Av.  Cuba,  1850,  98.— WooDii.,  Sit^r.  Rep.  1853,  100.— Meyer,  ^^* 
Birds,  V.  18.')7,  89.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  185(»,  216.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  l^^^i 
4:W.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1859,  10  (Greenland).- Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  1869,         ^ 
(Porto  Rico). 

Tringa  dominicensis,  Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849, 232. 

(?)  "  Tringa  canqyesttiSj  LiciiT.,  Verz.  1823,  74."    (Gray.) 

Among  the  extralimital  quotations  are:  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  18i»6,  310  (Cordova);  tM.  1     -™^ 
566  (Ecuador) :  ibid.  1866, 189  (Peru);  ibid.  1867,  754  (Huallaio) ;  ibid.  1869, 598  (Pen*^^ 
Si  L.,  Ibis,  i,  229  (Guatemala). — Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  258  (Santa  Cmz).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost. 
1867,  69  (Bahamas).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  63  (Panama). — Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv, 
(Cuba).— Pelz.,  Oru.  Bras.  311  (Brazil).— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pL  327.— Habtikg  gives 
teen  British  instances,  with  references. 

Ha6.— North,  Central,  and  South  America.    West  Indies.    Greenland.    Earope. 
Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

Under  the  various  names  above  given,  and  also  under  that  of  "Meacf^'^ 
Snipe,"  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  is  well  known  to  sportsmen  and  oth^''^ 
and  is  frequently  sought  after,  as  its  somewhat  game  like  habits  of  lyi^g 
to  a  dog  and  flushing  correctly  from  the  grass,  like  a  true  Snipe,  reuder 
it  an  attractive  object  of  pursuit;  beside  which,  in  the  fall  it  becoi»e» 
very  fat,  and  it  is  then  excellent  eating.     Unlike  most  Saudpipen),  it 
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does  not  flock,  at  least  to  any  extent,  being  oftenest  found  scattered 
singly  or  in  pairs.    In  the  United  States  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  a 
bird  of  passage ;  for,  though  some  may  winter  along  our  southern  border 
and  others  breed  along  the  northern  tier  of  States,  such  probabilities 
require  to  be  confirmed.   'As  may  be  gathered  irom  the  above  quota- 
tions, its  winter  range  is  very  extensive,  yet  some  individuals  may  be 
found  in  the  Middle  States  as  late  as  November.    1  found  it  in  eluly 
along  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  where  it  probably  breeds,  though  I  did 
not  ascertain  the  fact.    It  occurred  sparingly  about  pools  on  Turtle 
Mountain,  in  company  with  T.  mimitilla.    It  is  a  very  abundant  bird 
in  summer  in  Labrador,  where  it  frequents  low,  muddy  flats,  laid  bare 
by  the  tide,  and  the  salt-marshes  adjoining.    When  they  arise  from  the 
grass  to  alight  again  at  a  little  distance,  they  fly  in  silence  or  with  a 
single  tweet^  holding  the  wings  deeply  incurved ;  but  when  suddenly 
startled  and  much  alarmed,  they  spring  quickly,  with  loud,  repeated 
cries,  and  make  off  in  a  zigzag,  much  like  the  common  Snipe.    Some- 
times, gaining  a  considerable  elevation,  they  circle  for  several  minutes 
in  silence  oveshead,  flying  with  great  velocity,  perhaps  to  pitch  down 
again  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  same  spot  they  sprang  from.    The 
southward  migration  begins  In  August,  and  is  nsually  completed  by  the 
following  month. 

TRINGA  FUSCICOLLIS,  VieilL 
Bonaparte's  Sandpiper;  White-ramped  Sandpiper. 

^«^o  fuscicoUiSj  ViETix.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  461  (based  on  Chorlito 
pestorejo  pardOf  Azaka,  Apunt.  iii,  1785,  322  (Paraguay). — DiiESS.,  B.  Eur.  pt. 
XX,  Aug.  1873  (Europe).— (?)T6CiiL'Di,  Fn.  Peiu.  1844,  51  (Peru;  uncertain; 

,^  quotes  minuHllaf  Vieill.,  and  campestris,  Light.). 

^*^a  cinclusj  var.,  Say,  Long's  Exp.  R.  Mta.  i,  1823,  172. 

■'^^ga  Hchinsiij  I3p.,  Syu.  1828,  249. -Bp.,  Am.  Oru.  iv,  1833,  69,  pi.  24,  f.  2.— Nutt.,  Man. 
ii,  1834,  109.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  384.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  18:i3, 529, 
pi.  278.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  236.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  275,  pi.  335.— (?)Naum., 
Vog.  Dentsch.  vii,  1834,  453.— Eyt.,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  ii,  53. — Macgil.,  Man. 
Orn.  ii,  72.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  579.— GiK.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 241.— DkKay.,  Zooi. 
N.  Y.  1844,  241,  pi.  84,  f.  191.-Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217.— Rkinh.,  Ibis, 

^  iii,  1861,  10  (Greenland),    (Not  of  Brekm.) 

^*dna  Bchinzii,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  50.— Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  1842,  60. 

*^nga  hwiapartiiy  Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844, 89.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  Scolopaces,  42.— 
Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  722y  parHm  (of  the  specimens  there  enumerated  only  one, 
No.  3451,  is  of  this  species;  the  others  belong  to  T.  hairdii).  (Not  of  Ha  yd.. 
Rep.  1862,  which  actuallv  refers  to  T.  frairdii.)- Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860. — 
Gray,  List  Br.  Birds,  1863,  167.— Tuhnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  31.— Couks,  Key, 
1872,  255.— SCL,  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1872,  455  (Panama  to  Falkland).— Ridgw., 

^  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  :i84. 

J^U>dr(ma9  (Heteropygia)  honaparUi,  Coces,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1861,  199 ;  ibid.  1861,  232. 

^^^ga  (Heteropygia)  honapariei,  Gkay,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  49,  No.  10307. 

^ceodromrw  bonapartiiy  CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  30.— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 
162.— COUES,  Ibis,  Apr.  1865,  p.  — .— CouES,  Am.  Nat.  v,  1871, 197.— Coues,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst.  V,  1868,  294.— Aij.en,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 1^6.- Ali.en,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iv,  1864,  87.— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866, 294.— Boakdm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix, 

^^  1862, 129.— Verr., i6id.  139;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— Mayn., Guide,  1870, 140. 

y^nga  melanotus,  BLAS.,List  B.  Eur.  1662,  19  (accidental  in  Europe).     (Sec  Vieill.) 

^^«odrom««  melanotoSj  Bp.,  R.  and  M.  Z.  ix,  1857,  59  (EuroiMj). 

'^fidna  melanotoSy  Degland-Gerbe,  Ois.  Eur.  ii,  202. — Bp.  (3omp.  Reud.  18i>6,  596. 

"*^«jiya  dormlUj  Light.,  Nomenc.  Av.  1654,  92  (fide  Dresner). 

,  ^ab. — North  America,  east  of  the  Rocky  Monntaius.  Not  observed  in  Alaska.  Breeds 
^**  the  far  North.  Migratory  through  the  United  States,  in  the  Eastern  Province.  Win- 
J^JPb  in  the  Sonthern  States.  Greenland.  West  Indies  (Cuba,  Lembeye,  Aves,  1650, 
7^ ;  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  421 ;  Jamaica,  Sci..,  P.  Z.  S.  1861, 80).  Central  and  South  America 
vAuiazon,  Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  591 ;  Falklands,  ibid.  1860,  387 ;  Buenos  Ayref^ 
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ibid.  1«68, 144 ;  Brazil,  Pelz.,  311).    Europe,  rarely  (Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  330;  Schl.,  I  o./ 
Dkgi^,  Oru.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  2.'U :  Mkyek.,  Brit.  B.  v,  J 857,  9();  Hart.,  Man.  Bnt.  B.  1872, 
142 ;  this  author  enumeratcH  fourteeu  British  iDstances,  with  the  references). 
Not  obtained  by  either  Expedition. 

Dr.  Haydeu's  quotatiou  of  Tringa  honapartiij  p.  174  of  bis  Report,  is 
erroneous,  being  based,  as  sUited  in  the  last  article,  upon  Tringa  bairdii. 
Tbe  claim  of  fmcicollk  to  a  place  among  the  Missouri  birds  re^te,  there- 
fore, upon  my  discovery  of  it  in  Kansas,  where  I  found  it,  migrating 
northward  in  flocks.  May  22,  1864,  on  the  Republican  Fork  of  tbe 
Kansas  Kiver.  As  Dr.  Richardson  cites  an  example  from  the  Saskatch- 
ewan, we  may  be  sure  it  ranges  over  the  intermediate  ground.  It  is  a 
very  abundant  bird  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  from  Labrador  to 
Florida,  occurring  in  most  of  the  States  during  the  migration  only,  being 
found  in  Labrador  in  July,  August,  and  September,  and  wintering  far 
southward. 

Mr.  Dall  did  not,  it  appears,  meet  with  it  in  Alaska,  where,  however, 
I  presume  it  will  be  at  length  found.  During  the  migrations  it  associ- 
ates freely  with  other  small  allies  along  the  sea-shore  and  in  the  muddy 
flats  back  of  the  beaches.  Its  general  habits  are  much  those  ot  its  allies, 
though  it  ha«  some  traits  of  its  own,  among  them  a  peculiarly  low,  soft 
"f^reef,"  and  a  remarkable  familiarity,  or,  rather,  heedlessness.  It  may 
be  distinguished,  even  at  a  distance,  by  its  white  upper  tail-coverts, 
which  show  conspicuously  when  not  covered  by  the  folded  wings.  A 
full  account  of  its  technical  characters,  as  well  as  other  items,  maybe 
found  among  my  various  papers  above  cited,  and  Sharpe  &  Dressert 
great  work  on  the  Birds  of  Europe,  in  which  country,  it  seems,  the 
species  is  of  comparatively  frequent,  although  only  casual,  occurrence. 

To  judge  from  the  only  two  sets  I  have  examined,  said  to  be  of  Bona- 
parte's Sandpiper,  the  egg  is  altogether  peculiar  and  unmistakable. 
But  the  eggs  resemble  those  of  the  Sanderling  (Calidria)  so  very  closely 
that  I  fear  the  identification  is  not  beyond  question.    The  label  states 
that  the  female  was  shot,  but  it  was  not  received  at  the  Smithsonian 
with  the  other  collections  of  1805,  made  by  MacFarlane  on  the  Arctic 
coast  and  Anderson  River  region.    These  eggs  being  somewhat  stis- 
picious,  I  will  not  describe  them  further  than  may  be  implied  in  t^* 
remark  that  they  are  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  an  unquestio^' 
able  set  of  Calidris  arenaria  procured  in  the  same  region. 

TRINGA  MARITIMA,  Biiinn. 
Purple  Sandpiper. 

Trin{ia  maritima,  BrDnn'.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  54.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  678. — Lath., 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  731.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  471.— T 
Man.  ii,  1820,  619.— Less.,  Man.  ii,  182rf,  283.— Sab.,  B.  Greenl.  532;  App. 
ry'8  l8t  Voy.  p.  cci.— Ricii.,  Parrv's  2d  Voy.  354.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A 
1H31,  382.- Bp.,  Syii.  1828,  318.— Nurr.,  Mau.  ii,  1834, 115.— Naum.,  Vog.  De- 
vil, 1834,  467,  pi.  188.— Jenyns,  Man.  1835.  211.— AUD.,  Orn.  Bioj?.  lii,  11- 
558,  pi.  284 ;  Syu.  1839,  233 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 261,  pi.  330.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  W 
Eur.  1840, 76.— Macgil.,  Br.  Birds,  ii,  1842, 67.— Sen INZ,  Ear.  Fn.  i,  1840,  3j 
Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  88 ;  M.  P.-B.  ScoIojk  30.— Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  236.— 1 
Kay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  237,  pi.  87,  f.  98.— Holb.,  Fn.  Groeu.  1846, 39.— Db^ 
Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  222.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  579.— Parz.,  Cat,  Ois. 
1856,  14.— Meyer,  Br.  Birds,  v,  1857,  80.— Nilss.,  Scand.  Fn.  ii,  1658,2 
Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 11.— Newt.,  ibid.  1865,  505.— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  ZU0^: 
Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Western  Missouri).— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst^  i,  Ic  * 
210.— Wheat.,  Ohio.  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  206.— Turxb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 
(rare).— Dall  &,  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  J391.— COUES,  Key,  1872,  "' 
Fi^'SCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  65. 
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fa  (Arquatella)  mariUma,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  717. — Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  49, 

No.  10302.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  384  (IlliDois). 
ttteUa  maritima,  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  183.--B()ardm.,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  ix, 

1862,  128.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  87.— 

CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  293.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  294.— Mayn., 

Guide,  1870,  140. 
» (Pelidna)  maritima,  Dall,  Pr.  Cal.  Aead.  Feb.  1873  (Aleutians). 
M  maritima,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  49 :  Cat.  Met.  1842,  60  ;  Rev.  Crit.  1850,  185. 
mBmaritimus,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  146. 
'ktga  stHata,  Llnn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  248.— Gm.,  ibid.  1788,  672.- Fab.,  Fn.  Groen. 

1789,  No.  73.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  li,  1790,  733  (Striated  Sandpiper^  Penn.,  Arct. 

Zool.  ii.  1785,  472).— Flem.,  Brit.  An.  110. 
n  imddto,  BRt)NN.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  55. — Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  678.— Lath.,  Ind. 

Orn.  ii,  1790,  732.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  470. 
u  nigricans,  Mont.,  Linn.  Tr.  iv,  1796, 40.— Leach,  Cat.  1816, 30.— Brehm,  V.  D.  652. 
fa  arquatellay  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811, 190. 

w  canadengiSf  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  Suppl.  65. — Vieill.,  N.  D.  d'H.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819, 453. 
inga  lincolniensiSf  Lath.,  I.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 734  {Black  Sandpiper,  Br.  Zool.  ii,  No.  197). 
n  UttoraliB,  Brehm,  Yog.  Deutschl.  652. 

h. — North  America,  northerly  and  chiefly  coastwise.    South  to  the  Middle  States 
nter.    Great  Lakes.    Greenland.    Europe.    Asia. 
b  noticed  by  the  Expeditions. 

lis  species  is  included  in  the  present  work  on  the  strength  of  its 
rrence  in  Western  Missouri,  attested  by  Dr.  P.  E.  Hoy,  as  above 
1.  Its  presence,  however,  may  be  regarded  exceptional.  As  its  sci- 
ftc  name  implies,  it  is  chiefly  a  coastwise  bird,  though  also  occurring 
he  larger  inland  waters.  It  is  said  to  be  common  on  the  shores  of 
e  Michigan.  It  is  eminently  a  boreal  bird,  breeding  very  far  to  the 
ihward,  and  only  rarely  reaching  the  coast  of  the  Middle  States  in 
cer,  beyond  which  its  occurrence  is  open  to  question.  It  is  rather 
ity  along  the  New  England  coast  in  autumn,  winter  and  spring,  when 
"equents  chiefly  rocky  shores  covered  with  sea- weed,  rather  than  the 
9  sandy  beaches. 

lie  egg  of  Tringa  tnaritima  is  of  the  usual  pyriform  shape,  and 
wares  about  1.40  by  1.00.  The  ground  is  clay  color,  shaded  with 
^ceous;  the  markings  are  large,  numerous  and  distinct,  of  rich  umber- 
wn  of  different  depths  and  intensity,  occurring  all  over  the  shell, 
being  most  numerous  as  well  as  largest  on  the  m^jor  half.  With 
se  spots  are  associated  shell-markings  of  pale  purplish- gray  and  light 
tral  tint 

TRINGA  ALPINA  var.  AMERICANA,  Cass. 

American  Dunlin ;  Blaek-bellied  or  Red-breasted  Sandpiper, 

a.  alpina. 

fa  alpina,  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  64  ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  249  {Cinchis  tarquatiiSj  Briss.,  v, 
216,  pi.  19,  f.  2).— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  30.— BoiK,  Isis,  1822,  501.— Flkm.,  Br.  B. 
108.— Naum.,  V.  D.  vii,  1834,  427,  pi.  186.— Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1863,  167. 

na  alpina,  Boie. — Buehm,  Y.  D.  661. 

fa  cinclva.  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  251  (Briss.,  v,  211,  pi.  19,  f.  1).— Leach.,  Cat. 
1816,  30.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  76.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  89.— 
Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  70.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  579. 

fia  cinclus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  50. 

%ga  pusiUtty  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  663,"  according  to  Gray;  but  very  dubious. 

fa  ruficolliSy  Pall.,  Reis.  iii,  700. 

miu9  variabiliSy  Bechbt.,  Naturg.  Doutschl.  iv,  141. 

fa  variabilis,  Meyer,  Tascb.  ii,  397.— Temm.,  Man.  i,  1815,  395.— Jenyns,  Man. 
Br.  Vert.  209. 

na  variabilis^  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  98.— Brehm,  V.  D.  662. 

lull  schinzii,  Brehm.    (Var.  T)    Not  of  American  writers. 
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b.  am^ricana. 

Tringa  alpina,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  25,  pi.  56,  f.  2.— Ord,  ed.  Wils.  iii,  182D,  126.- 

Bkkw.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  475,  tig.  220.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825 ;  Syn.  1828,  317.-Sii^. 

&:  KiCH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  383.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  106.— AUD.,  Orn.  Buig. 

iii,  1835,  580,  pi.  290  ;  Syn.  1839,  234  ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  266,  pi.  332,— GiR.,  B.  L 

I.  1844,  228.— Newb.,  P.*R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  100.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inrt.  i,  1856, 

217.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  207. 
Tringa  (ScJm'niclu^)  alpina  var.  americanay  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  719. 
Tringa  iFelidna)  alpina  var.  amtricanay  Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  384. 
Tringa  alpina  var.  americana,  Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  239.— Turnb.,  R 

E.  Pa.  1869,  30.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  256,  fig.  166.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10. 
Felidna  alpina  var.  avwricana,  AmiiN,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  182. — Daix  &.  Bann.,  Tr. 

Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  291. 
Felidna  americanay  CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  188.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iii,  186^ 

159.— AiXEN,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  77.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  294.— Boakdm.,  Pr.  Bwt 

Soc.  ix,  1802,  128.— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lvc.  viii,  1866, 294.— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc  xii. 

1868, 122.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.' 1871, 30.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 140.— Allkx, 

Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  355. 
Tringa  variabilis.  Sab.,  Suppl.  Parry's  Ist  Voy.  p.  cc. — Sab.,  Frankl.  Jonm.  686.— Rich, 

Parry's  2d  Voy.  353. 
Tringa  cinclus,  Wils.,  Am  Orn.  vii,  1813,  39,  pi.  57,  f.  3.— Ord,  ed.  Wils.  iii,  18®,  m- 

Bkkw.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  484,  fig.  225.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  ZooL  ii,  1844,  84,  fig.  291 
Felidna  cincliiSj  Bp.,  List,  1838,  50. 
Felidna  pacijica,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  189  (in  text). 

Hab. — Noi*th  America^  especially  coastwise.     Migratory  and  wintering  in  the 
United  States.    Breeding  m  high  latitudes  only. 
Not  noticed  hy  either  of  the  Expeditions. 

The  Dunlin  has  only  been  observed  by  Mr.  Allen,  so  far  us  I  am  aware, 
in  the  Missouri  region,  he  finding  it  near  Leavenworth.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  species,  it  is  especially  a  coast  bird,  migratiugin 
abundance  along  both  our  shores  in  spring  and  fall,  when  it  occurs  oftep 
in  large  flocks.  I  found  them  very  plentiful  along  the  Carolina  coast  in 
April  and  May,  and  in  October.  Some  of  them  obtain  a  perfect  drea 
before  leaving  in  the  spring,  although  they  have  far  to  go  before 
reaching  their  breeding  grounds.  These  are  only  in  high  boreal  regions, 
as  along  the  Arctic  coast  and  the  Yukon  River  region.  The  vernal 
change  begins  early  in  April,  during  the  migration ;  in  the  fall  many 
retain  the  summer  plumage  until  they  reach  the  Southern  States,  thoagii 
most  come  in  plain  gray  attire. 

TRINGA  CANUTUS,  Linn. 
Bed-breasted  Sandpiper ;  Robin  Snipe ;  Knot. 

Tnnga  canutus^  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  251.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  178S,  679.— Lath.,  ^: 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  738.— BrOnn.,  Orn.  Bor.,  1764,  No.  182.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A-^' 
1811,  197.— ViEiLL.,  Noiiv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819.— Tkmm.,  Man-  ^' 
ii,  1820,  627.— Flkm.,  Brit.  An.  109.— Jen.,  Man.,  18:^5,213.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  J5^ 
41.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  76.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  49.— Schinz,  Ear.  ^^^ 
1840,  .326.— Macgil.,  Man.  Br.  Birds,  ii,  1842,  67.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  ^*^ 
243,  pi.  85,  fig.  194 ;  pi.  97,  fig.  218.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844,  88.— C^J^ 
Gen.  iii,  1849, 579.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849, 219.— Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  1842, 61  ?  ^ 
Crit.  1850, 185.— Mey.,  Br.  B.  v,  1857, 67.— Naum.,  Vog.  pi.  183.— Gould,  B^  ^ 
pi.  324.— SCHL.,  M.  P.-B.  Scolop.  p.  29.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  715.— CoCH^:^. 
Phila.  Acad.,  1861,  180,  and  229.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.,  1860,  No.  ^^t 
BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  128.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  ^^^J 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864, 86.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1 868, 293.— McIlwk.,  ibid,  v,  1866.^  * 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  294.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  140.— Coce^^,; 
Bo8t.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  122.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  291.— (T  ^^ 
Key,  1872,  256.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10  (Kansas,  common).— Ridgw..^  -*" 
Lye.  N.  Y.  X,  1874,  384  (Illinois).  ,  . 

Tringa  cinerea,  BrDnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  53.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  673.— Lath—  i^ 
Orn.  ii,  1790. 733.— Wils.,  Ain.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  36,  pi.  57,  f.  2.— BoiE,  Isw,  ^^ 
560.-  -Ord,  ed.  Wila.  iii,  1829,  142.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.,  1840,  482,  fig.  224  ;  ^/^ 
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725.— Light.,  Verz.  1623,  72.— Lkss.,  Man.ii,  1828,  283.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A. 

ii.  1831,  387.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 125. 
M  dnenmSf  Brehm,  Yog.  Deatschl.  655,  pi.  34,  f.  2. 
iklantUea,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17tt8, 682.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  737.— Bp.,  Specc. 

Comp.  1827,  62;  SyD.  1828,  350.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  130,  pi.  315  ;  Syn. 

1839,  232 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  254,  pi.  328.— GiK.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  224.— Holb.,  Fn. 

Groen.  1846,  38.— Nilss.,  Scand.  Fn.  ii,  1«>8,  252.— Naum.,  Vog.  Deut.  vii,  1834, 

372,  pi.  183.— PuTX.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216. 
uialandicHSy  Bkehm,  Yog.  Dentschl.  654. 

I  lUrria,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  681.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  732. 
lyrwca,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  681.— Lath.,  Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  733. 
ji^  australis,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  679.- Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 737. 
11^  ferrugincay  BrCnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  53. — Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. 

xxxiv,  1819,  466.— Meyer,  Tasch.  ii,  395. 
ifE/a,  Wiu*.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  43,  pi.  57,  f.  5.— Ord,  ed.  Wils.  iii,  1829. 140.— 

Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  487,  fig.  227 ;  Syn.  725.— Bp.,  Obs.'  Wils.  1825,  93. 
§a  edUdriSy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  253.'' 
ga  utopiensiSf  MCller.'' 
ga  hmatinay  Light.'' 

•.—Northern  Hemisphere.     Anstralin.     New  Zealand.    South  America  (Cab., 
If.,  and  BuRM.;  see  Sgl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  456.) 
obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

is  species  is  introduced  on  tbe  authority  of  Prof.  Sno.w,  who  states 
it  is  ^'common"  in  Kansas.  It  is  also  given  by  Mr.  Wlieatouas 
niog  in  Ohio,  and  may  not  be  rare  on  our  larger  inland  waters, 
ghy  like  the  two  preceding  species,  it  is  more  particularly  maritime. 
cars  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  during  the  migations  or  in 
Br,  and  is  plentiful.    Its  breeding  resorts  are  far  beyond  our  limits. 

rs.— As  completing  an  account  of  the  North  American  Sandpipers,  I  introduce 
llowing  species,  which  are  not  known  to  occur  in  the  Missouri  region : 

IK-BREASTED  SANDPIPER.— Tringa  FriLOGNEMis,  Couea. 

I  eraaairoairiB,  Dall,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1873,  635  (St.  Paul's  Island). — Coues,  App. 

Rep.  Prybilov  Isl.  1873  (not  paged) ;  Check-list,  1874, 85,  No.  426&W  (same  local 

itv).     (Not  of  Temm.  and  JSchl.) 
ipUiocnemia,  CouRS,  op.  et  loc,  city  1873  (based  on  same  specimens). 
fgraciliay  llAirriNG,  P.  Z.  S.  Ife74"  (in  press  ;  fide  Hart,  epiaL) 

>.— Prybilov  Islands.  (The  large  suite  of  specimens  brought  in  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
,  the  same  as  formerly  identitied  with  T,  craasiroHtria  by  Mr.  Harting,  are  fully 
«ed  in  my  work  above  cited,  where  the  species  is  named  T.  ptilacnemia.) 

•EB'S  SANDPIPER.— Tringa  gooperi,  Baird, 

I  eooperi,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  716,  pi.  89,  f.  1. 

1  (Actodr&maa)  coopeii^  Coues,  Key,  1872,  2r)5. 

romaa  {Heltropygia)  cooperiy  CorKS,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1861,  202. 

%{Heieropygia)  cooperij  Gray,  Haiid-hst,  iii,  1871,  49,  No.  10309. 

^.— Long  Island.    The  type  specimen  remains  unique. 

-.EW  SANDPIPER.— Tringa  subarquata,  (Guld.)  Temm, 

wx  auharquaia^  Guld.,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.  xix,  1775,  471,  pi.  18. — Gm.,  Syst.  Nat. 
i,  1788,  658. 

%eidua  aubarqmitay  Bechst.,  Naturg.  Dentschl.  iv,  135."    (Not  of  authors.) 

aaubarquaia,  Temm.,  Man.  i,  1815,  393;  ii,  1820,  609.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist. 
Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  454.— Boie,  Isis,  1822,  ;'60.— Bp.,  Specc.  Comp.  1827,  62.— 
Flkm.,  Br.  An.  107.— Jen.,  Man.  Br.  Vert.  1835,  •^Od- Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  42.— 
Naum.,  V.  D.  viii,  1834, 408.  pi.  185.— Nuit.,  Man.  ii,  18:>4, 104.— AUD.,  Orn.  Bioj?. 
1835,  444;  Svn.  18:%),  234  ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  269,  pi.  333.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb. 
Eur.  1840,  76.— Sghinz,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840,  320.— Macgil.,  Man.  Br.  Oru.  ii,  1842, 
71.— SciiL.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844,  88.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  237.— DeKay,  N. 
Y.  Fn.  1844,  239,  pi.  95,  fig.  213.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iu,  1849,  579.— Degl..  Oru. 
Eur.  ii,  1849,  225.— Meyer,  Br.  Birds,  v,  1857,91.— Nil jssox,  Scand.  Fn.  ii,  1858, 
239.— SCHL.,  M.  P.-B.  vi,  Scolopacea,  p.  31.— Tuijnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 44  (occasion- 
ally shot  at  Egg  Harbor) ;  and  of  authors  generally. 

la  (Ancylocheilua)  nubarquata,  Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  1842,  60.— Gray,  List  Br.  Birds,  169 ; 
Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  50,  No.  10319.-Coue8,  Key,  1872,  256. 
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Tringa  (Erolia)  aubarquata^  Cass.,  in  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  718. 

Pelidna  aubarquata,  Cuv.,  R.  A. — Brehm,  V.  D.  657. — Bp.,  List,  1838,  50. 

Ancjflocheilua  aubarquata^  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  185^,  50.^-CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Ac* 
1861, 185.— BoARDM.,Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  128  (Maine).— Vkrii.,  Pr.E«8.Iri 
iii,  1862,  159  (Maine).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1H66, 294.— Allen,  Pr.  1£ 
Inst,  iv,  1864,  87.— Couks,  Pr.  Esh.  Inst,  v,  1868,  29:d  (New  En^jlaad,  ram  > 
CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  122  (South  Carolina,  >Wc  Gibbea), 

Scolopax  africamia,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,655. 

Nmneniaa  africanua,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  712  (Cape  Curlew,  Gen.  Syn.  v,  126). 

yumeuiua  pygm(eM8y  Bechst.,  Naturp.  Deutschl.  iv,  148. 

Tringa  pggmwa,  Leacii,  Cat.  1816,  30.     (Not  of  authors.) 

(?)  Tringa  ialatidicaj  Retz.,  Fn.  Suec.  192. 

(?)  Tiingaferrugineaj  BrCnn.,  Om.  Bor.  1764,  No.  180. 

^umeiiiuafeniigineua^  Meyer  &  Wolf,  Tascb.  Deutschl.  Vog.  ii,  356. 

Trifuga  falvineUa,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  188. 

Ptlldna  macrorhynchaj  Breiim,  V.  D.  658. 

Erolia  variegata,  Vieill.,  Anal.  1816, 55 ;  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1817, 409.— Less.,  Ma 
ii,  1828,302. 

Erolia  variaj  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1834, 89,  pi.  231  (=Eroliavariegatu). 

Scolopax  deihardingii^  Siemssen.     {Gray.) 

"  Falcinellua  curaoriua^  Temm." 
Other  names  of  this  species,  according  to  Gray,  are:  caffra^  Forst.:  longiroitn, 

Graua  ;  griaeiia.  Less.  ;  chinenaia,  Gr.  ;  cuvieri,  Bp.  ;  aubarcuata,  Flnsch  &  Martl.   Itw 

figured,  besides  as  above,  in  P.  E,  851 ;  P.  C.  510 ;  Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  328 ;  B.  A.  vi,  pi.  38. 

Hob. — Tbe  greater  part  of  the  Old  World.    In  America,  rare  and  scarcely  more  tbio 
a  straggler  along  tbe  Atlantic  coast. 

6ANDERL1NG.— Calidris  arenaria,  (Linnaius)  Illiger, 

Tiinga  arenariaj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17(36,  251.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 90.— AcD.,  On 
Biog.  iii,  1835,  231 ;  v,  1839,  582 ;  pis.  285, 230 ;  Syn.  1839,  237 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1812; 
287,  pi.  3:^8.— SciiL.,  Mus.  P.-B. ;  Scolopacea,  p.  55.— Phil.,  Cat.  36  (Chili). 

Calidria  arenaria,  III.,  Prod.  1811,249.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  28.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  581- 
LiciiT.,  Verz.  182*3,  72.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825, 105;  Syn.  1828.— Flem.,  Br.  As. 
112.— Brehm.,  V.  D.  673.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 306.— Nuir.,  Man.  ii, 
1834, 4.— Naum.,  V.  D.  vii,  1834, 353,  pi.  182.— Jen.,  Man.  18:i5, 183.— Eyt.,  Cit 
Br.  B.  42.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 50  ;  Cat.  Met.  1842,  61.— Macgil.,  Man.  Brit.  OnLii, 
1842, 65.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wiib.  Eur.  1840, 75.— GiR., B.  L.  L  1844, 243.— Grat,6. 
of  B.  iii,  1849, 581.— Bp.,  Rev.  Crit.  1850, 184.— Ca88.,U.  S.  Astron.  Exped.  ii,  ltS», 
194;  Baird'sB.  N.  A.  1858,  723;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860,  195  (Carthagena).- 
NiLss.,  Scand.  Faun,  ii,  1858, 255.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18^,341- 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,210  (Yucatan).— Scu  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868, 158 
(Peru).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  312  (Brazil).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i, 
1869, 292  (Alaska).- FiNSCH,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872, 65 ^ Alaska).— Coues, Pr. PhiK 
Acad.  1861, 181  (critical);  ibid.  1871,  31  (North  Carolina,  wintering);  Pr.  En. 
Inst.  V,  1868,  293;  Key,  1872, 257,  fig.  167.— Ridgw'.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1B?4| 
384  (Illinois) ;  and  of  authors  generally. 

Charadntia  calid}iaj  Linjs.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 255.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,68,  pi.  59.1 
4  ;  Ord's  ed.  iii,  1829, 167  ;  Brewer's  ed.  1840, 503. 

Arenaria  calidria,  Meyer,  Tasch.  Deutschl.  Vog.  68,  pi.  59,  f.  4. — Degl.,  Om.  &ff.  ii, 
1849, 240.— Lemb.,  Av.  Cuba,  1850,  100. 

CharadHus  rubidua,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 688.— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813, 129,  pl.58,  »• 
3 ;  Ord's  ed.  iii,  1829, 170  ;  Brewer's  ed.  1840, 541. 

Arenaria  vulgaina,  Bechst.,  Tasch.  Deutschl.  ii,  462. — ^Temm.,  Man.  Om.  ii,  1815, 33i- 
Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xi,  490,  pi.  35. 

Arenaria  griaea,  Bech8T.,  Naturg.  Deutschl.  iv,  368. 

Calidria  griaea,  Brehm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  674. 

Tryvga  tridactyla,  Pajx.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  198. 

Calidris  tringoidea,  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1834, 95,  pi.  234. 

Calidria  americ^ma,  Brehm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  1831,695. — Brehm,  Nanmannia,!^!^ 

Calidria  nigelha,  ViEiu^. 

Sab, — Sea-coasts  of  nearly  all  countries. 

LIMOSA  FEDOA,  (Linn.)  Ord. 
Great  Marbled  Godwin 

Scolopax  fedoa,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  244  (based  on  Fedoa  americana,  Edw.,  187,  t^ 
Limoaa  americana  rufa,  Briss.,  v,  287).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  663.— Ul^ 
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Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  718  (AmeHcan  Godwit,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  465,  No.  371 ;  Lath., 
SvD.  V,  142).— WiLS.,  Am.  Oru.  vii,  1813,  30,  pi.  56,  f.  4. 
mU  fedoa,  ViEfLL.,  Aualy^e,  1816. 


246 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  :«1,  pi.  348.-GiK.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 259.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i, 
1856,  217.— Nkwb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  100.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  ia08,  740.— 
Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  ia')9,  pt.  vi,  65.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 
1860,  245.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  350  (Cuba).— Scl.,  Ibis  i,  1859,  230  (Belize).— 
Lkyi,.,  p.  Z.  S.  1859,  64  (Honduras).- Salv.,  Ibis,  1865,  190  (Guatemala).— 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 39  (Texas).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 294 ;  ix,  210(  Yu- 
catan).—Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  221.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 175.— Hoy, 
Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 438  (Missouri).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 159.— Allen, 
ihid,  iv,  1864, 87.— McIlwr.,  iftirf.  v,  1866, 93.— CoUES,  ihid,  v,  1868,  296.— Trippe, 
ibid,  vi,  1871,  119  (Minnesota).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  123.— Turnb., 
B.  E.  Pa.  1868,  32.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  142.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 
32.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  356  (Floricla,  in  winter).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  XV,  1872,  241  (Iowa).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  257.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10.— 
RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  384. 

opax  marmaraiaj  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  720. 

icula  marjnoraia,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. ;  Gal.  Gis.  ii,  1825,  115,  pi.  243. 

OMK  americanaj  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool. 

ofa  adspersa,  Light. 

a5.— Entire  temperate  North  America ;  Central  and  Sonth  America.     West  Indies. 

ids  in  the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi  regions,  and  thence  to  the  Saskatchewan. 

tore  in  the  Southern  l^^tates  and  southward. 

mtenani  Warren^s  Expedition. — 4884,  Kanesville  ;  5450,  Fort  Union. 

>t  observed  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

^mparatively  little  has  been  learned  of  the  breeding  resorts  and 
its  of  this  Oodwit,  though  it  is  such  a  common  and  generally  distri- 
ed  bird  dnring  its  migrations  and  in  winter.  Audubon  surmises  that 
lay  breed  in  South  Carolina  and  perhaps  also  in  Texas,  where,  as 
Dresser  found  it  in  summer,  it  probably  does.  Occurring  in  abun- 
ce  along  most  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  nevertheless  appears  less 
men  north  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  not,  it  would  appear,  been 
snred  much,  if  any,  beyond  New  England  in  that  longitude.  The 
\3te  of  its  abundance  in  summer,  and  its  main  breeding  ground,  is, 
arently,  the  Northern  Mississippi  and  Eastern  Missouri  regions,  and 
we  to  the  Saskatchewan ;  for,  unlike  its  relative  (L.  hudsonica),  it 

I  not  proceed  very  far  north  to  nest.  It  breeds  in  Iowa,  and  in  Min- 
)ta  and  Eastern  Dakota,  where  I  observed  it  in  June,  and  where  the 
s  have  been  procured.  I  found  it  on  the  plains  bordering  the  Bed 
3r,  in  company  with  Long-billed  Curlews  and  great  numbers  of  the 
tramian  Sandpipers,  nesting,  like  these  species,  on  the  prairie  near 
river  and  about  the  adjoining  pools,  but  not  necessarily  by  the 
3r'8  edge.  In  its  habits  at  this  season  it  most  nearly  resembles  the 
lew,  and  the  two  species,  of  much  the  same  size  and  general  appear- 
^  might  be  readily  mistaken  at  a  distance  where  the  difference  in 
bill  might  not  be  perceived.  On  intrusion  near  the  nest,  the  birds 
nt  in  the  air  with  loud,  piercing  cries,  hovering  slowly  around  with 
red  flight  in  evident  distress,  and  approaching  sometimes  within  a 
feet  of  the  observer. 

le  only  perfect  set  of  eggs  of  the  Godwit  I  have  seen  were  taken 
8 1, 1871,  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota  5  both  pa- 
8  were  secured  and  deposited  in  the  Saint  Paul  Academy,  where  I 
Dined  them ;  so  that  the  identification  is  unquestionable.  There  are 
e  eggs  in  this  set,  measuring  2.30  by  1.60,  2.28  by  1.56,  and  2.25  by 
The  color  is  a  clear,  light  olivaceous-drab;  the  markings  are 

II  and  numerous,  but  not  very  strongly  pronounced — there  is  nothing 
his  set)  of  the  heavy  blotching  and  marking  usually  seen  in  waders' 
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eggs.  The  spots  are  pretty  evenly  distributed,  though  rather  larger  ii 
two  iustauces,  and  more  numerous  in  the  other  instance,  about  the  bvit 
than  elsewhere.  These  markings  are  of  various  umber-brown  shad^^ 
with  the  usual  stone-gray  shell  spots. 

LIMOSA  HUDSONICA,  (Lath.)  Sw. 
Hudsonian  or  Black-tailed  Godwit* 

Scolopax  alha  et  c</}K7tVfa, Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  ITGG,  247  (based  on  Fedoa  canadenm8,Ki>w., 
pi.  139;  Limosa  Candida^  Briss.,  v,  290;  Totanua  canadensis,  Edw.,  pi.  lift*,  /'.  I; 
Totanus  candidus,  Buiss.,  v,  207 :  whence  also  LimoM  edwardaiif  Sw.  &  Rich., 
F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  398). 

Scolopax  lapponicay  var.  /?,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788. 

Scolopax  hndsonica.  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  720. 

Limosa  hudsonica,  Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831  (Edw.,  pi.  138).— Nutt.,  ii,  1834, 175.- 
AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  426;  v,  592;  pi.  258;  Syn.  1839,  247;  B.  A.  v,1642, 
33.'),  pi.  349.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  52.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 260.— Putn.,  Pt.  Ess.  Inst. 
1,  1856,  217.— Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  741.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  387  (Falklaods).- 
Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  \y,  350  (Cuba).— Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  Birds,  129  (Chiloe).— Peii., 
NovaraReiso,  Vcig.  128  (Chiloe).— Phil.,  Cat.  35  (Chili).— Scl.  &  Salt.,  P.  Z.  i 
S.  1869,  252  (Venezuela).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  387  (Magellan  Straits  and  Falk-  ! 
lands).- Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  308  (Brazil). — Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  Id60,  No.  I 
222.— BOARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 129  (Maine,  migratory).— Vkrr.,  Pr.E«. 
Inst,  iii,  1862, 159.— Aixen,  ibid,  iv,  18(54,  87.— McIWR.^  i&id.  v,  1866, 93.-COUE8, 
ibid.  V,  1868,  296.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  123.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  293.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 32.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,142.- 
CoUES,  Key,  1872,  258.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873, 456  (Sooth 
America). — Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  385  (Illinois). 

Limosa  melanura^  Bp.,  Specchio  Comp.  1827,  No.  204 ;  not  of  authors. 

Limosa  wgocephala,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  327 ;  not  of  authors. 

Limosa  australiSj  Gray,  Cat.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  95.  (Sclater.) 

Had.— Northern  and  Eastern  North  America.    West  Indies.    South  America.  Bnedi 
far  northward.    Not  note4  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Rare  along  the  Atlantic. 
Observed  by  none  of  the  Expeditions. 

This  Godwit  is  much  less  abundant  in  the  United  States  than  the 
preceding,  and  appears  to  range  chiefly  along  the  Atlantic  coaat.  ItiSi 
however,  included  by  Prof.  Snow  among  the  birds  of  Kansas  on  Prof* 
Baird's  authority.  I  have  never  seen  it  alive.  Its  breeding  resorts  are 
entirely  beyond  our  limits,  in  hyperborean  regions.  A  set  of  four  eggs 
of  Limosa  hvdtfonica  is  in  the  Smithsonian,  from  Anderson  Eiver,  wbeie 
they  were  secured  by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  June  9.  They  measure  2.15  to 
2.20  in  length  by  about  1.40  in  breadth.  The  ground  is  a  very  heavily- 
shaded  olive-drab,  much  darker  (almost  as  in  a  Loon's  or  JagePs  egg)  in 
two  of  the  specimens  than  in  the  other.  In  these  darker  specimeos  the 
markings  are  almost  lost  in  the  general  heavy  color,  merely  appearing 
a  little  darker  5  they  are  chiefly  evident  at  the  greater  end.  lu  the 
other  the  markings,  of  the  same  general  character,  are,  however,  much 
more  conspicuous,  owing  to  the  lighter  ground. 

TOTANUS  SEMIPALMATUS,  (Gm.)  Temm. 
Semipalmated  Tattler;  Willet;  Stone  Snipe. 

Scolopax  semipalmata,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  C59.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 728  (AJ*}* 
Zool.  ii,  No.  380,  pi.  20,  f.  2 ;  Lath.,  Syn.  v,  162).— WiLS.,  Ain.  Orn.  vii,  ItH^ », 
pi.  56,  f.  3. 
Totanus  semipalmaius,  Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  637.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  20fi.-8^r» 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  :^8S,  pi.  67  (north  to  560).— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1*5' 
510;  V,  1839,585;  pi.  274;  Svn.  1839,245;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,324,  pL  347.-GUU'*- 
L.  1.  1844,  254.--W00DH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  99  (New  Mexico).— PuTN.,  Pr.  gf 
lD8t  i,  la'iC,  217.— Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  65.— C0UK8,  Keytf* 
Totanus  (CaiojptrophoruH)  aemipalmatiw,  Bv.,  ^^t\,  \MW>/3fiJii.— Ncrr.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 1'*' 
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ftrophorus  semipalmatnSy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  51.— Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  18G2,  18  (Sweden). 

tit  femipalmata,  Nilsson,  Fii.  Siiec.  1817. 

Ma  semipalmataj  ICiUP,  Sk.  Eut.  Eur.  1H29. 

pJkmia  WTiiipa/ma^a,  Harti..,  R.  Z.  1845,  342.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  la'W,  729.— Buy.,  Pr. 
B<)8t.  Soc.  vii,  ia'>9  (Bahamas).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  351  (Cuba).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8. 
1860,  253  (Orizaba).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860, 195  (Carthagena).— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wa«h.  Ter.  1860,  240.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  186U,  No.  214.— 
Coles  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 416.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bust.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 129 
(Maine,  breeds). — CouK8,tl>trf.  xii,  1868, 122  (South  Carolina,  resident). — Vkrr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  lii,  1862,  159.— Ali.kn,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  77  (Massachusetts,  perhaps 
breeding). — Couks,  ibid,  v,  1868,  295  (New  England,  in  summer)  -Dress., 
Ibis,  1866,  37  (Texas).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  178  (Guatemala).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  Y.  vii,  272  (Cuba);  viii,  1866,  294;  ix,  210  (Yucatan).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1868,  31  (in  summer).— Ma yn..  Guide,  1870,  141.— Allen.,  Bull.M.C.Z.ii,  1871, 
356  (Florida,  resident).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  97  (Arizona);  1871,  32 
(North  Carolina,  breeding  and  resident). — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10.— Mkrr..  U. 
8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  700  (Utah  and  Idaho).— Rii>GW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x, 
1874,  384  (Illinois). 

nut  cra89iro8tri8f  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1816,  406. 

iktmia  atlanticaj  Rafinesque,  Joum.  Phvs.  Ixxxviii,  1819,417. 

)>Umm8  gpeculiferusj  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  351.— Pi'cn.,  R-  and  M.  Z.  iii,  1851,  569. 

»6.— Temperate  North  America,  north  to  56^,  but  chiefly  United  States.  Breeds 
ighoat  its  United  States  range.  Resident  in  the  Southern  States.  Common  in 
Dterior,  but  more  so  along  the  coast.  West  Indies.  Central  and  South  America 
z.,  Om.  Bras.  309).    Accidental  in  Europe  (Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  311). 

ntCRant  Warren^e  Expeditian. — 5434,  Medicine  Creek  ;  8998, (no  label). 

far  jEi:p«K«ow«.— 59870,  Colorado ;  61638-9,  Salt  Lake,  Utah ;  62358,  N.  Fork,  Idaho. 
fc  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

de  Willet  is  distributed  across  North  America ;  but,  unlike  many  of 
lilies,  its  northern  dispersion  is  restricted,  and  it  breeds  anywhere 
le  United  States  in  suitable  resorts.  1  have  found  it  wherever  I 
3  been  in  the  United  States.  There  were  a  few  on  the  Upper  Rio 
nde  when  I  crossed  that  river  in  June,  1864,  and  during  the  same 
th  I  saw  many  more  westward,  in  New  Mexico,  especially  along  the 
i  River,  where  I  am  sure  they  were  breeding.  Some  resided  in  a 
shy  tract  near  Fort  Whipple,  in  Arizona.  Others  occurred  to  me 
ane  and  July  in  Eastern  Dakota.  On  the  North  Carolina  coast  I 
id  the  bird  breeding  in  gi*eat  numbers  in  the  marshy  flats  just  bstck 
be  beach  in  May  and  June. 

le  nest  is  placed  near  the  water  of  some  secluded  pool,  or  in  the 

)t  of  a  marsh,  whether  fre^h  or  salt,  in  a  tussock  of  grass  or  rushes. 

a  rnde  structure,  of  the  simplest  materials,  raised  a  little  way  from 

p^roand,  and  with  a  shallow  indentation.    The  eggs  are  very  vari- 

in  all  respects.    As  to  size  and  shape,  the  following  measurements 

r  the  differences:  1.90  by  1.45;  1.95  by  1.50;  2.00  by  1.50;  2.05  by 

;  2.12  by  1.50 ;  averaging  about  2.00  by  1.50.    They  are  less  point- 

pyriform  than  the  eggs  of  the  smaller  Tattlers  and  Sandpipers. 

ground  is  sometimes  brownish-olive,  or  drab,  or  day-color ;  some- 

8,  again,  quite  buffy -brown;  in  a  few  cases  greenish  or  grayish- 

«.    The  spotting  is  bold  and  distinct,  but  little  massed  even  at  the 

ter  end,  where,  though  the  spots  are  largest  and  most  numerous, 

generally  remain  distinct.    The  spots  are  mostly  clean-edged  and 

p,  of  moderate  size,  but  sometimes  quite  fine  and  scratchy.    They 

of  various  umber-brown  shades,  and  accompanied  with  the  usual 

•lete  shell-markings. 

nder  ordinary  circumstances  Willets  are  notoriously  restless,  wary, 
noisy  birds;  but  their  nature  is  changed,  or,  at  any  rate,  held  in 
raoce,  during  and  for  a  short  time  alter  incubation.  They  cease 
r  cries,  groT  less  uneasy,  become  gentle,  if  still  suspicions,  and  may 
orally  be  seen  stalking  quietly  about  the  nest.  When  Willets  are 
id  in  that  humor — absent-minded,  as.  it  were,  absorbed  m  \fe^<^\\wv 
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upon  their  engrossing  daties,  and  unlikely  to  observe  anything  not  di- 
rectly in  front  of  their  bill — it  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  they  have  a 
nest  hard  by.  It  is  the  same  with  Avocets,  and  probably  many  other 
waders.  During  incubation  the  bird  that  is  "off  duty"  (both  parents 
are  said  to  take  turns  at  this)  almost  always  indulges  in  revery,  doabt- 
less  rose  tinted,  and  becomes  in  a  corresponding  degree  oblivions  too^^ 
ward  things.  If  then  they  are  not  set  upon  in  a  manner  entirely  too 
rude  and  boisterous,  the  inquiring  ornithologist  couhl  desire  no  better 
opportunity  than  he  will  have  to  observe  their  every  motion  and  atti- 
tude. But  once  let  them  become  thoroughly  alarmed  by  too  open  ap- 
proach, particularly  if  the  setting  bird  be  driven  from  her  nest,  and  the 
scene  quickly  shifts  5  there  is  a  great  outcry,  violent  protest  and  tamolt, 
where  was  quietude.  Other  pairs,  nesting  near  by,  join  their  cries  till 
the  confusion  becomes  general.  But  now,  again,  their  actions  are  not 
those  they  would  show  at  other  times ;  for,  instead  of  flying  off  with  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  to  put  distance  between  them  and  danger, 
they  are  held  by  some  fascination  to  the  spot,  and  hover  around,  wheel- 
ing about,  flying  in  circles  a  little  ways  to  return  again,  with  unremit- 
ting clamor.  They  may  be  only  too  easily  destroyed  under  such  circum- 
stances, provided  the  ornithologist  can  lay  aside  his  scruples  and  steel 
himself  against  sympathy. 

The  half- webbing  of  the  toes  renders  this  species  something  of  a  swim- . 
mer,  if  necessity  arise;  but  it  only  takes  to  water  beyond  its  depth 
under  urgent  circumstances.    In  size  as  well  as  in  plumage  it  is  very 
variable ;  the  length  of  the  legs,  particularly,  varies  in  different  indi- 
viduals to  a  surprising  degree. 

V 

TOTANUS  MELANGLEUCUS,  (Gm.)  Vieill. 
Greater  Telltale ;  Greater  Tellowshanks ;  Tattler. 

Scolopax  melanoUucaf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  659. — Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 723. 

Totanus  nwlanoleucuSf  Vieill.,  Noqv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1816. — Light.,  Vera.  1823,  No. 
750.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  ;m ;  List,  1838,  51.— Aup.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  183<3,68,pl 
308.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  99.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  96- 
Hkerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  65.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  258.— F1N8CH,  Abb.  Nat 
iii,  1872,  63.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  384. 

Gamhetta  melanoleuca^  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendas,  1856,  p.  7-. — Bn.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 731.-  • 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  242.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric  Rep.  1^» 
No.  215.— C0UE8  &  PiiENT.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  416.— Hayd.,  Rep.  186^,  174.- 
Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  129.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inet.  iii,  1*2, 153 
(Maine,  in  summer).— Allen,  thid.  iv,  1864,  77. — McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866, 93.- 
CouES,  ibid.  V,  1868,  295.-COUE8,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  234  (Labrador);  1*6, 
98  (Arizona);  1871,  32  (North  Carolina).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  38  (TeMs)- 
CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  122.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866,  294;  iXi 
1868,  141  (Costa  Rica).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  31.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.Chic. 
Aca<l.  i,  1869,  292  (Alaska).- Mayn.,  Guide,  1870. 141.— Allen,  B11ILM.C.Z. 
ii,  1871,  356  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872,  182.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1?70, 
466.— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  700  (Wyoming).— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1871.— TbippBi 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  241.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10. 

Scolopax  vociferuSj  WiLSy  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813,  57,  pi.  58,  f.  5. 

Totanus  vociferua^  Sab.,  Frank.  Journ.  687.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  389.— Ncrr., 
Man.  ii,  1834,  148.— Aud.,  Syn.  18.39,  244 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  316,  pi.  345,-G*' 
B.  L.  I.  1844,  252.— Putx.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217.— Trippe,  ibid,  vi,  1671, 
119.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  4:?8. 

ToianuB  sasashew,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1816. 

Tetanus  chilensiSy  Philippi. 

Extralimital  quotations  are :  Ecuador,  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  461 :  Guatemala,  SCL,iT^ 
i,  1859,  229 ;  Carthagena,  Cass.,  Pr.  Pliila.  Acad.  1860, 195 ;  Cuba,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  351; 
Orisaba,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,253;  Jamaica,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  80;  La  Plata,  BUB*-» 
Reise,  603 ;  Chili,  Pblz.,  Novara  Reise,  131 ;  Phil.,  Cat.  35;  Bahama$,  Bry.,  Pr.  Boit 
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goc.  1867,  69;  Buenos  JtfreSy  Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  144 ;  PerUf  Scl.  &  Salv.,  P. 
Z.  &  1869, 156  J  i&itn*  BaWAo/oiwcir,  Suxd.,  Ofv.  Vet.  1869,  588;  Brazil,  Pelz.,  Orn.  308. 

Bdb,-^The  Western  Hemisphere.    In  the  United  States,  chiefly  migratory,  and  in 
winter.    Breeds  mostly  in  high  latitudes.    Abundant. 

List  of  specimens. 


19305 

194 

Big  Sandy  Fork. 

w    •    •    • 

Sept.  30, 1860 

G.  H.  Trook. 

15.00 

25.00 

8.00 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 4860,  Saint  Joseph's,  Missouri ;  5435,  Fort  Berthold, 
Dakota. 

LaJter  Expeditions,— G0I2I^-'^ ;  60776-84,  61104-6,  62360,  various  Wyoming  localities. 

Occurs  wherever  there  is  water  throughout  the  Missouri  region ;  espe- 
cially numerous  during  the  migration,  and  in  some  places  one  of  the 
most  abundant  of  all  the  waders.    The  eggs  I  have  never  seen. 

TOTANUS  FLAVIPES,  (Gm.)  Yieill. 
Lesser  Telltale ;  Lesser  Tellowshanks, 

Seolopaxflavipes,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  659.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  723.— WiLS., 
Am.  Om.  vii,  1813,  55,  pi.  58,  4. 

Tetanus  flavipes,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1816,  400.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  324;  List, 
1838,  51.— Sab.,  Frank.  Jouru.  6a?.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  390.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  152.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  573;  v,  586;  1)1.228; 
Syn.  1839,  243 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  313,  pi.  344.— Gm.,  B.  L.  1. 1H44, 2.50.— WooDH., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  99.— Moschl.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  335  (Greenland).— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  i,  1856,  217. — Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861  (Greenland). — Yarii.,  Br.  Birds,  ii, 
637  (England).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  98  (California  and  Oregon).— 
MiLNER,  Zool.  la'Ve,  p.  5958  (England).- Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 438.— Newt., 
P.  Z.  S.  1867,  166,  pi.  15,  f.  5  (egg).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 119.— 
RODD,  Zool.  1871,  2807  (England).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  259.— Ridgw.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  X,  1874,  384. 

Ganibettaflavipes,  Bp.,  C.  R.  1856.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  732.— Wheat.,  Oliio  Agric.  Rep. 
1860,  No.  216.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  416.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  ix,  1862, 129. — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  153  (Maine,  perhaps  hreed- 
ing).— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  77.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  93.— Coues,  ibid,  v, 
1868,  295.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  38  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 
122.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  32.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  1861,334  (Panama); 
viii,  1864,  101  (Sombrero) ;  viii,  1866,  294  (New  York) ;  ix,  1868,  141  (Costa 
Rica) ;  ibid.  210  (Yucatan).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  32.— Daij.  «fc  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1809,  292  (Alaska).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  141.— Allen,  Bull  M. 
C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  356  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872,  182  (Colorado  and  Utah).— Stev.,  U.  S. 
(}eol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming).— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1871  — Tiuppe, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  241  (Iowa).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10. 

^tauMs  natator  et  fiisoocapillus,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet  d'Hist.  Nat.  1816. 

* leucopygay  Illger."    (Gray.) 

.  Bxtralimital  quotations  are:  Oaxaca^  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  393;  Guatemalay  Scl.,  Ibis, 
*>  1859,  229 ;  Santa  Cruz,  Newt.,  ibid.  251 ;  Carihagena,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860, 
*%;  Cii6a,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  352;  Ecuador,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  290;  Brazil,  Reinh., 
/iddensk.  Meddel.  1870,  37:  La  Plata,  Burm.,  Reise,  503 ;  Bah<imas,  Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
*5^,  69 ;  Mcxiana,  Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 592 ;  Buenos  Ayres,  ibid.  1868, 144  ;  Chili, 
fptL,,  Cat.  35 ;  Saint  BartJwlomew,  Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Acad.  1869,  588 ;  Great  Britain, 
^RT.,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  137  ;  Peru,  Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  310. 

Bab. — Western  Hemisphere.  Breeds  from  the  Northern  States  northward.  Many 
^Qter  in  the  Southern  States.    Accidental  in  Europe. 

lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. — 4861,  Council  Blulfs  (omitted  irom  Hayden's  Report). 
^  Later  Expeditions. — 59869,  Soda  Springs,  Colorado ;  60304-9,  Bitter  Cottonwood  and 
^  Bont6  Creek;  60785,  North  Platte. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Occars  with  the  preceding,  nnder  similar  couditions,  aud  in  equal 
abundance. 

This  species  appears  to  be  more  niimerons  and  generally  distributed 
*^^  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  than  on  the  Pacific  side,  where,  however, 
^  doubt  of  its  occurrence  is  no  longer  entertained. 

32 
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The  Yellowsbank,  so  far  as  known,  nests  only  in  high  latitudes.   The 
eggs  are  deposited  on  the  ground,  in  a  little  depression,  lined  with  a 
few  dried  leaves  or  grasses.    They  are  three  or  four  in  number,  narrowly 
and  pointedly  pyriform,  measuring  from  1.58  by  1.18,  to  1.78  by  1.15  j 
the  longest  eggs  not  being  always  also  the  broadest.    The  ground  is  a 
clean  clay-color,  sometimes  tending  more  to  buflfy  or  creamy,  sometimes 
rather  to  light  brown.    The  marking  is  bold  and  heavy,  but  presents 
the  customary  great  diversity,  some  eggs  being  very  heavily  splashed 
with  blotches  confluent  about  the  larger  end,  while  others  have  smaller 
clean-edged  spots  all  over  the  surface.    The  markings  are  rich  umber- 
brown,  often  tending  to  chocolate,  sometimes  almost  blackish.    The 
paler  shell-markings  are  usually  numerous  and  noticeable.    An  occa- 
sional "  albino"  egg  is  seen,  whitish,  with  scarcely  any  markings.    All 
the  many  eggs  examined  are  from  Arctic  America. 

TOTANUS  SOLITARIUS,  (Wils.)  And. 
Solitary  Tattler ;  Wood  Tattler* 

Tringa  ochropus  var.  /3,  Lath.,  Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  730. 

THnga  soHtariay  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  53,  pi.  58,  f.  3. 

Toiamis  soJitariuSf  AuD.,  SyD.  1839,  *242 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  309,  pi.  343.— GiR,  B.LI. 
1844,  256.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  vi,  1871, 
119.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Kep.  1864,  438.— ScnL.,  M.  P.-B.  Scolop.  1862,p.73.-GiaY, 
Ibis,  1870,  292  ;  B.  West  Scotland,  295.— Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  137.-Col'KS, 
Key,  1872,  259. 

Ehyacophihis  soUtariuSy  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  733. — Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep. 
IHGO,  No.  217.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  Ib61,  416.— Hayd.,  Kep.  1865?, 
174.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  129.— Vkrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  l*^ 
l.^N^.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  77.— Coles,  ibid,  v,  1868,  295.— Coles,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  xii,  1868,  122.— Coles,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  98  (Arizona) ;  1871, 32 (North 
Carolina).- TuRNR.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  32  (May  to  Sept.).— Dress.,  Ibis,  lri66,3^ 
(Matamoras,  summer).— La wr.,  Ann.  Lye.  18(51,  334  (Panama)  ;  viii,  1866,294; 
ix,  1868, 141  (Costa Rica).— DALL&  BANN.,Tr. Chic.  Acud.i.  18()9,292(Ala8ka).- 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 182  (Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Wvoniinf;).— Tripp? 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  241  (Iowa).- Ma YN.,  Guide,  1870,  141;  IV.  Bost.  Soc. 
1871  (New  Hampshire,  hreeding).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10  (Kansas,  rare).- 
Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming). 

Totanus  ch1oropu8  var.  eoHtarius^  Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  384- 

Totanus  chloropygiua,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Uist  Nat.  vi,  1816,  401.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils- 
1825,  No.  210  ;  Syn.  1828,  325  ;  List,  1838,  51.— Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  It^!' 
393.— Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  521.-Nltt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  159.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.i". 
1835,  576  ;  V,  583 ;  pi.  289. 

Bhyavophilu»  chJorojyygiuSj  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  1856. 

Totamits  gJareola,  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  vii,  1825,  57. 

ToianuH  macropteray  Spix,  A  v.  Bras,  ii,  18i25,  76,  92. 

"  (!)  Totanus  caligatuSy  LiCiiT."    (Gray.) 

"  Jota*iw»<7M/fa/M«,  Illiger."    (Gray.) 
Additional  quotations.— C\u.,    J.  f.    O.    iv,    352   (Cuba).— SCL.,    P.    Z.   8.  1861,  80 

(Jamaica).— Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  257  (Santa  Cruz).— Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  1869,  &» 

(Saint  Bartholomew ).—ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  310  (Cordova) ;  1860,  254  (Orizaba);  1**' 

178  (citv  of  Mexico);  1867,  592  (Mexiana).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,461  (Ecuador).-8a., 

Ibis,  i,  1859,  229  (Guatemala).— ScL.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  18(56,  199  (Eastern  Pern);  l^J- 

979 ;  1868,  169  (Venezuela);  1869,  598  (Peru) ;  1872,  309  (Peru).— Pei-z.,  Om.  Bni8.31». 

Hab. — Western  Hemisphere.    Accidental  in  Europe.    North  to  Alaska.    Breeds  »J 
Northern  Duited  States  and  northward,  if  not  also  throughout  most  of  it«  Unit*" 


Missouri. 
Latti'  Expeditions.— 60270-^j  60773,  Camp  Raynolds  and  Fort  Fettermau,  Wyoming- 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

In  most  of  the  United  States  this  is  a  bird  of  passage,  chiefly  observed 
in  the  spring  and  fall,  bat  I  am  satisfied  that  it  breeds,  in  snitabl^ 
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368,  over  a  much  more  extensive  area  than  is  generally  supposed, 
eed  little  has  been  put  on  record,  or  apparently  known,  respecting 
breeding  resorts.  Wilson  says  that  it  breeds  on  mountains  in  Penn- 
rania,  and  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  In  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
1  in  nearly  correspondent  latitudes  in  the  West,  I  have  shot  birds  in 
^8t  so  young  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  were  bred 
he  vicinity.  Mr.  Maynard  makes  substantially  the  same  observation 
at  the  Franconia  Mountains,  in  2^ew  Hampshire ;  and  I  have  found 
iig  birds  in  July  in  Northern  Dakota,  about  the  pools  of  Turtle 
DOtain.  In  the  Carolinas  I  only  observed  it  during  the  migration, 
agh  Professor  Gibbes  marks  it  as  resident.  It  seems  to  be  very 
ring  and  secretive  in  its  habits  during  the  breeding  season,  which 
IT,  perhaps,  in  pari,  account  for  the  lack  of  observations  respecting  it 
•his  season.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  re- 
cted  in  its  northern  dispersion,  for  it  occurs  on  the  Yukon,  where, 
ordiug  to  Mr.  Dall,  it  arrives  early  in  May.  Other  writers  give  it 
n  various  portions  of  the  fur  countries. 

'he  only  eggs  supposed  to  be  of  the  Solitary  Tattler  1  have  seen,  are 
►  in  the  Smithsonian  collection  from  Cleveland,  Ohio  (Dr.  Kirtland). 
)  size  is  1.50  by  1.05 ;  the  shape  ordinarily  pyriform.  The  ground  is 
^colored,  without  olivaceous  or  other  shade.  The  markings  are 
.vy  and  numerous  on  the  larger  half  of  the  egg,  smaller  and  fewer 
jwhere.  They  are  very  dark — quite  blackish-brown — lacking  the 
[htest  shade  of  the  rich  umber  or  chocolate  which  most  waders  show- 
re  or  less  evidently.  The  shell-spots  are  similarly  of  a  darker  neutral 
;  than  usual.  The  identification  of  these  eggs,  however,  is  open  to 
istion :  they  may  be  those  of  the  Killdeer. 

^bout  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Solitary  Tattler  is  very  common  indeed 
certain  seasons.  It  arrives  from  the  South  late  in  April,  and  for  two 
)k8  or  so  is  to  be  found  in  all  suitable  situations ;  then  none  are  to 
seen,  excei)t  a  few  straggling  young  just  at  the  end  of  summer,  until 
)  in  September ;  when,  after  an  equally  late  sojourn,  the  birds  pass 

In  the  Carolinas  I  have  seen  them  nearly  a  month  earlier  in  the 
ing.  They  differ  from  most  of  their  relatives  in  their  choice  of 
ling-grounds,  or  of  places  where  they  usually  alight  to  rest  while 
noting;  a  difference  accompanied,  I  suppose,  by  a  corresponding 
iificatiou  in  diet.  Their  favorite  resorts  are  the  margins  of  small, 
gnant  pools,  fringed  with  rank  grass  and  weeds;  the  miry,  tide-water 
Aes  that  intersect  marshes ;  and  the  soft,  oozy  depressions  in  low 
idows  and  watery  savannas.  They  frequent,  also,  the  interior  of 
3d8  not  too  thick,  and  collect  there  about  the  rain-i)uddles,  the  water 
^hich  is  delayed  in  sinking  by  the  matted  layer  of  decaying  leaves  that 
ers  the  ground.  After  heavy  rains  I  have  seen  them  running  about 
5  6ras8  Plovers,  on  open,  level  commons,  covered  only  with  short 
t   They  also  have  a  fancy,  shared  by  few  birds  except  the  Titlarks, 

the  pools  of  liquid  manure  usually  found  in  some  out  of  the  way 
ce  upon  the  thritty  farmer's  premises.  They  find  abundant  food  in 
these  places ;  aquatic  insects  of  all  sorts,  and  especially  their  curious 
r»,  worms,  ^ubs,  and  perhaps  the  smallest  sorts  of  molluscs;  with 
these,  they  also  take  into  their  gizzards  a  quantity  of  sand  and 
vel,  to  help  along  the  grinding  process.  With  food  to  be  had  in  such 
ity  with  little  labor,  the  birds  become,  particularly  in  the  fall, 
:6mely  fat. 
hey  cannot  be  said  with  entire  propriety  to  be  "  solitary,''  though 

name  is  well  enough  to  indicate  less  social  propensities  than  most 
he  waders  possess.    I  generally  found  from  two  or  three  to  half  a 
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dozen  together ;  frequently  only  one  at  a  time ;  occasionally,  but  no^  ^ 
often,  upwards  of  a  score,  that  seemed,  however,  to  be  drawn  togethei^^^ 
by  their  common  tastes  in  the  matter  of  feeding-grounds,  rather  tba^ 
by  any  gregarious  instinct.     They  are,  moreover,  pretty  exclusive 
their  own  set;  rather  declining  than  encouraging  familiarity  on  t 
part  of  other  waders ;  though  the  Peetweets  and  others  sometim 
intrude  hoydenish  society  upon  the  more  sedate  and  aristocratic  me^Li/. 
bers  of  the  long-legged  circle.    They  should  rightly,  however,  ratl^c^r 
embrace,  than  merely  endure  such  company,  for  they  are  of  easy-goin  g-^ 
contemplative  natures,  and  their  sharper-eyed  associates  often  do  th^m 
good  service  in  sounding  alarms. 

These  Tattlers  indulge  on  all  occasions  a  propensity  for  nodding,  lil'e 
Lord  Burleigh  or  the  Chinese  mandarins  in  front  of  tea  shops;  sod 
when  they  see  something  they  cannot  quite  make  out,  seem  to  reason 
with  themselves,  and  finally  come  to  a  conclusion  in  this  way;  impress- 
ing themselves  heavily  with  a  sense  of  their  own  logic.    They  go  through 
the  bowing  exercise  with  a  gravity  that  may  quite  upset  that  of  a  disin- 
terested spectator,  and  yet  all  through  the  perlbrmance,  so  ludicrous  in 
itself,  contrive  to  i)reserve  something  of  the  passive  sedateness  that 
marks  all  their  movements.    This  bobbing  of  the  head  and  foreparts  is 
the  correspondent  and  counterpart  of  the  still  more  curious  actions  of 
the  Spotted  Tattlers,  or  **  Tip-ups,"  as  they  are  aptly  called,  from  this 
circumstance ;  a  queer  balancing  of  the  body  upon  the  legs,  constituting 
an  amusement  of  which  these  last-named  birds  are  extremely  fond.  As 
often  as  the  Tip-up,  or  "Teeter- tail,''  as  it  is  also  called,  stops  in  its  pur- 
suit of  insects,  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  lowered  a  little,  the  head 
drawn  in,  the  legs  slightly  bent,  whilst  the  hinder  parts  and  tail  are 
alternately  hoisted  with  a  peculiar  jerk,  and  drawn  down  again,  with 
the  regularity  of  clock-work.     The  movement  is  more  conspicuous  in 
the  upward  than  in  the  downward  part  of  the  performance ;  as  if  the 
tail  were  spring-hinged,  in  constant  danger  of  flying  up,  and  needing 
constant  presence  of  mind  to  keep  it  down.    It  is  amusing  to  see  an  old 
male  in  the  breeding  season  busy  with  this  operation.    Upon  some  rock 
jutting  out  of  the  water  he  stands,  swelling  with  amorous  pride  and 
self-sufficiency,  puffing  out  his  plumage  till  he  looks  twice  as  big  as 
natural,  facing  about  on  his  narrow  pedestal,  and  bowing  with  his  hinder 
parts  to  all  points  of  the  compass.    A  sensitive  and  fastidious  person 
might  see  something  derisive,  if  not  actually  insulting,  in  this,  and  feel 
as  Crusoe  may  be  presumed  to  have  felt  when  the  savages  who  attacked 
his  ship  in  canoes  showed  the  signs  of  contumaceous  scorn  that  DeFoe 
records.    But  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  feel  offended,  since  this  is 
only  the  entirely  original  and  peculiar  way  the  Tip-up  has  of  conducting 
his  courtships.    Ornithologists  are  not  agreed  upon  the  useful  puri)0se 
subserved  in  this  way,  and  have  as  yet  failed  to  account  for  the  extraor 
dinary  performance.    The  Solitary  Tattlers,  that  we  have  lost  sight  of 
for  a  moment,  are  fond  of  standing  motionless  in  the  water  when  th^J 
have  satisfied  their  hunger,  or  of  wading  about,  up  to  their  bellies,  wi^^ 
slow,  measured  steps.    If  startled  at  such  times,  they  rise  easily  a^fl 
lightly  on  wing,  fly  rather  slowly  a  little  distance  with  daiigling  leS? 
and  outstretched  neck,  to  soon  realight  and  look  about  with  a  da«^ 
expression.    Just  as  their  feet  touch  the  ground,  the  long,  pointed  wing® 
are  lifted,  till  their  tips  nearly  meet  above,  and  are  then  deliberately 
folded.    The  Esquimaux  Curlews  and  some  other  birds  have  the  sac^® 
habit.    The  Tattlers  are  unusually  silent  birds;  but  when  suddeO^J 
alarmedy  they  utter  a  low  and  rather  pleasing  whistle  as  they  fly  off,  ^ 
eren  without  moving. 
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lese  birds  seem  rather  delicate  of  body,  and  may  be  killed  with  a 
ti  of  shot.  I  have  frequently  brought  them  down,  particularly  when 
were  on  wing,  with  the  sides  of  the  body  therefore  unprotected  by 
ig  feathers,  at  very  long  range,  and  with  shot  so  fine  that  it  would 
lave  mutilated  a  Warbler  at  half  the  distance.  I  think  they  differ 
ieably  in  this  respect  from  the  majority  of  w^aders,  which  require 
>  pretty  bard  hit ;  the  Peetweets,  in  particular,  are  rather  tough 
I  tor  their  size.  Neither  do  they  attempt  to  escape,  when  wounded, 
Iving,  at  which  the  last-named  is  expert  under  similar  circumstances. 
^8t  such  has  been  my  experience,  which  1  am  the  more  careful  to 
,  since  others  have  stated  just  the  contrary.  I  think  them  gentle 
5,  almost  like  Doves  among  their  kind.  They  yield  captives  with- 
I.  struggle.  They  show  concern  and  sympathy  for  a  dead  or  wounded 
•ade.  I  have  seen  them  gather  around  to  gaze  upon  one  of  their 
ber  that  had  fallen,  so  taken  up  with  whatever  their  emotions  were 
they  quite  forgot  they  were  in  like  danger.  Though  under  some 
imstances  rather  watchful,  they  sometimes  show  a  curious  insou- 
^  that  borders  on  what  might  be  called  stupidity,  and  is  quite  a 
rent  thing  from  the  reckless  familiarity  of  such  birds,  for  example, 
le  timid  yet  confiding  little  Sandpeeps.  An  illustration  may  stand 
Dod  stead  of  further  explanation.  Ouce  coming  up  to  a  fence  that 
t  past  a  little  pool,  and  peeping  through  the  slats,  I  saw  eight 
lers  of  this  species  wading  about  in  the  shallow  water,  searching 
food.  I  pulled  trigger  on  one ;  the  others  set  up  a  simultaneous 
ry,  and  I  expected  them,  of  course,  to  fly  off,  but  they  presently 
ted  down  and  began  feediug  again.  Without  moving  from  my 
e,  I  fired  three  times  more,  killing  a  single  bird  at  each  discharge; 
no  effect  upon  the  survivors,  except  ««  before.  Then  I  climbed 
'  the  fence,  and  stood  in  full  view  of  the  four  remaining  birds;  they 
3ly  flapped  to  the  further  side  of  the  pool,  and  stood  still  looking  at 
nodding  away,  as  if  agreed  that  the  whole  thing  was  very  singular. 
)od  and  deliberately  loaded  and  tired  three  times  more,  taking  one 
.  each  time ;  and  it  was  only  as  I  was  ramming  another  charge,  that 
sole  surviving  bird  concluded  to  make  off,  which  he  did,  I  will  add 
nstice  to  his  wits,  in  a  great  hurry.  The  seven  birds  were  all  lulled 
1  mustard  seed,  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  paces. 

TRINGOIDES  MACULAEIUS,  (Linn.)  Gray. 

Spotted  Sandpiper. 

iga  maculariOf  Lixn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  249  (based  on  Tringa  mactilata^  Edw.,  ii,  139, 
pi.  277,  fig.  2;  Turdua  aqnaticuSf  Biass.,  v,  255).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  ITBS,  672.— 
Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  734  {Spotted  Sandpiper  of  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No.  385;  Gen. 
Syn.  V,  179).— Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  60,  pi.  59,  fig.  1. 

mu8  macularivsy  Temm.,  Man.  1815,  422 ;  ii,  1820,  650.— Boik,  Isis,  1822, 560.— Fi.EM., 
Br.  An.  103.— Jenyns,  Man.  199.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  44.— Brehm,  V.  D.  646.— 
Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  211 ;  Svn.  1828.  325.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 162.— AUD., 
Orn.  Biog.  iv,  18.38,  81,  pi.  310;'Syn.  18.39,  242;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  303,  pi.  342.— 
GiR.,  B.  L  I.  1844,  257.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217.— Ho V,  Smith's  Rep. 
1864,  4:?8.— Tkippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  119. 

itw  maculariusj  Boie,  Isis,  1826,  979.— Naum.,  V.  D.  viii,  1836,  34,  pi.  195.— Bp.,  List, 
1838,  51.— Keys.  &  Bl.V8.,  Wirb.  Eur.  73.— Sciil.,  M.  P.-B.  Scolopacea,  83.— 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  63. 

VoWw  maculaHiis,  Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  574.— WooDU.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  ia'>3,  99.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  185H,  735.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasb.  Ter.  1860,  244.— Coues, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  235  (Labrador,  breeding) ;  18()6,  98  (Arizona}.— Hayd., 
Rep.  1862, 174.— Oress.,  Ibis,  186(),  3S  (Texas).- Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad. 
1869,  293  (Alaska).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  139.— Alij^x,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
356;  iii,  1872,  182  (mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to  13,000  iwV^.— ^t^n  .,  \5k .  ^ 
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Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  466.--Mfhr.,  ihid.  1872,  701.— Trippe,  Pr.  Boet  Soc.  xt, 
1872,  241.— -Ajken,  ibid.  210.— Snow,  B.  Kaos.  1873, 10.— CouES,  Key,  1872,260, 
fig.  172  ;  and  of  most  lote  United  States  writers. 

TiingoidcH  hypohucm  var.  maculnrinn^  Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  1874,  38-4. 

Tringites  macularius,  SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  309  (Peru). 

Trimja  notata,  IrxUiER.     (Gray.) 

Aciitis  notata  et  wiedi,  Br.     {Gray.) 

Other  quotatioiis.—ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  460  (Ecnador,  winter) ;  I860,  254  (Orizaba)- 
1807,  502  (Mexiana);  18<)8,  629  (Venezuela) ;  Ibis,  i,  1859,  230  (Guatemala).— Lawiu 
Ann.  Lve.  1861,  334  (Panama);  ibid.  1868,  142  (Costa  Rica).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  iV 
(Cuba).— Newt..  Ibis,  i,  1859, 257  (Santa  Cruz).— Buy.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1866 (Porto  Rico).-- 
ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  80  (Jamaica).— Taylor,  Ibis,  18(>4,  93  (Tiinidad).-SLXi).,  Ofv.  Ve- 
Ak.  1869,  587  (St.  Bartholomew).— Piciz.,  Oju.  Bras.  309  (Brazil).— Gould,  B.  Enr.  !-;>, 
317  (Europe).— N A UM.,  Vog.  pi.  195  (Europe).— H.UIT.,  Br.  Birds,  139  (Great  Britain 
numerous  iustances,  with  tno  references). 

Uab. — North  America  at  large.  Breeds  nearly  throughout  its  North  American  ran^ 
Winters  in  the  Southern  States  and  beyond.  Central  and  South  Americii,  to  Bra  .^ 
West  Indies.    Casual  in  Europe.    (No  Greenland  record.) 

Liift  of  specimens. 
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Lieutenant  JVan'en^s  Expedition. — 8995,  Loup  Fork;  5439,  Knife  River;  5440,  mouth 
Powder  Kiver. 

Later  Expeditions.— ^dmS,  Middle  Park,  Colorado ;  60374-75,  Fort  Fetterman ;  60788, 
North  Platte;  61160,  Wyoming;  62359.  Idaho. 

Although  reaching  high  latitudes,  such  as  that  of  the  Yukon,  this 
little  species,  uulike  most  of  its  allies,  breeds  with  equal  readiuess 
almost  throughout  the  country,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  roost 
abundant  of  its  tribe.  It  nests  in  a  field  or  orchard,  generally  near 
water,  laying  four  creamy  or  clay-colored  eggs,  blotched  with  blackisb- 
brown  and  neutral  tint.  From  the  Southern  States,  where  it  spends  the 
winter,  as  it  also  does  much  further  south,  it  reaches  the  Middle  dis- 
tricts about  the  15th  of  April,  and  is  found  along  the  streams  and  ponds 
ot  the  interior,  as  well  as  on  the  coast.  Many  stop  to  breed  all  along 
the  line  of  migration,  while  others  pass  on  at  least  to  Labrador.  Eg?s 
may  be  fountl  all  through  June  and  July,  according  to  latitude,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  more  than  one  brood  may  be  raised. 

According  to  Mr.  Trippe,  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  this  is  tbe 
only  species  of  its  family  that  is  abundant  throughout  the  summer.  It 
arrives  at  Idaho  Springs  early  in  May,  leaving  in  September.  It  pushes 
up  all  the  larger  streams  to  an  altitude  of  8,000  or  9,000  feet,  and  even, 
occasionally,  to  the  shores  of  the  lakes  near  the  timber-line. 

ACTITUEUS  BARTRAMIUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
Bartramian  Sandpiper  or  Tattler;  Upland  Ploven 

Tringa  bartramia,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  63,  pi.  59,  fig.  2.— AuD.,  Svn.  1839,231;  B. 
Am.  V,  1842,  248,  pi.  '327.— GiH.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  226  (breeding  in  Peunsylvanja 
and  Illinois).— PrxN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216.— TrarPE,  ibid,  vi,  1?^1,  l*^ 
(Minnesota,  abundant). 

7rinffa  (Euliga)  bartramia,  Nun.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  168.  ., 

Totanus  bartramius,  Tkmm.,  Man.  ii,  1820,  650.— Bp.,  Obe.  WHs.  1825,  No.  209;  Syn.  1*°' 
202.— Sw.  &  Kicii.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  391  (Saskatchewan).— Aid.,  Om.  Biog.i*» 
183*^,  24,  pi.  303.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri). 

Actiturus  bartraminK,  Bp.,  Saggio,  1831 ;  List,  1838, 51.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 737.— WhEaT^ 
Ohio  Ajuric.  Kep.  No.  219.— CoUES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 416  (Washing 
ton,  summer).— ILv YD.,  Rep.  1862,  174.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  le(^2,i*' 
(Maine,  summer).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  1.53  (Maine,  hriied\n$)-r 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  78  (Massachusetts,  breeding.)— CouES,  t6id.  v,  1S86,  *» 
(New  England,  summer).— MclLWit.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  93  (Canada  West,  unooift- 
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mon).— Lawr.,  Aud.  Lye.  1861, 334  (Panama);  186P,  141  (Costa Rica);  viii,  1866, 
294  (New  York).— SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  230  (Guatemala).— Dress.,  ibid.  1866,  33 
(Texas).- Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  418  (Cuba).— Scl.,  P.Z.  S.  1860, 253  (Orizaba) ;  1866, 
567  (Ucayali  River) ;  1867, 979  (Peru);  1868, 169  (Veuezuela);  1869, 598  (Peru).— 
Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  124  (Colvillo  Bay).— Reinu.,  Vid.  Med.  Nat.  For.  , 
1870,  38  (Brazil).— BuRM.,  Reise,  503  (La  Plata).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii, 
1868,  123  (South  Carolina,  migratory).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc;  i,  1868,  501 
(Iowa).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  (^hic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  293  (Fort  Yukon).— Turnb., 
B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  32  (April  to  September).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1H70,  141  (Massachu- 
setts, breedinj;).— AiXEN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 182  (Kansas  and  Colorado). — 
Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 241  (Iowa,  breeding).— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873, 10 
(Kansas,  breeding). — HART.,Br.Bird8, 1872, 137  (Great  Britain,  four  instances). — 
COUES,  Key,  1872,  260.— Scl.  &  «alv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  309  (Peru).— Ridgw.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  X,  1874,  384  (Illinois). 

Ticidea  bartramiuify  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  — . — Woodh.  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  99  (Ar- 
kansas).—Pkijc.,  Om.  Bras.  310  (Brazil). 

joid€8  (Bariramia)  bartramiuSj  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  46,  No.  10281. 

if  bartramiuSy  SciiL.,  M.  P.-B.  ScolopaceHy  78. 

^a  longieauda,  "Becilst.,  Vog.  Deutscbl. — Naum.,  Nachtrage,  pi.  38." 

wru8  iongicaudusy  Blah.,  List.  B.  Eur.  ed.  Newton,  1862, 18  (Germany  and  England). 

ramius  longicatidusy  Bp.,  R.  aud  M.  Z.  1857. 

anw  niflanopygius  et  campestrist  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet." 

tM  variegatusy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  vi,  1816,  317  ;  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1825,  107,  pi.  239. 

ramia  laHcauday  LKsa.,  Traits  d'Orn.  1831,  553. 

i5. — North  America.  North  to  the  Yukon.  Not  observed  in  the  United  States 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Atlantic  coast  to  Nova  Scotia.  Breeds  from  the  Middle 
icts  northward.  Winters  in  Mexico,  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America,  to 
il.  Casual  in  Europe  (Sweden,  NiUson  ;  Germany,  Naum.,  V.  D.  viii,  51 ;  Gould, 
ar.  pi.  313;  Great  Britain,  Reid,  Zool.  1852,  3330;  Gurney,  iWd.  3388 ;  MoRE,tW(?. 
4254;  Ballmork,  ifcirf.  1866,  37  ;  Cornish  Fn.  31 ;  Yarr.,  Br.  Birds,  ii,6:J3;  Tearle, 
lood.  News,  Jan.  20, 1855,  with  figure ;  Morris,  Br.  Birds,  iv,  296 ;  See  Harting,  L  c). 
ralia  (Gould,  B.  Aust.  Suppl.  iv,  1867). 

^Uanant  Warren's  Expedition.— 4629y  Fort  Pierre ;  4633,  Fort  Union ;  4868,  Loup 
;  5432,  Medicine  Hill,  898d-91,  Loup  Fork  and  Platte  River, 
t  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  or  by  the  later  Expeditions. 

Artraiii^s  Tattler,  or  the  "Upland  Plover,^'  as  it  is  generally  called  by 
tsmen,  is  a  bird  of  wide  and  general  dispersion  in  the  Western 
lisphere,  while  its  casual  occurrence  in  Europe  is  attested,  and  it  is 
I  stated  to  have  been  found  in  Australia.  It  inhabits  at  diflFerent 
ons  nearly  all  of  North  America,  and  in  winter  pushes  its  luigra- 
even  to  Central  and  South  America,  as  well  as  into  the  West  Indies, 
it  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  found  in  the  United  States  west 
he  Rocky  Mountains.  It  occurs  in  summer  as  far  north  as  the 
on,  though  thousands  of  the  birds  also  breed  within  the  limits  of 
United  States. 

D  its  presence  and  movements  in  the  East  I  have  made  few  observa- 
B,  and  know  nothing  beyond  the  general  items  familiar  to  all  sports- 
who,  with  good  reason,  consider  the  Upland  Plover,  or  Grass  Plover, 
prime  game  bird,  wild  and  difficult  to  secure,  best  hunted  from  a 
iage,  and  capital  for  the  table.  It  is  said  to  breed  from  the  Mid- 
listricts,  as  in  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  northward.  The  principal 
>ting  is  done  in  August  and  September,  as  the  birds  move  south- 
(1  by  the  end  of  the  latter  month. 

I  most  parts  of  the  West,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Eocky 
mtains,  this  Tattler,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Prairie  Pigeon,"  is 
tedingly  abundant  during  the  migrations — more  so  than  I  can  sup- 
)  it  to  be  in  settled  portions  of  the  country.  In  Texas,  I  am  told,  it 
ITS  in  flocks  "of  thousands."  In  Kansas,  during  the  month  of  May, 
igrates  in  grejit  numbers,  being  scattered  over  the  prairies  every- 
re,  aud  it  is  so  tame  that  it  may  be  destroyed  without  the  slightest 
Ice;  I  have  seen  it  just  escape  being  caught  with  the  crack  of  a 
ih-whip.   Passing  northward,  it  enters  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota 
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the  same  month.  About  the  middle  of  May  it  reaches  the  latitude  of 
Fort  Randall,  with  great  numbers  of  Golden  Plover  and  Esquimaux 
Curlew,  flecking  the  prairies  everywhere.  Its  breeding  habits  maybe 
studied  with  perfect  success  in  Northern  Dakota,  where  it  is  the  most 
abundant  of  all  the  waders.  We  can  scarcely  cross  a  piece  of  prairie, 
or  travel  a  mile  along  the  roads  anywhere,  without  seeing  it.  Its  gentle 
and  unsuspicious  ways,  its  slender  and  graceful  shape,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  markings,  are  all  alike  attractive,  while  the  excellence  of  its  flesh 
is  another  point  not  less  interesting,  but  less  favorable  for  the  bird. 
Too  many  are  destroyed  at  this  season  when  they  are  pairing,  for  few 
can  resist  the  tempting  shots,  as  the  birds  step  along  the  road-side  or 
stand  erect  in  the  scanty  grass,  gazing  at  the  passing  vehicle  with  mis- 
placed confidence.  By  the  end  of  May  those  that  are  to  breed  further 
north  have  passed  on,  while  the  remainder  have  paired  and  are  about  to 
nest. 

As  soon  as  they  are  mated  the  pairs  keep  close  company,  being  rarely 
be\  ond  each  other's  call,  and  are  oftenest  seen  rambling  together  through 
the  grass.  At  such  times  they  seem  very  slender,  as  indeed  they  are, 
overtoi>ping  the  scanty  herbage  with  their  long,  thin  necks,  swayiug 
continually  in  graceful  motion.  Their  ordinary  note  at  this,  as  at  other 
seasons,  is  a  long-drawn,  soft,  mellow  whistle,  of  a  peculiarly  clear,  reso- 
nant quality ;  but  beside  this,  they  have  a  note  peculiar,  I  believe,  to 
this  period  of  their  lives.  This  is  a  very  loud,  prolonged  cry,  sounding 
more  like  the  whistling  of  the  wind  than  a  bird's  voice ;  the  wild  sound, 
which  is  strangely  mournful,  is  generally  uttered  when  the  bird,  jost 
alighted,  holds  its  wings  for  a  moment  perpendicularly,  before  adjusting 
them  over  its  back.  It  is  frequently  heard  in  the  night,  all  through  the 
breeding  season,  and  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  outcries  I 
ever  heard.  There  is  yet  another  note  that  the  Tattler  utters,  chiefly 
when  disturbed  breeding ;  this  is  a  harsh  scream,  quickly  and  otlen 
repeated,  much  like  that  given  by  other  waders  under  the  same  circom- 
stances. 

In  Northern  Dakota  the  eggs  are  mostly  laid  by  the  second  week  in 
June;  the  time  is  quite  constant ;  and,  so  far  as  1  knjow,  only  cue  brood 
is  raised  each  year.  The  nest,  like  that  of  other  bi/ds  breeding  on  the 
open  prairie,  is  hard  to  find,  as  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  guide  a 
search,  and  the  herbage  of  the  i)rairie,  flimsy  as  it  usually  is  at  tJiis 
season,  is  sufficient  to  hide  the  variegated  eggs  which  assimilate  with 
the  colors  of  their  surroundings.  The  nesting  is  quite  similar  to  thai 
of  the  Curlews  and  Godwits.  I  have  found  nests  on  the  open  praip® 
without  landmarks;  but,  perhaps,  oftener  they  are  placed  in  the  vicinity 
of  pools  and  sloughs,  or  along  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  woods — ^always, 
however,  in  an  open  spot.  The  female  is  a  close  setter,  and  will  suffer  her- 
self to  be  almost  trodden  upon  before  she  will  quit  her  charge — ^indeed 
nests  are  oftenest  found  by  the  fluttering  of  the  female  from  undex 
one's  feet.  Early  in  incubation  she  generally  flies  to  a  little  distance 
and  realights,  walking  leisurely  about  the  grass;  but  if  the  eggs  be fi^ 
advanced  she  is  more  solicitous,  and  will  feign  lameness,  in  hope  ?^ 
drawing  attention  from  the  nest.  The  male  soon  joins  her,  and  the  P^*^ 
hover  low  of  the  ground,  flying  slowly  around  with  incurved  win?*? 
uttering  their  cries  of  distress ;  and  as  several  pairs  are  usually  nesting 
within  hearing,  they,  too,  become  alarmed,  and  the  general  clamor  ^ 
continued  until  the  intruder  withdraws.  The  sceuQ  is  much  thesaiD^ 
as  when  the  breeding  places  of  the  Curlews,  Willets,  or  Godwits  a^e 
invaded. 
The  nest  is  flimsy — merely  a  fe^  «txaws  to  keep  the  eggs  from  the 
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I,  in  a  slight  depressioD.  The  eggs  are  ordinarily  four  in  num- 
Qsaal  among  Waders.  The  numerous  specimens  I  have  collected 
aewhat  notably  constant  in  characters,  both  of  size  and  coloration, 
lensions  they  range  from  1.90  by  1.30  inches,  to  1.70  by  1.25, 
ing  about  1.75  by  1.28.  The  ground  is  pale  clay-color,  or  a  very 
rab — sometimes  the  palest  possible  creamy-brown — with  scarcely 
B  of  olivaceous.  They  are  spotted  all  over,  but  much  more  thickly 
larger  end,  with  rather  small,  sharp,  surface  markings  of  umber- 
overlaying  a  smaller  number  of  purplish  gray  shell-markings. 
er  thickly  they  may  be  sprinkled,  the  spots  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
tnt  into  masses  of  any  size,  the  largest  I  have  seen  not  exceeding 
meter  of  a  pea.  These  larger  blotches  are  irregular  in  contour, 
i  smaller  ones  are  mostly  rounded. 

ig  birds  are  abroad  late  in  June — curious  little  creatures,  timid 
'ak,  led  about  by  their  anxious  parents,  solicitous  for  their  well- 
id  ready  to  engage  in  the  most  unequal  contests  in  their  behalf. 
half  grown,  but  still  in  the  down,  the  little  creatures  have  a 
Ay  clumsy,  top-heavy  look ;  their  legs  look  disproportionately 
ike  those  of  a  young  colt  or  calf;  and  they  may  be  caught  with 
ifficulty,  as  they  do  not  run  very  well.  I  once  happened  upon  a 
perhaps  two  weeks  old,  rambling  with  their  mother  over  the 

She  sounded  the  alarm,  to  scatter  her  brood,  but  not  before  1 
cured  one  of  them  in  my  hand.  I  never  saw  a  braver  defence 
ted  than  was  made  by  this  strong-hearted  though  powerless  bird, 
fter  exhausting  her  artifices  to  draw^  me  in  pursuit  of  herself,  by 
jg  about  as  if  desperately  wounded,  and  lying  panting  with  out- 
ed  wings  on  the  grass,  gave  up  hoi)e  of  saving  her  young  in  this 
nd  then  almost  attacked  me,  dashing  close  up  and  retreatiug 
to  renew  her  useless  onslaught.  She  was  evidently  incited  to 
1  courage  by  the  sight  of  her  little  one  struggling  in  my  hand. 
3  downy  stage  the  young  birds  are  white  below,  finely  mottled 
ack,  white,  and  rich  brown  above;  the  feet  and  under  mandible 
it  colored ;  the  upper  mandible  is  blackish. 
3ugh  these  Tattlers  are  generally  dispersed  over  the  prairies  dur- 
summer,  yet  they  afi'ect  particular  spots  by  preference.  Awny 
tie  river  valleys,  such  spots  are  the  numerous  depressions  of 
pi'airie,  often  of  great  extent,  which  are  moist  or  even  watery 
B  seasons,  and  where  the  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant.  Here 
ither  almost  into  colonies.  Eidiug  into  some  such  spot  in  July, 
lie  young  birds  are  being  led  about  by  their  pareuts,  some  old 
)re  watchful  than  the  rest,  or  nearest  to  the  person  approaching, 
le  alarm  with  a  loud  outcry,  the  young  scatter  and  hide,  and  all 
birds  are  soon  on  wing;  hovering  in  the  air,  often  at  a  great 
crossing  each  other's  path,  and  ceaselessly  vociferating  their 
8ure.  I  have  often  seen  a  dozen  or  twenty  overhead  at  once,  all 
little  spot  only  a  few  acres  in  extent.  Later  in  the  season,  when 
summer's  broods  are  on  wing,  they  make  up  into  fiocks,  often  of 
ctent,  and  old  and  young  together  assume  the  ordinary  routine 
*  lives.  They  leave  these  northern  regions  early.  I  saw  none 
e  forepart  of  September. 

ood  of  this  Tattler  is  mainly  insects,  especially  grasshoppers,  of 
Dhey  must  devour  enormous  quantities  in  the  aggregate.  They 
id  on  other,  small  animal  substances,  as  well  as  ui)on  various 

I  have  found  them  very  well  conditioned  even  in  the  spring, 
the  fall  they  grow  surprisingly  fat.    They  are  a  tender  and  well- 
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flavored  bird.    Being  so  delicate,  tbey  are  easily  killed,  dropping  to  a 
touch  of  the  fiuest  shot. 

There  is  but  little  diflereuce  in  the  plumage  of  these  birds  at  any 
season,  and  their  size  is  also  quite  constant.  The  sexes  are  not  dia- 
tinguishable  by  any  outward  marks  (though  the  female  averages  slightly 
larger  than  the  male),  and  the  young  closely  resemble  the  parents  upon 
their  first  complete  feathering.  In  measuring  a  great  number  of  fresh 
specimens,  I  found  the  length  to  vary  only  from  11.50  to  12.75;  the 
extent,  21.50  to  23.00;  the  wing,  6.25  to  7.00 ;  the  tail  is  about  3.60;  the 
tarsus  about  1.75;  the  bill,  1.00  to  1.25,  measured  along  the  culoaen. 

TRYNGITES  RUFESCENS,  (Vieill.)  Cab. 
Baff-breasted  Sandpiper. 

Tringa  rufcscenSy  Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  xxxir,  1819,  470  (Louisiana);  Ency. 
Meth.  ii,  1823,  1050;  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1825,  105,  pi.  238.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 113.- 
Bp.,  Li8t,  1838,  50.— Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  iv,  1840,  408.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 
451,  pi.  265;  Syn.  1839,  235;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  264,  pi.  331.— Gm.,  B.  L.1. 1844, 
230.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  77.— Jknyns,  Man.  214.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B. 
41.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  68.— Ghav,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  579.— Jakd.,  Br.  Birf«, 
iii,  2:55.— Yarr.,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  109,  pi.  11 ;  Br.  Birds,  iii,  60  (European).- 
PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217  (autumn,  rare). 

Aclitunis  rufescensj  Bp. — Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  18  (Enp^land  and  Heligoland). 

Tryngites  rufescenSy  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  418  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  739.— CoOP.A 
Suck.,  N.  U.  Wash.  Tor.  1860,  244  (Shoal water  Bay,  migratory).— Wheat, 
Ohio  Agr.  Rep.  1860,  No.  220.— Ali.en,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  78  (migratory, 
rare).- Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  296.— Drkss.,  Ibis,  1H66,  39  (Texa«).— LAWR.,ADn. 
Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  294.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  199  (Ucayali,  Eastern 
Peru);  1866,567;  1867,  754,  979.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  liSHSoath 
Carolina,  migratory).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  l*a.  1869,  32  (autumn,  rare).— Dall  k 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  293  (Nulato  and  Sitka;  breeding  abundantly  in 
the  Anderson  River  region). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  142  (Massachusetts,  mign- 
tory,  rare).— Coues,  Kev,  1872,  200,  fig.  173.— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873, 10  (ooc»- 
sional).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  309  (Peru).— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lyc.N.Y.x. 
1874,  385  (Illinois). 

Aciitis  rnfcscenSy  Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  92 ;  M.  P.-B.  Scolopacesy  79. 

TYingoidcs  rufcscensy  Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  310  (Brazil,  October  to  April). 

Tringoides  (Trtfngitea)  rufmccm.  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  46,  No.  10283. 

Tringa  8ul)niJi<^Uis,  Vieillot.    (Gray  and  Schkgel,) 

Tringa  bnvirostriSf  hiciiTKSSTKm.    (Gray  and  Schlegcl,) 

Aciidunts  waTtM«,  IIeerm.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1854,  179;  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  pt.  vi,  1®9| 
20,  pi.  6  (Texas). 

Hah.— The  whole  of  North  America.  Migratory  in  the  United  States.  Rather  un- 
common along  the  eastern  coast.  Breeds  in  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries,  and  in 
Alaska.  South  America.  Montevideo  (Darwin,  Voy.  Beagle,  Birds,  130 ;  and  as  ftbov*)* 
Europe  (GoriJ>,  B.  E.  pi.  331;  Hartixg,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  138;  numerous  British  in- 
stances, with  references). 

[Note. — Examining  the  types  of  Tringa  partJirostris,  Peale,  which  has  been  refijit** 
to  T.  rufcsccnsj  with  a  query,  by  Dr.  Schlegel,  and  made  a  variety  of  the  same  ^f 
Bonaparte,  I  find  that  not  only  is  it  an  entirely  different  bird,  specifically,  but  th«t  ** 
is  scarcely  congeneric.    Having  the  extremely  small  bill  of  T.  rufescens,  this  organ^** 
smaller  still,  slenderer,  and  without  the  peculiar  forward  outline  of  the  feathers  at  i^^ 
base,  which  characterizes  T.  riifescens.    In  the  mounted  specimens,  the  wings  fall  fi^ 
short  of  the  end  of  the  tail  instead  of  reaching  rather  beyond.    There  is  none  of  tl'^ 
peculiar  mottling  of  the  primaries,  which  is  such  a  strong  feature  of  T.  ruftseeni;  tb^ 
tail  is  barred  transversely,  and  there  are  other  differences  in  coloration.    Should  it  b^ 
deemed  worthy  of  subgeneric  separtion,  it  may  be  called  jEchmorhynchus  parvinutrit.^ 

Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

Though  usually  classed  as  a  Sandpiper  in  the  genus  Ttinga,  mainly,  it  would  seem, 
on  account  of  its  short,  straight  bill,  this  remarkably  interesting  little  bird  is  really 
a  Tattler,  and  its  nearest  relative,  among  our  sxiecics,  is  the  Bartrainian  Tattler, 
ActituruH  bariramins.  Its  aspect  is  peculiar ;  no  other  species  very  closely  resembles  it. 
The  bill  is  very  short  and  small,  and  appears  still  more  so  by  the  great  forward  exten- 
sion of  the  feathers  on  its  base — to  the  nostrils  on  the  upper  mandible,  still  further  on 
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.68  of  the  lower  maodible,  and  all  the  way  into  the  interrainal  space.  In  any 
^  it  may  be  recognized  by  the  unique  coloration  of  the  primaries,  which  are 
-gray  or  white  on  the  inner  webs,  beautifully  and  curiously  mottled  with  fine, 
black  tracery.  It  has  many  names,  both  generic  and  specific,  but  appears  to 
•een  first  described  by  the  voluminous  French  ornithologist  above  cited. 

8  species  I  have  never  yet  seen  alive.  Its  habits,  as  described, 
IT  to  be  most  like  those  of  the  Bartramian,  in  its  preference  for 
elds  and  plains,  where  it  feeds  upon  grasshoppers  and  other  in- 
In  the  United  States,  where  it  is  only  known  as  a  migrant,  it 
irs  to  be  nowhere  very  abundant,  and  this  is  particulai'ly  the  case 
the  Atlantic  coast.  But  great  numbers  nest  in  the  Anderson 
'  region,  as  shown  by  the  large  series  of  eggs  in  the  Smithsonian, 
hese  must  pass  through  the  United  States  along  some  line  of  mi- 
m,  where  the  species  may  yet  be  found  in  abundance.  Dr.  Cooper 
it  '^common"  at  Shoalwater  Bay,  during  the  migration.  Accord- 
)  Mr.  Giraud,  "  the  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  is  not  a  very  common 
though  its  occurrence  is  by  no  means  unusual.  Almost  every 
Q  a  few  are  observed  along  the  southern  shores  of  Long  Island, 
luring  autumn  we  occasioually  find  it  in  our  markets.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
]gust,  1841,  Mr.  Brasher  met  with  a  party  of  five  on  the  shore  of 
mnus  Bay,  which  number  is  larger  than  I  have  seen  in  one  group, 
[forms  me  that  they  appeared  very  gentle,  allowing  him  to  advance 
n  shooting  distance  without  seeming  to  notice  his  presence.  At 
rst  discharge  of  his  gun  (which  procured  him  three),  the  surviving 
aade  a  short  flight  over  the  water,  returning  in  a  few  minutes  to 
hore,  at  a  short  distance  from  where  they  had  previously  taken 
,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  securing  the  whole  number.'' 
the  verj^  rare  and  scarcely  known  eggs  of  the  Buff- breasted  Sand- 
I  have  examined  about  a  dozen  sets  in  the  Smithsouian,  all  col- 
i  by  Mr.  MaeFarlane  in  the  Anderson  River  region  and  along  the 
ic  coast  to  the  eastward.  They  are  very  pointedly  pyritorm.  Tbe 
^ing  measurements  indicate  the  size,  shape,  and  limits  of  variation : 
3y  1.035  1-48  by  1.10;  1.45  by  1.02;  1.40  by  1.04.  The  ground  is 
sometimes  with  a  slight  olivaceous  or  drab  shade,  ol'teuer  with  a 
grayish  cast,  of  rather  peculiar  shade.  The  markings  are  ex- 
Bly  bold  and  sharp,  though  not  heavier  than  usual.  Taking  a  speci- 
in  which  the  markings  are  most  distinct,  we  find  heavy  blotches 
jpots  of  indeterminate  size  and  shape  all  over  the  egg,  but  largest 
nost  numerous  on  the  major  half  of  the  eggj  of  rich  umber  brown, 
er  or  lighter  according  to  the  quantity  of  pigment.  Nearest  these 
hed  varieties  come  the  splashed  ones,  in  which  the  markings  mass 
heavily  about  the  larger  end,  and  are  elsewhere  splattered  over  in 
»r  small  markings.  This  is  the  more  frequent  pattern ;  and  in  some 
I  the  splashing  hides  the  ground-color  at  the  large  end.  Other  ex- 
es are  spotted  with  rather  narrow  markings  that  seem  to  radiate 
the  large  end,  becoming  largest  and  thickest  around  the  greatest 
eter  of  the  eggj  and  being  much  smaller  elsewhere.  All  the  eggs 
the  usual  neutral  or  stone-gray  shell-markings,  and  in  most  of 
there  are  at  the  large  end  a  few  spots  or  scrawls  of  blackish  over 
le  other  markings.  According  to  the  labels,  the  nidification  is  not 
liar,  the  nest  being  a  slight  depression  of  the  ground,  lined  with  a 
Iried  grasses  or  leaves.    The  eggs  are  four  in  a  mjgority  of  instances. 
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NUMENIUS  LONGIROSTRIS,  Wils. 
Long-billed  Curlew. 

Scolopax  arquata  var.  /3,  6m.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  656. 

Kumeuins  arquata  var.  B,  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  710. 

Xumeniufi  hngirostris,  Wils. j  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  24,  pi.  64,  f.  4. — Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825, 
No.  200;  Svn.  1828,  314  ;  List,  1838,  49.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,376.- 
NiHT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  94.— AuD.,  Orn.  Bioj?.  iii,  1835,  240  ;  v,  1839,  587;  pi.  231; 
Syu.  1839,  254;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  35,  pi.  355.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 271. -WoODH, 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  98.— Putn.,  I»r.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  218.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 
vi.  1857,  99  (California).— Hekrm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  66  (Califomia).-BD., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  743.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  125.— Coop.  &  Scck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  18()0,  245.— CouKS,  Pr.  Pbila,  Acad.  1861,  235.— Board.m.,  Pr.  Bost 
Soc.  1862,  ix,  129  (Maine,  migratory  ).—Vei{R.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  iii.  1862, 159.— Allkx, 
ibid,  iv,  18()4,  87.— McIlwr..  ibid,  v,  18G6, 93  (Canada  West,  rare).— Coles,  iKi 
v,  1868.  296  (New  England).— Trippe,  ibid,  ix,  1871,  119  (Minnesota).- ConM, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  186(),98  (Arizona).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 123  (South 
Ciirolina).— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  18(>4,  438  (Missouri).— Cab.,  J.  f.  0.  iv,  Z& 
(Cuba).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  18(V1,78  (Mexico).— Dress,  Ibis,  1866,40  (Matamonw).- 
Salv.,  Ibis,  18(36,  197  (Guatemala).— Law  R.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,294.- 
TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  32.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  i,  1868,  501  (Iowa).— MaTO^ 
Guide,  1870,  142.-Aixen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  356  (Florida);  iii,  1872,  li« 
(Kausiis).- CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 32  (North  Carolina,  resident).— MtRB., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  1872,  701  (Utah).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  241  (Iowa, 
breeding).— FiNScn,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  363  (Mazatlan).— Coues,  Key,  W 
262,  fig.  174.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,385 
(Illinois). 

Numeniun  rufuHy  Vieill.,  Galerie  Ois.  ii,  1825,  118,  pi.  245  (in  part). 

Xumeniun  ocvidentaliSy  WoODH.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1852,  194 ;  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 98,pl.6 
(Young;  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico). 

(?)  Nitmcniua  melanopuSf  Vieill. 

^i) N.  brasiliemnSf  Maxim.  (Brazil.)    (Gray.) 

Uab. — United  States  and  British  Province*.    Breeds  nearly  througbont  its  range, 
and  resident  in  the  South.    South  to  Mexico.    Guatemala  (?  to  Brazil).    Cuba. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 
Lattr  KxpvditioHS. — 59871,  Colorado;  61649,  Utah. 

The  Curlew  issues  from  the  egg  clothed  in  whitish  down,  thickly  blotched  above 
with  brownish-black,  and  with  the  bill  straight,  about  an  inch  long.  This  member 
rapidly  grows  to  a  length  of  three  or  four  inclies,  and  becomes  decurved.  Up  to  the 
time  when  the  bill  is  still  no  longer  thfvn  that  of  iS^.  hudaonicuSy  it  may  rea«lily  be  distin- 
guished from  that  species  by  the  strong  iiifescence  of  the  under  parts,  nearly  clear  of 
the  hastate  or  sagittate  dark  markings  which  occur  in  X.  hud«onicus  ;  by  its  rather 
larger  size,  even  at  an  early  age,  and  the  usual  evidences  of  immaturity  in  the  texture 
of  tht;  plumage.    N.  occidentalis  of  Woodhouse  is  a  bird  apparently  of  this  sort 

Unlike  our  other  two  species  of  Curlew,  the  Long-billed  is  i>erfectly 
at  homo  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  rearing  its  young  even 
down  to  our  southern  border.    Its  northern  range  is  restricted,  appar* 
ently,  by  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan,  as  intimated  by  Kichardson, 
and  the  length  of  the  British  Provinces  adjoining  the  United  States.   1 
was,  however,  assured  of  its  occurrence  in  Labrador,  though  I  did  not 
see  it  myself.     In  New  England  it  appears  to  be  rather  uncommou,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  and  I  have  found  no  record  of  its  nesting  iu  thi^^ 
quarter.    I  found  it  resident  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  where  it  u^* 
doubtedly  breeds.    I  found  it  breeding  with  Godwits  and  Bartrami*^ 
Tattlers  on  the  prairies  of  Minnesota  and  Eastern  Dakota,  and  likevri^ 
observed  it  in  June,  apparently  breeding,  in  New  Mexico,  near  Fort  Wi^* 
gate,  just  west  of  the  Kio  Grande.    I  procured  it  at  Fort  Whipple  ^^ 
ward  the  close  of  summer.    Dr.  Woodhouse  saw  large  flocks  on  t*^ 
prairies  of  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory.    According  to  the  authc^^ 
above  quoted,  it  breeds  in  Kansas  and  Iowa,  as  well  as  about  Great  S^* 
Lake,  in  Utah. 

It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  water,  but,  on  tl^ ' 
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ontrary,  is  often  seen  on  extensive  dry  plains,  where  it  feeds  on  various 
tiolluscSy  insects,  and  berries,  which  it  deftly  secures  with  its  extra* 
rdinarily  long  bill.  The  length  and  curve  of  this  member,  measuring 
ometimes  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  gives  the  bird  a  singular  and 
mmistakable  appearance,  either  in  Bight  or  when  gathering  its  food, 
ts  voice  is  sonorous  and  uot  at  all  musical.  During  the  breediug  sea- 
OD,  iu  particular,  it«  harsh  cries  of  alarm  resound  when  the  safety  of 
ts  nest  or  young  is  threatened,  lu  the  fall,  when  food  is  plenty,  it  be- 
sooaes  very  fat,  and  affords  delicate  eating. 

Dr.  Newberry  found  the  Curlew  quite  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Prancisco,  and  throughout  the  Sacramento  Valley  during  the  autumn 
md  winter,  though  there  were  comparatively  few  in  the  summer  before 
the  rainy  season.  *'  In  our  march,"  he  adds,  "  through  the  Sacramento 
Valley  and  northward,  we  did  not  meet  with  it  until  we  came  down  into 
the  plains  bordering  Pitt  River,  above  the  upper  canon.  Here  we  found 
them  in  immense  numbers,  and  they  formed  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
biU  of  fare.  This  prairie  is  entirely  covered  with  water  during  the  wet 
fleason,  as  is  proven  by  the  myriads  of  aquatic  shells  (PlanorhiSj  Physa^ 
&C.)  scattered  over  the  ground  in  the  gra«s,  and  as  it  does  not  dry  up  so 
completely  as  the  other  valleys,  the  Curlews  apparently  pass  the  sum- 
mer there.  Around  the  Klamath  Lakes  and  others  of  that  group  they 
irere  abundant  in  August,  and  we  found  them  associated  with  the  Geese 
and  other  water-birds,  which  were  congregated  in  countless  numbers  on 
the  low  lands  bordering  the  Columbia,  in  October.'' 

The  eggs  of  the  Long-billed  Curlew  are  not  often  so  pyriform  as  among 
the  smaller  waders,  being  in  shape  not  unlike  a  hen's  eggs.  Different 
specimens  measure:  2.45  by  1.85;  2.60  by  1.80;  2.65  by  1.80;  2.70  by 
1.90;  2.80  by  1.90.  They  are  clay-colored,  with  more  or  less  olivaceous 
in  some  instances,  and  in  others  decidedly  buffy  shade.  '  The  spotting 
is  generally  pretty  uniformly  distributed  and  of  small  pattern,  though 
in  many  cases  there  is  larger  blotching  and  even  massing  about  the 
great  end.  The  color  of  the  markings  is  sepia  or  umber,  of  different 
diades  in  the  buffy-tinged  specimens,  rather  tending  to  chocolate.  The 
shell-markings  are  commonly  numerous  and  evident. 

NUMENIUS  HUDSONICUS,  Lath. 
Hudsonian  Curlew. 

^lofMia;  horealis,  Gm.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1788, 654  (not  of  Farater,  1772).— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vii, 
1813,  22,  pi.  56,  fig.  1. 

^imemu8  horealis,  Ord,  eu.  Wils.  1625. — Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  473  (excludiug  the  syn- 
ODymy  ii?hich,  with  part  of  the  account,  belongs  to  true  horealie;  description, 
with  most  of  the  account,  is  of  hudsonUms), 

^nmmius  hudsonicusy  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  712  (based  on  Esquimaux  Curlew,  Arct. 
Zool.  ii,  461,  No.  364,  pi.  19,  and  Hudnonian  Curlew,  Lath.,  Syn.  Snppl.  vii,  243).— 
Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  201 ;  Syn.  1828, 314 ;  List,  1838, 49.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A. 
ii,  1831,  377.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 97.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 2a3 ;  v.  589.  pi. 
237 :  Syn.  1839,  254 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  42,  pi.  356.— GiR..  B.  L.  1. 1844,  272.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  744.— Taylor,  Ibis,  ii,  1800,  313  (Fonseca  Bay).— Rkinh.,  Ibis, 
iii,  1861,  10  (Greenland).- Dress.,  ibid.  1866,  40  (Texas).— Salv.,  ibid.  197 
(Chiapam,  Guat.).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  224.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1861,  235  (Labrador).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  129  (Maine,  mi- 
gratory, rare).— Coues,  ibid,  xii,  1868, 123  (South  Carolina,  wintering). — Verr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 159  (Maine,  migratory,  not  common). — ^Allen,  ibid,  iv, 
1864,  87  (Massachusetts,  mis^atory,  rare).— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  296  (New  £n- 

Sland,  migratory,  rare). — McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  93  (Canada  West).— La wr., 
nn.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1864,  101  (Sombrero) ;  1866,  294.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1867,  33:J  (Chili) ;  1868, 176  (Islay).— Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  129  (Chiloe).— Pklz., 
Novara  Reise,  128  (Chiloe).— Phil.,  Cat.  34  (Chili).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869.  32 
(New  Jersey, ''  plentiful ").— Dall  <&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic  i,  1869,  293  (Alaska).— 
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Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  142  (Massacbusetts.  miirratorj*,  rare). — FixsCH,  Abh.Nat. 

iii,  lero,  3(53  (Mazatlau).— Xevvt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1«71,  57,  pi.  4,  fig.  3  (eg«).-ALU„\. 

Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  356  (Florida,  winter).— CoiES,  Key,  !«"-*,  2G2.-Sx{»w, 

B.  Kans.  1H73,  10.— ScL.  &.  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  456.— RiDGW.,  Aud.  Lyc.N.  Y. 

X,  1874,  385  (Illinois). 
Xumeiiins  inUrmedius,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  100. 

Numcnhts  riijiventris,  ViG.,  Zool.  Journ.  iv,  1821),  356 ;  Voy.  Bloss.  1839,  28. 
XumniittH phoopus.  Cab.,  Scliouib.  Guiana,  iii,  757. — Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  308. 
Xnnie»iu8  brafiHiensia,  Maxim,  et  BuRM.   (Sclater.) 

Hah. — North  America.  Greenland.  Central  aud  South  America.  No  West  Indian 
record.  Breeds  in  high  latitudes.  Migratory  through  the  United  States,  wioteringin 
the  Southern  States  and  far  beyond. 

Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

The  Hudsouiau  appears  to  be  much  less  abundant  everywhere  in  the 
Uuited  States  than  either  of  the  others,  although  generally  distributed, 
and  moving  over  much  the  same  area  as  the  Esquimax  Curlew.  I  found 
it  sparingly  in  Labrador,  amid  the  countless  thousands  of  N.  boredit 
that  throng  those  shores  in  August  and  September.  According  to  all 
observers  it  is  rare  in  New  England,  but  more  common  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey coast.  It  is  included  among  the  birds  of  Kansas,  on  Prof.  Baird's 
authority.  The  extent  of  its  southern  dispersion  in  winter  is  as  great 
as  that  of  N.  borealis^  and,  like  the  latter,  it  breeds  only  in  high  lati- 
tudes. I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  its  habits,  concerning  which  very 
little  has  been  recorded. 

The  eggs  are  always  larger  than  those  of  i\\  horealis,  but  cannot  be 
otherwise  distinguished  with  certainty,  for  both  show  the  great  range 
of  variation  indicated  in  mv  descrii)tiou  of  the  latter.  The  size  is  from 
2.12  to  2.30  in  length,  by  about  l.CO  in  width. 

NUMENIDS  BOREALIS,  (Forst.)  Lath. 
Esquimaux  Carlew« 

Scolopax  horcalift,  Forst.,  Philos.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  411  (not  of  Wihon). 

Xumeniua  hm-eahs,  Latu.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,712.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  314. — Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  iv. 
118,  pi.  2G,  iig.  3.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  49.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii.  ia31,»78.  pL 
65.— Nu'iT.,  ii,  1834, 101.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  09;  v,  1839,  590;  pl.JWe.- 
Aui>.,  Syn.  1839,  255.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  45,  pi.  357.— Gut.,  B.  L.  I.  1S44, 
274.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  185G,  218  (Massachusetts,  migratory,  rare).— Bn., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  744.— CouKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18()1,  236  (Lahrador,  migratory, 
abundant). — Havd.,  Rep.  1862,  175  (Upper  Missouri,  not  iinconimon).— Vekr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 159.— Boai:dm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 129 (Calais, Me., rare, 
mii^ratory). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  87  (Massachusetts,  rare,  spring  and 
fall;  '^occasional  in  winter ^\l  ?). — Reixil,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 10 (Green land).— Salv., 
ibid,  356  (Central  America).— Dress.,  ibid.  1866,  40  (Texas).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1*7. 
333  (Chili).— Lawr,,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1868,  294.— CouKS,  Pr.  Ess.  Jnstv, 
1868,  296  (New  England,  migratory,  not  common). — CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Socxiij 
1868,  123  (Sonth  Carolina,  winter  (?).—TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  33  (May  and 
September,  rafcher  rare).- Dall  &  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 293  (Alaska).- 
Mayx.,  Gnide,  1870, 142  (Massachusetts,  migratory,  not  uncommon).— Newt., 
P.  Z.  S.,  1871,  56,  pi.  4,  fig.  1  (egg).— Allex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  1871,  356  (I-lorida, 
winter  (?). — Allkx,  ibid,  iii,  1872,  182  (Kansas,  in  June).— Couics,  Key,  1^-^ 
262.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1873, 456.— RuH^.w.,ADn. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  X,  1874,  385  (Illinois).- Dress.,  B.  Eur.  pt.  xvi,  1873  (Europe). 

NumeniuH  brerirostriSy  LiCHT.,  Verz.,  1823,  75.— Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  iii,  129  (Buenos 
Ayres).— Peijs.,  Orn.  Bras.  308  (Brazil). 

Xitmeniiis  microrhynchus,  PiiiL.  &  Laxdr.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1866,  129  (Chili);  Cat  35. 

JJafc.— North  and  Middle  America.  Not  recorded  west  of  the  Rocky  Moantains. 
Alaska.  Breeds  within  the  Artie  circle.  Migratory  through  the  United  States,  where 
rarely  if  ever  observed  to  winter,  never  to  breed.  Extraordinarily  abandant  in  Lab- 
rador in  August.  Winters  in  Middle  and  South  America.  No  West  Indian  rwjoj"* 
Accidental  in  Europe  (Great  Britain,  four  instances,  Hart.,  Man.  Br.  Birds,  187Ji,  1^)* 

Licutenaut  TVarren^a  Expedition. — 4881,  5572,  Upper  Missouri  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

The  EsqnimauK  Curlew  migtatjea  X\^to\i^\i  Wi^  Mia«ouri  regiou,  ^ 
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>  nnmbers,  in  May.  During  the  second  week  of  that  month  I 
lerous  flocks  of  fifty  to  several  hundred  on  the  prairies  along 
between  Fort  Eandall  and  Yankton.  Snow,  many  feet  in  depth, 
d  the  ravines,  where  it  had  accumulated  from  the  memorable 
April  15-17,  but  the  hills  and  flat  prairie  were  bare,  soft,  and 
d  about  springing  into  the  life  of  the  new  season.  The  Cur- 
e  scattered  everywhere,  dotting  the  prairie  with  the  Bartramiau 
ers  and  Golden  Plovers,  in  large,  loose  flocks,  which,  as  they 
;  up  a  continuous,  low,  piping  noise,  as  if  conversing  with  each 
Their  return  in  the  fall  along  this  line  of  migration,  I  have  not 
3 ;  but  my  observations  in  Labrador,  in  1860,  were  extended. 
Tom  my  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Proceedings,  above  cited : 
Curlews  associate  in  flocks  of  every  size,  from  three  to  as  many 
]y  but  they  generally  fly  in  so  loose  and  straggling  a  manner 
8  rare  to  kill  more  than  half  a  dozen  at  a  shot.  When  they 
Dwever,  in  any  of  their  many  beautiful  evolutions,  they  close 
in  a  more  compact  body,  and  offer  a  more  favorable  opi>ortunity 
anner.  Their  flight  is  Arm,  direct,  very  swift,  when  necessary 
"otracted,  and  is  performed  with  regular,  rapid  beats.  They 
ill,  except  when  about  to  alight,  when  the  wings  are  much  in- 
lownward,  in  the  manner  of  most  waders.  As  their  feet  touch 
ind,  their  long,  pointed  wings  are  raised  over  the  back,  until 
almost  touch,  and  then  deliberately  folded,  much  in  the  man- 
e  Solitary  Sandpiper  (Rhyacaphiltis  soUtnritis).  Their  note  is  an 
seated,  soft,  mellow,  though  clear,  whistle,  which  may  be  easily 
.  By  this  means  they  can  readily  be  decoyed  within  shot,  if 
itiou  is  good  and  the  gunner  is  careful  to  keep  concealed.  The 
the  flock  the  more  easily  are  they  allured,  and  a  single  iudi- 
irely  fails  to  turn  his  course  toward  the  spot  whence  the  sound 
.  When  in  very  extensive  flocks,  they  have  a  note  which,  when 
by  the  whole  number,  I  can  compare  to  nothing  but  the  chat- 
'  a  flock  of  Blackbirds.  When  wounded  and  taken  in  hand, 
t  a  very  loud,  harsh  scream,  like  that  of  a  common  hen  under 
ircumstances,  which  cry  they  also  utter  when  pursued, 
r  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  crow-berry  [Empeirum  ni- 
hich  grows  on  all  the  hill-sides  in  astonishing  profusion.  It  is 
ed  the  'bear-berry'  and  *  curlew-berry.'  It  is  a  small  berry, 
[)  purple  color,  almost  black,  growing  upon  a  procumbent,  run- 
d  of  heath,  the  foliage  of  which  has  a  peculiar  moss-like  ap- 
I,  This  is  their  principal  and  favorite  food,  and  the  whole 
,  the  vent,  the  legs,  the  bill,  throat,  and  even  the  plumage,  are 
less  stained  with  the  deep  purple  juice.    They  are  also  very 

I  species  of  small  snail  that  adheres  to  the  rock  in  immense 
J8,  to  procure  which  they  frequent  the  land-washes  at  low  tide, 
ing  so  abundant,  and  so  easily  obtained,  they  beconie  excess- 

In  this  condition  they  are  most  delicious  eating,  being  tender, 

II  finely  flavored ;  but,  as  might  bo  expected,  they  prove  a  very 
job  for  the  taxidermist. 

ough  the  Curlews  were  in  such  vast  numbers,  I  did  not  find 
tame  as  might  be  expected,  and  as  I  had  been  led  to  suppose 
ous  representations.  1  was  never  able  to  walk  openly  within 
distance  of  a  flock,  though  I  was  told  it  was  often  done.  The 
cessful  method  of  obtaining  them  is  to  take  such  a  position  as 
I  probably  fly  over  in  passing  from  one  feeding  ground  to 
They  may  then  be  shot  with  ease,  as  they  rarely  fly  high  at 
les.    The  pertenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  certaiu  tft<i.<Lvw^ 
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grounds,  even  when  mnch  molested,  I  saw  strikingly  illustrated 
occasion.  The  tide  was  rising  and  about  to  flood  a  muddy  flat, 
baps  an  acre  in  extent,  where  their  favorite  snails  were  in  grea 
tities.  Although  six  or  eight  gunners  were  stationed  upon  the  Sf 
kept  up  a  continual  round  of  flring  upon  the  poor  birds,  they  coi 
to  fly  distractedly  about  over  our  heads,  notwithstanding  the  n 
that  every  moment  fell.  They  seemed  in  terror  lest  they  shoo 
their  accustomed  fare  of  snails  that  day.  On  another  occasioi 
the  birds  had  been  so  harassed  for  several  hours  as  to  deprive  1 
all  opportunity  of  feeding,  great  numbers  of  them  retired  to 
small  island,  or  rather  a  large  pile  of  rocks,  a  tew  hundred  yar 
the  shore,  covered  with  sea- weed  and,  of  course,  with  snails, 
after  flock  alighted  on  it,  till  it  was  completely  covered  with  th< 
which  there,  in  perfect  safety,  obtained  their  morning  meal.'^ 

Some  of  these  Curlews  may  winter  on  our  southern  border,  bi 
not  aware  that  such  is  the  case.  The  great  extent  of  their  sou 
movement  at  this  season  into  Central  and  South  America  may  t 
ered  from  the  above  citations,  which  attest  their  presence  in 
Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  For  their  summer  resorts  we  must 
the  far  !N^orth,  where  the  species  breeds  in  numbers  commensura 
the  hordes  that  pass  regularly  through  the  United  States.  The 
on  the  Yukon  Kiver,  though  they  are  not  yet  known  to  take  up  s 
migration  along  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  (Cc 
however,  Heerm.j  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  pt.  vi,  66.)  We  learn  of  ex 
breeding-grounds  from  the  series  of  eggs  transmitted  to  the  S 
nian,  by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  from  the  Arctic  coast,  east  of  Anderson 

This  species  breeds  in  great  numbers  in  the  Anderson  River 
usually  making  up  its  nest-complement  of  four  eggs  by  the  thir 
in  June.  The  nest  is  generally  in  an  open  plain,  and  is  a  mere  dcp 
of  the  ground,  lined  with  a  few  dried  le-aves  or  grasses.  The  egj 
to  the  great  extent  usually  witnessed  among  waders.  The  grc 
olive-drab,  tending  either  to  green,  gray,  or  brown  in  different  ins 
The  markings,  always  large,  numerous  and  bold,  are  of  different 
of  dark  chocolate,  bistre,  and  sepia  brown,  with  the  ordinary  stoi 
shell  spots.  They  always  tend  to  aggregate  at  the  larger  end 
least,  are  more  numerous  on  the  major  half  of  the  egg ;  though  ii 
instances  the  distribution  is  nearly  uniform.  Occasionally  the  bi 
of  the  egg  is  almost  completely  occupied  by  confluence  of  ver, 
markings.  Eggs  vary  from  1.90  by  1.40  to  2.12  by  1.33,  avc 
about  2.00  by  1.45. 


)RD£B  UxjXtUDlOWJljb!   HERONS  AND  THEIR  ALLIES. 

Family  TANTALID^ :  Ibises,  &c. 

MS  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are  nearly  related  to 
M,  but  differ  in  the  shape  of  the  bill,  sometimes  thick  and  heavy,  or  even  spoon- 
id,  sometimes  very  long,  slender,  and  decnrved^  like  a  Curlew's;  in  the  more  or 
xtensive  baldness  of  the  head,  absence  of  pectination  of  the  middle  claw,  and 
characteristics.  We  have  several  species,  the  Wood,  Glossy  or  Bay,  White,  and 
ibis,  and  the  Spoonbill,  which  also  belong  here.  The  Jabiru  of  tropical  America 
ieria  ameticana),  may  be  brouf^ht  under  this  family,  though  generally  referred  to  the 
A  (Ciconiida:).  This  singular  bird  was  once  taken  in  Texas,  though  the  fact  is 
n  to  few,  the  bird  having  been  but  lately  introduced  to  onr  fauna  (Coues,  Check- 
874,  App.  135,  No.  AASbis). 

0  species  of  Ibis,  the  Wood  and  Bay,  are  known  to  occur  so  near  the  Missouri 
D,  that  I  shall  introduce  them  here,  confident  that  they  have  a  place  about  the 
h  of  the  river,  though  not  yet  actually  detected  there. 

Subfamily  Tantalin^  :  Wood  Ibises. 

TANTALUS  LOCULATOR,  Linn. 

Wood  Ibig« 

ilsf  Jooulator,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  240  (Gates.,  i,  81 ;  Briss.,  v,  336).— Gm., 
Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  647.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790  (Wood Ibis,  Arct.  Zool.  ii, No. 
360  ;  Gen.  Syn.  v,  104  ;  Tl.  Enl.  868).— Wius.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1814, 39,  pi.  66,  f.  1.— 
Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  197 ;  Syn.  1828,  310 ;  List,  1838,  48 ;  Consp.  ii,  1855, 
149.— Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  530.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  82.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii, 
1835,  128,  pi.  216 ;  Syn.  1839,  259 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  64,  pi.  361.— Kknn.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad,  v,  1856,  391  (Southern  Illinois).— Gund.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,*  1856,  348 
(Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  682.— ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  227  (Guatemala).— Scl., 
P.  Z.  S.  1860,  253  (Orizaba)  ;  iJnd.  290  (Ecuador).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  1861,  334 
(Panama).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  32  (Texas).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1866, 199 ; 
1673,  305  (Ucayali,  Peru).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  p.  21  of  reprint 
(quotes  Illinois  and  Wisconsin). — Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  96  (Colorado 
Kiver  up  to  Fort  Mojave).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  123  (South  Caro- 
lina).—Allen,  Bull,  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  360  (Florida).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  305 
(Brazil).— Reinu.,  Vid.  Med.  Nat.  Forh.  1870,  23  (Brazil).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 
262,  fig.  175.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  385  (Illinois). 

aha plumi collie f  Spix,  Av.  Bras.  pi.  85. 

9nand€iB8on  ;  I.  nandapoa,  ViEiix."  {Oray  tj"  Bp.) 

(i. — South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  and  across  in  corresponding  latitudes  to  the 
ndo  River.  North  to  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  the  Carolinas  (accidentally  to  Penn- 
mia,  Chester  County  :  Fiwccnl  Barnard^  in  letter  to  Frof.  Baird).  Cuba.  Mexico, 
nd  and  South  America.    La  Plata  {Burmeister), 

lie  Wood  Ibis  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  bird.  In  its  general 
shape  and  color,  it  might  be  likened  to  a  Crane,  being  about  four 
long,  and  standing  still  higher  when  erect ;  white  in  color,  with 

k-tipped  wings  and  black  tail.    The  head  is  peculiar,  being  entirely 

1  in  the  adult  bird,  and  having  an  enormously  thick,  heavy  bill, 
ring  and  a  little  decurved  at  the  end.  In  Floiida  it  is  sometimes 
•d  the  "  Gannet'' ;  on  the  Colorado  it  is  known  as  the  Water  Turkey, 
r.  Allen  found  the  birds  common  in  the  Upper  Saint  John's,  in 
ida.  "  In  March  they  were  undergoing  their  spring  moult,  and  were 
lequently  in  poor  plumage.    According  to  Dr.  Bryant,  who,  so  far 

am  aware,  is  the  first  and  only  writer  who  has  minutely  described 
r  eggs  and  breeding  habits,  incubation  is  generally  commenced  by 

33 
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the  fir5%t  of  April.    Dr.  Bryant  visited  two  of  their  breeding  places,  oc:^ 
of  which  was  between  New  Smyrna  and  Enterprise,  in  a  large  cypre^ 
swamp  on  the  border  of  Lake  Ash  by.    He  estimated  that  a  thousa^^j 
pairs  were   breeding  there.    There  is  a  singular  discrepancy  in  tb^ 
accounts  of  authors  in  respect  to  the  habits  of  this  bird.     Bartr^io 
mentions  it  as  solitary  in  its  habits,  not  associating  in  tiocks.    Au<ii/. 
bon,  always  finding  it  in  large  flocks,  calls  attention  to  this  remark  of 
Bartram's  as  being  wholly  erroneous.    Dr.  Bryant  folly  corroborates 
Bartram's  account,  and  censures  Audubon  for  not  remembering  tliat 
birds  vary  in  their  habits  at  different  times  and  places.    He  says  he 
never  saw  it  in  flocks  except  at  its  breeding  places,  and  that  tbej 
usually  went  off  and  returned  either  singly  or  in  pairs.    I  almost  invari- 
ably saw  them  in  flocks,  both  at  their  feeding  grounds  and  flying  in 
the  air,  they  varying  in  number  from  a  dozen  to  a  hundred.    While 
more  or  less  gregarious  at  all  times,  they  often  doubtless  also  separate 
into  pairs,  or  wander  singly."    My  experience  agrees  with  Mr.  Allen'S) 
as  the  following  account  will  show. 

While  I  would  not  advise  the  reader  to  visit  such  an  uncomfortable 
place  as  Fort  Yunia,  from  any  great  distance,  merely  to  study  the  hab- 
its of  this  bird,  yet,  if  he  should  by  any  unfortunate  chance  find  him- 
self at  the  ''  Botany  Bay  of  America  "  (as  I  have  heard  it  called  in  the 
Army),  he  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  for  the  Water 
Turkeys  are  very  common  there.  Meanwhile,  let  my  experience  answer 
the  purpose. 

We  will  walk  abroad,  in  imagination,  this  fine  September  morning. 
W^e  leave  camp  as  soon  as  it  is  light  enough  to  see,  for  when  the  sun  is 
two  or  three  hours  high,  we  shall  be  glad  enough  to  return  to  the  shel- 
ter of  the  verandah.  Just  now  it  is  pleasant  and  comparatively  cool, 
for  since  midnight  the  thermometer  has  fallen  below  90^ ;  it  was  115° 
in  the  shade  yesterday  afternoon,  and  will  mark  100^,  perhaps,  to-day, 
at  breakfast  time,  when  we  return  with  an  Ibis  or  two.  No  wonder  we 
prefer  early  rising. 

The  Colorado  makes  a  broad  bend  around  the  bluff  we  stand  on,  a 
promontory  with  a  neck  of  low  land,  and  the  water  on  either  side.  The 
Ibises  will  very  likely  be  found  in  this  swampy  covert,  into  which  we 
descend  by  a  st^ep,  well-worn  path,  and  are  at  once  lost  in  the  bushes. 
Certainly,  it  is  hard  work  to  push  along ;  the  bushes  are  thick  and 
determined  enough  to  hold  us  back,  even  were  they  such  well-disposed 
and  respectable  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  grow  in  civilized 
countries.  But  in  Arizona,  "  no  bush  without  a  thorn  ; "  even  the  oaks 
have  prickly  leaves.  Wide-spreading  mimosas  stretch  out  their  skinny 
arms  and  clutch  us,  and  the  claws  of  straggling  acacias  and  mezqnites 
take  hold.  Lesser  shrubs  rattle  i)rickly  seeds  around  us ;  we  are  con- 
fronted with  grejit  piles  of  driftwood,  and  hedged  about  with  compact 
heaps  of  twigs  and  rushes,  stranded  by  the  last  overflow.  But  fortu- 
nately the  place  is  intersected  with  cattle-paths,  along  which  we  can 
thread  a  devious  way ;  and  though  no  Ibises  are  yet  in  sight,  plenty  of 
other  birds  whistle  and  chirp  encouragement.  Coveys  of  Plumed  Qua^ 
are  trooping  along  half-covered  ways,  clinking  in  merry  concert ;  Abert's 
Finches  rustle  in  every  tangle ;  in  the  green  willow  clumps  Orange- 
crowned  Warblers  are  disporting,  and  sipping  dew  from  leafy,  scroll- 
like  cups.  Now  the  path  grows  soft  and  oozy — we  must  take  ciure,  aoa 
leap  from  log  to  log,  or  we  shall  sink  up  to  the  knees ;  while  here*ny 
there  the  shallow,  stagnant  pools  we  are  searching  for  appear.  M^ 
to  be  hoped  some  Ibises  are  feeding  around  them ;  let  us  creep  now  a* 
quietly  as  we  can,  and,  if  inclmed  to  curse  the  twigs  that  crackle  under 
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foot,  let  as  do  it  in  an  nndertone.  We  peer  now  through  a  thick  fringe 
of  arrow-wood,  bat  only  in  time  to  see  a  flock  of  Ibises  hurrying  over 
the  tops  of  the  copse  beyond,  croaking  dismally,  it  seems  to  us,  though 
donbtless  in  exultation.  Never  mind  I  we  are  used  to  this  sort  of  thiug, 
and  know  that  neither  pet  nor  wild  birds  always  do  just  as  we  would 
have  them — but  what  is  this  ?  "Croak,  croak,  croak ! "  right  overhead ; 
a  pair  of  birds,  flapping  along  from  the  direction  we  have  come,  doubt- 
less to  join  the  feasting  party  they  expected  to  find  here.  That  was  a 
good  shot!  so  was  that!  An  Ibis  each  time,  at  forty  or  fifty  yards. 
There  lie  the  birds,  one  quite  dead,  floating  on  the  slimy  pool,  the 
other  winged,  with  a  pellet  in  his  brain,  too,  perhaps,  he  tumbles  so 
wildly  over  the  mud,  soiling  his  snowy  plumage.  How  the  birds  for 
half  a  mile  around  are  croaking!  there'll  be  no  more  shooting  at  this 
particular  spot;  we  may  as  well  go  home  to  breakfast.  It  is  eight 
o'clock,  and  already  the  sun  glares  fiercely. 

We  have  skinned  and  put  away  the  dead  Ibises,  after  careful  meas- 
urements, and  noting  the  colors  of  the  parts  that  fade  in  drying.  The 
usoal  question  arises,  how  to  worry  through  with  the  day,  as  we  loiter, 
sweating,  half  undressed,  under  the  verandah  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
house.  To  go  out  after  birds  at  noon-day  is  impossible  ;  will  not  some 
birds  kindly  come  to  us  ?  Fulfilment  we  have,  even  in  the  expression 
of  the  wish ;  there  are  birds  to  lend  wings  to  leaden  hours  even  during 
the  sun's  reign  of  terror  at  Fort  Yuma.  A  long  white  line,  dimly  seen  at 
first  in  the  distance,  issues  out  of  the  gray -green  woods.  It  is  a  troop 
of  Wood  Ibises,  leaving  their  heated  covert  for  what  seems  the  still 
less  endurable  glare  of  day,  yet  reckoning  well,  for  they  have  before  en- 
joyed the  cooler  currents  of  the  upper  air,  unheated  by  reflection  from 
the  parched  and  shrinking  sands.  They  come  nearer,  rising  higher  as 
they  come,  till  they  are  directly  over  head,  in  the  bright  blue.  Flap- 
ping heavily  until  they  had  cleai*ed  all  obstacles,  then  mounting  faster 
with  strong,  regular  beats  of  their  broad  wings,  now  they  sail  in  circles 
with  wide-spread,  motionless  pinions,  supported  as  if  by  magic.  A 
score  or  more  cross  each  other's  paths  in  interminable  spirals,  their 
snowy  bodies  tipped  at  the  wing-points  with  jetty  black,  clejir  cut 
agaiDSt  the  sky  ;  they  become  specks  in  the  air,  and  finally  pass  from 
view. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  Ibises  circle  about  as  I  have  described  at 
particular  hours  of  the  day,  but  I  generally  saw  them  so  occupied  in  the 
forenoon.  The  habit  is  constant  with  them,  and  quite  characteristic. 
They  are  often  joined  by  numbers  of  Turkey  Buzzards — birds  that  have 
the  same  custom.  Those  familiar  with  the  aerial  gyrations  of  these  birds, 
^hen,  away  from  their  loathsome  feasts,  they  career  high  over  head, 
'Will  have,  by  adding  to  the  Buzzard's  movements  the  beauty  of  plumage 
that  the  Ibises  possess,  a  good  idea  of  the  pleasing  appearance  of  the 
latter.  Audubon  says  that  their  evolutions  are  performed  when  diges- 
tion is  going  on,  and  continued  until  they  again  feel  the  cravings  of 
banger.  He  has  so  well  described  their  mode  of  feeding,  that  I  cannot 
4o  better  than  quote  his  paragraph.  "The  Wood  Ibis,"  he  says,  "feeds 
Entirely  upon  fish  and  aquatic  reptiles,  of  which  it  destroys  an  enormous 
Quantity,  in  fact  more  than  it  eats ;  for  if  they  hare  been  killing  fish  for 
balf  an  hour,  and  gorged  themselves,  they  sufter  the  rest  to  lie  on  the 
^ater  untouched,  to  become  food  for  alligators.  Crows,  and  Vultures. 
^0  procure  its  food,  the  Wood  Ibis  walks  through  shallow,  muddy  lakes, 
Or  Imyous,  in  numbers.  As  soon  as  they  have  discovered  a  place  abound- 
^^g  in  fish,  they  dance,  as  it  were,  all  through  it,  until  the  water  becomes 
thick  with  the  mud  stirred  from  the  bottom  with  theit  feel,    T\ie  ^^%^> 
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on  rising  to  the  surface,  are  instantly  struck  by  the  beak  of  the  Ibises, 
and  on  being  deprlvea  of  life  they  turn  over  and  so  remain.  In  the 
course  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  hundreds  of  fishes,  frogs,  youDg  alli- 
gators, and  water-snakes,  cover  the  surface,  and  the  birds  greedily  swal- 
low them  until  they  are  completely  gorged,  after  which  they  walk  to  the 
nearest  margins,  place  themselves  in  long  rows,  with  their  breasts  all 
turned  toward  the  sun,  in  the  manner  of  Pelicans  and  Vultures,  and 
thus  remain  for  an  hour  or  so.-' 

The  great  abundance  of  the  Wood  Ibis  on  the  Colorado,  especially 
the  lower  portions  of  the  river,  as  at  Fort  Yuma,  has  not  been  generally 
recognized  until  of  late  years.  It  is  probably  as  numerous  there  as  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  though  I  have  never  seen  fiocks  "composed 
of  several  thousands,"  such  as  Audubon  speaks  of.  Oftenest  the  num- 
bers together  would  fall  short  of  an  hundred,  and  single  birds  were  very 
frequently  seen  flapping  overhead  or  wading  in  the  shallow  pools.  Bnt 
they  are  like  all  of  their  great  tribe,  gregarious  birds,  spending  most  of 
their  time  in  each  other's  society.  I  doubt  that  any  are  found  on  the 
Colorado  higher  than  Fort  Mojave.  They  probably  occur  along  the 
gre<ater  part  of  the  Gila,  but  how  far  up  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  have 
not  noticed  them  in  Arizona  except  on  these  two  rivers.  Wherever 
found  in  the  Territory  they  are  permanent  residents,  as  elsewhere  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Eastern  province  they  reach 
to  the  Carolinas.  They  are  said  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  to  Ohio;  bnt 
the  swampy  tracts  and  bayous  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Florida,  are,  with  the  lagoons  of  the  lower  Colorado,  their  favorite 
homes.  I  do  not  know  of  them  in  California,  except  as  along  the  river 
just  named. 

The  carriage  of  the  Wood  Ibis  is  firm  and  sedate,  almost  stately; 
each  leg  is  slowly  lifted  and  planted  with  deliberate  precision,  before 
the  other  is  moved,  when  the  birds  walk  unsuspicious  of  danger.  I 
never  saw  one  run  rapidly,  since  on  all  the  occasions  when  I  have  been 
the  cause  of  alarm,  the  bird  took  wing  directly.  It  springs  powerfnlly 
from  the  ground,  bending  low  to  gather  strength,  and  for  a  little  distance 
flaps  hurriedly  with  dangling  legs,  as  if  it  was  much  exertion  to  lift  so 
heavy  a  body.  But  fairly  on  wing,  clear  of  all  obstacles,  the  flight  is 
firm,  strong,  and  direct,  performed  with  continuous  moderately  rapid 
beats  of  the  w^ng,  except  when  the  birds  are  sailing  in  circles  as  above 
noted.  When  proceeding  in  a  straight  line  the  feet  are  stretched  hori- 
zontally backward,  but  the  head  is  not  drawn  closely  in  upon  the 
breast,  as  is  the  case  with  Herons,  so  that  the  bird  presents  what  may 
be  called  a  top-heavy  appearance,  increased  by  the  thick  large  bill. 

The  eggs  of  the  Wood  Ibis  are  like  Heron's,  in  being  nearly  ellipsoi- 
dal, but  differ  from  these,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  Bay  Ibis,  in  color, 
which  is  uniform  dull  white,  without  markings.     The  shell  is  rather 
rough  to  the  touch,  with  a  coating  of  softish,  flaky,  calcareous  sub- 
stance.   A  specimen  that  I  measured  was  exactly  2|  inches  in  length 
by  15  in  breadth.    Two  or  three  are  said  to  be  a  nest-complement    Ac* 
cording  to  Audubon  the  young  are  entirely  dusky -gray,  with  brownish- 
black  wings  and  bill.     The  head  is  at  first  covered,  but  becomes  pa*^* 
tially  bare  after  the  first  moult.    Four  years  are  said  to  be  required  f^^ 
the  bird  to  attain  its  full  plumage,  though  it  may  breed  at  two  or  thr^ 
years  (rf  age,  and  is  largely  white  or  whitish  after  the  first  moult    T^® 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  adult  are  wholly  bare,  and  of  * 
livid  bluish  color,  tinged  with  yellowish  on  the  forehead.     The  bill  }, 
yellowish ;  the  legs  blue,  becoming  blackish  on  the  toes,  and  tinged  ^JZ 
yellow  on  the  webs.    The  temaVe  \^  oovi^id^tablY  smaller  than  tiie  m»^^ 
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Subfamily  Ibidin JS  :   Tnie  Ibises. 

IBIS  FALCINELLUS  var.  ORDII  (Bp.)  Cones. 

Glossy  or  Bay  Ibis. 

limtalus  mexicanus,  Ord,  Joaru.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1817, 53  (New  Jersey). 

JMsfaldnellus,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  19U ;  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1831, 23,  pi.  23,  f.  1 ;  Svn.  1S28, 
312.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  88.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  608,  pi.  387;  Syn. 
257 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  50,  pi.  3i}rt.— Emm.,  Cat.  B.  Mass.  1835,  5.— Peab.,  Rep.  B. 
Mass.  1839,  365.— Linsl.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xliv,  1843, 266  (Connecticut).— Putn., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  230  (Massachusetts).- Cabot,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  iii,  313,  33:i, 
355 :  iv,  346.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  361  (Florida).— Hudson,  P.  Z.  S. 
1870,  799  (biography).— RiDGW.,  Auu.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  386  (Illinois). 

lhi$faJcineUu8  var.  ordii,  Couks,  Key,  1872, 2iVS. 

IHgardii,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  49.— Bi).,  B.  N.  A.,  1858, 635.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  190  (one  or  two  occasions). — Am:N,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86  (Massachu- 
setts, occasional,  irregular). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  292  (New  York, 
rare). — CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1868,  290  (Massachust^tt^,  exceptionaUy). — 
Codes,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 123  (South  Carolina,  summer). — Turn.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1819, 44  (New  Jersey,  occasional). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870.  145  (Massachusetts). — 
Allen,  Aju.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  637  (Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire). 

IkldneUue  ardii,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1855,  159.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  96  (Arizona). 
In  the  present  uncertainty  attending  the  discrimination  of  species,  I  only  quote  the 

references  to  the  ordinary  North  American  bird. 

Hah, — United  States,  southerly,  straying  north  to  Massachusetts  and  Ohiou 

The  Glossy  Ibis  is  not  figured  iu  Wilson's  Ornithology,  and  remained 

an  unknown  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  termination  of 

that  author's  labors.    In  1817  a  specimen  was  taken  in  New  Jersy,  and 

EDDOunced  by  Mr.  OM  under  the  name  of  Tantalus  mexicanus.    Since 

that  time  it  has  been  found  at  irregular  intervals  along  our  coast,  chiefly 

in  the  Southern  and  Middle  districts,  but  occasionally  as  far  north  as 

Massachusetts;  where,  however,  its  occurrence  must  be  considered  as 

accidental.    Audubon  says  that  he  found  it  in  flocks  in  Texas,  but  gives 

only  a  meagre  account  of  itB  habits.     Nuttall's  article  is  mainly  an  ac- 

QDunt  of  Ibises  in  general,  devoted  principally  to  mention  of  ancient, 

and  particularly  Egyptian,  chronicles  and  superstitions  regarding  them. 

The  United  States  species  was  first  separated  under  the  name  of  ordii 

by  Bonaparte,  1838. 

The  eggs  of  Ibises  are  very  different  from  those  of  Herons.  The  shell 
is  heavier,  rougher,  and  more  granular,  the  difference  in  texture  being 
very  apparent ;  and  are  ovoidal,  not  ellipsoidal,  with  considerable  di^ 
ferenee  in  the  degree  of  convexity  of  the  two  ends.  Those  of  the  Glossy 
Ibis  measure  from  1.90  by  1.45  to  2.10  by  1.50,  and  are  of  a  dull  greenish- 
blue  color,  without  markings.  The  number  usually  deposited  is  believed 
to  be  three. 

Family  ARDEID^:  Herons. 

Subfamily  Ardein-^:  True  Herons, 

ARDEA  HERODIAS,  Linn. 
Great  Blue  Heron. 

Jnlea  heradia»t  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  176G«  237  (based  on  Gates.,  iii,  10,  and  Briss.,  v, 
416).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1788,  630.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1700,  692  (Arct.  Zool.  ii. 
234;  Gen.  Syn.  v,  85).— Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814, 28,  pi.  65,  fig.  5.— Temm.,  Man. 
ii,  1820, 566.— Bp., Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  188 ;  Syn.  1828,304;  List,  1838, 47 ;  Consp. 
ii,  1855, 112.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  373  (Hudson's  Bay).— Nutt.,  Man. 
ii,  1834,  42.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  87  ;  v,  599 ;  pi.  211 ;  Syn.  1839,  265 ;  B. 
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Am.  vi,  1843,  122,  pi.  369.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  */76.— Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  1-28 
(Galapagos).— WooDii.,  Sitgr.  Kcp.  l'^53,  97  (Arkau8*w,  Texas,  and  New  Mi-x- 
ico). — PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  iDst.  i,  ISiM),  218  (MasBachust^tts,  snmiiier).— Guxul..  J. 
f.  O.  iv,  1856,  340  (Cuba,  breeds).— Nfavb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,97  (Caliloniia. 
common).— Bd.,B.  N.  A.  1858, 608.— ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 220  (Guatemala).— Nkwt., 
tMd.  263  (Santa  Cruz).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1859  (Bahamas).- Hekrm.,  P.ll 
R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  63  (California).- Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.HKl, 
228  (Puget  Sound).— Hayi).,  Rep.  1862,  173.— Wheat.,  Oliio  Agric  Rep.  IHGfi, 
No.  185.— Cass.,  Pr.  Pliila.  Acad.  1860,  196(Atrato).— Coues  &  Prkxt.,  Smiths. 
Rep.  2861,  415  (Washington,  summer). -ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  81  (Jjinaioa).- 
BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 128  (Maine,  breeds,  common). — Vkrr.,  Pt.Ess. 
Inst,  iii,  1862,  153  (Maine,  breeds).— Allen,  ifc/d.  iv.  1864,76  (Massachusettfi, 
breeding).— McIlwk.,  ibid.  1866,  01  (Canada  West).- Couks,  ibid,  v,  If^.tiSi).- 
Lawr.,  Ann.Lyc.N.  Y.  viii,  1863  (Panama);  viii,  1864, 99 (Sombrero);  h,\m, 
152 (Costa Rica) ;  210  (Yucatan) ;  viii,  1866, 292.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 
123  (South  Carolina,  resident.)- Couks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  95(Ari3M)D», 
breeding) ;  1871,  33  (North  Carolina).— Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  Forh.  1869, 589  (St 
Bartholomew).— Allen,  Mom.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1865,  501  (Iowa).— Dall  &  Baxs., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  18()9,  283  (Sitka,  Alaska).— Turxb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 29  (soui- 
mer).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  358  (Florida);  iii,  1872,  182  (Kansas and 
Utah).— Ma YN.,  Guide,  1870,  143  (Massachusetts);  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1871  (Ne\r 
Hampshire).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  240  (Iowa). — Cotjes,  Key,  18?2, 
267.-  Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874.  386  (UliDois). 
Ardea  hudaonias,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  3,38  (EDW.,pl.  135;  Briss.,  v,  407).— Gm.,  Syrt. 
Nat.  i,  1788, 631.— Lath.,  I.  O.  ii,  1790, 693  ( Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  342 ;  Gen.  Syo.  v,86). 

Ilab. — North  America,  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  Sitka.    South  to  Guatemala  and  Gak* 
pagos.    West  Indies.    Breeds  throughout  it-s  range,  and  winters  in  the  South. 
Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — .5454,  near  Big  Sioux  River. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Rayuolds'  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

No  species  of  flerou  has  a  wider  distributiou  m  North  America,  and 
ouly  the  Bittern  equals  it  in  tbe  extent  of  its  dispersion.  It  appears  to 
be  more  common,  bowever,  in  the  United  States  than  further  north,  and 
is  resident  south  of  the  Middle  districts.  Herons,  as  a  group,  are  rather 
southern  birds;  only  these  two  just  named  proceed  beyond  the  Umted 
States,  and  most,  if  not  all,  are  more  abundant  in  the  southern  ]K)rtioD8 
of  the  Union.  They  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Stiites,  where  they  breed  by  thousands,  and  in  which  districts 
several  species  occur  that  are  not  found  in  corresponding  latitudes  in 
the  West.  On  the  Pacific  side  we  have  no  peculiar  species,  all  that 
occur  there  being  of  wide  distribution. 

The  breeding  places  of  the  Great  Blue  Heron  on  the  Colorado  Biver 
offer  no  such  scenes  as  those  of  the  same  bird  do  in  Florida,  for  in- 
stance.   There  may,  indeed,  be  places  along  this  river  overgrown  with 
low,  dense  woods,  simulating  a  cypress  swamp,  where  the  birds  may 
resort  to  breed,  along  with  the  Wood  Ibises ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
Herons  that  wend  their  way  along  the  Colorado  are  only  screened  by  loWi 
straggling  mezquite,  that  scarcely  hides  them,  or  patches  of  arrowwoo^ 
{Tessaria  borealis),  that  they  can  overlook.    Where  the  river  flows  deep* 
est  and  swiftest,  cutting  its  way  through  bold  cailons  that  rise  frowniu^ 
on  either  hand  like  the  battlements  of  giant  castles — where  thefervV^^ 
rays  of  the  sun  heat  the  rocks  till  they  almost  crack,  and  the  saO* 
blisters  the  feet — there  the  Herons  fix  their  nests,  overhanging  the  el^ 
ment  whence  they  draw  subsistence.    The  face  of  the  cliflfs  in  mai^ 
places  is  covered  with  singular  nests  of  the  Eave  Swallow,  breeding  t 
thousands;  while  on  the  flat  projecting  shelves  of  rock  we  find,  here  ai 
there,  the  bulky  platforms  of  twigs  and  sticks,  and  perhaps  see  tl^ 
sedate  bird  herself,  setting  motionless  on  the  nest,  hopefully  biding  h^ 
time,  cheered  during  her  long  waiting  by  the  joyous  troops  of  the  Swa" 
lows  that  flutter  incessantly  around. 

Wherever  placed,  on  tree,  bush,  or  rock,  the  nest  of  the  Heron  is  ^ 
large  bed  of  twigs,  more  or  \e&^  m^Ui^dt^giether  with  grasses  and  weed^ 
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le  two  feet  in  diameter  and  about  one- third  as  hi^h.  Two  or  three 
;8  are  laid,  probably  never  more ;  they  measure  about  2.50  by  1.60, 

I  are  rather  narrowly  elliptical,  with  both  ends  of  about  the  same 
pe  5  the  color  is  a  pale,  dull,  greenish-blue,  varying  in  shade  in  dif- 
iDt  specimens,  but  always  uniform  over  the  same  egg, 

liave  not  observed  the  breeding  of  the  Heron  in  the  Missouri  region, 
have  noticed  the  bird  high  up  the  river  as  late  as  the  end  of  October. 

ARDEA  EGRETTA,  (Gm.)  Gray. 
Great  White  Egret;  White  HeroHi 

Meffretia,  GM.,Sv8t.  Nat.  i,  1788,  629.— Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  ii,  1790,  694.— Wjls  ,  Am. 
Om.  vii,  18i3,  106,  pi.  61,  f.  4.— Nltt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  47.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv, 
1838,600,  pi.  386;  Syn.  1839,  26.5;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 132,  pi.  370.— Woodh.,  Sitgr. 
Rep.  1853,  97  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory).— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  218 
(Massachusetts,  very  rare).— -Tuwnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  27  (rather  rare).— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  267. 

odia$  egreita,  Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  666.— Wheat.,  Ohio 
Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  184  (not  very  uncommon).— CouKS  &  Prent.,  Smiths. 
Rep.  1861,  415  (Washington,  occasional).— Au.EN,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86 
(I^ston).— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868, 290  (New  England,  to  Massachusetts). — McIlwr., 
ihid.  v.  1866,91  (Hamilton, C.  W. ;  rare).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 31  (Texas).— La WR., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 292  (New  York).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.xii,  1868, 123 
(South  Carolina,  summer,  coujmon). — Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  95  (Colo- 
rado River,  common) ;  ihid.  1871,  33  (North  Carolina,  common). — Mayn.,  Guide, 
1870,  143  (Massachusetts,  casual). — Jones,  Trans.  Nova  Scotia  Inst,  ii,  18(^,72 
(Nova  Scotia). — Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  637  (Massachusetts).— Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  .S58  (Florida,  abundant,  breeding).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9 
(Kansas,  one  instance). — Hatch,  Bull.  Minnesota  Acad,  i,  1874,  62  (Minnesota). 

MiuM  alha  var.  egretta,  Rid<jway,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  386  (Illinois). 

tdias  egretta  var.  caU/ornica^  Baird,  B.  N.  A.  1856,  667  (larger). 

»  leuce^  Iluger. — Lichtenstein,  Verz.  1823,  No.  793. 

tta  hucCf  Bonaparte,  List,  18:^8,  47 ;  Consp.  ii,  1855,  114. 

idias  leuce,  Brehm,  Hand-buch,  1831,  .585. 

»  alba,  Bonaparte,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  189 ;  Syn.  1828,  304  (not  of  Linncem), 

»  "  occidentalUy'*  Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  27  (California).    (Not  of  Audubon), 

ttralimital  quotatioue.—QvsDh,,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  341  (Cuba).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1959  (Bahamas).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  80  (Jamaica).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  253  (Ori- 
i);  290  (Ecujidor).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1806, 199  (Peru);  1867, 3.34  (Chili);  1869, 
[Peru);  1873,  305  (Peru).— Scl.,  Ibis,  1859,  226  (Central  America).— Taylor,  Ibis, 
I,  312  (Tigre  Island,  Honduras).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  63  (Panama) ;  ix,  142  (Costa 
k% — Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  300  (resident).— Phil.,  Cat.  33  (Chili).— Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle, 
[iSialdonado  and  Patagonia). 

ift.— United  States,  southerly,  straggling  northward  to  Nova  Scotia  (Jones),  Massa- 
letts,  Canada  West,  and  Minnesota.  West  Indies ;  Mexico ;  Central  and  S.  America. 
»t  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditious. 

he  only  instauce  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  Missouri 
ou  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  is  that  of  a  specimen  taken  at 
rrence,  Kansas,  August  15,  1872,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Snow.     It  must 
however,  of  at  least  occasional  occurreuce  on  the  Lower  Missouri. 
his  Hue  bird  may  be  immediately  recognized  by  its  color — pure  white 

II  seasous,  with  yellow  bill  and  black  legs,  with  its  l£A*ge  size — about 
ie  feet  in  length.  The  head  is  not  adorned  with  a  crest,  but  in  the 
^diug  season  the  back  has  a  magnificent  train  drooping  beyond  the 

The  Little  White  Egret  is  much  smaller,  only  about  two  feet  long, 
has  a  recurved  crest,  lengthened  breast-feathers,  and  a  recurved 
Q,  in  the  breeding  season.  An  erroneous  impression  prevails  that 
"Egret"  is  something  different  from  a  Heron  j  but  all  Egrets  are 
CDS,  although  all  Herons  are  not  Egrets.  It  is  a  term  applied  to 
aiu  Herons,  especially  white  ones,  that  have  long  plumes  {aigrettes); 
the  distinction  is  entirely  arbitrary.    The  Reddvali  12»^\^\».jtot  isi.- 
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stance,  and  the  Louisianan,  are  uot  white ;  while  the  small  Green  Heroi 
has  long,  flowing  dorsal  phimes. 

Audiibou  has  a  paragraph  npou  this  species  snsceptible  of  extensiv*  ^^^ 
application,  and  expressing  a  favorite  idea  of  mine,  strengthened  int^--^^ 
conviction  by  repeated  observation.    Speaking  of  finding  Egrets  mue^^j^ 
wilder  in  early  spring  than  after  they  had  settled  to  their  datie^  \)f  r^*^*..^ 
production,  he  says :  '^  I  have  supposed  this  to  be  caused  by  thechan 
of  their  thoughts  on  such  occasions,  and  am  of  opinion  that  birds  of 
kinds  become  more  careless  of  themselves.    As  the  strength  of  M» 
attachment  toward  their  mates  or  progeny  increases  through  theproc^^^ 
of  time,  as  is  the  case  with  the  better  part  of  our  own  species,  lov  ^^ 
and  parents  perform  acts  of  heroism  which  individuals  having  no  s^:)^^ 
attachment  to  each  other  would  never  dare  to  contemplate.    In  tb^^ 
birds  the  impulse  of  affection  is  so  great  that,  when  they  have  yoi^n^ 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  approached  so  as  often  to  fall  victims  to  tiie 
rapacity  of  man,  who,  boasting  of  reason  and  benevolence,  ought  at 
such  a  time  to  respect  their  devotion."    No  one  unfamiliar  with  birds' 
natures,  as  exhibited  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  vaiying        j  j 
ages,  can  have  adequate  conception  of  the  opposite  traits  they  display. 
Even  Doves,  those  meekest  of  birds — the  emblems  of  "  peace  on  eartk 
and  goodwill^ — fight  furiously  when  the  furor  amantium  is  on  then; 
the  wariest  birds  forget  to  consider  personal  danger  in  defence  of  their 
young;  suspicious  birds  sometimes  grow  impudently  familiar;  knowing 
birds  appear  stupid ;  dull  birds  become  frisky,  and  frisky  birds  besde 
themselves,  when  in  love ;  silent  birds  cry  out,  and  singing  binls  sing 
all  the  time. 

Another  point  may  be  mentioned  here.    The  yowig^  even  of  birds  by 
nature  shy  and  susiwcious,  require  some  time  to  get  over  their  early 
verdancy  and  acquire  a  wholesome  degree  of  caution.    Instincts  of  this 
sort  are  undoubtedly  hereditary,  and  suflBciently  well  marked  to  enible        |.^a 
us  to  predicate  it,  in  a  certain  greater  or  less  degree,  of  all  birds;  and       |  j-f 
circumstances  of  subsequent  exi)erience,  moreover,  have  much  coitrol 
over  its  development  and  exhibition.    But,  beyond  these  variatioas,  it 
is  unquestionable  that,  other  things  being  equal,  young  birds  are  iar  a 
while  less  wary  than  their  parents,  as  certainly  as  in  the  case  of  oar 
own  species.    The  White  Egret  is  an  illustration  in  point.    We  are 
familiar  with  the  difficulty  that  Audubon  records  of  his  experience  ii* 
attempting  to  shoot  these  birds;  and  those  of  us  who  have  tried  ca^ 
attest  the  same  thing.    But  such  strategy  is  not  always  required,  lat« 
in  the  summer  and  early  in  the  fall,  to  obtain  birds  of  the  ye^r.   A^ 
Fort  Yuma,  where  the  birds  were  very  common,  I  had  frequent  ecc^' 
sion  to  wonder  at  their  want  of  shyness  in  the  fall,  not  to  say  thei:  ^^* 
solute  stupidity.    On  one  occassion  that  I  remember  I  came  up#iB    ^ 
young  bird  that  was  quietly  feeding  at  a  little  pool.    NotwithstanJi^^^ 
that  1  was  on  horsebaek  and  had  come  clattering  along,  the  bird,i:^^ 
frightened  at  the  noise  and  sudden  appearance,  merely  drew  itself  up      ^^ 
full  height  to  look  a  moment,  and  then  bent  its  long  neck  again  to   ^^^ 
sumo  its  meal,  within  fifteen  /Steps  of  me.    It  waa  to  have  been  ho .^  ^ 
that  it  could  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  better.    Speaking  in  g^^Jj; 
eral  terms,  and  without  considering  the  artificial  frame  of  mind  brou^iS^^ 
about  by  man's  interference,  the  shyness  of  any  Heron  corresponds        ^ 
actly  to  its  size;  and  it  is  so  with  many  o'her  birds, particularly  Gull        ^ 
the  larger  the  species,  the  more  wary.    The  smaller  kinds,  as  Uie  Gi^  ^^ 
Heron  and  the  Least  Bittern,  show  little  concern  at  being  approacb^^^* 
It  w^ould  almost  seem  as  if  the  greater  birds  were  aware  how  likelw^  • 
attract  harmful  attention  their  imposing  appearance  made  them,  sjit^ff 
if  the  little  ones  trusted  to  their  insignificance  for  protection.    It  is  <^^v 
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Lher  interpretation  of  La  Fontaine's  crowned  rats.  The  gradation 
ize  among  Herons  calls  up  one  other  i>oint.  Such  species  as  the 
at  Blue  and  the  Great  White  are  certainly  to  be  considered  of  dig- 
)d  bearing,  and  their  motions  have  something  of  grace  and  beauty  as 
.  But,  though  the  Green,  and  the  Least,  and  others  have  almost 
5tly  the  tame  form  and  the  same  attitudes  and  movements,  they 
Id  never  be  called  diguitied  or  elegant  birds.  Analyzing  this  differ- 
j  in  the  way  the  birds  impress  us,  I  cannot  see  that  anything  but 
is  in  question.  This  is  the  real  secret ;  the  large  Blue  Heron  is  dig- 
d  by  its  size  alone;  the  little  Green  Heron,  that  copies  every 
ure  and  action  of  the  other,  only  succeeds  in  being  grotesque,  if  not 
ally  ridiculous — the  more  so  from  the  very  fact  of  its  imitation, 
parallel  that  may  be  drawn  is  a  broad  and  long  one. 
le  White  Egret  is  rather  a  delicate  bird,  preferring  warm  weather, 
consequently  restricted  in  geographical  distribution.  In  New  Bn- 
d  it  is  only  a  rare  visitor,  and  is  not  known  to  breed.  I  may  here 
iTve  that  a  certain  northward  migration  of  some  southerly  birds  at 
season  is  nowhere  more  noticeable  than  among  the  Herons  and  their 
8,  the  migrants  consisting  chiefly  of  birds  hatched  that  year,  which 
sconntably  stray  in  what  seems  to  us  the  wrong  direction.  Massa- 
«tt«  is  the  northernmost  record  of  the  species  in  New  England.  It 
ither  decidedly  a  maritime  bird,  like  its  smaller  relative  (Ardea 
Mi8»ima)j  and  seldom  penetrates  any  distance  inland  except  along 
largest  rivers — the  Mississippi,  Eio  Grande,  and  Colorado.  1  never 
it  in  the  interior  of  the  Caroliuas,  along  the  coasts  of  which  I  found 
iry  abundant,  and  throughout  the  low,  flat,  marshy  or  swampy  dis- 
s.  On  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  not  recorded  north  of  California.  I 
with  it  frequently  in  Southern  California  near  the  coast,  and  on 
fr  occasions  on  the  Mojave  River,  not  far  from  Soda  Lake,  perhaps 
er  an  exceptional  inland  locality,  as  the  desert  environing  on  all 
3  but  one  must  be  a  great  barrier.  The  Arizonian  birds  are  gathered 
fly  along  the  Colorado,  particularly  its  lower  portions. 

ARDEA  CANDIDISSBIA,  Gm. 
Little  White  Egret ;  Snowy  Heron. 

%  «tr«a,  Jacq.,  Boitr.  1784. — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  69G  Qjar/im).— -LiciiT.,  Verz. 
1823,  No.  795.    (Name  preoccupied.) 

Itantrea,  Cab.  {nee  auct).    {Bp») 

%  candidissimay  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  633.— Wii^.,  Am.  Oru.  vii,  1813,  120,  pi.  62. 
f.  4.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wila.  1825,  No.  174 ;  Syii.  1828,  305.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  49.—, 
AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  317  ;  v,  1839,  606  ;  pi.  242 ;  Syu.  1839, 267  ;  B.  Am.  vi, 
1843, 163,  pi.  374.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1, 1844, 283.— WooDU.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 97  (Indian 
Territory  and  Texas). — Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  i,  1856,  218  (Massachusetts,  very^ 
rare). — Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  63  (Calilornia).— Pelz.,  Oru.  Bras. 
300  (resident).— CouES,  Kev,  267.— ScL.  <3k  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  305  (E.  Pern). 

^candidissima,  Bp.,  List,  1838,'^47.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  336. 

^as  candidissimay  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  342. 

€Ua  candidis8imaf  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1855,  119.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  665. — Cass.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1860,  196  (Carthagcna,  Darien).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  18(>0, 
No.  183  (very  rare).- Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  415  (not  uncom- 
mon).— Allex,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86  (Massachusetts,  accidental). — Coues, 
ibid.  V.  1868,  290.— Dress.,  Ibis,  18(i6,  31  (Texas).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866, 
199  (Eastern  Peni ).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  95  (Colorado  River,  abun- 
dant) ;  1871,  31  (North  Carolina).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  123  (South 
Carolina).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  292  (New  York);  ix,  1868,  142 
(Costa  Rica);  210  (Yucatan).— Jones,  Tr.  Nova  Scotia  Inst,  ii,  1868,  72  (Nova 
Scotia).— AU.EN,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  637  (Massachusetts) ;  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
356  (Florida).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  27  (not  uncommon). — Mayn.,  Guide^ 
1870, 143  (Massachusetts). — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 9.— BOQW.,  kan.li^^.'^.X* 
X,  1874,  386  (BliDoia). 
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Ardea  caroUnenaiSj  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  vii,  1825,  125. 

Additional  extralimital  quotation8.^ScL.j  P.  Z.  S.  1861, 81  (Jamaica);  1864, 179  (Mexico); 
1867,  334  (Chili).— ScL.  &,  S.U.V.,  ibid.  1867,  280  (Mosquito  Coast).- ScL,,  Ibis,  i,  \^A 
226  (Central  America). — Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas). — Pelz.,  NovaiaBeise, 
Vog.  118  (Chili).— Phil.,  Cat.  33  (Chili). 

Hab.— United  St-atos,  southerly.  North  regularly  to  the  Middle  States,  casnally  to 
Massachusetts,  and  even  Nova  Scotia  (Jones).  Kausas  (Snow).  Mexico.  West  Indies. 
Central  and  South  America  to  Chili.  Breeds  throughout  its  regular  United  States 
range,  and  resident  in  the  Gulf  States  and  further  south. 

Obtained  by  none  of  the  Expeditions. 

Amon^  the  American  Herons  this  species  is  only  liable  to  be  confounded  mih  the 
young  of  the  Little  Blue  Heron  (A.  ccoruJea)^  i^hlch  is  white  for  a  time,  and  of  about 
the  same  size.  It  is  recognized,  however,  by  certain  differences  in  the  proportions  and 
color  of  the  bill,  legs,  and  feet ;  and  it  never  shows  any  trace  of  bluish  or  ashy, Mis 
usually  the  case  with  the  young  A.  carulea. 

The  introduction  of  this  species  into  the  present  connection  rests  on  its  occonence 
in  Kansas,  as  recorded  by  Prof.  Snow,  L  c.  (Topeka,  July  25, 1872).  The  range  of  4be 
last  species  and  of  this  smaller  but  equally  elegant  and  showy  one,  appear  to  he  nearly 
or  quite  coincident,  and  their  habits  are  much  the  same. 

The  Little  Blue  Heron  {A.  ccerulea)  will  probably  be  foand  about  the 
Lower  Missouri,  but  at  present  I  have  no  authority  for  introducing  it  here. 

AEDEA  VIRESCENS,  Linn. 
Green  Heron;  Poke. 

Ardea  virescens^  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  238  (based  on  Ardea  minor,  Catks.,  Car.  i,  80; 
Cana-ophatjus  viridiSy  Bniss.,  v,  486,  pi.  38,  f.  1).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  635.- 
Latu.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  684  (Green  Herons  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  447;  Gen.  Syn-T? 
68).— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813,  W,  pi.  61,  f.  1 ;  ORD'sed.  102.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wilt 
No.  190.— WAGI-,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  36.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834.  63.— AuD.,  Om 
Biog.  iv,  1838,  247,  pi.  333 ;  Syn.  1839,  264  ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  105,  pi.  367.-Ott, 
B.  L.  I.  1844,  284.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  97.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1,1856. 
218.— SUND.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  1869,  589  (St.  Bartholomew).— Hkerm.,  P.  R.  R  Bep. 
X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  63  (California).- Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  119  (Minne- 
sota ).—Coue8,  Key.  1872,  268. 

Ardea  (Botaurua)  vireseens,  Bp.,  Specc.  Comp.  1827,  No.  180 ;  Syn.  1828,  307. 

Htrodias  virescenSj  BoiE. — Bp.,  List,  1838,  47.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  340. 

Egretia  virescens,  Sw.,  2i  Cent.  1838,  No.  156. 

Agamia  rircscenSf  Reich.,  Icones  Avium  ;  Syst.  Av.  pi.  131,  figs.  489,  490. 

Ocniscus  rirescenSf  Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv.  1856,  343  (Cuba). 

ButoHdes  virescensj  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  18^,  128.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  ia%,  310  (Cordova).^ 
ScL.  &  Salv.,  ibid.  1867,  250  (Mosquito  Coast) ;  1869,  252  (Venezuela).-SALVM 
ibid.  1870,  218  (Veragna).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  18.58,  676.— SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1869,  w7 
(Guatemala).— Newt.,  ibid.  261  (Santa  Cruz).— Tayl.,  ibid.  1864, 93  (Trinidad); 
171  (Porto  Rico).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Wheat.,  Obw 
Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  188.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  415  (BniniD«f> 
abundant). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 128  (Maine,  common,  breeds)-" 
Coues,  ibid,  xii,  1868, 123  (South  Carolina).— Scott,  ibid.  1872, 227  (Virgioia)--: 
Trippe,  ibid.  240  (Iowa).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 158  (Maine).— Au-^' 
ibid,  iv,  1864, 76.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866, 91  (Canada  West,  rare).— Coues,  f ^'^ 
vi,  1868, 290.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  1866,  95  (Arizona) ;  1871,  33  (North  C^' 
olina).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  292;  ix,  1868,  142  (Costa  Rica>< 
TuKNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  28.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 144.— Allen,  Bull.M.C.25^ 
1871,  :^9  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872,  182  (Kansas).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost  Soc.  i,  l^Z 
501,  507,  520,  526  (Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9.— RiDO"^ 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  386  (Illinois).  _^ 

Ardea  ludoviciana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  630  (not  of  in?»on).— Lath.,  L  O.  ii,  1790,  S==^ 

Ardea  torquata^  Mill.,  III.  pi.  60.    (Gray.) 

Ardea  chloropUra  et  maculata,  Bodd.  ;  P.  E.  909,  912.    (Gray.) 

Hab. — United  States  generally,  breeding  throughout,  and  wintering  in  the  Soa'^ 
Canada  West  (Mcllwraith).    Mexico.    West  Indies.    Central  America  to  Venezuela^-^ 
Not  noticed  by  the  Expeditions. 

.  Occurs  chiefly  in  the  soathern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Missoi^^ 
region. 
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NYCTIARDEA  GRISEA  var.  N^VIA,  (Bodd.)  Allen. 

American  Night  Heron. 

Botaurus  narhts,  liRiss.,  Orn.  v,  1760, 4G2. 

Jrdea  noma,  Bodd.,  Plancb.  Eiilum.  Tubl.  1784,  pi.  939  (young).     (Gray.) 

Sjfctiardea  nnvia, Okay, Haud-list,  iii.  1871, 33, No.  10175. 

y^iicorax  mvria,  Okay,  G.  ol  B.  iii,  558.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873, 305  (Eastern  Pern). 

JfycUardea  grisea  var.  mEvia,  Allex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 182. — Coues,  Key,  1872,  269. 

JijfcHcorax  grisens,  Reinil,  Vid.  Nat.  For.  1870, 25 (Brazil).— Allen,  Bull.  M.*Z.  C.  ii,  359. 

{T)  Ardea^jamaicensis,  GM.,Sy8f.  Nat.  i,  1788,  625.— Lath.,  Ind.  Cm.  li,  1790,  679  (Ja- 
maica Night  Heron  of  Gou.  Svn.  v,  54 ;  rather  A,  violaceus), 

Ard£a  hoactH,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  630.— Latil,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,700  (A.mexUana 
crhiata,  Brlss.  v,  218 ;  Day  Heron  of  Gen.  Svn.  v,  100). 

Ardea  gardeni,  Gm.,  Synt.  Nat.  i*,  1788,  645.— Lath.',  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  685  {Gardenian 
and  Spotted  Heron,  Gen.  Syn.  70, 71 ;  Arct.  Zool,  No.  355). 

Nyetioarax  gardenia  Jahd.,  Notes  Wils.  Orn. — Bp.,  C.  A.  ii,  1855, 141.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv, 
1856, 346.— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  387.— Scl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.,  1866, 11^9  (E.  Pern). 

N^cHardea  gardeni,  Bd.,  B  N.  A.  1858,  (>78.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash  Ter.  1860, 223.— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  189  (rare).- Coues  &  Pkkxt..  S.  I.  Rep. 
1861,  415  (occasional).— BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  128.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iii,  1862, 158  (Maine,  breeding).—ALLEN,  iWd.  iv,  1864,  76  (breeding  abun- 
dantly ).—CouE8,  ibid.  V,  1868,  290.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  92  (common).— 
Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,95  (Arizona).— Lawr;.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
292.— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii.  1868, 123  (South  Carolina)  —Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869,28.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  507  (Illinois).- Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 
144.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9. 
Nudiardea  grisea  var.  gardenia  Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  386  (Illinois). 
Ardea  nycticorax,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1K13,  101,  pi.  61,  f .  2  (not  of  Linnwus). — Bp.,  Obs. 
Wils.   1825,  No.  193;  Syn.  1828,  306.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  275;  v,  1839, 
600  ;  pi.  236  ;  Syn.  1839.  261 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  82,  pi.  363. 
Ardea  maculata^  Frisch,  Av.  ii,  pi.  9. 
Ardea  discorsj  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  54. 
Xyeiicorax  americctnuSj  Bp.,  List,  1838, 48.— Tsch.,  Fn.  Pern,  50.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847, 344. 

Hah. — United  States  aud  British  Provinces.  Breeds  abnndantly  in  New  England. 
Winters  in  the  South  and  beyond.  Part  of  the  West  Indies.  Mexico.  Central  Amer- 
ica. South  America  (Peru,  Tachudi,  Sclater  tf-  Salrin;  Chili,  Darwin;  Brazil,  Pelzeln; 
Falkland,  Sclater).    (Compare  A.  obscura,  Liditenstein.) 

Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

Observed  by  me  on  the  Red  River  of  the  N6rth,  near  Pembina,  Dakota, 
in  May.  Like  the  A,  herodias  aud  Botaurus  minm^j  this  species  goes  quite 
far  north — a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  breeds  in 
Suitable  places  throughout  its  range,  in  colonies,  sometimes  of  great 
extent;  and  is  resident  in  the  South. 

BOTAURUS  MINOR,  (Gm.)  Boie. 
American  Bittern. 

Botaurus  freti-hudaonia,  Buiss  ,  Orn.  v,  449,  pi.  37,  f.  1.— Degl.,  Om.  ii,  309. 

^rdea  freti'hudsoniSf  Schlegel,  Mus.  Pays-Bas;  Ardea,  p.  49. 

Ardea  hudnonias,  Merk.,  Ersch.  Grub.  Eucy.  v.  175. 

Ardea  stellaria  var.,  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  410. 

Ardea  stellaris  var.  3,  Botaurus  freti-hudsonis,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  686  (Edw.,  pi. 
136:  Gen.  Syn.  v,  58;  Arct.  Zool,  ii,  451.) 

Ardea  stellaris  var.  B,  minor,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1783,  635. 

Ardea  minor,  Wius.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  35,  pi.  65,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  186.— 
Aui).,  Orn.  Bioj;.  iv,  1838,  296,  pi.  3:57.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  96  (Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon). 

^taurus  minor,  Boie,  Isis,  1826,  979.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  48;  Consp.  ii,  1855,  136.— Gundl., 
J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  346  (Cuba).— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  32,  No.  1/)1(>3.— CouES, 
Key,  1872,  269. 

JLrdea  lentiginosa,  Mont.,  Orn.  Diet.  Snppl.  1813.— Jen,,  Man.  191.— Leach,  Cat.  33. — 
Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  iv,  381.— 1?lem.,  Brit.  An.  96.— Eyt.,  Brit.  B.  37.— Keys.  & 
Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  80.— Sab.,  Frankl.  Journ.  683.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
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374.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  60.— Aud.,  Svd.  1839,263;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 94,  pi 
365.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  285.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  i,  1856,  218.— Trippe,  iWd. 
vi,  1871,  119. 
Botaums  leniiginosns,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xi,  1819,  596. — Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  124.— 
Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  ^7.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  674  ;  Mex.  Bonnd.  Sorv.  ii,  pt  ii, 
1859,  24  (Mat^moras). — Heerm.,  P.  K.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,' pt.  vi,  63  (California.)— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  228.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric  Kep.  1860, 
No.  187.— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 227  (Labrador) ;  1866, 95  (Arizona);  1871, 
34  (North  Carolina). — Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  415  (resident).- 
Ha  YD.,  Rep.  1862, 173.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Aca4. 1862,  321  (California).— Boardm., 
Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  128  (Maine,  common,  breeds). — Coues,  i^id.  xii,  1868,123 
( Son th  Carolina,  resident). — Mayx.,  ibid.  1871  (New  Hampshire). — Aiken,  iKd. 
1872,  209  (Colorado).— Trippe,  ibid.  1872,  240  (Iowa,  abundant,  breeds).— Vebk., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  153  (Maine,  breeds).- Aixen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  76.— McIlwr., 
ibid.  V,  1866, 91  (Canada  West,  abundant,  summer).- Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868, 290.- 
Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 438  (Missouri).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 292.- 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  32  (Texas).- Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  196  (Guatemala).— Allex, 
Mem.  Bust.  Soc.  i,  1868,  501,  507,  520  (Iowa  and  Illinois).— Allen,  Bu11.M.C.Z. 
ii,  1871,  -359  (Florida);  iii,  1872,  182  (Kansas  and  Utah).— Turn b.,  B.  E.  Pa. 

1869,  28.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  144  (Massachusetts,  April  to  Oc-tober).-ENDi- 
corr.  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  169  (best  biography).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter. 

1870,  465  (Wyoming).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye  N.Y.  x, 
1874,  386  (Illinois). 

Butor  lentiginoHuSy  Jard.,  Br.  Birds,  iii,  147. 

Butor  americuna.  Swains.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  354. 

Jrdea  mokokOj  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xiv,  440. — Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  29. 

Ardea  qdspersa,  Light.,  **  Mus.  Berol." 

Botaurus  adspersuHj  Cab.     (^Bp.) 

Hub. — Entire  temperate  North  America  (up  to  58°  or  60°).  Cuba.  South  to  Gktite- 
mala.  Breeds  chiefly  from  the  Middle  districts  northward,  wintering  thence  sootb* 
ward.  Regularly  migratory.  Accidental  in  Europe  (Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  281.— Thwip^ 
Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  xvii,  1846,  91. — Hart.,  Brit.  B.  1872,  150;  numerous  inst-ances). 

Lieutenant  TVarren^s  Expedition. — 5455,  Vermilion  River;  8911,  Platte  River. 

Later  Expeditions. — 60774,  Sweetwater. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  very  great  variation  in  size  of  this  species  has  not  usually  been  recognized.  I 
have  measured  individuals  from  23  to  34  inches  in  length,  with  an  extent  of  wing  from 
32  to  43  inches;  the  wing  9^  to  13,  and  other  measurements  to  correspond.  The  colora- 
tion varies  interminably;  even  the  characteristic  velvety  black  spot  on  the  side  of  the 
neck  is  sometimes  obsolete. 

Audubon  has  giveu  accounts  of  nearly  all  our  Herons,  with  which  he 
was  very  familiar,  in  a  series  of  admirable  biographies,  leaving  little  to 
be  desired.    He  was  less  fortunate  in  the  case  of  the  Bittern,  admitting 
that  he  never  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  all  its  habits.   This 
being  the  case  with  "  the  American  Woodsman,''  it  is  less  singular  that 
no  other  writer  has  completed  the  history  of  the  species.     Latterly? 
however,  jMr.  Endicott  has  gone  far  toward  supplying  the  deficiency,  in 
his  excellent  article  above  cited ;  and  Mr.  Samuels  gives  some  interest- 
ing particulars.    Every  one  knows  the  Bittern  by  sight,  and  has  a  gen- 
eral, if  vague^  idea  of  its  character,  but  few  have  become  familiar  wit^ 
its  ways.    Wilson  conveys  but  little  information,  and  that  not  entireW 
to  the  point.    Eichardson  fixes  its  northern  limit  at  58^,  but  has  Utt** 
more  to  say.    NuttalPs  account  is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  these  t^^ 
sources.    Although  I  am  tolerably  fiimili«ar  with  the  bird,  I  have  uev^ 
seen   its  nest,  or  found  it  where  1  could  suppose  it  was  hreeiixmM 
According  to  the  best  accounts,  its  peculiarities  in  respect  of  nidiflc^^ 
tion  are,  that  it  does  not  assemble  in  communities,  at  any  rate  of  lar    ^ 
extent,  to  breed,  and  that  the  nest  is  usually  placed  on  the  grouim 
Mr.  Samuels  says :  '^  It  breeds  in  communities,  sometimes  as  many 
dozen  i)airs  nesting  within  the  area  of  a  few  rods.   The  nests  are  plac 
on  low  bushes,  or  thick  tufts  of  grass,  sometimes  in  low,  thickly- wood 
trees f  and  are  composed  of  coarse  grasses,  twigs,  and  a  few  leaves. 
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£BOw  of  no  other  place  in  New  England  where  these  birds  breed  in  such 
tbundauce  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kicbardson's  Lakes,  in  Maine* 
There,  in  some  of  the  tangled,  boggy,  almost  impenetrable  swamps, 
ihese  birds  have  several  heronies,  which  they  have  inhabited  for  years.'' 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  account  is  directly  contradictory  of  a  state- 
ment of  Audubon's:  "Although  iu  a  particular  place,  apparently  favor- 
atble,  some  dozens  of  these  birds  may  be  found  today,  yet,  perhaps,  on 
risiting  it  to-morrow,  you  will  not  find  one  remaining,  and  districts  re- 
sorted to  one  season  or  year,  will  be  found  deserted  hy  them  the  next." 
With  these  accounts  we  may  compare  Mr.  Endicott's  observations : 
"Some  speak  of  finding  the  Bittern  breeding  in  colonies  in  trees.   Good 
observers  say  so,  and  I  believe  them ;  but  I  think  that  all  such  cases 
are  owing  to  accidental  circumstauces,  such  as  the  inundation  of  their 
marshes.    Certain  it  is,  that  I  have  never  found  them  so  associated. 
*Le  butor,'  says  M.  Holandre,  'est  trcis  sauvage,  farouche,  solitaire.' 
One  tiger's  den  to  a  jungle,  one  eyry  to  a  mountain,  and  one  pair  of 
Sittems  to  a  bog,  seems  to  be  the  rule.    In  the  place  where  I  have  found 
them  there  is  retired  feeding  ground  for  a  thousand;  dense  cedar 
swamps,  extensive  enough  for  as  many  nests,   if  they  only  chose  to 
congregate,  like  their  sociable  cousins,  the  Herons;  and  yet  two  by 
two  they  live,  their  next  neighbors  nobody  knows  how  far  away — not 
in  the  same  swamp  at  any  rate ;  and  ou  the  ground,  the  bare  ground, 
they  lay  their  four  or  five  eggs,  among  low  laurel,  tufts  of  grass,  or,  a« 
in  the  case  of  the  first  nest  I  ever  found,  at  the  foot  of  a  swamp  buckle- 
berry,  from  which  the  callow  yonug,  unable  yet  to  stand,  tried  to  drive 
me  away  by  repeated  tumbling  charges,  menacing  me  by  clumping  their 
Boft  mandibles,  and  by  sending  angry  hisses  from  their  wide-yawning 
yellow  throats." 

Mr.  Eudicott  remarks  very  pointedly  upon  the  general  uncertainty 
that  i)ervades  ornithological  writings  respecting  the  color  of  the  Bit- 
tern's eggs,  '*  finding  the  enumerated  authorities  determined  that  the 
eggs  should  have  gi^een  on  them  of  some  shade  or  other."  He  calls 
them  "a  dark  drab";  Mr.  Samuels  says  "a  rich  drab,  with  sometimes 
an  olive  tinge."  The  color  of  the  several  sets  before  me  may  be  called 
a  brownish-drab,  with  a  shade  of  gray.  It  is  a  difficult  color  to  name, 
and  doubtless  varies  in  tint  in  different  specimens ;  but  it  is  probably 
never  anything  like  the  clear,  pale  greenish  of  the  eggs  of  ordinary  Her- 
ons. Specimens  measure  1.90  by  1.50,  to  2.00  by  1.50;  the  nest-comple- 
ment is  three  to  five. 

The  "booming  of  the  Bittern"  is  an  expression,  alliterative  if  not 
aocnrate,  which  generally  gets  into  writings  upon  this  bird.  I  have 
tiever  heard  any  sound  from  our  species  which  could  be  called  booming, 
t>leatiDg,  bellowing,  or  even  neighing — all  of  which  words,  among  others, 
^ave  been  used  to  suggest  the  queer,  uncouth  voice  of  the  bird.  On 
:hi&  subject  I  will  again  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Endicott  for  an  extract. 
^Mudie  speaks  as  follows  of  the  European  Bittern's  voice :  *Anon  a 
barst  of  savage  laughter  breaks  upon  you,  gratingly  loud,  and  so  nn- 
BTonted  and  odd  that  it  sounds  as  if  the  voices  of  a  bull  and  a  horse 
svere  combined ;  the  former  breaking  down  his  bellow  to  suit  the  neigh 
of  the  latter,  in  mocking  you  from  the  sky.'  *  When  the  Bittern  booms 
Quid  bleats  overhead,  one  certainly  feels  as  if  the  earth  were  shaking. 
»    •    ♦    ♦    Chaucer  speaks  as  follows  in  TJie  Wife  of  BatKs  Tale : 

'  Aud  as  a  bitore  bumbleth  in  the  mire. 
She  laid  hire  moath  into  tbo  water  douD, 
Bewray  me  not,  tboa  water,  with  they  aoan', 
Qaod  she,  to  the  I  toU  it,  and  no  mo, 
Min  husband  hath  long  asses  eres  two.' 
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Another  notion  was  that  tbe  bill  was  put  inside  a  reed  to  increase  tbc 
sound  ;  the  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  bird  uses  no  means  to  produce 
its  bellow  but  it«  own  organs  of  voice.  Our  own  Bittern  has  no  such 
roar,  but,  as  irs  name  in  most  parts  of  the  country  denotes,  makes  a 
noise  very  much  like  driving  a  stake  with  an  axe.  It  lias  also  a  hollow 
croak  at  the  moment  of  alarm."  This  is  exactly  true.  The  curious  noise 
is  spoken  of  in  Audulwn  as  a  "  hoarse  croaking,  as  if  the  throat  were 
filled  with  water.-'  Nuttall  makes  a  successful  attempt  to  suggest  the 
sound  by  the  syllables  ^pump-au-gah.  But  I  prefer,  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Samuels'  rendering.  "In  the  mating  season,"  he  says,  "and  during  the 
first  part  of  the  period  of  incubation,  the  male  has  a  peculiar  love-note, 
that  almost  exactly  resembles  the  stroke  of  a  mallet  on  a  stake;  some- 
thing like  the  syllables  chunkalunk-chunk,  quank  chunk-altink-^hvuk.  I 
have  often,  when  in  the  forests  of  Northern  Maine,  been  deceived  by 
this  note  into  believing  that  some  woodsman  or  settler  was  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, and  discovered  my  mistake  only  after  toiling  through  swamp 
and  morass  for  perhaps  half  a  mile."  Besides  this  peculiar  call-note, 
the  bird  has  another,  its  ordinary  cr^',  when  its  breast  is  not  in  the  least 
swelling  with  the  tender  passion.  This  is  a  single,  abruj)t,  explosive 
syllable,  something  like  qnarkj  or  hauky  delivered  with  a  rough,  gntteral 
intonjition.  It  is  always  uttered  when  the  bird  is  surprised  while  feed- 
ing, or  when  its  haunts  are  invaded.  As  it  lives  so  much  among  reeds 
and  rushes,  very  often  the  first  intimation  one  has  of  its  presence  is  the 
energetic  utterance  of  this  note,  to  be  followed  in  an  instant  by  the 
heavy  form  of  tlie  bird  itself,  as  it  tops  the  tall  weeds.  Ordinarily, 
however,  the  Bittern  is  decidedly  a  silent  bird,  as  it  were  mistrusting 
its  vocal  ability;  besides,  noisiness  is  not  altogether  compatible  with  its 
sedate  ways  and  contemi)lative  turn  of  mind. 

We  might  expect  to  find  in  the  wind-pipe  some  peculiarity  to  accoont 
for  such  vocal  efforts.  In  such  instances  as  those  of  the  Trumi)eter 
Swan,  and  Whooping  Crane,  for  instance,  the  remarkable  notes  emitted 
depend  evidently  upon  the  peculiarly  convoluted  structure  of  the  trachea. 
But  ordinarily,  little  connection  can  be  traced  between  quality  of  voice 
and  tracheal  structure.  The  curious  cartilaginous  or  osseous  bnlbs  at 
the  lower  larynx  of  most  Ducks  seem  to  have  no  influence  on  the  voicft 
Who  would  suspect  the  marvellous  musical  ability  of  a  Mocking  Bird, 
Irom  comparison  of  its  vocal  organ  with  that  of  a  Crow  for  instance,  a 
bird  which  anatomically  considered,  is  truly  oscinCj  for  all  that  its  croak 
is  so  harsh.  The  conformation  of  the  Bittern's  windiripe  is  not  remark- 
able, according  to  descriptions ;  there  is  no  dilation  into  a  membranous 
or  gristly  tympanum,  nor  any  convolution,  nor  is  the  muscular  arrange- 
ment remarkable.  The  calibre  of  the  tube  is  perhaps  greater,  propor- 
tionately, than  is  usual  in  Herons,  with  laterally  compressed  walls, 
narrow  rings,  and  wide  spaces,  but  for  all  that  we  can  discover  by 
examination  ot  the  organs,  the  voice  of  the  Bittern  is  likely  to  remain 
its  own  secret. 

The  Bittern  is  migratory,  and  its  movements  are  regular.  ExcepliDg 
the  Great  Blue  Heron,  no  bird  of  its  tribe  in  this  country  is  so  extOJ- 
sively  dispersed.  It  reaches  the  Northern  States  in  March^  or  early  in 
April,  and  may  pass  still  further  north.  I  ascertained  its  occurrence  at 
Eigolet,  in  Labrador,  and  it  is  stated  to  reach  58^  or  60°  in  the  interior. 
It  has  frequently  been  shot  in  Europe,  though  not  recorded  from  Green- 
land. It  reaches  across  our  continent.  To  the  south,  its  movements 
extend  to  Guatemala,  although  it  winters  in  the  Southern  States  as 
weUf  and  also,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  even  in  the  Middle  States,  as  I 
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e  procured  it  in  JaDuary  at  WashiDgton.  It  visits  some  of  the  West 
ian  Idands.  In  September  I  fonnd  it  migratory  through  DakotA  in 
iparative  plenty.  It  may  breed  in  almost  any  portion  of  its  range, 
nests  preferably  toward  the  North. 

he  Bittern,  as  has  been  said,  is  essentially  ^^  wild,  shy,  and  solitary." 
oftener  start  one  from  his  lonely  vigils  in  the  bog,  than  find  several, 
ven  a  pair  together,  excepting  iu  the  breeding  season.  No  doubt 
mjoys  life  after  his  own  fashion,  but  his  notions  of  happiness  are 
aliar.  He  prefers  solitude,  and  leads  the  eccentric  life  of  a  recluse, 
rgetting  the  world,  and  by  the  world  forgot."  To  see  him  at  his 
Inary  occupation,  one  might  fancy  him  shouldering  some  heavy 
)onsibility,  oppressed  with  a  secret,  or  laboring  in  the  solution  of  a 
t>lem  of  vital  consequence.  He  stands  motionless,  with  his  head 
wn  in  upon  his  shoulders,  and  half-closed  eyes,  in  profound  medita- 
I,  or  steps  about  in  a  devious  way,  with  an  absent-minded  air ;  for 
%ter  seclusion,  he  will  even  hide  iii  a  thick  brush-clump  for  hours 
3ther.  Startled  in  his  retreat  whilst  his  thinking-cap  is  on,  he  seems 
edy  like  one  suddenly  aroused  from  a  deep  sleep }  but  as  soon  as  he 
ects  his  wits,  remembering  unpleasantly  that  the  outside  world 
tt8|  he  shows  common  sense  enough  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  a 
le  of  altogether  too  much  action  for  him.  Some  such  traits  have 
btless  led  to  the  belief  that  he  is  chiefly  a  nocturnal  bird ;  but  such 
lot  the  case.  He  may  migrate  by  night,  but  so  does  the  Killdeer, 
the  Bobolink,  and  many  other  birds  not  in  the  least  nocturnal. 
'  is  the  Bittern  either  lazy  or  stupid,  as  some  may  suppose.  He  is 
ply  what  we  call  a  shady  character — one  of  those  non-committal 
itores  whom  we  may  invest,  if  we  please,  with  various  attributes, 
.  perhaps  consider  very  deep,  without  suflBcient  reason;  the  fact 
ig^  that  we  make  the  mystery  about  him.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
b  m  the  fact  that  he  prefers  his  own  company,  and  dislikes  to  be 
ed.  He  lives  in  the  bog,  where  he  finds  plenty  to  eat  that  he  likes 
t,  and  is  satisfied  to  be  simply  let  alone. 

Vhen  the  Bittern  is  disturbed  at  his  meditation, *he  gives  a  vigorous 
ing,  croaks  at  the  moment  in  a  manner  highly  expressive  of  liis  dis- 
tty  and  flies  off  as  fast  as  he  can,  though  in  rather  a  loose,  lumbering 
jr.  For  some  distance  he  flaps  heavily  with  dangling  legs  and  out- 
Btched  neck;  but  when  settled  on  his  course  he  i^roceeds  more 
(X>thly,  with  regular  measured  wing-beats,  the  head  drawn  in  closely 
1  the  legs  stretched  straight  out  behind  together,  like  a  rudder.  He 
?ery  easily  shot  on  the  wing — easily  hit,  and  dropping  at  a  tonch 
m  of  fine  shot.  When  winged,  he  croaks  painfully  as  he  drops,  and 
sooner  does  he  touch  the  ground  than  he  gathers  himself  in  defen- 
d  attitude  to  resent  aggression  as  best  he  can.  He  fights  well,  and 
h  more  spirit  and  determination  than  he  might  be  expected  to  show — 
>  many  other  quiet  inoffensive  creatures  when  quite  sure  they  have 
rievance  and  are  pushed  to  desperation.  He  has  a  very  ugly  way  of 
Qting  his  resistance  with  quick  thrusts  of  his  spear-like  bill,  capable 
iDflicting  no  slight  wound  on  an  incautious  hand.  But  it  avails 
le;  a  kick  from  a  cowhide  boot,  or  a  thump  with  the  butt  of  a  gun, 
erally  decides  the  unequal  contest. 

he  food  of  this  bird  consists  of  various  kinds  of  small  aquatic 
nals.  In  its  stomach  may  be  found  different  mollusccs,  crawfish, 
^  lizards,  small  snakes  and  fishes,  as  well  as  insects.  Such  prey  is 
tared  with  great  address,  by  spearing,  as  the  bird  walks  or  wades 
dthily  along.    The  thrust  of  the  bill  is  marvellously  quick  and  skil- 
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fal — more  action  is  displayed  on  sach  occasions  than  probably  nnder 
any  other  circamstance.  As  an  article  of  food  itself,  the  Bittern  is  not 
a  success,  notwithstanding  eminent  authority  to  the  contrary.  I  have 
several  times  seen  it  brought  to  table,  under  favorable  culinary  circam- 
stances ;  but  in  each  instance  it  furnished  occasion  for  a  joke  at  some 
one's  expense,  as  litMe  relished,  apparently,  as  the  meat  itselfl 

ABDETTA  EXILIS,  (Gm.)  Gray. 
Least  Bittern. 

Ardea  erilis,  Gm.,  Syst,  Nat.  i,  1788,  645.— Lath.,  Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  683  (baaed  on 
Minute  Bittern,  of  Gen.  Syn.  v,  66). — WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  Tiii,  1814, 37,  pi.  65,  f.  4.- 
Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Ardea  No.  36.— NuiT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  66.— AUD.,  Oni. 
Biog.  iii,  1835,  77  :  v,  1839,  606 ;  pi.  210 ;  Syn.  1839,  263  ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 100, 
pi.  366.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  287.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  210  (Masaachu- 
setts).- Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  98  (Sacramento  Valley,  Cal.). 

Ardea  (Ardeola)  exilis,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  191 ;  Svn.  1828,  308. 

Ardeola  exilis,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  47  ;  C.  A.  ii,  1855,  134.— GOSSE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  343.-Hoy, 
Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri). 

Butor  exilis,  Sw.,  Classif.  of  Birds,  ii,  1837,  354. 

Ardetta  exilis,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849 ;  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, 31,  No.  10150  (subgenus).- 
GUND.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  345  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  673.— Whkat.,  Ohio 
Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  186.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861, 81  (Jamaica).— Couks  &  Prkst, 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  415.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  158  (Maine,  rare).- 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  76  (Massachusetts,  very  rare).— McIlwr,,  ibid,  v,  1866,91 
(Canada  West,  common  summer  resident).— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  290.— Lawr, 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1863  (Panama) ;  1866, 292.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.l?^ 
95  (Arizona).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 123  (South  Carolina).— Dkks., 
Ibis,  1866,  32  (Texas).— Br  v.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1866  (Porto  Rico).— Salv.,  Iba, 
1866  196  (Guatemala).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 520  (Illinois).- Turnb^ 
B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  28.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  359  (Florida,  not  commoD); 
iii,  1872, 182  (Eastern  Kansas).— Ma yn..  Guide,  1870,  144  (Massachusetts,  very 
rare).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  270.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9.— Ridgw.,  Ann.Ljc 
N.  Y.  X,  1874,  386  (lUinois). 

JJaft.- United  States  and  British  Provinces.    Breeds  throughout  its  United  Stet« 
range,  wintering  in  the  $outh.    Cuba.    Jamaica.    Central  America,   (f)  South  America. 
Not  obtained  l)y  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

Altbougli  very  generally  distributed,  this  curious  little  Heron  does 
not  appear  to  be  anywhere  abundant.  I  have  seen  it  alive  bntfew^ 
times,  and  am  not  very  familiar  with  its  habits.  I  have  invariably 
found  it  in  reedy  swamps— just  suob  places  as  the  Bails  frequent-- 
where,  when  startled,  it  flies  up  in  a  manner  reminding  one  of  a  Bail* 
Like  the  Bittern,  it  is  regularly  migratory,  passing  northward  iu  April* 
and  returning  in  September.  It  is  said  to  reside  in  the  Gulf  States? 
and  to  be  more  numerous  there  tban  elsewhere.  It  does  not  appear  to 
gather  in  communities  to  breed,  like  most  of  the  Herons,  but  is  ottenest 
found  singly,  in  pairs,  or  at  most,  three  or  four  pairs.  It  is  also  a^ 
exception  to  the  general  rule  among  Herons  that  the  sexes  are  alike  iu 
color.  It  bears  a  curious  likeness,  or  rather  analog;^',  in  several  respects 
to  the  Eails. 

The  nest  I  have  never  seen.  According  to  Audubon,  it  is  "  sow^ 
times  placed  on  the  ground,  amid  the  rankest  grasses,  but  more  fr^ 
quently  it  is  attached  to  the  stems  several  inches  above  it.  It  is  fla^ 
composed  of  dried  or  rotten  weeds,  and  in  shape  resembles  that  of  tb^ 
Louisiana  Heron,  though  this  latter  employs  nothing  but  sticks.  * 
♦  ♦  In  two  instances  I  found  the  nests  of  the  Least  Bittern  aboo^ 
three  feet  above  the  ground  in  a  thick  cluster  of  smilax  and  other  briary 
plants.  In  the  first,  two  nests  were  placed  in  the  same  bush,  within  a 
few  yards  of  each  other.    In  the  other  instances  there  was  only  ono 
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'  this  bird,  but  several  of  the  Boat-tailed  Grakle,  and  one  of  the 

Heron,  the  occupants  of  all  of  which  seemed  to  be  on  friendly 

When  startled  from  the  nest,  the  old  birds  emit  a  few  notes 

Aing  the  syllable  qm,  alight  a  few  yards  off,  and  watch  all  your 

lents.    If  you  go  toward  them,  you  may  sometimes  take  the 

with  the  hand,  but  rarely  the  male,  who  generally  flies  off,  or 

his  way  through  the  woods.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    The  food  of  this 

insists  of  snails,  slugs,  tadpoles,  or  young  frogs  and  water-lizards. 

iral  instances,  however,  I  have  found  small  shrews  and  field-mice 

p  stomachs." 

eggs,  three  to  five  in  number,  are  elliptical,  or  equal  at  both 
rom  1.20  by  0.90,  to  1.25  by  0.95  in  size,  and  white,  with  the 
t  bluish  tint.  They  look  very  much  like  pigeon's  eggs^  except  in 
lality  of  the  ends 

34 


SUBORDER    ALECTORIDESi    cranes,   rails,  Ac. 

Family  GRUID^ :   Cranes. 

GEUS  AMEEICANA,  (Linn.)  Temm. 
White  or  Whooping  Crane. 

Ardea  americanaj  Link.,  S.yst.  Nat.  i,  1776,  234  (based  on  EdW.,  pi.  132;  Gates.,  pi.  75; 
Bkiss.,  v.  382).--Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  621.— FoRsr.,  Phil.  Trans,  lxi^  177*2, 
382  (York  Fort).— Lath.,  Ind,  Oru.  ii,  1790,  675<Arct.  Zool.  ii,  442;  GenSyn. 
V,  42  ,  Planch.  Enlum.  889).— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,20,  pi.  64,  f.  3. 

Gru8  amvHcaua,  Temm.,  Analyse. — OuD,  ed.  Wils.  viii,  1825.— Bp.,  Obe.  Wils.  l^No. 
195 ;  Syn.  1828,  —  ;  List,  1838,  46 ;  Consp.  ii,  1855,  99.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A. 
ii,  1831,  372  ("every  part  of  the  Fur  Conntries").— Nurr.,  Man.  ii,  1834,34.- 
AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  202,  pi.  226 ;  Syn.  1839,  219 ;  B.  A.  v,  1842,  Idri,  pL 
313.— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  iv,  1853,  303  (critical).— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1«6, 
229  (Massachusetts,  very  doubtful ;  based  on  Emmons,  Cat.  B.  Mass.  135;  m 

COUES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  289).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  654 M.iXiM..  J.  f.  0. 

vii,  1859,  82  (immature).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  181  (Ohio,  occa- 
sional ).—D«es8.,  Ibis,  1866,  30  (Lower  Rio  Grande).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost  Soe. 
xii,  1868,  123  (South  Carolina  in  winter,  doubtful ;  on  authority  of  Prcf.  Gibba, 
probably  referring  back  to  Attduban,  who  did  not  distinguish  between  this  and 
G.  canadensis), — Tuknb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  43  ("now  very  rare;"  three  a*  Beo- 
ley's  Point,  in  1851).— Tkippe.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  118  (Minnesota,  "qnile 
common  at  certain  seasons,  occasionally  breeding ''). — Tkippk,  Pr.  Bust.  Soc 
XV,  1872,240  (Decatur County,  Iowa,  "quite  a  number"). — Aiki«:n,  Pr.Boet.Soe. 
XV,  1872,  209.(Colora<lo,  migratory,  occasional). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  187^ 
182  (Kansas).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9  (rare  in  migration).— CoUES,  Key, 
1872,  271.— KiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  387  (Illinois). 

Grus  damaior,  Bautkam,  Trav.  in  E.  Fla.  1791. 

GrH8  struthU),  WagLER,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Grm  No.  6. 

Grus  hoyaiuiSj  Dudley,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1854,  64. — Hartl.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,336, 
427. -(See  Stimpson,  Mem.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1868, 129,  pi.  19.) 

Hab. — Interior  of  North  America.    Up  the  Mississippi  Valley*,  spreading  throogfa  tbe 
Fur  Countries.    Texas  to  Florida,  and  occasionally  up  the  coast  to  the  Middle  States. 
Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

It  is  uuuecessary,  at  this  late  day,  to  argne  the  qnestion  of  the  dis- 
tinctness of  this  species  and  its  formerly  supposed  young,  G.  canad^MUf- 
But  a  very  remarkable  anatomical  difference  between  the  two  species 
m«ay  be  presented,  as  a  structural  character  of  G,  amerieana  not  gen- 
erally recognized,  if  indeed  it  be  not  altogether  unknown.  In  0.  eana 
densis  the  trachea  is  stated  to  be  simple ;  in  G,  ameriv^na  it  is  remark- 
ably convoluted  within  the  sternum,  to  a  degree  perhaps  not  surpasse*! 
by  any  bird  whatever,  and  certainly  equaled  by  few.  This  is  an  instance 
of  an  anatomical  peculiarity  like  that  of  the  Trumpeter  Swan  {Gyg^^ 
huccUmtor)^  in  comparison  with  some  allied  species,  and  it  appears  to  ex- 
ercise a  similar  direct  influence  upon,  the  voice,  in  each  case. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  peculiarity  by  Dr.  R.  O.  Sweeny, 
of  Saint  Paul,  when  visiting  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Nataral 
Sciences  in  that  city,  where  I  was  shown  a  beautiful  preparation  of 
the  sternum  and  trachea,  exhibiting  the  entire  course  of  the  windpipe 
inside  the  keel  of  the  bone.  The  sternal  keel  is  broad  and  tumid,  and 
is  entirely  excavated.  The  greater  part  of  the  excavation  is  oc«opi^ 
by  the  singular  duplications  of  the  trachea,  to  be  presently  described; 
but  there  are  two — an  anterior  and  a  posterior — large  empty  air  cejls 
in  the  bone,  with  smooth  walls,  and  two  other  air  cells — one  8uperi<>' 
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and  0D6  along  the  edge  of  the  keel — ^filled  with  light,  bony  meshwork. 

Excepting  these  cancellated  portions,  the  whole  keel  is  hollow,  and  is 

occupied  by  the  folds  of  the  windpipe,  as  follows:  Coming  down  the 

throat,  the  trachea  enters  the  sternal  keel  at  its  anterior  inferior  apex, 

and  runs  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel,  inside,  altuost  to  the  very 

posterior  angle ;  curving  abruptly  upward  and  forward,  at  about  45<^, 

it  runs  along  the  top  of  the  keel  just  under  the  body  of  the  bone  to  the 

Very  front,  where  it  appears ;  curving  next  downward,  it  reenters  the 

Iweel  just  alongside  its  original  entrance,  passes  about  a  third  way  to 

the  posterior  end  of  the  bone,  then  coils  upward  with  a  strong  curve, 

folding  on  itself,  to  reemerge  from  the  bone  close  alongside  its  first 

entrance  ^  and  thence  passes  up  to  the  bronchi  with  a  strong  curve.    In 

fewer  words,  the  trachea,  entering  the  apex  of  the  keel,  traverses  the 

xrhole  contour  of  the  keel  in  a  long  vertical  coil,  emerges  at  the  front 

upper  comer  of  the  keel,  enters  again  at  the  lower  corner  of  the  keel 

and  makes  a  smaller  vertical  coil  in  the  center,  emerging  again  where  it 

went  in.    On  looking  at  the  object  from  the  front,  we  see  three  parallel 

vertical  coils,  side  by  side ;  the  middle  one  is  the  trachea  coming  down 

from  the  neck  above ;  on  the  left  hand  is  the  bulge  of  the  first  great 

coil ;  on  the  right  is  the  windpipe  passing  to  the  lungs  after  it  has  made 

its  second  coil  inside.    Measuring  loosely,  with  a  thread  laid  along  the 

track  of  the  folds,  I  find  there  are  about  twenty  eight  inches  of  windpipe 

coiled  away  in  the  breast-bone — certainly  over  two  feet ;  froni  upper 

larynx  to  the  entrance  is  about  twenty-two  inches,  and  there  are  about 

eight  inches  more  of  the  tube  from  its  exit  from  the  bone  to  the  forks 

of  the  bronchi ;  altogether,  fifty-eight  inches.    The  Whooping  Crane  has 

a  windpipe  between  four  and  five  teet  long — quite  as  long  as  the  bird 

itselt 

The  distribution  of  the  Whooping  Crane  appears  to  be  somewhat  pe- 
cnliar,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  indications.    It  is  said  to 
be  found  throughout  the  Fur  Countries ;  but  in  the  United  States  its  dis- 
persion is  limited,  and  there  is  a  dif^culty  in  determining  from  the 
accoants,  since  several  authors  have  confounded  it  with  the  Sandhill 
Oraue.    I  find  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  occurrence  in  New  England, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  omits  it  from  his  New  York  list.    Dr.  Turnbull  gives 
it  as  now  very  rare,  but  remarks  that  in  Wilson's  time  it  bred  at  Cape 
May,  New  Jersey.    It  is  said  to  be  common  in  Florida,  where,  however, 
]kf r.  Allen  ''saw  no  White  Cranes."    It  occurs  in  Texas.    I  have  never 
Seen  it  alive  excepting  in  Northern  Dakota,  where  I  observed  it  in 
Aagust,  September,  and  October,  and  where,  probably,  it  breeds.    Its 
priucipal  line  of  migration  appears  to  be  the  Mississippi  Valley  at  large ; 
Uc<x>unt«  of  its  presence  all  along  this  belt,  from  Texas  to  Minnesota, 
for  a  considerable  breadth,  are  unanimous  and  conclusive.     Here  it 
aeems  to  be  chiefly  migratory,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  breeds  in  Minnesota  and,  as  just  said,  in  Dakota,  as  it  also  does 
farther  north. 

Two  eggs  of  the  Whooping  Crane  are  in  the  Smithsonian  from  Great 
Slave  Lake,  where  they  were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Lockhart.  Though  from 
the  same  nest,  one  is  noticeably  more  elongated  than  the  other,  meas- 
uring about  3.90  by  2.65,  the  other  being  about  3.60  only,  with  the  same 
^idth.  The  shell  is^  much  rou^ened  with  numerous  elevations,  like 
little  warts,  and  is,  moreover,  punctulate  all  over.  The  ground  is  a 
light  brownish-drab:  the  markings  are  rather  sparse,  except  at  the 
^reat  end;  they  are  large  irregular  spots  of  a  pale  dull  chocolate-brown, 
^rith  still  more  obscure  or  nearly  obsolete  shell-markings.  A  queried, 
lot  probably  correct  set  of  eggs  is  in  the  collection  Irom  Dabucyji^^  Iq>^^ 
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Tliis  tall  and  stately  white  bird,  of  the  most  imposing  appearance  of 
any  of  this  country,  I  have  only  seen  on  the  broad  prairie,  or  soaring 
on  motionless  pinion  in  spiral  curves  high  overhead.  Its  iiiimense 
stature  is  sometimes  singularly  exaggerated  by  that  quality  of  tbe 
prairie  air  which  magnifies  distant  objects  on  tbe  horizon,  transforming 
sometimes  a  weed  into  a  man,  or  making  a  Wild  Turkey  excite  suspicion 
of  a  bntfalo.  The  most  fabulous  accounts  of  a  Crane's  size  might  read- 
ily arise  without  intentional  deception.  1  have  known  a  person  to  mis- 
take a  Sandhill  Crane  for  one  of  his  stray  mules,  and  go  iu  search; 
and  another  enthusiastic  teamster  once  declared  that  some  he  saw  were 
"  bigger  than  his  six-mule  team."  Once,  while  antelope-shooting  on 
the  prairie,  my  companion — a  good  hunter — and  myself  saw  what  we 
took  to  be  an  antelope  standing  quietly  feeding  with  his  broad,  white 
stern  toward  us,  and  only  about  five  hundred  yards  oflF.  We  attempted, 
for  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  to  ^'flag"  the  creature  up  to  us,  waving  a 
handkerchief  on  a  ramrod  in  the  most  approved  style.  This  proving 
unavailing,  my  friend  proceed  to  stalk  the  game,  and  crawled  on  his 
belly  for  about  half  the  distance  before  the  ** antelope''  unfolded  his 
broad  black-tipped  wings  and  flapped  off,  revealed  at  length  as  a 
Whooping  Crane. 

GRUS  CANADENSIS,  (Linn.)  Temm. 

Brown  or  Sandhill  Crane. 

Ardea  canadensis,  LiNN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  2.34  (Edw.,  i,  33;  Briss.,  v,  385).— Forst^ 
rhilos.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  382,  409  (Severn  River).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,620.- 
Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1790, j675  (Arct.  Zool.  ii,  443;  Gen.  Syn.  v,  43). 

Grm  canadensis,  Temm.,  Anal.  p.  c. — Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  No.  225;  Consp.  ii,  1855,  98.— Sab., 
Frankl.  Journ.  685.— Rich.,  Parry's  2d  Vov.  3.53.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
373.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  38.— Bry.,  Pr.'Bost.  Soo.  iv,  1853,  303  (critical)  ;vii, 
1859,  p.  14.— WooDiL,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 96  (New  Mexico  and  Arizona). -Gusdi-, 
J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856, 339  (Cuba.  breedin<r)._NEWB.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857.  97  (Pacific 
coast).— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858, 655.— Hkkrm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,G2(Cali- 
fornia).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  84.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.lSiO, 
227.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  182.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  173  (Ne- 
braska).—Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Western  Missouri). — Duesh.,  Ibi8,li!ft», 
30  (Texas).- CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  95  (Colorado  and  Gila  Rivers,  abun- 
dant).—Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  501  (Iowa,  migratory  and  breeding).- 
Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 289  (Alaska,  common,  breeding).— AUE>'> 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,357  (Florida,  abundant).- Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1«1» 
118  (Minnesota,  very  common,  breeding);  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  240  (Iowa, 
"  vast  numbers  in  migration  "). — Aiken,  ibid.  209  (Colorado,  common  in  migra- 
tion).—Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Tor.  1872,  702  (Idaho).— CouES,  Key.H^'^ 
271.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9  (abundant  in  migrations). — Ridgw.,  Aud.  Lye 
N.  Y.  X,  1874,  387  (Illinois). 

Jrdea  canadensis  var.  ^,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  676  (Mexico). 

GruH  mcxicana,  Mt)LLER  (Briss.,  v,  380). 

Grns  pratensiSj  Bartr.,  Trav.  in  Florida,  1791,  p.  — . 

Gnis  fumcay  ViEiLi^,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  vii,  548. 

GruH  poViophwaj  Wagler,  Svst.  A  v.  1827,  Grus  No.  7. 

Grns  (imtncana,  AUD.,  Om.'Biog.  iii,  1835,  441  (in  part),  pi.  261;  Syn.  1839,  219  (m 
part) ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  188  (in  part) ;  pi.  314  (supposed  young). 

Gni8  fraterculnsj  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  656  (New  Mexico). 

Compare  Grus  lonffirostris,  Bp.,  C.  A.  ii,  1854,  98  (Fn.  Japon.  pi.  72.) 

Bah.— Vnited  States,  from  Florida  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Pacific,  ana J°' 
terior  of  the  Fur  Countries.  North  to  the  Yukon  (Dull)  and  west  coaat  of  Baffin'*  1^^ 
(latitude  72-  ;  Ibis,  ii,  167).    Breeds  apparently  nearly  throughout  its  range.   Cona- 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.— S[)l4f  Sand  Hills,  Nebraska  (erroneously  given  »*  ^' 
americana  in  Dr.  Hayden's  earlier  report). 

iMter  ExjH'ditions.—Cti'M},  North  Fork,  Idaho. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds*  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

/  find  no  iudicatiou  of  tbe  occuitexic,^  o^  tMa  sv^ecies  anywhere  in  the 
Eastern  or  Middle  States,  uor  mdeeOi  ea.^\>  oi  Wi^  ^Ye««g;\Y^\  vii  i^ 
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tributaries,  excepting  in  Florida.  There  it  is  abundant,  accordirijx  to 
several  observers.  Dr.  Bryant  refers  to  its  breeding,  stating  that  two 
eggs  are  laid,  from  early  in  February  until  about  the  middle  of  April. 
I  have  met  with  it  in  various  parts  of  the  West,  linding'  it  breeding  in 
Northern  Dakota,  quite  plentifully,  on  the  broad  prairie.  Xewly-hatehed 
young  were  secured  in  July,  near  Turtle  Mountain.  Late  in  September 
and  early  in  October  numbers  of  this  species  and  G,  americana  together 
were  migrating  through  the  same  region;  they  appeared  to  journey 
diiefly  by  night.  Often,  as  we  lay  encamped  on  the  Mouse  River,  the 
Btilluess  of  midnight  would  be  broken  by  the  hoarse,  rattling  croaks  of 
Cranes  coming  overhead,  the  noise  finally  dying  in  the  distance,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  shrill  pipe  of  numberless  waders,  the  honking  of 
Geese,  and  the  whistle  of  the  jjinions  of  myriads  of  wild  fowl  that  shot 
past,  sounding  to  sleei)y  ears  like  the  rushing  sound  of  a  far  away  loco- 
motive. 

We  have  accounts  of  the  Sandhill  Cranes  from  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  (in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term),  and  of  their 
breeding  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  as  well  as  in  Dakota.  In  Alaska,  Mr. 
Dall  says,  it  is  a  common  bird  at  St.  Michael's  and  around  the  mouth 
of  the  Yukon,  but  less  so  in  the  interior,  as  at  Kulato.  '*  Tlie  i^^'^s^ 
obtained  June  17,  on  the  Yukon  River,  are  laid  in  a  small  depression 
on  the  sandy  beach,  without  any  attempt  at  a/nest."  lie  adds  that  the 
fibula  is  a  favorite  pipe-stem  with  the  Indians,  who,  also,  are  fond  of 
domesticating  the  young;  the  birds  eating  np  vermin  and  insects,  as 
■well  as  refuse  scraps  of  food  about  the  settlements.  Further  south,  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  says  Dr.  Suckley,  Sandhill  Cranes  are  very  abundant 
at  Puget  Sound,  on  the  Nisqually  plains,  in  autumn.  "They  there 
commence  to  arrive  from  the  summer  breeding  grounds  about  the  last 
week  in  September,  from  which  time  until  about  the  10th  of  November 
they  are  quite  plentiful.  After  this  they  disapj)ear,  probably  retiring 
to  warmer  latitudes  during  the  cold  months.  In  the  iall  they  are  found 
Dn  all  the  prairies  near  Fort  Steilacoom,  but  are  not  indili'erent  to  choice 
)f  certain  spots.  These  are  generally  old  *  stubble-fields,'  or  spots  of 
H'ound  that  have  been  ploughed.  They  rise  heavily  and  slowly  from 
he  ground  on  being  disturbed,  and,  flying  in  circles,  at  length  acquire 
he  desired  elevation.  When  proceeding  from  one  favorite  resort  to 
Luother,  or  when  migrating,  the  flight  is  high,  and  not  unfreqiiently 
heir  approach  is  heralded,  before  they  are  in  J*ight,  by  their  incessant, 
rhoopiug  clamor.  While  feeding  they  are  generally  silent."  To  this 
.ecouut  Dr.  Cooper  adds  that  the  Brown  Cranes  are  common  .snmmer 
esidents  in  Washington  Territor},  "arriving  at  the  Straits  of  Fuca  in 
arge  flocks,  in  April,  and  there  dispersing  in  pairs  over  the  interior 
►rairies  to  build  their  nests,  which  are  placed  amid  the  tall  fern  on  the 
ligbest  and  most  open  ground,  where  they  can  see  the  api)roach  of 
lauger.  They  frequent,  at  this  season,  the  mountains  to  the  height  of 
>,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  young  are  often  raised  from  the  nest  by 
be  Indians  for  food." 

"  In  the  autumn  and  winter,"  Dr.  Newberry  observes,  "it  is  abundant 
m  the  prairies  of  California,  and  is  always  for  sale  in  the  markets  of 
5an  Francisco,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  In 
^agust  we  frequently  saw  them  about  the  Klamath  Lakes,  and  early  in 
September,  while  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  Oregon,  the  Cranes  were 
%  constant  feature  of  the  scenery  of  the  beautiful  but  lonely  mountain 
meailows  in  which  we  encamped.  We  found  them  always  exceedingly 
shy  and  difficult  of  approach,  but  not  unfrequently  the  files  of  their  tall 
forms  stretching  above  the  prairie  grass,  or  their  discordant  aud  fa\:- 
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sounding  screams,  suggested  the  presence  of  the  human  inhabitants  of 
the  region,  whose  territory  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  invaded  by  the 
white  man.  The  Cranes  nest  in  these  alpine  meadows,  and  retreat  to 
the  milder  climate  of  the  valleys  of  California  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
In  Oregon  they  begin  to  move  southward  in  October.'' 

Thousands  of  Sandhill  Cranes  repair  each  year  to  the  Colorado  Birer 
Valley,  ilock  succeeding  ilock  along  the  course  of  the  great  stream,  from 
their  arrival  in  September  until  their  departure  the  following  spring. 
Taller  than  the  Wood  Ibises  or  the  largest  Herons  with  which  they  are 
associated,  the  stately  birds  stand  in  the  foreground  of  the  scenery  of 
the  valley,  the  water  now  reflecting  the  shadow  of  their  broad  wings, 
tlien  the  clear  blue  sky  exhibiting  in  outline  their  commandiug  forms. 
Such  ponderous  bodies,  moving  with  slowly-beating  w  ings^  give  a  great 
idea  of  momentum  from  mere  weight — of  force  of  motion  without  swift- 
ness ;  for  they  plod  along  heavily,  seeming  to  need  every  inch  of  their 
ample  wings  to  sustain  themselves.    One  would  think  they  must  soon 
alight  fatigued  with  such  exertion,  but  the  raucous  cries  continne,  and 
the  birds  fly  on  for  miles  along  the  tortuous  stream,  in  Indian  file,  under 
some  trusty  leader,  who  croaks  his  hoarse  orders,  implicitly  obeyed. 
Each  bird  keeps  his  place  in  the  ranks;  the  advancing  column  now 
rises  higher  over  some  suspected  siiot,  now  falls  along  an  open,  sandy 
reach,  swaying  meanwhile  to  the  right  or  left.    As  it  passes  on,  the  in- 
dividual birds  are  blended  in  the  hazy  distance,  till,  just  before  lost  to 
view,  the  line  becomes  like  an  immense  serpent  gliding  mysteriously 
through  the  air.    When  about  to  alight,  fearful  lest  the  shadows  of  the 
woods  harbor  unseen  danger,  the  Cranes  pass  by  the  leaty  intricacies 
w  here  the  Ibises  and  other  less  suspicious  birds  feed,  and  choose  a  spot 
for  the  advantage  it  may  ofl'er  of  uninterrupted  vision.    By  nature  one 
of  the  most  wary  and  discreet  of  birds,  his  experience  has  taught  the 
Crane  to  value  this  gift  and  put  it  to  the  best  use.    His  vigilance  is 
rarely  relaxed,  even  when  he  is  feeding  where  less  thoughtful  birds 
would  feel  perfectly  secure.    After  almost  every  bending  of  his  long 
neck  to  the  ground,  he  rises  erect  again,  and  at  full  length  glances 
keenly  on  every  side.    He  may  resume  his  repast,  but  should  so  muc^ 
as  a  speck  he  cannot  account  for  ai)pear  to  view,  he  stands  motioi^* 
less,  all  attention.    Now  let  the  least  sound  or  movement  betray  3.^ 
unwelcome  visitor — he  bends  his  muscular  thighs,  spreads  his  ami>^® 
wings,  and  springs  heavily  into  the  air,  croaking  dismally  in  warning   ^^ 
all  his  kind  within  the  far-reaching  sound  of  his  voice. 

The  eggs  of  the  Sandhill  Crane  are  of  the  same  general  character    ^ 
those  of  G.  americana,  in  texture  of  shell,  its  color,  and  markings,  b 
to  judge  from  limited  comparisons,  are  usually  more  elongate,  if  not  a' 
somewhat  less  capacious— 3.80  by  2.60 ;  3.90  by  2.60 ;  4.10  by  2.40  flc^ 
and  narrow)  j  3.65  by  2.10 ;  the  latter  remarkably  small,  as  well 
unusually  narrow.    Eggs  are  in  the  collection  from  Liverpool  Bay, 
the  Arctic  coast;  from  Great  Slave  Lake;  from  Washington  Territoi 
Fort  Crook,  California;  Lake  Simpson,  Utah ;  Iowa,  Florida,  and  Gul 
They  cannot  be  positively  distinguished,  in  any  given  instance, 
those  of  0.  americana. 

Family  RALLID^:  Rails. 

Subfamily  Balling  :  True  Rails. 

The  Raih  inhabit  all  temperate  countries;  they  are  remarkably  distin^ipiished  b; 
extreme  narrowness  or  compression  oi  t\ie.  \>o^^,^\\\ch  enables  them  to  thread  a 
through  the  closest  reeds  and  ruaih^  ot  *t\ie  mQs^\i^^^\i^x^  VXi^^  ^Nfi^^^\\ye.   Ins 
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mgf  flat,  pointed,  Darrow  wiDgs,  with  flowing  tertials,  characterietic  of  the  great 
er-Boipe  gronp,  they  have  short,  coucave,  roanded  wiugs,  and  their  flight  is  cou- 
eatly  of  a  dinerent  sort.  They  are  neither  swift  nor  vigorous  on  wing.  When 
ad,  a  matter  of  some  diffinnlty,  they  fly  in  so  feehle  and  vagne  away  that  it  is  not 

easy  to  understand  how  they  make  the  extensive  migrations  for  which,  neverthe- 
they  are  noted.  The  legs,  as  well  as  more  particularly  the  feet,  are  larce  and 
ig ;  the  thighs  extremely  muscular ;  they  trust  rather  to  these  members  than  to 
'  wings  in  avoiding  pursuit  or  escaping  danger ;  probably  no  birds  are  more  ac- 
iliabed  pedestrians  than  they  are.  There  is  generally,  if  not  always,  a  slight 
tirane  between  the  base  of  the.  toes,  but  nothing  amounting  even  to  somipalma- 
;  nevertheless,  some  of  the  species  swim  short  distances  with  ease.  While  not 
lly  n^arious,  since  they  do  not  go  in  flocks  that  are  actuated  by  a  common  im- 
» anu  the  instinct  of  socialism,  nevertheless  they  frequent,  through  comnmnity  of 
a  and  wants,  the  marshes  in  immense  numbers;  where  they  breed,  and  where  they 
ar  during  the  migration,  particularly  the  autumnal,  the  marshes  appear  full- 
led  with  them.  Their  cries  are  loud,  dry,  and  harsh;  in  the  spring  time  the 
bes  resound.  They  scream  piteously  when  wounded  and  caught,  and  fight  as  well 
ey  can  with  their  strong  claws.  Their  food  consists  of  all  sorts  of  aquatic  animals 
I  enough  to  be  swallowed — little  crabs,  snails,  and  other  small  molluscs,  grubs, 
la,  ana  insects.  They  probably  all  live  at  times,  and  in  a  measure  at  least,  upon 
leeds  and  tender  shoots  of  aquatic  plants.  They  lav  manv  white  or  whitish, 
i-apottod,  oval  or  elliptical  eggs,  in  a  nide  flat  nest,  built  of  sticks,  rush-stalks, 
^raaaea,  upon  the  ground.  The  young,  of  which  more  than  one  brood  may  be  an- 
y  raised,  are  generally  black  in  the  downy  state,  whatever  the  color  of  the  adults. 

appear  to  be  of  somewhat  nocturnal  habits,  and  probably  migrate  mostly  by 
i.  The  flesh  of  some  pf  our  species  is  esteemed  good  eating,  and  great  numbers 
nnually  destroyed  for  the  table,  in  the  faJl,  when  they  are  generally  very  fat. 

EALLUS  ELEGANS,  Aud. 

King  Rail;  Fresh-water  Marsh  Hen. 

a.  eUgaiis. 

M  erepitanSy  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813,  pi.  G2,  f.  2  (figure,  but  not  the  description. 
Not  of  authors). 

\$  eUgans,  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  27,  pi.  203 ;  Svn.  1839,  215 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842. 160, 
pi.  309.— Bp.,  List,  18^8,  53.— Linsl.,  Am.  Jonrn.  Sci.  iliv,  1843,  267  (Connecti- 
cut).—GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1834,  209.— GUNDI.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  ia56,  427  (Cuba,  brtieding) ; 
Reperto.  i,  360.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  96  (California).— Bix,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  746.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  62  (California).— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N-  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,^6.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  18()0,  No.  226.— 
CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  416.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Mis- 
souri).— La  WR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
296  (Connecticut). — CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  124  (South  Carolina,  resident). — 
ScL.  &  SalV.,  p.  Z.  S.  1868, 444  (critical).— Tunrb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  33.— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  357  (Florida.)— CouES,  Key,  1872,  273.— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
1873,  10  (rare).— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874.  387  (Blinois). 

m»  (Pardirallu8)  eleganSj  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  59,  No.  10417. 

9  UmgirostrU,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864, 179  (error).    (Mexico.) 

b.  ohsoletus. 

«  eUgans  var.  ohsoletus,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  111. — Coues,  Check-list,  App. 
1874, 137,  No.  466*  (California). 

h, — United  States,  rather  southerly.    North  on  the  Atlantic  coast  regularly  to  the 

le  States,  casually  to  Connecticut ;  in  the  interior  to  Kansas  and  Missouri  at  least ; 

e  Pacific  side  to  Oregon  or  Washington.    Cuba.    Mexico.    Winters  in  the  South- 

tates. 

;  obtained  by  any  of  the  Exi>editions. 

le  King  Bail  is  more  limited  in  dispersion  than  any  other  one  of  our 
168  of  the  family.  The  extralimital  quotations  are  few,  and  to  the 
hward  its  range  is  likewise  restricted.  None  of  the  later  New  En- 
d  writers  mention  it  except  myself,  and  I  have  only  the  authority 
r.  Linsley  for  its  occurrence  near  Stratford,  Connecticut.  Accord- 
X)  Mr.  TumbuU  it  is  '* rather  scarce''  along  the  New  Jersey  coast. 
le  District  of  Columbia  it  is  often  observed  earlj  \ii\Xi^lvii\^^\i^\i 
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the  common  Sora  is  so  abuiKlaut  iu  the  marshes  bordering  on  the  Poto- 
mac. On  the  Pacific  side  it  is  stated  to  be  common  iu  Oalifornia  as  £ar 
as  San  Francisco,  and  to  reach  Humboldt  Bay.  In  the  interior  it  has 
only  beeu  traced  to  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

What  little  has  beeu  placed  on  record  respecting  its  habits  does  not 
indicate  anything  peculiar.  The  eggs  are  precisely  like  those  of  K 
crepitam,  of  which  I  have  the  following  account,  iu  substance,  in  the 
American  Naturalist,  iii,  COl :  Sizes:  1.80  by  1.10;  1.70  by  1.20;  1.66 bv 
1.00;  1.60  by  1.16;  1.50  by  1.15;  1.50  by  1.05;  average  about  1.66  by 
1.10.  Ground-color,  from  dull  white  to  creamy  or  pale  buff.  Markingb, 
either  sparse  or  plentiful,  evenly  or  very  irregularly  distributed,  vary- 
ing from  mere  dots  to  large  splashes,  ou  the  same  or  different  eggs,  bat 
usually  largest  at  or  around  the  great  end,  where  they  are  apt  to  be- 
come confluent.  The  markings  are  reddish-brown  of  variable  shade, 
but  never  pure  brown ;  with  these  are  always  a  number  of  shell  spots 
of  lilac,  lavender  or  pale-i)urplish. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  Clapper  Rail  {R,  longirostris)  has  yet  been 
observed  anywhere  on  the  Missouri.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  wft 
marshes,  along  the  coasts,  but  has  been  noted  also  in  the  interior,  as  at 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  may  not  improbably  be  detected  in  some  of  the 
alkaline  portions  of  the  Missouri  region.  The  accompanying  foot-note 
gives  a  portion  of  the  synonomy  of  the  species.* 

RALLUS  VIRGINIANUS,  Linn. 
Virginia  Rail. 

JRallus  virgimanusy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  203  (based  on  Gates.,  70,  and  Briss.,  t, 
175).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1688,  716.— Wri^.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813, 109.  pi.  02,  f.l.- 
Bp.,  Obs.  WilB.  1825,  No.  210;  Syn.  1828,  334  ;  List,  18:i8,  5.<.— Nutt.,  Man-ii, 
1834,  205.— Ai;d.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  41;  v,  1839,  573;  pl.20,'>;  Svn.  1839, 216;  B. 
Aim.  V,  1842,  174,  pi.  311.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  208.— Wool )ii.,\Sitfn-.  Hep.  1853, 
101  (Rio  Lajruna).— GUNDL.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  427  (Cuba)  ;  Kep.  Fis.  i,361.- 
Newb.,  p.  R  R.  Rep.  vi,  ia57,  96  (California).— Hekrm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,l859, 
pt.  vi,  62  (California).— Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  748.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash. 
Ter.  1860, 247.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1860, 277  (Guatemala).— Dress.,  ibid.  Id66,40 
(Texas).- SCL.  &  Salv.,  Exot.  Cm.  i,  lOft  (diagnosis) ;  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  445.-SCBU 
M.  P.-B.  JRalU,  p.  11.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  501  (Iowa).— Hoy, Smiths. 
Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri).— Coues,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866, 98  (Arizona).-CoUB», 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,297  (breeding  north  to  Maine).— Coije8,  Pr.  Bost.  Socxii. 
1868,  124  (South  Carolina).— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  416.— Pc*nS 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216  (Ma88achusett,in  summer).— Verh.,  ibid,  iii,  18®,  Iw 
(Maine,  breeds).) — ^Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  78  (Massachnsettjs,  breeding).— ^^ 

•  Ballus  longirostris,  BoDD.,  Tabl.  Planch.  Enlum.  1784,  pi.  489.— BuRM.,  Syst.  Ueb.  nh 
1581  (Bahia).— Newt.,  Ibis,  1859,  260  (Santa  Cruz).— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847, 36i- 
LfiOT.,  Ois.  Trinidad,  491.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860,  378  (St.  Thouias).- 
ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  444  (critical).- Coues,  Key,  1872,  273,  fig.  178. 

Aramus  (Pardiralus)  lotigiroairia,  Gray,  Iland-list,  iii,  1871,  59,  No.  10418. 

Eallus  crej)itan8,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  713.— Wiijs.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  112  (not  tw 
plate).— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825  ;  Syn.  1828,  334  ;  List,  1838,  5;^.— Nutt.,  Man.  u, 
1834,  201.— Aui>.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  *  1835,  331,  pi.  214;  Syn.  1839,  215;  R  Am- y* 
1842,  165,  pi.  310.— GiR^  B.  L.  I.  1844,  206.— Gundl,,  J.  f.  O.  1^56,  427  (Caba); 
Rep.  Fis.  Nat.  i,  491.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  747.— Cab..  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  76- 
SCL.,  l\  Z.  S.  1861,  81  (Jamaica).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas):- 
Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  296  (Massachusetts).— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  InBt.i,!^**' 
229.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  87.— Cadot,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  iii,  326.--LaW5-. 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— MclLWit.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  93  (Caii«fl* 
West).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  33.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 134- 
CouES,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  600  (biography).— Ma yn.,  Guide,  1870,  145  (Ma«s»- 
chusetts).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  357  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872  (Salt  Lake,  Utah)- 

JJab.- Atlantic  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Brazil.    Canada  Wost  ^McIlwrtM* 
Great  Salt  Lake  {Allen), 
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ILWR.,  ibid.  V,  1866,  92  (Hamiltou,  C.  W.).— Tkippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871, 118  (Minno- 
Bota,  bree<ls).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  18GG,  295.— Tuknb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 
33  (not  uncomnjon).-— Mayx.,  Guide,  1870,  145.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1H71, 
367  (Florida);  iii,  1872,  182 ( KauHas).— Aiken, Pr.  Bost.  Soc.xv,1872,  210 (Col- 
orado,  brooding).— COUES,  Key,  1B72,  273.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11. — Kidgw., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  387  (Illinois). 
(PardiraUus)  virginianuSy  Gkay,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  59,  No.  10419. 

u$  aquaticus  var.  /?,  Latu.,  lud.  Om.  ii,  1790,  755. 

M  Hmicolaf  Vieill.,  Ency.  Metb.  1823,  p.  1059. 

sd. — Entire  United  States  and  Britisb  Provinces.    Breeds  commonly  in  Now  Eng- 
«    Winters  in  the  Southern  States  and  beyond.    South  to  Guatemala.    Cuba, 
it  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

.  night  at  Soda  Lake,  the  debouchure  of  that  singnlar  river,  the  Mo- 
),  was  one  of  the  strangest,  as  well  as  most  uncomfortable,  I  ever 
)ed.  It  was  late  in  October,  and  the  full  moon  threw  a  pale,  uucer- 
.  light  upon  a  scene  of  desolation  and  of  death.  On  one  side  stretched 
interminable  desert  of  shifting  sand,  broken  here  and  there  by 
ops  of  the  foul  creasote  plant,  straggling  patches  of  grease-wood 
bitter  sage,  and  scattered,  sentinel-like,  Spanish  bayonet.  Along  the 
I  just  traversed  were  strewn  bleached  skeletons  of  beasts  that  had 
m  in  their  tracks  beneath  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  At  the 
of  some  cliffs  near  by  lay  whitening  the  heads  and  horns  of  the 
di  (Ovw  montana),  shot  by  previous  travelers.  The  bare  bones  looked 
louble  size  and  fantastic  shape  in  the  uncertain  moonlight.  Before 
ay  a  dead-white  sea  of  salty  efflorescence,  where  the  lake  had  evap- 
«i  or  sunk  in  the  sand,  leaving  its  saline  matter.  It  was  dry,  ex- 
;  toward  the  middle,  where  dark  green  masses  of  Tule  reeds,  con- 
ting  with  the  snowy  whiteness  all  around,  showed  that  a  little  water 
lelt.  Our  animals,  like  ourselves,  were  exhausted ;  one  poor  crea- 
,  cruelly  over-tasked,  had  given  birth  to  a  foal,  and  lay  groaning  b}' 
wayside,  unable  to  rise.  The  water  was  too  nauseous  to  drink,  and 
lly  answered  to  cook  with.  After  a  poor  meal,  we  lay  down  with 
my  thoughts.  But  sleep  was  impossible,  though  wrapped  never  so 
3ly,  head  and  all,  in  our  blankets.  We  contended  with  a  blood- 
st^  swarm  of  mosquitoes,  wafted  like  a  cloud  from  the  sUignant 
s.  Everj'^  breath  of  air  seemed  to  vibrate  to  the  continuous  hum  of 
insects,'  it  was  open  onslaught,  as  well  as  stealthy  attack,  with 
1,  as  we  huddled  around  the  camp-fire,  on  the  side  to  which  the 
te  was  waited,  enveloped  in  blankets,  and  impatiently  waiting  the 
We  were  bitten  on  every  exposed  point ;  for  days  afterward  our 
Is  and  faces  were  sore  and  swollen,  inflamed  by  the  tiny  drops  of 
)Q  instilled  into  each  wound. 

it  even  under  such  circumstances  I  was  gratified  by  the  presence  of 
lered  friends.  At  nightfall  some  Mallard  and  Teal  settled  into  the 
es,  gabbling  curious  vespers  as  they  went  to  rest.  A  few  Marsh 
QS  had  appealed  on  the  edge  of  the  reeds,  queerly  balancing  them- 
)8  on  the  thread-like  leaves,  see-sawing  to  their  own  quaint  music. 
I  they  were  hushed,  and  as  darkness  settled  down,  the  dull,  heavy 
dng  of  the  frogs  played  bass  to  the  shrill  falsetto  of  the  insects. 
lenly  they  too  were  hushed  in  turn,  frightened,  may  be,  into  silence ; 
from  the  heart  of  the  bullnishes,  "er<A-crifc-riA:-fc-^-A-,"  lustily 
ted  8om<||wide-awake  Kail,  to  be  answered  by  another  and  another, 
le  reeds  resounded.  Then  all  was  silent  again  till  the  most  cou- 
ms  frog  i*enew^ed  his  pipes.  The  Rail  are,  partially  at  least,  noc- 
il.  During  such  moonlight  nights  as  this  they  are  on  the  alert, 
illing  the  marshes  through  the  countless  covered  ways  among  the 
I,  stopping  to  cry  "all's  well"  as  they  pass  on,  or  to  answer  the 
enge  of  a  distant  watehman.    That  they  feed  by  nighty  as  well  as 
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by  day,  cannot  be  doubted.  Their  habit  of  skulking  and  hiding  in  the 
almost  inaccessible  places  they  frequent  renders  them  difficult  of  ob^ 
servation,  and  they  are  usually  considered  rarer  than  they  really  are. 
During  the  spring  migration  they  seem  to  pass  more  swiftly  and  secretly 
than  in  the  fall,  when,  their  ranks  recruited  by  the  summer's  broods, 
they  become  more  noticeable.  Some,  like  the  Clapper  Kail  (jB.  lonjjri* 
rosiris)^  are  almost  exclusively  maritime,  andneverquit  the  salt-marshes; 
others,  as  the  Fresh- water  Marsh  Hen  (B.  elegans  of  Audubon),  of  which 
the  present  species  is  a  perfect  miniature  in  size,  are  generally  distrib- 
uted in  the  interior.  The  Virginia  Bail  extends  across  the  continent; 
it  is  strictly  a  bird  of  passage,  proceeding  to  and  somewhat  beyond  our 
northernmost  States,  and  returning  in  the  fall.  At  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  it  retires  still  further  southwai'd.  Still,  numbers  breed  in  van* 
ous  latitudes  within  our  limits.  I  have  not  myself  met  with  the  nest 
of  this  species.  It  is  described  as  a  slightly  hollowed  platform  of  mat- 
ted grass  and  reeds,  placed  in  a  tussock  of  grass  or  directly  on  the 
ground,  in  the  interior  of  secluded  bogs  and  morasses.  The  eggs,  of 
which  a  large  number  are  before  me,  are  eight  or  ten  in  number.  They 
are  exactly  like  those  of  the  Elegant  and  Clapper  Rails,  only  mvA 
smaller,  measuring  about  1.25  by  0.95.  The  groundcolor  distinguishes 
them  from  those  of  the  Sora,  which,  of  about  the  same  size  and  shape, 
always  show  a  shade  of  soiled  greenish  or  olive-drab. 

PORZAKA  CAROLINA,  (Linn.)  Cab. 
Carolina  Rail;  Sora;  << Ortolan." 

Battus  caroHnus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  263.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  715.— Bp.,  Syi 
1828,  No.  272.— DouGU.,  Cab.  N.  H.  i,  1830,  206,  pi.  18.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.Ri 
ii,  1831,  403.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  251 ;  v,  1839,  572;  pi.  2;W. 

RaUus  (Crex)  carolinuSf  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1H25,  No.  230.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  209. 

Gallinula  carolinaf  Lath.,  Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  771  (Edw.,  144  ;  Briss.,  v,  541 :  Cati8.»»» 
pi.  70  ;  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  491  j  Gen.  Syn.  v,  Sfe2).— Sab.,  Frank.  Joum.  690. 

Ortygomeira  Carolina^  Bp.,  List,  1838,  53.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  213 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 145,  pi 
306.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  371.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 201.-  L£oT.,  Ois.  TriniM 
493.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 101.— PuTN.,Pr.  E88.  Inst,  i,  1856, 216.-RIIKB, 
Ibis,  iii,  1861, 12  (Greenland). 

Porzana  Carolina^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  749 ;  and  of  all  late  U.  S.  writers.— Gundl.,  J.tO. 
iv,  1856,  428  (Cuba).— SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  230  (Guatemala).— Newt.,  iW.  ^ 
(Santa  Cruz).— Dress.,  ibid.  1866,  40  (Texas).- Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  175  (Kij- 
brara).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  81  (Jamaica).— SCL,  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1864, 17». 
372  (Mexico);  1868,  450  (criticaJ);  1869,  252  (Venezuela);  1870,  219  (Ve* 
gua).— Bry.,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  1866  (Porto  Rico).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyc.N.  Y.vii,*'' 
(Panama).— SUND.,  Of  v.  Vet.  Ak.  587  (St.  Bartholomew).— CouES,  Key,  278. 

Aramides  {Mustelirallus)  carolinaf  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  61,  No.  10431. 

Crex  Carolina^  Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 152 (accidental  in  Great  Britain  ;  cf.  Newt.,?-*' 
S.  1865, 196 ;  Eyre,  Zool.  1865,  9540 ;  Kennedy,  B.  of  Berks  and  BockB,  W- 

Ballus  8tolidu8f  Vieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  1823,  p.  1071. 

Hab. — Entire  temperate  North  America ;  especially  abundant  along  the  Atlantie 
coast  during  the  migrations.  Breeds  from  the  Middle  districts  northward.  Wiot^^* 
in  the  Southern  States  and  beyond.  South  to  Venezuela.  Various  West  Indian  IbIao^ 
Greenland.    Accidental  in  Europe. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Ejcpediiion. — 4875,  Yankton  Camp. 

Later  Expeditions,— ^1^6^  Ogden,  Utah. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  Sora  does  not  appear  to  occur  anywhere  in  the  Missonri  regi^^ 
in  such  nambers  as  it  does  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  probably  on  ^ 
connt  of  lack  of  the  peculiar  resorts  best  suited  to  its  wants.  I  observed 
it  migrating  southward  in  September,  along  the  Mouse  River,  in  Nort** 
em  Dakota,  but  it  was  not  verj*^  abundant.  It  has  not  beeu  mucn 
noticed  in  the  West,  nor  by  any  meaaa  \jMo\SL^\iQat  that  portion  of  o^ 
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itiy.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  in  Utah,  about  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  I  in 
onax  1  have  also  taken  it,  in  the  breeding  season,  in  Montana, 
le  eggs  of  Forzana  Carolina  are  spotted  just  like  those  of  the  fore- 
g  Balliy  but  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  strong  drab  gfround- 
r,  instead  of  the  white  or  creamy  and  pale  buffy  of  the  former.  They 
rather  smaller  than  those  of  ii.  virginianusj  and  perhaps  more  ob- 
^  measuring  about  1.20  by  0.90. 

PORZANA  NOVEBOEAOBNSIS,  (Gm.)  Cass. 

Little  Yellow  Rail. 

8  Mvthoraoensis,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1788,  701. 

nula  noveboracenais,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  771  (Arct.  Zool.  ii.  491 ;  Q.  S.  y,  262). 

\9metra  navebaracenaiSf  Steph.,  Shaw's  Qeu.  Zool.  xii,  1824. — Bp.,  List,  1838.  53. — 
AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  213;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 152,  pi.  307.— Linsl.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xliv, 
1843,  268  (Connectioat).— Om.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  204.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 
229  (MassacbuseHs ;  compare  PsAB^Rep.  Om.  Mass.  375 ;  Emmons,  Cat.  6). 

II  novebarticenHs,  Br.,  Speoo.  Comp.  1827,  212 ;  Syn.  1828,  335 :  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1832, 
136,  pi.  27,  f.  2.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  215.— 8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  402 
(Hudson's  Bay).— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  251,  pi.  329. 

itioope  n&velwracenais,  Bp.,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  i,  1854,  46. 

wa  noveboraceMis,  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  750.— Wheat..  Ohio  Af^ric.  Rep. 

1860,  No.  229.— CouBS  &  Prbnt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 416.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 
It,  1864,  87  (Massachosetts,  rare). — Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  297. — Dress.,  Ibis, 

1866,  40  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 124  (South  Carolina,  migra- 
tory).—Scl.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1868,  457.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866,  2%.— 
Turns.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  33  (rare).— Allen,  BnU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  357  (winter- 
ing in  Florida,  common). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870^  146  (Massachusetts,  migratory, 
rare,  perhaps  breeding). — Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii.  1870,  639  (Massachusetts).— 
Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Ao^.  1871,  35  (North  Carolina).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 274.— 
Hatch,  Bull.  Minn.  Acad.  8ci.  1,  1874,  65  (Minnesota). — Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lya 
N.  Y.  X,  1874,  387  (Illinois). 

m209  (Cotumicaps)  novmtraoensia,  Qray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  61,  No.  10448. 
X  kudeanicaf  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  655. 

J  rufioolliSy  Yieill.,  Nouv.  Diet  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxviii,  556 ;  Enc.  Meth.  1070 ;  Gal. 
Ois.  ii,  168,  pi.  266. 

b, — Eastern  North  America.  North  to  Hudson's  Bay,  but  in  New  England  not 
ved  beyond  Massachusetts.  Apparently  nowhere  abundant.  Winters  in  the 
lem  States.    (No  extralimital  record). 

le  Smithsonian  has  a  set  of  six  eggs  of  P.  noveboracerisis^  taken  May 
it  Winnebago,  Illinois.  They  are  the  only  ones  I  have  seen,  and 
r  from  all  those  of  P.  Carolina  in  the  color  of  the  gronnd,  which  is 
;b.  warm  bnffy-brown,  marked  at  the  great  end  with  a  cluster  of 
isti-chocolate  dots  and  spots.  Size  1.15  by  0.85,  to  1.05  by  0.80; 
»e  as  in  the  foregoing. 

PORZANA  JAMAIOENSIS,  (Gm.)  Cass. 

Little  Black  Bail. 

a.  jamaicenais. 

*  jamaiceruMf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  718.  —Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  761  (Briss., 

Soppl-  140 ;  Edw.,  pi.  278 ;  Browne,  Jam.  479 ;  Gen.  Syn.  v,  239).— Aud.,  Orn. 

Biog.  iv,  1838,  359,  pi.  349. 
wmetrajamaicensiSf  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  53.— Aud.,  Syn. 

1839,  214 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 157,  pi.  308.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847, 375.— Bp.,  Comptes 

Rendos,  xliii,  599.— Sai.v.,  Ibis,  1866,  198  (Daeiias,  Guat.). 
WM  jamaicenm,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856, 428  (Cnba).— Gondl.,  Rep.  Fis.  i,  362  (Cuba) 
MajamaicensiSj  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1808,  749. — Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep. 

1861,  416  (VVashiuRton,  D.  C,  accidental).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  81  (Jamaica) ; 

1867,  333,  343  (Lima,  Peru).— SCL.  &  S.vLv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1868,  455  (critical).— Schl., 
M.  P.-B.  Italli,  p.  67.— Coues  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1^6^,  VM  %ou\^i  C,«.\^\\\i^^w— 
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TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 33  (breeding  in  marshes  of  Cape  May  County,  N.  J.).- 
CouKS,  Key,  1872,  274.— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873,  11  (Kansas,  one  specimen, 
Allen). — KiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  387  (Illinois,  summer). 

Aramides  (Creciacus)  jamaicensUy  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  61,  No.  10444. 

Crex  pyg^nuva^  Bi^ckwell,  Brewster^s  Jonm.  vi,  1832,  77, 

Ortygometra  chilensiSj  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendns,  xliii,  599. 

Rallus  aalinanif  PniL.,  Wiegen.  Archiv,  1867,  262. 

"  Gallinula  salinaaif  PuiL.,  Cat.  1869,  38." 

b.  coturnwulm. 

Parzana  jamaicerms  var.  cotumiculuSf  Bd.,  mss. — Rroow.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  111.— 
COUES,  Check-list,  1874,  App.  p.  137,  No.  470*. 

Rah. — South  America  to  Chili.  Central  America.  West  Indies.  In  North  America 
to  New  Jersey  and  Kansas,  rare.  Var.  coturniculuSf  Farallone  Islands  (Gruher,  Miu. 
Smiths.  Inst. ;  types  of  the  variety). 

The  introduction  into  the  present  connection  of  the  Black  Rail,  which 
appears  to  be  very  rare  everywhere  in  North  America,  rests  upon  tbe 
authority  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  found  a  specimen  in  Kansas.  Several  of 
the  rare  eggs  of  the  Little  Black  Eail  are  in  the  Smithsonian  from  New 
Jersey.  They  are  altogether  different,  again,  from  those  of  the  Sora^or 
the  Ked-breasted,  being  creamy-white,  sprinkled  all  over  with  fine  dots 
of  rich,  bright  reddish -brown,  and  with  a  few  spots  of  some  litde  size 
at  the  great  end.  They  are  most  like  the  more  finely  speckled  exam- 
ples of  the  eggs  of  the  large  EallL    Dimensions,  1.05  by  0.80. 

Siihfamily  FuLiciN-ZE :  Galllnules  and  Coots. 

The  birds  of  this  group  will  be  immediately  recognized  by  the  presence  of  a  broad, 
homy  plate  (an  expansion  of  the  bill),  which  covers  the  forehead.  In  the  strnctnreof 
the  feet  the  Gallinules  are  much  like  ordinary  Rails,  having  little  or  uo  marginal  fringe 
OB  the  toes  ;  but  the  Coots  are  conspicuously  lobe-footed,  the  toes  being  furnished  \nili 
a  series  of  broad,  semi-circular  flaps. 

GALLINULA  GALEATA,  (Licht.)  Bp. 
Florida  Gallinule. 

Crex  gdleaia,  LicuT.,  Verz.  Doubl.  1823,  80,  No.  826. 

Gallinula  galeata,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1832,  128 ;  List,  1838,  53.--Nutt.,  Man.  ii.  183*. 
221.— Maxim.,  Beitr.iv,  1833,  807.-Schomb.,  Guiana,  iii,  7G0.— TbCii..  Fn.Pero. 
302.— BURM.,  Syst.  Ueb.  iii,  389;  La  Plata  Reise,  ii,  50.').— Gay,  Fn.  CbUen. 
437.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  381.— Guxdl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  185(],  4^;  Rep.  Fi5.3ffi 
(Cuba).— S-VLufi,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  237  (St.  Domingo).— Nkwb.,  P.  R.  K.  Rep.  vi, 
1857,  96  (San  lYancisco).- Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  752.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.x, 
1859,  pt.  vi,  61  (California).— Newt.,  Ibis,i,  1859, 260  (Santa  Cruz,  breeJiog).- 
Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Wheat.,  Obio  Agric.  Rep.  189),  Ko. 
231  (occasional ;  north  to  Lake  Erie). — Taylor,  Ibis,  1860,  314  (Hondnntf).-- 
SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  81  (Jamaica);  1867,  339  (Chili).— Scl.  &  S.vlv.,  P.  Z- §• 
18t>8,  176  (Islay,  Peru) ;  ibid.  462  (critical).— Salv.,  Ibis,  186(S  198  (Gnate- 
uiala).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  93  (Canada  West,  common).— Uwm 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  185  (Nicaragua)  ;  iWrf.  295  (New  York).- Bry..  Pr.Bort. 
Soc.  xi,  1866,  97  (Porto  Rico).- Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  87  (MaflsinA^ 
setts).— EuLER,  J.  f.  O.  1867,  419  (Brazil,  egg).— Coues,  Pt  Ess.  Inst  v,18w, 
297  (Massachusetts).- Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  124  (South  Carolii* 
resident).— TuRN'B.,  B.  E.  Pa.  18()9,  34  (New  Jersey,  rare.  May  to  Oct.).-AU^ 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  639  (Massachusetts,  brewling).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  1« 
(Massachusetts,  accidental,  probably  breeds).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1870.  115(Costt 
Rica).— Rel\h.,  Ved.  Med.  Nat.  For.  1870,  40  (Brazil).— L]6oT.,  Ois.  Trinidad, 
503.— Phil.,  Cat.  39  (Chili).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  318  (Brazil).— ALU-af,  BoU. 
M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  .^'>7  (Florida,  wintering).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  275.— Snow,  R 
Kaus.  1873,  11  (Kansas,  ^aird).— Hatch,  Bull.  Minnesota  Acad,  i,  1«n4,o3 
(Minnesota). 

GaZKnM?a  c*/oroi>M»,  Bp.,  Syn.  182^,  336.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  330,  pi.  234 ;  8y«- 
1839,  210 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  132,  pi.  304.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  197. 

Gallinula  cUJoropus,  var.  galeata,  Hartl.  &  Fl^'SCH.— Rioow.,  Aou,  Lyo.  N.  Y.  Xj  1^*' 
387  (Dliuois). 
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fj.— United  States,  southerly.    Resident  in  the  Southern  States.    Northward  to 

acbnsetts    rarely,    to   Canada    West,   Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  San  Francisco. 

;  Indies.    Central  America.    South  America  to  Cliili. 

t  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

lave  not  taken  occasion  to  institute  direct  comparison  of  specimens,  but  bcliere 

our  bird  will  be  found  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  European  O.  chloropuSj  as  held 

rs.  Hartlaub  and  Finsch,  and  as  indicated  in  my  work  above  cited. 

icluded  in  the  present  connection  on  the  strength  of  its  occurrence 
Kansas,  as  by  the  foregoing  authority.  Its  dispersion  in  tropical 
erica  is  general  and  very  extensive.  In  the  United  States  it  appears 
!Xtend  regularly  only  to  the  Middle  districts,  though  apparently 
iding  occasionally  in  Massachusetts,  and  recorded  as  ^'common" 
at  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  as  well  as  occurring  in  Minnesota.  It 
ters  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

FULICA  AMEKICAXA,  Gm, 
American  Coot ;  Had  Hen. 

^americana,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  704.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  779  (Cinereous 
Coot  of  Gea.  8yn.  v,  279).— Bp.,  01)8.  Wils.  1?25,  No.  234 ;  8yn.  1828,  338 ;  List, 
18:^,  53.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  ia31,  404.— Sab.,  Frank.  Journ.  690.— Nutt., 
Man.  ii,  1834,  229.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  18;%,  291 ;  v,  1839,  5G8  ;  pi.  2.39 ;  Syn. 
1839,  212;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  138,  pi.  305.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  185a  751.— CouES,  Key, 
1872,  275  ;  and  of  all  lato  Ameiican  writers. — Hartl.,  J.  f.  O.  i,  1854,  extra-n. 
87  ;  1855,  99.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  430  (Cuba).— Bry..  I^.  Bost.  Soc.  vii, 
1859  (Bahamas).— G08SE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  304  (Jamaica).— L£ot.,  Ois.  Trinidad, 
504  (casually).- GuNDL.,  Rep.  Fis.  i,  363  (Cuba).— Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  230  (Gua- 
temala).—Newt.,  md.  260  (Santa  Cruz).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  ia57,  206 ;  1859,  369.— 
M(X>RE,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 64.— Sgl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  81  (Jamaica);  1866, 179 (Mexico).— 
Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  12  (Greenland).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y  viii,  1864, 101 
(Sombrero).— Scl.  <fc  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  468,  f.  10.— Sund.,  Otv.  Vet.  Ak.  1869, 
587  (St.  Bartholomew).— S.vLV.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  219  (Verajjua).— Dall  &  Bann., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  293  (Alaska).— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  \\87 
(Illinois). 

a  mlmniy  Steph.,  Shaw's  G^en.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  236. 

a  atra,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  1825,  61,  pi.  73,  f.  1. 

*.— Entire  temperate  North  America.  Alaska  (Ball),  Greenland  (lieinhardt). 
CO.    West  Indies.    Central  America.    In  South  America  replaced  by  an  allied 

List  of  specimens. 
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}ttemini  Warren*8  Expedition. S906y  Upper  Missouri  :  8907,  Loup  Fork  of  Platte, 
er  £rpedi7io««.— 59874-6,  Colorado  ;  60773,  North  Platte. 

)t  only  is  the  Coot  extensively  and  very  generally  dispersed  over 
h  America,  but,  unlike  most  water-birds,  its  breeding  range  is 
fit  equally  wide.  It  has  been  observed  to  nest  in  various  parts  of 
sh  America,  in  New  England,  in  the  Missouri  region,  along  the 
Be  coast,  and  in  the  Gulf  States.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  regular 
ation  in  the  spring  and  fall,  when,  in  company  with  other  water- 
most  of  the  Coots  pass  through  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  rather 
lerly  regions  where  they  especially  breed,  only  a  few  lingering  in 
ble  places  along  the  route  to  nest.  It  appears  that  the  whole  body 
le  birds  leave  the  British  Provinces  and  even  the  northern  tier  of 
»  in  the  fall  to  winter  in  the  Southern  States  aud  beyond ;  some 
tratiug  into  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Central  America, 
iring  the  migrations,  and  especially  that  of  the  fall,  the  species  is 
lently  exposed  for  sale  in  our  markets,  and  I  have  observed  the 
in  every  portion  of  our  country  where  I  have  been,  at  one  season 
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or  another.  I  found  it  breeding  along  the  Eed  Biver  of  the  North, 
about  Pembina,  in  the  reedy  pools  bordering  the  river,  and  in  the 
prairie  sloughs,  there  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Nortem  Montana  and 
Dakota.  Eggs  procured  at  Pembina,  June  19th,  contained  young  nearly 
ready  to  hatch ;  and  during  the  following  month  I  frequently  saw  newly 
hatched  young  swimming  about  with  their  parents.  They  are  veiy 
pretty  and  curious  little  creatures,  covered  with  sooty-blackish  down, 
fantastically  striped  with  rich  orange-red,  and  with  vermilion  bill, 
tipped  with  black.  The  nidification  of  the  Coot  is  not  the  least  inter- 
esting portion  of  its  history.  The  mode  of  nesting  is  most  like  that  of 
the  Grebes.  The  nest  is  said  to  be  sometimes  a  floating  one,  moored  to 
the  stems  of  reeds,  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide.  One  author,  in 
illustration  of  the  insecurity  of  the  bird's  home,  has  related  that  onoe 
during  a  storm  a  nest  became  detached  from  its  moorings  by  a  rise  of  tiie 
water,  and  drifted  about,  the  parent  nevertheless  remaining  at  her  post 
of  duty,  and  safely  hatching  out  her  brood  during  the  cruise.  This  may 
or  may  not  have  been  a  strict  statement  of  fact.  Among  many  Coota^ 
nests  I  have  found,  one  was  built  in  a  clump  of  reeds  where  the  water  was 
about  knee-deep ;  it  was  a  bulky  affair,  resting  securely  on  a  massol 
reedy  debris.  The  nest  itself  was  built  of  the  same  materials,  heaped  ap 
and  little  hollowed ;  it  was  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  half  as 
high.  The  reed-stems  appeared  to  have  been  bitten  by  the  bndinto 
short  pieces ;  there  was  no  special  lining.  This  nest  was  a  floating  one, 
in  the  sense  that  the  platform  of  broken-down  reeds  upon  which  it  was 
built  rested  on  the  water ;  but  itf  was  perfectly  secure,  raised  out  of  tiie 
wet,  and  though  loosely  constructed,  could  be  lifted  up  intact.  It  coo* 
tained  eleven  eggs  nearly  ready  to  hatch.  They  measured  from  1.75  to 
2.00  in  length,  by  1.20  to  1.35  in  breadth,  exhibiting  the  usual  variation 
in  contour  as  well  as  in  absolute  size.  The  shape  is  much  like  that  ot 
an  average  hen's  egg — perhaps  rather  more  pointed.  The  ground  is 
clear  clay-color,  uniformly  and  minutely  dotted  all  over  with  innam6^ 
able  specks  of  dark  brown ;  a  few  of  the  bolder  markings  are  of  tiw 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  but  the  greater  number  are  mei'e  points.  Bat  the 
eggs  are  not  always  so  uniformly  and  finely  dotted  as  those  of  this  set 
were  ;  sometimes  the  spots  being  aggregated  into  blotches  of  some  siie, 
or  tending  chiefly  to  wreath  around  the  larger  end.  Various  other 
nests  examined  contained  an  average  of  ten  eggs;  some  were  built  just 
like  the  one  described,  while  others  were  on  the  ground,  in  compara- 
tiv^ely  dry  spots  around  the  margin  of  the  pools,  hidden  in  rank  grass; 
in  all  the  materials  and  mode  of  construction  were  much  the  same. 

In  the  southwest,  where  the  Coots  are  apparently  resident,  I  fw* 
quently  observ^ed  them,  and  they  are  probably  more  abundant  than  one 
might  suppose;  for,  like  their  allies  the  Rails,  they  are  naturally  much 
withdrawn  from  general  observation  by  their  habits,  and  by  the  intri- 
cate character  of  their  resorts.  While  steaming  along  the  Colorado 
River,  in  September,  Coots  frequently  appeared  for  a  moment  in  places 
where  the  banks  were  fringed  with  reeds,  to  croak  a  note  or  two  at 
sight  of  the  boat,  and  then  paddle  out  of  sight  again.  The  most  satis- 
factory observations  I  ever  made  upon  them  was  at  a  point  on  the  Mojave 
River,  in  California,  where  the  stream  became  a  broken  chain  of  reedy 
lagoons,  alternating  with  half-submerged  tracts  of  oozy  marsh,  gro^n 
up  to  short  crisp  grass.  There  were  great  numbers  of  Ducks  here,  ifl 
October,  along  with  Hutchins'  and  Snow  Geese,  Herons,  and  a  variety 
01  small  waders.  While  wading  about  waist-deep,  in  default  of  any 
more  elegant  or  less  fatiguing  method  of  duck-shooting,  I  contiuoally 
beard  the  gabbling  of  the  Ooots  among  the  rushes,  where  they  w^^ 
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>rting  iu  flocks  of  a  dozen  or  more,  and  noisy  enough  to  be  quite 
>Ie8ome,  since  I  was  in  urgent  need  of  more  desirable  game  for  the 
t.  But  with  all  their  clamor  and  apparent  heedlessness,  they  w^re 
>ird8,  and  it  was  only  by  stratagem  that,  after  securing  all  the  wild- 
I  desired,  I  got  an  opportunity  of  watching  them  at  my  leisure. 
ding  motionless  just  within  the  edge  of  a  clump  of  reeds  bordering 
^en  space,  and  perfectly  concealed,  I  could  see  the  birds,  after  what 
ared  to  be  a  council  as  to  the  expediency  of  their  proposed  move, 
)  oat  of  the  rushes  on  the  other  side,  swimming  silently  at  first  and 
dug  stealthily  around  to  make  sure  the  coast  was  clear  before  com- 
ing their  gambols.  They  swam  with  ease  and  gracefully ;  the  head 
drawn  back  and  held  upright  over  their  plump  bodies,  that  floated 
ly  and  changed  their  course  at  a  movement  of  their  broad  paddles, 
stretched  out  to  full  length  as  the  birds  hurried  about,  throwing 
he  ripples  from  their  half-submerged  breasts,  crossing  and  recross- 
ttch  others  path,  in  wanton  sport,  or  attracted  by  some  delicacy 
LDg  at  a  little  distance.  They  were  as  gay  and  careless  a  crew  as 
XMild  wish  to  see — ^yet  not  altogether  given  up  to  sport,  for  on  the 
itest  movement  on  my  part,  their  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  off 
Married  iato  the  impenetrable  masses  of  vegetation  that  efl'ectually 
liem  from  view  and  precluded  pursuit.  I  have  several  times  since 
with  the  birds  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  in  ponds  near 
sea-coast  of  Southern  California,  and  in  Dakota,  always  finding 
I  much  the  same  when  not  breeding.  Though  as  shy  as  Ducks,  the^^ 
I  DOt  the  wariness  and  wildness  of  those  birds,  to  teach  them  to  fly 
danger ;  but  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  resorts  to  which  they  trust 
oncealment  serves  as  well  for  their  protection.  I  do  not  recollect 
ii  if  ever,  I  have  seen  Coots  fly  up  into  the  air  and  away.  If  they 
sarprised  too  far  from  their  retreats  to  gain  them  in  an  instant, 
splatter  along  just  over  the  water,  halfflying — a  habit  which  has 
ed  for  them  in  some  districts  the  name  of  '^  Shufflers "  or  ''Fluster- 
They  are  generally,  however,  called  Mud  Hens — a  name  shared  by 
)  Grebes — as  well  as  Poules-cPeau^  White- bills,  and  other  local  desig- 
>n8.  As  an  article  of  food  they  may  take  fair  rank,  though  they 
X)  be  considered,  on  the  whole  as  ini'erior  to  most  Ducks. 


ORDER  LAMELLIltOSiltElS  I     anserine  birds 

Family  ANATID JE  :    Swan,  Geese,  and  Dacks. 

Subfamily  CYGNiN-ffi:    Stca/n, 

CYGNUS  BUCCINATOR,  Rich. 
Trumpeter  Swan. 

Cygnua  buccinator,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  464  (Hadson's  Bay).— Yarrell,  Trans.  LliUL 
Soc.  xvii,  1834  (anatomy  of  trachea,  &c.). — ^Wyman,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  (stemnm).- 
Nlttt.,  Man.  ii,  18:M,  370.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  55.— AUD.,  Oru.  Biog,  iv,  ie3a336; 
V,  1839,  114 ;  pis.  376,  406 ;  Syn.  1839,  274  ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  219,  pis.  3tfi,  383.- 
Eyt.,  Monoff.  Anat.  1838. 100.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857  (Califoniiaind 
Oregon).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  758.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  ISod,  162.— CoOP.A 
SucK.,N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  248.— -Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.»4 
(to  Lake  Erie). — Ha  yd.,  Rop.  1862,  175  (breeding  about  the  Yellowstone).- 
Dall  «&  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  294  (breeding  on  Frazer  River  aodOe 
Yukon).— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  45  (Chesapeake  Bay,  casaal).— Twpn, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  119  (Minnesota,  not  common). — Merr.,  U.  8.  Geol.  But. 
Ter.  1872,  703  (Wyoming).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  281.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11 
(migratory ;  breeds  in  Iowa). — Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  388  (lUiaoii). 

Olar  huccinaiorj  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832, 1234. — Bp.,  Comp.  Rend,  xliii,  1H.'>6,  p.  — . 

Cygnus  passmorei,  HixcKS,  Pr.  Linn,  viii,  1864,  1  (Toronto) ;  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  211  (w 
MooiiE,  P.  Z.  S.  1667,  8). 

Hah. — Chiefly  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  northward,  to  the  Pacific.  Hodson^ 
Bay.  Canada.  Casually  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Breeds  from  Iowa  and  Dakota  nortb* 
ward.  In  winter,  south  to  the  Gulf.  Said  to  have  occurred  in  England ;  see  HastdR, 
Br.  Birds,  155. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5476,  Yellowstone  River. 

Later  Expeditions. — 623i)7-8,  Snake  River,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  vocal  apparatus  of  this  species  is  peculiar,  causing  its  remarkably  rancoiMTOied. 
Richardson  simply  states  that  '^a  fold  of  the  windpipe  enters  a  protuberance  on  the 
dorsal  or  interior  aspect  of  the  sternum  at  its  upper  part,  which  is  wanting  in  Iwth 
Cygnus  ferua  and  hetvickii,^'  Mr.  Yarrell,  as  above,  has  made  the  organ  the  subject  of » 
more  extended  article.  In  C  ametncaniiSf  according  to  Audubon,  the  trachea  **  reaches 
the  curve  of  the  furcula,  bends  a  little  upward,  and  enters  a  cavity  formed  on  t]lestc^ 
num,  along  which  it  passes  to  the  length  of  six  inches,  bend  a  upon  itself  horizontallT, 
returns,  passes  up  between  the  crura  of  the  furcula,  bends  backward  and  enten  the 
thorax."  The  external  distinctions  are  the  (usually)  twenty- four-feathered  tsU  of 
huc(n,nator,  and  wholly  black  bill  rather  larger  than  the  head,  with  the  nostrils  fsirly  id 
its  basal  half;  in  C.  americanus  the  tail  having  usually  only  twenty  feathers,  and  there 
being  a  yellow  spot  on  the  bill,  which  is  shorter  than  the  nead,  with  the  nostrils  stite 
middle.  Ttie  superior  sjze  of  C.  biic<;inator  is  another  mark,  though  one  not  sl^sys 
reliable.  Audubon  mentions  one  nearly  ten  feet  in  alar  expanse,  and  weighing  shove 
thirty-eight  pounds. 

I  have  observed  the  Trumpeter  Swan  on  but  few  occasions,  in  Dakota 
only,  late  in  September  and  during  the  first  half  of  October,  when  the 
birds  were  migrating  south  ward  with  great  numbers  of  Canada  and  Snow 
Geese  and  various  Wild  Ducks.  Their  loud  and  strange — almost  stert- 
ling — ^notes  were  oftenest  heard  during  the  night,  as  the  birds  patfW 
overhead ;  bnt  I  also  saw  some  Swans  flying  in  the  day  time  near  Fort 
Stevenson,  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  According  to  Dr.  Hayden,  ^ 
birds  breed  in  the  Yellowstone  region,  as  they  also  do,  according  to 
other  writers,  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  We  have  other  accounts  of  thri^ 
breeding  in  Alaska ;  and  Dr.  Richardson,  who  gives  it  aa  the  cominoD- 
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est  species  in  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries,  states  that  it  nests  "  prin- 
cipally within  the  Arctic  Circle."  In  the  fall,  the  birds  proceed  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi;  Audubon  states  that  they  make 
their  appearance  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Ohio  about  the  end  ot'  Octo- 
ber, and  that  they  are  frequently  exposed  for  sale  in  the  New  Orleans 
^uarket,  being  procured  on  the  ponds  of  the  interior,  and  on  the  great 
lakes  leading  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  record  of  the  bird  east  of 
the  Mississippi  is  not  so  satisfactery.  Mr.  Wheaton  mentions  its  occa- 
sional presence  on  Lake  Erie ;  in  Mr.  TurnbulPs  List  the  species  ^'  is 
included  on  the  authority  of  reliable  sportsmen  who  have  shot  it  on 
the  Chesapeake,  as  also  on  Delaware  Bay."  The  so-called  0.  pmsmorei 
tarnishes  a  Canadian  instance. 

On  the  West  Coast,  according  te  Dr.  Newberry,  "the  Trumpeter 
Swan  visits  California  with  its  congeners,  the  Ducks  and  Geese,  in  their 
annual  migrations,  but,  compared  with  the  myriads  of  other  water  birds 
which  congregate  at  that  season  in  the  bays  and  rivers  of  the  West,  it  is 
always  rare.  Before  we  left  the  Columbia,  early  in  November,  the 
Swans  had  begun  te  arrive  from  the  north,  and  frequently,  while  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  their  trumpeting  drew  our  attention  to  the  long  converging 
lines  of  these  magnificent  birds,  so  large  and  so  snowy  white,  as  they 
oame  from  their  northern  nesting  places,  and,  screaming  their  delight  at 
the  appearance  of  the  broad  expanse  of  water,  perhaps  their  winter 
home,  descended  into  the  Columbia." 

CYGNUS  AMERICAN  (JS,  Sharp. 
American  or  Whistling  Swan. 

Cjfgnut  mu»icus,  Bv.j  Syn.  1828,  379.  tiec  auc^— Linsl.,  Am.  Jonni.  zliv,  1843,  268. 

Cifgwi9  hewickii,  8w.  &  Rich..  F,  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  4C5,  nee  awct.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  372. 

Cjfpnut  feruSf  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  366,  nee  auct. 

Cji$w»  americanu8,  Suarp.,  Doughty^s  Cab.  N.  H.  i,  1830, 185,  pi.  16;  Am.  Joum.  Sci. 
xxii,  1831,  83.— Macgil.,  Man.  Om.  ii,  157  (Scotland).— AuD.,  Oru.  Biog.  v,  1H39, 
13:J,  pi.  411;  Syn.  1839,  274;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  226,  pi.  384.— Gir.,  B.  L.  1.  1844, 
298.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rop.  vi,  1857,  100.— Coop.  «fe  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Tor. 
1860,  248.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  758.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rop.  1860,  No.  223.— 
CoUES  &  Prent..  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  417  (Washington,  D.  C.).— Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866, 98  (Colorado  River).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 297  (New 
England,  rare  or  irregular). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  18(>8,  124  (Soath  Caro- 
lina, in  winter).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  94  (Canada  West,  migra- 
tory).—Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  34 
(frequent  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  during  the  migrations  and  in  winter). — Dall  & 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  293  (common,  and  breedinj^  all  along  the  Yu- 
kon).— Mayn.,  Guide,  T^O,  146  (Massachusetts,  very  rare,  in  winter). — Coues, 
Key,  1872,  281,  fig.  182.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11  (rare).— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  V.  X,  lo74,  388  (lUiiiois). 

Olpf  amerioanuSf  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  xliii,  1856,  p.  — . 

Bah, — Continent  of  North  America ;  breeding  only  in  the  far  North ;  wintering  in 
the  United  States.  Accidental  in  Scotland  (Macoil.,  Hist.  Br.  B.  682 ;  Man.  Br.  B.  157 ; 
iUfiT.,  Br.  B.  154). 

Kot  noticed  by  either  of  the  Expeditions. 

ExceptJDg  Sir  John  Kichardson's  short  note  of  the  breeding  of  this 
8pecies  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  definitely 
ascertained  in  the  matter  until  Mr.  Dall  made  his  observations  Id  Alaska. 
The  Swan,  he  observes,  is  "  common  all  along  the  Yukon.  Arrives  with 
the  Geese  about  May  1,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  coming  down  instead 
of  up  the  Yukon.  Breeds  in  the  great  marshes  near  the  Yukon  mouth. 
The  eggs,  two  in  number,  vary  from  pure  white  to  fulvous,  as  do  the 
parents  on  the  head  and  neck,  apparently  without  regard  to  age.  The 
eggs  are  usually  in  a  tussock  quite  surrounded  ^ith  ^qAat^  «o  \iXi^\»  \Xi^ 
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female  must  sometimes  set  with  her  feet  Id  the  water.  They  are  asoally 
laid  about  May  21  at  Nulato,  but  later  at  the  Yukon  mouth.  In  July 
the  Swans  moult  and  cannot  fly,  and  the  Indians  have  great  sport 
spearing  them  with  bone  tridents.  They  are  very  shy  birds,  and  usually 
shot  on  tbe  wing  or  with  a  bullet.  This  species,  if  hung  long  enough^ 
is  tender,  well-flavored,  and  excellent  eating." 

This  Swan  is  only  seen  in  the  United  States  during  the  migrations, 
and  in  winter.  It  does  not  proceed  much  beyond  the  Middle  districts, 
being  apparently  unknown  iu  the  Gulf  States,  although  reaching  oar 
southern  border  on  the  Pacific  side.  One  of  its  favorite  resorts  is  Chesa- 
peake Bsiy,  where  it  is  comparatively  abundant  from  November,  as 
attested  by  its  constant  exhibition  at'restaurants  of  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore ancl  Washington.  It  appears  to  come  inland  from  the  Korth, 
for  it  is  very  rare  or  merely  casual  in  New  England,  where  it  has  not 
been  traced,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  beyond  Massachusetts.  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  it  is  apparently  rare,  at  least  in  comparison  with  the 
Trumpeter,  but  it  is  much  more  plentiful  along  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
it  winters. 

The  eggs  of  the  Swan  vary  in  size  from  about  4^  inches  in  length  by 
2f  in  breadth,  down  to  4  by  2^,  and  are  nearly  ellipsoidal  in  shape.  Tbe 
shell  is  more  or  less  roughened,  and  is  dull,  dirty  white,  with  a  wholly 
indeterminate  amount  of  brownish  discoloration.  The  eggs  of  the 
Trumpeter  may  average  a  little  larger,  but  cannot  be  distinguished. 
The  largest  number  I  have  known  of  in  a  nest  is  five.  Numerous  speci- 
mens are  examined  from  various  points  in  British  and  Russian  America^ 

The  yellow  spot  on  the  bill  is  not  constant ;  in  young  birds,  especially, 
often  no  trace  can  be  observed.  In  such  cases  the  species  would  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  0.  huccinator  by  the  smaller  size,  fewer  tail-feathers, 
and  shorter,  differently  shaped  bill.  The  proper  name  of  this  species 
is,  most  probably,  Cygnv^  columhiunus,  after  Anas  columhianus  of  Ord 
(Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  1815,  319),  based  on  the  Whistling  Swan 
of  Lewis  &  Clarke  (ii,  192),  who  correctly  distinguish  the  two  species. 

Subfamily  Anserine:  Geese. 
ANSBR  ALBIFRONS  var.  GAMBELI,  (Hart.)  Ooues. 

White-flronted  Goose;  Speckle-belly. 

a.  albifrans. 

Anas  alhifrons,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1,  1788,  509.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  529. 

Anaer  albifrons,  Bechst.,  Naturg.  iv,  898.— Leach,  Cat.  1816, 36. — BoiE,  Isis,  1882,563.- 
Stepu.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  25.— Brehm.  V.  D.  843.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  55.— JonrXR, 
Man.  222.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Ear,  1840,  83.— Naum..  V.  D.  xi,  1842,35*, 
pi.  289.— Macoil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  149.— ScHL.,  Rev,  Crit.  Ois.  Ear.  1844,  M" 
Newt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  99  (critical). 

Anser  erythropus,  Flem.,  Br.  An.  127. — Guay,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  607.— SCHL.,  M.  ?••»• 
ix.  Anseres  110.  (According  to  Newton,  this  is  not  erifthropus  of  Iam^ 
wnioh  is  temminekiiy  BoiCf  and  minutmy  Natimann.) 

<'  Amu  casarca,  Gm.'' 

(f  J  **An8€r  intermediHSf  Naum." 

(f ) "  Awer  mediuSf  Temm." 

(f )  "  Amer  pallidipeay  Selys." 

b.  gambeli. 

Anser 
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316.— Maxim.,  J,  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  166.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  68 
(Calitbrnia).- Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  4:^8  (Missouri).— Tkippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
vi,  1871.  119  (Miunesota,  common). 

rgambeU,  Hart.,  R.  M.  Z.  1852,  7.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  1857,  226  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  761.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  I860.  249.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric. 
Rep.  1860,  No.  2:%.— Allkn,  Pt.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 87  (Massachusetts).— Couks, 
ihid,  V,  1868,  298  (New  England,  very  rare  or  accidental).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866,  98  (Arizona).- Coues,  Pr.  liost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  124  (South  Caro- 
lina).—Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  42  (Texas).- CouKS,  Ibis,  1866,  269,— Brown,  Ibis, 
1868,  425.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  294  (Yukon,  breeding).— 
TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 35  (rare).- Bann.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870, 131  (critical).— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11  (two  instances). 

r  alb'^rans  var.  gamhelif  Coues,  Key,  1872,  282. — Ridow.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874, 
388  (Dliuois). 

^  ergikropusj  Bd.,  Stansbnry's  Rep.  1652,  321.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  102.— 
Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  101. 

-  frontalis,  Bd,,  B.  N.  A  1858,  562  (New  Mexico).— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859, 
109,— MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  94  (Canada.)    (Young,) 

b, — Continent  of  North  America ;  breeding  in  the  far  North ;  wintering  in  the 

)d  States.    Cuba. 

t  noticed  by  the  Expeditions. 

Andnbon  suggests,  this  bird  may,  in  highest  breeding-plumage,  be  entirely  black 
r.  The  amount  oi  black  blot<!liing  in  United  States  (winter)  specimens  is  ex- 
sly  variable ;  sometimes  there  arc  only  a  few  scattered  and  isolated  black  feathers, 
ometimes  the  uniformity  of  the  black  is  only  here  and  there  interrupted  by  a  few 
or  whitish  feathers.    While  the  species  is  distinguishable  on  sight  irom  all  other 

I  American  ones,  it  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  European  A*  albtfrons  as  to  be  only 
difficulty  separated  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  apparently  only  differs  in  the 
r  bill ;  that  of  albifrons  is  said  to  measure  1^  inches  along  the  culmen,  and  that  of 
di  2  inches ;  but  I  suspect  that  so  great  a  difference  does  not  always  obtain, 
bon's  measurement  of  our  bird's  bill  is  If;  Baird's  are  1.86  and  2.00.  Dr.  H. 
gel  gives  for  the  adult  European  bird  19  to  22  lines  (twelfths  of  an  inch),  and  for 
onog  17  to  18.  These  observations  indicate  that  the  ordinary  variation  in  either 
is  aa  great  as  the  difference  supposed  to  distinguish  the  two  species,  and  that, 
>Yer,  the  bills  of  some  American  specimens  are  no  longer  than  those  of  some  Euro- 
ones.  A  slight  average  discrepancy,  therefore,  is  probably  all  that  can  fairly  be 
o  exist. 

any  thousands  of  the  White-fronted  Geese  inhabit  California  daring 
eioter,  at  which  season  they  are  distributed  over  the  United  States  at 
3,  though  not  in  such  prodigious  numbers  in  the  East  and  interior 
ong  the  Pacific  coast  and  slope.  It  leaves  its  northern  breeding- 
nds  generally  in  September,  and  accomplishes  its  migration  during 
following  month.  From  the  numbers  that  pass  the  winter  with  as 
to  be  inferred  that  its  southward  extension  is  generally  not  much, 
ly,  beyond  our  limits.  Some  remain  in  California  in  April,  but  the 
t  body  depart  the  month  before.  None,  to  our  knowledge,  breed  in 
LJnited  States ;  a  statement  that  also  holds  good  with  reference  to 
ar  other  species,  except  the  Canadian, 
le  "  Speckle-bellies,"  as  they  are  called  in  California,  associate  freely 

II  times  with  both  the  Snow  and  Hutchins'  Geese,  and  appear  to 
)  the  same  general  habits,  as  well  as  to  subsist  upon  the  same  kinds 
»od.  Their  liesh  is  equally  good  for  the  table.  As  is  the  case  with 
other  species,  they  are  often  hunted,  in  regions  where  they  have 
me  too  wild  to  be  otherwise  successfully  approached,  by  means  of 
>cks  trained  for  the  purpose.  Though  they  may  have  learned  to 
ast  the  approach  of  a  horse,  and  to  make  off  with  commendable  dis- 
OD  froin  what  they  have  found  to  be  a  dangerous  companion  of  that 
lal,  they  have  not  yet  come  to  the  same  view  with  respect  to  horned 
e,  and  great  numbers  are  slaughtered  annually  by  taking  advantage 
leir  ignorance.  The  bullock  is  taught  to  feed  quietly  along  toward 
sk.  the  gunner  meanwhile  keeping  himself  screened  from  the  birds' 

by  the  body  of  the  animal  until  within  range.    Though  I  have  not 
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myself  witnessed  tbis  method  of  huuting,  I  should  judge  the  gunners 
killed  a  great  many  Geese,  since  they  talk  of  its  "raining  geese^ after 
a  double  discharge  of  the  tremendous  guns  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
using.  Man's  ingenuity  overreaches  any  bird's  sagacity,  no  doubt,  yet 
the  very  fact  that  the  Geese,  which  would  fly  from  a  horse,  do  not 
yet  fear  an  ox,  argues  for  them  powers  of  discrimination  that  command 
our  admiration. 

The  White-fronted  Goose  is  said  to  leave  the  United  States  at  tbe 
same  time  as  the  Snow,  and  a  little  before  the  Canadian,  and  to  migrate 
apart  from  other  kinds.  According  to  Eichardson,  it  breeds  in  woody 
districts  north  of  the  67th  parallel,  and  thence  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Mr.  Dall  says  it  is  extremely  common  on  the  Yukon,  arriving  at  Nulato 
about  May  6  to  10,  and  breeding  all  along  the  river,  from  Fort  Yukon 
to  the  sea,  gregariously,  laying  from  six  to  ten  eggs  in  a  depression  in 
the  sand,  without  any  kind  of  nest  or  lining.  A  set  of  eggs  in  the  Smith- 
sonian, selected  for  description,  contains  seven ;  the  accompanying  label 
states  that  the  nest  was  lined  with  down  and  feathers.  There  are  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  seven  in  respect  of  size  and  shape;  the 
greatest  variation  was  between  two  that  measured  respectively  3.30  by 
2.10  and  2.90  by  2.10.  This  constancy  of  the  minor  axis,  with  the  varia- 
tion of  the  major,  results  in  a  great  discrepancy  in  shape.  In  general 
the  eggs  are  nearly  elliptical,  one  end  being  scarcely  larger  than  tbe 
other.  The  shell  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  dull  yellowish  in  color,  with 
a  shade  of  greenish,  obscurely  marked  in  places  with  a  darker  tint)  as 
if  soiled,  or  with  an  oily  discoloration.  Out  of  a  large  number  examined, 
I  found  none  so  smjill  as  to  correspond  with  Audubon's  measurements, 
viz:  2f  by  If;  he  may  have  had  an  egg  of  another  species  before  bim» 
but  the  color  is  as  he  says. 

As  attested  by  observers  along  the  Pacific  coast,  the  numbers  of 
White-fronted  Geese  wintering  there  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  those 
which  visit  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  particularly  rare 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  they  have  not  to  my  knowledge  been  traced 
beyond  Massachusetts.  In  the  interior,  according  to  Audubon,  they  are 
often  and  regularly  seen,  even  reaching  New  Orleans.  He  states  that 
in  Kentucky  they  generally  arrive  and  depart  before  the  Canada  Goose, 
along  with  the  Snow  Goose,  but  in  separate  flocks.  I  have  myself  never 
recognized  them  in  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri  logions,  nor  seen  them 
anvwhere  further  eastward. 

ANSER  HYPERBOREUS,  Pall. 
Snow  Goose;  White  Brant. 

a.  hyperhorem, 

Amer  hyperhoreuSj  Pall.,  Spic.  Zool.  viii,  1767,  80,  25.  pi.  65;  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  ^•- 
ViEiLL.,  Enc.  Meth.  18:^.3,  112.— Stkph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  :W.-Bp« 
Svn.  1828,  370.— Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 467.-NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  16:^,344.-- 
Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837.  365.— Aup.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  la^S,  562,  pi.  381 ;  Syn.  1839, 
273;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  212,  pi.  381.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1839,  92.— Temm.,  Man. 
iv,  1840,  516.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xi,  1842,  213,  pi.  284.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  297.- 
Dekay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  ii,  350.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  109;  M.  P.-B.  viii,l^ 
107.— Gray,  Gon.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 401.— Lemb.,  A  v.  Cub.  1850,  111.— Woodh.,  Sitgr. 
Rep.  1853,  101.-  Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  219  (Massachusetts,  ?are).-CA'**' 
Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1856,  11 ;  1861,  72.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  1857,  225  (Cuba).-NB«^»' 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 101  (California).— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  68.— Bd.,  B.N.A. 
1858,  760.— Whkat.,  Obio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  235.— CooP.  &  StXK.,  N.  ^ 
Wash.  Ter.  1830,  249.— Rkl\h.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  12  (Greenland).— BlaKm  l^ 
1863,  139.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  ix,  1862,  129  (Maine,  rare).— Ross,  Cixao- 
N&t  vii,  Apr.  1862,  p.  — .— Bicaii,  B.'E.xw.  v?,\^^,l«6,  pi.  — .— Vbrr.,  Pr.E»- 
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Inst,  iii,  1862,  159  (Maine,  winter,  rare).— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  87.— McIlwr., 
ibid,  V,  1866,  94  (panada  West,  frequent).— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868, 1>97.— Trippe, 
ibid,  vi,  1871,  119  (Minnesota,  common).— SwixiL,  P.  Z.  S.  1803,  323  (China).— 
Dress.,  Ibis,  18C6,  41  (Texas).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— CouES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 98  (Arizona,  common).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 12:$ 
(Sontli  Carolina).— Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  425.— Turns.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  M  (rather 
rare). — Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  294  (Alaska,  bruodinjr). — Banx., 
Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1870,  131.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  147.— Allkn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872,  183  (Utah).— Trute,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  241  (Iowa,  migratory,  com- 
mon ).—CouE8,  Key,  1872,  282.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11.— Riixiw.,  Am.  Nat. 
viii,  Feb.  1874  (semi-domestic).- RiDGW^  Ann.  Lye.  N.Y.  x,  1874, 388  (Illinois). 
^n4u  hyperboreuSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  504.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  837.— WiLS., 
Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  76,  pi.  68,  f.  3.— Rich.,  App.  Parry^s  2nd  Voy.  365.— Temm., 
Man.  1835,  816. 

(^ken  hjpcrboreus,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  563 ;  1826,  981.— Bp.,  List,  18:58,  55 ;  Compt.  Rend. 
Sept.  1856.— GosSE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  408.— Blas.,  List,  18(>2,  20  (Europe).— Gundl., 
Cat.  Aves  Cuban.  1866,  :J87.— Degl.-Gerbe,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  493. 

^^hionochen  hyptrborea,  Reicu.,  Syst.  Av.  1-^52,  9. 

-Jiw»  mcalis^  FoR»T.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  413. 

^nser  niveusy  Briss.,  Orn.  vi,  288.— Brkhm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  766. 

Tadorna  nivea,  Brehm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  1*:'31,  854. 

^hite  Bfautf  Lawson,  Car.  147.— Lewis  &  Cl.irke,  ii,  58. 

Show  Goose,  Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No.  479. — Lath.,  Gen.  Syn.  vi,  445. 

b.  albatns. 

Anaer  albaius,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1856,  41 ;  1861,  73.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  925.— 
TuHNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  45  (casual).— Sacnd.,  P.  Z.  S.  1872,  519  (Ireland).— 
Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  155  (same  instance). 

Chen  albatusy  Elliot,  B.  Am.  ii,  pi.  42. 

Antter  Kyptrboreua  var.  albatus,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  282. 

Hab, — The  whole  of  North  America.  Breeds  in  high  latitudes,  migrating  and  winter- 
ing ID  the  United  States;  abundant  in  the  interior  and  along  the  Pacific  coast,  rare  on 
the  Atlantic.  Greenland,  transient.  Cuba.  Rare  or  casual  in  Europe  (Nalth.,  V.  D. 
xi,  221,  pi.  284 ;  Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  346). 

Oq  the  question  of  the  relationships  of  the  lesser  Snow  Goose,  var.  albatus,  there  is 
little  to  be  noted  beyond  the  fact  of  smaller  size  on  an  average.  The  variety  appears 
to  bear  much  the  same  relationship  to  hjperboreus  that  Brant4i  hutchinsii  does  to  cana- 
dsntfis.  Measurements  of  a  pair  lately  taken  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Howard  Saunders :  2|  to  3  for  tarsus,  and  2  to  2^  for  bill. 

Dispersed  over  all  of  North  America,  tbe  Snow  Goose  is  nowliere  a 

p^frmanent  resident;  its  migrations  are  extensive,  and  performed  with 

tbe  utmost  regularity;  the  maximum  variation,  depending  upon  the 

advance  or  retardation  of  the  season — less  strictly  speaking,  upon  the 

^■eather — is  slight.    It  is  never  seen  in  the  United  States  in  summer, 

for  it  returns  to  high  latitudes  to  breed.    Along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 

i  udeed  through  the  whole  Eastern  Province,  it  may  be  called  rare,  at 

I^ast  in  comparison  with  its  great  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the 

"VVest    Those  found  in  Texas,  and  anywhere  about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

i^^ndoubtedly  migrate  inland,  following  the  course  of  the  larger  rivers ; 

Xvhile  those  that  pass  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  generally  hug  the 

Ooast,  and  are  hardly  to  be  met  with  beyond  maritime  districts.     In 

-Arizona,  this  Goose  is  abundant  in  the  winter;  it  arrives  at  the  Colorado 

^asin  in  October,  with  hordes  of  other  water-fowl,  and  remains  until 

^)ring  opens.     Some  disperse  over  all  the  permanent  watei^s  of  the 

l^erritory,  but  these  are  few  in  number  compared  with  the  assemblages 

on  the  Colorado.   Thus  I  saw  some,  and  took  one,  in  October,  on  the  San 

i'rancisco  River,  not  far  from  Fort  Whipple ;  on  the  Mojave  River,  in 

C^aliforuia,  the  same  month  of  the  following  year,  I  met  with  great 

ijurobers,  in  some  reedy  lagoons.    Though  they  could  not  have  been 

iDUch  molested  there,  they  were  shy,  and  none  would  have  been  pro- 

C3Qred  were  it  not  that  the  nature  of  the  locality  offered  good  opi>ortuni- 

ties  of  unseen  approach.    On  the  Pacific  coast  itself,  \vAYt\e.v\\a:tV§  "Oaa.X* 
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of  California,  the  birds  are  probably  more  abuDdaot,  in  winter,  than 
anywhere  else.  Upon  their  arrival  in  October,  tl^ey  are  generally  lean 
and  poorly  flavored,  doubtless  with  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey ;  but 
they  find  abundance  of  suitable  food,  and  soon  recuperate.  At  San 
Pedro,  in  Southern  California,  in  November,  I  saw  them  everyday,  and 
in  all  sorts  of  situations — some  on  the  grassy  plain,  others  among  the 
reeds  of  a  little  stream  or  the  marshy  borders  of  the  bay,  others  on  the 
bare  mud-flats  or  the  beach  itself.  Being  much  harassed,  they  had 
grown  exceedingly  wary,  and  were  suspicious  of  an  approach  nearer 
than  several  hundred  yards.  Yet  with  all  their  sagacity  and  watchful- 
ness — traits  for  which  their  tribe  has  been  celebrated  ever  since  the 
original  and  classic  flock  saved  Rome,  as  it  is  said — they  are  sometimes 
outwitted  by  very  shallow  stratagem — the  same  that  I  mentioned  in 
speaking  of  the  Speckle-bellies.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  the  noise  and 
general  appearance  of  a  carriage  should  not  be  enough  to  frighten  them, 
but  such  is  the  case.  I  have  driven  in  a  buggy,  along  the  open  beach, 
directly  into  a  flock  of  Snow  Geese,  that  stood  staring  agape,  "  grin- 
ning" the  while,  till  they  were  almost  under  the  horse's  hoofs;  thelczieM 
flock  of  tame  Geese  that  were  ever  almost  run  over  in  a  country  by-road 
w^ere  in  no  less  hurry  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Advantage  is  often  taken 
of  this  ignorance  to  shoot  them  from  a  buggy ;  and,  though  they  have 
not  yet  learned  that  anything  is  to  he  dreaded  when  the  rattling  affair 
approaches,  yet  no  doubt  experience  will  prove  a  good  teacher,  and  it« 
acquirements  be  transmitted  until  they  become  inherent.  A  wild  Goose 
of  any  species  is  a  good  example  of  wariness  in  birds,  as  distingaished 
from  timidity.  A  timid  bird  is  frightened  at  any  unusual  or  unexpected 
appearance,  particularly  if  it  be  accompanied  by  noise ;  while  a  wary 
one  only  flies  from  what  it  has  learned  to  distrust  or  fear,  through  its 
acquired  perceptions  or  inherited  instincts.  Audubon  has  a  paragraph 
to  the  point,  and  one  also  showing  that  birds  can  and  do  communicate 
to  each  other  their  individual  experiences. 

'*  When  the  young  Snow  Geese  first  arrive  in  Kentucky,  about  Hen- 
derson, for  instance,  they  are  unsuspicious,  and  therefore  easily  pro- 
cured. In  a  half-dry,  half-wet  pond,  running  across  a  large  tract  of 
land,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  which 
was  once  my  property,  1  was  in  the  habit  of  shooting  six  or  seven  in  a 
day.  This,  however,  rendered  the  rest  so  wild,  that  the  cunning  of  any 
^Red-skin'  might  have  been  exercised  without  success  upon  them;  and 
I  was  sorry  to  find  that  they  had  the  power  of  communicating  their 
sense  of  danger  to  the  other  flocks  that  arrived.  On  varying  my  opera- 
tions, however,  and  persevering  for  some  time,  I  found  that  even  the 
wildest  of  them  suffered ;  for  having  taken  it  into  my  head  to  catch  them 
in  large  traps,  I  tried  this  method,  and  several  were  procured  before  the 
rest  had  learned  to  seize  the  bait  in  a  judicious  manner." 

Dr.  Heermann's  notice  of  this  species  gives  an  idea  of  the  immense 
numbers  of  the  birds  in  some  localities,  besides  relating  a  novel  method 
of  hunting  them.  He  says  they  "often  cover  so  densely  with  their 
masses  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  marshes,  as  to  give  the  ground 
the  appearance  of  being  clothed  in  snow.  Easily  approached  on  horse- 
back, the  imtives  sometimes  near  them  in  this  manner,  then  suddenly 
putting  si)urs  to  their  animals,  gallop  into  the  flock,  striking  to  the  rig^* 
and  left,  with  short  clubs,  and  trami)ling  them  beneath  their  horses' feet 
I  have  known  a  native  to  procure  seventeen  birds  in  a  single  charge  of 
this  kind,  through  a  flock  covering  several  acres." 

In  Alasksi,  Mr.  Dall  states,  the  Snow  Goose  is  common  in  the  spring, 
arriving  about  May  9th,  flying  v\\>  tVi^  Yvver  from  the  south,  and  leaving 
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ciBiially  by  the  end  of  the  month.  "  They  do  not  breed  in  the  vicinity  of 
t;be  Yukon,  nor  do  they  return  in  the  fall  by  the  way  they  came;  they 
^mly  stop  to  feed  and  rest  on  the  marshes,  during  the  dusky  twilight  of 
the  night,  and  are  off  again  with  the  early  light  of  an  arctic  spring." 
Sir  John  Richardson,  in  the  Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  after  noting  the 
abundance  of  the  birds,  continues:  "The  eggs,  of  a  yellowish-white 
color,  and  regularly  ovate  form,  are  a  little  larger  than  those  of  an 
Eider  Duck,  their  length  being  three  inches,  and  their  greatest  breadth 
two.  The  young  fly  in  August,  and  by  the  middle  of  September  all 
have  departed  to  the  southward.  The  Snow  Goose  I'eeds  on  rushes, 
insects,  and  in  autumn  on  berries,  particularly  those  of  the  Empetrum 
nigrum.  When  well  fed  it  is  a  very  excellent  bird,  far  superior  to  the 
Canada  Goose  in  juiciness  and  flavor.  It  is  said  the  young  do  not  attain 
their  full  plumage  before  their  fourth  year,  and  until  that  period  they 
appear  to  keep  in  separate  flocks.  They  are  numerous  at  Albany  Fort, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  the  old  birds  are  rarely 
seen;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  birds  in  their  migrations  visit 
York  Factory  in  great  abundance,  but  are  seldom  accompanied  by  the 
young.  The  Snow  Geese  make  their  appearance  in  spring  a  few  days 
later  than  the  Canada  Geese,  and  pass  in  large  flocks  both  through  the 
interior  and  on  the  coast."  Examples  of  the  eggs  in  the  Smithsonian 
agree  exactly  with  the  above  description,  but  show  the  usual  variation 
in  size,  some  being  noticeably  less  than  three  inches  in  length  by  over 
two  in  breadth. 

In  the  Territory  of  Dakota  I  have  observed  the  movements  of  the 
Geese  during  both  seasons.  They  reach  the  southern  portions  of  the 
Territory,  as  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Eandall,  for  example,  very  early  in 
April,  or  ev.en  during  the  latter  part  of  March,  but  may  be  observed 
daring  the  greater  part  of  the  former  mouth.  On  the  1st  of  April  I  saw 
many  in  flocks  on  a  reedy  lake  near  Eandall,  and  they  were  still  flying 
up  to  the  20th  of  that  month.  Higher  up  on  the  Missouri,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Stevenson,  and  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Wads  worth,  I 
again  saw  numerous  flocks  during  the  flrst  half  of  October,  frequenting 
the  saline  x)ools  which  occupy  much  of  thfit  portion  of  the  Territory. 
In  this  region  they  are  universally  known  as  VVhite  Brant.  I  can  say 
nothing  from  personal  observation  of  the  bird's  movements  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  According  to  Dr.  Turnbull  they  are  rather  rare  in  New 
Jersey,  arriving  in  November,  and  again  late  in  February. 

I  was  lately  shown,  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Snow 
Goose,  which  had  voluntarily  become  semi-domesticated.  He  has  given 
the  following  account  in  the  Naturalist:  "On  the  Cth  of  October,  1873, 
1  shot  at  Mount  Carmel,  Illinois,  a  fine  adult  male  Anser  hyherboreiw^ 
which  had  been  living  with  a  flock  of  tame  Geese  for  nearly  a  year. 
The  bird  had  been  crippled  in  the  wing  the  preceding  fall,  but  the 
wound,  which  was  merely  in  the  muscles,  soon  healed,  and  it  escaped 
by  flight.  It  flew  about  half  a  mile,  and,  observing  a  flock  of  tame 
Geese  upon  the  grassy  'commons'  between  the  town  and  the  river, 
alighted  among  them.  It  continued  to  stay  with  them,  going  home 
with  the  flock  regularly  every  evening,  to  be  fed  and  inclosed  in  the 
barn-yard.  My  attention  was  attracted  to  this  bird  by  its  owner,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hoskinson,  from  whom  I  got  the  above  facts,  and  who  kindly 
told  me  that  if  I  would  shoot  the  bird  he  was  willing  to  have  it  sacrificed 
to  science.  Accordingly,  I  repaired  to  the  'commons,' and  found  the 
flock  at  a  locality  designated.  After  some  little  search  the  'White 
Brant '  was  discovered,  being  distinguished  by  its  black  quill-feathera, 
rather  smaller  size,  shorter  neck,  black  instead  of  bluish  eyes,  and  the 
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black  space  along  the  commissures  of  the  bill.  When  unmolested  Uiis 
bird  was  as  unmindful  of  a  person  as  the  tame  Geese,  and  itrequiRd 
chase  to  make  it  endeavor  to  escape,  which  it  always  did  by  rlang 
easily  from  the  ground,  and  flying  to  the  river — sometimes  half  amik 
distant.  The  specimen  was  in  fine  plumage  and  excellent  conditioD, 
and  made  a  very  clean,  perfect  siwcimen,  when  prepared.  It  measured 
as  follows:  Length,  27  inches;  extent,  57;  wing,  17;  culmen,  2.25;  tar- 
sus, 2 ;  middle  toe,  1.75.  Its  weight  was  5J  lbs.  Bill  deep  flesh-color, the 
upper  mandible  with  a  salmon-colored  tinge,  and  the  lower  with  a  rosy- 
pink  flush;  the  terminal  un^is  nearly  white;  the  commissures  inclott 
an  elongate  oval  space  of  deep  black ;  iris  very  dark  brown ;  eyelids 
greenish- white;  tarsi  and  toes  purple-lake,  the  soles  of  the  feet  dingy 
Naples-yellow.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this  specimen  is  that  one  or 
two  of  the  i)rimaries  are  entirely  pure  white,  while  most  of  the  remaJD- 
ing  ones  have  longitudinal  spaces,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  on  the  iDner 
webs.  The  question  arises,  whether  this  is  merely  a  case  of  partial  albin- 
ism, or  a  change  produced  by  the  modified  condition  of  its  food  and 
mode  of  life." 

*'  The  bill  of  this  bird,"  says  Wilson,  "  is  singularly  curious.  Tta ' 
edges  of  the  upi)er  and  lower  gibbosities  have  each  twenty-thne 
indentations,  or  strong  teeth,  on  each  side;  the  inside,  or  conc»\ityof 
the  u[)per  mandible,  has  also  seven  lateral  rows  of  strong  projectiDg 
teeth,  and  the  tongue,  which  is  horny  at  the  extremity,  is  armed  oa 
each  side  with  thirteen  long  and  sharp,  bony  teeth,  placed  like  tlioaeof 
a  saw,  with  their  points  directed  backward ;  the  tongue,  turned  up  and 
viewed  on  its  lower  side,  looks  very  much  like  a  human  finger  with  itt 
nail.  This  conformation  of  the  mandibles,  exposing  two  rows  of  strong 
teeth,  has  i)robably  given  rise  to  the  epithet  'Laughing,'  bestowed oo 
one  of  its  varieties,  though  it  miglit,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  iianwd 
the 'Grinning  Goose.-'  !No  one  familiar  with  the  api)ear4Uice  of  the 
Snow  (ioose  will  fail  to  recognize  the  aptness  of  the  suggestion  with 
which  Wilson  concludes  his  truthful,  if  not  quite  technically  accarate, 
description,  conveying  an  idea  of  the  bird's  queer  i)hysiognomy.  Ibe 
design  and  use  of  the  conspicuous  corneous  lamelhe  (common  toother 
Geese,  but  remarkably  developed  in  this  one)  are  evident,  when  we 
know  the  bird's  food  and  its  manner  of  procuring  it.  It  feeds  upon 
reeds,  grasses,  and  other  herbs,  which  it  forcibly  pulls  up  by  the  roots, 
or  twitches  in  two.  The  shape  and  singular  armature  of  the  bill  admir- 
ably adapt  it  for  seizing  and  retaining  firm  hold  of  yielding  plaut-stema. 
The  bird's  '•  horrible  smile,"  then,  so  far  from  being  a  sign  of  vapid  and 
inane  character,  is  at  once  the  mark  and  the  means  of  the  praiseworthy 
industry  by  which  it  gains  an  honest  livelihood. 

Various  kinds  of  ordinary  grass  form  a  large  part  of  this  bird's  food, 
at  least  during  their  winter  residence  in  the  United  States.  They 
gather  it  i)recisely  as  tame  Cheese  are  wont  to  do.  Flocks  alight  uiwn » 
meadow  or  i)lain,  and  pass  over  the  ground  in  broken  array,  croppiuf  ^^ 
either  side  as  they  go,  with  the  peculiar  tweak  of  the  bill  and  quick  jerk 
of  the  neck  familiar  to  all  who  have  watched  the  barn-yard  birds  when 
similarly  engaged.  The  short,  turfy  grasses  appear  to  be  highly  relished; 
and  this  explains  the  frequent  presence  of  the  biids  in  fields  at  a  dis- 
tance from  water.  They  also  eat  the  bulbous  roots  and  soft  snccnlent 
culms  of  aquatic  plants,  and  in  securing  these  the  tooth-like  processe> 
of  the  bill  are  brought  into  special  service.  Wilson  again  says  that, 
when  thus  feeding  ui)on  reeds,  *'  they  tear  them  up  like  hogs;'^  aq«^^' 
tionable  comparison,  however,  for  the  birds  pull  up  the  plants  iustea^ 
of  pushing  or  ''rooting"  them  up.    The  Geese,  1  think,  also  feed  largely 
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n  aqaatic  insects,  small  molluscs,  and  marine  invertebrates  of  vari- 
kinds;  for  they  are  often  observed  on  mud-flats  and  rocky  places  by 
sea-side,  where  there  is  no  vegetation  whatever ;  and  it  is  probable 
\  when  they  pass  over  meadows  they  do  not  spare  the  grasshoppers. 
Inbon  relates,  that  in  Louisiana  he  has  often  seen  the  Geese  feeding 
'heat-fields,  where  they  plucked  up  the  young  plants  entire. 

AN8ER  ROSSII,  Bd. 
Horned  Wavy;  Ross'  Goose. 

ed  Wavy  of  Heakne. 

r  roetfiy  Bd.,  Mss.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18G1 ,  73.— Couks,  Key,  1872,  282. 

tkemopa  rosftiy  Elliott,  B.  N.  A.  pt.  ix,  pi.  44. 

A. — Arctic  America.    South  to  San  Francisco  in  winter. 

!iis  curious  little  Gheuj  in  which  a  long- lost  species  is  perfectly  recog- 
d,  is  an  inhabitant  chiefly  of  Arctic  America,  but,  like  the  Snow 
se,  is  now  known  to  migrate  into  the  United  States  in  winter.  It 
been  taken  at  San  Francisco.   With  exactly  the  coloration  and  form 

•  h^perboremy  it  is  immediately  recognized  by  its  small  size,  being 
urger  than  a  Mallard,  less  exposure  of  the  teeth  of  the  bill,  corruga- 
of  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  the  nearly  straight  instead  of  strongly 
^ex  outline  of  the  feathers  at  the  sides. 

AN8EE  CCERULESOENS,  (Linn.)  Vieill. 

Blue  Goose. 

carulescmsy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17C6,  li)8.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  513.--Lath., 
Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  836. 

•  cctnileftcensj  Vieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  i,  1823, 115.— Cass.,  Pr.  PhUa.  Acad.  1856,  42; 

1861,  73.— Bree,  B.  Eur.  iv,  1863,  132.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  282.— Ridgw.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  y.  X,  1874,  388  (lUinois). 

•  Kjfperboreus,  juv.  of  some  authors. 

h, — ^North  America  generaUy. 

lis  proves  to  be  a  perfectly  distinct  species  from  A.  hyperboreus,  the 
ig  of  which,  however  much  resembling  it,  is  quite  different.  In 
t  plumage  it  bears  a  curious  superficial  resemblance  to  Phil^icte 
•gicaj  the  distribution  of  the  colors  being  much  the  same.  Speci- 
8  are  in  the  Smithsonian  from  Chicago,  and  various  localities  in 
th  America,  where  its  distribution  is  apparently  general. 

BEANTA  CANADENSIS,  (Linn.)  Gray. 
Canada  Goose;  Common  Wild  Goose. 

a.  canadensis. 

oofuuieiMttf.  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  198.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  514.— Forst., 
Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  414.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  838.— WiLS.,  Am.  Om. 
viii,  1814,  52,  p].  67,  f.  4 ;  and  of  all  earlier  authors. 

^  etnadengiSf  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  j  Ency.  Moth,  i,  1823, 114.— Flem.,  Brit. 
An.  128.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  82.— Bi>.,  Syn.  182^  377;  List,  1838,  55.- 
8w.  &  Ricu.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 468.— Nurr.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 349.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog. 
iii,  1835, 1 ;  v,  1839,  607 ;  pi.  201 ;  Syn.  1839,  270  ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  178,  pi.  376.— 
Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  ia38.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 34«.— GosSE,  B.  Jam.  1847, 
408.— Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  289.— Bd.,  Stansbury's  Rep.  1852,  321.— Maxlm.,  J.  f. 
0.  vii,  1859,  164.— SCHL..  M.  P.-B.  ix,  1865,  Anaers,  105. 

iti  ermadevMif,  Stepii.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  19.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  Birds,  65.— 
Jen.,  Han.  1835,  227. 
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Bernicla  canadensis,  Boie,  Isis,  1826,  921.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  608.— Woodh., 
Sitcr.  Rep.  1853,  102.— Bp.,  Conipt.  Rend.  Sept.  1856.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R,  Hep. 
vi,  1857,  100.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  iai9,  pt.  vi,  66.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash. 
Ter.  1860,250.— MuR.,  Edin.  New  Phil.  Journ.  1859, 225.— Coues, Pr.  A.N. 8. 1«6l, 
238  ;  1866,  62.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862, 175  (aome  breeding 
on  the  Yellowstone). — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862.  153. — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  iv,  1862,  139.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1862,  9.— Rkinh.,  Vid.  Med.  f.  1864,1866,246 
(Disco,  Greenland). — Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri).- Dress.,  Ibi^ 
1866,  42.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1868,  298.— Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  42o.-Dall 
&  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  295  (Alaska).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1«71, 
35  (North  Carolina,  probably  breeding). — Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 
466  (Wyoming). — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11 ;  and  of  most  late  authors. 

Branta  canadensis^  Gray. — Bann.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870, 131. — Coues,  Key,  283, fig.  IBS'. 

Bernicla  (Leucoblepharon)  canadensis^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  pp.  xlix,  764. 

Branta  {Leucoblepharon)  canadensis,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,76,  No.  10578, 

"  Cygnopsis  canadensis,  Brandt."    (Gray.) 

Anser  parvipes,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1852,  138  (Vera  Cruz). 

Bernicla  bamstani,  Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  vii,  Apr.  1862. 

b.  letwopareia. 

Anser  canadensis.  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  230. 

Anser  leucopareiuSj  Brandt,  Bull.  Sc.  Acad.  St.  Peters,  i,  1836,  37  (Aleutians);  Deacr.et 

Ic.  Av.  1836,  13,  pi.  2. 
Bernicla  leucopareia,  Cass.,  111.  272,  pi.  45. — Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,296. 
Bernicla  (Leucoblepharon)  /eucopareta,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  pp.  xlix^  765. 
Branta  (Leucoblepharon)  leucopareia,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,76,  No.  10580. 
Branta  canadensis  var.  leucopareia,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  284,  fig.  185*'. 
Bernicla  occidentalis,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  766,  in  text. 

Bernicla  canadensis  var.  occidenialis,  Dall  «&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  295. 
(f )  Bernicla  leucolwma,  MuR.,  Ediub.  Phil.  Journ.  Apr.  1859,  226,  pi.  4,  f.  1. 

c.  JiutchinaiL 

Anas  bernicla  var.  b,  Ricu.,  App.  Parry's  2d  Voy.  368. 

Anser  hutchinsii,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  470.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  3C2.-An>.. 
Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  226,  pi.  277 ;  Syu.  1839,  271 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  198,  pi.  377.- 
Bp.,  List,  1838,  55.— LiNSL.,  Am.  Journ.  xliv,  1843,  249  (Connecticut).---GiR.,  R 
L.  I.  1844,  292.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  219  (Massachusetta). 

Berni^^la  hutMvsii,  WooDiu,  Sitgr.  Rep.  182:J,  102  (California).— Newb.,  P.  R.  RRep. 
vi,  ta''>7,  101  (California).— Heerm.,  i7>id.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  67  (CaUfornia).-CooP. 
&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  25l.-MuR.,  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.  xi,  1859,  i^. 
pi.  4,  fig.  2.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  87  (Massachusetts,  rare).— On-K, 
ibid.  V,  1868,  298.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866, 298.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1969,45 
(occasional).— Dall  &  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  295  (Alaska).— Sxow,  B. 
Kans.  1873.  11. 

Bernicla  (Leucoblepharon)  hutchinsii,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  pp.  xlix,  766. 

Branta  (Leucoblepharon)  hutchinsii,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  76,  No.  10579. 

Branta  hutchinsii,  Bann.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  131. 

Branta  canadensis  var.  hutchinsii,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  284. 

Anser  (Branta)  canadensis  var.  hutchinsii,  Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  388  (lUinotf). 

Hab. — The  whole  of  North  America,  breeding  in  the  United   States,  as  ^^^.'* 
further  north.    Accidental  in  Europe  (see  above  quotations).    Var.  hutckitun  with 
*  nearly  coincident  range ;  especially  abundant  on  the  west  coast  in  winter.    Var.  le^t^ 
pareia  from  the  northwest  coast. 

Lieutenant  Wairen^s  EkipediHon. — 5471,  Yellowstone  River. 
Jxiter  Expeditions. — 00000-0,  Sweetwater  River. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Both  Hutcbius'  and  the  Common  Wild  Ooose  I  have  foand  roigratiDg 
through  Dakota,  in  April  and  October,  in  considerable  numbers,  aoy 
Dr.  Haj'den  states  that  the  latter  breeds  on  the  Yellowstone.  That  it 
occasionally  nests  at  large  through  the  United  Stiites  is  abundantly  at- 
tested. While  in  North  Carolina  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  did  so 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Macon,  as  stated  in  my  article  above  quoted. 
But  the  most  interesting  information  of  its  breeding  that  I  have  tj) 
offer  is  that  it  nests  in  various  parts  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  M- 
lowstoue  regions,  in  trees.  This  fact  of  arboreal  nidiflcation  is  proba- 
bly little  known,  and  might  even  be  doubted  by  some ;  but,  altioflg»^ 
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I  have  not  myself  seen  the  nests  in  trees,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 

reliability  of  the  accounts  furnished  me  by  various  persons,  among 

whom  I  need  only  mention  Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  of  Dr.  Hayden's  party. 

While  I  was  in  Montana  I  fonnd  the  circumstance  to  be  a  matter  of 

common  information  among  residents  of  that  Territory,  who  expressed 

surprise  that  it  was  not  more  generally  known.    The  birds  are  stated 

to  baild  in  the  he^vy  timber  along  the  larger  streams,  and  to  transport 

the  young  to  the  water  in  their  bills.    This  corresponds  with  the  habit 

of  the  Wood  Duck :  while  the  exceptional  mode  of  nesting  is  parallelecl 

in  the  case  of  the  Herring  Gull,  which,  according  to  Audubon,  has  been 

found  breeding  in  communities  in  trees,  though,  as  is  well  known,  it 

ordinarily  nests  on  the  ground. 

While  ascending  the  Missouri  in  June,  1874,  I  saw  broods  of  young 
g'eese  on  several  occasions,  apparently  two  or  three  weeks  old,  swim- 
ming in  the  river  near  the  bank.  Later  in  the  same  season,  along  the 
northern  border  of  Montana,  many  geese  were  observed  breeding  in 
simall  lakes.  At  one  of  these,  several  dozen  were  killed  with  clubs  by 
Bome  members  of  the  Survey.  The  old  birds  being  then  in  moult,  were 
<5on8equently  unable  to  fly,  while  the  young  were  also  still  deprived  ot 
t^he  power  of  flight.  At  this  point  one  of  the  birds  furnished  an  in- 
stance of  voluntary  semi-domestication  much  like  that  narrated  by  Mr. 
IRidgway  in  the  case  of  the  tame  Snow  Goose ;  it  entered  camp,  as  if  to 
escape  the  sad  destruction  that  was  carried  on,  became  perfectly  tame, 
sind  at  last  accounts  was  being  carried  along  by  the  party  as  a  pet. 

Ilutchins' Goose  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  known  to  nest  within 
our  limits.  A  set  of  four  eggs  before  me,  collected  on  the  Arctic  coast 
^ast  of  Anderson  Eiver,  July  4,  1863,  are  larger  than  as  described  by 
previous  writers,  measuring  3.40  by  2.25;  they  are  almost  perfectly 
fllipsoidal,  and,  while  appearing  to  have  been  originally  white,  are  now 
tinged  with  dirty-yellowish,  as  if  soiled  or  discolored.  Mr.  Dall  states 
that  in  Alaska,  where  it  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  Geese,  breeding 
at  Saint  Michael's  and  Pastolik,  as  well  as  all  along  the  Yukon,  it  lays 
six  or  eight  eggs  on  the  beaches,  like  A.  gamheli^  with  which  species  it 
arrives  in  the  spring,  departing  about  the  end  of  October.  Along  our 
Atlantic  coast  this  variety  appears  to  be  rare,  and  not  to  ])roceed  further 
than  the  Middle  districts;  but  its  great  resemblance  to  tbe  common 
variety  may  cause  it  to  be  overlooked  in  a  measure.  But,  as  Audubon 
•surmised,  its  regular  occurrence  has  been  established.  "  I  had  occasion 
to  allude,^  he  continues.  **  to  a  small  species,  called  by  the  gunners  of 
Maine  the  Winter  or  Flight  Goose,  which  they  described  to  me  as  re- 
sembling the  large  common  kind  in  almost  every  particular  except  its 
size.''  Both  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  TurnbuU  include  it  in  their  lists,  as 
do  various  New  England  writers.  We  must,  however,  visit  the  regions 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  find  the  Hutchins'  Goose  plentiful  in 
its  favorite  winter  residences,  and  observe  it  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  On  river,  lake  and  marsh,  and  particularly  along  the 
sea  coast,  it  is  found  in  vast  numbers,  being  probably  the  most  abundant 
representative  of  its  family.  It  enters  the  United  States  early  in  Oc- 
tober, or  sometimes  a  little  earlier,  according  to  the  weather,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  month  becomes  dispersed  over  all  its  winter  feeding 
grounds.  It  is  generally  in  poor  condition  on  its  arrival,  after  the  severe 
journey,  perhaps  extending  from  the  uttermost  Arctic  land;  but  it  finds 
abundance  of  food,  and  is  soon  in  high  flesh  again.  During  the  rainy 
Season  in  California  the  plains  and  valleys,  before  brown  and  dry,  be- 
come clothed  in  rich  verdure,  and  the  nourishing  grasses  afford  susten- 
ance to  incredible  numbers  of  these  and  other  Geese.    Three  kinds,  the 
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Snow,  the  White-fronted,  and  the  present  species,  have  almost  preeiaely 
the  same  liabits  and  the  same  food  during  their  stay  with  us,  and  asso 
date  so  intimately  together  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  flocks, con 
tain  representatives  of  all  three.  At  least,  after  considerable  study  ot 
the  Geese  in  Arizona  and  Southern  California,  I  have  been  uuable  to 
recognize  any  notable  differences  in  choice  of  feeding  grounds. 

The  following  extract  on  Hutchins'  Goose,  from  Dr.  Heermann's  Eeport, 
will  be  found  interesting:  "While  hunting  during  a  space  of  twooioiitlis 
in  the  Suisun  Valley  I  observed  them,  with  other  siHJcies  of  Geese,  at 
dawn,  high  in  the  air,  winging  their  way  toward  the  prairies  and  hilly 
slopes,  where  the  tender  young  wild  oat^  and  grapes  offer  a  tempting 
pasturage.  Their  early  flight  lasted  about  two  hours,  and  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  the  sky  was  spotted  with  flock  after  flock,  closely  fol 
lowing  in  each  other's  wake,  till  it  seemed  as  though  all  the  Geese  of 
California  had  given  rendezvous  at  this  particular  point.  Between  10 
and  11  o'clock  they  would  leave  the  prairies,  first  in  small  squads,  then 
in  large  masses,  settling  in  the  marshes  and  collecting  around  the  ponds 
and  sloughs  thickly  edged  with  heavy  reeds.  Here,  swimming  in  the 
water,  bathing  and  pluming  themselves,  they  keep  up  a  conthiual  but 
not  unmusical  clatter.  This  proves  the  most  propitious  time  of  the  day 
for  the  hunter,  who,  under  cover  of  the  tall  reeds  and  guided  by  their 
continual  cackling,  approaches  closely  enough  to  deal  havoc  among 
them.  Discharging  one  load  as  tbey  sit  on  the  water  and  another  a8 
they  rise,  I  have  thus  seen  twenty  three  Geese  gathered  from  two  shots, 
while  many  more,  wounded  and  maimed,  fluttered  away  and  were  lost. 
About  1  o'clock  they  leave  the  mai*shes  and  return  to  feed  on  the  prai- 
ries, flying  low,  and  affording  the  sportsman  again  an  op|>ortunitj  to 
stop  their  career.  In  the  afternoon,  about  5  o'clock,  the^'  finally  leave 
the  prairies,  and,  rising  high  up  in  the  air,  w  end  their  way  to  the  roost- 
ing places  whence  they  ciime  in  the  morning.  These  were  often  at  a 
great  distance,  as  1  have  followed  them  in  their  evening  flight  until  they 
were  lost  to  view.  Matiy,  however,  roost  in  the  marshes.  Our  boat, 
sailing  one  night  down  the  sloughs  leading  to  Siiisun  Bay,  having  come 
among  them,  the  noise  they  made  as  they  rose  in  advance  of  us,  emit- 
their  cry  of  alarm  (their  disordered  masses  being  so  serried  that  we 
could  hear  their  pinions  strike  each  other  as  they  flew),  impressed  x^ 
with  the  idea  that  we  must  have  disturbed  thousands.  Such  are  the 
habits  of  the  Geese  during  the  winter.  Toward  spring  they  separate 
into  smaller  flocks,  and  gradually  disappear  from  the  country,  some  few 
only  remaining,  probably  crippled  and  unable  to  follow  the  more  vigor- 
ous in  their  northern  migration." 

BRAI^TA  BERNICLA,  (Linn.)  Scop. 

Brant  Goose;  Black  Brant. 

a.  bernicla, 

Anan  6er«tc7a,  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  198.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  513.--LatHm  1"^ 
Oru.  ii,  1790,  H44.— Wii^.,  Am.  Ora.  viii,  1814,  pi.  72,  f.  1.— Temm.,  Man.  1^1-^ 
531 ;  ii,  ld:<5,  824.— Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  408. 

Branta  bvrnida,  Scop.,  Bemerk.  Naturg.  1770,  73.— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,76,  N^'- 
10r>75.— Bann.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  131.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  284,  f.  184». 

Jnser  hcmkla.  III.,  Prod.  1811,  277.— Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823,  121.— Bp.,  Svn.lc^' 
378.— Sw.  &  Kicn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  409.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  18:}4,  :^i9.-TB5I3»-  • 
Man.  iv,  1840,  J>22.— Aitd.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  24,  610,  pi.  391;  8yn.  1839,  ^•-^' 
B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  203,  pi.  379.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,365.— SELYS-L.,Fn. Be^fc'- 
i,  1842,  139.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  293.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  351.-8CBI- 
Rev.  Crit.  1844,  100;  M.  P.-B.  vii,  1865,  105.— Degl.,  Ora.  Ear.  U,  1849,404.- 
PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  185<),  219. 
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Rier  (rmto,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  229.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  37.— Flem.,  Br.  An. 
127.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  83.-SwiN*n.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  323  (China). 

enkla  hremtat  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  46.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  62;  Mon.  Anat. 
1838,  85.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  56 j  C.  R.  Sept.  ia'>6.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 607; 
Cat.  Br.  B.  1863, 184.— Reich.,  Syst.  A  v.  1852,  ix,  —  — Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853. 
102.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  767.— Rkinh.,  Ibie,  iii,  1861,  12  (Greenland).— Ross, 
Canad.  Nat.  vii,  Apr.  1862.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ese.  Inst,  1862,  153.— Blak.,  Ibis,  18(»2, 
145.— Malmg.,  J.  f.  0. 1865, 209  (Spitzbergen).-  Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 42(Texa«).— 
Degl.-Gerbe,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  469.— (U)UKS,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1868,  298 ;  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1871,  36  (North  Carolina). 

i«r  torgva/fl,  Frlsch,  Vog.  Deutschl.  ii,  pi.  156.— Brehm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823,777.— Nilss., 
Orn.  Suec.  117.— Jex.,  Man.  18:i5,  224.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xi,  1842,  391,  pi.  292. 

micla  iorquata,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  563.— Brktim,  V.  D.  851. 

rnkla  melanoims^  Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  151. 

rnicla  glaucogastcr^  microjms,  platyuruSj  coUarlSj  Biikiim.,  V.  D.  849-851. 

b.  nigricans, 

i«er  nigricans^  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  iv,  184G,  171,  pi.  — . 

mida  nigricans,  Cass.,  111.  185;i,  52,  pi.  10.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  767.— Coop.  &  SuCK., 

N.  II.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  252.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  296  (Lonj? 

island).— Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  425.— Dall  «fc  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  295 

(Alaska).— Tl'RNR.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1849,  16  (rare). 
Qiito  nigricanMf  Bann.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  131. 
mta  bernicla  var.  nigrivansy  CouES,  Key,  1872,  284,  fig.  184*». 

Sfai. — Europe.    North  America ;  rare  or  c:isual  on  the  Pacific.    Var.  nigricans,  rare 

M0Dal  on  the  Atlantic. 

Tot  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

While  ascending  the  Missouri  in  October,  1872, 1  observed  vast  num- 
rs  of  the  Common  Brant  in  flocks  on  the  banks  and  mudbars  of  the 
er.  It  is  generally  dispersed  over  the  continent,  but  chiefly  in  its 
item  portions,  where  var.  nigricans  is  lare.  The  latter  almost  entirely 
)laces  the  common  form  on  the  Pacific  side. 

In  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Dall  and  Bannister,  above  quoted,  the  fol- 
ding i>assages  relating  to  the  Black  Brant  occur :  "This  Goose  arrives 
immense  flocks,  in  the  spring,  along  the  seacoast,  but  is  rarely  seen 
the  Yukon.  1  killed  one.  May  29,  1868,  at  Nulato,  which  was  said 
be  a  very  rare  visitor.  They  pass  Fort  Yukon  in  the  spring,  as  they 
at  Saint  Michael's,  being  present  but  a  few  days,  and  breeding  on 
e  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  I  was  informed  at  Fort  Yukon  that  it 
not  seen  there  in  the  fall.  Unlike  the  White  Geese,  they  return  to 
►rton  Sound  in  small  numbers  in  the  fall.  »  •  •  »  The  few  that 
pear  at  Norton  Sound  in  the  fall  are  the  last  Geese  excepting  the 
lagica.  A  few  of  this  species  were  killed  at  Saint  MichaePs  the  season 
ras  there;  it  was  said  to  be  altogether  less  abundant  that  spring  than 
iinarily.  It  arrives  there  about  the  12th  of  May,  almost  the  la«t  of 
the  migratory  birds.  They  were  observed  in  the  fall  of  1805  (Sep- 
nber  23),  on  their  return.  CTsually  the  Black  Brant  is  said  to  come  in 
EDense  flocks,  and  to  afford  more  profitable  sport  for  a  few  days  than 
the  other  species  put  together.  The  flight  of  the  main  body  of  these 
^tory  birds  seems  to  me  to  be  along  the  western  edge  of  Saint  Mi 
lePs  Island,  touching  Stewart's  Island,  and  then  directly  northward, 
OSS  the  open  sea,  to  Golownin  Sound.  I  saw  no  such  large  flocks 
Jsiug  the  fort  as  1  saw  down  the  canal  flying  toward  Cape  Stephens." 
cording  to  Dr.  Suckley  these  Brant  are  extremely  abundant  about 
>  Straits  of  Fuca  in  winter,  preferring  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  and 
misting  by  choice  upon  sedge-grass  growi^^  near  salt  water.  On  the 
lantic  coast  I  have  noticed  the  common  variety  as  f:ir  as  the  Carolinas. 

be  following  Anserincs  of  North  America  have  not  been  found  iu  the  Missouri  region  : 
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Branta  leucopsis  (Bote),    Barnacle  Goose. 

(t)  "  Anas  erf/thropus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  513.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849, 402.'* 

Bemicla  erythropuSj  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  49. 

Anas  leucopsis,  Temm.,  Mau.  1815,  531 ;  ii,  18:^,  823. 

Anser  leucopsis^  Becust.,  Tafich.  ii,  IHIO,  557;  Natnrg.  iv,  921. — Bp.,  Syn.  1828,377.- 

NuTT.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1834,  355.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  224.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb. 

Eur.  1840, 83.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xi,  1842, 378,  pi.  291.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 109.- 

AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  609,  frl.  296 ;  Syn.  1839, 271 ;  B.  A.  vi,  200,  pi.  SJti. 
Bernida  leucopsis,  BoiE,  Isia,  1822,  563.— Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  25.-Brkhm. 

V.  D.  847.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  18—,  62.— Macg.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  150.-Gray,  G.  of 

B.  iii,  1849,  607 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  184.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  768.— Reinh.,  Ibk 

iii,  1861,  12  (Greenland). 
Branta  leucopsis^  Bann.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1870,  131. — Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, — ,No. 

— .— CouES,  Key,  1872,  283. 
Anser  hernicUy  Leach,  Cat.  1816,  37.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  127.— Paix.,  Zoog.  R.-A  ii,230. 

Hob. — Europe.     Very  rare  or  casual  in  North  America  (Hudson's  Bay,  Bd^  Am.  Nat. 
ii,  49 ;  North  Carolina,  Lawr.,  ihid.  v,  1871, 10). 

PuuACTE  canagica,  Bann,    Emperor  Goose. 

Anas  canafficaj  Sevabt.,  N.  Act.  Petrop.  xiii,  1800,  346,  pi.  10. 

Anser  canagicus,  Brandt,  Bull.  Acad.  Sc.  St.  Petersb.  i,  1836,  37  ;  Descr.  An.  i,  1(536,7, 

pi.  1.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  113.— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872.  66. 
Bemicla  canagica,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  607.— Degl.-Gerbe,  O.  E.  1867,  4^2. 
Chloephaga  canagica.  Bp.y  C.  R.xlii,  Sept.  1856.— Bd.,  B.N.  A.  1858,  768.— Eluot, B. K. 

A.  pi.  45.— 1)\LL  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  296. 
Philacte  canagica,  Bann.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1870, 131.— Coues,  Key,  1873,  283,  f.  181- 

CouES,  in  Elliott's  Prybilov  Islands,  App.  p.  — . 

Hah. — Northwest  coast  of  America. 
Dendrocygna  autumnalis  (Linw.)  Egton. 

Anas  autumnalis,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 17(5.- Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  537.— Lath^ 
Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  852.— Vieill.,  E.  M.  1823,  140.— Licut.,  Verz.  1823, 8i- 
Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  99.— Burm.,  Th.  Bras,  iii,  1856,  4.36. 

Dcndronessa  autumnalis,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  282. 

Dendrocygna  autumnah^i,  Eyt.,  Mou.  Anat.  1838.— Gray,  Cat.  Br.  M.  1844,  131 :  G.  of  B. 
iii,  1849,  612  -GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  398.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1851, 117- 
Bd.,  Stansburr's  Rep.  1852,  334  ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  770;  1860,  pi.  63,  f.  2;  Mex.  B. 
Surv.  1859,  ii,  pt.  ii,  26,  pi.  25  (Texas).- Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  648.-SCL.  ?- 
Z.  S.  1858,  360  (Honduras) ;  1864,  299  (Guatemala).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  l^^ 
372;  1866,  200  (Peru).— Cass.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1860,  197  (Darien).-TAYU)B. 
Ibis,  1864, 172  (Porto  Rico);  1860,  315  (Honduras).— Dresser,  Ibis,  im,^ 
(Texas).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  63  (Panama) ;  ix,  1869,  143  (CosU 
Rica).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  320  (Brazil).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  284. 

Hah. — Central  and  South  America.    Southwestern  United  States.    West  Indies. 
Dendrocygna  fulva  (Gm.)  Burm. 

"  Penelope  mexicana,  Briss." 

Anas  fulva,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  5.30.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  863.— Vieill,  Nouv. 
Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  v,  1816,  127  ;  E.  M.  1823, 137.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  1819, 204.- 
Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  532.— Burm.,  Tbier.  Bras,  iii,  1856,  435. 

Fuligula  fulva,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  204. 

Dendrouesha  fulva,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  281. 

Dendrocygna  fulva,  Burm,  R  ise  La  Plat«,  515.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  770  (Califomla)- 
Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  319.— Xantus,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1859,  192  (Fort  Tejon).- 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 42  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  98  (Ari2ona)|-' 
Moore,  Am.  Nat.  — ,  (New  Orleans,  Louisiana). — Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  Anseret  p-  ^• 

Anas  rirgaia,  Maxim.,  Beit.  Nat.  Bras,  iv,  918 ;  Reise  Bras,  i,  322. 

**Ana8  sinuata,  Light.,  Mus.  Berol.'^ 

"Anas  bicolor,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  v,  136." 

*^Anas  collaris,  Merrem." 

^a5.— Central  and  South  America.    North  to  Arizona  and  California. 

The  following  species  of  Dendrocygna  may  yet  be  detected  in  North  America: 

Dendrocygna  arborra  (Linn.)  ^w. 

Anas  arhorca,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  176.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  540.— Lath.,  b»^' 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  852.— Vieill.,  E.  M.  1823, 141.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  pt  ii,  iaM,».- 
BvuM,  Thier.  Bras.  Ui,  18?»6,  436. 
DendronesM  arborea,  Wagl.,  1b\b,  \^%  *i^. 
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Ti  arborea,  8w.,  Cloaaif.  B.  ii,  1837,  365.— E\T.,  Mon.  Atiat.  1838,  110.— GOSSE, 
Jam,  1*(7,  39&.— GHAV,  G.  of  B,  iii,  1849,  Gia.- Kkich.,  Svst.  Av.  ISSa,  10.— 
Bd.,  StaoBbury's  Rep.  1852,  334.— Bi'.,  Compt.  Rend,  ilii,  1858,  648.— Bar.,  Pr. 
Bosl.  Soc.  viii,  IBiii) ;  1867,  70  (Bahnmas).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1864,  300  (Jamaica).— 
Nkwt.,  Ibis,  tB5!l,  3tiG  (S.nta  Cruz).— ScBL.,  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  Aiuere*  84.— 
OcNDL.,  Av,  Cub.  18G6,  3n. 

XIYGNA  VIDUAT*  (iini..)  Eyt. 

iumla,  Linn.,  Sjst.  Nat.  i.  1766,  205.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  536,— Lath.  Ind. 

Oni.  ii,  1790,  85H.— fjTEPH.,  G.  Z.  lii,  pt.  ii.  1824,  lOi!.- Maxim.,  Beit.  Bras,  iv, 

1833,  921.- Bun-M.,  Thier.  Bras  iii,  1866,  434. 
■^gna  viduata,  Evt.,  Mod.  Anal.  lt3H.  100.— Thch.,  Fn.  Pent.  54.— Gbay,  G.  iif  B. 

ill,  1849, fil'2.— LAWn.,  Adu.Ltc.N,  Y.  vii,  May,  lfl60,  274  (Cuba).- Scl.  P.  Z. 

a  1864,  399  (Goiana,  Brazil,  &c.>.— Sci-  &.  S.U.V.,  P.  Z.  8.  1865,  200.— SCHi-. 

M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  jHimt  90.— Ginbl.,  Av.  Cnb.  1866,  388.— PEL!., Orn.  Bros. 

319.— Hbinh.,  Vid.  Meddel.  1870,  21  (Brazil), 
ollowing  is  tbo  synonymy  of  the  Hnsli.  Duck,  domestioated  in  tbie  conntry : 

ITA   MOSCHATA,   (ItRN.)  SuKd. 

Mctota,  Linn.,  Fo.  Sum.  41;  Syat.  Mat.  i,  1766,  199.— Gm.,  Syat.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
515.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 846.- Vif.ili-,  Ency.  Meth.  1823, 189 ;  Konv.  Diet. 
d'Hist,  Nat.  V,  1816,  ia9.— Licht.,  Ten.  1823,  H4.— Maxim.,  Naturg.  Bras,  iv, 
1833,910.— Dkql.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  481.— SCHi..,  M.  P.-B.  vHi,  1865, 73. 

IfMcAnrui.)  moichala,  LEfi«.,  Mao.  Oru.  ii,  1638, 416. 

iyantalAui)  nuMchata,  Niitt.,  Mao.  ii,  1834,  403. 

MOMAala,  Scop.,  Beiuerk.  Natnrg.  1770, 74. 

mot^aia,  Flkm.,  Br.  Anini.  1888,  ISS.- Jen.,  Man.  1835,  830.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B. 
65 ;  Monog.  Anat.  1838,  p.  —.—Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Enr.  1840,  85.— Gossb,  B. 
Jam.  1H47,  408.— OnAY,  Geo.  of  B.  iii,  184Q,  G18 ;  Cat.  Br.  B.  1863, 198.— Rrich, 
Syst.  Av.  1852,  10.-Bi;km.,  Th.  Bras,  iii,  1856,  440.— Bp.,  Compt.  Bond,  xlii, 
185G,  649.— ScL.  &  8AI.V.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  232  (Central  AmKrica).— Tayl.,  Ibis, 
1860,  315  (Hondurus).— SCL.it  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1804,373;  1865, 200 (Ucavali).— 
Lawh.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  April,  1863.— Pblz.,  Oru.  Bran.  320  (Brazil).— Ueish., 
Tiddensk.  Meddel.  Forb.  1870,  21  (Brazil). 

fa  moacAala,  Su.ND.,  iU:th.  Av.  Nat.  Disp.  Tent.  1873,  146. 

.  tjrl»alm,  Stepr.,  Gen.  Zool.  iii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  79. 

jnoDyroy  of  liybrids  of  tbis  species  with  A,  hoicliat,  see  tbat  species,  A  desoriy- 
the  usual  hybrid  condition  is  given  by  Coues,  Forttt  ani  SIrtam,  Feb.  19,  1874. 

Subfamily  Anatin-e:  Jitper  i>i«ritg. 

ANAS  BOSCHAS,  Linn. 

■ilUrd. 

udoi,  LiNX.,  SyBt.  Nat.  i,  1766,  205.— Scop.,  Bemerk.  Natarg.  1770,  68.— FoitST., 
PhLI.  Trans,  lili,  1772,  :ie3.— Gm..  SvbI.  Nat.  i.  1788,  63a— LaTH.,  Ind.  On».  ii. 
1790,  850.- Pall.,  Zoog.  H.  A.  ii,  1811,255.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  118,  pi. 
70,  t.  7.— BoiE,  Isis,  Igwa,  504 —Light,,  Ven.  1883, 84,— Stbph.,  Gen.  Zool,  xii, 
pt.  ii,  1884,  84,- Bp.,  Syn,  1888,383;  IJst,  1838,  56.— Brbhh,  V.  D,  1831,862.— 
Waol.,  Ms,  1831,  .-)31.— Tkmm..  Maa,  ii,  1B35,  855 ;  iv,  1840, 531.— Eyt,,  Mob. 
Anat.  1838,  p.  — .— Vio..  Z.wl.  Beech.  Voy.  1839,  30.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  Ui,  1835, 
164,  pi.  mi ;  Syn.  1839,  876 ;  B.  Am.  vl,  1843,  336,  pi.  385.— Keys.  &  Blas.. 
Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  85.—Macoil.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 165.— Bbi.yb-L.,  Fn,  Belg,  i,  1842, 
140.- Nacm.,  V.  D.  si,  1818, 575,  pi,  300.— Gray,  Cat.  B,  Br.  Mas.  1844, 135 ;  G.  of 
B.  iii,  1849, 615 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  193.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  347 .-GiR., 
B.  L.  L  1844,  899.— ScHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844,  113;  M.  P.-B.  1865,  40.— 
QtrBSB,  B.  Jam.  1847,  408.- Deul.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  485.— Cars.,  U.  3.  Espl. 
Ei.  1858,  ;(40.— Reich,,  Syst.  Av,  1858, 10.— Be,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  774.-WoOPB., 
Sitirr.  Eep.  1853,  ]0:l,— Newb,,  P.  B.  K.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  108.— Muh.,  New  Edinb. 
PhU.  Jonrn.  1859, 289,- COOP.  &  SliCK,,  N.  H. Wash. Ter.  1860, 853.— Coues, Pt.. 
Pbila.Acad.  1861,838;  1866,98;  Pr. Ess. Inst  1863, 298.— Ybrr., Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 
1802, 153.-E08S,  Canad.  Nat.  vii,  Apr.  1862.— Ha  yd,.  Rep.  1862,  175.— Swinil, 
P,  Z.  8.  1863,  324.— JERD,,  B.  India,  iii,  1864, 798,— Lawb.,  Ann.  Lye,  N,  Y.  Apr. 
ie6:(.— Gu.sin.,  Av,  Cuban,  18(ie,  388,— Ueoi--Grebe,  Oni.  Eur.  1867,  506.- 
8lEv,,  ir.  s:  Geol.  Surv.  Ttr.  1870,  466.— Mrrk.,  ibid.  1878,  703.— Covks,  Key, 
1878, 285;  uud  of  uiitboi'a  (juiiurnlly. 
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^litaa  o^u/ica,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  206.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  538.— Jen.,  Man. 

234.— Donovan,  Br.  Birds,  ix,  pi.  218. 
Anas  domestical  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  538. 

Anas  (Boschas)  domestica,  Sw.  &  Kich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1&31,  442. — Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  H?34, 3/!?. 
Anas  curviroslra.  Pall.    (Gray.) 
Anas  freycinetiy  Bp.     {Gray.) 

Anasftra^  Bias.s. — Lkach,  Cat.  M.  and  B.  Br.  Mus.  1816,  39. 
Anas  archiboschasy  aubbonchaSj  conboschaSy  Brkhm,  V.  D.  862,  864,  865. 

Anioog  hybrids,  proven  or  presnincd,  of  the  Mallard  with  other  Daoks,  are  tiie  fol- 
lowiDg : 

Anas  purpureoriridiSj  Scuixz.     (Mu8coi:y  f) 
Anas  maxima  J  Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  391).    {Muscovy  f) 
Anas  bicolot\  Donovan,  Br.  Birds,  ix,  pi.  212.    (Muscovift) 
.liia«  fcmrert,  AUD.,  Orn.  Biojr.  iv,  1838,  302,  pi.  338  (("^Zoci7flH»");  Syn.  1839, 277 :  R 

Am.  vi,  1843,  252,  pi.  387.     {GadwalH  or  Canvasbackl) 
Anas  audubouif  Bp.,  List,  1838,  56  ('*  bimaculata  ").    (Same  as  bretceri.) 
FvUgula  viola,  Bell,  Aiiu.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  219.    {Muscovy 't) 
Anas  iopareia,  PiiiL.,  Arch.  Natnrg.  i,  1860,  25 ;  F.  Z.  S.  1866,  531.    {Mu9covy,) 

Hab. — Nearly  cosmopolitau,  and  nearly  everywhere  domesticated.  Wild  throagbont 
the  whole  of  North  America,  breeding  sparingly  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  further  north.  Very  rare  and  scarcely  found  in  New  England  beyond  MaandiQ- 
sett<s,  where  apparently  replaced  l>v  the  Dusky  Duck.  Greenland  (Reinh.,  IbiB,iii, 
1861,  13).  Cuba  (Cab.  J.  f.  O.  v,  1857,  229).  Bahamas  (Bry.,  Pr.  Bo«t.  Soc  viii,  IW 
Panama  (Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  63). 

List  of  specimens. 


'    19306 
19507 

289 
288 
169 

Deer  Creek 

.  do 

9 
9 

Apr.  13,  1860 
Apr.  13,  1860 
Sept.  15, 1860 

F.V.Hayden. 
do 

20.00 
15.50 
21.25 

37.25 
33.25 
34.90 

10.75 
lliO 

19308 

Rosebud 

G.  H.  Trook.. 

Lientenant  TVafren's  Expedition. — No.  9691,  Upper  Missouri. 

Lafer  Expeditions.— b\i^l ^  Colorado;  60853-7,  Sweetwater  and  North  Platte;  611C7-7, 
Bass  Creek  and  Green  River ;  62464-5,  North  Fork,  Idaho. 

AbuudaDt  throughout  the  Missouri  region,  in  suitable  sitaatioDS, 
especially  during  the  migrations.  Many  breed  in  various  places,  and 
during  the  fall  movement  Mallards  are  conspicuous  among  the  hordes 
of  wild  fowl  that  throng  the  waters  of  this  part  of  the  continent 


ANAS  OBSCURA,  Gmelin. 
Dasky  Duck;  Black  Dock, 

a.  obscura. 

Anas  obscura,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  541.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  871.— WiL8.,  Am- 
Om.  viii,  1814, 141,  pi.  72,  f.  5;  Ord's  ed.  viii,  155.— ViEiXL.,  Nouv.  Dict.v,181*N 
131 ;  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823, 146.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  104.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wil* 
1825,  No.  260 ;  Syn.  1828,  234 ;  List,  1838,  56 ;  C.  R.  1856,  649.— Nutt.,  Man.  i», 
183  i,  392.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  135 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  615.-ACD.) 
Oni.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  15,  pi.  302;  Syn.  1839,  276 ;  B.  Am.  vl,  1843,  244,  pi.  386.- 
Eyt.,  Mon.  Auat.  1838,  140.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  301.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  Ui 
1844,  344.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  1857,  229  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  775,— Prr>-' 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 219.— Vkrr.,  ibid,  iii,  1862, 154  (Maine,  breeding).— Aa£>'' 
ibid,  iv,  1864,  78  (Massachusetts,  breeds).- MoIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  94  (Can**** 
West).— CoiTKs,  ibid.  V,  1868,  298.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  241-^ 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  2;i8  (Labrador,  breeding).— CoUKS  &  PreS^' 
Snuths.  Rep.  18«)1,  417  (winter).- Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 129  (Mai«**^ 


1868,  502  (Iowa,  in  suramer).- TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 35.— Mayn.,  Guide,  18T, 
147  (Massachusetts,  breeding);  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1871. — Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.   ^ 
1871,  363  (Florida).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  36  (North  Carolina)--^ 
CouES,  Key,  1872,  285.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11  (Kansas).  * 
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b.  fulvigulu, 

r  oUcura  var.  fulvigula,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  p. — . — Coues,  Check-list,  App. 
p.—. 

i5.— Easteru  North  America,  especially  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Labrador  to 
18.    Iowa  and  Kansas.    Cuba.     VsLT.fulvigu^,  resident  in  Florida. 

he  Dusky  Duck  is  peculiar  awoug  our  species  for  its  partial  distri- 
ion,  being  confined  to  the  Eastern  Province.  It  was  not  noticed  bv 
er  of  the  Expeditions,  and  probably  only  reaches  the  border  of 
Missouri  region.  Its  occurrence  in  Iowa  and  Kansais  is  sufficiently 
sted.  I  never  saw  it,  to  my  knowledge,  in  Dakota.  In  18G0 1  found 
bandant  in  Labrador,  where  it  was  breeding,  in  pools  back  of  the 
3t,  though  occasionally  seen  also  on  the  islands  where  the  Eiders 
e  nesting.  It  moults  there  in  July,  when  the  young  aie  able  to  take 
)  of  themselves,  and  is  for  a  time  unable  to  fly  owing  to  loss  of  the 
Is.  It  also  breeds  plentifully  in  New  England,  especially  in  Maine, 
ig  there,  as  in  Labrador,  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  character- 
;  Ducks  during  the  summer.  I  have  traced  it  along  the  Atlantic 
)t  as  far  as  the  Carolinas ;  it  is  found  still  further,  in  Florida  and 
AS,  as  well  as,  according  to  Cabanis,  in  Cuba;  and,  during  the  winter, 
ne  of  the  common  market  ducks  of  our  Atlantic  cities.  The  north- 
tl  migration  appears  to  be  incomplete,  many  individuals  nesting  on 
Southern  coasts;  Audubon  states  that  it  breeds  in  Texas  "and 
)Qghout  the  United  States."  The  eggs,  of  which  eight  or  ten  are 
I,  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Mallard,  being  pale,  dirty 
owishdrab,  averaging  about  2^  inches  in  length  by  If  in  breadth. 
I  nest  is  quite  compactly  and  carefully  built  of  weeds  and  grass,  with 
ight  hollow  lined  with  the  parent's  feathers. 

DAFILA  ACUTA,  (Linn.) 
PlnUll ;  Sprigtall. 

locuto,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  202.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  1788, 258.— Lath.,  Ind.  Ottt. 
ii,  1790,  864.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  540.— Boib,  Isis,  1822,  564.— Light.,  Vcrz. 
182:^,  84.— Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  417.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  124.— Breum,  V.  I>.  1831, 
866.— Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  531.— Jen.,  Man.  232.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  18:J5,  S:{8;  iv, 
1840,  532.-  Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  85.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xi,  1842,  638,  pi.  301.- 
Dkgl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  428.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  115 ;  M.  P.-B.  1865,, 
37.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i.  1842,  142.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  pi.  68^  f.  3.— 
Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  258;  8yn.  1828,  383;  List,  1838,  56.— Nuir.,  Miin.  ii, 
1834,  386.— AUD.,  Orn.  Bioj?.  iii,  1835,  214;  v,  1839,  015;  pi.  227;  Syn.  a839, 
279;  B.  A.  vi,  1843,  266,  pi.  390.— Via.,  Zool.  B^echey's  Vov.  18;^9,  31.— Gm.,  B. 
L.  L  1844,  310.-DeKay,N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  341.— Lemb.,  Av.  Cub.  1850,  ll3.r- 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  66.— Sw.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  324. 

'Aefoiiefta  acuiOy  Kaiip,  Natur.  Syst.  1829,  115. 

rionitriM  €unitu8,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832, 1235. 

la  acuta,  Bp.,  List,  1n38,  56.— Gray,  List.  B.  Br.  Mns.  1844, 1.34;  G.  of  R  iii,  1849,. 
615;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  192.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  402.— Keich.,  Syst.  Av. 
1852,  X.— Cass,  Orn.  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  1858,  431.— Bd..  Staubury^j  Hop.  1852, 
323. — WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  103  (New  Mexico  and  California).— Newb.,  P. 
R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  102  (California  and  Oregon).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  1857,  229 
(Cubs).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 776.— ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  231  (Honduras).- Heerm., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  69  (California).— Mu«.,  Edinb.  N.  Phil.  Journ.  1859, 
229.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter,  18G0,  252  (Oregon  and  Washington).— 
Newt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  plate  68  (hybrid  with  Mallard).- Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  175 
(Nebraska).— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  Apr.  1802.— Jerd.,  B.  India,  1664,  803.- 
GUNDL.,  Av.  Cub.  1866,  388.— Coues,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  9H  (Arizona).- 
L.iWR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  163  (Panama) ;  ix,  1869, 14  (Costa  Rica).— 
Dhess.,  Ibis,  1862, 42  (Texas).- Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  298.— Verr.,  Pb. 
Est.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 158.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  297  (Alaska, 
breeding).- DRGL.-GERBE,  Orn.  Eur.  1867,  515.— Allen,  Boll.  M.  C.  Z.  111^ 
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1872,  183  (Utah).— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  210  (Colonido).-TRiPPE, 
ibid.  241  (Iowa).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Siirv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming).— Merr., 
ibid,  1872,  703  (WyomiDg).— Coitks,  Key,  1872,  286,  fig.  186.— Snow,  B.  Kans. 

1873,  11 ;  and  of  authors  generally. 
Querqucdula  acuta,  Sejjiy,  Brit.  Om.  ii,  311. 
Ana&  alandica,  Sparrmann,  Mus.  Carls,  iii,  pi.  60. 
Anas  span-vianm,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  876. 

Atiaa  caudacuta,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811, 280.— Leach,  Cat. M.  &  B.Br.  Mna.  1816,38. 
Dafila  caudacuta,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  127,  pi.  49. — Jard.,  Br.  Birds,  it, 

120.— Eyt.,  Mon.  AnaiidcB,  1838, 113. 
Daphila  caudaciita,  Sw.,  Clossif.  B.  ii,  18137,  367. 
Anaa  (Dafila)  caudacuta,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  441. 
Querquedula  ca^dacuia,  Macgill.,  Man.  Om.  ii,  1842,  170. 

Anas  longicauda,  Briss.,  Om.  vi,  366,  pi.  34,  f.  1,  2.— Brehm,  Yog.  Deutschl.  866. 
Anas  caudata,  Brehm,  Yog.  Deotscbl.  869. 
Dafila  acuta  var.  americana,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856. 

Hab. — North  America  and  Europe.     Breeds  chiefly  in  high  latitudes.    In  winter 
80uth  to  Panama.    Cuba. 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expedition, — 8910,  "Nebraska." 

Later  Ex^itiona.— 61109,  Rock  Creek,  Wyoming.    62366,  Shoshone  Lake,  Wyoming- 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Tbe  Pintail  is  emphatically  a  "river"  Dock,  being  far  more  abaodant 
on  the  pools  and  streams  of  the  interior  than  along  either  coast.  It  is 
one  of  the  earlier  arrivals  in.  the  United  States,  passing  our  northern 
boundary  early  in  September,  with  the  Teal,  and  becoming  generally 
distributed  during  the  following  month.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elegaot 
and  graceful  of  our  Ducks,  either  on  the  land  or  water,  walkiug  and 
swimiug  with  the  long  pointed  tail  elevated,  and  the  thin  sinuous  Deck 
swaying  in  all  directions.  It  is  sby  and  vigilant,  but  owing  to  its  habit 
of  clustering  close  in  groups  about  the  margins  of  pools  where  the  reeds 
or  brush-wood  favor  approach,  it  is  sometimes  slaughtered  in  numbers 
with  ease ;  and  if  tbe  gununer  be  ready  with  another  barrel,  additional 
birds  may  usually  be  procured,  as  they  fly  off  in  a  compact  flock. 

Few  Ducks  exceed  the  Pintail  in  extent  and  regularity  of  migration. 
In  the  spring  it  withdraws  altogether  from  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  high  latitudes  to  breed,  and  in  winter  pushes  its  migration 
even  to  Panama.  While  its  general  habits  when  with  us  are  well 
known,  little  has  been  ascertained  respecting  its  breeding  in  this 
country ;  and  I  have  therefore  greater  pleasure  in  being  able  to  attest 
its  nesting  w  itbiu  our  limits.  Although  I  have  not  recognized  it  in  the 
Missouri  region  proper  during  the  breeding  season,  yet  1  found  it  to  be 
one  of  the  commonest  of  the  various  ducks  that  nest  in  the  conntrj 
drained  by  the  Milk  Eiver  and  its  tributaries,  throughout  most  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Montana.  In  traveling  through  that  country  in  July, 
I  found  it  on  all  the  prairie  pools  and  alkaline  lakes.  At  this  dato  tbe 
young  were  just  beginning  to  fly,. in  most  instances,  while  the  old  birds 
were  for  the  most  part  deprived  of  flight  by  moulting  of  the  quilla. 
Many  of  the  former  were  killed  with  sticks,  or  captured  by  hand,  and 
aflbrded  welcome  variation  of  our  bard  fare.  On  invasion  of  the  gra^J 
or  reedy  pools  where  the  ducks  were,  they  generally  crawled  shyly  out 
upon  the  prairie  around,  and  there  squatted  to  hide ;  so  that  we  pro- 
cured more  from  the  dry  grass  sunounding  than  in  the  pools  them- 
selves. I  have  sometimes  stumbled  thus  upon  several  together,  crouch- 
ing as  close  as  possible,  and  caught  them  all  in  my  hands. 

The  following  note  from  Mr.  Dall  continues  this  subject:  "Bxtrem^^y 
common  in  all  part«  of  the  Yukon,  and  on  the  marshes  near  the  s^ 
coast.  In  the  early  spring,  arriving  about  May  1  at  I^ulato,  it  is  grega- 
rious; but  as  soon  as  it  commences  to  breed,  about  May  20,  orlatcf» 
tbey  are  generally  found  solitary^  or  in  pairs.     Their  nest  is  aaadliy 
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the  sedge,  lined  with  dry  grass,  and,  ia  the  absence  of  both  ])arent8, 
covered  with  dry  leaves  and  featbers.  •  •  •  •  They  hiy  from 
:  to  ten,  or  even  twelve  eggs,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  are  batched, 
By  withdraw  from  the  river  to  the  small  creeks  and  rivulets,  where 
oy  remain  until  the  ducklings  are  fully  able  to  fly,  when  all  repair  to 
&  inreat  marshes,  where,  on  the  roots  of  the  horsetail  (Equisetum), 
By  grow  so  fat  that  frequently  they  cannot  raise  themselves  above 
B  water." 

A  nest-complement  of  seven  eggs,  from  the  Yukon,  now  in  the  Smith- 
nian,  furnishes  the  following  characters:  size,  2.10  by  1.50,  to  2.;50  by 
>5;  shape,  rather  elongate  ellipsoidal;  color,  uniform  (ull  grayisli- 
ve,  without  any  buflf  or  creamy  shade. 

Hybrids  of  this  species  with  the  Mallard  are  of  comparatively  fre- 
lent  occuirence;  and  in  at  least  one  instance  (that  recorded  by  Prof. 
.  Newton,  as  above  cited)  these  have  proved  fertile  inter  ne.  Those 
at  I  have  examined  show  unmistakably  the  characters  of  both  parents 
about  equal  proportions. 

CHAULELASMUS  STEEPEEUS,  (Linn.)  Gray. 

Gadwall;  Gray  Duck. 

M»  $ireperaj  Linn  ,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1776,  200.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat,  i,  1788,  520.— Lath.,  Ird. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  849.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814.  120,  pi.  71.— Tkmm.,  Mau.  1^15, 
539 ;  ii,  1835, 837  ;  iv,  1840, 532.— BoiE,  Ms,  1*12, 564.-8?.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No. 
257 ;  Syn.  1828,38:?.— Steph., Gen.  Zool.xii,  lc<24, 103.— Flkm,  Br.  An.  1828, 124 — 
Brehm,  Vog.  DeutRch,  1831,  870.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  383.— Aui>.  Orn.  Bio;;. 
iv,  1838, 353,  pi.  348 ;  Syn.  1839, 378;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  254,  pi.  38d.— Naum.,  Vo-. 
Deutsch.  xi,  1842,  659,  pi.  302.— Keys.  &  Bl\s..  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 85.— Sely«-L  , 
Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842,  141.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  3'M.-DbKay,  N  Y.  Ziwl.  ii,  1844, 
343.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  115;  M.  P.-B.  viii.  1865,  48.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii, 
1849, 4;]0.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 102.— Swix.,  P.  Z.  8. 1803,  124  ;  and  of 
moHij  e&rlier  authors 

rot  {Chauliodus)  sirepera,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  440.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  231.— 
Sw.,  Classif.  B,  ii,  1837,  360. 

0MU/odu8  streperttf  Sw.,  Journ.  Roy.  Inst,  ii,  19.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1833, 60. 

inarhynchua  strepera,  Eyt.,  Monog.  Anat.  183 S,  137. 

\wdela»mu8  sireperm,  Gkav,  1838  ;  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  139;  List  of  Gen.  of  B.  1840, 
74 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  617 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863. 196.-  Bp.,  List,  1838,  56.— Gossr, 
B.  Jam.  1847,  408.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852,  10.— Woodu.,  Sitg,  Rep.  185:^,  104. 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a  1858,  782.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1H6U,  256.— Hkerm., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  69.— Gundl  ,  Av.  Cub.  1866,  389.— Jerd,  B.  India, 
jil,  1864,  ««.— COCES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18j(»,  99  (Arizona) —Dkgl.-Gkhiie,  Ora. 
Enr.  if,  1867,  516.— Dress.,  Ibis,  18o6,  43  (Texas).— Dal.l  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic 
Acad,  i,  1869,  298.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872.  704  (Idaho).— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  183  (Colorado).- Aiken,  Pr.  liost.  Soc*.  xv,  1872,240 
.  (Colorado).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  283.— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873, 11 ;  and  of  authors 
generally. 

\erquedula  utreperaj  Macoil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842, 169. 

>aa  ttrepera  americanaj  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  169. 

atUelairfMi9  americanaf  Bp.    {Gray.)  \ 

\a$  cinerea  et  aubulaia,  S.  G.  Gmeun,    (Grait.) 

M  kekuachka,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  531.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  877. 

MtMtilf  Hodgson.    (Gray.) 

a»  eapensiSf  QwAiNSOif.    {Gray.) 

Gfafr. — North  America  generally.    Europe.    Asia.    Africa.    Generally  distributed  iu 

8  ecu  D  try. 

?ot  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  or  Lientenant  Warren's  Expedition. 

lAOer  ExpediHans.—efi'Mi,  Idaho. 

The  Gadwall  breeds  in  varions  parts  of  tbe  United  States,  and  does 
t  appear  to  proceed  to  tbo  extreme  North  like  Rome  other  speoies. 
r.  IHill  mentions  a  Britisb  Columbian  specimen,  with  merely  tbe  piob- 
ility  that  the  8i)ecies  reaebea  as  far  iis  Sitka.  Audubon  notes  tbe 
eeding  in  Texas,  and  in  the  Middle  States  and  New  Eu^\^.\i^^  ^ViA.^ Y 
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Lave  sef^n  eggs  from  Sacramento,  California.  These  are  of  the  nsual 
shape,  of  a  uniform  creamy-buff  color,  and  measure  a  trilQe  over  2  Incbes 
in  length  by  about  1.50  in  breadth. 

I  found  Gad  walls  quite  common  in  September,  in  Northern  Dakota, 
with  Mallard,  Teal,  and  Widgeon ;  some  doubtless  bad  bred  in  the 
vicinity,  as  the  species  certainly  does  in  Montana,  along  the  Milk  Eiver 
and  its  tributaries.    I  found  unfledged  young  late  in  August. 

MAEECA  AMERICANA,  (Gm.)  Steph. 
American  Widgeon;  Baldpate. 

Anas  americanay  Gm.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1788,  526.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  861.— WiL8., 
Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  86,  pi.  69,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  259;  8vn.  1828, 
384.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  389.— Aud.,  Oru.  Biog.  iv,  18;J8,  337,  pi.  345;  Syn. 
1639,  279 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  259,  pi.  389.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  306.— Schl.,  Rev. 
Crit.  114;  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  45.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat,  iii,  1872,  66  (Alaska).- 
DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  345. 

Mareca  umericanay  Steph.,  Sbaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  135.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 
1831,  445.— Sw.,  Classif.  of  B.  ii,  1837,  366.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  56  ;  C.  R.  xlii,  1K6, 
650.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  116.— Thomp.,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  1845,  310.~Gray, 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 613  ;  Cat.  Br.  B.  1863,  192.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  408.-BD., 
Stansbury's  Rep.  1852,  322.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  185:^,  102.— Cab.,  J.  f.  0.  v, 
1857,  227  (Cuba).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  102.— Hkerm.,  iWd.  x,  W 
pt.  vi,  68.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  78:^ ;  Mex.  B.  Sunr.  ii,  1859,  Birds,  p.  27.-CA88., 
U.  S.  N.  Astr.  Exp.  1858,  432.— ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  231  (Guatemala).-MrR., 
Edinb.  N.  Philos.  Journ.  1859,  229.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
256.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  April,  1862.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 158.- 
Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 176.— Bl.^k.,  Ibis,  1863, 147.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 43  (Texaa).- 
Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  426.— Gund.,  Av.  Cub.  1866,  388.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1866,  99  (Arizona).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  299.— Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  298  (Yukon).— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466 
(Wyoming).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 183  (Utah).— Coues,  Key,  ISTi, 
286.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11.— Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  159  (Great  Britaiii, 
several  instances). 

Mareca  penelopey  b,  Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  21. 

Hah, — North  America.    South  to  Guatemala.    Breeds  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.    Cuba.    Accidental  in  Europe.    (Degl.-Gerbe,  Orn.  Eur.  1867,  .514.) 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 
Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expeditian, — 5453,  Bijoux  Hills. 
Later  Expeditions, — 61110,  Pass  Creek,  Wyoming. 

The  Widgeon  breeds  iu  abundance  in  Northern  Dakota  and  Montana 
alon^  the  banks  of  tbe  streams  and  pools.  Some  such  places  which  I 
visited,  the  resort  of  many  pairs  of  various  Ducks  during  the  breeding 
season,  and  of  innumerable  flocks  during  the  migrations,  resemble  the 
duck-yard  of  a  farm,  in  the  quantities  of  moulted  feathers  and  amonntof 
ordure  scattered  everywhere.  I  was  surprised  to  find  young  Widgeons, 
still  unable  to  fly,  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  September,  at  a  tioe 
when  all  the  other  Ducks  observed  were  well  on  the  wing.  Although 
this  bird  passes  far  north,  many  nest  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Audubon  notices  its  breeding  in  Texas,  and  others  in  the  Mid- 
dle States,  about  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Dall  found  it 
nesting  along  the  Yukon,  with  the  Pintail. 

The  Widgeon's  eggs  are  eight  to  twelve  in  number,  about  2  inches 
long  by  1^  broad,  of  a  dull,  pale  buflf  color. 

Obs. — The  European  Widgeon  {Mareca  penelope)  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  Wiscoitfip 
{Kumleiu)^  and  iu  Illinois;  its  casual  presence  in  the  Missouri  region  is  to  be  antici' 
pated.    Following  is  its  synouymy  : 

Mareca  penelope,  (Linn.)  Selhy. 

Anas  penelope,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  202.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  527.— Lath.,  Ind- 
Om.  ii,  1790, 860.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811, 251.— Leach,  Cat.  1816, 37.— BoiE, 
Isis,  1822, 564.— ViEiix.,  Enc.  Meth.  1823, 141.— Light.,  Verz.  18SK3, 84.— Bkchu, 
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Eur.  Voff.  18^3,  798.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  124.— Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  874.— Temm., 
Man.  ii,  1835,  840 ;  iv,  1840,  532.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 84.— Nacji., 
V.  D.  xi,  1842,  724,  pi.  305.— Sklys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  1842,  142.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit. 
1844,  114 ;  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  44.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,346.— GiR.,  B.  L. 
I.  1844,  307.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  431.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  13  (Green- 
land).—Swinh.,  P.  Z.  8.  1863,  :^24.— Wright,  Ibis,  1864,  155. 

treoa  penelope,  Selby,  Br.  Orn.  ii,  324.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  236.— Bp.,  List,  183S,  56 ; 
C.  R.  xlii,  1856,  650.— Macg.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  174.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844, 
133;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  614;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  191.— Reich.,  Svst.  Av.  1852, 
ix.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  784. -Swinh.,  Ibis,  1861,  345.— Jerd.,  B.'ind.  iii,  1864, 
804.— Degl.-Gerbe,  Orn.  Eur.  1867,  512.— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  299 
(New  England).- CouES,  Key,  1872,  268. 

08  hagolka,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  527.— Brehm,  V.  D.  872. 

\recafi8tulari8,  Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  131,  pi.  50.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  118. 

tu  fistularis,  Brehm^  V.  D.  874. 


QUERQUEDULA  CAROLINENSIS,  (Gm.)  Steph. 

Green-winged  Teal. 

M  creoea,  var.,  Forst.,  Philos.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  383,  419. 

a8  {Boschas)  creccaj  var..  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.A.  ii,  1831,443. — NuTT.,Man.  ii,  1834,400. 

M  crecca,  Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814, 101,  pi.  60,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  263; 
Syn.  1828,  386.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  218 ;  v,  1839,  616,  pi.  228. 

Of  carolinendiSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  533.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  874.— AuD., 
Syn.  1839,281 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 281,  pi.  392.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  314.— DeKay, 
N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  340.— Lemb.,  Av.  Cnb.  la'SO,  114.— Reinh.,  Vid.  Med.  1853, 
(ia54)  84;  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  13  (Greenland).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  172.— 
Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  119  (Minnesota). 

frqitedula  carolinen8iSy  Steph.,  Shawns  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  128. — Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat. 
1838.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  57  ;  C.  R.  1856,  650.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  137  ; 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  616.— Bd.,  Stansbury^s Rep.  ia')2, 322.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Kcp. 
1853,  103.— Cass.,  U.  S.  N.  Astr.  Exp.  1858,  342.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  18.->7, 
102.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  69.— ScL..  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 237, 369 ;  1860, 254.— 
SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859.  231.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  287. 

Hon  carolinenais,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  777 ;  Mex.  B.  Snrv.  ii,  pt.  ii,  Birds,  26.— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  254.— Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  8.  Phila.  1861,  208  (Labra- 
dor).—Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  175. — Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  65  (Honduras). — Cab., 
J.  f.  O.  V,  1857, 229  (Cuba).- Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1862, 9 ;  1863, 
146.— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1860,  254 
(Orizaba).— CouEs,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  98  (Arizona).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  43 
(Texas).— GuxDL.,  Cat.  Av.  Cnb.  1806,  389.— Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  426.— Dall  &, 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  297  (Alaska,  bree<iing).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1870,  466  (Wvoniing).— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 183  (Kansas  and 
Utah).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  241  (Iowa).— Aiken,  ibid.  210  (Colo- 
irado  ;  and  of  late  American  writers  generally. 

18  americana,  Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  182^3, 155. 

Tquednla  americanaj  MUR.,  Edinb.  New  Philos.  Joum.  v,  1859,  230. 
aylvaUcaf  Vieill.  f"    {Gray,) 


Tab, — The  whole  of  North  America.    Greenland.    Mexico.    Cuba.    South  to  Hon- 
118.    Breeds  from  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States  northward. 

Li8i  of  specimens. 


)315 
^16 
J317 


159 
142 

190 


Rosebud. 
do. 


•    s    •     «    • 


Deer  Creek 


Sept.  10,  1860 
Oct.  20,  1860 
do 


G.  H.  Trook.. 

Dr.  Hines 

F.V.  Hayden. 
do 


14.00 
14.50 
13.00 
16.50 


27.00 
24.00 
23.00 
25.00 


7.50 
7.,50 
6.00 
8.00 


ieiUenant  Warren's  £jpedi/ion.— 5461,  Blackfoot  Country ;  5462,  Big  Bend,  Missouri 

er. 

rflter  JErpedi/ian«.— 59878-80,  60842-50,  various  Wyoming  localities ;  61112-15,  Green 


er. 


The  Greea-winged  Teal  enters  the  Missouri  region  from  the  north 
Aagust,  among  the  earliest  arrivals  of  the  waterfowl,  and  soon 
M>ine8  extremely  abundant  over  all  the  pools  and  water-courses.  It 
kV  breed  in  Northern  Dakota,  but  I  have  not  satisfied  myself  of  the 
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fact ;  and  I  am  still  uncertain  whether  some  egg«  of  Teal  taken  along 
the  Milk  Eiver,  in  Montana,  were  of  this  or  the  succeeding  species. 
According  to  Mr.  Dall  it  breeds  in  Alaska,  about  the  20th  of  May. 
The  eggs  are  about  eight  in  number,  of  a  pale,  dull,  greenish  color, 
n.easuring  from  1.75  to  1.90  in  length,  by  1.20  to  1.30  in  breadth.  The 
nest  is  built  on  the  ground,  of  grass  and  weeds,  lined  with  feathers. 

j^oTE.— The  European  Green-wiuged  Teiil,  which  occurs  as  a  straggler  to  this  couu- 
try,  has  the  followiug  synonymy  : 

QUKKQl'EDULA  CRECCA,  (lAnn,)  Stcpk, 

.tvan  crecia,  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  45. 

Jm«»  crecca,  Linn..  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  204.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  532.— Lath.,  Ind. 

Orn.  ii,  1790,  872.— Pau..,  Z«x)g.  R.-A.  ii,  Idll,  263.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,547.- 

BoiE,  Isis,  1822.  .^^64.- Light.,  Veiz.  182:J,  84.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  182H,  1*^5.- 

Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  884.— Jen.,  Man.  IKiS,  23  >.— Temm.,  Mau.  ii,  1835,846; 

iv,  1840,  539.— Keys.  &  Blab.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  85.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i, 

1842,  142.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xi,  1842,  701,  pi.  304.— SciiL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,113; 

M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  52.— Degi«,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  4:i8.— Swinh.,  P.  Z.  8.  IH©, 

324  (Cbiua).— Jerd.,  B.  Intl.  iii,  1864,  806. 
Qucrquedula  crettctty  Stepu.,  Shawns  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  146. — Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat 

1838.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  57.— Macg.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  J67.— Gray,  Cat.  Br.  Mu». 

ia44,  137  ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  616 ;    List  Br.  B.  186:5,  194.— Reich.,  8yit  At. 

1852,  ix.— DEGL.-GERBE,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  18(57,  521.— Coles,  Key,  1872,287. 
Xeition  crecca,  Kalp,  8k.  Ent.  Eur.  Th.  1H29,  95.— Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 778. —CoCBJ,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1861,  238  (Labrador).- CouES,  Fr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,*  1868,  298. 
(Juerqu^dula  tubtrtcca  et  cneocoides,  Breiim,  V.  D.  885,  886. 

QUERQUEDULA  DISCORS,  (Liun.)  Steph. 

Blae-winged  TeaL 

Anas  diseorSf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  205  (quotes  Querq.  amfr.  variegaia^  Catks.,  100» 
Briss.,  vi,  452,  and  Querq.  amer.fu&cOy  Gates.,  99,  and  Querq.  rirginianayhRi^-^ 
vi,  455).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  5:J5.— Lath..  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  854.-Wil>»-' 
Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  74,  pi.  68,  f.  4.— Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  1823,  156.-Bp.,0fc»*- 
W ils.  1825,  No.  262 ;  Syn.  1828,  385.— Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  531.— Ald.,  Orii.  Bin0>' 
iv,  1838,  111,  pi.  313;  8'  n.  1839,  282 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  287,  pi.  393.— GiR.,  B.  -Vj 
I.  1844,  315.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  339.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  l^  ^ 
119  (Minnesota).— ScHL.,  M.  P.  B.  viii.  1865,  50. 

Jnas  {BoHchuh)  discors,  8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  444.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  397. 

QutrqutdHla  disvorsy  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  149.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mi^^ 
1844,  138.— Bd.,  B.  V.  A.  1858,  779 ;  Mex.  B.  Sarv.  1859,  26.— Cab.,  J.  f.  0. 
1857,  228  (Cuba).— Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  64  (Honduras).— Scl.,  ibid.  '&^ 
(Oaxaca);  1H6U,  83  (Ecuador);  1860,  254  (Orizaba) ;  1861, 82 (Jamaica).— Scl-- 
&  Salv.,  ibid.  1869,  252  (Venezuela).— Scl.  <&  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  231  (Gual^ 
mala).— Tayl.,  ibid.  MiO,  315  (Tij<re  Island).- Blak.,  ibid,  iv,  1862,  9;  v,  186^ 
146.— Dress.,  ibid.  1866,  43  (Texas,  breeding).— Rr)8S.,  Canad.  Nat.  Apri  > 
1862.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  153.— BRY.,Pr.Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bah^ 
mas).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1864,  102  (Sombrero);  1869,  143  (Costa  Rica). — 
SiND.,  Ofv.  Vid.  Med.  1869,  591  (St.  Bartholomew).— Degl.-Gerbb,  On^:^ 
Eur.  1807,  520.— CouES,  Pr.  Ess:  Inst,  v,  1868,  299.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic:::^ 
Acad,  i,  1869,  297  (Alaska,  breeding).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 176.— Coop.  &Scck 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  254.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  183  (KaoMW^.--- 
AiKEN,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  210  (Colorado).— Trippe,  ibid.  241  (Iowa). — 
CouES,  Key,  1872,  287.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11. 

Cyanopterus  diftcort,  Eyt.,  Mou.  Anat.  18:^.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  57.— GosSK,  B.  Jam.  184*^ 
101.— Blas.,  B.  Eur.  1862,  21  (France). 

ritrocyaitea  discorsy  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  xlii,  1856,  650.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  184^^ 
617.— WoODH.,  Sitgr.,  Rep.  1853, 103.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 103  T  (Cal^ 
fornia  and  Oregon ;  may  rather  refer  to  Q.  cyanoptera). 

Hub. — North  America,  chiefly  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    To  the  Pacific  coast 
Alaska.    West  Indies.    Mexico.    Central  and  South  America  to  Ecuador.    Aocideol^ 
in  Europe  (France,  Revue  Zool.  1857,  62). 
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List  of  9pecimen9, 


13 

78 


189 


Ko(»ebud 
BighorD . 


9 
3 


Sept.  9,  1860. 
June  5,  1860. 


G.  H.Trook..!  14.50 
do 


24.00 


7.50 


utenant  Warren's  A>ped*7ion.— 5464,  Vermilion  River  ;  5465,  Iowa  River. 
t  obtaiDed  by  the  later  Expeditions. 

lis  Teal  is  very  abundant  in  tbe  Missouri  region  during  the  migra- 
•i,  and  doubtless  also  breeds  there^  as  it  does  in  various  parts  of  the 
:ed  States,  as  well  as  farther  north.  It  is  the  species  most  fre- 
itly  noticed  by  extraliinital  writers,  as  occurring  in  tropical  Ainer- 
though  it  also  winters  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
ks  apparently  not  equally  abundant  on  both  sides  of  the  continent, 
in  fact,  its  presence  on  the  Pacific  coast,  south  of  Alaska,  is  still 
itionable.  Dr.  Newberry  can  hardly  be  right  in  stating  that  it  is 
mon  throughout  California  and  Oregon,  having  probably  confounded 
ith  the  next  species. 

lie  eggs  are  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  those  of  the  Green-winged 
I,  but  rather  lighter  colored.  A  nest,  believed  to  be  of  this  species, 
raining  eight  eggs  with  advanced  embryos  was  found  on  the  Milk 
3r  early  in  July ;  it  was  built  on  dry  prairie  many  yards  from  the 
rest  water,  of  dried  grasses  and  weeds,  carefully  finished  with  the 
mts'  down. 

QUERQUEDULA  CYANOPTEEA,  (Vieill.)  Cassin. 
Cinnamon  Teal;  Red-breasted  Teal* 

r  c^amptera,  Vikill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'H.  N.  v,  1816, 104.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  51. 

quedala  cyanopiera,  Cas8.,  U.  8.  N.  Asir.  Exp.  ii,  1855,  202;  111.  1855,  82,  pi.  15 
(Utah,  Califoruia,  LouisiaDa,  Chili).~ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1855,  104 ;  1859,  237.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  p.  7»0  (Rocky  Monntaius  to  Pacific) ;  Mex.  13.  Snrv.  ii,  pt. 
ii,  1859,  Birds,  p.  26  (Texas).— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  Whipple's  Route, 
Birds,  p.  35  (Arizona  and  California). — Hrkrm.,  ibid,  Williamson's  Route, 
Birds,  p.  69  (New  Mexico  and  California). — Coop.  &  8uck.,  ihxd.  xii,  1«60,  p. 
255  (Oregon).— Abbott,  Ibis,  1861,  161.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  62 
(Arizona).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1860,  389  (Falklands) ;  1867,  335  (Cbili).— ScL.  & 
Salv.,  iUd,  1869,  160  (Buenos  Ayres).- ScL.  &  8alv.,  Ibis,  1869,  189.— Bukm., 
Reise,  577  (La  Plata).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming).— 
Mbrr.,  ibid.  1872,  703  (Idaho,  breeding).— Aikkn,  Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  xv,  1872,  210 
(Colorado).— AiXEN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 183  ( Utah).— CouE.s,  Key,  1872,288. 

rafflegiij  King,  ZcM'il.  Journ.  iv,  1828,  p.  87 ;  Snppl.  pL  29  (Magellan  Straits). — 
Cass.,  Journ.  A.  N.  8.  Pbila.  iv,  1848,  p.  195  (Louisiana). 

qptera  rajjUesi^  Eyt.,  Mon.  An  at.  1838. 

^anea  rafflesix^  Bi>.,  Stansbury's  Rep.  1852,  p.  322  (Great  Salt  Lake).^ 

<g(«ji«oca7"wteoto, ("Light ^').— Gray,  Gen.  Birds,  iii,  1849,  p.  617. — Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  p.  220.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  p.  103  (Texas, 
New  Mexico,  California).— Bp.^  C.  R.  1856,  650.-Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 
p.  103  (Southern  California).- PniL.,  Cat.  1869,  42  (Chili). 

pcedttila  cayraleata,  BitiD(iF.8,  P.  Z.  S.  1842, 118.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Bfr.  Mns.  i,  1844, 138.— 
Gay,  Fn.  Chilen.  i,  1847,  452.— Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  96. 

b, — South  America,  westerly.    In  North  America,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 

*acific,  north  to  the  Columbia.    Louisiana.    Florida  f ft  (If aynard). 

LiBt  of  apecimena. 


10 

5 

9 

F.  V.  Hayden 
do 

13.50 

...... 

6..50 

111 

112 

5 

Popoagie  Cr'k . 

May  22, 18<50 

G.  H.Trook.. 

14.'5b 

22.75 

1 

6.50 

t  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 

ter  Expeditions.—eoS'SS-Alj  Sweet  Water  and  Platte  Rivers;  61648-9,  Utah. 

has  not  often  occurred  that  an  abundant  bird  oC  ^ottVv  Ak.\fi)L^\SK.^ 
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has  been  first  made  generally  known  from  tbe  extreme  point  of  Sooth 
America,  and  for  a  long  time  recognized  only  as  an  inhabitant  of  that 
continent.  Yet  this  species  furnishes  such  a  case,  having  been  early 
named  by  K\ug  Anas  rarest,  from  a  specimen  taken  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  It  is,  moreover,  a  singular  fact,  that  it  was  first  discovered 
in  the  United  States  in  a  locality  where  it  is  of  very  unasual  and 
probably  only  accidental  occurrence.  It  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
found  in  Louisiana  since  its  discovery  in  that  State,  at  Opeloosais  ia 
1849.  Mr.  Cassin  notices  this  occurrence,  in  the  journal  cited  above, 
as  that  of  a  bird  new  to  our  fauna,  and  subsequently  makes  tbe  follow- 
ing remarks  in  his  '^  Illustrations,"  &c. :  ^^  In  a  communication  to  us, 
accompanying  one  of  the  first  specimens  obtained  by  him  [Dr.  E.  Pi- 
late], and  intended  for  the  collection  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  tbat 
gentleman  mentions  having  occasionally  seen  it  in  company  with  other 
species  of  ducks,  but  regards  its  appearance  as  unusual  in  Louisiana.'' 
Our  next  notice,  after  Mr.  Cassin's  original  one,  is  Prof.  Baird's,of  1852, 
also  above  cited.  This  author  observes :  "  This  beautiful  species  is  now 
for  the  second  time  presented  as  an  inhabitant  of  North  America.  •  • 
It  appears  to  be  a  common  bird  in  Utah."  The  same  year  it  is  also 
given  by  Mr.  Lawrence;  the  following  one.  Dr.  Woodhouse  recorded  it 
as  "  very  abundant  throughout  Western  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia." In  1855,  Mr.  Cassin,  in  the  work  just  mentioned,  describes  and 
figures  the  species,  alluding  to  previous  discoveries,  and  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  bird  in  Chili,  as  shown  by  the  collections  of  the  Uuited 
States  Astronomical  Expedition.  By  this  time,  it  had  become  kuown 
as  a  bird  of  Western  North  America  at  large,  numerous  fragmentary 
accounts  having  been  given  by  the  naturalists  attached  to  the  various 
Pacific  Eailroad  Surveys,  who  observed  it  in  manv  dift'erent  localities* 
Among  these.  Dr.  Suckley's  is  of  special  interest  ''I  myself,"  he  says, 
alluding  to  its  previously  noticed  occurrences,  **have  carried  its  recorded 
habitat  as  far  north  as  the  Columbia  Eiver,  where,  at  Fort  Dalles,  I 
obtained  several  specimens.  Fort  Dalles  is  situated  about  latitude  ^ 
45'  north.  I  presume  this  forms  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  species, 
excepting,  perhaps,  a  narrow  point  of  the  same  general  geographic  re- 
gion which,  crossing  the  Columbia,  extends  north  of  Fort  Dalles  about 
100  miles.  This  is  the  culmination  northwards  of  the  great  wedge- 
shaped  northern  prolongation  of  the  Southern  fauna,  occuring  ia  the 
arid  interior  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories.  Near  Fort  Dalles 
this  Teal  seems  to  be  an  annual  summer  resident,  where  it  breeds oa 
the  lagoons  of  the  Columbia,  and  near  the  small  lakes  and  pondlioles 
in  the  basajtic  trap  of  the  vicinity.'' 

The  Cinnamon  Teal  was  found  breeding  in  Idaho  by  Mr.  Merriail^^ 
who  took  a  set  of  nine  eggs,  containing  large  embryos,  on  the  29th  ^* 
June,  on  Marsh  Creek.    The  nest  was  in  swamp  gniss,  and  lined  witt-* 
down.    The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  strictly  oval  in  shape,  one  end  beiu^ 
mmtli  smaller  than  the  other — more  so  than  is  usual   in  this  family^ 
They  are  creamy-white  or  pale  buff,  not  shaded  perceptibly  with  th^ 
grayish  or  olive  drab  so  commonly  observable  in  Ducks'  eggs.    TwC^ 
specimens,  selected  as  extremes,  measured  1.75  by  1.30  and  1.90  by  1.35^ 
respectively ;  the  set  to  which  they  belonged,  now  in  the  Smithsonian^ 
was  taken  at  Fort  Crook,  California,  by  Mr.  J.  Feilner.    I  do  not  thiok:^ 
that  tbe  bird  breeds  in  Arizona;  at  least,  I  have  not  been  able  to  deter- 
mine satisfactorily  that  it  does  so,  as  it  always  appeared  to  me  to  come 
in  the  fall,  in  September  and  October,  with  other  species  of  wild-fowl, 
and  to  leave  in  the  spring  with  them.    But  it«  movements  are  not  yet 
clearly  defined,  especially  since  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  those 
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the  South  American  representatives  of  the  species.  It  has  not  jet 
en  determined  whether  these  are  coincident  in  migration  or  not ;  but 
9  sapposition  that  they  are  so  is  the  more  improbable  one.  It  is  also 
qaestion  whether  the  species  was  indigenous  to  both  or  only  one  of 
b  divisions  of  the  hemisphere ;  and  if  the  latter,  which  one,  and  at 
lat  time  did  the  migration  into  the  other  occur.  Some  may  incline 
the  opinion  that  it  was  originally  a  bird  of  South  America  that  only 
^ntly  extended  into  our  country,  arguing  from  the  extreme  improba- 
ity  of  so  conspicuous  a  bird  as  it  now  is  remaining  so  long  undiscov- 
)d.  It  being  first  detected  in  Louisiana,  where  it  is  now  scarcely  or 
t  at  all  to  be  found,  strengthens  the  belief  that  the  Louisiana  birds 
ire  among  the  first  to  apper  in  the  country,  at  a  time  before  the  ape- 
18  determined  for  itself  the  habitat  that  it  subsequently  found  best 
ited  to  its  new  conditions. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  habits  of  this  Teal  noticeably 
ferent  from  those  of  its  well-known  ally,  the  Blue-winged,  and 
obably  little  need  be  said  on  this  score.  But  I  never  think  of  the 
rd  without  recalling  scenes  in  which  it  was  a  prominent  figure.  I 
.ve  in  mind  a  picture  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Verde,  in  Novem- 
r,  just  before  winter  had  fairly  set  in,  although  frosts  had  already 
Qcb^  the  foliage  and  dressed  every  tree  and  bush  in  gorgeous  colors. 
le  atmosphere  showed  a  faint  yellow  haze,  and  was  heavy  with  odors — 
avenirs  of  departing  flowers.  The  sap  of  the  trees  coursed  sluggishly, 
I  longer  lending  elastic  vigor  to  the  limbs,  that  now  cracked  and  broke 
hen  forced  apart ;  the  leaves  loosened  their  hold,  for  want  of  the  same 
lysterious  tie,  and  fell  in  showers  where  the  Qnail  rustled  over  their 
ithering  forms.  Woodpeckers  rattled  with  exultation  against  the  re- 
minding bark,  and  seemed  to  know  of  the  greater  store  for  them  now  in 
lie  nerveless,  drowsy  trees,  that  resisted  the  chisel  less  stoutly  than  when 
bey  were  full  of  juicy  life.  Ground  squirrels  worked  hard,  gathering 
be  last  seeds  and  nuts  to  increase  their  winter's  store,  and  cold  blooded 
eptiles  dragged  their  stiffening  joints  to  bask  in  sunny  spots,  and 
timulate  the  slow  current  of  circulation,  before  they  should  withdraw 
nd  sink  into  torpor.  Wild  fowl  came  flocking  from  their  northern 
reeding  places — among  them  thousands  of  Teal,  hurtling  overhead  and 
iaahing  in  the  waters  they  were  to  enliven  and  adorn  all  winter. 
The  upper  parts  of  both  forks  of  the  Verde  are  filled  with  beavers, 
^at  have  dammed  the  streams  at  short  intervals,  and  transformed 
tem,  in  some  places,  into  a  succession  of  pools,  where  the  Teal  swim  in 
Ul  water.  Other  wild  fowl  join  them,  such  as  Mallards,  PinUiils,  and 
feen-wings,  disporting  together.  The  approach  to  the  open  waters  is 
flScalt  in  most  places,  from  the  rank  growths,  first  of  shrubbery,  and 
>Xtof  reeds,  that  fringe  the  open  banks;  in  other  places^  where  the 
feam  narrows  in  precipitous  gorges,  from  the  almost  inaccessible 
Oks.  But  these  difficulties  overcome,  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the 
tds  before  us — peri  aps  within  a  few  paces,  if  we  have  very  carefully 
awled  through  the  rushes  to  the  verge — fancying  themselves  perfectly 
Care.  Some  may  be  quietly  paddling  in  and  out  of  the  sedge  on  tbe 
her  side,  daintily  picking  up  the  floating  seeds  that  were  shaken  down 
hen  the  wind  rustled  through,  stretching  up  to  gather  those  still  hang- 
g,  or  to  pick  of  little  creatures  from  the  seared  stalks.  Perhaps  a 
>ck  is  floating  idly  in  midstream,  some  asleep,  with  the  head  resting 
Ose  on  the  back  and  the  bill  buried  in  the  plumage.  Some  others  swim 
'gorously  along,  with  breasts  deeply  immersed,  tasting  the  water  as 
ley  go,  straining  it  through  their  bills,  to  net  minute  insects,  and  gab- 
Uug  to  each  other  their  sense  of  perfect  enjoyment.    But  let  them 
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appear  ueyer  so  careless,  t^iey  are  quick  to  catch  the  sound  of  connug 
danger  and  take  alarm  ;  they  are  alert  in  an  instant;  the  next  incau- 
tious movement,  or  snapping  of  a  twig,  startles  them ;  a  choms  of 
quacks,  a  splashing  of  feet,  a  whistling  of  wings,  and  the  whole  com- 
))nny  is  oft'.  He  is  a  good  sportsman  who  stops  them  then,  for  tlie 
stream  twists  about,  the  reeds  confuse,  and  the  birds  are  oot  of  sight 
almost  as  soon  as  seen. 

Much  as  elsewhere,  1  presume,  the  Duck  hunter  has  to  keep  his  wits 
about  him,  and  be  ready  to  act  at  very  short  notice ;  but  there  is  double 
ne(!essity  on  the  Verde.  The  only  passages  along  the  stream  are  Indian 
trails,  here  always  war  paths.  In  retaliation  for  real  or  fancied  wrongs- 
or  j)artly,  at  least,  from  inherent  dis|N>sition — these  savages  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  wandering  about,  in  hopes  of  plunder  and  murder;  thin, 
too,  against  each  other,  so  long  as  the  tribes  are  not  leagued  in  common 
cause  against  a  common  enemy.  On  the  day  I  have  in  mind  more  par- 
ticularly, we  passed  a  spot  where  lay  the  bodies  of  several  Apacb^; 
from  the  arrows  still  sticking  in  them  we  judged,  afterwards,  that  they 
had  been  killed  by  a  stray  band  of  Navajos.  But  this  was  not  what  we 
thought  most  about  at  the  time ;  we  were  only  four  together,  and  thi« 
was  close  by  the  place  we  designed  to  spend  the  day  in  hunting  and 
lishing.  Contemplation  of  the  decaying  Indians  was  not  calcula^  to 
raise  our  spirits ;  for  though,  of  course,  we  knew  the  danger  beforehand, 
and  meant  to  take  our  chances,  it  was  not  pleasant  to  have  the  thin^ 
brought  up  in  such  a  way.  We  kept  on  through  the  canon  a  little  mm 
cautiously,  talked  a  little  more  seriously,  and  concluded  to  look  ibr 
game  in  places  where  there  was  the  least  likelihood  of  an  ambaac8d& 
1  confess  that  the  day's  sport  was  rather  too  highly  spiced  to  be  alto- 
gether enjoyable,  and  suspect  that  others  shared  my  uncomfortable  cod- 
viction  of  tbolhardiness.  However,  the  day  passed  without  further  in- 
timation of  danger;  game  was  plenty,  and  the  shooting  good.  Ontof 
the  woods,  and  with  a  goo<l  bag,  we  were  disposed,  and  could  better 
afibrd,  to  laugh  at  each  other's  fears. 

SPATULA  CLYPEATA,  (Linn.)  Boie, 
ShoYeller;  Spoonbill  Daek. 

Anas  chjpcata^  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  200.— Scopoli,  Bemerk.  Natur^.  1770, 65L-OHn 
Sy»t.  Nat.  i,  1788,  518.— Lath  ,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  856.— III.,  Prod.  1811, 276-- 
Pall.,  Zoog.  ii,  1811,  28*/.— Vieiix..  Enc.  Meth.  1823,  150.— Breom.,  Eor.  Vog. 
1823,  788.— Light.,  Verz.  1823,  H4.— Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  65,  pi.  67,  f.  7.- 
Tkmm.,  Man.  Orn.  1815,  544.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  255;  Svu.  1828, 382.- 
Wagl.,  Isis,  18:n,  531.— 8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  439.— Nltt.,  Mm.  iK 
1834,  375.— Jen.,  Man.  183,5,  230.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1835,842;  iv,  1840.540.- 
Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii.  1837,  367.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  ia38,  241,  pi.  327;  8yn.2B3; 
B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  293,  pi.  .394.— Naum.,  V6g.  Doutschl.  xi,  1842, 747,  pi.  :«)6.-GrK.. 
B.  L.  1. 1844, 317.— Dkkay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 342.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1«44,  \\^\ 
Mu8.  Pays-Bus,  1865,  33.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  42:J.— Lkmii.,  Av.  Cob. 
1850,  115— SwiNH.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  324.— Wright,  Ibis,  1864,  155;  and  of  earlier 
authors  generally. 

Spaiala  cJypcafa,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  564 ;  1826,  980.— Gray.,  List  B.  Br.  Mas.  1844, 139; 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  618;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  197.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  18», 
104.— Cass.,  Orn.  U.  S.  N.  Astr.  Exp.  343.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  781 ;  Mcx.  R 
Surv.  1859,  27.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,69.— SCL.,  Ibi8,i,  1H50,»1 
(Guatemala).— Cab.,  J.  f  O.  v,  228  (Cuba).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1861,  82(JaiiMict)-' 
Coop.  <&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  255.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 176.— LaWB^ 
Ann.  Lye.  1860,  28.— Swinh.,  Ibis,  1863,  434.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1862,  9;  1863, 146.- 
Ro8S,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  99  (ArizoDa>— CoUB«. 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  299.— Veku.,  ibid,  iii,  1862,  158.— Dall  dt  B.vNN.,  Tr.Chi*. 
Acad,  i,  1869,297  (Alaska).— Jeud.,  B.  India,  iii,  1864,  796.— Oundl..  Cat  Av- 
Cub.  Id66,  389.— Dkqu-Gkkbi^  Om.  Y»\tt.\^,^^,— ^tEV.,  U.  S.  CteoL  Sarv. 
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T«r.  1870, 466  (Wyomintf)— Ali^n,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 183  (Utah).— CouES, 
Key,  1872,  l'^.— S&ow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11 ;  and  of  moot  lute  writers. 

uha  dyptata,  I  lkm.,  Br.  Aiiiiii.  18'^,  123. 

^ut»pi8  clypeaUi,  Lrach. — 6tkph.,  Geu.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  115,  pi.  48.— Bp.,  List, 
1838,57;  Comp.  Keud.  1856.— ViG.,  Zool.  BtMichcy's  Voy.  1839,  31.— Sklys-L., 
Fd.  Belg.  i,  1842,  143.— Macg.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  172.— G()88E,  B.  Jam.  1H47,  40cl.— 
Eyt;,  Cat  Br.  B.  Gl ;  Moii.  Anat.  1838,  134.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  85.— 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  103.— MuR.,  Ediub.  New  Phil.  Jouru.  1859,  229. 

ruhens,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  419.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  857. 

MW  meiicana.  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  857. 

Ola  macrorhyuchuHt  ffltuyrhyncbuaf  brachyrkyuvhuSf  pomarina,  Breum,  Vog.  Deatschl. 
876,  877,  b7H,  879. 

b. — North  America.  Enrope.  Asia.  Aastralia.  In  this  country  throughout  the 
aent,  breeding  from  Texas  to  Alaska,  and  wintering  abundantly  from  the  Middle 
ots  southward  to  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica.  Replaced  in  South 
tea  by  a  nearly  allied  species,  J.  platalea,  Vieillot. 

Lt8t  of  apecimena. 
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Umant  Warrm^a  Expedition,— ^o,  5452,  A.voway  River. 

er  Eiq^ed'tiiona,^ 00^01-%  Sweetwater;  01111,  Green  River. 

have  found  tbe  Shoveller  to  be  abuudant  in  season  in  all  parts  of 
We&t,  and  determined  its  breeding  in  Northern  Dakota,  where  I 
d  young  still  unable  to  lly  in  August,  on  the  Mouse  River;  and  in 
tana,  along  tbe  Milk  Uivt-r  and  its  tributaries,  where  the  bird  is 
inou  through  the  summer.  The  eggs  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
L  desciibed  from  American  specimens.  They  measure  on  an  aver- 
2.10  in  length,  by  1.50  in  breadth ;  tbe  shape  is  as  usual  in  the 
ily :  the  color  a  uniform  dull,  pale,  greenish -gray,  sometimes  with  a 
t  bluish  tinge.  These  eggs  were  taken  on  the  Yukon;  the  nest  com- 
aent  was  eight.  Others  from  tbe  region  last  meiitioned  are  entirely 
kr. 

AIX  SPONSA,  (Linn.)  Boie. 
Summer  Duck;  Wood  Duck. 

'  •powao,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  207.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  178-<,  539.— Lath..  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  17U0,  tt7G.— Wils.,  Am.  Orii.  viii,  l^il4,  97,  pi.  70,  f.  3.— Vieill.,  Ency. 
Meth.  IBJIJ,  1:>0.— LiciiT.,  Verz.  1823,  t:5.— Stkph.,  Geu.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824, 
93.— Bp.,  Ob8.  \Vil8.  lH:i5,  No.  2ol.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  394.— Aui>.,  Orn.  Biog. 
iii,  1835,  C2;  v,  1^39, 618;  i)l.  i:OG;  Syn.  18:39,  280;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  271,  pi.  391— 
Vio.,  Zool.  Beecliey'rt  Voy.  1839,  30!— Gut.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  312.— Keys.  &  Blas., 
Wirb.  Eur.  84.— DkKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  338.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849, 
440.— Max.,  J.  t.  Orn.  vii,  18C9,  170,  pi.  2,  f.  1.  2  (anatomical). 

foam,  Boie,  Isih,  1826,  :{29.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  120  ("/Im").— Bp.,  List,  1838, 
57;  Comp.  Rend.  18ri6.— Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,614;  Cat.  Br.  B.  1863,  196.— 
G0S8E.  B.  .Jam.  1?^47,  408.— Woddh.,  Sit;»r.  Kep.  1853,  UU.— Cab.,  J.  f.  ().  v,  226 
(Cuba).— Newb.,  P.  K.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  102.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858.  785.— Heerm., 
P.  R.  R.  Re]».  X,  18j9,  i  t.  vi,  68.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Tor.  1860,  256.— 
Vkki:.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  iii,  1862,  153.— Coles,  ift/rf,  1868,  i;99.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 
176.— GUNDL.,  Cat.  Av.  Cub.  1866,  :W9.— DuESS.,  Ibis,  866,  43.— Cajujs,  Hand- 
bucb,  i,  186c,  352. — C0UE8,  Key,  1872,  288;  and  of  most  late  writers. 

ronesaa  aponsa,  few.  &.  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  446. 

'TOHcasa  spovaa,  VVagl.,  Isis,  18;J2,  282. 

onetfM  nponaa,  Reich.,  Syst.  A  v.  1852,  x. 

ft.— North  America,  especially  United  States,  breeding  throughout  in  suitable 

8,  and  winttring  chiefly  in  the  south.    Cuba. 

mtenant  Warren's  Kxpediiiati. —b4b6y  54C0,  Vermilion  River;  5457,  Heart  River;  5458, 

lalitra;  5459,  loway  River. 

t  obtained  by  Captain  liaynolds'  or  the  later  Expeditions. 

10  beautifol  Wood  Duck  breeds  more  geueraUy  \\ito\x^Q»wX)  \^^ 
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Uuited  States  than  any  other,  and  is  further  notable  for  furnishing  a 
couspit^uous  exception  to  the  general  rnle  that  Dacks  nest  on  the 
ground ;  for  it  breeds  in  trees.  The  following  account  of  Anduhou^s  of 
the  uidification  of  the  species,  its  most  interesting  peculiarity,  leaves 
little  to  be  desired : 

"  The  Wood  Duck  breeds  in  the  Middle  States  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  in  Massachusetts  a  month  later,  and  iu  Nova  Scotia,  or  on  our 
northern  lakes,  seldom  before  the  first  days  of  June.  In  Louisiana  and 
Kentucky,  where  1  have  had  better  opportunities  of  studying  their 
habits  in  this  respect,  they  generally  pair  al>out  the  first  of  March, 
sometimes  a  fortnight  earlier.  I  nev^er  knew  one  of  these  birds  to  form 
a  nest  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  branches  of  a  tree.  They  appear  at  all 
times  to  prefer  the  hollow,  broken  portion  of  some  large  branch,  tbe 
hole  of  our  large  Woodpecker  (Ficus  prifieipalis),  or  the  deserted  retreat 
of  the  fox  squirrel;  and  I  have  frequently  been  surprised  to  see  them 
go  in  and  out  of  a  hole  of  any  one  of  these,  when  their  bodies  while  on 
wing  seemed  to  be  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the  aperture  withia 
which  they  had  deposited  their  eggs.  Once  only  I  found  a  nest  (with 
ten  eggs)  in  the  fissure  of  a  rock,  on  the  Kentucky  River,  a  few  milea 
belo^  Frankfort.  Generally,  however,  the  holes  to  which  they  betake 
themselves  are  either  over  de^p  swamps,  above  cane-brakes,  or  on 
broken  branches  of  high  sycamores,  seldom  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
feet  from  the  water.  They  arc  much  attached  to  their  breeding-place^ 
and  for  three  successive  years  I  found  a  pair  near  Henderson,  in  Ken- 
tucky, with  the  eggs,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  in  the  abandoned  nest 
of  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker.  The  eggs,  which  are  from  six  to  fifteen, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  bird,  are  placed  on  dry  plants,  feathers,  and 
a  scanty  portion  of  down,  which  I  believe  is  mostly  plucked  irom  tbe 
breast  of  the  female.  They  are  perfectly  smooth,  nearly  elliptical,  of » 
light  color,  between  buff  and  pale  green,  two  inches  in  length  by  one 
and  a  iialf  in  diameter. 

'^  No  sooner  has  the  female  completed  her  set  of  eggs  than  she  is 
abandoned  by  her  mate,  who  now  joins  others,  which  form  themselves 
into  considerable  flocks,  and  thus  remain  apart  till  the  young  are  able 
to  fly,  when  old  and  young  of  both  sexes  come  together,  and  so  remain 
until  the  commencement  of  the  next  breeding  season.  In  all  the  nests 
I  have  examined  I  have  been  rather  surprised  to  find  a  quantity  of 
feathers  belonging  to  birds  of  other  species,  even  those  of  the  domestic 
fowls,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Wild  Goose  and  Wild  Turkey. .  On 
coming  on  a  nest  with  eggs  when  the  bird  was  absent  in  search  of  food, 
I  have  always  found  the  eggs  covered  over  with  feathers  and  down, 
although  quite  out  of  sight,  in  the  depth  of  a  Woodpecker's  or  squiweFs 
hole.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  nest  was  placed  on  the  broken  branch 
of  a  tree,  it  could  easily  be  observed  from  the  ground,  on  account  of  the 
feathers,  dead  sticks,  and  withered  grasses  about  it.  If  the  nest  is 
placed  immediately  over  the  water,  the  young,  the  moment  they  aw 
hatched,  scramble  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  launch  into  the  air  witb 
their  little  wings  and  feet  spread  out,  and  drop  into  their  &vorite 
element;  but  whenever  their  birthplace  is  some  distance  from  it, the 
mother  carries  thoin  to  it  one  by  one  in  her  bill,  holding  them  so  as  not 
to  injure  their  yet  tender  frame.  On  several  occasions,  however,  wh«i 
the  hole  was  thirty,  forty,  or  more  yards  from  a  bayou  or  other  piece  of 
water,  I  observed  that  the  mother  suffered  the  young  to  fall  on  tbe 
grasses  and  dried  leaves  beneath  the  tree,  and  afterward  led  them 
directly  to  the  nearest  edge  of  the  next  pool  or  creek.  At  this  early 
age^  tbe  young  answer  to  Ibevi  p».ievi\&'  ^all  mth  a  mellow  pee^pee^y^) 
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n  and  rapidly  repeated.  The  call  of  the  mother  at  sach  times  is  low, 
, and  prolonged,  resembling  the  syllables  peee,  peee.  The  watch- 
I  of  the  male,  which  resembles  hoeeek^  is  never  uttered  by  the  female ; 
ed,  the  male  himself  seldom  uses  it,  unless  alarmed  by  some  nncom- 
sound,  or  the  sight  of  a  distant  enemy,  or  when  intent  on  calling 
ing  birds  of  his  own  species." 

Subfamily  FuLiGULiN-s: :  Sea'  Ducks. 

FDLIGULA  MAEILA,  (Linn.)  Steph. 
reater  Scaup  Duck ;  Big  Black-head ;  Blue-bill ;  Broad>blll ;  Shuffler* 

maHlay  Linn.,  Svsfr.  Nat.  i,  1766,  196.— Gm.,  i,  1788, 599.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 
85:$.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  248.— Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  1815,  562.— Leach, 
Cat.  1815,  39.— ViEiLL.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1816,  127;  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823, 
152.— LiCHT.,  Verz.  1823,  85.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1835,  865;  iv,  840,  545.— Schl., 
Rev.  Crit.  1844,  120.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844,  84,  pi.  311.— IWiLS.,  Am.  Om. 
viii,  1814,  84,  pi.  69,  f.  3  (may  rather  be  tbe  next  specieft). 

«/a  marila,  Stkph.,  Gen  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824, 198.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828, 292:  List,  1838, 
58.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 453  (includes  o^nw').— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 
437  (includes  o^fiia).— Jen.,  Man.  1835, 243.— Eyt.,  Mou.  Anat.  1838, 156.-«-Vio., 
Zool.  Beech.  Voy.  18:J9,  — .— Keys.  &,  Blas.,  Wirb.Eur.  1840, 87.— Selys-L.,  Fn. 
Belg.  1842, 145.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 188.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  355,  pi. 
496  (not  of  vi,  1843,  316,  pi.  397,  nor  of  bis  earlier  works).— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 
321.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 323.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  143 ;  Gen. 
of  B.  iii,  1849, 621 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 199.— Degl.,  Orn.  Ear.  ii,  1849, 453.— Cass., 
Orn.  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  1858, 343.— Swinh.,  Ibis,  1860,  67 ;  1863,  324.— Reinh., 
Ibis,  iii,  1861,  13.— Jerd.,  B.  India,  iii,  1864,  814.— SCHL.,  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865, 
26.— DEGL.-GERBE,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  536.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  280. 

M  marila,  Flem.,  Br.  Anim.  122. 

fa  mania,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  564.— Bkehm,  V.  D.  912.— Bp.,  List  B.  Eur.  1842. 

marila,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  791.— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  ( Babamas).— Coop. 
&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1800,  258.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Blak.,  Ibis, 
1863, 147.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 43.— Brown,  Ibis,  1868, 426.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  298.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  183  (Kansas  and 
Utah).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11. 

frtnata,  Sparrm.,  Mus.  Carls.  1786,  pi.  38. 

lafirenataf  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  xlii,  1856. 

ula  gwMriy  Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  Birds,  58.— Jard.,  Br.  Birds,  iv,  138,  pL  5. 

5. — ^The  whole  of  North  America.    Greenland.    Europe.    Asia, 
t  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

frequently  saw  Black  heads   in  Dakota  and  Montana,  especially 

Dg  the  migrations,  but  whether  this  species  was  with  the  sncceeding 

not  determined.    It  is  abundant  in  summer  in  Alaska,  where  Mr. 

procured  eggs,  early  in  June,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.    The  nest 

"  very  rude,  a  mere  excavation  with  a  few  sticks  about  if 

FULIGULA  AFFINIS,  Eyton. 
Lesser  Seaup  Duck;  Little  Black-head;  Bloe-blll;  Broad-bilU 

^B  mania,  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  No.  44." 

ulamarila,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  226;  v,  1839,  614;  pi.  229;  Syn.  1839,286; 
B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  316,  pi.  397. 

Mia  affinia,  Ett.,  Monog.  Auat.  1838, 157.— GossB,  B.  JaoL  1847,  p.  — . — Turns.,  B. 
B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  36.-COUE8,  Key,  1872,  289. 

to  afinis,  Bp.,  Comptes  Rondos,  xlii,  1856. 

;  a#Ri«,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  791.— Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  231  (Gnatemala).— Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  ix,  1869, 143  (Costa  Rica) ;  210 (Yucatan).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 43  (Texas).— 
8alv.,  p.  Z.  8.  1870,  219  (Veragua).- Newt.,  ibid.  1867,  167  (egg).— Dall  <& 
Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  298  (Yukon,  breeding).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric. 
Rep.  1860,  No.  250.— Coues  <fe  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  417.— Boardm.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  iv,  18{)2,  129.— Vehr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 159.— Allen,  ibid,  iv, 
1864, 88.- Coles,  ibid,  v,  1868,  299.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  — .— Couks,  Pr. 
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Boat.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 129.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1G71,  363  (iDclndee  the  pre- 
ceding).—Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  148.— Coues,  l^r.  Phila,  Acad.  1871, 37.— Aikex, 
Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  210.— Snow,  B.  Kane.  1873,  11. 

Fuligula  Manloidea,  ViG.,  Zool.  Voy.  Blossom,  1839,  31. 

Fuligula  minorj  Gut.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  323.— Bell,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1842, 141. 

Hah. — The  whole  of  North  America,  aud  south  to  Guatemala  iu  winter.  Breeds  in 
high  latitudes  aud  southward  at  least  to  the  Uuited  States  border.  Part  of  the  West 
Indies. 

Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditious. 

Authors  are  at  variaDce  concerning  tbe  relationship  of  the  bird  to  the 
preceding,  and  the  question  is  not  yet  settled.  For  myself,  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  keep  the  two  apart,  notwithstanding  their  very  close  reewn- 
blance,  and  admitting  the  probability  that  intermediate  examples  may 
be  lound.  There  appears  to  be  something  different  iu  their  range,  the 
F.  offinu  being  the  more  southerly.  Not  that  it  does  not,  in  the  breed- 
ing season,  reach  as  high  latitudes  as  the  other,  but  that  its  autamnal 
movement  is  pushed  to  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  where 
the  true  F,  marila  is  not  recorded  as  occurring.  It  is  improbable  tbat 
two  viirieties,  if  they  be  really  such,  should  preserve  this  difference. 
Good  observers  have  also  noted  some  differences  in  habits  and  resorts, 
and  gunners,  practically  very  familiar  with  both  birds,  recognize  a  dis- 
tinction. The  Lesser  Black  head  seems  to  be  more  generally  distribaUd 
in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  than  the  other,  and  probably  most 
of  the  '*  Scaups"  from  such  regions  are  of  this  kmd.  All  of  the 
numerous  Scamps  that  I  found  breeding  along  the  Upper  Missoari  and 
Milk  River  appeared  to  be  of  this  si>ecies,  as  were  the  several  specimens 
examined.  In  some  places  they  seemed  more  abundant  than  any  other 
species  and  they  were  the  principal  representatives  of  the  FuliguliMtj 
the  Buifle-head  itself  not  excepted. 

FULIGULA  COLLARIS,  (Donov.)  Bp. 
Ring-necked  Dock. 

Avas  coUariSf  Doxov.,  Br.  Birds,  vi,  pi.  147  (Englnnd). 

Fuligula  collarig,  Bp.,  List  Enr.  Birds,  1842.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mas;  1844, 142;  Gen.  of 
B.  iii,  1849,  621;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  199.— Llas.,  List  B.  Ear.  18G2,  21  (Eoglaml 
quotes  I)e  Selys,  Mem.  Liege,  iv,  9).— Scm.,  M.  P.  B.  vui,  1866,  26.-DB01. 
Gerbe,  Orn.  Enr.  1867, 5:^.— Turxb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 36.— Coues,  Key,  1872, iW 

Fulix  collaris,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  792;  Mex.  Bound.  Snrv.  1859,  Birds,  «7.-BRT.,Pr 
Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  186^.— Verr.,  Pr.  £«.  ln^ 
iii,  1862,  153.— CoUE8,i&iUv,  1868,299.— Salv.,  Ibis,  11,1860,277  (GoatenttU)-- 
1JRE88.,  iWd.  1866, 43  (Texas).— Blak.,  Hid,  186:j,  148.— Brown,  ibid.  1868, 42&-- 
GuNDL.,  Av.  Cub.  1866, 390.— Stev.,  U.  S.  (Jeol.  Surv.Ter.  1870, 466.— AiKiN.  Vr. 
Best.  SiKJ.  XV,  1872,  210  (Colorado).— TiiiPPK,  ibid.  241  (Iowa).— SNOW,RKtf» 
1873,  11 ;  and  of  most  United  States  wiiters. 

Marila  collaris^  Bp.,  Compt^  Rendus,  1856,  651. 

Anas  fuligula,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1H14,  66,  pi.  67,  f.  5  (not  of  Xiwnariw).— Tkmm.,  Mtf  • 
ii,  18:^5,  873 ;  iv,  1840,  549. 

Anas  {Fuligula)  rufitorquesj  Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1824,  381. 

Anas  rufitorquttSy  OitD,  ed.  Wils.  viii,  1825,  61.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 119. 

Fuligula  rujitorquesy  Bp.,  8yn.  1828,  393;  Lint,  ia38,  5a— 8w.  &  Rich.,  P.  B.  A.  »» 
1831,  454.— NuTT.,  Mau.  ii,  1834,  439.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  859,  pi.  »4; 
Syn.  1839,  287;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,320,].!.  398.— Eyt.,  Men.  Anat.  1838, 158^-^' 
B.  L.  I.  1844,  324.— Df.Kay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  325.— GosSB,  B.  Jam.  1847, 406.- 
Lkmb.,  Av.  Cub.  1850, 117.— Cass.,  Om.  U.  S.  ExpL  Exped.  1858, 343.— Ma^O** 
J.  f.  O.  1859,  176. 

Hah. — The  whole  of  North  America,  breeding  far  north,  wintering  in  tbe  Uoit* 
States  and  beyond.    South  to  Gnutumala.    Cuba.    Jamaica.    Accidental  in  Europe 
Not  obtained  by  either  of  the  earlier  Ex^^editions. 
ZaUr  Ex^tediiions, — 61116,  Green  Klwr,  V/yoming. 
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FULIGULA  FERINA  var.  AMERICAKA,  (Eyt.)  Coues. 

American  Pochard;  Red-head* 

ferina,  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1814,  nO,  pi.  70,  f.  6.— Dough.,  Cab.  N.  H.  ii,  1832. 

40.    (Not  of  European  writers.) 
{Fallgula)  ferina,  Hp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  270. 
mlajenna,  Bp.,  Syu.  1828,  392.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  452.— Nutt.,  Man. 

ii,  1834,  434.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 198;  pi.  322;  Syn.  1839, 287  ;  B.  Am.  vi, 

1843,  311,  pi.  39o.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  320. 
ca/eHita,  Woodii.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  104. 
faferina  var.  americanay  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  183. 
^ulaferina  var.  americana,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  289. 

ya  erythrocephdia,  Bp.,  List,  la'W,  58.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  103. 
Ml  enfthrocephala,  Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  70. 
mla  americana,  Eyt.,  Monog.  Anat.  J 838,  luf).— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847. — Turns.,  B. 

E.  Pa.  1869,  36.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  175. 
oa  amerioana.  Gray,  Geo.  of  B.  iii,  1849. 
fa  americanaj  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  1856.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 793 ;  and  of  most  late 

United  States  writers. 

id. — Whole  of  North  America,  but  more  particularly  Eastern  North  America. 
Is  in  the  Fur  Countries.    Bahamas  {Bryant), 

LUt  of  specimens. 
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%  obtained  by  Lieuteoant  Warren's  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

FULIGULA  VALLISNEEIA,  (Wils.)  Steph. 

Canyas-back  Duck. 

f  vailisneriay  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  103,  pi.  7,  f.  3.— Dough.,  Cab.  N.  H.  ii, 
1832,  36,  pi.  4. 

/»2a  t7a//wneria,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii.  pt.  ii,  1824,  196.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 
392.— Sw.  &  Rich,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 4.'>1.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 430.— EvT.,  Mon. 
Anat.  1838.-  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 1 ;  pi.  301 ;  Svu.  18:19,285 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1 843, 
299,  pi.  396.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1.  1844,  318.— DkKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  321.— ScHL, 
M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865, 25.— Tuunb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  36.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  290. 

IfaraUisneria,  Boie,  Isis,  1826,  980.— Bp.,  List,  183.S,  58:  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  651.— 
Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.,  vi,  1857,  103.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  794.— Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  W^ash.  Ter.  1860,  258.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  Apr.  1802.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1802, 
10;  1863, 148.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  43  (Texab).— Salv.,  ibid.  1866,  198  (Guate- 
mala).—Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  426.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  298 
(Alasiia).- Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  210.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11 ;  aud 
of  most  late  writers. 

oa  vaUisnena,  Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,43;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 621.— Woodh., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  104.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  70. 

oneUa  vallisneriaj  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1868.  793  (in  text). 

valUtmeriana,  Sadine,  App.  Fraukl.  Jour.  699. 

b, — The  whole  of  North  America.     Breeds  from  the  Northern  States  northward. 
«rB  from  the  Middle  States  southward  to  Guatemala, 
t  procored  by  the  Expeditions. 

>me  persons  experience  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  tbe 
va«-back  and  Ited-head,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  this,  at  least 
IB  case  of  males.  In  the  Redhead,  the  whole  bead  is  clear  chest- 
red,  with  coppery  or  bronzy  reflections,  and  the  bill  is  clear  pale 
'ish-blae,  with  a  dark  tip.  In  the  Canvas-back,  nearly  all  the  head 
bseored  with  blackish-brown,  and  the  bill  is  dusky  throughout. 
re  is  also  a  marked  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  head  aud  bill ;  in 
Eled-head,  the  hea<l  in  puffy  and  globose,  sloping  abruptly  down  to 
liaseof  the  bill;  in  the  Canviisback,  the  head  is  longer  aud  uiir- 
!r,  and  slopes  gnidually  down  to  the  bill,  which  rises  high  on  the 
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forehead.  These  distinctions  of  form  hold  with  the  females,  tbough 
less  evident  in  that  sex.  In  the  Ganvas-back,  moreover,  the  back  has 
much  more  light  than  dark  color,  instead  of  an  equal  amount  or  less, 
the  fine  black  lines  being  very  narrow  and  mostly  broken  up  into  minute 
dots. 

The  Canvas-back  does  not  appear  to  nest  anywhere  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but  does  so  in  the  West.  I  found  younglings,  unable  to  fly,  in 
July,  on  Turtle  Mountains,  latitude  49^,  and  others  attest  its  breeding 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  even  further  south,  and  in  Upper  California. 
Dr.  Newberry  states  :  *' During  the  summer  we  found  them  more  numer- 
ous than  any  other  Ducks  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  In  those  solitudes  they  nest  and  rear  their  young,  as  we 
frequently  saw  broods  there,  though  the  period  of  incubation  had 
passed."  The  breeding  range  extends  from  these  regions  very  far 
North;  Mr.  Dall  found  Canvas-backs  breeding  in  abundance  on  the 
Yukon.  In  most  of  the  Missouri  region,  the  Canvas-back  is  not  so  com- 
mon as  the  Eed-head ;  still  it  is  found  throughout,  in  suitable  places. 

BUCEPHALA  CLANGULA,  (Linn.)  Cones. 
Golden-eye ;  Whistle-wing ;  Garrot. 

Anas  dangula,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  201.— Scop.,  Bemerk.  1770,  64.— Forst.,  Pfcfl. 
Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  365,  417.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  523.— Lath.,  Ind.  Ore.  u, 
1790,  867.— III.,  Prod.  1811,  276.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  62,  pi.  67,1  a- 
Temm.,  Man.  1815, 566.— Leach,  Cat.  1816, 37.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'HwtNit 
V,  1H16,  117;  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823,  13^.-.DouGn.,  Cab.  N.  H.  i,  1830,  110,  pl.lO.- 
Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1835,  870 ;  iv,  1840,  555.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844,  162,  pi.  316.- 
Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 118 ;  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  20.-Swinh.,  Ibis,  1863, 32i 

Clapgula  dangula^  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  564. 

Glaucion  clanguhj  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Enr.Tbierw.  1829, 53.— Keys.  &  Bla8.,  Wirb.  1840,96. 

Fuligula  dangula,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  393.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 441.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ir, 
1838,  318,  pi.  342 ;  Syn.  1839,  292 ;  B.  A.  vi,  1843,  :i62,  pi.  406  (includes  iiW- 
tea).— GiR.,  B.  L.  1, 1844,  .'^34.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eiir.  ii,  1849,  443.— Maxim.,  J.tO. 
vii,  1859,  178.— TuuNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  86.— FiNSCH,  Abb.  Nat  iii,  1872, 66. 

Bucephala  clanguUi,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  290. 

Anas  glaucioriy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  201.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  525.— Lath.,  Ini 
Orn.  ii,  1790, 868. 

Clangula  glaucion,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  58.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mas.  1844,  140 ;  G«n.  of  B.  iii, 
1849,  622 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  202 ;  Hand-list,  No.  — . 

Ana8  peregrina,  S.  G.  Gmelin.    (Gray,) 

Anashyemaliit,  Pall., Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  270. 

Clangula  vulgaris^  Flem.,  Br.  An.  120.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 456.— Sw.,  Cla«L 
B.  ii,  1837,  369.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838. 

Clangula  chrysophthalmuB,  Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  182,  pi.  56. — Jen.,  Han.  \^ 
246.— Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  183. 

Clangula  americana,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  58  ;  Compt.  Rend.  1856. — Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat  IfiSS.- 
Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  622.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 104.  ^ 

Bucephala  americana,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  796.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  l^ 
259.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  Apr.  1862.— Verr.,  Pt.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 153.-CoCi8. 
ibid,  V,  1868,  200.-Blak.,  Ibis,  1862, 10 ;  1863, 148.— Brown,  Ibis,  1868, 436. 

Clangula  leucomelas,  peregrina^  glaucion^  Brehm,  V.  D.  927,  929,  929. 

Hah. — All  of  Nortb  America.    Cuba.    Europe. 
Not  obtained  by  any  of  tbe  Expeditions. 

I  have  not  myself  observed  the  Golden-eye  in  any  portion  of  the  Mis- 
souri region,  nor  was  it  brought  in  by  any  of  the  Expeditions;  aod  ^® 
may  conclude  that  it  is  rare  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  its  little 
congener,  the  B,  alheola^  is  very  common.  This  Duck  is  only  known  to 
breed  far  to  the  North.  Mr.  Dall  records  its  early  arrival  on  the  Yukon 
in  the  beginning  of  May ;  it  is  common  there,  and  the  eggs  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Pastolik  Marshes. 
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BUCEPHALA  ISLANDICA,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Barrow's  Golden-eye;  Rocky  Moontaln  Garrot. 

Ulandtcoy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  541.— Lath.,  lud.  On.  ii,  1790,  871 .— Vieill., 

Nouv.  Diot.  d'Hist.  Nat.  v,  1816,  121;  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823,  133.— Naum.,  V.  D. 

xii.  1842,  186,  pi.  317. 
miaUlandica,  Bp.,  List  B.  Eur.  1842;  Compt.  Kend.  1856,  651.— Gray,  List  B.  Br. 

Mu8. 1844, 145 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  622.— Rrinh.,  Ibi8,iii,  1861, 14  (Greenland, 

breeding).— Degl.-Gerbr,  Cm.  Eur.  18(>7,  544. 
ihaU  Ulandicaj  Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  796.— Elliot,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  Jan.  1862 

(critical) ;  B.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  46.— Boardm.,  Pr.  BoHt.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  129  (Maine).— 

Blak,  Ibis,  1863,  148.— CoUES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 300  (New  England ).-'.DALr. 

&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  298  (Sitka  and  the  Yukon).— CouES,  Key,  290. 
i7a  islandica,  SciiL.,  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865, 121.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  ltf72  (Alaska). 
ulabarrovH,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1>^1,  456,  pi.  70.— Sw.,  An.  in  Menag.  1838, 

271.— Bp.,  List.  1838,  58.— Eyt.,  Mou.  Anat.  1838,  165. 
Ua  6arroi?a,NuTT.<Man.  ii,  1834,  444.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  1842, 146.— Degl.,  Om. 

Eur.  ii,  1849,  446.— Preyeb,  Reise,  1862, 409.— Bree,  B.  Eur.  iv,  1863,  164. 
ula  scapularU  ,  Brehm,  Vug.  Deutscbl.  1831,  931. 
ila  clangula,  var.,  Aui>.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  105,  pi.  403  ;  Syn.  1839,  292  (in  part); 

B.  A.  vii,  1843,  '3G2  (in  part;  describes  the  species  as  supposed  summer  plumag& 

of  B,  clatigtila), 

h. — ^North  America,  northerly ;  south  to  New  York  and  Utah.    Greenland.    Ice- 
Europe  (Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  380 ;  Naum.,  pi.  317).    Probably  breeds  in  the  Rocky 
itains  of  the  United  States. 
^  procured  by  the  Expeditions. 

irrow's  Golden-eye,  upon  wliich  some  doubt  has  been  cast  by  ray- 
amoug  otbers,  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  a  valid  species;  the 
rences  pointed  out  in  the  Key,  and  in  other  works  above  cited,  being 
irently  constant  as  well  as  appreciable,  and  there  being,  moreover, 
lin  anatomical  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  of  which  I  have 
lately  become  aware.     Originally  described  in  1788,  and  subse- 
itly  renamed  and  figured  in  1831,  the  species  was  ignored  by  Audu- 
who  mistook  it  for  the  summer  plumage  of  the  common  Golden- 
It  is  the  most  northerly  species  of  the  genus,  having  apparently 
XMimpolar  distribution,  breeding  only  (!)in  high  latitudes,  andpene- 
Ing  but  a  limited  distance  south  in  winter.    Its  claim  to  a  place  in 
present  connection  rests  upon  its  occurrence  in  the  Kocky  Moun- 
8,  and  as  far  south  as  Utah,  where  it  was  lately  procured  by  Mr.  H. 
Henshaw.    On  the  Eastern  Coast  it  occurs  as  far  south,  in  winter, 
few  York. 

BUCEPHALA  ALBEOLA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Buffle-head ;  Bntter-ball ;  Dipper ;  Spirit  Duck. 

idUmla,  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  199.-Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  383,  416.— 
Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  517.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  866.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn. 
viii,  1814,  51,  pi.  62,  f.  2,  3.— SciiL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 119. 

nilaalbeola,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  394.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  445.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv, 
1838,  217  ;  pi.  2C5  ;  Syn.  1839,  293 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  :J69,  pi.  408.— GiK.,  B.  L.  I. 
1844,  335— DkKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  329.— Sciil..  M.  Pays-Bas,  viii,  1865,  22. 

gula  alheola,  Stepii.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  184.— BoiE,  Isis,  1836,  980.— Sw.  & 
Rich., F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831 ,  458.— Jkn.,  Man.  1835, 246.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838, 164.— 
Bp.,  List,  1838,  58.— Vio.,  Zool.  Beech.  Voy.  1H39,  32.— Giiay,  List  B.  Br.  Mns. 
1844,  144  ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 622;  List  Br.*B.  1863, 203.— Bd.,  Stansbary's  Rep. 
1852,  324.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 104.— MuKR.,  Ed.  N.  Phil.  .Tonrn.  1859, 
230.— Heekm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  70.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  1861, 14.— Degl.- 
Gerbe,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  545.— Newt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  57  (egg). —Hart.,  Man. 
Br.  Birds,  1872,  161  (Great  Britain). 

TSUuOa  albcola,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  797.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
259.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  44  (Texas).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Ac.  1866, 99  (Arizona).— 
Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  298  (Alaska,  breeding).— JStev.,  U.  S. 
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Gecl.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming).--AiKEN,  Pr.  Boat.  8oc.  xv,  1872,  210 
(Colorado).— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  290.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11;  andofmoftt 

Anas  hucephala,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766.  200  (  ^  ).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  521. 
Ana»  rustiva,  LiNxV.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  201  (  $  ).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  524. 

Hab. — North  America.    Mexico.   Cuba  (Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  230).   Greenland.  Accidental 
in  England  (Hakt.,  L  c,  several  instances). 
Not  procuretl  by  tbe  earlier  Expeditions. 
Later  Expeditions.'— GlllSf  Fort  Sanders,  Wyoming. 

I  bave  reason  to  believe  that  this  Duck,  not  hitherto  reported  as 
breeding  in  the  United  States,  nests  in  Northern  Dakota,  as  it  certainly 
does  in  the  same  latitude  in  Montana,  along  Milk  Eiver  and  its  triba- 
taries.  I  found  very  young  birds,  in  July,  about  Turtle  Mountain,  on 
the  boundary  line,  but  they  were  all  able  to  fly,  and  may  have  been 
hatehed  a  little  further  north.  In  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  the 
species  is  very  abundant  on  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  much  as  else- 
where in  suitable  places  throughout  the  United  States.  Some  indi- 
viduals reach  Mexico  and  Cuba ;  further  south  than  this  I  have  no 
records. 

Tbe  Buffle-head  is  not  often  seen  in  the  United  States,  except  from  fall 
to  spring;  as  it  usually  retires  to  high  latitudes  to  breed,  as  along  the 
rukon  and  elsewhere  in  boreal  America,  its  nidiflcation  is  couseqaently 
not  generally  known.  A  set  of  fourteen  eggs  taken,  the  accompanyiDg 
label  states,  from  a  feathery  nest  in  a  dead  poplar,  some  distance  from 
the  ground,  furnishes  the  following  description :  Shape,  perfectly  ellip- 
soidal ;  size,  slightly  over  2  inches  in  length  by  1 J  in  breadth  ;  color,  a 
peculiar  tint,  just  between  rich  creamy-white  and  grayish-olive,  unva- 
ried by  markings.  Other  eggs  ai^  described  as  being  about  If  long  by 
IJ  broad,  and  buff-colored. 

HISTRIONICUS  TORQUATUS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Harlequin  Duck. 

Anas  histrionica,  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  204.--Fom8T.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  ^ 
411).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  178rt,  5:M.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  li,  1790, 849.— BkOxx.,  Orn. 
Bor.  1764,  84.— Pall.,  Zoo^.  R.  A.  ii,  1811, 273.— WiLS.,  Am.  Oni.  viii,  mi,  1^, 
pi.  72,  f.  4.— Temm.,  Muu.  1815,  574  ;  ii,  1835,  878 ;  iv,  J 840,  549.— Naum.,  V.D. 
xii,  1844,  199,  pi.  318.— ScriL.,  Rev.  Crit.  119.— SwiNH.,  Ibis,  1863,  324. 

Anas  (FitlifjuUi)  histrioinca^  Br.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  277. 

FnUqnUi  {ClanguJa)  histrioniea,  Bp.,  Syii.  1828,  394.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  448. 

FnUgula  hiffrionica,  AuD.,  Oru.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 612  ;  v,  18:^9, 617  ;  Svn.  1839, 294 ;  R  Am. 
vi,  1H43,  374,  pi.  409.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Bolg.  1842,  147.— DkKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii, 
1844,  331.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  336.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  45L— ScUL,  >!• 
Pays-Bsis,  viii,  1865.  23. 

CosmoncHHu  hiHtriomca,  Kaup,  8k.  Ent.  Eur.  Th.  1829,  40. 

Clangula  histnonica,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  564. — Stepil.  Gon.  Zool.  xii.  1824,  180,  plS*'" 
Flem.,  Br.  Anim.  120.— Jex.,  Man.  Br.  Vert.  246.— Sw.  «fe  Ricu.,  F.B.A-11. 
1831,  459.— Eyt.,  Mod.  Auat.  1838,  103.— Macoil.,  Man.  ii,  184.— Gbay,  Geo.  of 
B.  iii,  1869,  622.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  58.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  18(U,  14  (Greeuland). 

Harelda  h'mtrionica,  Keys.  &  Bl.vs.,  VVirb.  Eur.  1840,  87. — Bp.,  List  Eur.  Birds,  i^" 
F1N.SC11,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  67  (Alaska). 

Phylai'onrtta  hiHtrionicaj  Brandt,  Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vi,  1849,  9. 

Bncephdla  (Histriouicns)  histi-ionica,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  87,  No.  10700. 

Histrioiiicuti  torqnatus,  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  xliii,  1856. — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 798.— CouP. 
&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 260.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,No.«56.' 
Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  18<)2.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  18&,  158.— Dall  &  Ban^*;' 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869,  298  (Yukon,  breeding).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  80c.  ix,loWj 
130  (breeding,  rarely,  in  Bay  of  Fundy).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,*^ 
(Now  England).— L.iWR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  297.— Turnb.,  B.  R  PJ- 
1868,  46  (very  rare).- Coles,  Kev,  1872,  291.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lvc N.  Y. x,  1"*' 
390  (Lake  Michigan).— CouES,  Am.  Nat.  1874  (breeding  in  Rocky  MoontaiM 
of  the  United  States). 
Jnas  minuta,  LiNN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  i7^,*^4  (^<^  V 
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k. — ^Nortli  America,  northerly  and  chiefly  coastwise.    South  in  winter  to  the  Mid- 
wtes  and  California.    Rocky  Mountains  of  tho  United  States,  breeding. 

List  of  specimens. 


9 
7 


Mount.  Stream. 
do 


9 


May  31,  1860 
May  31,  1860 


F.  V.  Hayden 

«  *  •  •   «    UlU     •  ■  •  «   •   a 


17.50 
25.50 


25.50 
25.50 


7.50 
7.50 


lis  species  is  included  on  the  strength  of  the  above-named  apeci- 
1 5  it  is  doubtless  of  rare  occurrence,  being  chiefly  a  maritime  and 
>  northerly  bird.  In  the  female  was  found  an  egg  nearly  ready  for 
ision.  It  breeds  in  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United 
BB.  In  August,  1874. 1  fdund  broods,  still  unable  to  fly,  swimming 
.6  clear  streams  whicn  empty  into  Chief  Mountain  Lake. 

eial  of  the  maritime  and  horeal  species  have  occurred  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
be  hereafter  added  to  the  Missouri  region.  These,  with  the  other  FuUguUnw  of 
I  America,  are  as  follows : 

U>A  GLACIALIS,  (LtnnoBus)  Leach, 

gladaUs,  Linn.,  Syst  Nat.  i,  1766,  203.— Forst.,  Linn.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772, 418.— Gm., 
Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  529.— Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  864.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii, 
1811,276.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814, 93, 96,  pi.  70.— Vieill.,  Ene.  Meth.  i,  l!;23, 
129.— Light.,  Vera,  i,  1823, 85.— Temm.,  Man.  i,  1815, 558 ;  ii,  1835, 860 ;  iv,  1840, 
553.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844,  210,  pi.  319.— Schl..  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 117. 

(Fuligula)  glucialis,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  275. 

^ula  glacialisy  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  569.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828,  121.— Breum,  Y.  D.  937. 

pM  glacialiSf  Buehm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  840. 

neUa  glacialiSj  IC\UP,  8k.  Ent.  Eur.  Thicrw.  1829,  66. 

Ida  glaciallsj  "  Leach."- Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  175,  pi.  58.— Sw.  &. 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 460.— Jen.,  Man.  1835, 247.— E\t.,  Mon.  1838, 162. -Sw., 
Clafisif.  B.  ii,  1837,  369.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  59.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1844, 
87.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  145;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  622;  List  Br.  B. 
1863,  203.— REiCfL,  Syst.  Av.  viii,  ia^>2.— Bp.,  Comp.  Rend.  1856.— Newd.,  P.  R. 
R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  104.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  800.— MuRR.,  Edinb.  N.  Phil.  Jouru. 
1859,  230.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wa«h.  Ter.  1860,  201.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  ISM, 
14. — Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  Apr.  1862. — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  iii,  1862, 153. — Boardm., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  139.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1863,  149.— Newt.,  Ibis,  180)5,  515.— 
Degi^-Gerbe,  Orn.  Eur.  1867,  549.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 206.— Cari's, 
Hand-buch  Zool.  i,  1868,  3r)2.— Browx,  Ibis,  18G8,  42(>.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  298.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  67.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 
291.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  1874,  390  (Lake  Michigan). 

'ttZa  {Clangula)  gJa<:iali8,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  395. 

ula  (Harelda)  glacialis,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  453. — Brandt,  M.  Ac.  St.  Petersb.  vi.  1810,  H". 

mla  glacialiSj  AuD.,  Orn  Biog.  Iv,  18:J8,  403,  pi.  312;  Syn.  1839,295;  B.  Am.  vi, 
1843,  379,  pi.  410.— Selys-L.,  Fu.  Belg.  i,  1842, 146.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844, 
328.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  337.— Degl.,  Oru.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  447.— Schl.,  Mus. 
Pays-Bas,  viii,  1865,  23. 

onessa  glacialiSy  Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  186. 

hifemahsy  Linn.,  Fu.  Succ.  44.— Scop.,  Bemerk.  1770, 66.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 529. 

fiUa  laemalis^  Brehm,  Yog.  DeutschL  933. 

miclonia,  Bodd.    (Gray.) 

leucooephalus,  Bechst.    {Gray,) 

hrachyrhynchuSj  Beseke.     (Gray,) 

pda  faheriy  ntegaurosj  mmsica,  hravhyrhynchas^  Brehm,  V.  D.  935,  936,  937,  938. 

\b. — ^Northern  Hemisphere.    Chiefly  maritime.    Also  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
rroLJEMUS  LABRADORius,  {GmoUn)  Gray, 

Xabradoray  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 587. — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn,  ii,  1790, 859. — Wils.,  Ara. 

Om.  viii,  1814,  91,  pi.  69.— Vieill.,  N.  D.  v,  1816,  132;  Euc.  Meth.  i,  1823,  l;j2. 
(Fuligula)  lahradora,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1835,  No.  276. 
mlcL  Xabradoray  Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  391.— Nurr.,  Man.  ii,  18.34,  428. — AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv, 

1838,  271,  pi.  332  ;  Svn.  181^9,  288  ;  B.  Am.  vk>  1843,  329,  pi.  400.— DkKay,  N.  Y. 

Zool.  ii,  1844,  326. -GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  :J87.— Schl.,  Mue.  P.-Bas,  viii,  18()5,  19. 
^dtMpis  labradora,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  121. 
ptorhynchuif  labraJdorins,  Eyt.,  Monug.  1838,  151. — Bp.,  List,  1838,  58. 
^AoloEmus  labradoriusy  Gray,  List  Gen.  of  B.  1840;  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844^  141  v  O^^vi. 

of  B.  iu,  1849, 623.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852, 8.— lip.,  Com^X.  \XAiU^i.^^\».  V-:^^ 
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651.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  803.— CouKS,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phil.  1861,  239.— Vebr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 158.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  200.— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  .J7 
(rare). — Coues,  Key,  1872,  291. 

Hah. — Xurtheastem  coast  of  North  America,  rarely  soath  to  New  Jersey. 

SOMATKRIA  STELLERI,  {Palh)  Jard, 

Anas  stelleri,  Pall.,  Spic.  Zool.  vi,  1765,  35,  pi.  5;  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811, 208.— Gm.,  Syst 

Nat.  i,  1788, 518.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 116.— Swinh.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863, 324  (China). 
Clanguhi  stelUH,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  564.— Macgil.,  Man.  Cm.  ii,  1842,  183. 
FuUgnJa  (Clangula)  stelleri,  Bp.,  8yn.  1828,  394. 
FuUifula  (Macropun)  stelleri,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  451. 
Fuligula  (rolyaticta)  stelleriy  Brandt,  Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petersh.  vi,  1849,  7. 
FuUguJa  stelleri,  Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1869,  469. 
Folysticta  stcllerij  Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  .58 ;  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  150.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,801.- 

Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  i.  1869,  299. 
Eniconetta  HtcUeri,  Gray,  List  Gen.  of  B.  1840,  95 :  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  624;  List  Br.  R 

1863,  204.— DEGL.-GERBE,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  553. 
Heniconetta  atelleri,  AG.,  Ind.  Univ.  1846,  178. 
HareJda  sUllerij  Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  87. 
Somateria  stelleH,  Jard.,  Br.  B.  iv,  173.— Newt.,  P.  Z.  8. 1661,  400  (eggs).— Dress.,  R 

Eur.  pt.  — ,  pi.  — .—Coues,  Key,  1872,  291 ;  Elliott's  Pry bilov  Islands,  App.- 
Anaa  dispar,  Sparrm.,  Mus.  Carls.  1786,  pis.  7,  8.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  535.— Lath., 

Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  866.— Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823, 145.— Temm.,  Man.  i?,  1840, 

547.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844,  240,  pi.  320. 
FuUgttJa  dispar,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  206.— Jen.,  Man.  183,5,  243.-ArD., 

Om.  BioR.  V,  1839,  253,  pi.  430  ;  Syn.  1839,  293;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  368,  pi.  407.- 

DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 334.— Schl.,  Mus.  Pavs-Bas,  viii,  1865, 15. 
SieVeria  diapar,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  57  ;  Compt.  Rend.  Sept.  1856,  650. 
Anas  occidua,  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.  pi.  34. — Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1828, 130. 
(?)  JMrt«  heringii,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  508. 

Hah. — Arctic  and  hi(rh  northern  coasts  of  both  hemispheres. 

Somatekia  FI8CHEKI,  {Brandt)  Coues. 

Fuligula  {Lamprotieita)  flscheriy  Brandt,  Mem.  Ac.  St.  Peter,  vi,  1849,  6, 10, 14,  pi.  l,f.  1-4. 
Lampronetta  fischcri,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  803.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pt.  v,  pL  47.— Diix4 

Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  299. 
Arctovetia  fischeri,  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  212,  pi.  108. 
Somateria  fischeriy  CouES,  Key,  187'^,  292. 

Hah. — Northwest  coast. 
Somateria  mollissima  var.(?)  dresseri,  Sharpe. 
a.(?)  mollissima. 

Anas  mollissima,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  198.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  514.— Lath.,  Ind. 

Om.  ii,  1790,  845.— Licht.,  Verz.  1823,  85.- Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'HistNatv, 

1816,  112.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  549;  ii,  1835,848;  iv,  1840,  541.— Naum.,  V.  D. 

xii,  1844,  252,  pis.  321,  :^22.— Scm..,  Ois.  Enr.  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  116. 
Somateria  mollissima,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  J>64.— Steph.,  (Jen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824, 2W,  pL 

60.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  227.— Rw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  368.— Bp.,  List,  1838,57; 

Comptes  Rend.  1856.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 177.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mas.  1844, 

141 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  624  ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  205.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1^ 

viii.— (t)MALMG.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  214.— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  515.— Degl.-Gbbbe, 

Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  555 ;  and  of  authors  generally. 
Anser  mollissimuSy  Vieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  i,  1823, 119. 
Platypus  mollissimus,  Brehm,  Eur.  Vug.  1823,  809. 
Fuligula  molUssimay  Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842,  143.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849, 463.- 

SciiL.,  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  14. 
Anas  cuthbertiy  Paix.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  235. 
Somateria  st.  cuthherti,  Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  58 ;  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  149. 
-Iwx^r /a«M//iMo«iij?,  Leacii,  Cat.  1816,  37.    {Gray.) 
(i) Somateria  thilensis,  Malmg.,  Kongl.  Vet.  Ak.  Ofv.  1864,  380;  J.  f.  0. 1865,  396(Spit2- 

hergen). 
Somateria  ddnica,  noneegica,  platyuros,  faroensis,viegauros,  islandicaf  horealiAy  IcisleriyP^^*' 

frons,  Brehm,  V.  D.  890,  891,  892,  893,  894,  895,  896,  897. 
l).(?)  dresseri. 

Anas  mollisHima.WiJJS.,  Am.  Om.  Tiii,  1814,  122,  pi.  71. 

Anas  {Fuligula)  mollissima,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  244.  _. 

Fuligula  {Somatena)  mollissima,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  388.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 407.-BRANW, 

Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petersb.  vi,  1849,  5.  ^- 

I'uIiffuJa mollissima, k\:T>.,Or[i.  B\og.\\\,  \«'35,344-,  v,  1839,  611 ;  pL246;  Syn.  183%^V 
B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 349,  p\.40o.—l>¥.KfLY,^.X,^«>\.\v,\$M.,^3SL-GiB.,B.L.A-*^^- 
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materia  moUisnma.Bp,^  List,  1838,  57.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  809.— Rein.,  Ibis,  iii,  14.— 
ConKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 239.— Buv.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soo.  viii,  1861, 66.-  Boardt^., 
Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 139.— Vkku.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— Coneys,  ibid, 
V,  1868,  200.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1863,  150.— Lawh.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  18G6,  297.— 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  46  (New  Jersey).- Couks,  Key,  1872,  293. 

nateria  dresseriy  Sharpe,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  July,  1871,  p.  — ,  figs.  1/2. 

lab, — ^Atlantic  and  Arctio  coasts. 

ICATERIA  V-NIGRA,  Gray, 

maUaria  v-nigra^  Gray,  P.  Z.  8.  1855,212,  pi.  107.— Bp.,  Comptes  Rend.  1856,  650.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  810.— MuR.,  Edinb.  N.  Phil.  Jouru.  1859,  229.— Ross,  Canadian 
Nat.  Apr.  1862.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1H63, 1.50.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  44- Dall  &  Bann., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  300.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  293. 

Tab. — Northwest  coast.    Great  Slave  Lake. 

MATERIA  sPECTABiLis,  (Linn,)    Bok, 

M  tpecidbilia,  Linn.,  Fn.  Sneo.  39 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  195.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
507.— Lath.,  Ind.  Cm.  ii,  1790,  845.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  236.— Vieill., 
Ency.  Meth.  i,  1823,  125.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1835, 851 ;  iv,  1840, 541.— Naum..  V. 
D.  xii,  1844,  285,  pi.  322,  f.  1 ;  pi.  323.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1H44,  115.— 
SwiNH.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  324  (China). 

uOeria  apectabilis,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  564;  1826, 980.- Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii.  1824, 
229.— Sw.  &  Ricu.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  447.— Jen.,  Man.  ia35,  2:58.— Sw.,  Cl«8sif. 
B.  ii,  1837, 368.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838, 148.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 57;  Coiiipt.  Rend. 
1856.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1H40,  86.— Macgil,  Man.  ii,  1842,  178.— 
Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mas.  1844,  141 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1K49,  624 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 
206.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  810.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 14.— Veru.,  Pr.  Ess.  Insr. 
iii,  1862, 159.— BOARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  140.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1863,  150.— 
Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  516  (Spitzbergen). — Degl.-G£RBE,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  18G7,  557. — 
CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  201.— Lawu.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  18(i6,  298.— 
Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  301.— Turnil,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  46  (New 
Jersey,  in  severe  winters).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  R^p.  1860,  No.  259  (Lake 
Eriel')— Harting,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  118  (figs,  of  heads).- Coues,  Key,  1872,  293. 

t^pus  8pec(alnli8,  Brehm,  Ear.  Vog.  1823,  809. 

igula  {Somateria)  spectabiliSf  Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 389.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 414.— Brandt, 
Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petersb.  vi,  1849,  5. 

igtaagpectabilis,  AVJ>,,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  523,  pi.  276;  Syn.  1839,291;  B.  Am.  vi, 
1843,  347,  pi.  404.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842,  143.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844. 
334.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  333.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865, 13.— Degl.,  Orn. 
Ear.  ii,  1849,  466. 

Taib. — ^Northern  North  America  and  Europe.    Chiefly  coastwise.    South  to  New  Jer- 
In  the  interior  to  Lake  Erie. 


AMERICANA,   (Wils,)  Sw, 

18  nigra^  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1814,  135,  pi.  72  (not  of  Linnceus), 

\»  (Fuligula)  nigra,  Bp..  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  267. 

[gula  {Oidemia)  nigra,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  890. 

amia  mgra  var.  americana,  Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  390  (Lake  Michigan). 

BMla  americana.  Sw.  <&  Rich., F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:U,  450  —Bp.,  List,  1838, 53;  Compt.  Rend. 
Sw)t.  1856,  650.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  140 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  625.— 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  104.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  807.— Mur.,  Edinb. 
N.  Phil.  Journ.  1859, 231.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  263.— Verr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1863,  149.— f  Swinh.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863, 
324.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 201 ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 125 ;  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1871,  27.— Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  37.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
297.— Brown,  Ibis,  1868, 426.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872, 68.— Coues,  Key,  293. 

igula  (Oidemia)  americana,  "Sutt,,  Man.  ii,  1834,  422. 

anitta  americana,  Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  144. 

igula  amtricana,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  117,  pi.  408 ;  Syn.  1839,  290 ;  B.  Am.  vi, 
1843,  343,  pi.  403.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844.  336.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  330.— 
Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865, 19. 

Toft. — ^North  America,  both  coasts,  and  larger  inland  waters. 
>£MiA  FDSCA,  (vart). 
)  fusoa. 

isfuaea,  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  39 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 196.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  507.— 
Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  848.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  552.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 
117.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844, 123,  pi.  313. 

nittafuaoa,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  564.— Brehm,  Y.  D.  905. 
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Oie?m?a/i««ca,  Flem.,  Phil,  of  Zool.  ii,  1823,  260.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,i>t.  ii^^ifi* 
Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828,  119.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  239.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  57.-Ett., 
Cat.  Br.  B.  58.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  86.— Macqil.,  Man.  ii,  18^ 
180.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  625 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  206. 

Anas  fuUffinosay  BKCiiST.y  Naturg.  iv,  962,  pi.  36. 

A}W8  carbo,  Vaja..,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  244. 

MeUinilia  honischuchiij  megapm^  platyrhynchuB^  Brehm,  V.  D.  904,  906,  907. 

b.(?)  telvetina. 

Anas fu8cajWiL8.y  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  137,  pi.  72. 

Aims  (Fuligula)  fusca,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  266. 

FnUgula  {Oidemia)  fusca,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  390.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  419. 

Oidemiafiisca,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  ii,  la^l,  449.— Turnb..  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  37.— CouE8,Key,2M. 

Fuligula  fusca,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  454,  pi.  247  ;  Syn.  1639,  280;  B.  Am.  vi,  ld43, 

332,  pi.  401.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  — .— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  328. 
FuJigiila  himacuJata^  Herbert,  Field  Sport«,  2d  ed.  ii,  1848,  366,  tg.  —  (immatnreX 
Oideniia  (Pelioneltu)  bimaculata,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  808. 

Oidemia  velretina,  Cass.,  Pr.  J>bila.  Acad,  v,  1850,  126.— Finsch,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,68. 
Mvlanetta  velvetina,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  805.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasb.  Ter.  1860, 

262.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  239.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No. 

258  (Lake  Erie).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1662, 153.— Boakdm.,  Pr.  Bost  Soc. 

ix,  1862,  130.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  297.— Codes,  Pr.  Ess.  Iwt.  v, 

1868,  200.— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 125.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic  Acad. 

1869,  300.— Ru>GW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  390  (Lake  Michigan). 
Oidemia  deglatidiij  Bp.,  Rev.  Crit.  Degland,  1850,  108 ;  Compt.  Rend.  1864. 
Mtlanetta  deglandiiy  Bp.,  Conipt.  Rend.  Sept.  1856. 

Hob. — Europe  and  America,  chiefly  maritime,  but  also  on  the  inland  waters.  The 
assigned  characters  of  the  American  bird  are  yery  slight,  certainly  not  warranting  spe- 
cific distinction,  and  scarcely  affording  grounds  lor  varietal  recognition. 

CEdemia  PERSPICILLATA,  (Ziitfi.)  Steph, 

a.  perspicillata. 

Anas  perajnvillata,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  201.— Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,417.- 

Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  524.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  847.— Wius.,  Am.  On. 

viii,  1814,  49,  pi.  67.— Temm.,  Man.  Om.  ii,  1835,85:};  iv,  1840,  542.— Vieill, 

Ency.  Meth.  i,  1823,  138.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844, 140,  pi.  314.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit 

Ois.  Eur.  1844,  117. 

Anas  (FuJigula)  perspicillata,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  265. 

Anas  {Maaovhamphus) perspicillaiaj  Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  414. 

Fuligula  (Oidemia)  perspicillata,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  389.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  416. 

Melanitta  perspicillata,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  564.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  146. 

Flatypus  perspicillatuSf  Brehm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  823. 

Oidemia  perspicillatay  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  219. — Flem.,  Br.  An.  1®?» 
119.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii.  1831,  449.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  240.— Sw.,  CUflsif- 
B.  ii,  1837,  368.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  57.— Keys.  &  Bla8.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 86.- 
Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  181.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844, 141  ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii, 
1849,  625 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  207.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  408.— Newb.,  P.  R  B- 
Rep.  vi,  1857,  104.— Cass.,  Orn.  U.  S.  Expl.  Exp.  1858,  344.— Murr.,  Edinb.N- 
Phil.  Journ.  1859,  230.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  1861,  14.— Dkgl.-Gerbe,  Om.  Eur.  l^i 
563.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  37.— Newt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  167  (egg).-CoCES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  27.— Hart.,  Br.  B.  1872,  162  (Great  Britain,  many  in- 
stances).— CoUES,  Kev,  1872,  294. 

Pelionetta  perspicillat^n,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829, 107.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1^ 
X.— Bp.,  Conipt.  Rend.  Sept.  1856.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 606.— CiX)P.  &  SucK.,>- 
H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  262.- Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  239 ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v, 
1868,  200 ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  xii,  1868, 125.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Verb.,  ^• 
Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  153.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  130.— Blak.,  Va^ 
1863,  149.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  297.- Brown,  Ibis,  1868,436.- 
Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  300. 

Fuligula  piTspicillata,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  161,  pi.  317  ;  Svn.  1839,  289 ;  B.  Am-  v]» 
1843,  :}37,  pi.  402.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842, 143.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,l^^' 
:135.— Gut.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  329.— Degl,,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  474. 

b.  trowbridgei. 

Fdionetta  troirbridgiiy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  806.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  — . 
CEdemia  perspicillata  var.  trowbridgeiy  Coues,  Key,  1872,  295. 

JIab. — North  America,  coastwise.    Jamaica.    Europe,  rare:  Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi* 35^ » 
EoDD,  ZooL  lti66j  p.  9794.    Var.  irovohtidgei  on  the  coast  of  California. 


ERISMATURA   EUBIDA,    RUDDY   DUCK.  5  S3 

ERISMATURA  RUBIDA,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Buddy  Dnek. 

ruhida,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814, 128, 130,  pi.  71,  f.  5, 6.— Sab.,  Frankl.  Journ.  700. 

CFuligula)  rubidtty  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  268. 

ula  (Oxyura)  rubida,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  390. 

ula  (Gymnura)  ruhidaj  Nutt.,  MaD.  ii,  1834,  426. 

ula  ruhida^  Sw.  &  Ricu.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 455.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  326 ;  pi. 
343 ;  Syn.  1839,  288 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  324,  pi.  399.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  326.— 
DkKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  327.— Lemb.,  Av.  Cub.  1850, 118. 

necte8  ruhida,  Wagl.,  Isie,  1832,  282. 

taiura  ruhida,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  59;  Compt.  Rend.  Sept.  1856, 652.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat. 
1838,  171.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  146  ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  627.— Bd.,  B. 
N.  A.  1858,  811.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  393  (Oaxaca) ;  Ibis,  i,  ia')9,  2.32  (Guate- 
mala, breedinj^).— Heerm.,  P.  R,  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  70  (California).— Ross, 
Canad.  Nat.  18H2.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 176.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1862, 150.— Vkrr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  201.— Gundl.,  Av.  Cuba,  1866, 
390.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 466.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 295 ;  Am.  Nat. 
viii,  1874,  p.  — . 

ra  rubidCy  Scul.,  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865, 11. — Giebet^  Nomencl.  Av.  i,  1872,  p.  — . 

JamaicenHiSf  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  viii,  1825,  138. 

uUura  "(tomintoa"*  (err.),  Holden,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  210. 

\b. — North  America  at  large.    South  to  Guatemala,  where  found  breeding  at  Da- 
Cuba  (Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  V,  1857,  230). 
mtenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5472.  Mouth  of  the  Platte. 
ter  .Erpcdirtow*.— 60862,  Pacific  Creek,  Wyoming. 

[lis  species  occurs  throughout  the  Missouri  region  in  suitable  situa- 
B,  during  the  migrations,  and  also  breeds  within  such  limits.  I 
id  it  nesting  in  numbers  in  the  pools  about  Turtle  Mountain,  Da- 
fa,  where  the  young  were  swimming  in  July.  It  was  also  observed 
ng  the  breeding  season  in  Montana,  along  the  Milk  Kiver  and  its 
hem  tributaries. 

Subfamily  Merginje::  Mergansers, 

MERGUS  MERGANSER,  Linn. 
Merganser;  Goosander;  Sheldrake;  Fishing  Daek« 

%B  merganser,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  208.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  544.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  828.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  68,  pi.  68.— Tkmm.,  Man. 
1820,  575.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wila.  1825,  No.  248 ;  Syn.  1828,  397.— Doughty,  Cab.  N. 
H.  i,  1830,  109,  pi.  10.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  128.— Jen.,  Man.  249.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F. 
B.  A.  ii,  1831,  401.— NOTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  460.— Aitd.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  261, 
pi.  331 ;  Svn.  1839,  297  ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  :^pl.  411.— Gm.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  :J39.— 
Naum.,  V.'D.  xii,  1844,  356,  pi.  326.— SciiL.,  Rev.  Crit.  121.— Max.,  J.  f.  O.  vii, 
1859,  241.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 183.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  296;  and  of 
antbora  generally. 

'he  synonymy  of  E.  dominica  is  as  follows: 

Amtmca,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  201.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  521.— Lath.,  Ind. 

Om.  ii,  1790,  874.— Vieiix.,  Encv.  Metb.  i,  'l823,  157.— Maxim.,  Natnrg.  Bras. 

iv,  pt.  ii,  1833,  9:^8.— BuRM.,  Tb.  Bras,  iii,  1856,  439. 
}ula  dominica,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  203. 
%atura  dominica,  Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838,— .—Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  146;  Gen, 

of  B.  iii,  1849,  627.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  652.— Cab.,  J.  f  O.  v,  1857,  231.- 
.  Newt.,  Ibis,  1859, 367.— Sol.,  P.  Z.  8. 1860, 254.— Gundl.,  Av.Coba,  1866,391.— 

Reinii.,  Vid.  Med.  1870,  20.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  295. 
ra  daminim,  Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  9. 
apiRcwa,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  522.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  874.— Burm.,  Th. 

Bras,  iii,  1856,  440. 
nectes  apinosa,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  282. 
uUura  spinosa,  Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  404. 
natura  ortygoides,  Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  407.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1656,  652. 

id. — West  Indies  and  Soutb  America.  Accidental  in  Nortb  America.  (^li^ke>C\\"w«i- 
i,  Cabot^  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vi,  375,  and  Wisconsin,  ibid,  xiv,  1^,  anOi  Km.'&«»x.^^N\\^v 
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MERGUS   SEBRATOK,    RED-BREASTED   MERGANSER. 


MerguB  castor,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1706,  209.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 545.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  829.— Keys.  &,  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  88.— Gray,  Geo.  of  B.  iii,ffi9. 

Merganser  castor.  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  ia38,  59.— Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  194. 

Merganser  castor  var.  americanusj  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend,  xliii,  1856. 

Merganser  raii,  Leach,  Syst.  Cat.  M.  and  B.  Br.  Mus.  36. 

Merganser  guh,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  161,  pi.  53. — Leach,  I,  c 

Mergus  annricanus,  Cass/,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1853,  187.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  813.— Coop,  i 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  263.— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862, 176.— Dkess.,  lbU,1866, 
44  (Texas).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466.— D all,  Ft.  Cal.  Acad.ia73 
(Aleutians).- Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  301  (Alaska).-FiK8CH, 
Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  70.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11 ;  and  of  many  late  United 
States  writers. 

Hob. — North  America.    Europe.    Asia. 

List  of  specimens. 


19322 
19323 
19324 
19325 
19326 
19327 


293 

156 
177 
170 
171 


Deer  Creek  . . . 
Powder  River. 

>•••••  U\/  •  «  «  •  •  •  * 

do 


9 


May  3,1860 
May  18,  1860 
May  19, 1860 
May  18, 1860 
Sept.  19, 1860 
Sept.  19, 1860 


G.H.Trook. 

do 

do 

do 

.....  do 

do 


26.00 
26.50 
25.50 
22.00 
26.00 


36.00 
37.00 
35.50 
36.00 
36.00 


11.00 
10.00 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition,— ^o.  5473,  Yellowstone  River. 
Later  Expeditions, — 60858-60,  Fort  Bridger  and  Sweetwater. 

MERGUS  SERRATOR,  Linn. 
Bed-breasted  Merganser;  Fishing  Dock. 

Mergus  serrator,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  208.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1788,  546.— Lath.,  bd. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  829.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R..A.  ii,  1811,  287.— III.,  Prod.  1811, 2?S.- 
WiLs.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  81,  pi.  69.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  579;  ii,  1835, 88i; 
iv,  1840,  556.— BoiK,  Isis,  1822, 564.— Light.,  Verz.  1823, 85.— Brehm,  Eur.Vog. 
1823,  855.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  249 ;  Syn.  1828,  397.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  182H, 
129.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 462.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  18:^4, 463.— Jen.,  Mm. 
1835,  249.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat,  1838, 175.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  92,  pL401; 
Syn.  1839,  298 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  395,  pi.  412.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 
88.— Selyb-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842,  147.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  194.— Nacm.,  V. 
D.  xii,  1844,  333,  pi.  325.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844, 147 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1^. 
629 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 209.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 319.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 
342.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  121 :  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  3.— Degl.,  Orn.  Enr.ii, 
1849,  480.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852,  ix.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  Sept.  1856.— Nkwb^ 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  104.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  814.— Murr.,  Etlinb.  N.  Joura. 

1859,  231.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  242.— Coop.  &  Scck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 

1860,  264.— SwiNH.,  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  67 ;  iii,  1861,  344 ;  v,  1863,  434 ;  P.  Z.  8.  m 
323.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  14.— CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1861,  241 ;  Pr.  Bort. 
Soc.  xii,  1868, 125 ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  201 ;  Pr.  Pliila.  Acail.  1871, 27;  Key, 
1872,  296.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  Apr.  1862.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  l^r 
BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  140.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1863, 150.— WRiGnT,lbiJ 
1864, 156.— DEGL.-GERBB,  Om.  Eur.  1867, 570.— Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  AcatL 
1869,  201.— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  37.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872, 72.-SN0W, 
B.  Kans.  1873, 11.  ^ 

Merganser  serrator,  Vieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  1,  1823, 102.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  w 

("  8errata"),—Bv,y  List,  1838,  59. 
Mergus  niger,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  546. 
Mergus  cristatus,  BrCnn.,  Om.  Bor.  1764,  No.  95. 
Mergus  leucomelas,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  947. 

Hab. — ^Northern  hemisphere. 


MERGUS  CUCULLATUS,  Linn. 
Hooded  Merganser. 

Mergus  cucuUatus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  207.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1768,  M4.-UlB^» 
Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  830.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  251 ;  Syn.  1828,  397.-SW.* 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  4i».-^\3Ti,,  Maa.  ii,  1834, 465.— Jen.,  Man.  1835^ ais.- 


MEBGUS  CUCULLATUS,  HOODED  MERGANSER.       585 

AuD.,  Ora.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  246,  pi.  233;  Syn.  1839,  2i)9;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  402,  pi. 
413.— Eyt.,  Mod.  AnaL  1838, 177.— Keys.  &  Blab.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 88.— Temm., 
Man.  iv,  1840,  557.— Gbay,  List  B.  Br.  Mns.  1844,  147;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,629; 
List  Br.  B.  1863,  209.— ScHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  121 ;  Mos.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  5.— 
DkKay,  N.  Y.  ZooL  ii,  1844,  320.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  341.— Deol.,  Cm.  Eur.  ii, 
1849,  483.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  104.— Ca.S8.,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exp.  1858, 
345.— MuRR.,  Edinb.  N.Phil.  Jonrn.  1859, 231.— Sex., P.  Z.  S.  1859,237.— Degl.- 
Gbrbe,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  572.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  296. 

muer  cucullatus,  Steph.,  Geo.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  168. — Bp.,  List,  1838,  59. — 
Macoil.,  Man.  Cm.  ii,  1642, 196. 

odjfie9  cucullatusj  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852,  ix.— Bp.,  Comptes  Rend,  xliii,  1856. — 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  816.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1859,  369.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash. 
Ter.  1860,  265.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 176.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess,  lost,  iii,  1862,  159.— 
COUBS,  ibid,  V,  1868,  201.— Gundl.,  Av.  Cuba,  1866,  391.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 
144.— Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  202.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1870,  466.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 12.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  183 ; 
and  of  many  writers. 

h. — ^Tbe  whole  of  North  America.    Europe :  for  occurrences,  see  authors  above  # 

jd.    Cuba  (Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  1867,  231). 

uienant  Warren's  Eitp€diii(m.—^7bj  Yellowstoue  River. 

)er  Expeditions, — 60861,  Green  River. 

16  Hooded  Mergauser  is  the  most  abundant  one  of  the  three  in  the 
jouri  region.  M.  serratar  is  the  rarest ;  I  have  not  myself  met  with 
Jf.  cucullatus  breeds  in  Northern  Dakota,  and  also  on  the  Upper 
M>iiri  and  Milk  Bivers. 


OEDER  oljbjijAJNOi  ODJLbl   TOTIPALMATB  BIKD8. 

Family  PELECANID^:  Pelicans. 

PELECAl^US  TRACHYRHYNCHUS,  Lath. 

Bhlte  Pelican. 

Pelecanus  erythrorhynchuSj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  571.— Donnd.,  Bevtr.  Orn.  ii,  850.- 
BoNN.,  Ency.  Meth.  1791,  44.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  livr.  iv,  35.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  Ifi8> 
8()8.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  265.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric  Bepi 
1860,  No.  278  (rare).— Elliot,  P.  Z.  8.  1869,  588  (monographic).— CouE8,Ibii, 
1866,  271  (coast  of  California).- DitESS.,  Ibis,  1866,  45  (Texa8,  in  winter,  com- 
mon).—CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  100  (Arizona).— Boardm.,  Pr.  BostSoc. 
ix,  1863,  130  (Calais,  Maine,  accidental).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1888,160 
(same). — ^Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  89  (same).— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  302  (same).- 
McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  95  (Canada  West,  two  instances). — Allen,  Boll.  M.  C. 
Z.  ii,  1871,  364  (Florida,  winter,  common,  and  said  to  breed);  iii,  1872,  183 
(Utah).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 125  (South  Carolina).— Turnb.,  B. E. 
Pa.  1869,  46  (rare).— La WR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  298  (New  York).- 
Tkippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  241  (Iowa). — Oilman,  Am.  Nat^  iv,  1871,758 
(Luke  Huron).— ?Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  149  (Nantucket). — Clarke,  Am.  Nat  t, 
1871,  252  (Lake  Michigan).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye  N. 
Y.  X,  1874,  390  (Illinois). 

Pelccanus  trachyrhynchuSf  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  884  (based  on  Bowfh'biUed  PeJicand 
Gen.  Syn.  vi.  586).— Stepil,  Shawns  G.  Z.  xiii,  1825,  117.— Light.,  Abb.Akad. 
Berl.  1838,  pi.  3,  f.  5.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 60.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 309.-80, 
P.  Z.  S.  1868,  269;  Ibis,  i,  1859,  233  (Western  Central  America).— Newb.,  P.B. 
R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  109.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  72.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0.  vii, 
1859,  259.— Bd.,  Stansbury's  Rep.  1852,  324.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  Ido.- 
COUES,  Key,  1872,  300. 

Cyrtop€Jicanu8  irachyrhynchu8j  Reich. — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1855,  163. 

Pclecanus  onocrotalus  var.,  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772. 

Pelecanus  onocrotalus,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  400.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  472  (north  to 
61°).- NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  471.    (Not  of  European  writers.) 

Pelecanus  amtHcanus,  Aui>.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  88,  pi.  311 ;  Syn.  1839,  309;  B.  Am-Tii, 
1844,  20,  pi.  422.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 119  (Minnesota,  common,  mi- 
gratory). 

*^  PelecaiiuH  brachydaciylus,  Licht.  T" 

(f)  Pelecanus  occipitalis y  Rii>GW.,  "American  Sportsman,''  iv,  1874,  297  (Nevada). 

ffab. — North  America,  up  to  lat.  61°  at  least.  Rare  or  casual  in  the  Middle  Stat«« 
and  New  England.  Abundant  in  the  interior,  especially  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Textf 
and  Florida.    South  to  Central  America. 

The  geographical  distributiou  of  the  White  Pelican  may  be  clearly 
traced  froui  the  above  quotations.  Its  occurrence  in  New  England  at 
the  present  time  is  wholly  fortuitous,  though  it  has  been  observed  in 
Maine  and  Massachusetts.  But  Mr.  Allen's  record  of  a  flock  at  Kan- 
tucket  {Am.  Nat  iii,  640)  is  erroneous,  as  he  subsequently  pointed  out 
{ibid,  iv,  68),  P.  fmcm  having  been  mistaken  for  it.  It  is  of  scarcely 
oftener  occurrence  in  the  Middle  States  and  most  portions  east  of  tbe 
Mississippi,  but  is  said  to  be  common  in  Florida.  In  the  West  I  have 
found  it  in  many  localities — on  the  Bed  River  of  the  North  and  some  of 
its  affluents,  on  the  Golora<}o  of  the  West,  and  on  the  coast  of  Southern 
California.  It  formerly  bred  in  immense  numbers  about  Great  Salt 
Lake,  where  it  has  decreased  in  abundance  of  late.  Mr.  Ridgway  tells 
me  of  vast  bands  now  nesting  about  Pyramid  Lake  in  Nevada,  whei* 
be  took  over  a  hundred  eggs  from  as  many  nests ;  these  were  merely  * 
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p  of  eartb  scraped  up  to  the  heifi^ht  of  a  few  inches.  He  has  also 
wn  that  the  curious  horuy  comb  or  crest  of  the  bill,  being  deciduous, 
egolarly  shed  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  the  casting  of 
r?  horns.  The  breeding  range  of  the  species  is  very  extensive,  ap- 
ently  determined  less  by  latitude  than  by  the  occurrence  of  suitable 
oes  anywhere  within  the  general  range  of  the  species.  I  have  not 
ed  any  breeding  resorts  within  the  Missouri  region,  though  doubtless 
re  are  such.  The  large  numbers  of  Pelicans  I  observed,  however,  in 
rthem  Dakota,  at  various  times  in  the  summer,  leads  me  to  presume 
t  they  nest  in  that  region,  especially  about  the  Lake  Biver,  a  short 
lansive  affluent  of  the  Mouse  River,  more  like  a  great  prairie  slough 
n  an  ordinary  river.  In  May,  1873, 1  took  a  female  on  the  Red  River, 
r  Pembina;  the  specimen  was  in  very  poor  flesh,  with  worn,  harsh 
mage,  which  was  attributable  to  a  disease  of  the  pouch.  On  the  in- 
3  of  this  organ  were  fastened  in  clusters  great  numbers  of  a  louse- 
)  parasite,  which  produced  an  induration,  ulceration,  and,  finally, 
foration  of  the  membrane  in  several  places,  so  that  the  bird  must 
'6  had  difficulty  in  feeding.  The  intestines  were  loaded  with  some 
d  of  ascarides.  In  the  stomach  were  found  about  fifty  crawfish 
taeus). 


Family  PHALACROCORACIDJE :  Cormorants. 

GRACULUS  DILOPHUS,  (Sw.)  Gray. 

Doible-crested  Cormorant;  Shag, 

a.  dilophus. 

canus  (Carlo)  dilophus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  473. 

H>  dilophus,  Gamb.,  JourD.  Pbila.  Acad,  i,  1H49,  2^. 

lacrocorax  dilophus,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  483.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  60.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog. 
iii,  18:i'>,  420 ;  v,  1839,  629 ;  pi.  257 ;  Svn.  1839, 302 ;  B.  A.  vi,  1844, 423,  pi.  416.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  344.— Bd.,  Stansbury's  Rep.  1852,  324  (Great  Salt  Lake).— 
PUTN.,  Pr.  E88.  Inst,  i,  1856,  221.— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  viii,  1861,  71  (Gull*  of 
Saint  Lawrence,  breedinjj).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  38  (winter,  rare). 

rulus dilophus.  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  — .— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  18.55,  172;  Compt. 
Rend.  1856,  766.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  877 ;  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  Nov.  1859  (Cape 
Saint  Lucas).- Coop.  «fe  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  267.— Coues,  Pr.  Pbila. 
Acad.  1861,  241  (Labrador);  1866,  100  (California);  1871,  :«  (North  Carolina, 
common  iu  winter). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 130  (Maine,  in  winter). — 
CoUES,  ibid,  xii,  1868,  126  (South  Carolina,  in  winter). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
iv,  1864,  89  (New  England  coast,  in  winter).— Veiir.,  ibid,  iii,  1862,  160  (the 
same). — Coues,  t^wl.  v,  1868, 302  (the  same).- Lawr.,  Aun.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
298.— Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  302  (Alaska).— Allkn,  Bull.  M.  C. 
Z.  iii,  1872,  183  (Great  Salt  Lake).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11  (migratory).— 
CoUES,  Key,  1872,  303.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  390  (Ulinois). 

aerocorax  floridanus,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  260  (Missouri). 

Mlus  floridanuSf  McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  95  (Canada). 

b.  Jioridanus. 

•miewax  floridanus,  AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  387 ;  v,  1839, 631^ ;  pi.  251 ;  Syn.  1839, 

303;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  430,  pi.  417. 
Mlu»Jloridanu4i,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1855,  172;  Compt.  Rend.  Ixii,  1856,  766.— Lawr., 

B.  N.  A.  1858,  879.— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  livr.  iv, 

1863,  23  (in  part;  includes  mexicanus  and  '^  tou;n6endii'')— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 

ii,  1871,  365.— CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1871,  38  (north  to  North  Carolina). 
klus  dilophus,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii  (in  part). 
ulus  dilophus  var.  floridanus,  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  303. — RiDOW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x, 

1874,  390  (Illinois). 
iorocorax  brasiliensiSf  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  60.    (Whether  of  authors  7    If  found 
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not  specifically  distinct  from  dilophus,  the  name  will  take  priority  for  this  species. 
Schlegel  unites  the  two.) 

Hah. — North  America  at  large,  in  the  interior  as  well  as  coastwise.  Var.  fimdanut 
from  the  South  Atlantic  and  Golf  States,  ranging  north  to  the  Ohio  (Audubon)  aud  to 
North  Carolina  (Coues), 

This  is  the  only  species  of  Cormorant  known  to  range  generally 
throughout  the  interior.  Most  of  the  several  species  attributed  to  North 
America  occur  on  the  Pacific  coast  alone,  G.  carbo  being  the  Atlantic- 
coast  species,  and  O.  mexicanus  being  from  the  Gulf  and  someways  np 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

I  am  credibly  informed  of  breeding  places  of  this  species  on  the  Mis- 
souri, where,  however,  I  never  recognized  the  bird  myself,  though  I  saw 
it  on  the  lied  River  of  the.  North  in  May.  It  was  first  described  by 
Swainsou  from  the  Saskatchewan,  and  it  ranges  southward  through  the 
Missouri  region.  It  has  been  found  to  breed  in  Labrador  and  the  Gulf 
of  Saint  Lawrence,  whence  it  migrates  southward  in  the  fall,  wiuteiiQg 
along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas.  Iti!  occurrence  at  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  various  points  on  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Sitka  to  Ci^ie 
Saint  Lucas,  has  been  noted. 

GRACULUS  MEXICANUS,  (Brandt)  Bp. 

Mexican  Cormorant. 

Carbo  mexicanuSf  Brandt,  Bull.  Sc.  Acad.  St.  Petersh.  iii,  1837|  56. 

Graculus  mexicanuSy  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1855,  173. — Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,879.— SxoWjB. 

KaDs.  1873, 12  (specimen  near  Lawrence,  Kansas,  April,  1872.— Coues,  Key, SOI 
Graculus  **floridanu8  ct"  tnexioanusj  Schl.,  Mas.  P.-B.  livr.  iv,  1863, 24  (excL  syn.  "tow- 

sendiif  Aud.") 
**  Carbo  grciculuSj  ex  partCtTEMMJ'    (Schlegel,) 
"  Phalacrocorax  lacuHlris^  Gundl.,  Mss."    (Lawrence,) 
"  Phalacrocorax  reaplendens  (od.),  et  totvnsendii  (Juv,)f  Lemb.,  Aves  de  Cuba." 

Hab, — Southern  United  States  and  southward.  Up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  IlliDoii 
(Ridgtcay)  and  Kansas  (Snow),  Texas.  New  Mexico  (Henry).  Matamoras  (Dnrnff 
Ibis,  1866,  45).    Honduras  (  Taylor,  Ibis,  1860, 315).    Cuba  (Lawrence,  Gundlach,  Lemk^e), 

In  my  present  judgment,  this  species  is  entirely  distinct  from  6.  dilopkui,  thoogh 
nearly  allied.  Dr.  Schlegel  is  certainly  wrong  in  identifying  it  with  the  P.  floridtauu  of 
Audubon,  and  in  citing  as  synonymous  P.  townsendii;  the  latter  belongs  to  peniaUti^ 

The  claim  of  this  species  to  a  place  in  the  present  work  rests  upon 
the  announcement  of  its  occurrence  iu  Kansas,  by  Prof.  Snow,  as  above. 


Of  the  five  remaining  families  of  North  American  birds  (ProceUariiia^ 
LaridcBj  ColymhidcBy  PodicipidWj  Alcidce)^  the  first  and  fifth  are  marine, 
and  have  no  representatives  in  the  Missouri  region.  They  will,  there- 
fore, not  be  considered  in  this  volume,  my  material  on  Procellarii^a  and 
Alcidce  being  reserved  for  elaboration  in  another  connection.  The  other 
three  families  will  here  be  treated  monographically,  to  include  all  the 
known  North  American  species,  biographical  items  of  those  found  in  the 
Missouri  region  being  added,  in  correspondence  with  the  general  phiQ 
of  this  work. 


MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 

.  Several  years  liave  passed  since  the  writer  began  to  pay  special  attention  to  this 
'Oterestini;  and  difficnlt  gronp.  He  has  already  pnblisUed,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  1862-63,  revisions  of  the  North  American  forms  of  the  prin- 
cipal sabfamilies,  preliminary  to  the  present  more  complete  work.  This  memoir  has 
Iain  in  Mss.  since  1864,  being  retouched  from  time  to  time,  as  additional  material 
ofiered.  Final  revision  has  been  made  within  the  present  year,  bringing  the  subject 
Op  to  date.  Since  the  earlier  papers  were  published,  my  views  of  what  constitutes  a 
apexes  have  been  modified,  while  a  few  mistakes  in  those  articles  have  been  corrected ; 
bnt  I  find  comparatively  little  to  alter.  The  article  on  Laridor,  in  the  "Key  to  North 
American  Birds"  (1872),  expresses  very  nearly  my  present  views,  though  one  or  two 
basty  steps  in  that  portion  of  the  work  require  to  be  retraced. 

Containing  the  richest  collection  of  American  LaridcB  in  the  world,  the  Smithsonian 
Mnaeum  oU'ers  great  facilities  for  this  study — facilities  of  which  the  liberality  of  the 
policy  of  the  Institution  has  permitted  me  to  fully  avail  myself.    I  have  also  examined 
the  specimens  in  other  of  our  large  public  collections,  while  many  have  been  furnished 
txie  from  private  sources.    For  favors  of  this  kind  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  my 
frieDd  Mr.  Lawrence.    I  have  aimed  to  make  the  present  article  strong  enough  to  bear 
tbe  term  "  monograph.''    It  embraces  all  the  species  known  to  occur  in  North  America. 
"These  are  treated  in  full,  with  freqnent  reference  to  extralimital  allies.    As  will  be  ob- 
served, extensive  synonymical  lists  have  been  prepared,  embracing,  it  is  believed,  nearly 
«U  the  names  which  have  been  proposed,  with  many  additional  references  for  geo- 
l^japhical  distribution,  &c.    Most  of  the  quotations  have  been  personally  made  or  ver- 
ified ;  in  cases  in  which  this  was  impracticable,  the  authority  is  generally  added.    No 
one  need  be  reminded  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  such  lists  of  thousands  oi  figures  printed 
correctly,  there  being,  of  course,  no  guiding  context  for  the  compositor.    I  can  only 
liepe  that,  as  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  references  to  dates,  volumes,  pages,  and  plates, 
'Will  be  found  generally  correct.    Most  points  of  synonymy  are  freelv  discussed,  with- 
fmt  the  slightest  personal  bias.    The  matter  of  geographical  distribution  receives 
special  attention.    Seasonal  changes  of  plumage,  and  those  dependent  on  age — great 
in  this  family,  and  frequently  perplexing — as  well  as  individual  variations  in  size  and 
coloration,  are  given  in  full,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them.    The  chief  anatom- 
ical peculiarities  of  the  subfamilies  and  leading  genera  are  presented  from  original 
dissections. 

A  beautiful  series  of  colored  illustrations  of  the  head,  wing,  and  other  characteristic 
parts,  prepared  for  this  memoir  by  a  competent  artist,  will  be  presented  in  the  con- 
cluding volume  of  Prof.  Baird's  work,  now  publishing,  it  being  impracticable  to  print 
them  here. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  various  classifications  of  the  iarWine  birds  which  have 
been  proposed  and  received  more  or  less  support.  Authors  differ  even  as  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  group,  while  no  two  are  entirely  in  accord  as  to  its  subdivisions.  Prof. 
Huxley  unites  the  Larida  and  Frocellariidw  with  the  AlcidaSy  &c.,  in  a  group  Cecomor- 
pha.  Respecting  the  Laridct  alone,  most  authors  make  them  a  family  with  either  two 
or  four  subfamilies.  The  genera  which  have  been  proposed  are  altogether  too  many. 
There  are  but  four  leading  genera,  corresi)onding  to  the  four  subfamilies;  and  but 
few  others  need  or  oven  permit  recognition.  I  subdivided  too  much  in  my  earlier 
papers,  and  now  throw  most  of  the  so-called  genera  under  Larus  and  Sterna  respect- 
ively. 

Disclaiming  any  desire  to  institute  comparisons  between  this  and  other  memoirs  on 

the  sabject,  a  few  leadini^  ones  may  be  noticed.    One  of  the  earliest  special  papers  of 

any  considerable  merit,  is  Macgillivray's,  in  the  Wernerian  Society's  Memoirs ;  it  is 

Very  good,  as  far  as  it  goes.    The  same  cannot  be  said  of  certain  later  articles.    lirucHi 

and  Bonaparte,  it  is  believed,  have  been  signally  unsuccessful  in  handling  these  birds. 

Bmch's  work  of  18.'>3  retiuired  in  1855  altogether  too  many  changes  to  leave  much  to 

be  said  in  its  favor ;  while  his  later  paper  itself  might  be  very  harshly  criticized.    The 

character  of  Bonaparte's  general  work  just  before  his  death,  which  occurred  while  the 

Article  on  Laridcc  was  printing  in  the  *'  Conspectus,"  is  too  well  known  to  require  com- 

xneut.     Prof.  Schlegel's  articles  in  the  "  Museum  Pays-Bas"  are  much  more  satisfactory, 

thongh  some  species  are  rejected  which  ho  might  have  retained  had  he  seen  them.    Mr. 

X^wreDce*s  contribution  to  Prof.  BainVs  work  of  1858  is  an  important  advance  from 
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the  Andnbonian  period,  as  far  as  the  North  Auierican  species  are  concerned.  Dr.  Bla- 
sius's  review  of  the  family  (J.  f.  O.  186r)-'66)  is  a  very  important  coutribatioo,  u  is 
also  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salviu's  paper,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  1871,  on  the  Neotropical  forms. 

Determination  of  species  in  this  family  is  difficult.  Without  reference  to  the  abstract 
questions  involved  of  the  nature  of  species,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  refognizeor 
defiue  a  considerable  number  of  species  -which  authors  holding  such  views  as  Brochuxl 
Bonaparte  do,  have  sought  to  maintain.  The  same  laws  of  variation  under  latitade, cli- 
mate, and  other  physical  influences  which  hive  l>een  proven  elsewhere,  hold  here,  k- 
quiring  recognition  of  various  geographical  races,  rather  than  species,  many  forms 
being  found  to  grade  into  each  other.  Further  difficulty  arises  in  the  circumstaDM 
that  while  the  sexes,  as  a  rule  if  not  without  exception,  of  Larida  are  alike,  the  indi- 
vidual diilerences  in  size  and  plumage,  according  to  age  and  seaAon,  are  at  a  high  nrte, 
requiring  large  allowances.  Characters  must  be  decided  to  furnish  grounds  for  species 
in  this  £«roup ;  and,  although  very  nice  distinctions  frequently  sobsist  (anioDg  Skr- 
nhiQ!  particularly),  it  must  be  confessed  that  every  large  collection  contains  doabtfol 
specimens.  The  shade  of  the  *'  gull-blue"  of  the  mant^  of  roost  species  of  this  familj 
varies  within  wide  limits,  according  to  age  and  wear  of  the  feathers,  season,  locality, 
and  even  as  a  purely  fortuitous  circumstance.  The  pattern  of  the  primaries  when 
marked,  as  is  usual,  with  black  and  white  in  certain  areas,  is  only  approximately  cod- 
stant  for  the  same  age  of  individual  feathers ;  for  the  rest,  it  is  subject  to  nearly  cfmtw- 
uous  progressive  changes  with  age  and  "  wear"  of  the  qaills.  In  their  progress  towaid 
maturity,  young  Lariace  are  usually  subject  to  a  series  of  changes  affecting  the  color 
of  the  plumuge  and  of  the  bill  and  feet  very  materially,  as  well  as  the  stature.  Then 
are  also,  among  the  Jaegers,  special  states  of  plumage.  The  moult  appears  to  be  always 
double,  vernal  and  autumnal;  from  this  result  the  seasonal  changes  which  are  over 
and  above  the  others  referred  to  ;  these  are  almost  always  strongly  pronounced.  The 
moulting  of  the  wing-quills  is  always  gradually  successive,  almost  feather  by  featlier, 
so  that  the  birds  are  at  no  time  deprived  of  flight.  The  change  may  be  aavaDtag^ 
ously  studied  in  the  Terns,  from  the  heavily-silvered  fresh  quill  to  the  worn  dusky- 
brown  one.  The  white  areas  on  the  quills  of  Gulls  and  Terns  appear  to  have  less  vital- 
ity than  those  parts  which  are  loaded  with  pigment,  for  we  frequently  tind  the  qiuBi 
worn  away  according  to  the  pattern  of  their  markings.  8ome  rules  of  change  ia 
plumage  are  these  :  Young  birds  have  their  own  livery  ;  at  first  darker  than  that  of 
the  adults,  or  at  least  mottled  with  dark  colors ;  there  may  be  several  different  stages. 
Sexes  are  alike.  Winter  and  summer  vestures  are  different;  black  on  the  head, aod 
rosy  on  the  under  parts,  are  greatly  restricted  or  wanting  in  winter;  even  a  black  body 
may  be  cliauged  to  light.  In  white-headed  species,  dusky  variegation  of  the  bead  and 
neck  occurs.  Ordinarily  more  than  a  year  is  consumed  in  the  progress  to  maturity; 
such  is  i)articularly  the  case  with  the  larger  Gulls  and  Jaegers. 

Anatomical  characters  are  very  constant  throughout  the  family.  The  osteology  i» 
almost  the  same  throughout,  excepting  the  skull  of  Ithifnchops  ;  minor  skeletal  features 
are  given  under  several  heads  beyond.  Other  peculiarities  are  nearly  confined  to  de- 
tails of  the  digestive  system.  Of  the  pterylosis  it  may  be  observed,  aft-er  Nitzach,  that 
the  general  character  is  perfectly  scolopacine ;  that  tne  tracts  and  spaces  are  narrowed 
in  StaitincFj  and  somewhat  peculiar  in  LesiridinWf  there  approaching  the  Procellcnii^ 
It  is  a  curious  rule  (subject,  however,  to  exceptions)  that  three  of  the  four  subfamilieB 
are  distinguished  by  shape  of  tail — cuneate  in  Lestridina,  square  in  Larincey  forked  in 
Stemina'  and  lihptichopincB, 

The  bibliography  of  the  family  is  extensive  and  involved,  though  perhaps  not  un- 
usually so,  and  certainly  not  more  so  than  w^ould  be  expected  in  a  group  where  it  is 
difficult  to  discriminate  the  species  even  upon  examination  of  specimens,  let  alone 
descriptions.  I  have  done  my  best  in  this  matter,  following  the  law  of  priority  in  the 
selection  of  names,  excepting  only  when  earlier  ones  wou^l,  if  used,  superseae  those 
Linna*u8,  and  taking  this  author  at  1758. 

More  or  fewer  (in  some  cases  scores)  of  specimens  of  all  the  North  American  Itfnfc 
have  been  personally  examined,  excepting  these  :  Bhodoatethia  rosea  and  XemafiintUii^ 
The  avuilabh^  material  includes  a  large  proportion  of  types,  among  thom  those  of  Ando- 
bon,  Richardson,  Peale,  Gambel,  Cassin,  Lawrence,  Baird. 

Family  LARID^. 

Ch.  Natatorks  longipenneSf  narihus  perviiSf  latcralibuSj  halluoe  libro. 

The  preceding  brief  diagnosis  distinguishes  the  Laridce  from  other  families  crfj** 
yatatorvs,    Anscres  and  Fygopodea  differ  in  their  short  wings,  &c.;  the  '^'^f^^JjPJJ; 
which  are  longipennine,  are  separated  by  their  totipalmated  feet ;  while  the/Vw**:*' 
rr'tVov  the  associates  of  Laridce  under  Longiyennes,  ore  recognized  by  the  pecuUtfi^^ 
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Df  the  Doetrils,  beside  some  anatomical  features.    The  family,  thus  separated  from  other 
Katatorea,  may  bo  fully  defined  as  follows: 

Bill  of  moderate  leugth,  entire,  or  tuniished  with  a  cere,  the  upper  mandible  longer 
than,  as  long  as,  or  shorter  than  the  under ;  the  culmeu  convex ;  the  commissure  very 
large,  the  cutting  edges  without  lamella!,  the  symphysis  of  the  inferior  mandibular 
rami  complete  for  a  considerable  distance,  an  eminence  being  formed  at  their  junction. 
So  gnlar  sac.  Feathers  usually  extending  further  on  the  sides  of  the  upper  inaudible 
Jian  on  the  culmen,  and  farther  between  the  rami  than  on  the  sides  of  the  under 
naDdible. 

yoBtriU  linear  or  oval ;  direct,  pervious,  lateral,  opening  on  the  basal  half  of  the  bill. 

Ejies  of  moderate  size,  i>1aced  about  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

Wings  long,  broad,  strong,  pointed,  with  little  or  no  concavity.  Primaries  very  long, 
more  or  less  acute,  the  tii'st  longest,  the  rest  rapidly  graduated.  Secondaries  numerous, 
ihorty  broad,  with  rounded  or  excised  tips.  Tertials  of  moderate  length,  straight, 
rather  stiff. 

Lfgt  placed  well  forward  on  the  abdomen,  more  or  less  perfectly  ambnlatorial. 
rhighs  entirely  covered  and  concealed. 

Tibia  nrojecting;  feathered  above;  a  considerable  portion  below  naked,  covered  with 
more  or  less  dense,  sometimes  reticulated,  skin. 

Tar9i  of  mo<lerate  length  or  rather  short;  compressed;  rather  slender:  anteriorly 
transversely  scutellate,  postoriorly  and  laterally  reticulate. 

Anttror  toes  of  moderate  length,  the  middle  usually  about  equal  to  the  tarsus ;  the 
oater  shorter  than  the  middle,  intermediate  between  it  and  the  inner;  scutellate  supe- 
riorly ;  all  of  normal  number  of  segments  (3,  4,  5). 

Hallux  present ;  very  small,  short,  elevated  above  the  plane  of  the  other  toes ;  en- 
thebr  free  and  disconnected ;  of  the  normal  number  of  segments,  (2)— except  in  lima. 

nF«^  broad  and  full,  extending  to  the  claws;  their  surfaces  finely  rc^ticulated,  their 
edgtfs  usually  more  or  less  incised,  sometimes  rounded. 

Claws  fully  developed,  compressed,  curved,  more  or  less  acute,  the  edge  of  the  middle 
dilated,  but  not  serrated. 

Tail  very  variable.  Body  generally  rather  full,  and  sometimes  slender.  Xeck  rather 
kmg.  Head  of  moderate  size.  Plumage  soft,  close,  thick;  its  colors  simple — white, 
black,  brown,  or  pearl-blue  predominating ;  bright  tint's  hardly  found,  except  on  the 
bill  or  feet,  or  as  a  temporary  condition ;  the  seres  alike  in  color,  but  the  plumage 
varying  greatly  with  age  and  season.  Eggs  generally  three,  light-colored,  with  uumer- 
0118  heavy  dark  blotches.  Nidiiication  normally  terrestrial ;  reproduction  altrical ; 
yonDff  ptiloiKedic. 

Palate  with  a  median  and  two  lateral  ridges,  papillate.  Nasal  aperture  long,  linear, 
its  edges  papillate.  Opening  of  Eustachian  tube  conspicuous.  Tongue  fully  formed, 
fleshy,  apically  more  or  less  corneous  and  bifurcate,  posteriorly  bipartite,  papillate. 
Mouth  capacious. 

CEtfophagus  capaciotis,  muscular,  very  distensible,  but  str£*ight,  without  permanent 
dilatations,  its  mucous  membrane  longitudinally  plicate.  Prorentriculus  directly  con- 
tioaons  with  o^^sophagus,  saccular;  its  glands  simple  follicles,  forming  a  com])lete  zone. 
Qifferinm  nearly  directly  continuous  with  the  proveutriculus ;  mo<lerately  muscular,  its 
CQticalar  lining  dense,  hard,  rugose.  No  fully-formed  pyloric  valves.  Duodenal  fold 
yt  ordinary  character.  Intestines  of  moderate  length  and  calibre.  Colon  very  short. 
Stroa  coli  always  present,  but  extremely  variable  in  length.  A  capacious  globular 
ioaca,     A  more  or  less  perfectly  developed  urinary  bursa, 

Jjobes  of  liver  unequal,  connected  loosely  superiorly.  No  lobulus  spigelii.  Pancreas 
veil  developed.  Hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts  opening  usually  close  together,  at  the 
enuiuation  of  the  duodenal  fold.  Gall-hladtler  and  spleen  usually  if  not  always  pres- 
Ht ;  the  latter  small,  elongated. 

Kidneys  more  or  less  completely  divided  into  lobules,  especially  in  Sternina^.  Open- 
^g^  of  ureters  and  vasa  deferentia  upon  minute  papillae,  side  by  side,  on  the  fold  of 
iQCons  membrane  separating  the  two  portions  of^the  cloaca.  No  intromittent  male 
rgao. 

Opening  of  the  glottis  rather  large,  linear,  its  edges  papillate.  Superior  larynjr  with 
.  median  longitudinal  internal  crest.  Davhea  straight,  simple,  without  folds  or  dilata- 
ions;  flatt«med  above,  cylindrical  and  smaller  in  calibre  below;  its  rings  cartilngi- 
lous,  numerous,  closely  apposed;  each  varying  in  width  from  right  to  left  successively. 
nferior  larynx  small  and  simple.  Bronchi  ot  moderate  and  about  equal  length ;  an- 
eriorly  with  numerous  rings,  of  unvarying  width  ;  posteriorly  entirely  membranous. 

General  osteology  closely  correspondent  with  that  of  Pygopodcs.  No  basiptery- 
:oids(T),  nor  accessory  ossicles  in  the  elbow,  nor  tibial  apophysis;  no  long  bones  llaV 
«ned  OS  in  Sphenisci, 

The  above  characters  define  a  natural  group  of  birds  found  in  every  part  of  the 
irorld.  Regarding  the  value  of  the  group,  however,  and  of  its  subdivisions,  authors 
tTe  greatly  at  variance.  It  has  usually  been  held  to  be  of  family  rank,  and  to  com- 
>rise  four  subfamilies,  with  numerous  genera.    Again,  it  has  been  divided  into  two 
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gronps,  Lari  and  SiemcB ;  the  former  comprising  Lcstris  and  Lotub  ;  the  latter,  &ffna 
and  Bhynvhops.  Yet,  once  more,  some  recent  omitbo1o|^8ts  have  judged  that  the 
Jaegers,  Gulls,  Terns,  and  Skimmers  each  represent  a  distinct  family.  Not  to  mention 
other  classifications  of  the  gronp,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  first  of  these  modes  of  subdi- 
vision. The  value  of  the  characters  which  separate  the  Laridw  from  the  Proedtarnda 
is  the  same  as  of  those  distinguishing  other  families  of  NaUiU^es;  the  line  diiiding 
them  is  trenchant ;  and  there  are  no  aberrant  forms  in  either.* 

The  four  subfamilies  of  the  LaridcB^  while  equally  well  defined,  have  yet  genen 
upon  their  confines  which  serve  to  connect  them  with  each  other  and  with  other 
families.  Witness  the  cered  bill  of  Stercorarius,  by  which  it  approaches  the  ProcelUniida, 
but  is  in  nearly  every  other  particular  essentially  a  Gull.  Such  subgenera  as  Xma  and 
Creagrus  among  Larinw  change  the  Larine  very  gradually  to  the  Stemine  form,  meet- 
ing, on  the  confines  of  the  latter  subfamily,  such  a  subgenus  as  the  thick-billed,  ahort- 
tailed  Gelochelidotij  to  render  the  transition  still  less  abrupt.  And  the  Bhtfnchopiwr.  are 
in  every  rcBpect  tnie  Terns,  except  in  the  feature  of  the  unique  bill.  Examination  of 
the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  characters  of  the  four  subfamilies  {LestridiiUBf  La- 
linffj  Stemhiay  and  Rhytichopina;)  demonstrates  that  the  first  and  second  and  the  third 
and  fourth  are  more  nearly  related  to  each  other  than  are  the  second  and  third. 

With  these  brief  remarks  upon  the  family  in  question,  I  proceed  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  its  osteology,  the  skeletons  of  the  four  subfamilies  being  so  similar  that  I 
have  tliought  it  best  to  consider  them  collectively^  indicating  subfamily  discrepancies. 
The  splanchnology  of  the  four  differs  more  extensively ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  consid- 
ered the  viscera  of  each  under  the  head  of  its  typical  species,  except  as  regards  tboee 
of  the  lihynchopincr^  which  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  Slemincp  that  I  have  omitted 
them  altogether.  Other  minor  points  of  splanchnic  details  I  have  presented  when 
considering  the  more  marked  species.  I  had  hoped  to  have  given  the  myology  of  the 
family  in  detail,  but  want  of  time  and  sx>ace  forbade. 

OSTEOLOGY. 

Crania. — The  sknll  of  the  Rhynchopina:  dififers  in  so  many  and  so  essential  respeeti 
from  that  of  the  other  three  subfamilies  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  deaeiibt 
it  separately.  The  others  may  be  most  conveniently  described  together,  in  connedioQ 
with  the  general  osteology  of  the  family,  any  dififerences  of  importance  being,  aa  ii  the 
case  with  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  pointed  out.  The  skulls  selected  for  description  are 
those  of  Stcrcorarius  pomatovhinns^  Laws  argeniatus,  and  Sterna  hirundOy  each  being  eon- 
sidered  as  typical  of  its  respective  subfamily.  In  this  case  I  use  ordinary  anatooiical 
terms,  for  the  most  part,  without  reference  to  any  theory  of  the  composition  of  the  aJmlL 

The  general  shape  of  the  skull,  as  in  by  far  the  majority  of  Aves^  is  that  of  an  eloa* 
gated  pyramid  with  a  tetragonal  base.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  the  occipital  pn>' 
tuberanee  to  the  apex  of  tlie  intermaxillary  bone ;  its  greatest  depth  from  toe  middle 
of  the  parietal  anchylosis  directly  downward  to  the  base  of  the  sphenoid;  itsgreateet 
width  is  from  one  tympano-zygomatic  articulation  to  the  other.  This  pyramid  ia 
shortest  and  broadest  in  StercorariuSj  narrowest  and  most  elongated  in  Sterna, 

On  the  base  of  the  pyramid  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occiput  is  well  marked; 
the  perpendicular  spine  le^s  developed ;  the  surrounding  surfaces  of  bone  are  only 
slightly  depressed.  The  foramen  magnum  is  rather  large,  and  of  a  nearly  circular  shape. 
The  occipital  condyle  is  small,  but  stands  out  as  a  prominent  very  convex  hemisphere. 
There  are  well  developed  *'  mastoid  "  processes. 

The  temporal  fossa  on  either  side  of  the  superior  aspect  of  the  sknll  is  not  veiy 
deep,  indicating  a  rather  small  aggregate  of  temporal  and  masseter  muscles.  It  is 
incompletely  divisible  into  two  portions — a  posterior,  which  stretches  toward  the 
median  line  just  anterior  to  the  occipital  ridge;  and  an  anterior,  which  constitutes  the 
depression  just  behind  the  posterior  orbital  processes.  This  division  is  most  marked 
in  LaruSj  and  is  hardly  a]»parent  in  Stercorarius,  In  neither  of  the  subfamilies  do  these 
fosso)  approiich  ver>'  near  to  the  median  line,  and  there  is  thus  left,  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive, elevated,  smooth  portion  on  the  vertex  than  exists  in  other  natatorial  general 
as  Puffin tiSf  ColynibuSj  &c.,  where  the  broad  and  deep  fossse  are  only  separated  hj  a 
narrow  ridge.  The  vertex  is  marked  by  a  smooth  longitudinal  depression  denoting 
the  bi-parietal  suture.  The  anterior  and  posterior  orbital  processes  are  well  developed, 
the  former  especially,  which  project  directly  outward  and  backward,  with  no  down- 
ward obliquity.  The  posterior  ones  incline  at  a  considerable  angle  downward.  Theont- 
liue  of  the  orbital  ridge  included  between  them  differs  in  each  subfamily,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  shape  and  position  of  the  **  nasal  ^'  glands.  In  Larun  these  glands  are 
almost  wholly  contained,  except  just  at  their  ant-erior  termination,  in  very  deepi  ^^P" 
marked  fossa*,  so  that  they  project  but  little  over  the  real  bony  margin  of  the  orbit 
In  Stirna,  on  the  contrary,  the  concavity  of  the  outline  of  the  orbital  ridgea  i*^*2 
great,  the  skull  being  exceedingly  narrow  at  that  point,  and  therefore  the  gtaws 

*  Aiidnbon  ha.s,  indeed,  included  the  Jaegers  among  the  Prooellariida;,  on  the  stren^h 
of  their  uneotire  bill.    The  error  oi  auii\i  a  \)Tocedure|  however,  needs  no  comment. 
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rather  in  grooves  along  the  edges  of  the  orhital  ridges  than  in  true  fossae,  and  con- 
][Qently  project  so  as  to  form  more  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  than  is  afforded  by  its 
Dv  pafictes.  Siercorarius  is  intermediate  between  the  two,  but  mnch  nearest  to  Larus, 
all  thrco  of  the  subfamilies,  however,  the  internal  or  convex  borders  of  these  supra- 
vital foesffi  meet  on  the  median  line,  where  they  are  merely  separated  by  a  lougitud- 
kl  ridge ;  and  the  fosse  are  so  deficient  anteriorly  that  the  ducts  of  the  glands  do 
t  pass  through  a  foramen  in  the  roof  of  the  orbit  as  in  some  genera  of  bracnypterous 
Uatons,  but  pass  directly  beneatli  the  anterior  orbital  processes. 
rUt)  forehead  is  rather  broad  and  flat,  with  a  slight  concavity  both  longitudinally 
d  transversely.  It  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  broad  and  prominent  anterior  or- 
bal  processes ;  anteriorly  by  the  fronto-m axillary  suture.  This  suture  is  ouly  very 
iderately  moveable  (very  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  Rhynchops),  and  is 
newhat  concave  from  the  projecting  backward  of  the  articulation  of  the  nasal  bones 
bind  that  of  the  intermaxillai'y.  In  the  most  adult  skulls  the  nasal  bones  may  be 
ilinotly  traced^  lying  on  either  side  of  and  closely  apposed  to  the  intermaxillary  bone 
its  base,  running  forward  for  a  short  distance,  ana  then  becoming  perft^ctly  auchy- 
led  with  the  latter.  Just  external  to  the  nasal  bones,  on  either  side,  is  the  ^^  nasal 
ocess  of  the  superior  maxillary/'  running  upward  and  backward  from  the  superior 
izillary,  to  join  the  frontal  bone  at  its  edge  just  anterior  to  the  orbital  process.  This 
iiey  wliich  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  anterior  nasal  fossae,  is  usually  called 
e  ''maxillary  or  descending  ramus  of  the  nasal  bone/'  and  such  is  its  true  character, 
appears  even  in  such  a  nearly  allied  genus  as  Pvffinua,  But  here  this  bono  seems 
lite  disconnected  with  the  nasal  bone  proper,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  completely 
niolidated  with  the  superior  maxillar^'.  The  separation  is  well  marked  in  the  three 
bliimilies,  especially  in  Sterna. 

The  chief  difference  in  the  intermaxilliry  bones  of  the  three  subfamilies  is,  that  in 
irjitcp  and  Leslridinas  the  apex  is  decurved  at  a  considerable  angle  over  the  apex  of 
e  inferior  maxilla ;  while  in  Sterninw  there  is  no  such  deflection.  The  coalescence  of 
e  two  mandibular  with  the  superior  mesial  process  is  also  here  more  extended  than 
the  other  subfamilies,  and  consequently  the  bony  margin  of  the  nasal  aperture  is  of 
IB  extent.  In  all,  the  mesial  process  is  thin  and  depressed,  flat  beneath,  traus- 
nely  convex  above,  rising  gradually  to  the  fronto-maxillary  suture ;  and  there  is 
It  a  alight  angle  between  the  planes  of  the  frontal  and  intermaxillary  bone,  very 
fereurt  from  what  obtains  in  Jihynchops*  This  mesial  process  always  retains  more  or 
ta  distinctly  marked  the  longitudinal  line  denoting  its  original  separation  into  two 
Ivea.  The  mandibular  processes,  as  usual,  are  weaker  and  slenderer  than  .the  mesial, 
>ogh  not  greatly  so ;  they  diverge  from  it,  and  from  each  other,  at  a  very  slight  angle. 
«▼  are  horizontal  and  quite  straight,  and  lie  nearly  in  a  direct  line  with  the  zygo- 
htlo  bones. 

rhe  orbits,  as  usual  among  the  XataioreSf  are  large  and  irre^larly  shaped,  bein^^  de- 
ent  as  to  their  bony  parietes.  Beside  the  difference  in  their  roofs,  already  detailed, 
;ll  of  the  subfamilies  varies  iis  to  the  character  of  the  ethmoidal  plate  which  forms 
>  inter-orbital  septum.  In  Larus*  this  plate  is  perfect,  and  the  two  orbits  are  com- 
tely  aeparated  by  bone.  In  Stercararius  the  moderate-sized  oval  foramen  exists  in 
I  centre  of  the  plate,  while  in  Sterna  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  bony  septum 
all,  beyond  U  slight  backward  projection  of  the  ethmoidal  plate  from  the  middle  of 
I  anterior  walls  of  the  orbit.  The  septum  between  the  orbits  and  the  interior  of  the 
ninni  is  also  exceedingly  defective  in  Sterna,  all  the  anterior  nerves  escaping  by  one 
^  orifice,  which  extends  from  the  roof  to  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  There  is  seen, 
vever,  an  indication  of  the  more  complete  foramina  which  exist  in  the  other  sub- 
liliea,  in  processes  which  project  hiward  from  the  edges  of  this  large  orifice.  They 
not,  however,  meet  each  other,  nor  yet  meet  the  process  of  the  ethmoidal  plate 
ich  extends  backward.  £ven  the  olfactory  nerves  have  not  distinct  foramina  of 
«8Sy  but  escape  by  the  common  orifice.  In  all  the  subfamilies  the  course  of  the  ol- 
tory  nerve  is  indicated  by  a  distinct  deep  groove  along  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  In 
I  skulls  of  Laru8  and  Stercorarius  before  me,  the  foramen,  or  rather  canal,  which  con- 
sts  this  nerve  from  the  orbit  into  the  nasal  passages,  is  large  and  conspicuous ;  in 
ma  it  is  much  more  contracted.  The  anterior  parietes  of  the  orbits,  which  separate 
;ni  from  the  nasal  passages,  is  very  deficient  below,  but  superiorly  it  is  more  com- 
ite,  and  there  pierced  by  two  foramina;  one,  just  described,  for  the  olfactory  nerve; 
)  other  for  the  duct  of  the  nasal  gland.  The  extremity  of  this  bony  septum  is  acute, 
d  extends  downward  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  zygoma  in  Larus  and  in  Sterna  ;  in 
Toararius  it  is  much  shorter  and  more  obtuse. 

The  skull  presents  on  its  inferior  aspect  the  shape  of  an  almost  perfect  isosceles  tri- 
gle.  The  base  of  this  triangle  is  a  little  wider  in  the  Lestridina'  than  in  the  other 
ro  subfamilies,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  divergence  of  the  mandibular  processes 
the  intermaxillary  bone,  and,  beyond  them,  of  the  malar  bones.  These  last  form,  as 
mal,  with  the  thin  flat  rami  of  the  inferior  mandible  the  lateral  boundaries  of  this 

*  Skulls  may  vary  in  this  respect.  I  describe  the  three  subfamilies  from  the  sam^gleA 
have  before  me. 

38 
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aspect  of  the  sknll.  AIod^  the  median  line  the  stont,  broad  edge  of  the  coDJoiMd 
bases  of  the  occipital  and  sphenoid,  and  fnrther  on  of  the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid,  ex- 
tend about  as  far  as  opposite  the  fronto-maxillary  suture  ;  tnere  they  terminate  in  a 
smnll  acutely-pointed  process. 

The  pnLite  bones  are  rather  widely  separated  anteriorly ;  but  posteriorly,  by  od  in- 
crease of  their  width,  they  are  brought  into  close  apposition,  and  nearly  meet  together 
over  the  ridge  of  the  sphenoid.  They  are  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate ;  their  external 
borders  straight ;  their  posterior  extremity  more  oY*  less  abmptly  rounded  or  tmncated, 
bearing  at  its  internal  angle  the  usual  small  projecting  process  for  the  pterygoid  artic- 
ulation. They  are  completely  anchylosed  with  the  superior  maxillary,  so  that  all  traces 
of  their  union  are  lost.  They  vary  slightly  in  shape  and  in  comparative  leugtb,  in  the 
different  subfamilies,  but  not  to  any  notable  degree.  The  inferior  surface  in  all  of  them 
is  more  or  less  concave  in  a  transverse  direction,  from  the  curving  downward  of  the 
margins. 

The  internal  or  mesial  edge  of  the  palate  bone  has  joined  to  it,  along  its  anterior 
moiety,  the  rower.  This  is  small  and  light,  projecting  forward  from  between  the  di- 
vergence of  the  palatals,  on  the  median  line,  to  divide  the  nasal  passages  into  two. 
This  bone  is  bilid  for  about  its  third,  when  the  two  sides  become  firmly  united,  present- 
ing iuferiorly  a  sharp,  narrow  edge ;  superiorly  a  broader  margin,  which  is  deeply 
grooved  for  nearly  its  whole  length,  to  enable  it  to  ride  over  the  ridge  of  the  etliniuid. 
The  bom?  is  thin  and  delicate  throughout,  terminating  anteriorly  in  an  extremely  at- 
tenuated apex. 

The  mahir  bones,  or  '*  zygomatic  arches,^'  are  long  and  slender,  having  a  considerable 
outward  convexity.  They  are  thin  and  compressed  throughout  their  length,  except  jurt 
where  they  fuse  with  the  superior  maxillary,  when  they  become  perpendicolarly  de- 
pressed iu8tead  of  laterally  comprerihcd,  so  that  they  may  yield  by  their  elasticity  to  aa 
upward  motion  of  the  facial  bones. 

The  malar  process  of  the  os  pedicellatum  is  elongated  and  well  developed,  carryinj^ 
the  head  of  the  zygoma  far  outward  and  downward.  The  articulation  is  of  the  ordi- 
nary character.  The  orbital  process  of  the  tympanic  bone  is  moderately  long,  and 
compressed  and  broad,  and  with  a  wide,  truncated,  somewhat  nodulated,  extremity. 
The  body  of  the  bone  is  short  and  thin,  being  compressed  in  a  lateral  direction,  hot 
like  the  orbital  and  malar  processes,  its  other  processes  are  all  largely  developed  aod 
quite  strong.  Its  articulation  with  the  os  temporale  proper  is  by  two  very  convex, 
ronrded  eminences  on  either  side  of  the  articulating  head  of  the  bone,  separated  by  a 
deep  notch,  which  is  deprived  of  a  smooth  articulating  surface.  The  proper  articnu- 
tion  of  the  pterygoid  bone  is  merely  a  very  small  prominent  convex  condyle,  whioh is 
received  into  a  corresponding  cavity  in  the  head  of  the  pterygoid  bone.  The  bead  of 
the  latter,  however,  is  rather  wide,  and  is  in  apposi<  ion  with  tue  edge  of  the  pedicd- 
latum  for  a  greater  extent  than  is  apparent  on  a  slight  inspection.  In  couseqoeoee 
of  the  <levelopment  of  the  malar  and  pterygoid  eminences  of  the  pedicellatum,  tne  ir- 
ticulating  surface  for  the  inferior  maxilla  is  much  elongated  transversely,  and  very 
narrow  antero-posteriorly.    Its  surface,  as  usual,  is  irregular. 

The  pterygoid  bones  are  of  moderate  length,  nearly  straight,  their  superior  borden 
thin  and  sharp ;  their  anterior  extremities  slightly  curved,  and  with  somethio^ofa 
groove  to  play  along  the  edge  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  sphenoid.  Their  arUcnla- 
tion  with  the  palate  bones  is  of  the  ordinary  character. 

Lack  of  basij)terygoids  may  prove  a  diagnostic  feature  of  Laridce  as  compared  with 
rrottUariidce ;  for  they  are  certainly  present  in  many  of  the  CecdmorphcPf  cootniyto 
the  original  definition  of  that  gioup.  A  late  writer  has  shown  that  they  occor  per- 
haps through(mt  Procellariida',  and  has  proposed  ifpon  this  basis  to  separate  the  laMc^ 
under  the  name  of  Ncctriomorphcc, 

The  superior  maxillary  bones  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  They  are  so  wedged 
between  the  intermaxillary,  malar,  and  palatal,  that,  if  we  except  that  prooett 
which  perhaps  belongs  to  them,  which  forms  the  posterior  boundary  to  the  nasal  aper- 
ture, they  are  only  apparent  internal  and  superior  to  the  palatal  bones,  where  they 
form  on  either  side  a  broad,  thin  concavo-convex  dilation,  the  concavity  of  which  pre- 
sents outward  and  downward.  The  inferior  curled  margins  of  this,  their  dilation,  nay 
be  seen  on  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  skull,  just  within  and  between  the  palatal^on 
either  side  of  the  vomer,  commencing  about  opposite  its  extremity. 

Tlie  inferior  maxillary  bone  retains  at  all  ages,  as  usual  among  XatatortSj  very  e^'' 
dent  traces  of  the  original  elements  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  suture  by  which 
the  syir^ihyseal  elements  are  united  to  the  supposed  conjoined  angular  and  supra-w- 
gular  is  specially  noticeable,  and  the  spleuial  element  may  be  distinctly  traced  on  the 
iiitsi  e  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  This  spleuial  element  is  very  short  (especially  m 
Sicnvrat'ivft),  and  has  but  little  of  a  forward  obliquity.  The  union  of  the  other  p^^ 
of  the  jaw  is  complete  in  adult  life.  The  rami  are  united  at  the  symphysis  fo'^*"i£ 
ceedingly  short  distance  in  iMrus  and  StercorariuSy  more  extensively  in  5/cn«i.  Th« 
comiwid  process  is  moderately  arched,  but  the  convexity  is  very  gradual,  and  has  no 
8barp  apex.  The  angle  on  the  lowex  mat^vu  of  the  jaw,  just  at  the  gomphosal  »flj"^ 
Jfi  pretty  xiromineut.    The  ouUiu©  oi  tVi«>  Xom\o2L  teA^^b  q1  \Xika  twhv  is  nearly  straight » 
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rime  it  is  cODsiderabl;  dccnrvert,  in  Lanu  anil  Stein>rariu$  ;  in  Sierna  no  such 
1  exislB.  Tlie  aiticuUtiu);  surfuce  lias,  an  utinal,  an  iDteniul  deep  coueavity. 
ixtenitLl  more  aballow  portion,  both  liKiiit;  liounded  MSteriorl.v  by  a  raiut^ 
Tbe  internal  process  of  the  articulatiag  surrucu  is  ivell  duvuloped  and  rather 
Dd  ftoin  the  external  edtgeg  of  the  articalatiou  (licre  proceeds  downward  and 
>ii  the  edge  of  the  Jaw  a  raised  line,  for  niusciilaJ'  attacbmeuta,  most  conspien- 
\ir**.  The  eurface  of  bone  jnat  posterior  to  tbearticnlatiou,  for  the  attachment 
(pMtricus,  IB  of  a  triangiitar  shape,  and  its  fuce  prcsenta  backwanl  iiud  duwn- 
l«Ad  of  backward  nnd  apward,  as  in  aonio  other  natatoiial  gooera. 
mlal  edges  of  tbu  iufenor  maxilla  are  Ibiu,  sharp,  and  erect ;  while  tboso  of 
lihnlar  proces&ea  of  the  intermaxillary  are  broad  and  Sat,  without  aburp  edges. 


oteiog  the  coiapar 


r^Ialin 


I  of  the  italh  of  the  four  eub- 


i. 


{tout  apex  of  intermaxillary  to  occipital  protiib. .. 
from  apex  of  iutermuxillary  to  fronlo-uiax.  luiture. 
from  apex  of  intermaxillary  to  occipital  condyle.. 
from  apex  of  intermaxillary  to  end  of  palatals.. .. 

from  apex  of  intermaxillary  to  end  of  malar 

from  apex  of  intermaxillary  to  poat'Orbital  pioc's. 
from  apex  of  interinaxillary  to  aut«-OThital  proc's, 
of  malar  bones 


of  ptoryf^id  bonea.. 

of  oaaa  pedicellata  (greatest) - 

>f  ■kail  across  tympano-zygomatic  articulation  . 

)f  akull  serosa  mastoid  processes - 

>f  skull  across  post-orbital  processes 

)f  aknll  across  ante-orbital  processes 

>f  skull  across  fro n to- maxillary  suture 

>f  akull  across  narrowest  point  of  orbital  roof. . . 

ite  to  post-orbital  processes 

of  nasal  aperture 

ir  of  foramen  magnum  (antero-post.) 

t  width  of  both  palatals 

■rfsymphysUof  ramiof  iotonnaxillarf 

of  foma  for  nasal  gland 

of  inferior  maxilla  (totAl) '. 

finfbrior  maxilla  (greatest) 

of  symphysis  of  iiuerior  maxilla 

tfarticalaling  surface  of  inferior  maxilla 


!•  and  hundredths. 

7e»t«at  depth  iu  Larinre,  Lttlridinie,  and  StemiBa  is  opposite  tho  coronoid  pro- 
^gttckopinre  the  depth  inst  anterior  to  the  symphysis  exceeds  this,  thodepth 
ronoid  process  beiug  oufy  0.45. 

,  OLCMN.— The  nnmber  of  vertebroj  througbont  the  fonr  subfamilies  is  nearly 
varying  at  most  by  one  or  two  vertebra;,  if  ai  all.  Tho  SterniiuK  appear  to 
loss  vertebra  in  tho  eacram,  i.  e.,  eleven  instead  of  twelve;  but  this  is  the 
irencetbat  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  The  following  table  exhibits  tbonum- 
rtebro  belonging  to  tbediOereDt  spinal  regions  in  three  of  the  fonr  groups: 
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The  above  table  differs  from  those  giveo  by  Owen,  Todd's  Cyclop.  Anat.  andPhys., 
Art.  Av€8,  and  by  Eyton,  Osteol.  Avium.  Prof.  Owen's  figures  are :  "  Catarroctea,''  13— 
9—13-8 ;  •*  Gull;'  18—8—11—8;  "  Tern,''  14—8—10—8.  Mr.  Eyton  gives:  LmariM- 
hunduSf  14—7—12—7;  Sterna  arciica,  13— G— 12— 6;  Bhynckops  nigra^  13—6—12-8.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  discrepant  statements  should  occur  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
Hacral  vertebrsc,  as  the  composition  of  that  most  complex  of  all  bones  is  diflScnlt  to 
interpret.  In  the  other  instances  we  may  presume  that  there  is  actually  a  Tariation 
with  the  species  in  number  of  vertebra)  of  the  several  regions.  I  give  the  uumbenaa 
determined  by  myself  in  the  specimens  of  the  three  species  above  mentioued,  adding 
the  formulse  of  Owen  and  Eyton  for  comparison. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  seiveral  regions,  and  of  the  different  vertebrsp  componog 
them,  may  be  briefly  noticed : 

Ceuvical  vertebra. — The  aU^is  is  little  more  than  a  simple  ring,  its  foramen  slightly 
flattened  inferiorly.  Its  "  body  "  is  merely  a  slight  projection  on  the  inferior  edge  of  its 
circumference;  bearing,  cephalad,  a  perfectly  circular  facet  for  articulation  with  the 
occipital  condyle ;  and  caudad,  and  upon  its  superior  margin,  a  deep  longitadioal 
channel,  so  deep  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  canal  for  the  reception  and  retention  of  the 
axial  odontoid  process.  Superiorly  on  each  side  are  indications  of  transverse  pro- 
cesses ;  inferiorly  there  is  the  rudiment  of  a  "  ventral  spine." 

Axis. — This  is  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  shape.  The  spinous  and  transverse  procoeee, 
both  of  which  are  quite  well  develoi)ed,  seem  to  lie  considerably  posterior  to  the 
bodj'^  of  the  vertebra,  in  consequence  of  an  obliquity  backward  of  the  neural  arch 
from  the  centrum.  The  veutral  spine  is  well  developed,  thin,  with  an  anteriorly  con- 
vex, posteriorly  concave  margin;  obliciue  in  direction,  projecting  backward  as  well  at 
downward.  The  body  of  the  vertebra  proper  consists  of  little  more  than  abaiefor 
the  support  of  the  odontoid  process,  which  latter  is  acute,  well  develop^,  semicyliD- 
drical,  its  surface  toward  the  spinal  canal  being  flattened.  The  transverse  articulatiiig 
facets  are  small,  subcircular,  slightly  concave,  situated  beneath  the  processes,  at  theit 
bases.  The  other  articulation  is  elongated,  compressed,  vertically  concave,  hori- 
zontally convex.  The  motion  between  the  atlas  and  the  third  vertebra  is  very  free  in 
a  vertical  direction,  less  so  in  a  horizontal,  while  rotation  is  greatly  restricted. 

The  third  and  fourth  vertebra)  somewhat  resemble  the  axis  in  having  a  broad,  thin, 
longitudinal  lamina  of  bone  extending  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  articolar 
processes.  They  are  also  very  short  and  broad.  The  other  vertebra)  all  differ  some- 
what, but  the  difference  is  so  gradual  that  they  may  most  conveniently  be  deacrihed 
collectively.  The  lowest  or  dorsad  vertebne  are  the  largest  and  broadest,  bat  com- 
paratively the  shortest.  Their  posterior  articular  processes  are  short  and  slightly 
divaricating;  as  we  proceed  up  the  neck  they  become  longer,  more  attenaate^and 
more  widely  diverging.  This  attenuation  is  greatest  on  about  the  fifth  vertehia. 
The  transverse  processes  are  very  wide  below,  and  extend  directly  outward  fix)ni  the 
me<lian  line.  Further  up  the  neck  they  are  less  prominent,  and  have  also  an  anteiior 
obliquity.  This  process  on  the  last  vertebra  does  not  form  a  canal  for  the  passage  of 
the  artery ;  the  canal  commences  on  the  twelfth,  as  a  simple  foramen,  becoming  Da^ 
rower  in  diameter,  but  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  lengthened  aiid  canal-liKe,  np 
to  the  atlas. 

Superior  spinous  processes,  or  the  **  neural  spines,"  are  well  developed  on  the  firrt 
five  vertebra?,  but  they  diminish  in  size  from  the  third  to  Jhe  sixth,  when  they  become 
quite  obsolete,  and  do  not  reappear.  Inferior  or  ventral  spinous  processes  are  foond 
very  well  developed  on  the  first  four  vertebra},  being  largest  on  the  atlas;  tbeythen 
entirely  disappear,  and  are  not  found  again  until  about  9ie  eleventh  vertebra,  where 
they  are  slightly  elevated,  longitudinal,  vertical  lamella).  Styloid  processes  are  found 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  this  portion  of  the  spine,  except  the  atlas  and  axi^ 
and,  usually,  the  last  vertebra.  They  commence  on  the  third  vertebra,  elongate  on 
each  successively  to  the  sixth  or  seventh,  where  they  are  longest  and  thinnest^  mcM- 
nriug  two-thirds  tlie  length  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra.  They  then  regularly  p^^ 
shorter  and  more  obtuse  till  they  are  hardly  perceptible  on  the  thirteenth  and  qoi^ 
obsolete  on  the  fourteenth  or  last  cen'ical. 

Air  is  admitted  into  the  vertebra)  by  numerous  foramina  on  the  sides  of  the  bodieSr 
about  the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes  and  in  the  canal  for  the  artery. 

There  is  the  ordinary  difference  in  the  calibre  of  the  spinal  canal  in  the  centre  and 
at  the  extremities  of  each  vertebra.  The  planes  of  the  articular  surface  are,  as  nsn^ 
e;o  disposed  as  to  produce,  in  the  most  natural  position  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  ordi- 
nary sigmoid  flexure.  When  the  neck  is  extended  there  is  on  the  dorsal  surface  • 
Inrgo  diamond-shaped  space  between  each  vertebra  and  the  next  covered  in  only  hy 
llgnmentous  tissue. 

Dorsal  vertebrae. — If  we  regard  the  presence  of  a  rib  as  characteristic  of  the  v^'J 

tfbra^  of  this  region  of  the  spine,  wo  shall  have  eight  as  the  total  number  of  dorsal 

vtrtebriB.    But  the  two  last  of  these  are  perfectly  consolidated  with  and  contino^jj 

with  iiw  first  sacral;  and  their  transverse  and  spinous  processes  also  havealattf* 

uLtl  Hiqwrior  anchylosis  with  t\i©  Wmc  Aiovie*,    M,  llie  same  time  there  is  a  perfect  artic- 
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lation  hetweeu  these  two  last  vertebrte  and  the  one  jnst  before  them,  producing  a 
>me  what  moveable  joint,  never  so  firmly  consolidated  as  are  the  other  dorsal  vertebrro 
dth  each  other.  But  for  the  fact  that  they  are  costiferons,  therefore,  the  two  last 
ertebrffi  might  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  sacrum. 

On  the  first  dorsal  there  commence  abruptly  prominent  snbrectangular  spinous 
rocessoB,  which  are  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  column.  These 
roceases  of  any  two  contiguous  vertebra*  arc  in  contact  for  their  whole  extent,  and 
lor©  er  less  completely  consolidated.  Scleroskeletal  tendons  extend  backward  from 
le  posterior  apices  of  each  of  them.  The  transvermi  processes  are  all  broad,  thin,  flat, 
orizontal,  stretching  outward  and  a  little  backwurd,  strengthened  by  a  prop,  which 
rcH^eds  from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  to  the  apices  of  these  processes. 
Iieir  apices  bear  the  ordinar^"^  facet  for  the  articulation  of  the  rib,  and  from  each  there 
tretches  backward  an  osseous  tendon. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrai  are  not  so  deep  vertically  nor  so  compressed  as  usual, 
.nteriorly,  indeed,  they  are  wider  than  dtep ;  their  free  ventral  surface  broad  and 
lashened,  either  with  or  without  tubercles,  as  far  as  the  fourth,  for  the  attachment 
f  the  longus  colli.  The  other  posterior  vertebrae  are  thinner,  being  e8i)ecially  com- 
ressed  at  their  centres. 

Although  the  vertebra;  of  this  region  caunot  be  said  to  be  ancbylosed,  except  per- 
aps  in  very  old  birds,  yet  they  enjoy  but  very  little  motion  upon  each  other,  par- 
icnlarly  the  more  central  ones.  The  tirst  is  usually  moveable  to  a  degree,  while  some 
ttle  motion  is  permitted  between  the  sixth  and  seventh. 

Sacral  vertebrae.— It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vertebraj  in  the  sac- 
Din,  but,  as  well  as  can  be  made  out,  the  Stei-nifKK  have  one  less  than  the  other  sub- 
imilies.  The  elements  of  the  sacrum  are  completely  consolidated  into  one  piece, 
)|^ther  with  the  last  two  dorsal ;  so  that  it  is  only  by  counting  the  number  of  trans- 
erse  processes  which  stretch  outward  to  abut  against  tlie  innominate  bones  that 
beir  number  can  be  estimated.  The  body  of  the  sacrum  is  thickest  in  the  middle, 
^periDg  somewhat  toward  both  extremities;  the  tai>eriug,  however,  of  the  anterior 
xtreniity  is  only  apparent,  since  it  makes  up  by  increased  depth  for  decreased  width. 
•he  body  is  decidedly  curved,  giving  a  notable  degree  of  antero-posterior  concavity  to 
tie  dorsum  of  the  pelvis.  Anteriorly  the  iliac  bones  unite  on  the  median  line,  and  the 
nited  spinous  processes  of  the  sacnmi  are  completely  ancbylosed  with  them  as  well 
B  the  transverse.  About  the  middle  of  the  sacrum  the  elevated  longitudinal  ridge 
irmed  by  the  united  spinous  processes  disiippears,  and  the  median  line  of  the  bone  is 
nooth  and  flat.  There  are  no  signs  of  inferior  or  ventral  spinous  processes  on  any 
art  of  the  length  of  the  sacrum.  The  transverse  processes  of  the  first  three  vertebr{B 
re  conspicuous,  and  project  directly  outward  to  be  consolidated  with  the  middle  of 
be  under  surface  of  the  ilia ;  the  next  three  are  short  and  inconspicuous,  very  little 
lore  than  ridges  on  the  body  of  the  sacrum.  The  seventh  pair,  liowever,  suddenly 
eoonie  the  longest  of  all,  running  far  outward,  reaching  even  quite  to  the  margins  of 
be  acetabula,  and  they  are  strengthened  by  a  thin  vertical  plate  of  bone,  which 
tretches  down  from  them  to  the  dorsum  of  the  ilia.  The  succeeding  transverse  pro- 
pflsea  are  well  developed,  projecting  obliquely  outward  and  backward  to  join  the 
largin  of  the  ischia. 

Coccygeal  vertebra. — The  coccyx  has  constantly  eight  segments.  These  are 
hiefly  noticeable  for  the  length  and  width  of  their  transverse  processes.  In  Slercora- 
\u»  they  are  larger  than  elsewhere,  being  ail  of  nearly  the  same  length,  whereas  in 
Uier  genera  the  anterior  ones  are  more  or  less  shortened,  and  do  not  reach  their  full 
evelopment  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  vertebra.  These  processes  become  very  small  ou 
be  sixth,  and  are  obsolete  on  the  seventh.  Superior  spines  are  present,  moderately 
rell  developed,  but  short.  Ventral  spines  are  wanting  on  the  first  three,  but  qnite 
iroely  developed  on  the  last  five  vertebra;.  They  are  much  the  largest  in  StercorariuSy 
nd  bifld  at  their  extremity. 

The  pvgostvle  is  large,  of  an  irregularly  trihedral  shape ;  its  superior  margin  convex, 
ts  uifenor  a  little  concave ;  its  base  thickened  for  articulation  with  the  seventh.  Its 
wo  superior  angles  are  thin  and  rounded ;  the  inferior  is  prolonged  into  a  thick,  stout 
odnlated  apex. 

Ribs. — The  ribs  are  eight  in  number.  Of  these  all  are  articulated  with  the  spine, 
here  being  none  disconnected  with  it,  as  in  some  other  genera  of  Xaiaiores,  8ix  have 
.  sternal  attachment  as  well  as  a  spinal,  while  five  possess  retrocedent  processes.  The 
irst  is  an  exceedingly  slender  elongated  spiculum  of  bone,  tapering  to  a  very  acnte 
»pex,  which  is  free.  It  extends  to  alK)ut  opposite)  the  process  on  the  second  rib.  The 
lext  ^ve  ribs  have  botli  vertebral  and  sternal  portions  movably  articulated.  Of  these 
be  former  are  greatly  the  longest,  and  elongate  rapidly  with  each  successive  rib.  The 
temal  portions  are  very  much  shorter,  but  also  lengthen  rapidly  from  before  baek- 
rard.  The  splints  which  stretch  backward  and  inward  between  one  rib  and  another 
ire  well  developed.  In  the  nnexpanded  thorax  they  reach  quite  across  two  intercostal 
^ptoes.    The  *^  sacral  ribs  "  are  very  long  and  extremely  slender.    Tho  first  articulates 
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•with  the  sternum;  the  last  one  does  not,  although  it  has  a  sternal  rib  attached  to  it 
Neither  of  them  shows  traces  of  posterior  oblique  processes. 

Sternum. — The  sternum  varies  more  in  the  different  subfamilies  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  skeleton  except  the  skull.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  institute  com- 
parisons between  the  four  types,  although  a  general  description  may  still  be  made  for 
either  of  the  groups.    I  describe  it  held  upside  down. 

The  body  of  the  bone  is  pretty  regularly  rectangular,  and  abont  twice  as  long  as 
broad  across  the  middle.  In  Lesfndina:  and  Slcrnina'  the  lateral  borders  are  nearly 
straight  or  but  slightlj^  concave,  while  in  Larinw  the  outline  is  very  concave  from  the 
protrusion  of  the  costal  processes.  This  much  greater  development  of  the  costal  pro- 
cesses in  Lams  gives  a  greater  breadth  anteriorly,  and  detracts  from  the  more  perfectly 
rectangular  shape  which  obtains  in  the  other  subfamilies.  Just  posterior  to  the  coetal 
jirocef^es  are  the  six  articulating  facets  for  the  sternal  ribs.  These  are  siniply  linear 
perpendicular  eminences,  separated  by  curved  sulci  from  each  other.  They  extend 
but  little  more  than  hall  the  length  oi  the  sternum,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bor- 
der being  thin  and  plain. 

The  anterior  border  is  very  convex,  running  forward  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  costal  processes,  having  on  the  median  line  a  largo  semicircular,  well-developed 
manubrial  process.  The  outer  half  of  this  border  is  thin,  corresponding  with  the  costal 
processes;  the  inner  very  thick, and  deeply  grooved  to  form  the  coracoid  facets.  These 
facets  are  of  a  shape  somewhat  peculiar,  as  they  curl  downward  and  inward  toward 
each  other,  to  meet  on  the  median  line  beneath  the  manubrium,  which  conseqnently 
overhangs  them.  In  the  middle  of  their  course  they  are  very  shallow,  but  again.at 
their  outer  extremity,  become  sulci  by  means  of  a  short,  stout  process  of  bone  which 
overhangs  them. 

The  posterior  border  differs  in  the  Lcstridlna'  from  the  other  subfamilies.  It  has  hot 
a  single  long,  slender  incurved  process,  forming  with  the  xiphoid  cartilage  a  aingl" 
deep  oval  excavation.  In  the  other  subfamilies  the  outer  process  is  not  so  long  and 
slender,  it  projecting  but  little  if  any  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  xiphoid;  and  there 
is,  in  addition,  a  second  small,  short,  slender  process  midway  between  the  external  one 
and  the  xiphoid,  which  divides  the  single  membranous  space  of  the  Ltstridince  into  two 
small  si»ace«,  each  of  a  more  or  less  oval  shape. 

The  dorsum  of  the  sternum  is  strongly  vaulted,  both  transversely  and  longitml- 
inally.  The  amount  of  convexity  both  ways  is  greatest  in  LesPridina^  least  in  Sitrniin^ 
In  Lcsiridhia.,  also,  the  convexity  is  very  much  the  greatest  anteriorly,  while  in  the 
other  subfamilies  the  whole  dorsum  is  more  equally  vaulted.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  dorsum  is  the  prominent  ridge  which  extends  from  the  oeseona  projec- 
tion at  the  extremity  of  the  coracoid  facets  obliquely  backward  and  inwanl  to  meet 
the  keel  near  its  posterior  extremity.  V  This  ridge  limits  the  attachment  of  the  jW- 
ioralis  mcdius  muscle  to  the  sternum.    It  is  proportionally  shortest  in  the  Le$tridin(r. 

The  keel  is  remarkably  well  developed,  rising  high  above  the  dorsum.  Its  height  is 
equal  to  half  the  average  width  of  the  bone.  Its  ridge  is  very  convex,  and  does  not 
lose  itself  in  the  dorsum  until  it  has  quite  reached  the  end  of  the  bone.  Its  anterior 
border  curves  forward  with  a  strong,  wide,  and  deeply  concave  margin,  being  termi- 
nated by  a  well  developed  and  greatly  projecting  though  not  very  acute  apex. 

The  xiphoid  process  is  broad,  rounded,  and  flattened  in  LestridincCj  and  extends  a 
little  way  beyond  the  subsidence  of  the  keel.  In  LarincB  it  is  narrow  and  more  acote, 
and  the  keel  is  continued  to  its  very  tip,  while  in  Stei^in(e  it  is  so  compressed  as  to  ap- 
pear simply  like  the  termination  of  the  keel,  slightly  broadened. 

The  pneumatic  foramina  are  very  numerous.  They  are  situate  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  median  line  of  the  inner  surface;  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  border w 
the  keel ;  in  the  sulci  between  the  costal  facets,  &c. 

The  coravoidn  are  of  moderate  length  and  stoutness.  The  shaft  of  the  bone  centrally 
is  subcylindrical,  but  at  either  extremity  is  greatly  expanded  in  various  directions. 
The  basal  articulating  surface,  besides  being  deeply  concave,  is  twisted  upon  itself  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  adapt  it  to  the  shape  of  the  sternal  facet.  The  inner  margin  oj 
the  bone  is  thick  and  rounded,  the  outer  thin  and  sharp,  and  expanded  into  a  well 
marked  rounded  jirocess.  The  head  of  the  bone  presents  a  large  irregular  expansion, 
generally  convex  in  its  outer  aspect,  but  made  exceedingly  thin  by  a  deep  conca^ty 
or  excavation  on  its  inner  side.  A  prominent  process  at  the  inner  and  inferior  border 
of  the  head  supports  the  tip  of  the  furculum.  Between  this  projection  and  the  pro- 
cess which  supports  the  head  of  the  scapula  is  a  deep  groove,  which  extends  some  dis- 
tance along  the  shaft  It  is  nearly  bridged  over  and  converted  into  a  canal  by  »n 
overhanging  projection  of  the  scajmlar  process.  A  dense  ligament  completes  that  por- 
tion of  the  canal  which  wants  osseous  parietes,  and  through  it  {days  the  tendon  of  the 
pectoralis  medius. 

On  the  outer  aspect  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  the  depression  which  contributes  to 
form  the  glenoid  fossa.  Neither  it,  however,  nor  the  scapula  itself,  present  any  pec""' 
arities  worthy  of  special  notice. 

The  clavicles  have,  as  usual,  a  Hca\>u\at  ais  well  as  a  coracoid  articulation.   Thefonne^ 
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j,  however,-  merely  the  appositiou  of  the  extreme  tip  of  the  bone  with  the  inner  side 
r  tbe  lieod  of  the  scapula.  There  is  a  well  developed  tubercle  aud  articulatiug  facet 
»r  the  head  of  the  coracoid.  Tbe  bones  are  not  connected  except  liganientously  with 
le  Bternum.  They  unite  at  alK>ut  th()  same  suigle,  and  have  much  the  Hnnio  amount 
r  longitndiual  curvature  in  all  the  subfamilies.  The  symphysis  is  perhaps  a  little 
roader  and  stnmger  in  the  Ltxtridina  than  in  the  others.  There  is  a  well  developed 
rojecting  process  at  the  symphysis,  most  marked  in  the  Steniincc.  The  bones  curve 
reatly  downward  and  backward  toward  the  sternum,  and  then  approach  each  other 
ith  a  still  greater  amount  of  inclination ;  so  that  while  the  angle  the  shafts  of  the 
>ne  make  with  each  other  is  small,  the  real  angle  of  the  union  of  the  two  is  very 
itnae.  This  gives  the  bone«  the  requisite  amouut  of  power  in  preventing  the  ap- 
roxiniation  of  the  heads  of  the  coracoids. 

Humerus. — This  boue  presents  several  interesting  features.  The  superior  or  anterior 
^eet  is  short  but  very  high  ;  it  rises  abruptly  from  the  shaft,  and  from  the  upper  ex- 
tsmity  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  with  ]K'rfectly  i)lano,  smooth  sides  The  inferior  or  pos- 
)rior  crest,  on  the  other  hand,  is  broadly  convex  both  longitudinally  ai:d  transversely  on 
8  outer  aspect ;  its  longitudinal  convexity  gives  the  head  of  the  bone  nearly  all  of  its 
bliqnity  "with  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft.  It  arches  over  the  posti.Tior  aspect 
f  tbe  end  of  the  shaft,  this  vaulting  being  formed  by  a  deep  excavation  or  concavity 
a  it«  posterior  asjiect.  This  excavation  is  complete  and  open  in  Larinw.  and  Sierninoi^ 
ad  is  divided  in  two  by  a  prominent  longitudinal  ridge;  while  in  the  LattmVince-  the 
Kcavation  is  i)artially  closed  in  by  a  plane  prolongation  of  the  shaft,  which  leaves 
oly  a  rather  small  oval  foramen  to  open  into  the  excavation.  The  apex  of  the  crest 
as  a  considerable  prolongation  backward,  separated  from  the  articular  head  by  a  deep 
otch.  Its  convex  suriace  is  marked  near  the  hea<l  of  the  bone  by  two  deep  grooves, 
ne  parallel  with,  the  other  perpendicular  to,  the  axis  of  tbe  shaft.  The  articular  head 
f  tbo  lK)iie  is  narrowly  oval,  but  very  convex,  its  long  axis  lying  between  the  extrem- 
^iefl  of  the  two  crests.  A  prominent  ridge  of  bone  arises  from  the  shaft,  and  runs  up 
etween  the  two  crests  to  the  head.  The  greater  part  of  the  expansion  about  the  heaa 
f  the  bone  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments  and  tendons. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  lower  extr^jmity  of  the  bone  is  the  presence  on  its 
Dter  edge,  just  above  the  ra<lial  tubercle,  of  a  prominent,  well  developed,  acute  "sty- 
>id"  process.  This  projects  directly  froui  the  side  of  the  bone,  and  at  right  angles 
ritb  it.  It  serves  for  the  origin  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialia  longior, 
>n  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  bone,  just  i^bove  the  ulnar  tubercle,  there  is  a  slight  promi- 
ence,  but  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  process.  I  have  dbserved  none  of  the  snp- 
tlemeutary  bones  lately  described  by  Prof.  Keinhardt  as  occurring  in  a  majority  of  the 
*roceUariid(Vf  and  do  not  think  any  such  exist. 

Tbe  elongation  and  obliquity  of  the  radial  facet  are  well  marked,  but  present  nothing 
inusual  in  shape  or  size,  as  is  the  case  with  the  rounded  ulnar  tubercle.  There  is  a 
ery  large  and  deep  ccronoid  fossa  on  tbe  anterior  aspect  of  the  bone  just  above  the 
ondyles.  most  extensive  in  the  Larimv^  shallowest  in  the  LeatHdino'..  There  is  no 
lecranoid  depression,  but  in  place  of  it  the  extremity  of  the  boue  posteriorly  pi-e- 
ents  a  deep  longitudinal  groove  on  the  ulnar  side,  which  conducts  the  extensor  tendon. 
Tiis  groove  is  bounded  internally  by  a  well  developed  ulnar  condyle ;  externally  by 
I  slight  ridge,  which  separates  it  from  a  narrow,  shallow  groove  that  runs  over  the 
adidl  side  of  the  extremity  of  the  bone. 

Bones  of  the  fohearm. — The  ulna  is  considerably  longer  than  the  humerus,  and 
ery  stont  and  strong.  It  is  considerably  curved  on  its  axis,  the  convexity  preseutine 
backward.  Its  posterior  aspect  is  marked  with  two  or  three  rows  of  slight  roughened 
miuences,  denoting  the  attachment  of  feathers.  The  head  is  large  and  stout,  its  artic- 
ilatiDg  facets  presenting  forward.  The  inner  of  these  is  a  perfectly  circular  cup-shaped 
epressiou,  the  anterior  margin  of  which  forms  what  there  is  of  a  coronoid  process, 
»'bile  a  considerable  projecti(«i  posteriorly  to  it  constitutes  the  olecranon.  Just  beside 
bis  facet  there  is  on  the  radial  side  of  the  head  of  the  bone  the  smooth  concavo-convex 
lepression,  which  forms,  together  with  the  head  of  the  radius,  the  elongated  oblique 
acet  for  articulation  with  the  radial  tubercle  of  the  humerus.  The  distal  extremity 
tf  tbe  bone  presents  the  usual  curved  surface  on  its  radial  aspect,  over  which  the  ex- 
MiDded  and  deliected  extremity  of  the  radius  is  applied.  Below  and  posterior  to  this 
B  an  elongated,  smooth,  longitudinally  convex  and  transversely  concave  trochlea.' 
orface. 

The  radius  is,  as  usual,  very  slender  and  cylindrical.  Its  head  is  rather  oval  than 
onnd,  but  its  facet  is  nearly  circular.  Its  distal  extremity  is  laterally  expanded  and 
leflecte<l,  to  overlie  the  extremity  of  the  ulna.  It  is  marked  with  a  slight  longitudinal 
;rtK>ve  along  which  plays  the  tendon  of  the  extensor. 

The  ra<lio-cariial  bone  is  comparatively  very  small,  being  much  less  than  the  "pisi- 
>rm."  It  is  of  an  iudesciibably  irregular  form.  It  has  three  smooth  articulating  sur- 
ices;  a  deep,  oval  transverse  one  for  the  radius;  a  very  small,  shallow  one  beside  it 
>r  tbe  ulua ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  larger,  somewhat  crescentic,  concavo-convex 
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one  for  tho  head  of  the  metacurpns.    Its  superior  non-artioalar  sarfaoe  is  grooved  for 
the  passage  of  the  extensor  tendon. 

The  nlnar  carpal  or  so-called  pisiform  hone  is  very  lar^^e.  The  notch  on  its  mettcarpil 
aspect  is  cxceedin^^ly  hroad  and  deep  ;  so  much  so  that  the  bone  is  saddled,  as  it  were, 
on  tho  inner  ridge  of  the  metacarpal  articulating  surface,  along  which  it  rides  freely. 
The  inner  prong  of  the  bifurcation  is  greatly  elongated ;  tho  outer  is  shorter  voA 
stouter ;  and  it  is  by  the  extremity  of  this  that  the  bone  chiefly  articulates  with 
the  metacarpus.  The  ulnar  articulating  surface  is  merely  a  slight  oval  depressiun. 
The  apex  of  the  bone  is  tolerably  acute,  and  rough  for  the  attachment  of  tendons. 

The  composition  and  movements  of  the  wrist-joint,  as  well  as  those  of  the  elbow, 
afford  an  interesting  study;  but  as  there  is  nothing  iu  them  peculiar  to  the  groap 
under  consideration,  I  pass  them  over  with  the  foregoing  brief  description. 

Tho  metacarpal  segment  of  the  arm  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  autibrachiiUD. 
The  two  piincipal  bones  of  which  it  is  composed  are  entirely  separate,  except  at  their 
extremities,  where  they  are  firmly  consolidated.  Of  these  the  radial  one  Ismachtbe 
largest,  tho  ulnar  being  merely  a  delicate  cylindrical  shaft,  somewhat  broadened  sod 
flattened  toward  its  proximal  extremity.  The  main  shaft  of  the  bone  is  rather flst- 
tened  than  cylindrical.  The  superior  edge  of  the  proximal  extremity  bears  a  short  bat 
unusually  prominent  and  well-developed  crest,  with  a  tuberculated  ajiex,  for  the  it- 
tachment  of  the  extensor  tendon.  I(s  distal  extremity  is  abruptly  truncated,  for 
the  articulation  of  the  pollex.  Just  at  its  base,  on  the  inner  or  under  aspect  of  the 
bone,  is  a  small  osseous  projection,  either  for  the  attachment  of  a  tendon  or  tbeeooihi- 
iug  of  some  that  go  to  the  digits.  The  articulating  face  of  the  bone  is  very  long,  ex- 
tending from  the  superior  border  over  the  head,  and  Eome  distance  along  the  inferior 
aspect.  It  is  transversely  deeply  concave,  having  raised  borders,  the  inner  and  most 
prominent  of  which  is  received  in  the  bifurcation  of  the  *^  pisiform"  bone. 

The  pollex  is  simply  a  small,  slender,  straight,  compressed  spiculum  of  bone,  moveir 
bly  articulated  with,  and  projecting  directly  from,  tho  truncated  extremity  of  the 
metacarpal  crest.  The  "ulnar  finger"  in  like  manner  projects  from  the  extremity  of 
tho  ulnar  segment  of  the  metacarpus,  being  closely  bound  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
fiist  phalanx  of  the  radial  finger. 

The  radial  finger,  or  tho  proper  continuation  of  the  limb,  consists  of  two  pbaliDfcs 
only,  each  rather  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  metacarpus.  Tho  first  of  these  some- 
what resembles  the  metacarpus,  in  being  wide,  thin,  and  compressed,  and  partisllydi- 
vided  into  two  longitudinal  parallel  segments..  The  distal  is  simply  a  straight,  slender, 
tapering  and  acutely-pointed  spiculum,  articulating  with  the  preceding  by  a  somewhst 
enlarged  head. 

088A  INNOMINATA. — The  pclvis  has,  for  a  natatorial  family,  considerable  depth  tnd 
concavity.  Anteriorly  it  is  flat,  its  parietes  very  deficient ;  but  posteriorly  the  luge 
ischia  project  downward  and  backward,  forming  extensive  and  solid  walls;  while IM- 
dially  there  is  a  subrectangular  deep  fossa  formed  by  the  vaulting  of  the  innominiie 
bones  for  the  reception  of  -the  renal  organs. 

The  ilia  are  rather  small  and  thin  bones  projecting  as  far  forward  as  the  seYcnth 
dorsal  vertebra.  The  dorsum  is  slightly  concave  in  every  directiou  ;  the  venter  is 
about  flat;  the  external  margins  deeply  concave;  the  anterior  broadly  convex ;  the 
internal  meeting  and  being  anchylosed  with  its  fellow  and  with  the  ^ superior  saersl 
spines  over  the  median  line.  It  receives  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sacrum  a^os^ 
its  inferior  surface  and  inner  margin.  Toward  the  posterior  border,  and  opposite  the 
acetabulum,  the  bone  spreads  out  and  becomes  much  arched  and  expanded,  to  fbiB 
with  a  similar  enlargement  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ischia,  the  chief  part  of  the 
concavity  proper  of  the  p*  Ivis,  that  wh>ch  contains  the  kidneys. 

The  ischia  stretch  downward,  backward,  and  outwanl,  as  broad,  thin  planes,  flat, ex- 
cept at  the  commencement  near  the  acetabulum,  where  they  are  vaulted.  Th^pfop^ 
"  tuber  ischii "  is  merely  a  small  projection  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  bones;  what 
is  proi»erly  the  ^* ascending  ramus"  continues  directly  onward*  and  forms  the  real  ex- 
tremity of  the  bone,  which  is  remarkably  elongated  and  tapering.  The  ischiadic  notch 
is,  as  usual,  converted  into  a  foramen,  iu  this  case  very  large,  subcircular,  situated jost 
posterior  to  the  acetabulum.  / 

The  pubis  is  merely  a  long,  thin,  flexible,  nearly  straight  spiculum  of  bone,  a  little 
curved  inward,  and  dilated  at  its  floating  extremity.  It  commences  at  the  acetaba- 
lum,  which,  as  usual,  it  contributes  to  form,  and  runs  backward,  outward,  and  down- 
ward, lying  parallel  to  the  anterior  ed^e  of  the  ischium  and  abutting  against,  hot 
being  quite  disconnected  with  its  extremity.  Thus  the  obturator  foramen  is  ^^^^^ 
into  an  exceedingly  long,  deep,  narrow  notch,  resulting  from  the  concavity  of  the  bolder 
of  the  ischium  being  applied  against  the  straight  ^ge  of  the  pubis.  Perhaps, how- 
ever, tho  real  Obturator  is  to  be  found  in  a  smsdl  oval  or  subcircular  dilatation  at  v» 
apex  of  the  notch,  which  is  wider  than  the  notch  itself,  partly  shut  off  from  it  by  hf* 
aments,  and,  with  its  edges,  thickened  and  smooth.  ^^ 

The  acetabulum  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  tho  three  pelvic  bones,  just  at  ws 
middle  of  the  inferior  border 


d  at  the  confluence  of  tho  three  pelvic  bones,  ^ustatuw 
.    Xs  \xs\iv\\, Vt  ift  &  %vm\}lQ  ring,  entirely  deficient  mtem*liy» 
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with  smooth,  thickened,  elevated  edges,  and  a  prominent  overhanging  articulating  focet 
on  its  snpero- posterior  bonier,  for  the  trochanter  major  of  the  femur  to  rest  upon. 

Femur. — This  bone  is  exceedingly  short,  but  quite  straight  (diflering  greatly  in  this 
respect  from  Puflnue),  and  only  moderately  stout.  The  shaft  is  nearly  cylindrical,  in- 
clining above  slightly  inward  toward  the  median  line  of  the  body,  its  lower  extremity 
presenting  somewhat  backward.  Superiorly  the  bono  expauds  into  a  large,  thicic,  stout 
trochanter,  much  elevated,  and  with  a  well-marked  margin,  which  rises  high  above, 
curves  toward  and  slightly  overhangs  the  bead  of  the  bone.  From  the  inner  side  of  this 
trochanter  the  head  projects  directly  inward  ;  there  is  no  c«i¥?trictiou  of  the  *'neck," 
except  lo  a  very  slight  degree  below ;  above,  the  articular  head  of  the  liono  is  directly 
continuous  with  a  smooth  concavo-convex  space  between  it  and  the  ci'estof  the  troeh- 
aoter.  The  shape  of  the  articulating  surface  is  such  that  it  pern)it8  the  head  to  sink 
but  slightly  into  the  acetabular  ring,  the  chief  weight  of  the  bird  being  borue  by  the 
•raperior  aspect  of  the  trochanteric  prominence,  which  is  accurately  coaptated  to  tho 
overhanging  abutment  which  projects  from  the  superior  margin  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  fossa  for  the  ligamentum  teres  is  directly  on  the  superior  usjicct  of  the  head.  Tho 
whole  outer  aspect  of  the  trochanter  is  rough  for  tendinous  and  ligameutous  attach- 
ments. 

The  femoral  condyles  differ  markedly  in  size  and  shape.    The  outer  is  tho  longest, 
and  very  much  the  largest.    The  two  are  widely  separated  by  a  deep  groove,  wliich 
xtins  up  a  considerable  distance  on  tho  anterior  face  of  the  bone,  and  ou  the  posterior 
ia  continuous  with  the  popliteal  depression.    The  outer  projects  much  the  furthest  out- 
ward, downward,  and  especially  backward.    Its  face,  posteriorly,  is  divided  by  a  lougi- 
tndinal  groove.    This  groove  receives  the  antero-posteriorly  elongated  head  of  the 
fibula,  forming  the  chief  part  of  the  femoro-fibular  articulation ;  while  the  ridge  which 
bounds  the  groove  internally  dips  down  into  the  space  between  the  heads  of  tbe  fibula 
%nd  tibia.    The  inner  condyle  has  a  broad,  flat,  oval  face,  which  is  applied  directly  to 
'the  plane  head  of  the  tibia. 

Tbe  two  tibial  crests  are  peculiar  in  shape  and  situation.  The  anterior  of  these  is 
short,  but  very  high,  rising  as  a  thin,  vertical  lamiua  to  quite  an  apex ;  being  triau- 
^ular,  and  nearly  as  high  as  long  at  the  base.  It  is  exceedingly  thin,  its  sides  perfectly 
plane  aud  vertical.  The  other  crest  is  at  right  angles  with  the  first ;  looking  directly 
ontward  instead  of  forward,  and  having  its  side  instead  of  base  applied  to  the  bone. 
Xt»  base  is  nearly  identical  with  the  base  of  the  first,  but  is  at  right  angles  with  it. 
TThe  superior  margins  of  these  crests  unite  at  their  termination,  and  both  rise  abovo 
"the  level  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  Tho  lateral  crest  being  transverse  to  the  lino  of 
motion  in  the  joint,  forms  a  protecting  wall  or  face  in  front  of  the  joint,  between  the 
margins  of  which,  and  the  head  of  the  bono  proper,  there  is  a  gentle  and  regular  con- 
cavity. The  inner  edge  of  the  true  head  of  the  bone  is  directly  continuous  with  tho 
\m9e  of  the  anterior  crest ;  but  between  the  outer  edge  and  the  extremity  of  the  lateral 
crest  there  is  a  deep  notch. 

The  head  of  the  fibula  is  on  the  same  plane  with,  aud  at  the  inner  edge  of,  the  head 
cf  the  tibia.  It  is  narrowly  oval,  almost  crescentic,  its  long  axis  antero-posterior.  It 
Is  only  ligamentously  connected  with  the  tibia ;  below,  after  a  short  space,  it  becomes 
more  or  less  completely  anchylosed  :  becomes  again  detached  from  the  tibia,  to  finally 
disappear  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  bone. 

The  tibial  condyles,  aa  usual,  project  further  forward  than  backward.  They  aro 
much  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  and  on  the  same  plane;  the  inner,  however,  is  less 
etoat  and  projects  more,  both  inward  and  forward.  Pcsttriorly  the  condyles  subside 
into  two  acute  ridges,  having  between  them  a  smooth,  laterally  concave  surface,  ove.? 
"Which  pass  the  extensor  tendons.  Above  aud  betwoen  the  two  condyles  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  bone,  there  is  the  ordinary  fossa,  partially  converted  by  a  bridge  of  bono 
into  a  canal  for  the  confinement  of  the  tendon  of  tho  cxtennor  digitorum. 

Tbe  metatarsus  is  modera'  ely  long,  contained  li  times  in  the  tibia.  Its  shaft  is  com- 
pressed into  a  pretty  regular  quadrilateral  shape,  the  lateral  sides,  however,  remaining 
a  little  convex.  The  tendons  that  go  to  the  toes  are  mostly  aggregated  upou  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  aspects  of  the  bone.  Above,  the  bone  expands  into  a  large,  irregu- 
lar head,  widened-  laterally  for  the  reception  of  the  two  condyles,  and  posteriorly  by 
a  short,  high  crest,  into  which  is  inserted  the  gastrocnemial  tendon.  This  crest  has  also 
several  lonij^itudiual  grooves,  deep  and  distinct,  which  conduct  tendons  to  the  toes. 
The  facets  for  the  reception  of  the  tibial  condyles  are  merely  two  small  subcircular  de- 
pressions near  the  edge  of  the  bone,  not  differing  much  from  each  other  in  size  or  shape. 
They  are  separated  by  a  pron)iuent  process  on  the  edge  of  the  bone  anteriorly  ou  tho 
median  line.  'The  end  of  the  bone  is,  as  usual,  divided  into  three  heads,  separated  by 
narrow  but  very  deep  sulci.  Of  these  heads  the  middle  is  the  largest,  and  directly  in 
the  line  of  the  bone ;  the  outer  is  placed  a  little  higher  up,  but  nearly  in  the  sauie  plane. 
The  inner,  however,  beside  being -much  higher  up,  is  placed  far  around  toward  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  bone.  The  articular  faces  of  these  heads  present  in  a  high  dej^eo 
of  perfection  the  peculiar  shape  by  which  extension  of  the  toes  at  the  same  time 
abducts  them,  and  rice  vend. 
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The  four  toes  have  all  the  normal  number  of  segments :  2,  3,  4,  5.  They  prewnt 
nothing  of  special  interest;  being  of  the  ordinary  size  and  shape.  The  hallnx,  and  its 
accessory  metatarsal  bone,  may)  however,  be  here  described.  It  does  not  differ  appre- 
ciably throughout  the  family,  except  in  the  genus  Bisaa  of  LaHntEy  for  the  characters 
of  which,  see  under  the  head  of  the  genus. 

Were  it  not  for  analogy,  the  08  metatarsale  accessorium  might  be  considered  as  a  pha- 
langeal rather  than  metatarsal  segment.  It  is  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  first  true 
phalangeal  bone.  It  is  obliquely  flattened,  and  somewhat  twisted  upon  itself,  tapering 
to  a  thin,  rather  acute,  apex.  Its  distal  extremity  is  broadened  and  oval,  bearing  a 
slightly  convex  articulating  surface,  which  is  coaptated  with  that  of  the  first  phalanx. 
There  is  no  eminence  or  depression  of  any  consequence  for  its  attachment  with  the 
metatarsus ;  it  is  only  loosely  connected  by  ligaments,  and  enjoys  all  the  freedom  of 
motion  which  the  hallux  itself  possess.  Its  essentially  metata^^-sal  character  is  Dev- 
erthelees  demonstrated  by  its  irregular  and  peculiar  shape ;  by  the  formation  of  its  two 
extremities  ;  and  by  the  want  of  a  proper  articulation  (capsulated  and  with  a  syDovial 
membrane)  with  the  metatarsus. 

This  bone  in  the  LestridincB  differs  from  that  of  the  other  subfamilies  in  beinj^  shorter, 
stouter,  with  a  broader  metatarsal  extremity,  and  having  a  constriction  abont  its 
middle. 

The  proximal  phalangeal  segment  is  a  very  short,  stoat,  straight  bone,  irregolarly 
cylindrical,  with  slightly  enlarged  extremities.  These  have  snbcircular  articoUiti!^ 
facets,  the  proximal  concave,  the  distal  convex.  The  distal  segment  is  merely  ami* 
nnte,  irregularly  shaped,  osseous  nodule,  supporting  the  claw. 

Subfamily  Lestbidin^. 

DiAG.  Larid^  rostro  cerd  instructOy  rectricibus  mediis  elongatis,  unguibus  validimmu, 

Ch.  Tip  of  the  upper  mandible  overhanging  that  of  the  lower.  Covering  of  tipper 
mandible  not  contiuuous,  the  basal  half  being  furnished  with  a  corneous  cere, beDcath 
the  edges  of  which  the  nostrils  open.  Culmen  at  first  about  straight,  then  rapidly  cod- 
vex.  Commissure  slightly  sinuate,  declinato-convex  on  the  terminal  jiortiou.  Gooyi 
short,  about  straight.  Rami  widely  divaricating,  their  outline  about  straight  Emi- 
nentia  symphysis  well  marked.  Nostrils  lateral,  pervious,  somewhat  club-shaped, beioe 
widest  at  their  distal  extremity.  Wings  long,  strong,  pointed;  the  primaries  brood 
and  rigid,  more  or  less  i  ounded  at  the  tips.  Tail  square,  or  nearly  so,  the  central  feath- 
ers projecting  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  beyond  the  others^  either  rounded  at  their 
tips,  or  attenuated  and  filiform.  Legs  decidedly  ambulatonal,  placed  well  forward, 
supporting  the  body  in  a  horizontal  posture.  Tibise  denuded  of  feathers  on  tbo  lower 
third.  Tarsi  rather  stout,  anteriorly  transversely  reticulated,  posteriorly  and  laterally 
reticulated,  the  plates  more  or  less  elevated  and  acutely  pointed.  Proportions  of  toes, 
and  their  segments,  as  in  other  Laridw.  Webs  broad  and  full,  their  margins  rooDded, 
not  excised.  Claws  large,  strong,  curved  and  acute.  Of  moderate  and  large  size.  The 
body  full,  the  general  organization  strong  and  powerful.  The  changes  of  plamagein 
most  of  the  species,  with  age  and  season,  very  great. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  this  subfamily  are  fully  given  under  one  of  it>  BMNt 
common  and  typical  species,  the  Stercorarius  pomatorhinus. 

%,  Analytical  table  of  the  subgenera  and  species  of  North  American  Lestridina, 

I.  Statural  maximus,  et  formft  robustissimus;  pedibus  et  rostro  validis ; 
tarso  medio  digito  cum  ungue  breviore ;  caud4  brevi,  rectricibus 
met^liis  latis,  vix  ultr^  caeteras  porrectis B^o^ 

a.  Rostri  longit.  2.00  poll,  et  ultrifc ;  altitude  0.75 ;  ab  oris  angnlo 

adapicem3.00 B,wia. 

II.  Staturil  miuores,  et  formd  graciliores;  pedibus  et  rostro  gracili- 
oribus  ;  tarso  medio  digito  cum  ungue  non  breviore  ;  caud&  elon- 
gate, rectricibus  mediis  vald6  ultr£  c^teras  porrectis StertOf^^ 

a.  Tarsis  postic6  asperrimis ;  rectricibus  mediis  latis  in  apices 

ipsas,  flexibillbus,  caiteris  4  pollices  longioribus S,  pomsAom^^^ 

b.  Tarsis  postic6  subasperis ;  rectricibus  mediis  acuminatis,  ri- 

gidis,  cseteris  4  pollices  longioribus 8.  par^f*^^ 

4 

c.  Tarsis  postice  subasperis ;    rectricibus  mediis  longissimis,  , 

fiexibilibus,  cseteris  8  ad  10  pollices  longioribus. S,  W^ 
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Subgenus  Buphagus,  (Moeh.)  Cones, 

tpkagus*  Moeh.,  Gen.  Av.  1752,  No.  71 ;  typus*  Larue  catarracteSj  Linn. — Coues,  Rev. 

LestridintEy  in  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Pbila.  May  1863,  p.  UO, 
ercorariusy  "  Bkiss.  ; "  ViEnj«,  Noiiv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1817, 153 ;  typns  idem.    (Sed 

non  verns  SiercorariuSj  Briss. ;  cujus  typus  Larus  paraaitieuSf  Linu.). — Gkay, 

Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  651.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  1849,  ii,  287.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  185(i, 

206.— Lawr.,  Baird*8  Birds  N.  A.  1858, 838. 
ttharacta,  BrDnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  32 ;  typus  Catharacia  skiuif  BrUnn. 
ttaractaj  Bp.«  Comp.  List,  1838,  63. 
trus  (partim),  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17()6.— Gmel.,  Syst.  Nat.  1788.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om. 

1790  —Mey.  «fc  Wolf,  Tascb.  1810. 
itarracteSf  Pali^,  Zoog.  Rosso-As.  ii,  1811,  308 ;  typus  C.  skua, — Steph.,  Sbaw's  Gen. 

Zool.  xiii,  1825,  214. 
mtriSf  "III.;"  Temm,  Man.  Orn.  1820-'40;  typus  L.  catarracies    (Sed  non  verus 

LestriSi  111. ;  cuius  typus  L.  parasitica.  Linn.). — Fader,  Pr.  Isl.  Orn.  1822. — 

Le88., Traits  d'Ornith.  1831.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  i,  1840, 2:JU ;  et  auct.  al. 
egalestriSj  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  p.  206 ;  typns  Larus  catarractes,  Linn. 

:n.  char.  Bill  shorter  tban  the  middle  toe  without  the  claw ;  exceedingly  robust; 
h  at  base  about  equal  to  the  height,  which  is  a  third  of  the  length  oi*  culmeu. 
)  and  sulci  numerous  and  well  marked.  Encroachment  of  feathers  on  bill  modor- 
and  nearly  the  same  on  both  mandibles.  Occiput  scarcely  crested.  Wings  only 
srately  long  for  this  subfamily ;  the  primaries  very  broad,  and  rounded  at  their 
Tail  very  short,  broad,  nearly  even,  the  feathers  truncated ;  central  pair  project- 
bat  little,  and  broad  to  their  very  tips,  which  are  also  truncated.  Feet  large 
stout ;  tarsi  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Size  large ;  form  robust  and 
y;  general  organization  very  powerful.  Colors  much  the  same  over  the  whole 
' ;  Dot  subject  to  any  very  remarkable  changes  with  age,  sex,  or  season. 
le  essential  characters  lie  in  the  large  size  and  strong  form,  exceedingly  robust 
Aud  feet,  the  middle  toe  of  which  latter  is  longer  than  the  tarsus ;  and  in  the  very 
t  truncated  tail,  the  broad  central  rectrices  of  which  project  but  slightly  beyond 
jps  of  the  others.  A  discrepancy  between  it  and  Stcrcorarius  is  found  in  the  changes 
umage  to  which  it  is  subject.  These  are  slight,  beinj^  chiefly  of  intensity,  and  have 
)  in  common  with  the  widely  varying  stages  for  which  the  species  of  Stei'corai'ius 
loted.  Its  species  when  adult  are  of  nearly  uniform  colors,  presenting  no  indica- 
I  of  the  trenchant  lines  of  division  of  light  and  dark  areas  which  are  found  in 
orarius.  North  America  contains  a  single  representative  of  the  genus,  B.  skua, 
Ted  by  most  authors  to  Stercorarius. 

le  synonyms  of  this  subgenus  require  to  be  considered  at  length  and  with  care,  to 
d  confounding  them  with  those  of  the  succeeding,  with  which  they  always  have  been 
prreater  or  less  degree  mingled.  The  iirst  distinctive  appellation  of  the  genus  in  ques- 
appears  to  be  BuphaguSy  Moeh.  1752.  This  is  unquestionably  based  upon  the  Lants 
Toctes  of  LinnsBUS,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  genus  (vide  inhitt)  iu  as  definite  and 
inent  as  perhaps  any  one  throughout  Moohring's  work.  This  being  tin)  case,  it  is 
de  singular  that  the  name  has  not  come  into  general  employ,  along  with  such  geu- 
M  PhilomachuSf  Collyrio^  Troyon,  &c.,  which  have,  by  Gray,  Baird,  Cassin,  Bryant, 
other  authors,  been  accord^  that  precedence  to  which  their  early  date  entitles 
1.  The  rule  generally  acknowledged  by  authors,  which  would  cause  the  adoption 
le  genera  of  Moehring  and  other  pre-Linnaean  writers,  provided  they  arc  identified 
do  not  conflict  with  Linnieus'  titles,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a<Ihered  to  in 
instance.  But  if  we  are  to  be  guided  bj^  the  law  of  priority ^  and  are  to  accord  jus- 
to  a  pre-Linna>an  writer,  we  cannot  avoid  the  adoption  of  Moehring's  name  ;  since 
B  is  no  Linntean  appellation  with  which  it  conflicts,  as  the  latter  author  ranged  all 
Jaegers  known  to  him  under  Larus.  Moehrin^s  not  being  a  binomalist,  or  rather 
lot  dealing  at  all  with  species,  can  have  no  weight  in  the  question  of  the  adoption 

n  the  synonymy  of  this  article  I  use  the  convenient  signs  introduced  by  Strick- 
to  indicate  the  relative  value  of  the  various  generic  names  quoted.  Being  not  in 
ral  use,  they  will  require  explanation.  The  sign  of  equality  signifies  that  the 
I  before  which  it  stands  was  originally  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  here  meant; 
,  Buphagus  and  Megalestris  are  based  upon  the  same  type  as  Buphagus  of  the  pres- 
>aper,  and  are  therefore  coequal  with  it.  The  sign  <^  indicates  that  the  name  be- 
which  it  stands  was  originally  iiseil  iu  a  more  extended  sense  than  is  here  meant, 
mast  consequently  be  restricted  to  become  completely  synonymous  Thus,  Cath- 
!a  of  Brlinnich,  included,  besides  C.  skuaj  pomarinus  and  parasiticus.  The  sign  ]> 
e  converse  of  the  last. 

foehrinffy  Genera  aiuum,  l'i52,  page  06,  No.  71.  **  Rostrum  postice  rectum,  mcmbrana 
sa  ad  uares  us(]ue  tectum,  versus  upiceiu  iucurvum,  lateribus  compressis.  Fetnora 
t abdomen.   Digiti  antici  tres  membrana  intermedia  toti  coha;reutes,  posticus  liber." 
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of  his  genera.  Guided  by  tbeso  consideratious,  in  the  ProceediDgs  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy,  as  above,  I  revived  the  name  BupJiaguSj  and  gave  it  that  prtcedeoce  over 
other  appellations  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

*^  StercoraHuSf  Briss.,  1760,"  is  the  name  which  has  lately  been  most  fivqnently  em- 
ployed for  this  subgenus.  But  thisis  clearly  an  error ;  for  the  type  of  Stereorariu$y  as  is 
evident  by  Hrisson's  elaborate  description,  is  the  Larus  jia}*(m^tVu«  of  Linnteas,  and  not 
the  catarrhactes.  Regarding  this  latter  species,  it  is  surprising  that  Brissou  should 
have  been  so  far  at  fault  in  his  estimation  of  it«  affinities  as  to  separate  it  from  its  con- 
geners, and  range  it  with  the  true  GuUs  under  the  name  of  LarusfuHCus.  If  Siatonriwi 
is  to  be  used  at  all,  it  must  be  for  the  ^roup  of  which  parasiticus  is  typical. 

Catharacta  of  Briinnich  (1764)  has  as  its  type  catairhacteSy  though  all  the  other  speciet 
known  to  that  autnor  are  included  in  it.  But  this  name,  besides  being  antedated  by 
Buphagus,  is  also  anticipated  by  Catarractes  of  Moehring,  a  name  applied  to  apygopo- 
dous  genus,  of  which  Uria  troile  is  the  ty])e,  and  which  bus  been  accepted  and  employed 
by  late  writers,  as  Cassin,  Bryant,  and  others.  This  is  in  effect  the  same  word  as  BriiD- 
nich's  Cafharactaj  both  having  the  same  root,  viz,  Kara  and  ^rj^wfn,  whence  Karapfjoxnyf. 
"a  robber  or  despoiler."  Briinnich's  spelling  of  the  word  might  perhaps  lead  m  to 
suppose  it  derived  from  Kaffaiputj  "to  cleanse  or  purify;"  but  this  is  evidently  not  the 
case — the  latinization  of  the  word  formed  from  the  latter  root  giving  im  cotAartei,  Illi- 
ger's  genus  of  American  Vultures.  Therefore,  unless  we  allow  a  varying  orthography 
of  the  same  word  to  stand  for  two  different  genera,  Briinnich's  name  must  be  anpw- 
seded.  Besides  the  above  spelling  wo  also  find  cataractaf  catarades,  caiarracta^esinrT- 
hactaj  and  catairhactes.  The  last  is  the  proper  orthography,  as  is  evident  frtm  the 
etymology  of  the  word. 

Lcstris  of  Illiger  (1811)  is  based  upon  jyarasiticaj  and,  although  used  subsequently  by 
many  authors  for  the  present  subgenus,  has  reaUy  no  connection  with  it. 

Megalestris,  Bonaparte  (lb56),  is  based  upon  tne  catarrhactes,  and  is  strictly  its  only 
synonym.  The  choice  is  therefore  between  Megalestris  and  Buphagtts,  Of  theae  I  pre* 
fer  the  latter,  which  1  shall  continue  to  use  as  heretofore. 

BUPHAGUS  SKUA,  (Brunn.)  Cones. 

« 

The  Skua. 

a.  siciui. 

Catarracta  aldroratidij  Will.,  Om.  265. 

Skua  hojtri,  Kay,  Syn.  Av.  128. 

LarusfnscuSf  Buiss.,  Orn.  vi,  1760,  165.— Scop.,  Bemerk.  Nat.  1770,  90. 

Catarracta  fus(M,  Leach,  Syst.  Cat.  1816.  40. 

Larua  varius  sivc  skua^  Briss.,  Orn.  vi,  1760,  167  (juv.). 

Laru8  catan'actcsj  Schaeff.,  Mus.  Orn.  1779,  63,  pi.  39. 

Catharacta  «Awa,  BkOnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  33. 

Catarracta  skua,  Retz.,  Fn.  Suec.  1800, 161.— Bp..  Cat.  Meth.-Uco.  79;  Rev.  Crit.  1«0,»». 

CatatTactes  akaa^  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  309.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  18*^5, 215^ 

Cataractes  skua,  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  255. 

Cataracta  skua,  Bp.,Li8t,  18i^H,  63. 

Lestris  skua,  Bkeum,  Vog.  Deutschl.  1831,  716. 

Buphagus  skua,  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  125;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  305. 

Stercorarius  {Buphagus)  skua,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  309. 

Cataractes  vulgaris^  Flem.,  Brit.  Anim.  — ,  137. 

Larus  catarractes,  Llnn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766.  226  (based  on  Will.,  Ray  &  BKi8S.,wp'*/ 

Edw.,  149,  &c.).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  603.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 8l«. 
Lestris  catarractes.  III.,  Prod.  1811,  272.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  511 ;  ii,  1820,  792;  iv,1840, 

494.— Fau.,  Prod.  Isl.  Orn.  1822,  102.— Boie,  Isis,  18^,  562.— Jen.,  Man.  1835, 

280.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  51.— Bp.,Svn.  1828,No.304.— Nutt.,  Mao.  ii,1834,3li- 

Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  2:J9.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840, 470,  pi.  270.-8cm^ 

Rev.  Crit.  1844,  84. 
Lestris  catharactes,  Bkehm,  Naturg.  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  739. 
Lestris  catharractes,  Bchlnz,  Eur.  F^i.  i,  1840,  387. 
Lestris  catarrhactes,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  64. 
Stercorarius  catarrhacteSf  ViKiu«,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  iv,  1817,  154;  Fu.  Fran5.1838, 

385.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  652;  Cat.  Br.  B.  1863,  227.— Dkgl.,  ()».£«. 

ii,  1849,  289.— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  384. 
StiTcorarius  catarractes,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  206 ;  Tabl.  Longip.  Compt.  Beod.  xl»i» 

770.— Lawr.,  Baird^s  B.  N.  A.  1858, 838.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  45.-BUWT' 

B.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  56. 
Stercorarius  cataractes,  Selys-L.,  Fn.  Bolg.  1842,  155. 
Stercorius  catharactes,  Des  Muus,  Traitd  061.  1860,  551. 
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sreararius  pomarinuB,  Yieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  16214,  220,  nee  Auct, 
trus  keeask,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  818. 

b.  antarcticus.* 

wiria  oaiarractes^  QUOY  et  Gaim.,  Voy.  Uran.  Ois.  38. 

nrcorariua  caiarracies^  ScHL.,  Mub.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  Lart,  p.  45. 

tlTM  antarclicusy  Le88.,  Tr.  Ofd.  1831,  606.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1860,  390.— Abbott,  Ibis, 

1861,  165.— SCL.  &.  Salv.,  Ibis,  1869,  284 ;  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  579.— Phil.  &  Landb., 

Cat.  Av.  Chili,  47.— Hunox,  B.  N.  Z.  1871,  39. 
fr€X>rar%u8  aniarciicus^  Bp.,  CoQsp.  ii,  1850,  207. — Pklz.,  Orn.  Novara,  150. 
tphagu9  antarctictiSt  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  127. 

;aG.  B.  maximu8t  rohuatia^imuSf  tarso  breviore  digitis  mediis  cum  unguc;  rectricibH8  mediis 
UUis  vix  ultrd  cwteras porrectis.    Bastri  longit.  2ipoll.  Ang, 

Hah, — Seas  and  sea-coasts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  chiefly  in  tho  more  arctic 
l^ns.     Var.  antarcUcus,  Southern  seas. 

Adult,  breeding  plumage, — Bill  about  as  long  as  or  a  little  shorter  than  the  head,  shorter 
an  the  tarsns,  re  bast,  somewhat  broader  than  lii^h  at  the  base,  compressed  from  the 
iddle,  its  sides  bulging ;  culmen  broad,  flattened,  very  slightly  concave,  or  nearly 
raigbt  on  the  ceral  portion,  the  concavity  increased  by  the  great  convexity  of  the 
iffois,  which  rises  higher  than  tbe  ceral  portion ;  unguis  smooth,  broad,  rounded, 

aecurved  that  the  apex  overhangs  the  tip  of  the  lower  mandible  nearly  perpendic- 
mrlj.  Outline  of  rami  and  gonysboth  slightly  concave,  the  former  very  long.  Emi- 
»ntia  symphysis  well  marked.  Divarication  of  rami  very  slight.  Tomia  of  upper 
andlble  sinuate,  at  first  ascending,  then  deflected,  then  again  gradually  ascending 

beyond  the  nostrils,  where  it  curves  sharply  downward.  Ceral  longer  than  the 
^ipial  portion  of  the  bill,  its  anterior  extremity  projecting  further  on  the  sides  than 
I  the  culmen,  so  that  a  <^-shaped  recess  is  formed ;  its  inferior  edge  curving  gradu- 
\y  npward  from  the  base,  to  give  passage  to  tbe  nostrils;  provided  at  the  base  with 
tveral  8tria\    Nostrils  lateral,  pervious,  somewhat  club-shaped,  broadest  anteriorly  ; 

salens  on  the  unguis  loads  into  them  from  before.  Several  oblique  stria)  on  tne 
iferior  maxilla.  Feathers  extend  on  the  sides  of  the  superior  mandible  in  a  rather 
sate  angle,  leaving  a  deep  recess  on  the  culmen;  retreating  on  the  sides  of  the  bill 
»  nearly  parallel  with  the  tomia  as  to  leave  the  edges  of  the  superior  mandible  ex- 
med  nearly  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.    Their  extent  on  the  lower  madible  is  less,  but 

broader,  and  ^ith  a  rounded  extremity.  Between  the  rami  the  feathers  reach  two- 
lirds  the  way  to  tbe  symphysis,  the  remainder  being  naked  interment.  Eye  of 
loderate  dimensions,  placed  directly  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Wings  rather  short 
»r  the  subfamily;  the  primaries  regularly  graduated,  very  broad,  with  rounded  apices ; 
ich\s  stitf  and  strong ;  secondaries  short,  broad,  flexible,  with  broad  rounded  tips, 
>rmed  entirely  by  the  inner  web.  Tertials  in  the  folded  wing  ending  about  3^  inches 
*oin  apex  of  first  primary.  Tail  short,  broad,  strong,  even,  or  nearly  so ;  the  feathers 
ither  broad,  with  square,  almost  truncated  extremities.  Central  pair  much  the  same 
1  shape  as  the  lateral ;  of  equal  breadth,  projecting  one  or  two  inches.  Superior  and 
iferior  tcctrices  very  long  and  thick,  the  latter  reaching  quite  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
'eet  large  and  strong ;  tbe  tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe  without  the  claw.  Tibiie 
ude  for  nearly  an  inch.  That  part  of  the  tibia  which  is  bare,  the  tibio-tarsal  articii- 
itioD  all  around,  and  the  sides  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  tarsus,  and  both  surfaces 
f  the  webs,  covered  with  small,  irregular  polyhedral  plates ;  these  plates  largest  and 
lost  regular  (being  hexagonal)  on  the  sides  of  the  tarsns ;  very  small  and  numerous 
n  the  webs ;  elevated,  rough,  and  conical  on  the  joints  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  toes, 
interiorly  tbe  tarsus  and  toes  are  covered  with  imbricated  scutella,  regular  and 
rausverse  on  the  toes,  but  with  exceedingly  oblique  edges  on  the  tarsus,  on  the  upper 
bird  of  which  they  bifurcate  into  two  rows.  Toes  very  long;  middle  longest;  outer 
»ot  little  less;  inner  only  two-thirds  tbe  middle;  hallux  exceedingly  abbreviated. 
/laws  ^l  large,  strong,  much  arched,  very  acute,  the  middle  one  dilate<l  on  its  inner 
dge,  but  not  serrated.  Membranes  long,  broad,  full,  nnincised.  Dorsal  feathers  broad, 
oonded,  rigid,  closely  imbricated,  not  very  thick.  Inferiorly  the  plumage  is  exceed- 
nglv  long,  thick,  compact,  almost  mollipilose.  Latort>-nuchal  Others  elongated, 
igid,  with  long  disconnected  fibrillo).  Above  blackish-brown,  more  or  less  variegatetl 
nth  chestnut  and  whitisb ;  each  feather  being  dark-colored,  with  a  spot  of  chestnut 
oward  its  extremity,  which  in  turn  fades  into  whitish  along  the  shaft  toward  the  tip 
f  each  feather.  On  the  latero-nuchal  region  and  across  the  throat  the  chestnut  light- 
Qs  into  a  decided  reddish-yellow,  the  white  being  as  a  well-defined,  narrow,  lougitud- 
Qal  streak  on  each  feather.  The  crown,  post-ocular,  and  mental  region  have  but  little 
rhitish.  Inferiorly  the  plumage  is  of  a  blended  fusoo-rufons,  lighter  than  on  the 
onam,  "^ith  a  peculiar  indefinite  plumbeous  shade.    The  wings  and  tail  are  black- 

*  The  only  discrepancy  I  find,  in  examination  of  several  from  Southern  seas,  is  the 
lorter,  stouter,  and  more  obtuse  bill. 
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ish  ;  their  rhachides  white,  except  toward  the  apices :  tire  remigOH  and  rectrices  white 
fbr  8omo  distance  from  the  bases.  This  white  on  the  tail  is  concealed  by  the  long  tail- 
coverts,  but  appears  on  the  outer  primaries  as  a  conspicuous  spot.  The  bill  aod  claws 
are  blackish  lM>rn  ;  the  feet  pure  black.  Bill,  from  base  to  tip,  2.10;  to  end  of  cere, 
1.20 :  gape,  3.00;  height  at  base,  0.75;  width  a  little  less;  rami,  1.60 ;  gonys,  0.50;  wing, 
16.00 ;  tail,  6.00 ;  taraoa,  2.70  ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  3.10. 

Toung-of-ihe-year  (Spec.  No.  22266,  Mus.  S.  I.  from  Iceland,  shot  September  1, 1839).— 
The  size  is  much  less  than  thAt  of  the  adults ;  the  bill  every  way  weaker  aod  slen- 
derer ;  the  cere  illy  developed  ;  sferisB  are  not  yet  apparent,  and  its  ridges  and  auglesall 
want  sharpness  of  definition  ;  the  gOBvs  is  extremely  short.  Wings  exceedingly  short 
and  rounded,  the  quills  having  very  different  proportional  length  from  tboee  of  the 
adults ;  the  second  being  longest,  the  third  next  and  but  little  shorter ;  the  first  aboat 
equal  to  the  fourth.  The  inner  or  longest  secondaries  reach,  when  the  wing  is  folded, 
to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  tip  of  the  longest  primary.  The  central  retrices  are,  if 
anything,  a  little  shorter  than  the  next.  The  colors  fwierally  are  as  in  the  adolt,  hot 
everywhere  duller  and  more  blended,  having  few  or  no  white  spots ;  and  tbough  the 
reddish  spots  are  numerous  and  occupy  a  large  space  on  ettok  feather,  yet  in  color  they 
are  very  dark  and  dull.  These  dull  reddish  spots  are  especiaUy  numerous  along  the 
edge  of'  the  forearm  and  on  the  least  and  lesser  coverts.  On  the  UDdcr  parts  the  colon 
are  lighter,  duller,  and  still  more  blended  than  above.  The  provMling  tint  is  a  light, 
dull  rufons,  most  marked  on  the  abdomen  ;  but  there  and  elsewhere  more  or  less  olh 
scured  with  an  ashy  or  plumbeous  hue.  The  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tertiali, 
together  with  the  rectrices,  are  dull  brownish-black;  their  shafts  ^^ellowish-white, 
darker  terminally.  At  the  bases  of  the  primaries  there  exists  the  ordinary  lam  white 
space,  but  it  is  more  restricted  than  in  the  adults,  and  so  much  hidden  by  theWtard 
quills  that  it  is  hardly  apparent  on  the  outside  oif  the  wing,  though  very  couspioMiu 
on  the  inferior  surface.  The  legs  and  feet  are  parti-colored — bro wnish- black,  varii- 
gated  with  yellowish.  Bill,  along  culmeu,  1.75;  along  gape,  2.75;  height  at  ba8e,0/]0; 
length  of  gonys,  0.35  ;  tarsus,  2.60 ;  middle  toe  and  claw  the  same.  Wing,  from  the 
flexure,  12.25.    Tail,  5.75. 

This  species  requires  comparison  with  no  other  of  North  America.  B.  antardiatj 
from  the  sea-eoasts  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  differs  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the 
bill.    This  is  shorter,  deeper,  and  more  obtuse  at  the  tip. 

Although  this  species  is  bnrthened  with  an  extensive  synonymy,  yet  in  conscquepce 
of  its  marked  character  the  list  is  pretty  definite.  It  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  specie*, 
being  well  known  to  pre-Linnean  writers.  It  is  well  described  by  both  Brieson  and 
Briinnich,  the  fornier  considering  it  as  a  Gnll,  the  latter  makinj/  it  the  type  of  his 
genus  Catharacta.  The  Larits  keeask  of  Latham  is  stated  to  be  22  inches,  with  a  bill  of 
3  inches,  and  its  habitat  is  given  as  "  Hudson's  Bay."  There  is  no  one  of  the  LettridiM 
inhabiting  North  America  hut  the  present  which  is  of  such  large  dimensions.  The 
plate  which  Vieillot  (Galerio  des  Oiseaux)  gives  of  his  Siercorarius  pomarinua  showscon- 
spicuously  the  large  white  alar  spot,  which  is  diagnostic  of  the  present  species.  VieiU* 
lot  had  previously  recognized  the  characters  of  the  species  with  precision. 

Subgenus  Stercoraeius,  Briss. 

=  Stercorarim,  Briss.,  Orn.  v,  1760,  149.    (Type  Larm  ^raniicus,  Linn.).--CoCBS,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1863,  128 ;  and  of  many  authors. 
<r  Catharacta,  BrCxx.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  32. 

^Lanis,  p.  LiNX.,  Syst.  Nat.  1766.    Also  of  Gm.,  Lath.,  Meyer. 
^^LestriSf  III.,  Prod.  1811,  272.    (Type  L.  paraniticus,  Linn.).    And  of  most  authon. 
z=Prwdatnx,  ViEiLL.,  Anal.  1816,  62. 
=Labbu8,  Raf.,  1816. 
>  CoprothereSf  Reich.,  1850. 

Gkn.  Char. — Bill  equal  to  middle  toe  without  the  claw,  moderately  robust,  the  height 
at  base  more  than  a  third  the  length  of  the  culmen  ;  striae  and  sulci  few  and  slightly 
marked.  Encroachment  of  feathers  on  bill  very  great,  especially  on  the  upper  mandi- 
ble, where  it  greatly  exceeds  that  on  the  lower,  and  is  of  a  different  outline  from  that 
of  Buphagus.  Occiput  decidedly  subcresteil.  Wings  exceedingly  long,  the  primariea 
narrow,  tapering,  with  quite  acut-e  tips.  Tail  long;  the  lateral  feathers  more  or  lew 
graduated  ;  the  central  pair  considerably,  sometimes  excessively,  elon<^t<ed.  tapering, 
and  acuminate.  Feet  rather  slender,  the  tarsi  equal  to  or  slightly  longer  than  tJic 
middle  toe  and  claw.  Size  moderate  or  small.  Form  less  robusr.,  general  orgaiiiwtJ*^ 
much  less  powerful  than  in  Buphaym.  Nearly  bicolor  when  adult ;  passing  tfaroagb  var^ 
ous  states  of  plumage  before  arriving  at  maturity. 

The  j)receding  ))aragraph  expresses  the  chief  diagnostic  features  of  this  subgen"*: 
A  comparison  with  Buphagua  has  already  been  instituted,  and  an  analytical  table  <» 
ita  apeciea  given  on  a  preceding  page.    It  only  remains  to  notice  its  bibliography* 
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first  distinctive  name  was  proposed  by  Brisson  in  1760.  This  bas  as  type  the 
rantioa,  and  may  include  all  the  species  of  the  subfamily  excepting  Buphagua  skua, 
ept  and  employ  it  exactly  as  it  was  constituted  by  its  author.  Lcstru,  lUiger 
);  PrcedatriXj  Vieillot  (1816) ;  Labbus,  Ratinesqne  (18l'6) ;  and  CoprothercHf  Reichen- 
(1850),  are  all  based  upon  species  of  the  snbeenns  as  here  restricted,  and  are  there- 
synonymous  with,  and  must  be  superseded  by,  Stercorarius.  Catharracia,  Briin- 
has  already  been  treat-ed  of.  By  Linnaeus,  Gmelin,  and  Latham  the  species  were 
ged  under  Larus,  which  thus  becomes  a  partial  synonym. 

STERCORAEIUS  POMATORHIKUS,  (Temm.)  Vieill. 

The  Pomarine  Jaeger. 

iran'iM  alriatuSy  Bmss.,  Om.  vi,  1760, 152,  pi.  13,  f.  2  (juv.), 

s  9triaius,  Eyton,  Cat.  Br.  B.  18:16,  51. 
parasiticus,  Meyer,  Tasch.  Deutsch.  ii,  1810,  490 ;  not  of  authors. 

trus  crepidatus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 602.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  819  (juv.). 

M-pomarinus,  Temm.,  Man.  1815, 514  ;  ii,  1820,  793 ;  iv,  1840, 496.— Faber,  Prod.  Isl. 
Om.  1822,  104.— BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  562.— Brehm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  741.— Bp.,  Syn. 
1828,  No.  305 ;  List,  1838,  63.— Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  388.— Kaup,  8k.  Ent.  Eur. 
Thierw.  1829,  64.— 8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  429.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 
315.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  396;  Syn.  1839,  :i:«;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  186,  pi. 
451.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  240.— Scuixz,  Eur.  1-^.  i,  1840,  388.— 
Naum.,  V.  D.  X,  1840, 470,  pi.  270.- Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  Ucc.  1842,  80 ;  Rev.  Crit.  la'SO, 
202.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  84 ;  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  iv,  1865,  47.— DeKay,  N.  Y. 
Zool.  ii,  1844,  316,  pi.  133,  f.  292.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  — .— Thomp.,  Nat.  Hist. 
Irel.  iii,  1851,  392.— Midd.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1853,  240.— Bp.,  Cousp.  Av.  ii,  1856, 
307.— Des  MiTRs,  Trait6  d'Otil.  1860,  551.— BijVS.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  23  (subge- 
nus Coi>ro<A«-e«).— Newt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  401  (eggs). 

^arius  pomarinusy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxii,  1819, 158;  Fn.  tYan^. 
1828,  387.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  1842,  155.— Deol.,  Ora.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  291.— 
Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  652 ;  List  Br.  B.  186:i,  227.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
838.— Reinit.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  16.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  243;  ibid,  1863, 
129.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 130.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  18e«,  160.— 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  90.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868, 305.— Turnu.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 47. 

oefes  pomannus,  Stepii.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  1826,  21(>,  pi.  24.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  256. 

iherea  pomarinu^iy  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1850,  52.— Bp.,  Comp.  Rend,  xlii,  1856,  770.— 
Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1865,  384. 

rarius  pomalorhinm,  Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  509. — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
298.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  309.— Coues,  Elliot's  Prvbilov  Islands,  1874,  p.  — . 

rndes  parasita  var.  camtschaiica.  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  li,  1811,  312. 

•  Bphariuros,  Brehm,  V.  D.  18:U,  718. 

8.  tarsis  postice  aspenimis  ;  rectricibus  mediis  latis  in  apices  ipsas,  ultrd  catiras  4 
'4C«  porrectis, 

b, — Seas  and  sea-coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.    Interior  of  North  America. 

ilif  breeding  plumage  (No.  23215,  Smithsonian  Museum). — Bill  shorter  than  the 
or  three-fourths  the  tarsus,  about  two  and  one-half  times  its  own  height  at  the 
width  about  the  same  as  the  height ;  horn-colored,  growing  black  at  thti  tip.  Feet 
.  Tail  somewhat  less  than  half  the  wing.  First  primary  but  little  surpassiiig 
econd.  Occiput  subcrested.  Feathers  of  the  neck  rather  rigid  and  acuminate, 
fibrillin  disconnected.  Caudal  feathers,  including  the  central,  broad  quite  to  theit 
ivhicb  are  truncated,  the  rhachis  projecting  as  a  small  mncro.  The  central  pair 
;t  about  3  inches ;  are  broad  to  near  the  tip,  where  they  form  an  angle  of  4;>^' 
the  rhachis.  Their  fibrillar  exceedingly  long  (2f  inches),  while  those  of  the  lateral 
in  are  only  If.  Tail  slightly  graduated.  Inferior  tectrices  reach  within  ^  inch 
1  of  t-ail.  Tibia;  bare  for  f  of  an  inch,  scutellate  for  i  inch.  Tarsi  very  rough  ; 
iorly  covered  with  a  single  row  of  scutella,  except  towaitl  the  tibio-tarsal  articu- 
I,  where  these  scutella  gradually  degenerate  into  small,  irregular  polygonal  phvtes, 
which  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  tarsus  is  reticulated.  These  plates  are  largest 
e  sides  of  the  tarsus  externally ;  on  the  heel-joint,  and  posterior  aspe<!t  of  the 
I  generally,  they  become  raised  into  small  conical  pyramids,  acutely  pointed.  The 
la  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tarsus  is  continuous  with  the  superior  surface  of 
168,  while  the  polygonal  reticulation  occupies  both  surfaces  of  the  webs,  and  the 
or  surface  of  the  toes.  Hallux  extremely  sbort,  its  nail  stout,  conical  at  the  base, 
,  little  curved.  Anterior  claws  all  very  strong  and  sharp ;  inner  most  so ;  the 
e  expanded  on  its  inferior  edge,  not  serrated.  Webs  broa«l,  full,  unincised,  their 
largiDS  a  little  convex. 
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The  "  cere''  has  a  straight,  smooth,  convex  cnlmen  ;  its  inferior  border  conres  (cently 
upward  to  eive  passage  to  the  nostrils.  The  union  of  the  two  lateral  halves  leaTes  a 
well-marked  acately-angnlar  recess  over  the  culmen.  There  is  a  well-marked  latend 
longitudinal  groove,  denoting  the  union  of  that  part  of  the  cere  which  is  attaehedto 
tbe  culmen,  with  that  part  which  depends  over  the  nasal  foesal.  Carre  of  nail  regu- 
lar, fp-adual.  Commissure  straight  to  the  nostrils,  then  gradually  declinato-convex. 
Kami  of  both  mandibles  divaricate  at  a  considerable  angle,  making  the  base  of  tbe  bill 
very  broad.  Eminentia  symphysis  slightly  marked  ;  commissure  long,  gonysabort,! 
little  concave,  gape  wide.  Outline  of  feathers  on  the  bill  much  as  in  the  Lcarina,  biat 
supero-laterally  they  do  not  run  so  far  forward,  nor  with  so  acute  an  angle.    Nostrils 

5 laced  far  forward,  lateral,  linear,  direct,  pervious,  their  opening  a  little  clob-shaped. 
lill  horn,  deepening  into  black ;  feet  black.  Pileum  and  occipit>al  crest  brownish- 
black  ;  this  color  extending  much  below  the  eyes,  and  occupying  the  feathers  on  the 
ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  Acuminate  feathers  of  the  neck  light  yellow.  Back, 
wings,  tail,  upper  wingcoverts,  under  tail-coverts  as  far  as  the  flanks,  deep  blacklsb- 
browu.  Under  parts,  from  chin  to  abdomen,  and  neck  all  round  (except  the  acominate 
feathers),  2>ure  white.  (A  state  of  plumage  not  often  met  with.  The  var.  "C  of. 
Temminck.) 

Nearly  adult. — Generally  as  in  the  preceding,  but  with  a  row  of  brown  spots  across 
the  breast ;  the  sides  under  the  wings  transversely  barred  with  white  and  brown;  the 
purity  of  the  dark  color  of  the  abdomen  interrupted  by  some  touches  of  white.  The 
legs  wholly  black,  and  the  tail  feathers  projecting  as  much  as  in  the  fully  adult.  (Avei^ 
common  state  of  plumage,  described  by  most  authors  as  fully  adult.  Temmincks 
var.  "  B.") 

Intermediate  stage, — ^The  band  of  dark  spots  across  the  breast  has  widened  and  enlar^ 
so  that  the  whole  breast  appears  brown,  mottled  with  white ;  the  sides  under  the  wings 
are  conspicuously  barred  with  whito  and  brown  ;  the  white  of  the  under  parts  is  eon- 
tinned  down  over  the  abdomen  to  the  under  tail-coverts;  the  pure  brown  of  these  parts 
which  obtains  in  the  adult,  now  only  appearing  as  transverse  bars  among  the  wnite. 
The  upper  tail-coverts  and  some  of  the  wing-coverts  are  barred  with  white.  The  bases 
of  the  primaries  are  inferiorly  whit«.  The  contrail  tail  feathers  now  only  projeetan 
inch.  The  tarsi  are  quite  changed  in  color ;  they  are  now  irregularly  blotchea  with 
chrome-yellow — the  hind  toe  and  nail  being  of  this  color.  (A  very  common  staf^,  cor- 
responding to  var.  "A"  of  Temminck.) 

Dusky  stage. — The  bird  is  very  nearly  vnicolor  ;  blackish-brown  all  over ;  this  color 
deepening  into  quite  black  on  the  pileum ;  lightening  into  fuliginous  brown  on  tbeab- 
domen,  with  a  slight  gilding  of  the  black  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  whitish  basss 
of  the  primaries  exist.  The  feet  are  in  the  chromo-variegated  condition.  The  oeotnl 
tail  feathers  scarcely  proiect  half  an  inch.    (Var.  "D"  of  Temminck.) 

Young-of-the-year.--&m  much  smaller  and  weaker  than  in  the  adult,  light  colored  to 
beyond  the  nostrils,  when  it  becomes  brownish-black.  Feet  and  toes  mostly  hr^ 
yellow,  the  terminal  portions  of  the  latter  black.  The  whole  body  is  everywhere  trua- 
versely  waved  with  dull  rufous.  On  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  this  mfouafiuiBS 
the  predominating  color ;  and  the  bands  are  exceedingly  numerous,  of  about  the 
same  width  as  the  intervening  dark  color.  On  the  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  the 
bars  become  wider,  and  almost  white  in  color.  On  the  back  and  wing-ooverta  the 
brownish-black  is  the  predominating  color ;  and  if  any  rufous  is  present,  it  is  meietf 
as  a  narrow  edging  to  the  feathers.  The  under  wing-coverts  have  irregularly-aagnltf 
transverse  waves  of  brownish-black  and  white.  The  remiges  and  rectrices  are  brown- 
ish-black, darker  at  their  tips ;  fading  into  whitish  toward  the  bases  of  the  inner  vaoss. 
On  the  nead  and  neck  the  light  rufous  decidedly  predominates,  and  seems  indistiDctly 
but  thickly  ncbulated  with  dusky ;  this  dusky  forming  a  conspicuous  spot  just  at  ths 
anterior  canthus  of  the  eye.  (In  this  plumage  the  bira  is  the  Steroorarius  stritinti 
Brisson,  and  probably  the  Larus  crepidatus  of  Gmelin  and  Latham.) 

The  above  stages  are  gradual,  and  merge  into  each  other,  so  that  one  can  withoot 
difiiculty  bo  traced  into  another.  As  a  brief  exposition  of  the  mode  in  wh|eh  the 
change  from  the  young  bird,  in  the  variegated  state  of  plumage  and  with  particolored 
feet,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  light  and  dark  colors,  at  first  everywhere  intermingled, 
gradually  grow  more  and  more  distinct,  being  separated  by  lines  beooming  more  aod 
more  trenchant,  until  the  two  colors  occupy  entirely  different  regions  of  the  bodytSBd 
are  wholly  separated  from  each  other.  The  feet  gradually  lose  their  yellow  blotehes 
and  become  black. 

If  we  examine  Temminick's  Mannal  of  1840,  page  491,  we  find  that  he  presents  ioor 
'^varieties"  of  this  species.  Comparison  of  his  diagnosis  of  these  supposed  varielies 
with  the  four  stages  of  plumage  charact43rized  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  oone- 
spond.  The  adult  plumage  above  described  is  his  variety  *^C,"  of  which  be  cofreetly 
says,  that  it  is  not  very  olten  met  with.  Our  "nearly  adult"  is  his  variety  "B;"oiir 
third  intermediate  stage  is  about  his  variety  "A;"  while  the  fnsco-unicolor  state  <^^ 
BpoDdb  to  his  "  D.'-  He  early  maintained  the  opinion  that  this  dusky  stage  is  eotimy 
indepemleDt  of  sex ;  bat  ho  subsequetitly  ^Ives  as  his  mature  opinion  that  the  whil^ 
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lellied  birds  are  males,  the  others  females.  This  view  is  combatted  by  most  omithol- 
igists;  and  some  even  of  those  who  admit  that  the  difference  in  color  is  a  sexual 
leeuliarity,  say  that  jt  is  the  males  and  not  the  females  that  are  dnsky  all  over.  This 
liTersity  of  opinion  I  consider  as  strong  evidence  that  sex  does  not  determine  the  plum- 
i^ge.  I  think  that  the  four  '* varieties"  which  Temminck  characterises  are  really  the 
»ro£p?e8i«ive  stages  of  the  same  individual — stages  which  every  Jaeger  must  x)ass  through 
T  attain  to  in  arriving  at  maturity.  The  birds  which  are  in  the  unicolor  state,  so  dif- 
ioreot  from  that  of  the  adults,  all  have  weaker  bills,  less  elongated  central  rectrices, 
mrticolored  tarsi,  and  are  generally  smaller  and  less  robust  than  the  adults,  all  of  which 
loints  indicate  immaturity.  As  regards  the  other  conditions,  the  fact  of  our  being 
•ble  to  trace  one  directly  from  another,  se^^ins  to  me  proof  that  they  arc  not  permanent 
Inring  the  life  of  any  single  individual.  (See  continuation  of  the  discussion  of  this 
ineBtion  under  head  of  S,  partisiHcHS.) 

Anatomical  characters. — The  mouth  is  capacious.  It  is  quite  narrow  at  the  tip  of  the 
>ill,  bat  by  the  rapid  divergence  of  the  rami  of  the  mandibles,  quickly  becomes  very 
iroad.  The  palate  is  not  arched  nor  vanlt-ed  at  all,  but  quite  flat ;  but  the  intega- 
nent,  and  membranes  forming  the  floor  of  the  mouth  are  very  loose,  and  capable  of 
^nsiderable  distension.  The  membrane  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  loose  and  fall ; 
md  a  longitudinal  elevation  of  it  on  the  lower  mandible  is  received  into  a  correspond- 
Dff  depression  in  the  upper. 

The  palate  is  quite  soft  and  easily  movable.  On  it  there  is  a  central  ver^  prominent 
ODeitndinal  ridge,  which  commences  at  the  very  apex  of  the  bill.  There  it  is  exceed- 
Dflrly  narrow,  but  it  widens  and  becomes  less  prominent  as  ic  goes  backward.  About 
ii3f  way  to  the  nasal  aperture  there  are  a  few  reversed  papillae.  Somewhat  less  than 
%n  inch  and  a  half  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  this  ridge  bifurcates,  being  longitudinally 
livided  by  the  slit  forming  the  opening  of  the  nares.  The  eilges  of  this  slit,  accurately 
soaptated,  are  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  beset  with  reversed  acute  pa- 
pills,  which  are  especially  large  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  sides  of  the  slit.  By 
^e  approximation  of  these  straight  edges  the  nasal  apertnre  can  be  perfectly  closed ; 
bat  posterior  to  where  they  terminate,  the  nares  remain  permanently  open. 

On  either  side  of  this  central  ridge  is  another,  quite  high  and  x^i^minent,  which, 
bowever,  subsides  an  inch  from  the  tip  of  the  bill.  Posteriorly  this  ridge  also  is  beset 
i^th  fine  reversed  seta3.  The  space  between  this  and  the  median  ridge  is  quite  smooth 
Euid  flat  for  some  distance  further  back,  where  it  is  terminated  by  a  single  fringe  of 
loDfF,  slender  papillas. 

Tne  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  loose,  flaccid,  and,  in  the  nndistended 
state,  longitudinally  wrinkled.  The  tongue  is  stout;  tapers  but  little,  and  is  fleshy 
(|aite  to  the  tip  itself,  which  is  scarcely  at  all  horny,  but  bifid.  The  dorsum  of  the 
tODffue  is  longitudinally  channelled  for  its  entire  length ;  its  sharp  sides  rising  up  from 
the  longitudinal  central  depression.  The  base  is  square  and  terminated  by  a  fringe  of 
iMbpillie  pointing  outward  and  backward.  The  tip  is  quite  deeply  notched,  the  oaso 
emarginate.  with  a  lateral  projecting  papillated  cornn  on  either  side. 

About  half  an  inch  behind  the  base  of  the  tongue  the  rima  glottidis  is  found.  As- 
osoal,  it  is  a  simple  slit ;  about  half  an  inch  long  in  this  species.  The  elevation  over 
the  larynx,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  glottis  opens,  is  on  its  posterior  half,  thickly  be- 
set with  stout,  rapidly  tapering,  conical  xiapilltic. 

The  basi-hyal  element  of  the  hyoid  bone  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long ;  flattened, 
nibTectangular,  tapering  anteriorly  to  an  obtuse,  nodulated,  deflected  extremity,  which 
sapports  the  glosso-hyals.  It  articulates  moveably  with  the  glosso-  and  apo-hyals,  im- 
moveably  with  the  nfo-hyal.  The  glosso-hyal  elements  are  chiefly  cartilaginous ;  they 
lie  side  by  side  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  being  articulated  with  the 
basi-hyal  by  their  under  surfaces,  so  that  their  posterior  extremities  project  backward 
beyond  their  articulation,  as  two  prominent  coruua,  which  support  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  tongue.  The  uro-hyal  is  consolidated  with  the  basi-hyal.  It  is  osseous 
for  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch,  when  it  becomes  cartilaginous  and  tai>ers  gradually  to  a 
very  acute  apex. 

The  apo-hyals  are  about  one  and  a  third  inches  long.  They  are  nearly  straight,  en- 
tirely osseous,  cylindrical,e  njoying  free  motion  at  their  basi-hyal  articulation.  From 
their  extremities  the  cerato-hyals,  chiefly  cartilaginous,  curve  upward  and  outward  for 
abont  an  inch. 

The  cesophagus  measures  about  ten  inches  from  the  glottis  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
gizzard.  It  is  very  capacious,  and  capable  of  being  exceedingly  dilated.  In  the  un- 
aistended  state  the  lining  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  up  into  numerous  very  prom- 
inent longitudinal  rugne,  which  of  course  disappear  upon  dilatation.  These  rugae  are 
perfectly  straight  in  the  lower  three-fourths  of  the  canal,  but  toward  the  fauces  they 
become  wavy  and  zigzag.  The  contractile  power  of  the  tube  is  very  great,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  thickness  of  the  planes  of  muscular  fibres  by  which  it  is  enveloped. 
These  fibres  are  both  longitudinal  and  circular,  and  increase  in  volume  toward  the  pro- 
▼eotriculns. 

The  normal  diameter  of  the  canal  seems  to  vary  but  slightly  t\iTow^Qw\»\\A^\is^'^ 
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extent.  At  tbe  proventricnlas  it  is  somewhat  enlarged,  but  the  dihitatioD  is  by  do 
means  very  marked,  and  there  is  no  change  in  the  direction  of  the  tube.  The  belt  of 
gastric  ghuids  in  the  proventriculus  is  about  an  inch  in  uniform  breadth,  and  forms  a 
complete  uninterrupted  zone.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  simple  mo* 
cous  membrane  of  the  cesophagus  is  very  distinct  and  quite  straight.  The  color  is  quite 
different,  being  of  a  slaty  tinge,  while  that  of  the  oesophagus  is  rather  reddish;  and  it 
has  a  ])eculiur  soft  velvety  feel.  The  openings  of  the  gastric  tubules  may  be  readily 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  scatt-ered  thickly  and  evenly  over  the  whole  surface.  On 
making  an  incision  into  the  proventricular  walls,  the  follicles  themselves  are  plainly 
disceriiably  lying  imbedded  in  the  tissue  side  by  side.  As  well  as  can  be  made  oat  with 
an  ordinary  magnifying  glass,  they  seem  to  be  simple,  straight,  cylindrical  tabe8,of  a 
]iearly  uniform  diameter,  commencing  by  a  free,  rounded,  closed  extremity  ;  and  pio- 
ceediuii;  directly  to  open  on  the  surface  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  Their  lei^h 
is  but  little  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  proventricular  parietes.  The  zone  of  gbuids 
is  directly  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  gizzard. 

The  gizzard  issituated  behind  ana  somewhat  posterior  to  the  left  lobe  of  tbe  liver, 
lying  tar  back  in  the  abdomen,  opposite  the  space  between  the  last  rib  and  tbe  ramos 
of  the  pubis.  It  is  a  regular  flattened  oval  in  shape,  one  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long  bv  one  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  three  quarters  thick.  It  continues  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  proventriculus.  The  central  tendons  are  of  rather  small  extent,  most  of  tbe 
parietes  being  muscular ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  muscular  fibre  seems  small,  vben  we 
reflect  that  fishes,  &c.,  are  swallowed  almost  entire,  and  that  consequently  the  bones 
require  trituration.  The  thickest  part  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  gizzard  in  its  nncon- 
tracted  state,  is  only  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch. 

The  cuticular  lining  of  the  gizzard  is  thrown  up  into  mgie  and  folds,  which,  on  the 
sides,  are  tolerably  regularly  arranged  longitudinally  ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  cul-de- 
sac,  and  about  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  oritice,  are  irregularly  reticulated.  This  mem- 
brane is  of  a  dark  or  reddish  color,  and  very  strong  and  tough ;  but  it  is  of  uniform 
width,  presenting  little  or  no  thickening  opposite  tbe  bellies  of  the  lateral  muscles.  It 
terminates  abruptly  at  the  two  orifices  of  the  gizzard  by  a  simple  free  extremity. 

There  is  hardly  any  constriction  of  the  proventriculus  at  the  commeucement  of  the 
gizzard,  so  that  the  cardiac  orifice  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  proventriculus  itself  Tbe 
pyloric  orifice,  on  the  contrary,  is  quite  small.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  valve 
protecting  it,  other  than  the  puckering  of  the  membrane  surrounding  it. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  be- ween  twenty-eij^ht  and  thirty  inches  in  length,  from  tbe 
pylorus  to  the  anus.  The  duodenal  fold  begins  almost  immediately  from  the  pylorus, 
curling  around  the  right  side  of  the  gigerium  to  get  behind  and  below  it,  and  not  as- 
cending very  high;  it  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  as  usual  containing 
in  its  concavity  the  pancreas.  Just  beyond  the  termination  of  the  fold  are  theopeo- 
ings  for  the  hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts,  in  very  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

The  corca  are  present  and  well  developed,  being  quite  long,  when  we  consider  the  pisci- 
vorous character  of  the  bird.  They  arise  about  two  and  a  half  inches  from  ihe  anus, 
.  and  measure  two  and  three  quarter  iuches  in  total  length.  They  are  throughout  ap- 
posed to  the  intestine ;  they  increase  in  calibre  from  their  origin  to  the  extremities,  which 
are  free  and  club-shaped.  The  large  intestine  is  thus  very  short  and  straight,  and  doe< 
not  differ  materially  in  size  from  the  other  portion  of  the  intestines.  The  rectum  ter- 
minates in  a  large  globular  cloaca. 

The  spleen  is  a  small,  narrow,  elongated  organ,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a 
slightly  elliptical  shape,  rounded  extremities,  and  of  a  light,  dull-reddish  color.  It!» 
situation  in  the  specimens  examined  was,  as  nearly  as  could  be  determined,  behind  and 
to  the  right  of  the  proventriculus,  between  it  and  the  corresponding  hepatic  lobe. 

The  liver  is  of  moderate  size,  consisting  of  two  unequal  lobes;  of  these  the  right  one 
is  much  larger  than  the  left,  measuring  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length,  while  tbe 
other  is  less  than  two  inches.  Both  are  of  about  the  same  width,  measuring  nearly  au 
inch,  and  are  of  an  irregularly  triangular  shape  on  a  transverse  section.  The  right  is 
more  elongated,  with  sharper  edges  and  thinner  extremities  than  the  left.  They  ai* 
quite  separated  from  each  other  except  superiorly,  where  rather  a  thin  but  broad  band 
of  glandular  substance  stretches  between  and  unites  them.  There  is  no  indication  ui 
a  third  posterior  lobe — a  "  lobulus  Spigelii."  I  have  failed  in  detecting  a  gall-bladder. 
The  two  lobes  lie  in  close  apposition,  except  abo.e,  where  they  divaricate  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

The  kidneys  commence  opposite  to  the  interspace  between  the  penultimate  and  tbe 
antepenultimate  ribs,  immediately  below  the  termination  of  ihe  lungs,  and  extend  to 
the  end  of  the  sacrum.  They  are,  as  usual,  accurately  moulded  to  the  bony  deprei^ 
ions  and  elevations  in  their  course,  their  anterior  surfaces  being  more  smooth  ^^ 
rounded.  They  are  divided  into  only  two  pretty  distinct  and  nearly  disconnected |g*f' 
tions.  The  superior  of  these  is  much  the  larger  and  is  broader,  with  more  decidedly 
convex  borders. 

Tbe  cloaca  is  very  capacious  and  of  a  nearly  globular  shape,  inclining  somewha*^^ 
tbe  couoidsd  from  the  Btretcbmg;  up  oi  \\a^  fnudus  to  join  tbe  reotoiu.    Thedivisi<^° 
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ixito  the  large  anterior  cavity,  the  cloaca  proper,  and  the  posterior  dilatation  is  nn- 
Tisoally  well  marked  by  a  very  prominent  projecting  ridge  or  fold  of  mucons  mem- 
l»Tane.  Jnst  anterior  to  this  ridge,  on  either  side,  open  the  ureters,  and  in  the  male, 
in  cloee  proximity  to  them,  the  oriiices  of  the  vasa  deferentia.  The  papillae  denoting 
't.'he  terminations  of  these  tubes,  as  well  as  the  orifices  themselves,  are  exceedingly 
zninate  and  require  careful  search  for  their  discovery.  The  posterior  dilatation  of  the 
oloacal  parietes  leads  through  a  very  narrow  canal — a  fourth  of  an  inch  or  there- 
about in  length — into  a  well- developed  bursa.  This  pouch  is  quite  capacious,  measur- 
ing nearly  a  third  of  an  inch  in  length  by  a  fourth  in  breadth.  It  is  of  a  fattened 
oval  shape,  with  a  rounded  free  extremity,  and  in  situ  lies  pretty  closely  opposed  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  cloaca. 

The  superior  larynx  is  small  and  very  simple  in  structure,  being,  as  usual,  merely  a 
fattened  conical  cavity  formed  by  the  plane  thyroid  cartilage  inferiorly,  suppoiting  at 
its  anterior  extremity  the  arytenoid  cartilages  which  form  the  rima  glottidis  on  the 
superior  aspect  of  tne  larynx.  This  aperture  is  commanded  by  the  ordinary  con- 
strictor and  dilator  muscles. 

The  trachea  measures  five  inches  in  length  Arom  the  superior  to  the  inferior  larynx. 
It  is,  as  nsual,  flattened  antero-posteriorly.  The  compression  is  more  marked  near  the 
anterior  extremity;  the  tube  becomes  more  rounded  and  narrower  toward  the  lower 
larynx.  It  is  composed  of  about  ninety  rings.  But  few  of  these  rings  are  of  uniform 
'wiclth  for  the  whole  of  their  circumference.  They  are  mostly  broader  at  one  point 
'thau  at  another,  the  narrow  part  of  one  being  opposite  a  con-espondingly  broadened 
portion  of  the  one  next  succeeding,  so  that  the  inequalities  of  any  two  rings  mutually 
correct  each  other.  Along  each  side  of  the  trachea  a  quite  distinct  band  of  muscular 
fibres  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  tube. 

The  cartilage  composing  the  lower  larynx  is  much  firmer  and  denser  than  that  of  the 
upper.  The  rings  of  which  this  portion  of  the  air  passage  was  originally  composed 
are  on  its  posterior  aspect  still  distinctly  traceable,  but  anteriorly  the  marks  of  sepa- 
ration are  quite  lost,  and  the  surface  of  the  larynx  is  quite  smooth.  The  shape  of  the 
larynx  is  that  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  with  a  subtriangular  base,  whose  posterior  plane 
has  a  concave  indentation,  and  whose  anterior  edge  has  become  obsolete.  Above,  the 
opening  of  the  larynx  is  a  simple  flattened  oval,  similar  in  shape  to  the  trachea.  Be- 
low it  is  divided  in  two  by  a  cartilaginous  trabeculum,  which  is  thrown  across  from 
the  posterior  side  to  the  anterior  apex  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  The  shape  of  this 
septum  is  such  that  it  forms  of  the  lower  aperture  of  the  larynx  two  oval  openings — 
the  commencements  of  the  two  bronchi. 

The  bronchi  consist  of  about  twenty  half  rings,  their  posterior  parietes  being  en- 
tirely membranous.  These  rin^s  are  slender  and  of  uniform  width,  the  membrane 
connecting  them,  and  completing  the  canal  posteriorly,  being  delicate  and  elastic. 
They  are  of  about  equal  length. 

Synonymy. — ^The  account  of  Stercaranus  atriatua  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  an  accurate 
description  of  this  species.  The  Lartia  crepulafua  of  Gmelin  and  Latham  is  in  all  prob- 
ability based  upon  the  young ;  and,  if  so,  has  of  course  priority  over  pomatorhinus.  But 
the  description  is  short,  unsatisfactory,  and  not  diagnostic ;  while,  being  based  upon 
an  immature  state  of  plumage,  which  the  Pomarine  Jaeger  shares  with  paraaiticuay  I  do 
not  think  it  advisable  to  supersede  a  long  and  well-known  name.  The  Stercornriua 
crepidatua  of  Vieillot  is,  however,  the  true  parasiticus,  as  is  also  the  Leatria  crepidata  of 
Begland,  and  of  Schinz;  but  the  Leatria  crt^data  of  Brehm  refers  to  S.  buffoni.  (  Jlde 
synonyms  of  these  two  species.)  The  only  mstance  I  have  found  of  the  application  of 
the  name  paraaiticua  to  this  species  is  that  of  Meyer  and  Wolf.  The  rest  of  the  synon- 
ymy does  not  require  special  notice.  For  a  discussion  of  Catharacta  cepphua  of  Briin- 
nich  see  remarks  under  S.  buffoni. 

STERCORAEIUS  PARASITICUS,  {Brunn.) 

Parasitic  Jaeger, 

JUirus  parasiticuaf  LmN.,  Fn.  Suec.  55 :  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  226.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
601.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  819. 

Catharacta  paraaiiicaj  BrVnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  37. 

CJatara^ta  paraaiticaj  Retz.,  Fn.  Suec.  1800,  160. 

€^!iUarract€S  paraaiticua,  Flem.,  Br.  An.  138. 

X^evtris parasitica,  III.,  Prod.  1811,  273.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1820,  796  (includes  next  spe- 
cies).—Faber,  Prod.  Isl.  Orn.  1822, 105  (hoth  species?).— Boie,  Isis,  1^22, 562.— 
Brehm,  Eur.  Vog.  18-23,  744.— Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  47.— Less., 
Tr.  Orn.  1831,  616.— Schinz.,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840,  390.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840,  510, 
pis.  272,  273.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,208;  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856,  770.— Blas., 
J.  f.  O.  1865,  384. 

Xeatris  parasitica  var.  coprotherea,  Br.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1656, 209. 
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Stercorarius  jyarasiticus,  Schj5FF.,  Mus.  Orn.  1779, 62,  pi.  37  (/if«CM«).~SELY8-L.,  Fn.Belg. 

1842,  155.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  653;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  228.— Lawr.,  B. 

N.  A.  1858,  839 ;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1«61, 

243 ;  ibid.  1863,  132  ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  305 ;  Key,  1872,  309 ;  Elliot's  Prybi- 

lov  Is.  1874.— Malm.,  J.  f.  0. 1865,  205.— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  570.— Schl.,  Mos. 

P.-B.  iv,  1863,  47.— Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  303.— Turnb.,  B.  E. 

Pa.  1869,  47. 
Catharacta  coproth^reSj  BRtJNN.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  38. 
Lestris  coprotheres,  Des  Murs,  Tr.  Ool.  1860,  551. 
Catarractea  paraMtaj  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  310. 
Le8tri8  parimia,  Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eiir.  1840, 95.— Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  Ucc.  1842, 80;  Rev. 

Grit.  1850,  202.— ScHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  85.— MiDD.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1853, 241. 
Cataracta  cepphuBj  Leach.,  Syst.  Cat.  1816,  39. 
Stercorarius  cepphus,  Stkph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  211,  pi.  23. — Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.ii, 

1831,  432.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  295.    (Not  of  authors.) 
Stercorarius  crepidatuSy  Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet.  tVHist.  Nat.  1819,  155.    (Nee  Gm,,  Lalk.^) 
Lestrie  crepidata,  Temm.,  Man.  1815,  515.— Degl.,  Mem.  Soc.  Roy.  Lille,  18:J8,  108.— 

SCHINZ,  Eur.  Fn.  1840,  390.    (Juv.). 
Lestris  richardsoni,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831 ,  433,  pi.  73.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 319.- 

Bp..  List,  1838,  63.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  51.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,503; 

Syn.  ia39,  332 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  190,  pi.  452.— Tkmm.,  Man.  iv,  1840, 499.- 

ScuiNZ,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840,  392.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  367.— Thomps.,  Nat  Hist. 

Ireland,  iii,  1851,  394. 
Cataractes  ricftardsonit,  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  257. 
Stercorarius  richardsanif  CoUES,  Rev.  LestHd,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863, 135. 
LestHs  boji,  schleepii,  benickii,  Brehm,  V.  D.  719,  720,  723. 
(?)  Lestris  hardyi^  spinicauda,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856, 210.    {BUuius  puts  these  under  hufim.) 

Diag.    St.  reciricibua  mediis  rigidU,  €U)uminnti8j  ultrd  ccetenu  i-pollioes  porrecHg  ;  iarninb- 
asperis. 

Hah. — North  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  sea-coasts  of  Europe  and  America.     Interior  of 
Arctic  America. 

Adult,  breeding  plumage  (No.  16802,  Mns.  Smithson.). — Bill  much  shorter  than  the  head 
or  tarsus ;  as  high  as  broad  at  the  base ;  basally  rounded,  compressed  from  nostrils  to 
tip  ;  rather  robust,  the  sides  converging  from  base  to  apex.  Culmen  broad,  flattened, 
scarcely  ai^preciably  convex  to  the  unguis,  which  rises  slightly  above  the  level  of  the 
cere,  is  moderately  convex,  tip  not  very  strongly  deflexed.  Kami  very  long;  gonys 
very  short ;  both  somewhat  concave  in  outline.  Eminentia  symphysis  small  bat  well 
marked.  Tomia  of  superior  mandible  at  first  ascending  and  a  little  concave;  then 
descending  and  a  lit'le  convex ;  a^ain,  very  decidedly  concave  as  it  decurves  toward 
the  tip.  Cere  without  oblique  stnte ;  with  a  straight  longitudinal  sulcus  on  each  side 
of  the  culmen.  Feathers  extending  far  forward  on  superior  mandible,  with  a  curved 
free  outline,  so  broad  that  the  feathers  of  the  sides  meet  over  the  culmen.  Featbenon 
inferior  mandible  also  project  considerably,  almost  filling  the  triangular  sulcus  on  the 
side  as  well  as  the  angular  space  between  the  rami.  Middle  of  eye  just  over  angle  of 
mouth.  Wings  moderately  long,  strong,  pointed ;  first  primary  much  the  longest;  rest 
regularly  and  rapidly  graduat<Kl ;  all  ratber  narrow  and  tapering  to  an  acute  apex, 
somewhat  rigid  and  falcate.  Secondaries  short  and  inconspicuous  ;  broad,  the  ti^  of 
the  outer  ones  nearly  square,  of  the  inner  obliquely  incised,  the  apex  being  formed  bf 
the  inner  web  alone.  Tertials  long,  soft,  flexible.  Tail  moderately  long,  coutaioed 
not  quite  two  and  a  half  times  in  the  wing ;  very  slightly  rounded,  the  grsidnation 
being  only  half  an  inch.  Feathers  moderately  broad  quite  to  their  tips,  which  are 
truncated.  The  central  pair  proiect  three  to  four  inches.  They  begin  to  taper  abon' 
four  inches  from  their  apices,  and  regularly  converge  to  a  very  acute  tip.  Upper  tail 
coverts  moderately  long ;  the  inferior  still  longer,  but  neither  as  long  as  in  skua.  Feet 
rather  short  and  quite  slender  ;  tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Tibia  naked 
half  an  inch  above  the  joint.  The  scutellation  and  reticulation  is  the  same  as  that 
already  described,  but  the  nails  are  weaker  and  less  arched,  though  fully  as  acnte.  A 
decided  occipital  crest  and  a  calotte.  Nuchal  region  with  the  feathers  acuminate  and 
rigid,  with  loosened  fibrilhe.  Pileum,  occipital  crest,  and  whole  upper  parts  deep 
brownish-black,  with  a  somewhat  slaty  tinge,  and  a  slight  but  appreciable  metallic 
shade ;  this  color  deepening  into  quite  black  on  the  wings  and  tail.  Khacbidee  of 
primaries  and  rectrices  whitish,  except  at  thoir  tips ;  the  inner  vanes  albescent  baso- 
interuall^.  Chin,  throat,  sides  of  head,  neck  all  round,  and  under  parts  to  the  vent, 
pure  whit-e ;  the  feathers  of  the  lat'Cro-nuchal  region  rigid,  acuminate,  with  discoo- 
nectcd  fibrilla),  light  yellow.  Under  tail  coverts  like  the  upper  parts,  but  somewhat 
of  a  fuliginous  tiut ;  the  line  of  demarcation  from  the  white  of  the  abdomen  veij 
tri'Dchant. 

Xearly  mature  (No.  20144).--Svze  and  form  of  the  adult.    Pileum  and  latero-nnclial 
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legion,  and  -whole  apper  parts,  as  in  the  adult.  The  under  parts  white  (as  in  the 
adult),  bat  clouded  everywhere  with  dusky  patches,  most  marked  across  the  breast,  on 
the  sides,  the  flanks,  and  under  tail  coverts,  and  leavini;  the  middle  of  the  belly  and 
throat  nearly  pure.  Varying  degrees  of  this  dusky  uubilation  approach  in  some  speci- 
mens nearly  to  the  uniform  dusky  below  characterized ;  in  others  fade  almost  into  the 
Sure  white  of  the  adult,  connecting  the  two  ages  perfectly.  The  tarsi  of  the  most 
usky  specimens  have  small  yellow  blotches ;  the  others  not. 

Dusky  stage  (No.  20362). — With  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  adult.  Wholly  deep 
dusky;  darker  and  more  plumbeous  superiorly;  lighter,  and  with  a  fuliginous  tinge, 
inferiorly;  the  pileum  quite  black;  the  latero-nuchal  region  yellow;  the  remiges  and 
rectrices  quite  black  ;  feet  black. 

Immature  (No.  Ib652). — Size  and  general  proportions  nearly  those  of  the  adult.  Bill 
and  cere  perfectly  formed ;  feet  mostly  black,  but  w^ith  some  yellow  blotches.  The 
upper  parte  are  unadulterated  with  any  rufous  bars ;  the  deep  brownish-black  pileum 
has  appeared,  and  the  sides  of  the  neck  have  obtained  their  yellow  shade,  which  con- 
trasts conspicuously  with  the  fuliginous  back-ground.  Evidences  of  immaturity, 
however,  are  found  on  the  under  parts,  where  the  dark  color  is  mixed  with  the  illy- 
defined  transverse  bars  of  ochraceous.  Rufous  is  also  found  at  the  bend  of  the  wing 
and  on  the  under  wing  and  tail  coverts.  The  primaries  are  still  whitish  at  the  out- 
side, as  are  also  the  rectrices.  The  central  rectrices  project  2^  inches,  and  have  the 
tapering  form  of  those  of  the  adults. 

Younger  (No.  2754). — The  juvenility  of  the  specimen  is  attested  by  its  small  size, 
delicate  bill  and  feet,  little  projection  of  the  central  rectrices,  general  mollipiluse  con- 
dition of  plumage,  d.c.  The  rufous  of  the  very  young  bird,  instead  of  giving  way 
everywhere  to  dusky,  yields  to  this  color  only  on  the  oi)per  parts  and  crown  ;  on  the 
sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  the  whole  under  parts,  whitish  being  the  predominating 
color;  the  continuity  of  this  last  being  interrupted  by  indistinctly  marked  dusky  bars. 
The  yellow  of  the  sides  of  the  neck  has  not  yet  appeared.  There  is  the  same  white 
space  on  the  bases  of  the  wings  and  tail  that  exists  on  the  very  young.  The  central  tail 
feathers  only  project  about  2^  inches. 

Young-of-Hie-year  in  August — Size  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  adult,  form  every 
way  more  delicate.  Wings  more  than  an  inch  shorter;  bill  and  feet  much  slenderer 
and  weaker.  Bill  in  some  specimens  light  bluisli-horn  ;  in  others  greenish-olive,  the 
terminal  portion  brownish-black.  Tarsi  and  greater  part  of  the  toes^  yellow.  The 
bird  is  everywhere  rayed  and  barred  with  rufous  and  brownish-black.  On  the  head 
and  neck  the  rufous  has  a  very  light  ochraceous  tinge,  and  is  by  far  the  predominating 
color,  dark  only  appearing  as  a  delicate  line  along  tlie  shaft  of  each  feather.  There  is 
an  aggregation  of  the  brown  into  a  spot  at  the  anterior  cauthus  of  the  eye.  Proceed- 
ing down  the  neck  to  the  back,  the  longitudinal  lines  become  larger,  and  gradmUlv 
spread  wider  and  wider,  until  between  the  shoulders  they  occupy  the  whole  of  each 
feather,  except  a  narrow  border  of  rufous,  which  latter  is  of  a  deeper  tint  than  on  the 
head.  Passing  down  the  throat  to  the  breast,  the  rufous  becomes  decidedly  lighter — 
almost  whitish — while  the  brown,  which  on  the  throat  exists  only  as  a  light  longitud- 
inal line,  changes  on  each  feather  to  transverse  bars  of  about  equal  width  with  the 
light  rufous  bars  with  which  it  alternates.  This  pattern  prevails  over  the  whole  under 
parts,  the  transverse  bands  being  broadest  on  the  flanks  and  under  tail  and  wing 
coverts,  narrowest  in  the  middle  of  the  belly.  The  primaries  are  brownish-black,  nar- 
rowly tipped  with  rufous,  their  shafts  yellowish,  their  inner  webs  fading  basally  into 
white.  The  tail  has  the  same  coloration  as  the  wings.  The  central  feathers  project 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

In  this  species  we  can  favorably  study  the  changes  of  plumage  which  are  character- 
istic of  all  the  species.  1  am  enabled  by  the  extensive  series  at  my  command  to  trace 
the  various  stages  of  the  present  species. 

Beginning  with  the  stage  last  described,  that  of  the  young-of-the-year,  we  find  it 

characterized  essentially  by  the  presence  of  rufous  or  ochraceous,  disposed  chiefly  in 

transverse  bars,  or  spots,  or  waves,  which  alternate  with  similarly  shaped  dusky  or 

brownish-black  markings.    The  birds  are  much  smaller  than  the  adults,  the  bill  and 

feet  more  delicate.    As  the  bird  grows  older  the  bill  and  feet  become  stouter,  the  cere 

better  developed,  and  the  rufous  everywhere  grows  tirst  lighter  and  then  more  re- 

atricted,  giving  way  to  an  encroachment  of  the  blackish.    This  increase  of  the  darker 

color  is  particularly  rapid  on  the  upper  parts,  which  become  uniformly  dusky  before 

the  under  parts  do.    When  this  has  taken  place  thu  bird  is  in  the  plumage  of  No.  18652. 

'X'he  tarsi  and  feet  are  still  mostly  yellow;  there  is  still  the  white  space  at  the  bases  of 

Xho  primaries ;  the  central  rectrices  still  have  only  a  pailial  development.    By  the 

t;inie  the  rufous  mentioned  in  No.  16652  as  existing  on  the  alar  coverts,  under  parts, 

ACf  baa  entirely  disappeared,  the  bird  has  become  half-grown,  and  is  now  in  that 

X>eculiar  state  of  plumage  characterized  in  the  description  of  No.  20362.    This  is  a  defl- 

Xiite  stage.    But  some  tew  specimens  in  the  collection  do  not  seem  to  pass  through  this 

dusky  epoch  in  arriving  at  matarity.    The  rufous  yields  to  black  only  on  the  upper 

X)arts ;  on  the  under  parts  the  blackish  bars  as  well  as  the  rufovmou^^\y^v>\3CL\^  viNv;^»\^s;<^^ 
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to  white :  so  that  the  bird  tends  at  once  to  assume  the  bicolor  plnmaisfe  of  the  adults 
without  goiug  through  the  dusky-unicolor  stage.  This  is  one  of  the  perplexing  facts 
we  encounter  in  studying  the  question.  We  liud  that  the  very  immature  plumage  of 
the  young  birds  in  August  can  be  traced  through  one  series  directly  into  the  fnseo- 
nuicolor  stage ;  through  another  into  a  state  which  seems  to  pass  directly  into  that  of 
the  normally-colored,  fuUy  adult  bird.  Various  explanations  have  been  offered  to  ac- 
count for  the  dusky  stage  of  plumage.  Some  authors  consider  it  as  a  sexual  fiBatore, 
regarding  it  as  the  normal  adult  plumage  of  one  sex  (according  to  some  the  mak;  to 
others  the  female!)  Others  look  upon  it  as  a  seasonal  feature,  attained  at  a  certain 
time  in  each  year^  and  regularly  recurring  each  successive  season.  Still  otheiB,  again, 
consider  it  us  a  distinct  variety y  accidental  and  irregular  according  to  some,  permanent 
according  to  others.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  sexual  nature  of  this  state,  I 
think  the  evidence  is  decidedly  against  such  a  belief.  The  very  fact  that  those  aothors 
who  contend  for  this  opinion  difi'er  as  to  which  sex — some  affirming  that  they  fonnd 
testicles  and  others  that  they  saw  ovaries  in  the  dusky  birds  they  dissected— seems  to 
me  conclusive  evidence  that  the  state  of  plumago  in  question  is  common  to  both  sexes. 
1  cannot  admit  the  hypothesis  that  this  state  constitutes  a  permanent  or  accidental 
variety.  1  do  not  think  it  possible  that  normally-colored  adult  birds  can  have  yoong 
which  attain  at  once  this  dusky  state  and  retain  it  during  their  lives;  still  leas  that 
they  can  transmit  their  abnormal  characters  to  their  ofispriug,  as  would  be  aeees- 
sary  to  constitute  a  permanent  variety.  The  supposition  that  it  is  a  purely  accidental 
variety — t.  e.,  that  certain  individuals,  without  any  cause,  by  a  freak  of  nature  as  it 
were,  become  thus  colored  and  remain  so  for  their  w^hole  lives — seems  still  less  worthy 
of  credence.  Examples  of  this  condition  of  plumage  are  too  numerous,  and  bear  alto- 
gether too  definite  relations  with  certain  other  stages,  not  to  be  brought  about  by  and 
dependent  upon  some  definite  law.  The  preceding  suppositions  being  untenable,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  stage  of  plam* 
age  in  question,  from  the  amount  of  evidence  which  we  have  tending  to  prove  it  de- 
pendent upon  age  and  season.  I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  express  the  decided 
opinion  that  this  unicolor  state  is  a  transient,  immature  stage  of  plumage,  perfectly 
normal,  and  universal,  or  nearly  so,  independently  of  sex,  which  every  Jager— or^ 
least  the  great  majority  of  individuals — passes  through  in  its  progress  toward  ma- 
turity, after  leaving  the  plumage  it  first  assumed,  and  before  it  arrives  at  the  plumage 
which  is  indicative  of  maturity.  The  only  question  is,  exactly  what  age  this  plainage 
is  indicative  of,  and  whether,  after  once  having  attained  to  this  fully  mature  condition, 
the  adults  do  or  do  not  return  to  this  unicolor  state  at  certain  season  of  each  year. 
My  opinion  is,  that  it  supervenes,  ordinarily  at  least,  directly  upon  the  disappearance  of 
the  rufous,  wbich  is  characteristic  of  the  very  young  bird,  and  therefore  is  probably  as- 
sumed after  the  first  moult  and  retained  until  the  second.  I  do  not  think  itproM^^ 
that  the  adults  which  have  passed  througb  this  state  ever  return  to  it ;  for,  as  remarked 
under  head  of  S.  pomatorhinuSf  we  nearly  always  find  these  unicolor  birds  possessed  of 
of  smaller,  weaker  bills,  and  slenderer,  generally  particolored,  feet ;  all  of  which  cha^ 
acters  are  invariably  indicative  of  the  immature  bird. 

Synonymy. — It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  say  whether  the  names  and  descrip- 
tions of  authors  before  1800  really  refer  to  this  species  or  to  the  huffoni.  It  is  most 
probable,  however,  that  the  former  is  really  the  species  meant,  both  because  it  is  the 
most  abundant  and  well  known,  and  because  Retzius,  in  his  edition  of  the  Fd.  Snec. 
(in  which  work  the  species  is  definitely  settled  by  giving  the  exact  length  of  thecen* 
tral  rectrices*),  cites  as  synonymous  nearly  all  the  names  and  descriptions  in  question. 
He  errs,  however,  in  adducing  S.  longicaudafuSj  Brisson,  which  is  the  huffoni,  Csw' 
racta  parasitica  of  Brllnnich  and  the  Larus  parasiticus  of  Linnseus,  Gmelin,  and  Latham 
in  all  probability  really  refer  to  this  species,  and  it  is  from  the  former  of  these  anthoB 
that  the  specific  name  is  accepted.  But  Larus  parasiticus  of  Latham  (1790)  may  have 
been  based  upon  the  long  tailed  species,  for  the  reason  that  the  length  of  his  ^^^J^ 
given  as  21  inches — a  dimension  never  attained  by  parasiticus.  The  synonyms  of  tw 
two  species  are  indiscriminately  cited. 

The  Catharacta  ooproiheres  of  Briiunich  is  this  species  in  its  fnsco-uuicolor  Btag«>  y^ 
its  very  first  introduction .  in  1764,  Briiunich  himself  doubts  its  validity  as  a  specie^ 
and  says  of  it:  "  Jn  precedenti— parasiticus — sexu  rel  specie  diversa*^  ^  Yet  down  to  the 
present  time  it  has  always  been  held  by  some  authors  as  distinct.  Thus,  in  1856,  Bon** 
parte  gives  a  variety  (coprotheres),  and  still  later,  in  1860,  Des  Mure  presents  a  speci«* 
( Lestris  coprotheres). 

^Au  early,  detailed,  and  unmistakable  description  of  this  specie*  is  that  of  Brisson,  J^ 
17(i(),  who  gives  an  accurate  account  of  it  under  the  mononomial  appellation  sterC^ 
rarius.    The  species  serves  as  the  type  of  his  genus.  ^ 

The  Siircorarius  crepidatus  of  Vieillot  (ut  supr^)  is  based  upon  this  species,  althoi^fe^ 
Lis  Bpecific  name  is  taken  from  Gmelin  and  Latham,  who  probably  based  their  ^^^^ 
script  ions  of  crepidatus  upon  the  young  poniatorhinus.    So,  also,  the  Lestris  crepidals^ 

*  Fu.  Suec.  p.  180 :  "  Rectrices  ft,  ^  (,i.  e.,  Wi<^  ^^XLltal  pair)  ceteris  4  poll,  longiorea.' 
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«gland  (1838),  and,  followiDg  his  authority,  Schinz  (1840)  are  both  synonyms  of  the 
9ang  of  the  present  species,  according  to  Degland's  subsequent  admission. 
The  name  cepphus  has  been  applied  to  this  species  by  very  few  writers,  the  principal 
r  which  I  have  given  in  the  synonymy.  Those  writers  who  use  this  name  for  the 
resent  species  apply  to  the  long- tailed  species  either  |>ara«ifica,  or  longicaudata^  or  huf- 
mi.  For  the  discussion  of  the  names  of  those  authors  who  thus  interchange  cepphiia 
idparaaiticus,  see  remarks  under  head  of  huffoni. 

The  Leatria  parasitica  of  Tcmmiuck  (1820)  is  a  mixture  of  the  present  species  and  the 
»ng-tailed  one,  as  is  shown  by  his  list  of  authorities  cited  as  well  as  by  his  descrip- 
on.  This  error  Temminck  soon  afterward  became  aware  of,  and  in  subsequent  editions 
directed  by  contradistinguishing  the  two  si>ecies.  The  same  combination  probably 
dsts  in  Faber's  description  of  his  Leatria  paraaiticua. 

In  1863  I  indorsed  the  validity  of  8.  richardaani  as  different  flrom  paraaiticua j  but  not 
dthont  hesitation,  and  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  it  is  inseparable.  It  is,  it  is  true, 
urger  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  specimens  I  have  examined  have  a  longer  and  appar- 
lUy  more  rounded  t^il  than  usual,  with  broader  rectrices;  but  with  increased  knowl- 
ige  of  the  range  of  individual  variability  in  this  genus,  I  scarcely  think  the  name 
nmble  even  as  that  of  a  variety. 

The  name  has  been  quite  generally  employed,  especially  by  American  writers,  for  the 
Tie  paraaiticua  (to  which  it  belongs,  but  is  of  course  antedated).  How  this  came  about 
I  readily  explained.  The  two  species  of  Jiigers — the  Common. and  the  Long-tailed— 
rere  generally  confounded  by  authors  (except  Brisson)  down  to  a  comparatively  re- 
9nt  date,  or  at  least  the  two  names  "paraaiticua"  and  *'cepphuaf"  were  used  indiscrim- 
lately  for  either  species  by  those  even  who  recognized  two.  Thus,  in  1820,  Temminck, 
len  perhaps  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  gives  but  a  single  species,  under  the 
ame  of  " paraaiticua^  Briinnich,"  which,  according  to  his  description  and  synonymy,  i» 
combination  of  both.  He  soon  after,  however,  became  aware  of  his  error,  and 
cknowled^es  it  in  1840,  saying  that  "  comme  notre  article  du  Stercoraire  paraaite  ou 
ibbe,  renterme  *  •  *  les  synonymes  de  deux  espi^ces  destinctes  *  *  *  il  est 
eceesaire  de  refaire  en  totality  toutes  les  indications,^'  &c.  But  in  the  mean  time 
wainson's  richardaoni  had  been  described  and  figured,  and  Temminck,  looking  for  a 
ftme  under  which  to  present  the  Common  Jager  (for  he  considered  the  name  ^'para- 
tioa  "  as  referring  to  the  Long-tailed  species),  adopted  Swainson's  appellation  for  it. 
is  example  has  been  followed  by  Audubon  and  other  American  as  well  as  by  some 
nropeau  writers. 

STEECOEARIUS  BUFFONI,  (Boie)  Coues. 
Buffon's  or  the  Long-tailed  Jaeger* 

ereorariua  longicaudatua,  BRiS8.,0m.  vi,  1760,  155. — Vieiix.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. 

xxxii,  1819,  157.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  298.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  1842, 

156.— SCHL.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  18U3,  49. 
9Ktr%8  longicaudatua y  Thomps.,  N.  H.  Irel.  iii,  1851,  399. 
%laraoiea  longecauda,  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  258. 
)ercorariua  l<mgicau<la,  Nfavt.,  Ibis,  1865,  571. 
)  Catharacta  cepphua,  BkOnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  36. 
egiria  eepphua,  Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  240.— Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  Ucc.  1842,  80; 

Rev.  Crit.  1850,  202;  Consp.  ii,  1856, 209.— Des  Murs,  Tr.  Ocil.  1860,551.— Blas., 

J.  f  O.  1865,  384. 
tercorariua  cep/)At*«,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  653;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  229.— Lawr.,  B. 

N.  A.  1858,  840.— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,243.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.B.  iv,  1863, 
'    49.— BOARDM.,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 131.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 160.- 

Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  90. 
^)  Larua  parasiticuay  Latu.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  819.    Uncertain. 
'utaractea  paraailicay  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811, 310. — Macgil.,  Br.  B.  v,  — . 
^tria  paraaitica,  Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  iv,  1840,  502.— Lesson,  Man.  ii,  1828,  388  — Sw.  & 

Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  430.— Nuti.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  —.—Jen.,  Man.  18:i5,  283.— 

Eyt.,  Cat.  1830,  52.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 470 ;  Syu.  1839, 333 ;  B.  Am.  vii, 

1844,  192,  pi.  452.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  364. 
'Mtria  ftujfaiti, Bote,  "in  Meyer's  Tasch.  iii,  1810,  212;"  Isis,  1822,  562.— Bp.,  Syu.  1828, 

No.  306;  List,  ia38, 63.— Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  47.— Less.,  Tr.Orn. 

18:n,  616.— ScniSz,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840, 391.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  135.— DeKay, 

N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  315,  pi.  133,  f.  291.— MiDD.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  ia53,  241. 
fUaroorariua  buffoni,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  136 ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  iH()S,  305 ;  Key, 

1872, 309 ;  Prvbilov  Isl.  1874,  — .— Malmg.,  J.  f.  0. 1865, 206.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye. 

N.  Y.  viii,  18(56,  299.— Dall  «&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  304. 
'jutria  crepidataj  Brehm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  747 ;  V.  1).  724.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  534,  pi.  274. 
jeairia  leaaoni,  Degl.,  Mem.  Aca<l.  fioy.  Lille,  1838.— ScHiNZ,  Eur.  Fn.  1840, 392.  (l'outt^,\ 
^Leatria  brachyrhifnchuatmicrorhynchua,  Brehm." 
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DiAG.  8,  recirieibua  mediis  ultra  cceteras  8  ad  10  poll,  porrectU, 

Hob, — Coasts  of  North  America  aud  Europe,  chiefly  in  higher  latitadea.  Interior  of 
Arctic  America. 

Adultf  breeding  plumage. — Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  less  than  the  middle  toe  without 
the  claw  ;  stout,  compressed,  higher  than  hroad  at  the  hase,  its  sides  regularly  con- 
verging. Ceral  por<ion  of  culmen  broad,  flat,  depressed,  slightly  concave  in  ontUne; 
ungual  portion  very  decidedly  declinato-con vex  to  the  greatly  overhanging  tip;  Da^ 
rower  than  the  ceral.  Tomia  of  superior  mandible  sinuate ;  at  first  concave  and  ascend- 
ing; then  convex  and  descending;  again,  very  concave  as  they  decurve  toward  the 
deflected  tip,  just  posterior  to  which  there  is  an  imperfect  notch.  Tomia  of  inferior 
maxilla  nearly  straight  to  the  tip,  where  they  are  decurved.  Qonys  very  short,  alighUy 
concave  in  outline.  Eminentia  symphysis  ucute,  but  not  very  large ;  rami  very  loi^ 
as  compared  with  the  gonys,  but  absolutely  rather  short,  from  the  encroachment  of  the 
feathers.  Cere  very  short,  being  scarcely  if  at  all  longer  than  the  unguis ;  its  lower  hat- 
der  curving  upward  to  give  passage  to  the  nostrils,  xhe  encroachment  of  t-he  feathers 
on  the  bill  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  species  ;  on  the  upper  mandible  they  ex- 
tend  within  half  an  inch  of  the  distal  end  of  the  cere,  having  a  broad,  rounded  termi- 
nation, the  feathers  of  the  two  sides  meeting  on  and  covering  the  culmen  some  distance 
from  its  real  base.  Tbe  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  mandible  extend  nearly  ai 
far  as  on  the  upper,  and  those  between  tbe  ran  i  quite  to  the  symphysis.  Wings  ex- 
ceedingly long ;  first  primary  much  the  longest ;  rest  rapidly  graduated ;  all  rather 
narrow,  tapering,  falcate,  8,ctually  pointed,  their  rhachides  stiff  and  strong.  Second- 
aries short  and  inconspicuous ;  rather  broad ;  their  apices  as  in  the  other  species. 
Tertials  moderately  long,  very  straight,  flexible,  rounded  at  their  extremities,  the 
edges  of  their  vanes  convoluted.  Tail  very  long ;  longer,  both  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively, than  in  any  other  North  American  species,  being  half  as  long  as  tbe  wings; 
graduated^  the  lateral  feather  beiu^  three-fourths  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  next  to 
central  pair ;  all  the  feathers  moderately  broad,  converging  somewhat  to  their  rather 
broad,  rounded  tips.  Central  rectrices  extremely  lengthened,  exceeding  the  wings: 
projecting  8  to  10  inches  beyond  the  tips  of  the  lateral  ones.  They  are  extremely  rigid 
at  the  base,  being  there  much  stifier  than  the  other  feathers,  but  gradually  become 
flexible,  and  at  length  filamentous  in  character,  but  preserve  great  elasticity  throogh- 
out.  They  are  about  the  same  as  the  other  feathers  at  their  bases ;  thence  tai)ernni- 
formly  to  their  exceedingly  acute  tips.  Their  edges  are  sinuate  Superior  teotrioes 
moderately  long ;  the  inferior  reaching  nearly  to  the  tips  of  the  rectrices.  Feet  qoite 
slender ;  tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw.  Tibiee  bare  of  feathers  for  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  The  reticulation  of  the  feet  is  identical  with  that  already  det- 
cribed  under  other  species.  The  scutella  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  tarsus,  howeYcr, 
show  a  tendency  to  degenerat-e  into  minute  plates  near  the  tibio-tarsal  joint.  Propor- 
tions of  the  toes  as  in  other  species,  but  the  claws  are  comparatively  small  and  weak, 
and  but  moderately  curved  and  acute. 

Occiput  decidedly  subcrested.  The  latero-nuchal  region  has  it«  feathers  length- 
ened, with  diHconnected  fibrilloj.  but  they  are  hardly  acuminate  or  rigid.  Theplnm- 
age  about  the  bill  is  short,  thick,  and  compact ;  that  of  the  upper  parts  is  soft  and 
flexible,  only  moderately  imbricated  and  compact ;  that  of  the  under  parts  is  long,  soft, 
and  very  thick. 

Bill  dusky,  its  nail  almost  black.  Tarsi  deep  leaden-blue ;  tibiae,  phalanges,  interdig- 
ital  membranes,  and  claws  black.  Occiput  subcrested,  more  decidedly  than  in  any  other 
species,  forming  a  calotte  of  brownish-black,  which  color  extends  downward  on  the 
cheeks,  the  feathers  before  and  below  the  eye  and  on  the  sides  of  the  bill  being  ^^J^ 
color.  Neck  all  round,  but  especially  the  sides  of  the  head  and  the  peculiarly-foroMd 
feathers  on  the  latero-nuchal  region,  light  straw-yellow.  Whole  upper  parts,  with 
upper  wing  and  tail  coverts,  deep  slate,  which,  on  the  primaries,  secondaries,  lateral 
tail  feathers,  and  distal  half  of  central  pair,  deepens  into  a  lustrous  brownish-blaw- 
Under  surface  of  wings  and  tail  deeper  slate  than  the  black,  but  not  so  deep  as  the 
upper  surfaces.  Chin,  throat,  and  upper  breast  white,  gradually  becoming  obscured 
with  dusky-plumbeous,  which  deepens  posteriorly,  so  that  the  abdomen  and  nndertail 
coverts  are  nearly  as  dark  as  the  back.  Rhachides  of  first  two  or  three  primaries  pore 
white,  deepening  into  brownish-black  at  their  tips ;  of  the  timber  primaries,  and  of  the 
tail  feathers  (including  the  central  pair),  brown,  except  just  at  the  base,  blackening 
terminally.    Under  sunaces  of  all  tbe  rhachides  are  white  for  nearly  their  whole  ^^^^ 

Dimeimons. — Length  of  culmen,  1.15  inches;  gape,  1.70;  cere,  0.60;  unguis  abontttie 
same;  gonys,  0.30;  from  feathers  on  sides  of  bill  to  tip,  0.90;  wing,  12.50;  tail, 655 ; 
central  pair,  14.00  to  16.00;  the  projection, «.00  to  10.00  inches;  tibite  bare,  0.75 ;  tarsns, 
1.60  ;  middle  toe  without  claw,  1.40.  . .      .. 

The  chaugeaof  plumage  of  this  species  being  exactly  like  those  of  S.  para»^^t^^ 
is  lAinecessaiy  to  repeat  them.  .    , 

Synonifmy. — As  already  remarked,  while  speaking  of  S.  para«ifieti«,  it  is  *x<^^"^ 
difScult  to  deteimine  to  which  o£  tixe  iwo  ^i^<iu»  of  Jager  the  names  **paru8itkw  •»* 
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"eepphus^-  really  refer.  This  difficulty  results  partly  from  the  brevity  and  vague  char- 
acter of  the  diagnoses  given,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  two  species  were  really 
coDfounded  (except  by  Brisson)  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  From  this  it  re- 
Bolts  that  many  of  the  older  names  and  citations  may  without  difficulty  be  referred  to 
either  species.  This  has  been  done ;  some  authors  considering  Briiuuich's  or  Linmuus^ 
^Pttrasiticuit "  to  refer  to  the  Long-tailed,  and  others  thinking  that  it  was  based  upon 
the  common  species,  until  the  identification  of  this  name  has  oecome  almost  a  matter 
jf  choice,  or  rather  of  tacit  understanding.  A  glance  at  the  synonyms  of  the  two  spe- 
sies  will  show  that  authors  are  about  equally  divided  on  this  point.  Before  the  intro- 
inction  of  "  nckard«(mi"  by  Swaiuson,  the  Common  Jager  usually  received  the  appel- 
lation of  parasiticnsy  but  after  the  adopcion  of  Swainson's  name  for  this  species  by 
remminck  and  others,  the  name  pttragitieus  was  for  some  years  almost  universally 
^plied  to  the  Long-tailed  Jager.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  name  has 
igMB  reverted  to  the  common  species,  and  Buffon's  JUger  has  usually  been  called 
'  ompAif«."  This  identification  of  Brilnnich^s  name  is  sanctioned  by  Gray,  Bonaparte, 
had  other  writers.  The  following  are  my  reasons  for  rather  referring  it  to  the  young 
wmarinus : 

It  is  apparent,  from  almost  every  sentence  of  Briinnich's  description  of  cepphusy  that 
le  had  in  view  a  young  bird  of  the  year,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  transversely  waved 
irith  rufous  and  dusky,  &c.  The  only  point  to  determine  is,  what  species  it  is  the 
foang  of.  Regarding  its  size,  Briinnich  compares  it  with  his  Catharacia  tiJcuOy  saying 
that  It  is  much  smaller  than  that  species,  and  the  size  of  parasitica.  The  young-of-the- 
fear  of  pomatorhinus  is  more  nearly  the  size  of  the  adult  parasiticus  than  is  the  yuung  of 
the  Long-tailed  Jiiger.  The  account  of  the  colors,  proportions,  &c.,  which*  follows, 
iffrees  precisely  with  those  of  the  -yonng pomatorhinus ;  and  when  wo  remember  that  at 
mmt  time  the  differences  between  the  Common  and  Buffon's  Jiiger  were  not  appreciated, 
it  seems  by  no  means  certain  that  Briinnich  had  the  latt«r  in  view  in  drawing  up  his 
leecription.  Ho  would  in  that  case  have  doubtless  compared  it  with  the  parasiticus. 
Moreover,  authors  who  wrote  but  shortly  after  Briiunich's  time,  considered  his  cepphus 
to  be  the  pomatarhimus :  thus,  e.  g.y  Latham  places  it  as  a  synonym  of  that  species.  I  by 
BO  means  insist  upon  its  reference  to  pomatorhimuSj  but  merely  wish  to  show  that  it  very 
possibly  belongs  there,  and  that  it  is  altogether  too  indefinite  to  be  employed  in  either 
Mtmection. 

The  name  Jongicaudatus  of  Brisson  (1760)  is  the  very  first  one  accompanied  by  a  snf- 
ftciently  definite  description  to  enable  the  species  to  be  identified.  As  Brisson  is  no  an- 
khority  for  species,  the  name  buffonij  proposed  by  Bole,  is  the  first  tenable  specific 
ifisiffnation. 

I  Save  already  given  my  reasons  for  referring  the  Larus  parasiticus,  Latham,  to  this 
ipecies,  rather  than  to  the  parasiticus  of  Briinnich. 

The  Lestris  lessoni  of  Degland  (1838)  is,  according  to  that  author's  own  admission, 
iMued  upon  the  youg  buffoni.  This  same  immature  plumage  of  this  species  has  served 
M  the  basis  of  Lestris  crepidata  of  Brehm  (1823). 

Subfamily  Labin^. 

)lAO.   Laridoi  rostro  iniegroy  maxillcB  superici'VJ  apice  aduncdy  infenorem  exccdente. 

Ch.  Bill  entire  ;  the  apex  of  the  upper  mandible  overhanging  the  tip  of  the  lower. 
[eneral  shape  of  the  bill  as  in  Lestridinas.  Emiuentia  symphysis  always  prominent. 
lanii  of  inferior  mandible  divaricating  at  an  acute  angle.  Submental  space  partially 
gathered.  Feathers  of  forehead  extending  further  on  the  sides  than  on  the  culmen  of 
pper  mandible.  Nostrils  direct,  linear-oval,  somewhat  club-shaped,  pervious,  situated 
1  the  side  of  the  upper  mandible  near  its  base.  Wings  long,  strong,  and  acutely 
minted,  the  first  primary  usually  longest.  Tail  usually  square,  or  very  slightly  emar- 
inate;  sometimes  forked;  in  Rhodostcthia  cuueate.  Legs  ambulatorial,  of  moderate 
ngthf  placed  far  forward.  Tibite  denuded  for  a  greater  or  less  space  below  ;  moder- 
Ms  stout,  anteriorly  scutellate,  posteriorly  smoothly  reticulate.  Toes  as  in  the  other 
ibjamilies.  Webs  moderately  full,  always  more  or  less  emarginate.  Hind  toe  always 
iDy  developed,  except  in  If^ssa,  Of  very  variable  Mize,  from  the  largest  of  the  family 
>  nearly  the  smallest.  Plumage  full  and  thick,  especially  beneath ;  varying  in  color 
reatly  with  age  and  season,  hardly,  if  at  all,  with  sex.  Sexes  of  nearly  (;(iual  size, 
tniale  usually  a  little  the  largest. 

Anatomical  fharacters. — For  these  see  the  account  of  the  anatomy  of  L.  argenfatu^ 
mdtksanianus),  a  typical  species  well  illustrating  the  internal  structure  of  the  whole 
ibfamily. 

The  numerous  species  of  this  cosmopolitan  group  have  been  unwarraiitably  subdi- 
ided  into  a  large  number  of  genera,  so-culled  by  modern  systematists.  It  may  not  be 
oesible,  even  were  it  judged  expedient,  to  define  these  genera  as  such  ;  for  with  the 
^Lception  of  the  cuneate-tailed  Ithodjostethia,  and  the  fork-tailed  Xcma,  no  characters 
re  observed  beyond  those  of  pattern  of  coloration,  by  which  the  groups  can  be  trench- 
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antly  separated,  as  the  species  are  all  variously  interrelated.*  Among  the  North  Amer- 
ican forms  we  may  distinguish  three  genera,  one  of  them  with  several  sectioDs,  as 
follows : 

Jtialytical  table  of  the  North  American  genera  and  sections  of  Larina, 

L  Tail  square .' Larus. 

A.  Head  never  hooded ;  under  parts  never  rosy-tinted ;  Size  me- 
dium and  large ;  hill  stout. 

a.  Hallux  well  developed,  with  perfect  claw. 

1.  Adult  white,  w^ith  a  colored  mantle Lant. 

2.  Adult  dark,  with  white  head Blatipm. 

3.  Adult  entirely  white PagopkUtL. 

b.  Hallux  usually  defective Bim. 

B.  Head  in  summer  hooded,  and  under  parts  rosy-tinted;  size 
medium  and  small;  hill  slender Chngoocepksht. 

IL  Tail  wedge-shaped  ;  neck  collared ;  small HuODOfiTETHii. 

III.  Tail  forked;  small;  hooded  and  collared Xema. 

large;  hooded,  not  collared. CreagnL 

Suhgenm  Labus,  lAnn, 

<^  Larus  J  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  1735-1766 ;  ei  aucU 
<  Gavia,  Mokhr.,  Gen.  Av.  1752. 

LcKcu^,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  86.    {L,  marinus.) 

LaroidrSj  Bkeiim,  1830. — Bp.,  Cousp.  ii,  1850,  217.    (L,  argentatus.) 

PlautuSf  Rkich.,  1853.    (L,  argentatus.) 

Olaucusy  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  101.    {L.  glaucus.) 

VominicanuSj  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  100.     (L.  marinus.) 

Laroides,  BRUt;H,  J.  f.  O.  1855,281.    (L.  glaucus,) 

Garina,  Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  1856,  222.     {L.  audouini.) 

LeucHS,  Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  ii,  1856,  215.    (L.  glaucus.) 

ClupeilaruSj  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  220.    {L.  fuscus.) 

Gabianus,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  212.    (L.  pacifious.) 

Gen.  char.  Bill  shorter  than  the  head  or  tarsus,  large,  strong,  more  or  leas  robnit, 
usually  very  stout,  deep  at  the  hase,  higher  than  hroad,  compressed  throughoat,  the 
apex  not  very  acute  and  never  much  attenuated  or  decurved.  Cnlmen  about  strugbt 
to  beyond  the  nostrils,  then  convex,  the  amount  of  curvature  increasing  toward  the 
end.  varying  in  different  species.  Commissure  slightly  sinuate  at  its  extreme  btftt 
then  about  straight  to  near  fhe  end,  where  it  is  more  or  less  arcuato-declinate.  Edu* 
nentia  symphysis  always  large,  prominent,  and  well  defined,  rather  obtuse,  seldom 
acute.  Nostrils  placed  rather  far  forward  in  a  well-defined  nasal  fossa,  lateral,  longi- 
tudinal, pervious,  rather  broader  anteriorly  than  posteriorly.  Feathers  of  foreheM 
extending  cousiderably  farther  on  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible  than  on  its  calmen, 
but  falling  considerably  short  of  the  nostrils.  Wings  when  folded  reaching  beyond  the 
tail,  the  remigcs  strong,  not  very  acute,  first  longest,  second  but  little  shorter,  rest  rap- 
idly graduated.  Tail  of  moderate  length,  always  even,  never  forked  nor  roanded. 
Legs  rather  slender,  of  moderat-e  length ;  tibisB  bare  for  a  considerable  distance  abo^* 
the  joint,  the  naked  part  smooth.  Tarsi  about  equal  to  or  a  little  longer  than  the  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw,  varying  but  slightly  in  proportions  among  the  different  species :  ftoteri- 
orly  scuU^llate,  posteriorly  and  laterally  reticulate.  Hallux  fully  developed  aoa  always 
present.  Anterior  claws  stout,  strong,  little  curved,  rather  obtuse,  the  iuner  edge  of 
the  middle  one  dilated.    Webs  full  and  broad,  scarcely  incised. 

Of  very  large  or  medium  size,  never  very  small.  Robust  and  powerful.  Comprising 
the  largest  species  of  the  subfamily  and  those  typical  of  it.  White,  with  a  darker 
mantle,  without  a  hood ;  the  head  and  neck  in  winter  streaked  with  dusky. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  express  the  essential  characters  of  the  subgenus  X<rn(i,asit 
is  here  accepted.  1  take  as  my  type  of  the  section  the  ol^  Linna»an  L.  canus,  and  coo- 
sider  as  cougeneric  with  that  species  all  the  true  Gulls  which  are  white,  with  y^^^^ 
ish  bills,  with  a  darker  mantle,  without  hoods,  and  with  the  head  and  neck  streaked 
with  dusky  in  winter,  and  which  have  squarely  truncated  tails  and  i)erfec!ly  developed 

*  The  character  of  defective  hallux,  supposed  to  distinguish  Bissa,  does  not  al^^T* 
hold  ;  for  in  a  North  Pacific  form,  not  specifically  distinguishable  from  B.  (rtdoc^yki,  tb^ 
hind  toe  in' perfectly  formed.    Fagophila  has  stout,  roughish  tArei.    The  specie^  ^ 
"Hooded  Gulls"  {ChrcecocephaluSj  &c.)  are  generally  small  and  delicate  slender-bil^ 
species ;  hut  one,  at  least,  is  among  the  largest  of  the  Gulls,  while  from  the  slen^^l 
terii-iike  form  of  the  biU,  seen  in  G.  mVtiutus  «.i\d  yhiladelphiaf  the  tranaition  is  gnd^ 
And  anbroken  to  spocieo  with  a  vei^  Ato\xt>  \tfM:t\L^\3ki2iX« 
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halluces.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  definition  exclndes  all  the  XemcPy  which  seem  to  form 
a  very  natural  section  by  themselves,  and,  amon^  the  Larece  proper,  excludes  Rissa, 
yrith  its  usually  iniperlect  hallux ;  Pagophila,  with  its  entirely  white  color  and  some 
peculiarities  of  form  ;  and  the  whole  group  of  dark  colored,  usually  red-billed,  Gulls, 
eomprisiui;  Leu<xtph<£U9,  BlasipuSj  AdelaruSf  &c. 

The  old  genus,  LaruSj  has  been,  to  an  entirely  unwarrantable  extent,  subdivided  by 
aome  late  systematists.  There  being  scarcely  any  appreciable  differences  of  form  among 
most  of  the  Laiij  these  authors  have  based  generic  characters  upon  the  colw  of  the 
mumtle  and  primaries.  But  between  two  extremes  of  color,  e.  g.  X.  maHnus  and  glaucus 
(from  slaty  black  to  the  lightest  of  pearly  or  whitish  blue),  there  is  found  every  shade, 
and  such  features  as  these  should  not  be  made  grounds  for  generic  divisions.  If  it 
be  admitted  that  the  *' genera ''  of  Lari  typici  are  quite  arbitrary,  ^tablished  to  facili- 
tate the  determination  and  recollection  of  species,  somewhat  aifter  the  fashion  of  an 
index,  in  which  subjects  are  arranged  after  some  fixed  and  previously  agreed  upon 
<irder  of  sequence,  their  usefulness  cannot  be  questioned,  but  i  do  not  think  that  they 
sre  natural  genera. 

We  find  among  the  Lari  three,  jierhaps  four,  groups,  the  species  of  each  of  which  are 
more  closely  allied  among  themselves  than  are  those  of  the  dillerent  groups.  They 
may  be  thus  arranged  ana  defined : 

A.  **  White-wing^  Gulls," — Of  large  size,  inhabiting  exclusively  the  higher  latitudes 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere ;  with  exceedingly  light-bluish,  sometimes  almost  white, 
mantles,  and  white  or  bluish  primaries,  without  any  black  on  them ;  light  yellow  biils ; 
flesh-colored  legs.  This  group  constitutes  the  genus  Glaucus  of  Bruch  (185^)) ;  Laroides 
of  Bruch  (1855) ;  Leucus  of  Bonaparte  (1856).  All  the  well-accredited  species  are  rep- 
resented in  North  America.    They  are  three  in  number — glaucus,  leucopterusj  and  glau- 

C6$0€flS, 

B.  **  Blatk-dacled  GullsJ* — Of  the  very  largest  and  medium  size,  cosmopolitan :  with 
slaty-black  mantles ;  primaries  crossed  with  black  :  yellowish  bills,  fiesh-colored  legs. 
They  again  are  of  two  types — a  larger,  embracing  tne  most  powerful  known  Gulls  (ma- 
rinuSf  &c.))  upon  which  is  founded  Bruch's  genus  Dominicanus ;  and  a  smaller,  com- 
prising L.fuscus  and  its  representative  species  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  serving 
as  the  type  of  Bonaparte's  genus  Clupeilarus. 

C.  "  Herring  GulUJ^ — Of  rather  large  and  medium  size,  cosmopolite ;  the  quite  nnmer- 
008  species  all  having  the  bill  yellowish,  with  a  spot  of  red  at  the  eminentia ;  the  legs 
flesh-colored ;  the  mantle  some  shade  of  blue ;  the  primaries  crossed  with  black.  Upon 
the  type  of  this  section  is  based  Laroides  of  Brehm.  The  type  is  the  European  Her- 
ring Gull — artjentatus  of  Briinnich ;  intimately  allied  species  or  varieties  are,  smith- 
WHianus,  Coue^  ;  michahellesii,  Bruch  ;  occidentalis,  Audubon ;  (i)borcali8,  Brandt.  Ca/t- 
fonicus.  Lawrence,  is  exactly  intermediate  between  this  and  the  succeeding  section. 

D.  '^  Mew  Gulh.-^ — Of  medium  and  small  size,  inhabiting  the  Northern  Hemisphere ; 
greenish -yellow  bill,  not  very  robust ;  bluish  mantles ;  primaries  crossed  with  black ; 
jflgS  greenish-yellow,  instead  of  flesh-color.  Typical  Lams  of  Linnaeus,  comprising 
iSawarensiSf  Ord  ;  canus^  Linnesus ;  brachyrhynchus^  Hichardsou  ;  and  other  representa- 
tiTe  species  and  varieties. 

The  North  American  species  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

Analysis  oj  the  North  American  Lari, 

Km  Large  and  robust:  mantle  whitish  or  pale-pearly;  no  black  on 
primaries  at  any  age. 

a.  Mantle  very  pale ;  primaries  the  same,  fading  insensi- 
bly into  white  far  from  the  tips. 

1.  Larger:  length,  about  30  inches;  wing,  18.00  or 

more;  bill  and  tarsus,  each,  about  3.00 OLaucus. 

2.  Smaller:  length,  about  24  inches;  wing,  17  or 

less ;  bill,  about  2 ;  tarsus,  2.25 leucopterus. 

h.  Mantle  light  blue;  primaries  the  same,  with  definite 

white  tips glaucescens. 

B.  Very  large:    mantle  slaty-blackish;   primaries  crossed  with 

black;  size  of  the  first marinus. 

C.  Large:  mantle  some  shiMe  of  blue,  darker  than  in  A,  lighter 

than  in  B;  primaries  crossed  with  black;  feet  flesh-colored. 

1.  Mantle   grayish-blue;    bill    moderately    ro- 

bust   «.  AROENTATUS  var.  smithsonxanus. 

2.  Mautle  slaty-blue;  bill  very  robust.. argentatus  var.  occidentalis, 

D.  Medium  and  small :  primaries  crossed  with  black ;  feet  dark ; 

webs  yellow^ 

1.  Tarsus  obviously  longer  than  the  middle  toe 
and  claw :  bill  of  adult  greenish-yellow,  en- 
circled with  a  black  band;  first  primary 
usually  with  a  sub-apical  white  spot; 
length,  about  18—20  Inches DELAWAKKWaa. 
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1*.  Tarsus  little  if  any  longer  than  middle  toe 
and  claw  ;  bill  with  a  red  spot,  but  an  im- 
perfect black  band,  if  anv;  first  primary 
usually  with  the  end  broadly  white;  length, 
about  20—22  inches DELAWAkENSis  var.  cali/ornkw, 

2.  Tarsus  little  if  any  longer  than  the  middle 
toe  and  claw  ;  bill  slender,  without  a  black 
band  or  red  spot ;  size,  very  small ;  length, 
16  or— inches canus  var.  hrackj/rhyndaUn 

LARUS  GLAUCUS,  Briinn. 
Glaacoas  Gall;  Bargomaster. 

* 

Larue  glaucus,  BrCnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764, 44.— 8ab.,  Linn.  Trans,  xii,  757.— Temm.,  Man.ii, 
1820,  757.— BoiE,  Isis,  1822, 562.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 189.— I-Yem.,  Br. 
Anira.  1828,  139.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  361 ;  List,  1838, 03.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  Aii, 
1831,  416.— NuTT.,  Man.  'ii,  1834,  306.— Je2s'.,  Man.  1835,  279.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  R 
1836,  53.— Bbehm,  V.  D.  18:n,  733.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  59,  pi.  396;  Syn. 
1839,  329 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  170,  pi.  449.-Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840,  350,  pi.  264.- 
Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  96.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  247.— Gib.,  B.  L 
I.  1844,  363.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  125.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii.  1849,  654;  Lirt 
Br.  B.  186.%  230.— MiDD.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1853,  241.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 842.- 
Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  16.— Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  8.  1861,  243;  1862,  294;  Pt.Em. 
Inst.  V,  1868,  306;  Key,  1872,  311.— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  509.— Schl.,  Mu8.P.-B. 
iv,  1863,  LaHy  4.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299.— Dall  &  BA2W.,Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  304.— Elliot,  introd.  B.  N.  A.  fig.  — .— Radde,  Eeisen,!!, 
1863,  382  (Siberia).— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  381. 

Zeucus  gJaucuSj  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  86. — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,215; 
Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856,  770. 

Plautus  glaucusy  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  pi.  47,  figs.  316-17-18. 

Laroides  glaucus,  Brucu,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  281. 

Larm  glaciaUs,  Benicken.— Macgil.,  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.  v,  1824, 270. — Brehm,  V.  D.73i 

Glavcua  gladalis,  Bruch,  J.  f.  1853,  101,  pi.  2,  f.  14  (Schlegel  says  this  =  ^encoptenw). 

Laroides  glavialiSy  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  282. 

"  Lartis  giganteusy  Benicken." 

Lants  consul,  Boie,  **  Wied.  Zool.  Mag.  i,  757.-»— Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  735. 

Glaucm  consul,  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1853,  101. 

Larus  islandicus,  Edmonston,  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.  iv,  1822,  pp.  176,  182 ;  not  of  Edmos- 
STON,  ibid,  1823,  which  =  leucopterus. 

Larus  hutchinsii,  Rich.,  F.  B.  Am.  ii,  1831,  419.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,290.- 
Coues,  ibid.  294.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 299,— Coi^s,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 
V,  306.  -Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  53.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,301 

{1)Leucus  arcticus,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  216. 

"  Larus  leucerHes,  Schleep." 

"  Lanis  leuconotus,  Auct." — (Bp.)    (But  what  authors?) 

DiAG.   L.paUio  dlbido  aut  diluU perlaceo,  primariis  similibus  versus  apices  sensim  neo  $lttlim 
albis,  staturd  inter  maximos.    Long.  30  poll.,  rostr,  et  tars.  3  4*  poll. 

Hab. — Northern  and  Arctic  Seas,  circumpolar ;  south  in  winter  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  North  America  to  Long  Island. 

Adult  summer  plumage. — Very  large,  nearly  or  quite  equaling  X.  marinus.  Bill  larw 
and  strong  ;  very  wide,  hut  not  so  deep  at  the  angle  nor  so  much  arched  toward  tw 
termination  of  the  culmen  as  in  marinus.  Bill  aoout  as  long  as  the  middle  toe  and 
claw.  Second  primary  nearly  equaling  the  first.  Bill  chrome-yellow,  with  a  tinge  w 
olivaceous,  the  tip  diaphanoas,  the  sides  of  the  symphyseal  eminence  with  a  small  spot 
of  vermilion.  Mautle  very  light  pearl-blue  (or  bluish- white).  Primaries  a  shwe 
lighter  than  back,  fading  insensibly  into  pure  white  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
tips.  Shafts  of  primaries  straw-yellow.  Legs  and  feet  pale  flesh-color.  Otherwise 
wholly  white. 

Adult  in  uHnter. — The  head  and  neck  are  streaked  with  pale  brownish -gray. 

Young-of'the-year. — "  Streaked  longitudinally  on  the  neck  with  pale  wood-brown  j 
the  upper  plumage  barred  transversely  with  ashy-gray  and  crayisu-yellow ;  the  tia 
irregularly  spotted.  The  shafts  of  the  primaries  white,  ana  the  spots  on  the  webs 
much  paler  than  in  the  young  of  L.  marinus  and  argentatus.  The  bill  horn-colored  » 
the  base ;  brownish-black  at  the  tip.    Feet  flesh-colored." — \_Ridk.'\ 

JHmetimns  of  adu^t.—Length,  30  inches ;  extent  of  wings,  62 ;  wing  from  carpo** 
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8.50  ;  bill  along  ciilmeo,  2.75  to  3.00 ;  aloDg  rlctos,  3.75 ;  depth  opposite  nostrils,  0.80 ; 
t  aDgl»),  0.@5 ;  tarsus,  3.00 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  2.75. 

One  of  the  larg^^st  and  most  powerful  of  the  subfamily,  nearly  equaling  in  these 
^pects  the  L,  marinu$.  The  combination  of  the  large  size  and  the  extremely  light 
jlors  render  it  perfectly  easy  to  distinguish  it  at  a  glance.  The  well-defined,  rounded, 
hite  apic4il  spots  of  the  primaries  of  glaucescens  at  once  separate  that  species.  The 
iffereuces  of  lettcopterua,  as  shown  by  the  dimensions,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
teasurements  given. 

All  authors  are  agreed  as  t4>  the  great  variation  in  size  which  this  species  presents. 
ftbine  found  one  to  measure  32  by  65  inches,  with  a  tarsus  3.50  and  a  bill  upward  of 
inches  long.    The  dimensions  given  are,  it  is  believed,  about  the  average. 

Note. — **  Larus  hutchin8iu"'r-In  earlier  papers  I  recognized  this  as  a  species  distinct 
x>m  L,  glaueus,  basing  characters  as  follows: 

iidM/f(f?7)— Entire  plumage  pure  white;  shafts  of  primaries  straw-yellow.  Bill 
Bsb-colored,  blackish  on  the  terminal  third.    Feet  flesh-colored. 

Young, — Head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  white,  mottled  with  light  reddish-brown,  ap- 
eariDg  on  the  back  as  irregular  patches,  and  on  the  rump  as  more  or  less  regular 
ranaverse  bars.  Under  parts  nearly  uniform,  very  pale  reddish-brown ;  the  under  tail 
>TeTt8  barred  with  white.    Wings  and  tail  pure  white,  with  yellow  shafts. 

Dhnenaions, — Length,  27.50;  extent,  60.00 ;  wing,  17.75;  bill  along  culmen,  2.40;  along 
ape,  3.20;  height  at  nostrils,  0.70 ;  tarsus,  3.40;  middle  toe  and  claw,  3.50. 

xbe  particular  coloration  of  the  bill,  however,  is  against  the  supposition  that  the 
ixd  is  adult,  as  this  coloration  is  the  ordinary  style  in  young  birds  of  this  group.  I 
D  now  disinclined  to  allow  that  the  bird  is  anything  more  than  eome  stage  of  Z.  glau- 
t$,  although  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  absence  of  any  shade  of  pearly-blue  on  the 
lantTe.  In  the  foregoing  synonymy  I  assign  it  to  glaucuSj  with  this  explanation ;  and 
)  farther  elucidation  of  the  question  I  present  the  following  remarks,  just  as  I  find 
^em  in  my  Mss.  prepared  in  1863 : 

**  Under  the  above  name,  and  by  the  foregoing  description,  I  wish  to  indicate  a  form 
f  Gull  as  larce,  or  almost  as  large,  as  glaucus^  differing  from  this  species  mainly  in 
eing  pure  white  all  over,  and  in  having  a  differently  colored  bill.  It  looks,  indeed, 
ke  an  albino  glaucus  ;  but,  as  other  species  of  Gulls  are  equally  liable  to  albinism,  we 
boiild  not  find  so  many  albinos  of  glaucus  to  so  few,  if  any,  of  other  species.  Glaucus. 
8  ie  well  known,  grows  lighter  with  age,  but  is  never  wholly  pure  white ;  at  least  I 
ave  seen  none  such,  nor  have  I  found  descriptions  of  such  a  condition.  And,  more- 
vep,  the  bill  of  an  old  glaucm  is  never  of  the  color  of  what  I  call  hutchinsH.  In  this 
Mpect  the  bird  is  like  young  glaucus^  leucopients,  &c.  This  fact  excites  suspicion  that 
tie  bird  may  be  an  immature,  if  not  an  abnormal,  glaucus;  yet  I  have  no  more  an- 
bority  for  saying  so  than  for  denying  that  it  is  so.  I  do  not  know  that  I  clearly  recog- 
ize,  or  could  separate,  specimens  of  young  hutchinaii  (supposing  it  to  be  distinct)  from 
oaog  glaucus f  but  the  adults  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  each  other. 

**I  revived  this  overlooked  species  in  the  *  Proceedings,*  as  above.  We  have  now 
3veral  specimens  in  the  Smithsonian,  from  widely  separated  localities.  One  of  them 
ras  taken  in  winter  in  New  York  State.  Other  specimens  are  in  Captain  Rodgers' 
oUectious,  from  the  North  Pacific,  where  the  bird  is  represented  to  be  coiunion.  These 
re  noticed  by  Mr.  Casein,  as  above  quoted.  There  is  a  New  England  specimen  in  the 
[oaenm  of  the  Pea1>ody  Academy,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  mentioned  by  me,  as 
bove,  in  the  Essex  Institute  Procee<lings.  In  selecting  a  name  for  this  bird  I  have 
een  perplexed,  rather  from  not  knowing  which  one  to  choose  than  from  any  dearth  of 
imes.  Ornithologist*  differ  as  to  the  synonymy.  Bonaparte  (Consp.  Av.)  calls  it 
trciicus,  Macgill.'  and  puts  *  argentatusy  Sabine,'  as  a  synonym.  Both  of  these  an- 
lOTS  speak  of  their  subjects  as  having  a  not'able  amount  of  blue  on  the  back — the 
tter  writer  especially  dwelling  on  this  character  ('back  pure  pearl-gray,  with  a  good 
lal  of  blue,'  ^c.)  Their  descnptions,  beyond  question,  refer  to  leucopterus,  as,  indeed, 
le  of  them  (Macgillivray)  subsequently  affirmed.  Sabine  gives  (Mem.  B.  Greenland, 
•ana.  Linn.  Soc.  xii,  1818),  under  head  of  L,  glaucus,  a  full  and  accurate  description 

kuidhinsii,  which  he  considers  as  a  variety  of  glaucus,  *  caused  by  sickness  or  a 
arcity  of  supply  of  food.  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  original  notice  of  X. 
%eiali8f  BenicKen ;'  but  Bruch,  who  adopts' that  name,  speaks  of  the  guU-blue  of  the 
iper  parts.  The  name  is  therefore  not  to  be  used  in  this  connection.  Bonaparte 
vea  an  a  synonym  *  leuconofus,  Auct.',  though  what  authors  he  refers  to  I  have  not 
en  able  to  determine.  This  name  would  seem  to  belong  here.  I  do  not  know 
liether  or  not  it  antedates  hulchinsiiy  proposed  in  1831,  for  a  bird  that  can  be  no  other 
an  the  one  now  under  discussion.  Bonaparte's  Conspectus  Gaviarum  differs  much 
ym  bis  Conspectus  Avium  with  regard  to  Miis  species.  In  the  latter  he  admits  it  as 
\\U\f  assigning  specific  characters  and  synonymy.  In  the  former  he  discards  it,  and 
atters  the  synonymy  indiscriminately  among  several  species." 
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LAEUS  LEUCOPTERUS,  Faber. 
Wtalte-winged  GulL 

Larus  argeniatus^  Sabine,  Linn.  Trans,  xii,  1818,  546.    Not  of  anthors. 

Lotus  argeidatusy  var.,  Temm.,  Man.  ii,  764. 

Larus  UucopUrma,  Fabkr,  Prod.  Isl.  Oiu.  1822,  91.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  361;  List,  1838, 63.- 
Sw.  &  Kicii.,  F.  B.  Am.  ii,  1831,  418.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  305.— AuD.,  Ora. 
Biog.  iii,  1835,  553,  pi.  282  ;  Svn.  18-39,  327  ;  B.  Am.  vu,  1844,  — ,  pi.  -.-Eyt., 
Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  53.— Temm.,  Man.  iv,  1840,  467.— Nacm.,  V.  D.  x,  1840, 367, pL 
2r)5.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 96.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842/247.-8CHL, 
Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Ear.  1844, 125.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 654 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 
2;^.— MiDi>.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1853,  242.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 843 ;  Ann.  Lye  S. 
Y.  viii,  1866,  299.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  294  ;  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  v,  186d, 
306 ;  Key,  1872,  311.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  :^3  (Obio,  WkeaUm).- 
Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 160.— Allen,  UAd,  iv,  1864,  90.— Dall  &  BiKX., 
Tr.  Cbic.  Acad.  1869,  304.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  ix,  1863,  LaHy  5.— Blas.,  J.  £  0. 
1865,  382. 

TlautHS  IeHC02>terti8y  Rkich. 

Glauam  leumptents,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  la'iS,  101.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1^56,  217. 

Laroides  leucopteruSy  Brucit,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  281.— Brehm,  V.  D.  1631,  745. 

Lams  arctiats,  Macgil.,  Mem.  Weru.  Soc.  v,  268. 

Larus  glaucoidesj  "  Temm.''— BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  562.— Tkmm.,  Man.  iv,  1840,  469. 

Laroides  glaucoidesy  Brehm,  V.  D.  744. 

Larus  islundicusy  Edmonst.,  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  iv,  1823,  503 ;  not  of  Edmoxst.,  1828.- 
Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828,  139.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  279. 

Lai^des  minor,  Breiim,  V.  D.  1831,  736,  pi.  37,  f.  2. 

laroides  subleucopieruSj  Brehm,  V.  D.  746. 

DiAG.    L.  glauco  omnino  simiUs^  sed  minor.    Long,  bipedalis  ;  rostr.  2.00  poll,,  tor*.  2. 25. 
Hah. — Witb  the  preceding. 

Adult  in  /iMmmer.— Bill  rather  small,  the  symphyseal  eminence  very  largely  derel* 
oped;  the  depth  at  the  angle  but  little  more  than  at  the  nostrils.  First  primary 
longest.  Tarsus  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Bill  greenish-yellov, 
chrome  along  the  tomia  and  toward  the  extremity ;  the  tip  diaphanous ;  the  vermilioD 
spot  on  the  lower  mandible  rather  small.  Mantle  and  wings  light  pearl-blue,  thiseolor 
toward  the  tips  of  the  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tertials  fading  insensibly  into  white. 
Bases  of  the  primaries  the  same  color  as  the  body  of  the  feather ;  withont  well-defined, 
rounded  white  apic«s,  their  rhachides  straw-yellow.    Legs  and  feet  flesh-colored. 

AduH  in  winter. — As  in  summer,  but  the  head  and  neck  narrowly  streaked  witb 
dusky-gray. 

Young. — **  Pale,  dusky  cinereous,  with  a  few  slightly  darker  spots ;  the  primiries 
somewhat  darker  at  their  tips." — [-Bp.] 

Dimensions. — Length,  24  inches;  wing,  16.75;  bill  along  culmen,  1.80;  along rietos, 
2.80 ;  depth  at  angle,  0.65 ;  tarsus,  2.25  ;  middle  toe  and  claw  the  same. 

This  species  is  a  perfect  counterpart  of  L.  glancus  :  but,  although  quite  identical  in 
colors,  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  greatly  inferior  size.  Beside  this  there  are 
some  differences  of  proportion.  The  specimens  before  me  have  disproportionally  weaker 
bills  than  has  the  adult  glaucus;  the  tarsus  is  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw, 
and  the  first  primary  is  decidedly  longest.  The  ratner  lar^r  size,  darker  primaries, 
and  their  their  ivell-defincdj  roundf  apical  spots  readily  distinguish  the  glauctscent. 

There  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  anthors  concerning  the  di- 
mensions of  this  species.  Thus,  Bonaparte  gives  20  inches,  while  Richardson  says  26! 
The  


sen  ted 

leucoptt 

parte,  i  _ 

not  appear.    Temminck  at  first  considere<l  this  species  as  a  variety  of^be  conunoo 

Herring  Gull  (,L.  argentaius).    He  subsequently,  however,  became  convinced  of  his 

error,  and  named  it  L,  glaucoides — an  appropriate  title,  but  antedated.    In  1823  Ed- 

monstou  (op.  cit)  applies  the  name  islandicus  to  this  species,  only  a  year  after  he  had  so 

named  the  L.  glaucus. 

LARUS  GLAUCESCENS,  Licht. 

Glaacous-wlnged  GalL 

Zarus  alaucescensj  Light.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  842.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i^ 
29d;  Key,  1872, 31L— Coov.  &  §>viC^.,'^.^.W«Ali.  Ter.  1860,  270.-Eluot, !>• 
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N.  A.  Introd.  fi^.  of  primaries  (with  labels  of  this  and  the  accompanying  figare 
transposed).— Da LL  &  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869,  304.— FiNscii,  Abh.  Nat.  iii, 
1875>,  83. 

CU8  glauc€8cen8,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  101. 

Ides  glaucescennj  Bkuch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  281. 

iS  glauceacensj  Bp.,  Cousp.  Av.  ii,  185i),  216 ;  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856,  770. 

I  glaucopteru8j  "  Kiitlitz." 

otM  glaucopterns,  Bkuch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  101. 

Idea  chalcoptems,  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1855,  282. 

f«  chalcapteruSf  Bp.,  Cousp.  Av.  i»,  1856,  216  ;  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856,  770. 

•  ckalcopterusy  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  843.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  295. 

\.  L.  palUo  cwrtdw-perlaceo  fere  ut  in  L.  argentatOy  pi^mariis  dorso  concolxpribuSj  apici' 
t  statim  nee  sensim  albis, 

be  shade  of  the  mantle  is  almost  exactly  as  in  argenlatusy  and  the  primaries  are 
ired  exactly  as  in  that  species,  the  black  of  argentutua  being  replaced  by  a  pearly- 
like  the  mantle.) 

.  Ch.— Bill  long  and  rather  weak,  the  upper  mandible  acnte  and  projecting  con- 
-ably  beyond  tip  of  the  under,  the  convexity  near  the  end  comparatively  slight ; 
e  pretty  well  defined,  the  outline  between  it  and  the  tip  about  straight.  First 
ary  longest ;  the  tarsus  rather  longer  thau  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 
luit  in  summer.— Bill  light  yellow,  an  orange  spot  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  mandi- 
and  a  dusky  one  just  above.  Mandible  pearl-blue,  much  the  same  shade  as  iu 
ttatus.  Primaries  scarcely  darker  than  the  back,  all  with  well-defined,  rounded 
al  spots  of  white.  First,  the  base  not  appreciably  lighter  than  the  body  of  the 
ler,  with  a  well-defined  white  spot  on  both  webs  near  the  end,  separated  from  the 
«  tip  by  a  transverse  band  of  the  color  of  the  body  of  the  feather ;  second,  third, 
fourth,  basal  portions  notably  lighter  than  the  terminal,  fading  into  pure  white  at 
r  juncture  with  the  latter,  without  spots  except  at  the  apex;  fifth,  sixth,  basal  por- 
s  the  color  of  the  back,  fading  into  white  near  the  end,  separated  from  the  white 
B6  by  a  baud,  narrowest  on  the  sixth,  of  the  color  of  the  outer  primaries.  Inner 
laries  like  the  secondaries,  with  plain  broadly  white  ends.  Feet  light  fiesh-color. 
hdt  in  winter, — Head,  neck,  and  breast  thickly  nebulated  with  light  grayish-dusky, 
;hroat  mostly  immaculate. 

tproaching  maturity. — Bill  dark-colored,  yellowish   along  the  cnlmen  and  gonys. 
gs  and  tail  light  grayish-ashy,  the  former  without  sharply-defined  white  tips  or 
J.     Under  parts  generally  marked  with  dusky,  the  wing  coverta  marked  with 
:y  and  white.    Feathers  of  the  back  narrowly  edged  with  gray. 
termediate. — Bill  flesh-colored,  the  terminal  x>ortion  black.    Wimjs  and  tail  darker 

in  the  preceding,  especially  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  former.    Everywhere  dusky- 
,  more  or  less  mottled  with  white,  the  gull-blue  of  the  upper  parts  appearing  as 
-ling  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
mng-of-the-year. — Bill  black.    Evei*ywhere  deep  grayish -dusky,  somewhat  mottled 

whitish ;  the  feathers  of  the  back,  wings,  and  upper  tail  coverts  edged,  tipped, 
crossed  with  UMre  or  less  regular  transverse  bars  of  grayish-wbite. 
^tlingt  nearly  Jiedged. — Dark  gray;  under  parts,  wings,  and  tail  transversely  waved 
.  rnfons ;  under  parts  nearly  pure  dark  ashy-gray ;  bill  and  feet  black. 
Ming,  unfledgid. — Bill  and  feet  black ;  head  and  neck  dull  whitish,  irregularly 
ted  with  blackish ;  upper  parts  spotted  with  grayish-black  and  grayish-white ; 
)r  parts  more  uniform  gray,  the  abdomen  fading  into  white. 

mensiona. — Length,  about  27  inches;  wing,  16.75;  bill  above,  2.25;  gape,  3.25; 
bt  at  angle,  0.70 ;  tarsus,  2.60 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  2.50. 

i(. — Pacific  coast  of  North  America. 

le  present  is  a  well  characterized  species.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  form 
the  bill,  in  the  very  slight  comparative  convexity  of  the  culmeu  near  the  end,  the 
«ing  slender  and  acute  and  projecting  considerably  over  the  tip  of  the  lower  man- 
u  This  form  of  bill  is  recognizable  even  in  the  young-of-the-year,  in  which  the 
8  every  way  much  smaller  than  in  the  adult.  The  color  of  the  upper  parts  is 
ti  that  of  L.  argentatus.  The  terminal  spot«  of  the  primaries  are  as  well  defined  as 
le  species  with  bhick  primaries,  and  are  much  and  regularly  rounded.  The  shafts  of 
^nill-feathers  are  mucn  the  color  of  the  webs.  The  dusky  of  the  young  birds  is  very 
;,  and,  except  in  the  early  stages,  is  much  mottled  with  grayish-white.  The  upper 
i  soon  become  very  light-colored  by  the  broad  whitish  margins  of  the  feathers, 
primaries  early  acquire  notably  lighter  tips,  but  do  not  obtain  the  well-defined 
e  terminal  apexes,  nor  the  spot  on  the  first  primaries,  till  maturity.  The  prima- 
>f  the  youngest  birds  have  a  shade  of  silvery-gray,  which  is  quite  peculiar,  and  very 
rent  from  the  color  of  those  parts  in  the  voung  of  the  Gulls  with  black  primaries. 
ru8  glaucesoens  may  be  considered  a  well-established  species.  As  already  noted, 
when  adult  almost  exactly  like  au  argentaius  with  the  black  oC  \>\i<^  ^\vQ;vdk\\&'^  ^^^ 
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placed  by  a  pearly  gray -bine  sbade  like  that  of  the  mantle.  Tonng  birds  in  all  staKCi 
are  paler  and  grayer  than  the  corresponding  stages  of  argeniatua.  Agreeing  with  leu- 
coptnus  in  respect  of  size,  glaucescetis  may  be  immediately  known  by  the  pattern  of  the 
]iriniarie8;  the  pearly-bine  color  continuing  nndiminished  in  intensity  to  the  tips  (tf 
the  feathers,  instead  of  fading  gradually  into  white  as  in  glaucus  and  leKcoptent. 

I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  purporting  to  be  "  chaloopteruSf"  which  Mr.  Lawrence 
admitted  in  1858.  As  described,  it  is  ^' exactly  like  leucopieruSt  except  on  the  primaries, 
which  are  ashy-gray,  with  ronnded  white  apical  spots'*-— which  is  precisely  the  char- 
acter of  glaucescens.  The  young  are  said  to  be  "  dark  gray,  as  in  gJaucopterus"  (of  Kitt* 
Ijtz,  =  glauvtKcenSj  Licht.)  There  is  not  the  slightest  likelihood  that  it  is  anything 
more  than  glauccscensy  probably  in  somewhat  immature  condition. 

LAEUS  MAEIjrUS,  Linn. 
Great  Black-backed  Gall. 

Larus  marinus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1706,  225.--GM.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  598.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  813.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  490.— BoiE,  Isis,  1822, 562.— Steph., Gen. 
Zool.  xiii,  1826, 186.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828,  140.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  —  ;  List,  1«B, 
63.— Nlit.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  308.— Brehm.,  V.  D.  18;U,  731.— Jen.,  Mao,  1«35, 
278.— Eyt.,  Cat.  1836,  53.— Aun.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  18:«>,  305;  v,  1839,  636;  pL241; 
Svn.  1839,  ;^29;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  172,  pi.  450.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840, 439,  pis. 
268,  269.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  97.— Macgil.,  Man.  Om.  ii,  Idtt, 
244.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  -361.- Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  124 ;  Mus.  P.-B.  ii,  10fi3, 
Lari,  p.  —.—Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  654;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  2:U.— Lawb.,R 
N.  A.  18,'i8,  844  ;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299.— Buy.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  viii,  1861, 
72.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  244  ;  ibid.  1862,  295;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v,  I86d, 
306;  Key,  1872,  312.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  131.— V err.,  Pr.  Ebb. 
Inst,  iii,  1862,  160.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  90.— Sharpe  Sc  Dre.ss.,  B.  Ear.  pt 
XV,  Dec.  1872.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  391  (Lake  Michigan,  Velie);  and  of  authon. 

Leuciis  marhtusj  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Tliierw.  1829,  86. 

DominUaiius  marinus,  Bruch.,  J.  f.  O.  185:},  100;  1855,  280.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856, 
213;  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856,  770. 

LartiH  nigcr,  Bhiss.,  Orn.  vi,  1760,  ir)8. 

Larua  tm  ri««,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  225.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  598.— Lath.,  hA 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  814. 

Larus  albua,  MOll.,  Syst.  Nat.  Suppl.  1776,  108. 

Larus  macnlatuSy  BoDD.,  Tabl.  P.  E.  1783,  16. 

Larus  maximus,  Leacii,  Cat.  1816,  40.— Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  728. 

Laruit  nmUcri  Gtfabriciif  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  729,  730. 

DiAG.    L,  8iaturd  maximus,  palUo  schUitaceo-nigro.    Long,  20.00  poll, 

Ilab. — American  and  European  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  South  in  winter  to  Long 
Island  (to  Florida,  And.),    Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  {Aud.). 

Adiiltj  breeding  plumage. — Size  very  large ;  general  form  strong,  compact,  and  power- 
ful. Bill  very  stout,  deep  at  the  angle,  rather  short  for  its  height ;  cnlmen  toward  the 
end  exceedingly  convex,  so  much  so  as  to  make  a  tangent  to  it  at  the  point  where  the 
tip  of  the  h)wer  mandible  touches  it  perpendicular  to  the  commissure.  SyraphyflWl 
eminence  verj'  largo  and  prominent ;  tarsus  but  little  if  any  longer  than  the  middle 
toe  and  claw,  compressed,  rather  slender  for  the  size  of  the  bird.  Interdigital  mem- 
branes broad,  scarceh'  emarginate.  Bill  bright  chrome,  the  tij*  of  both  mandible* 
diaphanous.  A  large  bright  vermilion  spot  occupies  nearly  the  tenninal  half  of  the 
lower  maudible  and  encroaches  a  little  on  the  tipper.  Edges  of  jaws  bright  vermilion^ 
Palate  and  tongue  pale  orange-red.  Eyelids  vermilion.  Iris  pale  lemon-yellow.  Leg* 
and  feet  pale  flesh-color.  Mantle  intense  slat-e-color,  nearly  black,  with  a  purplish  re- 
flection. The  secondaries  and  tertials  broadly  tipped  with  white,  the  line  of  demw»* 
tion  distinct.  Primaries:  Jirst,  black,  scarcely  lighter  at  its  base,  its  tip  white  for  2| 
inches,  its  shaft  white  inferiorly,  and  superiorly  alon^  the  white  portion  of  the  feath^J 
second,  like  the  first,  but  its  base  lighter,  the  white  tip  less  ext-ensive,  and  iuterropted 
by  a  narrow  bar  of  black  on  one  or  both  webs;  third,  fourth,  fifth,  broadly  tipped  with 
white,  their  bases  of  a  lighter  shade  of  slate  than  the  second,  and  fading  into  white »t 
the  junction  with  the  broad  black  subtcrminal  band. 

Adult  in  ivintiv. — As  in  summer,  but  the  head  and  neck  streaked  -with  dnsky. 

Young  of -the-year. — As  large  as  the  a<lult ;  the  bill  as  large,  but  not  so  scrong,  nor  the 
eminence  so  well  developed;  wholly  black.  Upper  parts  wholly  dusky  chocolate- 
brown,  mottled  with  whitish  and  1  ght  rufous,  the  latter  on  the  back  and  wings,  the 
feathers  being  tipped  and  the  wing  coverts  deeply  indented  with  this  color.  L'w^ 
parts  luottied  with  white  or  ruioua-vjVi\\ft  aiid  dwnk^j,  the  throat  mostly  imniacnlate- 
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tiaries  and  tail  deep  brownish-black,  the  former  tipped,  subterminally  barred,  and 
inter  feather  mottled,  with  whitish. 

imenaians, — Lenth,  30.00  inches ;  extent,  65.00  ;  wing  from  the  carpus,  18.50 ;  bill 
we,  2.!)0 ;  rictns,  3.50 ;  height  at  nostril,  0.65 ;  at  angle,  0.95 ;  tarsus,  3.00 ;  middle 
and  claw  slightly  less. 

be  very  lar^e  size  of  this  bird  and  its  dark  colors  at  once  separate  it  from  any  other 
lorth  America,  and  render  comparisons  unnecessary. 

cannot  understand  the  following  statement  of  Audubon  (B.  Am.  vii,  p.  178) :  ''The 
t  remarkable  circumstance  relative  to  these  birds  is,  that  they  either  associate  with 
ther  species,  giving  rise  to  a  hybrid  breed,  or  that  when  very  old  they  lo«e  the  dark 
>r  of  the  back,  which  is  then  of  the  same  tint  as  that  of  L,  argentatusy  or  even 
iter.''  It  is  difficult  to  understand  bow  Audubon  could  have  entertained  such  an 
lion.  That  the  marinus  should  accidentally  hybridize  with  argeniatus  or  glmwua  is 
impossible,  though  improbable;  but  to  suppose  that  it  regularly  does  so.  or  that 
grows  gray ''  with  the  advancing  years,  seems  unraasonable.  Audubon's  state- 
it  that  the  Lartu  argentatus  (smithsonianus)  is  not  found  on  the  Labrador  coast,  is 
ally  erroueous. 

oth  Bonaparte  and  Bruch  give  several  species  of  Dominicanu8f  all  more  or  less  closely 
3d  with  the  present.  The  species  found  in  North  America  is  the  true  marinus  of 
niens,  whatever  may  be  s^id  of  the  relationships  of  the  others. 
or  so  long  known  a  species  the  present  has  remarkably  few  synonyms,  owing  to  the 
ly  distinctive  characters  presented  by  it.  Nipvius  of  Gmelin,  and  also  probably 
uUUus  of  Boddiert,  are  based  upon  the  immature  bird.  Maculatus  of  Brilnnich, 
rever,  cannot  be  this  species,  since  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  L,  oanus.  As 
td^  several  nominal  species  have  been  instituted  by  Brehm. 

LAEUS  AKGENTATUS,  Brunn. 

Herring  Gall. 

a.  argentatus. 

ua  dnereua,  Briss.,  Om.  vi,  1760, 160,  pi.  14. 

M  argentatus,  Bnt^NN.,  Oru.  Bor.  1764,  44.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,600.--Temm.,  Man. 
1820,  764  ;  iv,  1840,  470.— Boie,  Isis,  1822,  562.— Wolf  &  Mky.,  Zusiit.  Tasch. 
1822, 195.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  191.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828,  140.— Jen.,. 
Man.  183.5,  276.— Eyt.,  Cat.  1836,52.— Bp..  List,  1838, 63.— Keys.  &  Bla8.,  Wirb. 
Eur.  i,  1840,  96.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  246.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  124.— 
Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  306.— Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  654 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863 
232.— Haktl.,  Syst.  Orn.  W.  Afr.  1857,  251.— ScnL.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  Lari,  16 
(includes  the  other  varieties). — Bocage,  Jorn.  Sc.  Lisbon,  1868,  149,  330. — 
Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  380  (unites  leucophaeus^  michahellenif  and  cachinnans), — 
Dress.,  B.  Eur.  pt.  — ,  pi.  — . 

Tides  argeniatus,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  740.— Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  282. — Bp.,  Consp.  ii^ 
1856,  218 ;  Naum.  1854,  212. 

Kdw  argentatus,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853, 101. 

Mfuscus,  Penn.,  Brit.  Zool.  ii,  1768,  131. — Nee  Auctt.— Mont.,  Orn.  Diet.  1802. 

land  d  manteau  gris.  Buff.,  Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  viii,  1781,  406,  pi.  32. — P.  E.  253. 

M8  WMrinus,  var.  /?.,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  814. 

M  glaucus,  Retz.,  Fn.  Suec.  i,  1800,  156.— Wolf  &  Mky.,  Tasch.  ii,  1810,  471.— 
Benick.,  Ann.  Wett.  Ges.  Nat.  iii,  1812, 138.— Tkmm.,  Man.  1815,  493  (partly).— 
Nee  Auctt. 

IM  argenteuH,  Brehm,  Beit.  Vogelk.  iii,  1822,  781,  799. 

ndes  argenteus,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  741. 

M  argentatoides,  Brehm,  Beit.  Vogelk.  1822,  791,  799  (partly). 

tides  argetitatoides,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  742. 

iM  argentatoides,  Thomps.,  P.  Z.  S.  1835,  83  (Ireland). 

fides  major,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  738. 

ndes  argentaceus,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1*831,  742.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  218. 

b.  smithsonianus, 

M  argentatmdes,  Brehm,  Beitr.  Vogelk.  1822,  791,  799  (in  part;  "Germany  and 
America.")— (?)  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,360,  No.  299  (may  be  d«Zaicareii«»).— (?)  Sw.  & 
Kich.,  F.  B.  a.  ii,  1831,417  (mav  be  caK/omic?i8).— Schinz,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840,380 
("North  America  ")-Bp.,  Rev.' Zool.  1855,  16  ("North  America"). 

uems  argentatoides,  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1853,  101  ("  North  America"). 

oides  argentataides,  Bp.,  Naum.  ia54,  212  ("North  America");  Consp. ii,  1856,  218.— 
Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1855,  282  ("North  America"). 
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Lai-us  argentatusy  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  360,  No.  300.--Nurr.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  304.— AuD.,  Orn. 
BioK.  iii,  1B:»,  588  ;  v,  1839.  038  ;  pi.  —  ;  Syn.  1839,  328 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  li^4, 163, 
pi.  448.— DeKay,  N.  Y  Zool.  ii,  1844,  306,  pi.  122,  f.  270;  pi.  129,  tig. '284;  pi. 
130,  fig.  286.— Gin.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  —.—Cab..  J.  f.  O.  v,  236  (Culm).— Lawh  ,  B.  N. 
A.  185r',  844 ;  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  275.— Reinii.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 17  (Greenland,  nire).- 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18(il.245.— Bry.,  Pr.  Boat.  8oc.  viii,  1861, 72.— Wheat., 
Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  26().— Boardm.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  131.— Vebr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  154.— Ti'knw.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  38.— Dall  &  BAKN.,Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 305.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  576.— CoUKS,  Key,  1872,312. 

{1)Laru8  americanuSf  Bkiiem,  V.  D.  1831,  743  (=  argeniatoides^  Br.). 

(f )  Larus  affinis,  Reinh.,  Vid.  Med.  1853,  78 ;  J.  f.  O.  la'vl,  433 ;  Ibis,  iii,  17  (Greenland). 

Larue  sntUhHonianuSj  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 296. — Coues  &  Prent.,  Suiitbfl.Rep. 
1861, 418.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i v,  1864, 80.— La wr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
299.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  306.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 39.- 
GuxDi«,  Rep.  Fn.  Nat.  i,  391  (Cuba). 

Larus  argentatus  var.  smithsomaiuis^  Coues,  Check-list,  1874,  103,  No.  547^— RiDGW^ 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  391  (Illinois). 

c.  occideniaJis, 

Larus  occidenialUj  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  320;  Syn.  1839,  328;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,161.- 
La WR.,  B.  N.  A.  1K58,  845.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  73.— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 271.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  52.— Coues,  Pr.  A.  N. 
S.  1862,  296.— SCHL.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  LaH,  p.  15.— (t)  SwiNH.,  P.  Z.  8. 1863, 
32(i  (China).— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  379. 

Glaucus  occidentalisj  Brucii,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  101. 

Laroides  occidenlalU^  Brucii,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  282. — Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  219. 

Larim  argentatm  var.  occidcntalia^  Coues,  Key,  1872,  312. 

d.  borealis, 

Lants  borealis,  Brandt.- Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1, 1869,  305.— Bd.,  ibid.  324. 

Laroidea  borealis,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  219. 

(?)  Laru4t  cachinuans.  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  318. 

(?)  Lams  argentatus,  Midd.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  242. — Radde,  Reisen,  ii,  1863,  383. 

(?)  Lams  argentatus  var.  cachinnaiis,  Schrenk,  Re  se,  i,  504. 

e(!).  leiicoplKBus. 

Larus  argentatus,  Bp.,  Ic.  Fn.  Ital.  Ucc.  1832-41,  p.  — .— Cara,  Ornit.  Sanl.  1842, 172 
(Sardinia).— Costa,  Fn.  Napoli,  Ucc.  1857,  73.— Heuol.,  Syst.  IJebenj.  1^ 
69.— ScnL.,  Mns.  P.-B.  iv,  1803,  LaH,  p.  17  (partim).— Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1H65,380 
(partim).- Hume,  Lahore  to  Yarkand,  1873,  299;  Stray  Feathers,  1873,270 
(Kashmir  and  Scinde). 

Laroides  argentatus,  Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  Ucc.  1842, 79  (partim). 

Larus  tachinnans,  *Pall."— Muiile,  Orn.  Griech.  1842, 143  (Greece ;  uccPall.)— Mevks, 
Ofv.  K.  Vet.  Ak.  Forh.  1871,  780  (Cholmogory). 

Glaucus  leucophcBus,  (**LiciiT.") -Brucii.,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  101  (Red  Sea). 

Larus  leucophcBuSftticin.,  Norn.  Av.  Mus.  Berol.  1853,  99  (Arabia ;  descr.  null*).— Bp^ 
R.  M.  Z.  1855, 16.— Salvai>.,  Cat.  Ucc.  Sardegna,  lb64, 129.— FiNSCH  &  Haiti., 
Vog.  Ost.-Afr.  1870,  818.— Dress.,  B.  Eur.  pt.  — ,  pi.  — . 

Laroides  leucophceus,  Bp.,  Nanm.  1854,  212 ;  C.  Rena.  xlii,  1856, 644 ;  Consp.  ii,  1856,21* 

Glaucus  michahellesii,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  18.'>3,  101. 

Larus  michahellesii^  Bp.,  R.  M.  Z.  1855,  16. 

Laroides  michahellesii,  Brucii,  J.  f.  0. 1855, 282.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856, 644;  0)niP- 
ii,  1856,  219. 

Note. — The  foregoing  synonymy  includes  the  several  races  of  this  species  I  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  adopt.  I  bring  L.  leiicophwns  into  this  connection  "with  soroebwi* 
tation,  but  I  do  not  observe  any  a.scribed  characters  which  may  not  be  accoantedfor 
ufion  a  supposition  of  merely  varietal  distinction.  As,  however,  I  have  had  nooppor* 
tunity  of  studying  this  supposed  species  satisfactorily,  my  present  view  mtai  >* 
regarded  as  tentative.  Most  of  its  synonymy  is  adapted  from  Mr.  Dresser's  work,  •» 
prepared  by  Lord  Walden.  Without' further  reference  to  this  form  or  to  typical  argf*' 
latus  of  Europe,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  North  American  representative : 

Var.  SMiTHSONiANUS,  Coues. 

DiAG.  L.  argeniato  vero  simillimus,  sed  major,  alis  cauddque  longioribus,  rostra  peiib^^ 
validioribus,  remige  prima  sapius  maculd  alba  subapicali,  rarius  laid  albo-terminato,  l^' 
25.00  po//.  ala,  IH.CO;  roair.  2.25;  tar».  2.50. 

Hab. — North  America,  generally ;  especially  along  the  Atlantic  coast.    Cuba  ^J^ 
hrador;  breeding  from  New  England  northwartl.    Als  »  in  the  interior,  and  occawon- 
ally  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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JdulL — Bill  rather  less  tban  the  tarsus,  shorter  than  the  head ;  robust,  its  hcip^ht  at 
he  angle  slightly  more  than  at  the  base.  Culineu  nearly*  straight  at  the  nostril8;  then 
apidly  convex  to  the  stout,  deflected,  overhangiug  apex.  Outline  of  rami  slightly 
oucave  ;  gonys  about  straight ;  eminence  at  symphysis  large  and  prominent,  but  its 
pex  not  very  acute.  Wings  long-pointed;  the  first  primary  always  lougest.  Tail 
ven.  Feet  of  moderate  size;  tarsi  compressed,  anteriorly  scntella*te,  laterally  aud 
oateriorly  reticulate.  Membranes  full  and  broad,  scarcely  incised.  Claws  obtuse, 
•at  little  arched ;  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  one  dilated,  but  not  serrated. 

Breeding  plumage. — Bill  bright  chrome,  its  tip  diaphanous;  a  vermiliou  spot  at  the 
sgle,  with  sometimes  a  small  black  one  just  anterior  to  it.  Legs  and  feet  pale  fle^h- 
o:or;  the  claws  blackish.  Mantle  typical  *' gull-blue,^'  much  lighter  than  in  occi- 
entalis;  lighter  than  in  h'achyrhynchus  ;  of  much  the  same  shade  as  iu  (lelawarensia  or 
lauceacens  ;  darker  than  in  glaucus  or  leucopterwi.  The  bases  of  the  primaries  are  the 
ame  as  the  back,  or  very  slightly  lighter,  not  so  light,  nor  of  so  great  extent  (being 
xceedingly  short  on  the  first  primary),  nor  so  broad  at  the  end,  as  in  calif ornicus.  On 
he  first  prmjary  this  light  basal  portion  is  very  short,  hardly  reaching  within  six  or 
even  inches  of  the  tip  of  the  primary.  It  is  not  lighter  at  its  junction  with  the  black, 
or  does  it  extend  further  on  the  central  portion  than  on  the  edge  of  the  feather.  On 
be  $econdt  Ihird^  and  fourth  primaries  the  bluish  of  the  baii.al  portions  of  the  feather 
xtends  about  the  same  distance  on  each  (within  four  inches  of  the  tip  of  the  second), 
nd  runs  up  further  on  the  centres  of  the  feathers  than  on  their  edges,  and  grows 
early  white  at  its  junction  with  the  black  portion  of  the  leathers.  First  primary 
^th  a  subapiail  white  spot  wear  its  tip  ;  small,  rounded,  not  much  over  au  inch  in  diam- 
ter:  generally  not  longeron  the  outer  vane  than  on  the  inn'er;  sometimes  wanting 
n  the. former ;  in  oldest  birds  this  spot  enlarging  to  coalesce  with  the  white  tip  of  the 
Bather,  but  such  state  rarely  observed;  second  primary  usually  without  a  subapical 
pot,  or  if  one  is  present  it  is  very  small.  All  the  primaries  with  small  ix)unded  white 
pices,  and  black  from  these  apical  spots  to  their  bluish-white  bases;  this  band  of 
lack  growing  narrower  from  the  first  toward  the  seventh,  where  it  is  a  mere  point. 

Winter  plumage — The  head  aiul  neck  are  streaked  with  dusky.  The  bill  is  less 
rightly  colored.    Otherwise  as  in  summer. 

Immature, — The  feathers  of  the  back  have  gray  margins,  and  the  upper  wing  coverts 
re  mottled  with  dusky  gray.    An  imperfect  subierminal  bar  of  dusky  on  the  tail. 

Young  of  first  winter,-  Head,  nc'k,  and  whole  under  parts  more  or  less  thickly  mot- 
led  with  dusky,  as  are  the  wing-coverts,  secondaries,  and  tortials.    The  gull-blue  of 

10  npper  parts  appears  in  irregnlar  patches,  mixed  with  gray.  Remiges  aud  rectrices 
rownish-black,  with  very  narrow  whitish  tips,  the  former  wanting  both  apical  aud 
iliapical  white  spots.    Bill  flesh-color,  its  terminal  third  black.    Feet  dull  tlesh-color. 

Younger. — Entirely  a  deep  dull  brownish;  the  throat  lightly  streaked  and  the  rump 
aosversely  barred  with  whitish  ;  the  feathers  of  the  back  with  yellowish  or  grayish- 
bite  edges ;  wings  and  tail  black;  bill  black;  legs  and  feet  dusky  flesh-color. 
Dimensions  of  adtiZf.— Length,  24  to  25  inches ;  extent,  M  to  58 ;  'wing,  17.25  to  18.00 ; 
U  Along  onlmen,  2.40 ;  height  at  nostril,  0.75  ;  at  angle,  0.);0 ;  tarsus,  2.75 ;  middle  toe 
id  claw  the  same.  Female  a  little  and  young  considerably  less  thau  the  above. 
Other  variations  — These  are  very  considerable  as  regards  size  and  proportions.    The 

11  along  the  culn)en  varies  from  2.55  to  2.20  inches,  bein^,  however,  in  adult  binls, 
iDerally  very  near  the  former  measurement.    The  tarsus  will  vary  more  than  a  fourth 

an  inch — from  2.75,  its  usual  length,  to  about  2.40.  The  diflercnce  in  the  length  of 
6  win^s  is  slight  for  so  large  a  Gull,  only  about  an  inch.  The  younger  the  bird  the 
laller  it  is,  the  weaker  and  shorter  its  bill,  and  the  slenderer  its  feet.  Very  old  birds 
metimes  become  almost  abnormally  big,  as  is  the  case  with  L,  glaucus  and  others. 
Between  the  time  of  leaving  the  nest  and  of  assuming  the  coiikplete  plumage  of  die 
lilt  bird  the  changes  are  very  great.  While  the  uniform  dusky  of  the  body  is  tum- 
>r  to  pure  white  aud  clear  blue,  and  while  the  black  tail  is  whitening  and  the  black 
ioianes  are  assuming  their  peculiar  characteristic  markings,  the  variations  in  degree 
d  extent  of  all  the  colors  are  endless.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  characterize  any  defi- 
te  Btages,  as  they  glide  insensibly  into  each  other.  But  in  adult  birds,  which  have 
tained  their  second  or  third  summer,  the  colors  of  the  whole  body  aud  the  markings 

the  primaries  are  so  constant  that,  taken  in  connection  with  the  size,  form,  aud 
her  particulars,  they  atford  fair  varietal  characters.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
ere  is  no  variation  in  these  points,  but  that  adult  birdi  generally  preserve  a  certain 
iftuite  pattern  of  coloration  of  the  primaries. 

In  this  species  this  *^ pattern"  may  be  summed  up,  briefly,  as:  The  presence  of  a 
ack  band  on  the  first  seven  primaries,  which  takes  iu  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first, 
id  rapidly  narrows  until  on  the  seventh  it  is  a  mere  spot;  bluish  bases  to  all  the 
imariee,  of  a  width  inver  ely  as  that  of  the  black  portion ;  small  white  apical  spots 
I  all  the  primaries;^  and  a  large  roundetl  subapical  white  spot  on  the  first  (rarely 
icomiug  confluent  with  the  white  apical  spot),  with  or  without  a  smaller  one  on  the 
cond. 

•  These  may  be  absent,  being  worn  ofl;'  from  very  old  feal\i«ift,ixi%Xi\i^lQit«>\>a»  \siwJNXi% 
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The  cfanracterfl  afforded  by  tbe  markings  of  the  primaries — and  especially  of  tbei^ 
buses — have  been  usually  disregarded  or  lightly  passed  over  by  some  in  the  preparatiot^ 
of  diagnoses.    Others,  myself  probably  included,  have  inclined  to  lay  too  much  stre^^ 
upon  these  features,  which  are  to  be  found  varying  to  a  great  degree  in  different  exair^^ 
pies  of  the  same  species,  as  a  consequence  of  immaturity.    Birds  of  this  family  may  l:;::^ 
of  full  size,  possessing  powers  of  reproduction,  before  they  have  attained  the  altiroat;;::;;;;^ 
and  then  unvarying,  picture  of  the  primaries.    Take  a  case  susceptible  of  demonst^^ 
tion.    Mr.  Lawrence  describes  califoifiicus  as  having  the  white  apical  space  on  the  fi*^^ 
primary  crossed  by  a  black  subtermioal  bar.    Bo  it  is  in  his  type-specimen  now  ly^ 
before  me.    But  this  expression  does  not  clmract-erize  the  adult  of  the  species.    If    ^. 
type  had  lived  longer  the  subtermiual  bar  would  have  broken  in  two,  become  fir^'^ 
spot  and  then  a  mere  scollop  on  each  web,  and  iinally  disappeared,  leaving  the  br^^^ 
white  apical  space  on  the  first  primary,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  species,  a%  ^^ 
tested  by  a  multitude  of  stiecimens  taken  in  the  highest  stage  of  spring  plumage. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  expression  '*  immature ''  may  also  be  appl/e^f 
to  the  primaries  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  age  of  the  bird.    For  it  is  most  prob«b7e 
that  at  each  successive  moult,  after  the  bird  itself  is  fully  adult,  the  new  primaries, 
when  they  first  sprout,  have  a  picUira  somewhat  different  from  that  finally  attained 
when  they  are  of  full  length ;  but  the  perfect  feather  has  practically  characteristica 
often  distinctive  of  species. 

Mr.  Audubon  always  maintained  an  opinion  of  the  continual  variability  of  tbe  pri- 
maries :  <'  From  the  examination  of  individuals  of  this  species  [*^  argentaius  "]  it  would 
appear  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  markings  of  the  quills  as  affording  a 
specific  character"  (B.  N.  Amer.  vii,  p.  169).  Let  us  examine  the  facts  he  adduces  in 
support  of  his  views.  He  continues:  ^*  Four  undoubted  specimens  of  LaruB  argatatMt 
now  before  me  have  a  white  spot,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  two  inches  and  includ- 
ing both  webs,  near  the  end  of  tbe  first  quill.  One  has  no  spot  on  the  second  quill 
Another  has  a  spot  on  both  webs  of  the  second  quill  of  one  wing,  and  a  smaller  spot 
on  part  of  the  inner  web  of  the  same  quill  of  the  other  wing.  The  third  has  a  very 
small  spot  on  part  of  the  inner  web  of  the  same  quill  of  both  vdugs.  The  fourth  hM 
a  large  circular  spot  on  the  inner  web  of  that  quill  of  both  wings.''  Although  tbeee 
paragraphs  seem  to  indicate  material  discrepancies,  yet  such  is  not  really  tbe  caae. 
The  white  subapical  spot  on  tbe  first  primary  existed  in  all  his  specimens,  only  varying 
somewhat  in  size;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  spot  on  the  second  primary, which 
BO  often  makes  its  appearance  with  increasing  age,  though  in  perhaps  the  migority  of 
specimens  it  is  wanting.  In  all  his  specimens  the  differences  were  only  in  the  minor 
details  of  a  certain  pattern  which  was  not  departed  from. 

In  examining  the  Herring  Gulls  contained  in  all  the  large  collections  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  I  have  met  with  two  specimens — one  in  the  Cambridge  Museum,  and  tbe 
other  in  Mr.  Lawrence'^  private  cabinet — which  present  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  European  bird.  They  are  smaller  than  the  average  of  8miihson\atiM8^  and  have  the 
apex  of  the  first  primary  broadly  white.  Prof.  Baird^  opinion  on  these  specinaenB,  in 
which  I  coincide,  is  that  they  are  probably  stragglers  from  Europe.  Tne  fact  that 
these  specimens  could  be  distingnislied  under  circumstances  so  prone  to  cause  doubt 
and  confusion  renders  them  quite  the  reverse  of  conht'er-arguments  to  the  separation 
of  the  two  varieties. 

It  was  with  some  hesitation  that  I  separated,  some  years  since,  the  American  from 
the  European  Herring  Gull,  fully  anticipating  the  adverse  criticism  which  such  apn^ 
cedure  would  call  forth.  A  recent  and  more  thorough  reexamination  of  the  whole 
subject  confirms  my  general  conclusions,  though  I  by  no  means  insist  npon  or  even 
admit  specific  distinction.  Provided  the  specimens  before  me  exhibit  typically  th^ 
characters  of  the  European  bird,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  certain  sUght  dif- 
ferences do  exist  almost  throughout  extensive  series  compared.  These  points  are  tbe 
following: 

First.  The  American  bird  avemges  larger  in  all  its  dimensions  than  the  Europeao. 
The  difierence  in  length  of  wing  of  the  two  averages  from  one  to  two  inche»i  T^® 
feet,  including  both  tarsus  and  toes,  are  about  half  an  inch  longer  and  proportionally 
stouter.    The  bill,  especially,  is  longer  and  stouter,  particularly  at  the  base.  . 

Second.  There  is  generally  preserved,  in  adult  birds,  a  somewhat  different  pattern ot 
coloration  of  the  primaries.    In  that  of  Europe  the  first  primary  has  a  white  tennio^ 
space*  two  inches  long;  the  second  primary  a  large,  rounded,  subterminal  white  sp**^ 
usually  occupying  both  vanes.    The  first  primary  of  the  American  bird  osnally  ba^  *l 
rounded  whit^  subapical  spot  on  the  first  primary  (much  like  that  on  the  8ec<^^ 
primary  of  the  European),  almost  always  separated  mm  the  white  apex ;  and  if  a  ^P^. 
18  present  on  the  second  primary,  it  is  small.    By  these  features  together,  the  Am^^ 
can  bird  may  usually  be  recognized  as  a  variety,  which  should  not  be  wholly  ^g'^**'^^^ 

There  is  another  consideration  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  points  alre^^^. 

*  Tbia  is  precisely  as  in  caUfornictis  ;  and,  as  in  the  latter  species,  the  feather  wP^,^ 
imperfect  has  a  narrow,  transveTse,  H\i\itfct\x\\T\9k\  bw:  of  black,  which  gradaiJly  resol  '^^ 
into  two  spots  or  scollops,  aud^naWy  0L\tt8iip\y^^t«. 
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detailed  heigbteninp^  the  probability  of  the  varietal  distiDction  of  L,  9miihsonianus. 
The  HerriiiK  Gulls  of  both  continents  differ  from  such  species  as  glaiicuSj  leucoptentSy 
Ac,  in  not  being  truly  boreal  birds.  They  migrate  northward  only  to  breed,  and  re- 
turn south  as  soon  as  the  duties  of  incubation  are  accomplished.  The  American  spe- 
cies, at  least,  rarely  passes  beyond  Labrador,  and  is  more  abundant  in  its  souihern 
than  its  northern  portions.  It  is  well  known  that  the  nearer  to  either  pole  is  the 
habitat  of  a  species  the  more  likely  it  is  to  range  indiscriminately  on  both  hemis- 
pheres ;  and,  conversely,  the  more  tropical  a  species  the  more  likely  it  is,  ccct^ris  pari' 
mWy  to  be  specifically  distinct  from  its  transoceanic  representative.  We  can  see  here  a 
reason  why  ^mithnonianua  may  be  somewhat  different,  while  L.  glaucus,  leucopteruSj  and 
P.  ebumea  are  identical.  This  fact  is  adduced  merely  to  show  why  we  may  expect  to 
iiDcl  the  differences  which  do  exist  in  var.  smithsonianua  and  are  absent  in  glaucus; 
thongh,  at  the  same  time,  I  separate  the  variety  upon  its  physical  characters  alone, 
irrespective  of  any  preconceived  theory  of  geographical  distribution. 

Synonymy, — Laroiden  argenialoides,  Brehm,  appears  to  include  both  the  European  and 
American  bird.  His  americanus  indicates  a  binl  smaller  and  less^'obust  than  European 
argentatuSy  and  may  be  consequently  inapplicable  here.  It  corresponds  more  nearly 
with  *'  caUfornicus."  The  argeutataides  of  Bonaparte's  Synopsis,  represented  as  common 
fdong  the  Atlantic  coast,  may  really  lefer  to  delmcarensis,  L,  affinia  of  Reinhardt,  of 
Greenland,  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify. 

Anatomical  characters. — The  mouth,  in  capacity,  is  intermediate  between  tbatof  <$fer- 
oorarius  and  of  Sterna ;  the  angle  of  divergence  of  the  mandibular  rami  being  less  than 
in  the  former,  but  greater  than  in  the  latter.  The  palate  is  quite  flat  both  transversely 
and  longitudinally,  being  not  at  all  vaulted  and  scarcely  concave,  except  toward  the 
tip  of  the  bill,  where  it  curves  downward  with  a  considerable  degree  of  convexity. 
The  palate  is  soft  and  vascular  to  within  about  an  inch  of  the  tip,  where  it  becomes 
corneous  and  divided  by  five  or  six  longitudinal  strise.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
more  vascular  part  of  the  palate  there  begins  a  median  elevation,  quite  broad  and 
-without  a  central  ridge,  which  continues l)ack  for  more  than  two  inches.  This  is 
everywhere  beset  with  stout,  reversed  papillfe,  the  largest  of  which  are  along  the  me- 
dian line.  The  central  elevation  is  bifurcated  for  nearly  its  posterior  half,  to  form  the 
rning  of  the  posterior  nares,  the  edges  of  which  fissure  are  thickly  papillate,  as  are 
posterior  extremities  of  the  elevation  itself.  This  median  longitudinal  prominence 
-  is  separated  on  each  side  by  a  deep  sulcus  from  a  lateral  ridge.  This  lateral  ridge  an- 
teriorly sinks  insensibly  into  the  common  level  of  the  palate ;  posteriorly  it  rises  up 
▼ery  broad  and  thick,  and,  together  with  its  extremity,  is  papillate.  Just  external  to 
these  ridges  are  the  deep  depressions  in  which  the  tomia  of  the  lower  mandible  are 
xeceived. 

Posterior  to  that  portion  of  the  palat«  just  described,  there  is  a  large,  vaulted,  sub- 
triangular  space,  extending  quite  to  the  extremity  of  the  palate.  This  space  is 
hounded  anteriorly  by  the  termination  of  the  central  median  elevation  already  de- 
scribed ;  laterally  by  the  continuation  backward  of  the  lateral  ridges ;  more  posteriorly, 
where  the  sides  of  the  triangle  come  together  to  form  the  apex,  by  a  very  perfect 
fringe  formed  by  a  single  thick-set  row  of  slender,  acute  papillae,  placed  obliquely, 
their  posterior  extremities  divaricating,  their  anterior  meeting  on  the  median  line. 
The  place  thus  inclosed  is  quite  smooth,  being  free  from  sulci  or  ruga;,  and  presents  the 
orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  It  is  fissured  along  the  median  line  by  the  posterior 
continuation  of  the  nasal  aperture.  The  edges  of  the  fissure  cannot  be  accurately  co- 
aptated,  as  can  that  portion  of  it  more  anterior,  the  portion  of  the  posterior  nares  con- 
sequently remaining  always  more  or  less  patent.  The  edges  of  the  opening  terminate 
each  in  a  soft  papilla.  On  separating  them,  the  vomer  is  seen  nearly  for  its  whole 
length,  dividing  the  nasal  aperture  into  a  right  and  left.  Posterior  to  the  termination 
of  the  nasal  fissure  is  the  usual  median,  longitudinally  oval  foramen,  the  opening  of 
the  Eustachian  tube ;  measuring  in  this  species  a  full  fourth  of  an  inch.  All  around 
this  central  smooth  portion  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  thrown  up  into 
more  or  less  irregular  rugse,  mostly  longitudinal,  and  continuous  with  the  ordinary 
oesophageal  folds. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  of  a  very  regularly  triangular  shape,  the  sides  being 
scarcely  at  all  concave.  The  rising  up  of  the  tomia  of  the  mandible  on  either  side  gives 
it  a  very  considerable  depth  and  almost  perpendicular  sides,  especially  anteriorly.  The 
muscular  and  other  layers  composing  the  floor,  are  very  distensible  and  elastic.  The 
mucous  membrane,  in  its  undilated  condition,  is  everywhere  thrown  up  into  rngsB, 
chiefly  longitudinal,  except  just  over  the  larynx.  The  muscular  layers  are  well 
marked,  but  present  nothing  peculiar  either  in  shape  or  distribution.  The  tongue  is 
JQst  two  inches  long.  It  is  stout  and  fleshy  almost  to  the  tip,  which  is  obtuse,  flat- 
tened, slightly  bifid.  Its  dorsum  is  longitudinally  channeled  ;  its  under  surface  trans- 
versely convex  ;  its  posterior  extremity  prolonged  into  two  short,  obtuse  cornna,  which 
are  thickly  papillate.  The  triangular,  smooth  eminence  which  is  borne  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  larynx,  measures  about  an  inch  in  extent  by  half  as  much  in  breadth.  The 
opeuing  of  the  glottis  divides  it  longitudinally  for  its  whole  length.    The  tvc^^\&v^\^^ 
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smooth,  except  just  at  its  termination,  where  the  mnoons  membrane  is  prolongiHl  in^ 
long,  acute  papillte  ;  and  from  this,  as  a  centre,  extends  on  either  side  a  triangnlar  Ui 
of  large,  acute,  reversed  papillte,  stretching  quite  to  the  borders  of  the  laryng^^ 
elevation. 

The  cPBophagns  is,  as  in  all  the  family,  very  capacious,  and  capable  of  great  dist^nsi^^^ 
In  its  nndilated  state  its  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  up  into  exceedingly  promin^if^ 
longitudinal  etria$,  nearly  all  of  which  run  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.    The  iDU^ev. 
lar  layers,  both  circular  and  longitudinal,  are  also  extremely  thick  and  powerTol 
The  cpsophagus  itself  is  quite  straight  and  of  pretty  uniform  calibre.    At  the  proveo- 
triculus  it  dilates  a  little,  and  at  the  same  time  bulges  a  little  to  the  left.    The  gizzard, 
also,  is  not  in  a  direct  line  with  the  cesophagus,  but  its  greatest  convexity  inclines  con- 
siderably to  the  right. 

Just  at  the  proventriculus  the  straight  longitudinal  oesophageal  folds  become  convo- 
luted (in  the  nndilated  state  of  the  organ),  and  then  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the 
irregular  eminences  of  the  soft,  very  vascular,  proven tricular  mucous  membrane.  This 
portion  of  the  tube  is,  when  contracted,  divided  into  six  or  eight  large  promiuent folds, 
divided  by  deep  narrow  sulci,  corresponding  to  similar  elevations  and  depressions  in 
the  cuticular  lining  of  the  gigerium.  The  solvent  glands  form  a  perfect  uniuternipted 
zone,  quite  around  the  tube,  which  has  a  wi  11-defined  and  straight  termination  in  the 
ordinary  (esophageal  mucous  membrane.  The  sensible  differences  of  this  portion  of 
the  canal  are  the  absence  of  longitudinal  nigte,  the  substitution  for  them  of  irregular 
eminences  and  depressions,  it«  grayer  color,  soft  velvety  feel,  greater  vascularity  and 
thickness,  and  the  presence  of  minute  puncta,  which  are  scattered  thickly  over  its  en- 
tire surface — the  mouths  of  the  solvent  glands.  In  cutting  into  the  walls  of  the  pro- 
ventriculus these  glands  may  be  seen  with  an  ordinary  lens,  or  even  with  the  uued 
eye,  as  simple  follicles,  with  a  somewhat  bulging  outline,  proceeding  straight  from  tbeir 
blind  extremities  to  their  opening  in  the  mucous  membrane.  They  lie  side  by  side  im- 
bedded in  the  tissue  of  the  walls  of  the  proventriculus,  and  are  of  a  length  bat  little 
less  than  the  thickness  of  the  parietes  itself. 

The  gigerium,  in  situ,  is  far  back  in  the  abdomen,  its  middle  about  opposite  the  list 
•rib  and  to  the  lefr  side,  lying  nearly  npprsed  to  the  abdominal  parietes.  It  is  in  shape 
a  somewhat  irregular  and  flattened  ovoid  ;  its  walls  comparatively  thicker  and  more 
powerful  than  in  the  other  subfamilies.  The  mnsculi  laterales,  at  their  thickest  portions, 
measure  a  third  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  If  we  consider  the  gizzard  as  extend- 
ing upward  as  far  as  the  cuticular  lining  extends,  t.  f.,  to  where  the  zone  of  gastric 
glands  begins,  it  is  divisible  into  two  portions:  a  lower,  with  strong,  thick,  uiuscniar 
walls,  and  very  convex  outline;  and  an  upper,  narrower,  more  constricted  portion, 
with  much  thinner  and  less  powerfully  contractile  parietes.  The  hard  cuticlw  lines 
lM>th  these  portions  uninterruptedly,  extending  quite  to  the  glandular  zone.  It  pre- 
sents the  ordinary  rugie  and  convoiution«. 

The  dntMlenal  fold  is  rather  short,  scarcely  two  inches  in  length.  After  forming  this 
fold,  the  intestiue  proceeds  in  a  pretty  straight  course  to  make  a  second  fold,  longer 
than  the  lirst,  and  quite  disconnected  with  it.  After  that  the  intestine  foiius  a  massof 
closely  aggregated  convolutions.  Between  six  and  seven  inches  from  the  cccca  the  in- 
testine returns  toward  the  duodenum,  near  the  gizzard,  and  fonus  a  definite  fold,mnch 
of  the  same  character  as,  and  closely  apposed  to,  the  first  duodenal  fold,  with  which  it 
is  connected  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  There  arc  only  sligbt  con  volutions  be- 
tween this  last  fold  and  the  cceca,  beyond  which  the  intestine  proceeds  in  a  oearif 
straight  course  to  the  cloaca. 

The  intestines  measure,  from  the  pylorus  to  the  anus,  a  little  over  forty  inches. 
There  is  but  little  difference  in  calibre  throughout  their  length  until  we  reach  thecloaca; 
the  duodenum  being,  however,  if  anything,  a  little  the  largest.  A  little  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  duoderal  fold,  just  four  and  a  half  inches  from  the  pylorus,  the  he- 
patic duct  ojiens  j  one  inch  furtheif  down  the  cystic  duct  is  received  by  the  intestine; 
and  just  half  way  between  the  two  is  the  orifice  of  the  pancreatic  duct.  These  three 
ducts,  which  convey  the  het)atic  and  pancreatic  secretions  into  the  intestine,  open 
nearly  on  a  line  with  each  other  on  the  mesenteric  edge  of  the  intestine. 

The  eci'ca  resemble  those  of  Sternina*^  and  differ  greatly  from  those  of  Latr^*^ 
They  arisen  within  an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  the  large  globular  cloaca,  and  are  very 
short,  measuring  only  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  total  length. 

The  "large"  intestine  is  very  short  and  perfectly  straight.  Its  calibre  is  a  little 
greater  than  that  of  the  ileum  just  anterior  to  the  cceca,  but  it  is  not  as  large  inci^ 
cumfereuce  as  is  the  duodenum.  It  difiers  from  the  other  portions  of  the  intestine  in 
the  thickness  cjf  its  muscular  walls,  the  increased  amount  of  muscular  tissue  being 
<|uite  appreciable  to  the  eye. 

After  but  a  little  more  than  an  inch  of  length  the  colon  terminates  in  the  doa'** 

This  is  exceedingly  capacious  and  distensible,  measuring,  when  fully  inflated,  au  inch 

and  three  quarters  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth.    It  is  of  a  nearly  globular 

Bbnpe;  its  superior  portion,  however,  being  somewhat  conical  and  tii poring  where  it 

contracts  into  the  rectum.    It  \a  vet^^  aW^UU's  and  incompletely  divided  into  twouo* 
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nal  portions  by  a  cresceDtic  fold  or  reduplication  of  mncons  membrane.  Tlio  anterior 
internal  of  thin  iH  the  cloaca  proper,  and  is  greatly  the  largCKt ;  the  posterior  or  ex- 
Tial  forms  the  ^*  bursa  Fabricii"  and  consists  merely  of  a  bulging  or  unequal  dilation 
that  portion  of  the  cloacal  pariotes  that  is  beyond  the  curved  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
ftne  already  mentioned.  Just  beside  this  fold,  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  on  either 
le  of  the  median  line,  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  cloaca,  are  two  small  papillfe, 
toed  side  by  side  and  in  close  contact.  On  the  summits  of  these  papilla)  terminate 
e  nret-ers  and  vasa  deferentia,  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  sexual  and  urinary  organs. 
The  pancreas  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  concavity  of  the  duodenal  fold.  It  is 
erefore  of  an  elongated  shape,  and  is  somewhat  triangular  on  a  cross-section.  The 
anded  free  extremity  of  the  gland  is  rather  larger  than  the  other  end,  the  whole 
g;an  being  somewhat  club-shaped.  Its  long  slender  duct  opens  into  the  duodenum 
tween  the  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts.  The  two  lobes  of  the  liver  are  of  very  unequal 
se,  the  right  being  much  the  largest,  it  measures  about  three  inches  in  length,  while 
e  left  is  only  a  little  over  two.  Their  internal  or  apposing  surfaces  aru  Hat,  and  in 
ntact  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  only  separating  above  to  admit  the  apex  of 
^  heart  between  them.  They  are  both  somewhat  of  a  triangular  shape  on  a  cross- 
ction  ;  rising  up  high,  and  thick  in  the  middle  ;  tapering  toward  both  extremities ; 
e  right  being  the  most  elongated  and  attennated.  They  are  somewhat  loosely  con- 
cted  by  a  thin,  flat  band  of  hepatic  substance.  The  suriface  of  both  presents  several 
linences  and  depressions,  produced  by  the  impact  of  neighboring  organs  and  parts. 
Tbo  hepatic  duct  proceeds  from  the  middle  of  the  under  surface  of  the  left  lobe,  near 
e  commissure ;  has  a  length  of  about  two  inches,  and  opens  into  the  duodenum,  as 
ready  described. 

The  gall-bladder  lies  in  a  depression  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe,  and  is 
)11  developed.  It  is  of  an  ovoid  shape,  tapering  toward  its  proximal  extremity ; 
>re  obtuse  at  its  distal.  The  cyst-hepatic  duct  is  very  short,  opening  directly  into  the 
se  of  the  bladder.  The  cystic  duct  arises  about  midway  between  the  two  extremi- 
«  of  the  bladder,  on  its  posterior  aspect.  It  is  larger,  but  shorter  than  the  hepatic 
ot,  and  opens  into  the  duodenum  an  inch  further  down. 

rfae  kidneys  measure  about  two  and  a  fourth  inches  in  total  length,  but  are  of  very 
rying  breadth  at  different  points  along  their  extent.  They  are  irregularly  divided 
^  several  lobes,  which  are  not,  however,  of  regular  shape,  and  closely  adapted  to 
;h  other,  as  in  Sterna  ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  be  constant  as  to  their  mode  of  subdi- 
non.  The  npi)er  lobe  of  each  is  the  largest,  and  has  the  most  convex  outline.  The 
Kt  is  very  narrow,  serving  as  a  connection  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  ex- 
iinities,  and  is  sometimes  almost  divided  into  two.  The  posterior  lobe  is  nearly  rect- 
galar  in  shape ;  about  twice  as  long  as  broad  ;  and  has  a  deep,  longitudinal  sulcus 
on  its  surface,  in  which  is  received  the  ureter. 

rhe  sexual  organs  lie  superimposed  upon  the  superior  lobes  of  the  kidneys,  closely 
iDd  down  to  them.  Their  efierent  ducts  run  along  in  close  apposition  with  the 
iters,  and  terminate  in  the  cloaca  side  by  side  with  the  orifices  of  the  urinary  ducts, 
has  been  already  described. 

rbe  superior  larynx  is  composed  of  four  principal  elements :  A  thyroid  cartilage,  two 
ctenoid,  and  a  cricoid,  the  latter  divided  into  three  separate  portions.  The  thyroid 
niich  the  largest  of  these,  forming  all  of  the  anterior  or  inferior  portion  of  the  organ. 
la  of  a  tapering,  subconical  form,  with  an  ovoid  truncated  extremity,  and  an  obtuse 
•  Its  lateral  edges  curl  over  upward,  especially  posteriorly,  where  it  supports  the 
coid,  forming  all  of  the  cartilaginous  lateral  parietes  which  the  larynx  possesses, 
inferior  surface  is  marked  with  a  longitudinal  groove ;  its  internal  with  a  well-de- 
.oped  eminence,  situate  on  the  median  line,  not  distantly  resembling  the  crista  galli 
tne  human  ethmoid  bone.  Anteriorly  the  thyroid  extends  forward  as  a  mere  flat 
nina,  with  scarcely  any  convexity.  The  posterior  portions  of  the  thyroil  support 
)  two  lateral  elements  of  the  cricoid.  These  are  quite  broad  at  their  base ;  curl  over 
vard  the  median  line  ;  growing  narrower  as  they  approach  each  other,  till  they  com- 
>te  the  circle  of  the  larynx  posteriorly  by  uniting  with  the  central  azygoid  element. 
is  is  a  small,  irregular,  cartilaginous  nodule,  situate  on  the  median  line,  having,  pos- 
iorly,  two  surfaces  for  the  reception  of  the  lateral  cricoid  elements ;  more  anteriorly 
o  others  for  the  articulation  of  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages.  These  latter  are  of 
iser  consi^jtency  than  the  rest  of  the  larynx,  being  sometimes  almost  osseous.  They 
)  four-tenths  of  an  inch  long.  Their  base  ])rcsents  on  their  inner  surfaces  the  facet 
'  the  articulation  with  the  azygos  element  of  the  cricoid.  They  are  so  twisted  or 
rled  upon  their  own  axes,  that  their  lateral  edges,  at  tirst  horizontal,  are  afterward 
rpendicnlar,  rising  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  larynx,  and  lying  parallel  to 
sh  other,  thus  forming  the  rima  glottidis.  These  several  cartilag^jous  pieces  of  the 
ynx  are  all  connected  by  a  delicate,  elastic,  tibro-cellular  tissue.  The  motion  which 
By  possess  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  o|)ening  and  shutting  of  the  arytenoid 
rtilages,  effected  by  the  muscles  attached  to  them  ;  the  motion  being  chietiy  at  the 
Srteno- cricoid  articulation.    These  proper  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  the  thyro-ary- 
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tenoid  or  dilatores  glotiidisj  and  the  constrictores  glottidiSf  having  the  ordiDary  form  and 
disposition. 

Tho  larynx  thus  composed  is  a  flattened,  tapering  organ,  sitnate  between  the  apo- 
hyals,  near  the  base  of  the  hyoid,  supported  by  the  iiro-hyal,  which  rnns  aloog  it8  iufe- 
rior  surface.  It  measures  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length  by  about  half  an  inch  Id 
breadth  at  its  widest  part  posteriorly.  It  is  connected  with  surrounding  parta  by  con- 
densed ceUnlar  tissue ;  by  the  prolongation  into  it  of  the  mucous  membruDe  of  the 
month,  and  by  various  muscles. 

The  trachea  measures  nine  inches  in  length.  It  is  not  of  nniform  width  thronghout, 
but  superiorly  it  is  broad  and  flattened,  having  much  the  shape  of  a  transverse  section 
of  the  larynx ;  while  as  it  proceeds  downward  it  becomes  smaller  and  almost  perfectly 
cylindrical.  The  rings  are  there  also  much  denser  and  more  resisting,  so  that  thetalw 
is  much  less  compressible  below  than  above.  The  tracheal  rings  are  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  in  number.  As  usual,  they  are  altemat^.'ly  broader  from  right  to  left; 
the  increased  width  on  the  right  of  one  ring  being  compensated  for  by  the  narrowneas 
of  the  next,  at  the  same  point  of  its  circnniference. 

The  siemo-tracheal  muscles  arise  from  the  sternum,  just  above  the  st«mo-coracoid  ar- 
ticulation ;  reach  the  trachea  an  inch  or  so  above  the  inferior  larynx,  and  run  as  narrow, 
flattened  bands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  wiudpi])e,  quite  to  the  tbyroid  cartilage;  being 
then  continued  on  to  the  hyoid  bone,  forming  the  thyro-hyoids.  These  muscular  bands 
are  well  developed.  Small  fibrous  oflsi-ts  proceed  from  the  snpra-clavicular  fascia  to 
the  trachea  at  its  termination,  and,  with  others  from  the  intra-clavicular  air-cell,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  posterior  part  of  the  lower  larynx,  aid  to  hold  the  parts  in  situ. 

The  lower  larynx  does  not  differ  in  any  essential  points  from  that  of  SleroonanMy 
already  described  in  sufflcient  detail.  The  bronchial  half  rings  are  twenty-fonr  in 
number.  They  are  all  of  equal  width  at  all  points  of  their  circumference,  and  thin  and 
delicate,  except  the  first  one,  which  is  larger  and  stouter,  and  bears  to  the  lower  larynx 
much  the  relation  that  the  cricoid  does  to  the  upper. 

My  earlier  experiences  with  this  Gull  were  along  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, in  1860 ;  it  is  there  the  most  abundant  representative  of  its  family, 
spending  the  summer  and  breeding  plentifully  on  the  mossy  islands,  and 
retiring  southward  in  September.  On  approaching  one  of  the  breeding- 
grounds  where,  from  a  distance,  numerous  birds  could  be  observed 
sitting  on  their  nests,  or  walking  leisurely  about,  we  soon  gave  ao 
alarm,  when  all  would  rise  on  wing,  with  loud  .screams,  and  circle  high 
over  head.  The  nests  were  found  scattered  irregularly  over  the  ground, 
with  little  choice  as  to  situation,  except  that  the  birds  seemed  to  rather 
prefer  moss-covered  rocky  pl.aces,  and  dry,  bare  spots ;  the  grassy  patches 
being  generally  appropriated  by  Eider  Ducks.  The  numbers  of  Docks 
and  Gulls  on  any  island  were  usually  complementary,  there  beiug  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  on  the  bare  islands,  and  conversely. 
The  Gulls'  nests  were  large  and  bulky,  composed  of  dry  grass,  moss,  and 
lichens,  gathered  into  a  heap,  with  a  slight  cavity,  as  if  merely  resolt- 
ing  from  the  weight  of  the  birds.  The  eggs,  in  all  the  instances  that 
came  under  my  observation,  were  three  in  number;  in  other  respects 
they  showed  the  great  variation  customary  in  this  family.  They  aver- 
aged about  2.80  in  length  by  about  1.90  in  width.  Some  were  light 
bluish  or  greenish,  others  deep  brownish-olive ;  while  the  dark  markiugs 
were  of  every  size  and  shape,  very  irregularly  distributed.  Early  in 
July  eggs  were  found  in  every  stage  of  development,  though  in  most 
instances  the  embryos  were  advanced.  At  the  same  time  many  newly- 
hatched  birds  were  caught  skulking  beneath  stones  or  scrambling  oyer 
the  luxuriant  moss.  These  downy  nestlings  are  curious  objects,  like 
soiled  carded  wool,  variegated  with  angular,  dusky  markings.  On 
being  caught  they  would  squeal  loudly,  and  fight  with  spirit.  Placed 
on  wat«r  they  swam  easily,  and  seemed  quite  at  home.  They  fed  freely 
from  the  first  on  fish  and  pork  scraps. 

Terrestrial  nidification  is  the  rule  with  this  species,  as  it  is  throiigboot 

the  family  ;  yet  there  are  authentic  accounts — as  that  given  by  Auda- 

bon — of  their  nesting  in  colonies  in  trees.    During  the  summer,  in  L*^ 

radoi\  the  principal  tbod  appeaiia  to  bck  the  lance-fish  (Malloius  t?*7to««)) 
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which  schools  in  myriads  along  the  coast,  affording  the  fishermen  almost 
their  only  bait  for  cod.  The  breeding  range  is  chiefly  from  New  En- 
gland to  Labrador.  Birds  occasionally  reach  Greenland,  yet  Labrador 
is  the  regular  terminus.  When  the  fall  migration  occurs  they  are  spread 
along  our  whole  Atlantic  coast,  but  principally  irom  New  England  to 
the  Carolinas,  where  many  winter.  I  observed  them  constantly  at  Fort 
Macon,  North  Carolina,  from  September  through  May.  In  winter  they 
are  very  abundant,  being,  in  fact,  the  characteristic  and  only  common  bird 
of  the  family.  There  is  little  falling  off  in  their  numbers  during  March  ; 
most  wend  their  way  north  early  in  April,  when  the  Terns  and  Hooded 
Gulls  make  their  appearance,  but  some  linger  through  May.  In  the 
fall  some  arrive  in  September,  but  they  are  not  plentiful  iiuiil  the  latter 
part  of  October.  Being  here  rarely  molested,  they  get  quite  tame,  often 
mixing  with  the  domestic  Geese  around  the  fort,  and  sometimes  permit- 
ting an  approach  within  a  few  feet,  though  in  general  they  show  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  limits  of  gunshot  range.  Most  of  the  mature  birds 
gain  their  nuptial  livery  before  leaving.  They  are  nearly  silent  during 
the  winter,  except  when  quarreling  over  their  food ;  but  they  grow 
noisy  in  April,  at  the  approach  of  the  breeding  season,  and  before  they 
finally  depart  the  air  fairly  resounds  with  their  harsh  cries. 

A  great  part  of  their  food  at  this  season  consisted  of  the  refuse  from 
the  fort  5  they  were  always  hovering  over  the  spot  where  the  garbage 
was  thrown,  contending  for  the  booty  with  Turkey-buzzards  and  Fish 
Grows.  At  ebb-tide  they  frequently  strung  along  the  beach,  at  the 
water's  edge,  gathering  various  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
stranded  by  the  receding  waves.  A  favorite  resort  was  the  large  sand 
spots  and  muddy  flats  of  the  harbor,  where  they  gathered  soft  molluscs, 
ascidians,  and  other  matters.  They  seemed  particularly  fond  of  a  kind 
of  bivalve  there,  the  Cytharea  giganUa.  Holding  the  shell  under  their 
feet,  as  a  Hawk  would  its  quarry,  they  hammered  with  the  beak  until 
the  shell  was  broken  in,  and  feasted  on  the  contents.  They  managed 
the  Pectens  (P.  dislocatus)  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  quahogs  were 
too  much  for  them.  I  once  found  remains  of  a  marsh  hare  in  the 
stomach  of  one  of  these  Gulls. 

In  the  interior,  I  have  found  this  species  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  and 
We  have  authentic  advices  of  its  occurrence  in  several  of  the  States,  par- 
ticalarly  those  in  the  region  of  the  (treat  Lakes.  I  have  also  seen  speci- 
mens from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Var.  occrDENTALis,  {And.)  Coues. 

DiAO.    X.  argentaio  nmiliSf  sedpallio  valde  obscuriore  (intense plumheo)  et  rosiro  brevij  alii- 
are,  rohustissimo. 

Hah, — Pacific  coast  of  North  America  (and  Asia  f ) 

Bill  large,  very  stont  and  deep ;  tbe  •nlnien  convex  at  tbe  end  ;  the  c.ngle  strongly 
developed,  making  the  under  outline  doubly  concave.  Feet  lurge  and  stout ;  the  tarsus 
dqaal  to  tbo  middle  toe  and  claw. 

Adult,  summer  plumage. — Bill  bright  chrome-yellow ;  a  vermilion  spot,  moi-e  or  less 
Extensive,  at  tbe  an^le.  Mantle  dark  bluish-ash,  almost  slate-color  ;  the  tips  of  the 
aeoondaries  and  tertials  white;  the  line  of  demarcation  distinct.  Primaries:  first 
three  black  throughout  their  exposed  portions,  the  outer  white  for  some  distance  at 
tbe  tip  (1.75  inches),  crossed  near  the  end  with  an  irregular  black  bar,  the  shafts  en- 
tirely black  ;  second,  without  a  white  spot,  but  its  tip,  and  the  tips  of  all  the  others, 
\irbite.    Legs  and  feet  flesh-color. 

Approaching  maturity, — As  in  the  preceding,  but  the  upper  parts  rather  lighter,  and 
^be  tail  with  an  imperfect  subtermiuul  bar. 

Intermediate,— Bill  much  as  in  the  adult.    White  of  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts, 
more  or  less  mottled  with  dusky  ;  "gull-blue"  of  the  upper  parts  appearing  in  irregular 
(latches;   most  of  the  feathers  tipped  with  light' gray.    Pr\n\v)LT\«%  ^\\^  \<ac\  Ms^Vsrav 
«Seep  blackiBh-browo^  with  Bcarcely  lighter  tips,  the  former  ^\.t\io\xX>  «^\a» 
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Toung-of-thc-year. — Bill  entirely  black,  rather  shorter  than  in  the  ad  nits,  bat  at  tbe 
BQuw  time  with  great  coniparntive  depth  at  the  angle.  Everywhere  a  deep  lilack- 
i8li-l)rown,  mottled  with  grayiBb-wLitCf  the  feathers  of  the  upper  part8  beiog  tipped 
and  edged  with  that  color.'  Rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  barred  with  whitish  and 
dn-ky.    Wings  and  tail  as  in  the  preceding. 

Winter  plumage. — This  species  seems  to  form  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  obtains 
so  extensively  among  large  Gulls,  since  in  winter  the  head  and  neck  hebiDd  are  uol, 
ordinarily  at  least,  streaked  with  dusky.  I  do  not  mean  to  ansert  that  such  a  plainaf^ 
is  never  acquired  ;  but  many  hundred  individuals  which  I  have  observed,  under  peeo- 
liarly  favorable  circumstances,  at  this  season,  all  had  the  head  and  neck  immacnlateiy 
white,  as  in  snmmer.  The  fact  was  brought  more  prominently  into  my  notice  froa 
the  fact  that  these  Gulls  were  usually  seen  in  com^mny  with  three  other  species,  erery 
individual  of  which  latter  were,  as  usual,  streaked  on  the  head  and  neck. 

I)iniev8ion8. — Length,  24  inches;  extent,  55;  wing,  15.50;  bill  above,  2.30:  along 
gape,  3.10 ;  height  at  nostril,  0.75 ;  width,  0.40 ;  height  at  angle,  0.85  ;  tarsus,  and  loid* 
die  toe  and  claw,  2.75. 

This  is  a  strongly-marked  variety.  Its  most  striking  peculiarity  of  form  lies  in  the 
rather  short  and  remarkably  robust  bill,  the  depth  at  the  angle  being  very  great.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  turge^iiatusy  but,  in  addition  to  the  stout  bill,  may  be  distiof^nisheJ 
from  that  species  by  its  very  dark  upper  parts  (a  slate,  apprpacbiug  that  of  mffrtJNMiD 
intensity),  and  the  black,  or  nearly  black,  bases  of  the  three  iirst  primaries.  Tb« spe- 
cies hardly  requires  comparison  with  calijonncus  ;  its  superior  size,  very  robust  bill 
dark  mantle  and  bases  of  the  primaries,  and  restricted  character  of  the  snbterminal 
spots,  readily  distinguish  it.  With  one  specimen,  however  (No.  22020,  a  bird  of  the 
year),  we  arc  in  a  little  doubt.  In  size  and  general  very  dark  colore  it  agrees  wit! 
specimens  of  undoubted  occldeniaUs;  but  the  bill  is  small,  perhaps  less  than  tbea▼e^ 
age  of  adult  californicus,  and  with  comparatively  little  depth  at  the  angle.  Allhoogli 
the  young  ocddenialia  haa  the  depth  of  bill  at  the  angle,  compared  with  that-  at  the 
nostrils,  fully  as  great  as  in  the  acfult,  yet  it  is  according  to  analogy  with  the  ibitars 
presented  by  most  Gulls,  that  the  bill  should  be  smaller  every  way  in  the  yoong;  and 
we  therefore  do  not  consider  the  discrepancy  as  irreconcilable  to  the  species. 

The  specimens  before  us  do  not  seem  to  indicate  so  great  a  diversity  in  size  as  exiiti 
among  some  large  Gulls.  The  diii'erenco  in  the  length  of  the  longest  and  abortest 
wings  amounts  to  scarcely  an  inch.  The  bill,  however,  varies  greatly  in  size  and  pio* 
portions.  The  character  of  the  changes  of  plumage  is  much  that  of  (trgentahUy  bat  the 
two  birds  may  be  distinguished  by  their  bills.  Without  an  undoubted  young  e«2i/bm- 
CU8,  we  cannot  institute  a  comparison  ;  but  the  differences  will  doubtleea  be  tboaoiif 
smaller  size,  much  weaker  bill,  and,  probably,  lighter  colors  generally. 

Brnch  is  greatly  in  error  in  saying  that  this  s^Kicies  is  ^'not  larger  than  L.  tmmip- 
chns.^*  Wo  see  little  grounds  for  the  assertion  of  Bonaparte,  that  it  is  "iutermediatt 
between  Laroidts  argentatoidea  and  Larus  sonorkynchus"  Bonaparte's  diagnosis  ia  oth- 
erwise very  accurate. 

I  have  (jnoted  with  a  query,  as  synonyms  of  this  species,  the  names  of  the  ImJ!^ 
dark  Asiatic  bird,  tonsidered  as  distinct  by  Bonaparte,  but  which  Schlegel  aDbeotat* 
ingly  assigns  here.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  specimen  from  that 
locality;  but  judging  from  descriptions,  #ie  bird  is  exceedingly  closely  related  to^  if 
not  identical  with,  the  present. 

LARUS  CALIFORNICUS,  Lawr. 
Californian  dull. 

{1)Laru8  argentaloidesy  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  360.— Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  417. 

Laru8  califomicus,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1854, 79  ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  846.— Bp.,  Compt 

Keudus,  185(i,  770.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  Ie60,  273.— CouK,  Pr. 

A.  N.  S.  1862,  300. 
Laroidva  califortticm,  Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  ii,  1856,  226. 
LarH8  delatrarensia  var.  californicus,  CoUKS,  Key,  1872,  313. 

DiAG.   Larus  pedibus  fusco-olivaceidj  remige  primo  lato  spatio  apicali  albo, 

Hab.—  Vaci^c  coast,  of  North  America.  California.  Interior  of  Arctic  America, oo 
the  great  lakes  and  rivers. 

NoTK. — Believing  that  I  may  have  been  hasty  in  reducing  this  supposed  speci*.*" 
the  Key,  to  a  variety  of  delaicarenah,  I  shall  here  treat  it  as  distinct,  ai  the  si'ino  ti®* 
urging  the  probability  that  it  will  be  found  to  intergrade  completely  with  that  spec'** 

Bill  nuKh  rately  stout  and  strong,  the  angle  well  developed :  varying  considerably  w 
Bizv,  Mrger  than  in  delawareims^  sometines  nearly  equaling  that  of  argentattu  in  ** 
TnibUB  equal  to  or  slightly  longer  than  \\i<b  m\OA\^  \»ft  and  claw. 
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Jdultf  summer  plumage. — Bill  chrome-yellow,  tinged  with  greenish;  a  vermilion  spot 
>u  lower  mandible  at  angle  ;  a  black  spot  just  alN>ve,  tbrniing,  with  a  very  small  black 
ipoton  the  upper  mandible,  an  imperfect  transverse  band.  Feet  dusky  bluinh-grcen, 
the  weba  lighter.  Mantle  pearl-blue,  much  us  in  hrackyrhijnvhuB,  lighter  than  in  cavH9 
[LiDU  ),  i>erha])s  slightly  aarker  than  in  arffcntatufi.  Primaries :  bases  of  nil  light 
bluish-white,  internally  almost  white,  especially  on  the  outer,  and  of  great  extent  <»u 
ill ;  tirst  with  a  white  space  at  the  end  for  about  two  inches,  rather  further  on  the 
inter  than  inner  web,  the  shaft  white  along  the  white  porticm  of  th*  feather  ;  second 
RTitb  a  white  spot  near  the  end  on  the  whv)le  of  the  inner  and  most  of  the  outer  web, 
livided  by  the  black  shaft ;  tips  of  all  whit-e  ;  black  forming  merely  a  narrow  subterm- 
iDal  band  on  the  sixth.  Tips  of  inner  primaries  white,  as  are  al^o  the  tips  of  the  sec- 
Midaries  and  tertials,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  wbite  and  the  blue  of  the 
mantle  pretty  distinct. 

Adult,  hreedhiff  ;>/uiNa/7e.— Eyelids  bright  saffmn-yellow.  UpiHjr  mandible  bright 
chrome,  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  vermilion,  the  I'est  chrome.  Gape  of  mouth  dcx;p 
sriDison. 

Adultj  winter  plumeigc—Bill  dully  colored.  Head  and  neck  behind  streaked  and  mot- 
tled with  dusky. 

Nearly  mature. — As  in  the  preceding.  Tail  with  an  imperfect  subtermiual  black  bar. 
9ome  of  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  edged  with  gray.  White  space  at  end  of  first 
primary  crossed  by  a  transvei'se  black  bar ;  no  siM>t  on  second  primary. 

Yimng. — Bill  yellowish  flesh-color,  black  on  the  terminal  half.  Head,  neck,  rump, 
wing-coverts,  tertials  and  secondanes,  mottled  with  dusky.  Primaries  and  tail  u'ji- 
fo  mly  brownish-black,  scarcely  lighter  at  the  tips.  Back  as  in  the  adults,  but  the 
feathers  with  grayish  edges. 

Dimensions. — Length,  20  inches;  wing,  15  to  16;  bill,  1.60  to  1.90;  depth  at  emi- 
Dentia  symphysis,  0.56 ;  tarsus,  2  to  2.25 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  about  the  s^ime. 

A  very  full  series  of  this  species  in  the  collectio:^  euibracing  specimens  in  every  8*age 
of  plumage,  except  that  of  the  young-of-the-year,  enables  us  to  give  full  diagnoses  of 
the  different  ages,  and  to  present  its  vnriations.  The  latter,  as  regards  siice,  and  es- 
pecially the  size  and  shape  of  the  bill,  are  very  gr<  at  equaling,  if  not  exceeding,  those  of 
any  other  species.  In  the  smallest  specimen  before  me  the  wing,  bill,  and  ta  sus,  ineas- 
nre,  respectively,  14.25,  1.05,  and  2.15  ;  in  the  largest,  16.75,  2.*«0,  and  2.60,  making  the 
difference  in  the^e  parts  2.50,  0..55,  and  0.40  iTiclics.  respectively.  Yet  with  these  varia- 
tions it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  species.  The  bill  is  larger  than  in  ffelaicarrnHis 
or  variety  Brwhii,  and  has  seldom  or  never  the  peifect  black  band  near  the  tip  ;  the 
upper  parts  are  darker  than  in  either,  uiid  the  character  of  the  primaries  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, in  the  long,  white  space  on  the  first,  instead  of  a  white  subtemiinal  spot.  From 
0  cidentalis  it  may  always  be  known  by  its  ninch  less  robust  and  deep  bill,  with  lighter 
upper  parts,  ui:d  the  light  bases  of  the  primaries.  Though  usually  considerably  smaller, 
with  a  smaller,  weaker  bill  than  in  arg'nialu",  mature  birds  from  high  latitudes  so(r  e- 
timea  approach  or  nearly  equal  the  latter  in  size,  and  one  specimen  before  us  has 
actually  a  larger  bill  than  it)  one  undoubteil  argnitatus.  But  the  darker  upper  parts  of 
c  lif.trnicuSf  and  the  very  differe  t  character  of  the  primaries,  both  basally  an<l  termin- 
ally, separate  the  two  witlumt  difficulty. 

The  tirst  primary  of  this  species,  though  white  for  about  two  inches  in  mature  birds, 
has,  perha|)H  usually,  a  narrow,  irregular,  black  band  across  one  or  both  wrbs,  near  t!ie 
end,  dividing  the  white  into  a  subterminal  spot  <ind  broad  tip.  The  shaft  is  always 
wbite  along  the  white  portion  of  the  feather.  The  spot  on  the  second  primary  some- 
times extends  only  on  the  inner  webs;  the  shaft  is  always  wholly  black.  The  shaft-s 
>f  all  the  primaries  are  white  at  the  wbite  tips.  The  orange  eyelids  and  crimson  gape 
ire  retained  only  for  a  short  time  during  the  breeding  season.  In  winter  the  head  and 
leck  are  streaked  with  dusky. 

The  type-specimen  of  califomicns,  kindly  furnished  for  examination  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
la  moulting,  and  some  of  the  primaries  are  not  fully  grown  out.  The  wbite  apical 
ipace  on  the  first  primary  is  crossed  by  a  narrow,  transverse,  blatrk  bar.  A  large  seiies 
:>f  nkins,  however,  demonstrites  that  the  black  bar  is  soon  v«  solved  into  two  .spot-s,  or 
indentations,  on  the  edges  of  the  feather,  and  then  quite  disappears,  leaving  the  i)ri- 
tnary  purely  and  uninterruptedly  white  at  its  ti]»  for  about  two  inches. 

Synovifini/. — I  incline  to  lheoi»inion  that  cafiforvims  is  not  the  lii'st  designation  of 
this  species,  believing  that  argcnfatoides  of  Richardson  (18*U)  was  based  upon  it.  Very 
nauierous  specimens  of  a  Gull  fnmi  the  interior  ot  Arctic  America  are  doubtless  of  the 
apecies  which  Richardson  calls  argentaloidtn.  Their  size  is  somewhat  greater  than  that 
t>f  lypical  exam}'le«  from  California,  though  no  more  so  than  might  be  expected  from 
their  nioix)  northern  habitat ;  and  they  are  a  shade  lighter  in  the  color  of  the  man  le, 
bat  otherwise  so  entirely  similar  to  oalifornicus  proper  that  they  were  unlu'sitating  y 
referred  to  the  latter  species  by  both  Pn»f.  Baird  and  myself.  The  only  real  dmcrep- 
BDcy  to  be  reconciled  in  Richardson's  description  is  the  statement  that  tho  legs  are 
•*flesh-colo  ed,''  those  of  the  true  caiiforuivus  being  of  a  dusky  olivaceous,  with  chi'ome- 
jreliow  webs,  much  as  in  delawarensis.    In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  a  less  poweiiol 
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organization,  weaker  bill,  &c.,  it  shows  an  eyideut  approach  to  the  '' Mew-Gnlls" 
(delawarensis,  can  us  j  &,o.)y  and  apparently  connects  the  latter  fi^roup  with  larger  Uerring- 
Galls  with  fiesh-colored  feet.  But  the  liability  to  error  in  giving  the  colors  of  the  feet, 
&c.,  of  water  birds,  is  very  great;  Mr.  Lawrence  himself  (B.  N.  A.  p.  846)  stating  that 
the  legs  are  "flesh-colored,''  although  their  tint  was  correctly  given  by  him  when 
introducing  the  species. 

For  a  more  extensive  discussion  of  the  point,  I  refer  to  my  paper  in  the  PbiladelpbiA 
Academy  '' Proceedings.''  While  it  is  probable  that  Richardson's  name  refers  to  the 
species  described  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  by  no  means  insist  upon  this  identification,  nor 
would  wish  to  supersede  the  name  californiciM, 

Comparison  of  L.  californicus  with  the  Europtan  L.  argentatus. — The  terminal  mirkiDfi:! 
of  the  primaries  of  the  two  are  identical,  aud  in  size  the  species  are  not  very  dissimiltr. 
The  color  of  the  feet  is  strikingly  diverge  (duskv  greenish  in  califomiciu  ;  flesh-colored 
in  artjentaius)  ]  and  the  picture  of  the  bases  of  the  primaries  very  different,  asfollovs: 
In  californicus  the  bluish  color  is  very  light  in  tint,  in  fact  almost  white  tenuiDsllr; 
extends  very  far  along  the  feathers  (especially  on  the  first  quill),  its  edge  parallel  with 
the  rhachis  for  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  then  it  turns  suddenly  on  at  an  leote 
angle,  running  up  nearly  as  far  on  the  edge  as  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  vane  of  the 
feather.  In  argentatus  the  color  is  but  little,  if  any,  lighter  than  the  mantle;  it  ex- 
tends along  the  feather  with  an  outline  oblique  to  the  shaft ;  runs  up  much  fnrtberin 
the  centre  of  the  inner  web  than  along  its  edge,  along  which  latter  the  black  deeoendi 
a  little  way  as  a  narrow  marginal  line.  In  californicus  the  line  of  demarcation  of  tlie 
two  colors  is  much  more  trenchantly  marked  thau  it  is  in  argentatus. 

LARUS  DELAWAEENSIS,  Ord. 
Ring-billed  Gull. 

Lotus  delatcarensiSf  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii,  1815, 319.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A188, 
846;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  leCC,  299.— Coop.  &  Sick.,  N.  H.  Wash  Ter.  \t0K 
273.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  IWGO,  No.  267.— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1*1, 
246;  1862,  :W2.— Coles,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 418 —Vehr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  W 
160.— BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 131.— ScHL.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863, 1«n,  p. 
22.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  80.— CoUES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1866,  IK.- 
TcJRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  38.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  39.— CoUEa,  Key, 
1872,  313.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  38  (Illinois). 

Larm  canus,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  259.    Not  of  authors. 

Larus  zonorhyncJius,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  421.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 300.— AuR,pni. 
Biog.  iii,  1835, 98 ;  v,  18:^9, 6*38 ;  pi.  212 ;  Syn.  1839,  327 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 153,  pi 
446.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  360.— Bp.,  Comptee  Rendus,  1856,  771 ;  Conep.  Af.m, 
1856,  224.— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  380. 

Larus  zonorhynchus  var.  hruchii,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  224. 

Larus  zonorhynchus  var.  meiicanus,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  224. 

Glaucus  zonorhynchus^  Brucii,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  102. 

Gavina  zonorhyncha,  Bp.,  Naum.  iv,  1854,  202.— Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  282. 

Gavina  bruchii,  Bp.,  Naum.  iv,  1854,  202.— Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  283. 

DiAG.  L.  rostro  nigrocinctOy  pallia  comileo-perlaceo,  remige  prifM  spatio  suhapiodli  oUo,  tsm 

digito  medio  longiore, 

Ja6.— North  America  generally ;  throughout  the  interior  as  well  as  coastwise.  Cal» 
(Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  V,  236). 

Adult  in  «ttmmer.— Bill  rather  stout,  as  long  as  the  middle  toe  and  claw ;  the  opP« 
mandible  considerably  convex  at  the  end ;  under  mandible  much  thickened  at  tw 
angle,  which  is  prominent ;  the  outline  fi-om  base  to  angle,  and  from  angle  to**P»"J;5 
concave.  Middle  toe  and  claw  scarcely  more  than  three-fourths  the  **»"••  .'^ 
greenish-yellow,  at  tip  chrome,  encircled  at  the  angle  with  a  broad  band  of  blia- 
Legs  and  feet  dusky  bluish-green.  Mantle  light  pearl-blue,  fading  into  white  it  w 
ends  of  the  secondaries  and  tertials,  the  line  of  demarcation  indistinct.  PniMnw. 
first  black,  the  basal  portion  of  the  inner  web  very  light  bluish- white,  »lm<^  P^J 
with  a  spot  of  white  about  1.25  inches  long  near  the  end,  of  equal  extent  on  both  ww^ 
divided  by  the  black  shaft ;  second  with  a  small  whit©  spot  on  the  inner  web,  •n<!^ 
inner  web  whitish  at  base  for  a  longer  distance  ;  the  whitish  of  the  bases  of  the  prw 
ries  regularly  increases  inward  and  the  black  decreases,  until  on  the  sixth  it  is  mewj 
a  transverse  bar.  Apex  of  first  primary  black,  of  others  white,  the  spot  beiog^ 
minute  on  the  second,  and  graduQlly  increasing ;  seventh  and  innermost  pnii»n» 
without  any  black,  like  the  secondaries.  ,  .   , .    ,        ^  ^  ,     *  ^^^^td 

Adult  in  itu«/e»-.— As  in  summer,  but  the  head  and  neck  behind  spotted  (not  wn»*«« 

nor  DfibiiJated)  with  dusky.  ...  :,     ..i.  j    i.   v  i*h«nMil- 

Young,  first  tciw/er,— Upper  patla  \twga\sa\i  moXXXsA-vith  dusky  brown  and  thep**" 
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bine  of  the  adalts,  the  wing  coverts  being  almost  entirely  dusky,  with  lighter  margins 
to  the  feathers.  Head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  mottled  with  white  and  dusky.  Prima- 
ries aniforndy  black;  secondaries  with  a  patch  of  brownish-black  near  the  ends; 
tertials  wholly  brownish-black,  narrowly  tipped  with  whitish.  Tail  with  a  broad, 
Bubtenuinal  band  of  black,  narrowly  tipped  with  white.  Terminal  half  of  bill  black, 
the  extreme  tip  yellowish. 

Young-of'ihe-yeixr  in  August. — Everywhere  mottled  thickly  with  brownish-black,  on 
tiie  upper  parts  the  feathers  with  yellowish-white  edges,  the  pearl-blue  of  the  adults 
scarcely  apparent,  except  on  the  wing-coverts.  Terminal  two- thirds  of  bill  with  the 
tip  black,  the  rest  light  flesh-color.    Other  parts  as  in  the  preceding. 

Dtmenirtons.— Len^h,  19.75 ;  extent,  48.50  ;  wing,  14.75 ;  bill  above,  1.70 ;  gape,  2.30 ; 
height  at  nostril,  0.45 ;  at  angle,  0.50  ;  tarsus,  2.05 ;  middle  toe,  1.80. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  this  species  do  not  differ  in  any  notable  degree  from 
those  of  L.  smifhsanianusj  already  fully  described. 

Although  of  about  the  same  size  as  L.  canusy  this  species  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  it.  It  is  rather  larger  ;  the  bill,  somewhat  longer,  is  much  more  robust,  the  angle 
iDOch  more  strangly  developed,  and  are  both  mandibles  crossed  by  a  well-defined  bar  near 
the  angle,  wanting  in  canus.  The  upper  parts  are  very  decidedly  lighter,  being  a  very 
light  pale  blue,  instead  of  darker  bluish-gray.  The  characters  of  the  primaries  are 
quite  different.  In  delawarensie  the  bases  of  the  primaries  are  very  light  bluish-white, 
on  the  first  almost  pttre  white,  and  extending  to  withifi  three  inches  of  the  tip  of  the 
second.  In  canus  the  light  bases  of  the  feathers  are  very  much  more  restricted,  the 
difference  especially  conspicuous  on  the  second  primary,  the  color  of  the  bases  bluish- 
gray,  scarcely  lighter  than  the  back.  The  subterminal  spots  on  the  first  and  second 
primaries  in  delawarensia  are  small,  divided  by  the  black  shaft,  and  not  longer  on  the 
outer  than  on  the  inner  vane,  while  in  vanus  the  spots  are  nearly  twice  as  large ;  tttat 
on  the  first  longer  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  vane,  and  not  divided  by  the  black 
shaft.     Canus  has,  moreover,  a  spot  on  the  third  primary,  wanting  in  delawartnsis. 

The  relationship  of  this  species  to  the  L.  brachyrhynchus  of  Richardson  will  be  foond 
discussed  under  the  head  of^the  latter.  There  is  no  other  North  American  Gull  with 
which  the  present  requires  comparison. 

This  species,  in  common  with  others  of  the  genus,  varies  very  considerably  in  size. 
The  difference  in  the  length  of  wing  and  tarsus  of  the  largest  and  smallest  specimen 
before  us  amounts  to  a  full  inch  in  the  former,  and  0.35  of  an  inch  in  the  latter.  The 
longest  tarsus  measures  2.25,  the  shortest  1.90.  The  difference  in  the  bills  is  consider- 
able. The  smallest  specimen  before  me  is  an  adult  female  from  Laramie  River ;  the 
largest  a  young  bird  of  the  year  from  Labrador.  Both  Bonaparte  and  Bruch  present  a 
^lecies  or  variety  in  their  monographs,  distinguished  from  zonorhynchus  by  its  larger 
size,  more  robust  bill,  &.c.  An  adult  winter  specimen  before  me,  from  Nebraska,  dif- 
fers in  these  and  some  other  respects  from  the  ordinary  standard.  The  bill  is  every  way 
larger  and  stouter,  the  culmen  terminally  more  convex,  the  eminentia  symphysis 
peraaps  less  strongly  developed.  The  head  and  neck  are  streaked  rather  thau  spotted 
with  dusky,  and  the  first  primal^  has  a  more  decidedly  white  apex.  The  chord  of  the 
culmen  measures  1.75 ;  height  or  bill  at  nostrils,  0.53 ;  at  eminentia  symphysis,  hardly 
greater.  The  wing  is  15.25  inches  from  the  carpal  joint.  The  feet  are  not  larger  nor 
stouter  than  average  of  delmcarensis.  A  second  specimen,  from  the  interior  of  Arctic 
America,  a  little  surpasses  these  measurements,  being  so  large  that  it  would  be  taken 
at  first  sight  for  caliJbmicuSf  but  for  the  ring  around  the  bill  and  the  different  pattern 
of  the  primaries.  Without  feeling  assured  that  these  specimens  constitute  even  a  de- 
cided variety,  I  present  the  above  considerations  to  show  how  greatly  the  species  may 
Tary  in  size,  and  to  indicate  exactly  in  what  consists  this  species  or  variety  of  the 
Aotbors  quoted. 

Although  the  present  is  a  marked  and  well-characterized  species,  there  has  been  con- 
dderable  confiision  respecting  it,  occasioned  by  its  being  confounded  by  some  authors 
with  the  European  canus,  and  by  others,  and  the  greater  mtyority,  with  the  canus  of 
Richardson,  which  is  the  succeeding  species.  It  may  therefore  be  well  to  trace  its  his- 
ory  from  the  beginning. 

In  1615  a  "Tooth-billed  Gull"  (L.  delawarensis)  is  characterized  by  Ord,  in  Guthrie's 
leography,  as  above.  This,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has  shown,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
resent  bird.  "  His  account  of  the  measurements  and  coloration  agrees  precisely  with 
be  adult  X.  zonorhynchus^  the  only  character  to  reconcile  is  the  toothed  bill.  This  I 
DDsider  as  a  possible  malformation,  or  probably  an  accidental  toothing,  caused  by  its 
eing  worn  in  some  particular  mode  of  feeding."— (La WR.)  In  an  adult  and  very  old 
iid  before  us,  the  culmen  along  its  entire  length  is  jagged  and  irregularly  serrate. 
liiB  same  feature  along  the  commissure  would  produce  precisely  the  *'  Tooth-billed 
fall  ^  of  Ord.  Moreover,  this  malformation  actually  exists  along  the  commissure  of 
Lotus  occidentalism  now  before  us,  thus  proving  that  the  character  is  entirely  acci- 
eotal  and  not  confined  to  a  single  species,  and  fully  confirming  the  position  assumed 
y  Lawrence.  Delaicarensis  being  undoubtedly,  therefore,  the  present  species,  is  the 
rat  distinctive  appellation,  and  must  take  priority  over  the  more  usual  name  of  zono- 
kifHchus  Richardson. 
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Bonaparte,  in  his  Synopsis,  presents  the  species  ander  the  name  of  **  L.  canu»  LiDDsas." 
The  description  is  that  of  an  immatare  bird,  in  which  the  primaries  have  nut  yet  at- 
tained their  white  tips.  The  uieasuremeut,  ^'tarsns  a  little  more  than  two  inches,'' 
excludes  the  bravhyrhyndiiM  Richardson,  to  which  the  description  might  otherwise  apply. 

The  species  was  detinitely  characterized  by  Richardson  in  iKil,  under  the  uam« 
zonorhyiichuSy  and  separat«<l  from  the  brachyrhynchiuf  of  that  author.  This  namewn^in 
almost  universal  employ,  until  Mr.  Lawrence  showed  that  it  had  not  rightful  priority. 
But  authors  have  ^^eatly  erred  in  assigning  as  synonyms  of  this  species  coiiih  aiid 
brack yrhynchuif  of  Richardson,  the  former  being  the  adult  and  the  latter  the  jfoungof 
a  \ery  different  species.  Neither  is  this  species  the  *'X.  canus  from  North  America  of 
authors,'^  as  stated  by  Bonaparte,  which  cit'Ution  is  only  referable  to  the  succeediD]; 
species.  A  fuller  elucidation  of  these  names  wnll  be  found  under  head  of  X.&rodkjfrAjfiiobi. 


The  Kiug  billed  Gnll  is  more  generally  distribnted  throoghoat 
interior  thau  the  Herring  Gull,  occairiug  on  the  larger  waters  of  the 
Missouri  region,  and  elsewhere.  It  migrates  through  the  interior,  op 
the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  along  the  coast.  Prof.  Snow  does  not  give  it 
in  his  Kansas  List,  but  in  my  copy  received  from  him  I  find  a  pendM 
note  of  its  occurrence  at  Lawrence  in  April,  1873.  This  w^as  theGoD 
I  oftenest  observed  in  Northern  Dakota;  I  found  it  in  large  numbers  in 
Se])teniber,  on  Lake  Biver,  a  tributary  of  the  Souris:  and  again  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  following  year  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  in  company  witk 
Herring  Galls.  They  were  mostly  young  birds,  apparently  hatched  doC 
far  off.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast  I  have  traced  the  bird  from  Labndflr 
to  the  Carolinas,  finding  it  numerous  in  the  former  locality  in  samnerf 
with  Herrings  and  Black-backs.  It  winters  abundantly  ou  the  coast oJf 
the  Middle  States ;  1  saw  it  constantly  during  two  winters  over  the  har- 
bor of  Baltimore,  where  it  flies  among  the  shipping  with  BonapartA 
Gull  and  several  kinds  of  Terns. 

LABUS  CANUS  var.  BBACHYBHYNCHUS,  (Rich.)  Couea. 

American  Mew  OqIL 

a.  canus. 

Lotus  cawM«,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  824.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  596.-^Latb.,  hi 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  815.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  499.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  40.— Bon,  Ul 
1822,  563.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  198.— Flkm.,  Br.  An.  1828, 140.-JB, 
Man.  18:^5,  275.— Eyt.,  Cat.  1836,  52.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wiib.  £nr.  ISIO^SSL- 
Naum.,  V.  D.  X,  1840,  :H)1,  pi.  261.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  246.— SCHL.,  Rw. 
Crit.  1844,  125.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  223.— SCHL.,  Mna.  P.-B.  iv,  ISB^Lmi,}' 
23.— Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1863,  233.— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865, 380.— Siiarpe  A,  DOftt 
B.  Eur.  pt.  xvii,  Apr.  1873. 

Laroiden  canuftj  Bkehm,  V.  D.  1831,  751. 

Gavina  cana  et  Glaiicus  canus,  Brttcii. 

Larus  cinereus,  Scop.,  Ann.  Hist.  Nat.  i,  1768,  80. 

Larue  hyberum,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  596  {Gavia  hybema,  Bri8S.,  Orn.  1760, 186^|Llii 
f.  2).— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  654.— Br.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  2•^3. 

Lams  cyanorhynchus,  Mey.  &  Wolf,  Tasch.  ii,  1810,  480. 

**  Larus  cyanopus,  Beciist." 

Larus  proc<Uosus  {partim),  Beciist.,  Orn.  Tasch.  1802,  373 ;  Natarg.  Dent,  iv,  617. 

Laroidts  procellosus,  Bkeiim.  V.  D.  1831,  750. 

Laroides  canescens,  Brehm,  V.  D.  18:31,  753. 

• 

b.  niveus. 

Larus  nireus,  Pall  ,  Zoof?.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  320,  pi.  76.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  234. 
Larus  cuhhs  var.  majors  MiDD.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1853,243,  pi.  24,  f.  4.— ScHL..  Mns^P^i*^ 

1863,  Lari,  p.  26. 
Larus  heinei,  Homeyrr,  Naum.  1853,  129. 
"  Gavina  heinii,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  18r»5,  283  (partim)." 
Larus  canus,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  IK'j^),  223  {partim).— ScuR,,  Reise,  511. 
Zaf'us  kamtschatkensis,  Bp.,  R.  and  M.  Z.  vii,  1855,  16. 
Qat^na  citrirostrisj  Bruch,  {partim). 
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c.  hrachyrhynchus, 

Larus  canua,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,   1831,  420  (adalt);    uot  of  authors. — Nutt.,  Man. 

ii,  1834,  300. 
Lants  brachyrhynchusj  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 421  (jnvenile).— Nutt.,  MaD.  ii,  1834,  301.— 

CouES,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1862,  302.-  Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  53.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr. 

Chic.  Acad.  1869,  305.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  84. 
Lams  canua  var.  hrachyrhynchus,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  313. 
Laru9  9uckleyiy  Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1854,  204 ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  847  (young).—  Coop.  & 

Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  274.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  Lariy  p.  27.— 

Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  381. 
Bis8a  9eptentrionali8f  Lawk.,  Anu.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1854  ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  854.— Coor.  &  Suck., 

N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 277. 

Note. — The  foregoing  Bynouymy  is  based  upon  the  consideration  that  there  are  three 
recognizable  varieties,  but  not  species,  of  the  canua  group :  I.  The  typical  Euroi>eau 
bird.  2.  The  larger  and  perhaps  otherwise  distinguished  bird  of  Asia,*  L.  canita  major 
of  Middeudorff  and  Schlegel  (see  Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  330).  3.  The  North  American 
bird,  of  which  the  adult  as  canus,  and  the  young  as  hrachyrhynchus,  were  described  by 
Richardson,  and  subsequently  as  liissa  septentrionalis  (adult)  and  L,  sucklcyi  (.juveuilt?) 
by  Lawrence.    We  have  here  only  to  do  with  the  latter. 

Var.  brAohyrhynchus,  (Rich.)  Coues. 

DiAO.  X.  cano  {Europce)  similis  ;  minor,  rosiro  hreviore,  culmine  magis  convexo,  palHo  dilU' 
Uore,  tarso  vix  longwre  quam  digitum  medium  cum  nngue. 

Hah, — Interior  of  Arctic  America,  and  Pacific  coast  generally.  Not  authenticated  as 
occorring  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

8p.  ch.  Bill  small,  somewhat  stout  for  its  length,  much  shorter  than  the  head  or 
tarsus.  Upper  mandible  straight  to  the  end  of  the  nostriis,  moderately  convex  to  the 
tip,  rather  more  so  than  in  canus.  Angle  of  lower  mandible  pretty  well  developed, 
comparatively  more  so  than  in  canus;  the  lower  outline  considerably  concave  i)osterior 
to  it,  somewhat  so  before  it.  Commissure  about  straight  to  near  the  tip.  Tarsus  and 
middle  toe  and  claw  about  equal,  the  former  but  little  if  auy  longer  than  the  latter. 

Adult  in  summer. — Bill  bluish-green,  its  terminal  third  bright  yellow.  Legs  and  feet 
dusky  bluish-green,  the  webs  yellowish.  Mantle  light  grayish-bine  or  dark  pearl-blue, 
a  shade  lighter  than  in  canus,  much  darker  than  in  delawarensis.  Primaries :  the  bluish- 
j;ray  bases  rather  lighter  than  in  canus,  iLuch  darker  than  in  ddatcarensis^  but  fading 
luto  nearly  pure  white  on  all  but  the  first  at  the  juncture  with  the  black  portion ;  these 
bluish-gray  bases  of  the  feathers  extend  toward  the  ends  much  further  than  in  canus, 
•8  far  as  in  delawarensis,  and,  as  in  that  species,  on  the  second,  tliird,  and  fourth,  extend 
forth  r  along  the  central  portions  of  the  inner  web  than  at  the  edges,  so  that  they  are 
bordered  for  some  distance  with  the  black  of  the  terminal  portions  of  the  feathers. 
The  black  takes  in  the  outer  web  of  the  first  primary  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ini  er, 
but  rapidly  becomes  narrower,  till  it  is  merely  a  subt«rminal  transverse  bar  on  the 
sixth.  The  seventh  has  frequently  a  npot  of  black  on  one  or  both  ^ebs.  First,  with  a 
lorse  whit«  spot  near  the  end  two  inches  long,  longer  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner 
web,  not  divided  by  the  black  shaft,  the  tip  of  the  feather  black  ;  second,  with  a  sim- 
ilar spot,  but  smaller,  not  longer  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  web,  and  divided  by 
the  black  shaft ;  the  extreme  apex  white,  as  are  the  apices  of  all  the  other  primaries 
except  the  first. 

Adult,  high  breeding  plumage, — Eyelids,  ocular  region,  and  gape  of  month,  bright 
orange-yellow,  which  color  extends  over  tbe  tip  and  cutting  edges  of  the  bill.  The 
l^cu  of  the  bill  with  a  peculiar  hoary  glancescence.  Legs  and  Jeet  bluish-green,  the 
webs  bright  gamboge-yellow.    Otherwise  as  in  the  preceding  stage. 

Adult  in  tcinter.—^he  head  and  neck  all  round,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
mottled  with  dusky. 

Approaching  maturity, — Head  and  neck  faintly  mottled.  Primaries  bi-ownish-black, 
without  decided  white  tips ;  the  spots  on  the  first  and  second  restricted.  Tertiiils  with 
a  dnsky  spot  on  each  web  near  the  end.  Tail  with  a  more  or  less  j»erfect  snbterminal 
band. 

Young,  first  winter. — Bill,  basally,  flesh-color ;  black  on  the  terminal  half.  Legs  and 
feet  light  yellowish.  Head,  neck,  rump,  and  whole  under  parts,  mottled  irregularly 
with  dusky.  Back  as  in  the  adult,  but  the  feathers  with  grayish  edgings.  Wing- 
coverts,  secondaries,  and  tert'*als,  dusky  ;  darkest  on  the  latter ;  all  with  light  edgings. 
I^maries  uniform  brownish-black,  without  white  ppots,  tips,  or  lighter  oases.  Tail 
almost  entirely  brownish-black,  with  a  nan-ow  border  of  white. 

Young  in  August. — Bill  and  legs  as  in  tbe  preceding.    Evervwhere  whitish-gray ;  the 
wbit«  of  the  under  parts  appearing  as  mottling,  and  tbe  blue  of  the  upper  parts  as 
irregular  patches.    Otherwise  as  in  the  f  receding. 
•VimenaioHS. — Length,  17.50;  extent,  42;  wing,  13.75;  bill  above,  1.40 ;  gape,  2;  width 
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at  uostrils,  0.25 ;   height,  0.35 ;  height  at  angle,  0.35 ;  tarsus,  and  middle  toe  and 
claw,  1.80. 

The  variations  in  size  presented  by  this  species,  though  considerable,  are  not  grester 
than  those  of  others  of  the  genus.  The  dinerence  in  the  lengths  of  the  wing,  tanns, 
and  bill,  of  the  'largest  and  smallest  specimens  before  me,  amounts  to,  respectively,  1.80, 
0.30,  and  0.20  inches.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  also  in  general  size,  which, 
however,  is  not  always  accompanied  with  corresponding  discrepancies  in  length  of  bill 
and  feet,  small  birds  having  sometimes  longer  bills  and  tarsi  than  those  which  snrpase 
them  in  total  length  ;  the  indefinite  character  of  these  variations  showing  pretty  ood- 
clnsively  that  they  are  those  of  a  single  species.  As  might  be  expected,  adolt  birds, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  larger,  with  longer  and  stouter  bills  than  the  young.  As  will  be 
seen  in  the  diagnosis,  during  the  breeding  season  the  bill,  mouth,  eyelids,  and  feet,  be- 
come very  highly  colored,  although  the  bright  tints  are  retained  for  only  a  short  time. 
There  may  also  be  sometimes  detected  a  faint  rosy  blush  on  the  under  parts  daring 
this  season.  In  adult  birds  the  markings  of  the  primaries  are  very  constantly  pre- 
served. The  relative  proportions  of  the  tarsus  and  toes  vary  a  little,  bat  the  former 
never  greatly  exceeds  the  latter  in  length,  as  is  always  the  case  with  camu  and 
2onorhynchtia. 

I  have  before  me  the  type-specimen  of  Richardson's  Larus  frracAjfrAyneftiii— the 
original  of  his  description  in  the  Faun.  Bor.  Am. — '^a  female,  killed  on  the  23d  of  May, 
wSoj  at  Great  Bear  Lake.''  ^'Some  brown  markings  on  the  tertials,  primary  corerte, 
tind  bastard  wing,  with  an  imperfect  subterminal  bar  on  the  tail,  point  it  oat  as  a 
^oung  bird,  most  probably  commencing  its  second  spring."  The  specimen  in  qoestion 
IS  labeled  in  a  handwriting  unknown  to  me,  ^*  9  j  May  23, 1826,  Great  Bf^ar  Lake,"  and 
corresponds  in  every  detail  with  Richardson's  description,  so  there  can  be  no  doabtof 
its  identity.  This  author,  in  drawing  up  his  diagnosis  of  the  species  from  a  yoang 
bird,  fell  into  the  error  of  saying  ^^remigibns  apic^  concoloribns,"  whereas  in  theadnlt 
the  primaries  are  as  broadly  white  tipped  as  in  other  species.  In  this  type-specimen 
the  bill  is  very  small,  bearing  perhaps  Jess  than  the  average  even  of  youug  buds,  hot 
in  other  specimens  before  ine  it  is  quite  as  short. 

This  is  the  North  American  representative  of  the  £uroi>ean  caniM,  but  is  varietally 
distinct  in  the  following  features :  The  tarsus  little  if  any  longer*  than  the  middle  tM 
and  claw,  instead  of  being  a  fourth  longer.  The  bill  is  shorter  and  smaller  inalliti 
proportions,  with  a  rather  more  convex  culmen  and  less  developed  eminentia.  The 
bluish  bases  of  the  primaries  are  much  lighter,  fading  nearly  into  white  at  their  Jone- 
tion  with  the  black  portion ;  extend  for  a  greater  distance  along  the  feathers,  andnm 
up  further  in  the  centre  than  along  the  edge  of  the  inner  vane.  The  average  siae  of 
the  bird  is  less,  and  the  color  of  the  mantle  rather  lighter. 

The  differences  between  this  species  and  delawareneia,  the  only  other  American  speeieB 
which  it  at  all  resembles,  are  so  palpable  that  a  detailed  comparison  is  scarcely  neceamy* 

Synonymy. — Much  confusion  prevails  in  the  synonymy  of  this  species,  for  which  there 
is  really  no  occasion,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  marked  of  all  oar  North 
American  species.  Most  authors  present  it  as  a  synonym  of  zonorhynchm  {delauwrmMYi 
and  in  addition  several  nominal  species  must  be  referred  to  it.  The  difficulty  donbtiev 
originated  in  the  reference  by  some  of  Larus  canus  *'Linn."  of  Richardson  to  the  tone 
European  caitiM,  and  by  others  to  the  zonorhynchus  Richardson.  Brtuchyrhyncknt  Bidh 
ardson  being  founded  upon  an  immature  bird  naturally  excited  suspicion  as  to  iti 
validity,  heightened  by  the  fact  that  Richardson  himself  expresses  doubts  of  its  dis- 
tinction from  his  caniu. 

The  proper  location  of  Larus  niveus  Pallas  is  a  point  upon  which  authors  widely 
differ.  Bonaparte  considers  it  as  a  valid  species.  Cassin  queries  it  as  a  synonym  oi 
occidentalis  Audubon.  Brnch,  and  following  him  Lawrence,  consider  it  as  a  JStsM,  iden- 
tifying it  with  brachyrhyncha*  Gould  (not  of  Richardson).  I  see  nothing  in  PalW 
description  or  piate  which  renders  its  reference  to  the  large  Asiatic  form  of  ooihm  vu^ 
missible.  The  plate,  it  is  true,  shows  no  subterminal  spots  on  the  primaries,  bot  ^ 
is  contradicted-  by  the  text,  which  says  that  the  bird  is  in  this  respect  **  entirely  lil^o 
the  preceding,"  which  is  L.  cachinnans  Pallas,  a  species  the  description  of  whose  pri- 
maries  shows  it  to  be  not  essentially  diverse  from  brachyrhynchus  Richardson.  The 
measurements  given  are  those  of  an  adult  brachyrhynchus.  The  doubt  involved  appotf* 
to  be  this.  Pallas'  bird  is  from  Kamtschatka,  and  is  doubtless  the  species  described  bf 
Middeiidorff  as  L.  canus  major  (Siberische  Reise,  Birds,  p.  213).  The  question  tben 
really  hinges  upon  the  identity  or  distinction  of  the  Asiatic  and  American  bird.  The 
former,  according  to  Middendorff,  is  larger  than  canuSj  and  has  a  bigger  bill,  while  the 
American  bird  is  as  much  smaller  and  weaker  billed.  But  it  appears  that  there  ism 
Siberia,  &c.,  a  distinct  variety,  larger  than  the  standard  European  ooniM,  jnst  as  tbete 
is  in  North  America  one  smaller  than  the  latter.  In  view  of  these  considerations  ibere 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  niveus  Pallas  is  the  larger  form,  which  I  recognize  as  L  0Mai 
var.  niveus, 

*For  discassion  of  tbis  yieyr  ^^  below,  under  head  of  Bissa  hrachffrkjfiuk^ 
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tonaparto,  in  his  Conspectus,  places  liis  own  Gavina  or  Larus  k^imUrhatlcenaia  as  a 
tonym  of  niveus  Pallas,  and  also  quotes  with  a  query  the  Gavina  citrirostriti  Bnich,  a 
ciee  founded  upon  Larus  citrirostris  Schiniper.  Bruch  says  that  camlschatkenftin  is  an 
Ddoubted  synonym**  of  his  [Bruch's]  citrirostris.  Upon  the  authority,  then,  of  these 
Iters,  their  species  are  reduced  to  the  niveuH  Pallas. 

D  iJ^l  Richardson  gives  as  species  of  North  American  *'  Mew  Gulls,"  canun  "Linn.," 
1  gonorhynckus  and  orackyrkynchus  Richardson.  The  error  here  is  in  givinfi^  canus  as 
nMoal  with  that  of  Europe,  and  in  separating  hrachyrhynchvs  from  it ;  a  mistake 
gnified  by  nearly  all  authors,  considering  all  three  names  as  referring  to  a  single 
leiea,  zonorhynchus.  Canns  of  Nuttall's  Manual  {\K\A)  is  the  same  as  that  of  Rich- 
iaoD  ;  canu9  of  Bonaparte's  Synopsis  ( 1828)  is  the  delawarermis. 

Szamiuation  of  the  type-specimens  of  Lariis  »uckkyi  snnWRissa  aeptenirionalis  of  Law- 
loe,  and  comparison  of  them  with  the  type  of  L.  brachyrhynchus  Richardson,  shows 
three  to  be  identical.  Most  of  the  specimens  of  "  suckhyi^*  are  immature,  and  agree 
the  minutest  particulars  with  Richanlson's  type.  The  type  of  Rissa  septentrhnalis 
(|aite  mature,  and  agrees  entirely  with  the  large  series  of  skins  from  the  interior  of 
;tic  America,  representing  what  Richardson  called  ^^canus,"  In  this  connection  it  is 
3  to  Mr.  Lawrence  to  state  that  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  his  species  he  had 
;  Richardson's  type  to  guide  him  ;  and  as  ^^btxichyrhynckus  Rich."  had  always  been 
>ted  (though  erroneously)  as  the  young  zonorhynchuSj  ho  was  obliged  to  take  for 
Mited  existing  opinions  on  the  subject. 

It  is  probable  that  the  species  sometimes  reaches  the  Missouri  region, 
1 1  have  never  seen  it  there,  nor  indeed  anywhere,  alive. 

Subgenus  Blasipus,  Bp. 

Larw,  Cass.,  111.  1853,  28.    (L.  heermanni.) 

BUuipWy  Bp.,  Mss.— Bkuch,  J.  f.  0. 1853, 108  (see  Bp.,  R.  Z.  1856, 21 ;  ScL.  &  Salv., 

P.  Z.  8. 1871, 573).— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  211  (type  B,  fceermamii).— Lawr.,  B.  N. 

A.  1858,  848.— COUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acatl.  1862,  204. 
4daaru8,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853, 106 ;  1855,  278. 
teuct^^kddua,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  231  (typo  ecoreabyij  Trail). 

3iU  shorter  than  head  or  tarsus,  rather  slender,  moderately  compressed,  the  tip 
;her  acute :  its  color  red  in  part  in  the  adult.  Folde<l  wings  reaching  beyond  the 
1.  Tail  or  moderate  length,  even,  slightly  emarginate  in  the  young.  Feet  rather 
ge.  Tarsus  equal  to  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  General  colors  dark ;  tail  mostly 
x^kish. 

Dhis  section  scarcely  differs  in  form  from  Larus  proper,  and  is  only  worth  recognition 
a  convenient  means  of  grouping  certain  species  which  differ  from  ordinary  Lari  in 
)  pattern  of  coloration,  being  mostly  dark  colored,  with  black  or  largely  dark  tail, 
d  not  showing  the  usual  *'mantle''  contrasted  with  pure  white. 
loDaparte's  Conspectus  recognizes  three  species  of  Blasipue  as  restricted  :  heermanni 
pe),  oridgeH  (modestus  Tschudi),  and  craasivosiris.  He,  however,  has  another  **  genus" 
ucopkteus^  in  which  he  places  ecore-abyi  Traill  (hwmatorhynckus  King)^  fuUffinosus  Gould, 
i  helckeri  Vigors.  The  iirst  two  of  these  I  have  never  seen  ;  the  first  is  said  to  be 
saliar  in  the  depth  of  its  bill ;  hehheri  has  a  bill  much  stouter  than  that  of  heermanni, 

LAKUS  (BLASIPUS)  HEERMANNI,  Cass. 
Heermann's  White-headed  OoII. 

ru$  keermanniy  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1852,  187 ;  111.  1853,  28,  pi.  5  (adult  and 

juvenile).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  74. 
rus  (Blasipus)  heermanni,  ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  574,  cum  flg, 
tuipus  heermanniy  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  211 :  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  770.— Lawr.,  B. 

N.  A.  1858, 848.— Coop.  «fe  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18(50, 875.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 

Acad.  1862,  :«)4  ;  Ibis,  1864,  388.— Salv.,  ihid,  1866,  198. 
elaruM  heermanni^  Bhucu,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  107  ;  1855,  279. 
TM  heUkeri,  Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  Lari,  p.  9,  partim.    (Unites  several  species.) 
ru$  (Blasipus)  beldierij  Coues,  Key,  1872,  314,  excl.  syu,  fuliginosus  Gould.    (Nee  VigO 

AO.  Adultus  plumheo-schistaceus  suhtus  dilutiorj  capiie  sensim  albo,  caudd  totd  nigricantef 
iUKh'ierminatdj  tectricihus  superioribus  albicantibus  ;  remigibus  caudd  concoloribusj  prima- 
riii  interiaribus  aecondariisque  albo-ierminaiiSj  rostro  plerumque  rubroj  pedibus  rubro- 
wigrieantibus.  Long,  tot.  sesquiped, ;  ah  14  poll ;  caud,  5 ;  rostri  culm,  1.75 ;  tars,  2.25. 
hifUdr :  sat  similiSy  sed  obscuriory  oapite  fusco-variegatOj  rostro  fix  incamatOj  apice  nigro. 
hivmis :  minor  ;  corpore  toto  cum  capite  fuliginosOf  plus  mintuve  albido  variegatOf  remigi- 
\m$  et  rectricibus  vix  albo-temUnatis,  rostro  magnd  ex  parti  nigro, 

fifod. — ^Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  British  Columbia  to  Panama. 

AMi,  breeding  plumage—Bill  bright  vermilion  red,  black  for  its  terminal  third,  some- 
nea  wholly  rea;  a  red  ring  aroand  eye.    Head  white ;  this  eokr  gradaally  merging 
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on  tbo  Deck  into  plambeous  ash,  which  extends  over  the  whole  UDder  parts,  beiDg 
lighter  on  the  abdomen  and  nnd^^r  tail-coverts  than  elsewhere.  The  back  is  deep 
plumbeous  slate,  lighter  on  the  rump.  Upper  tail-coverts  clear  ashy.  Upper  surfaces 
of  wings  like  the  buck  ;  the  primaries  black  ;  the  tips  of  all,  exce|[>t  the  two  or  three 
outer  ones,  narrowly  white.  Tail  black,  narrowly  tipped  with  white.  Legs  and  feet 
reddish-black. 

Yoang-of-the-year. — Smaller  than  the  adult.  Bill  and  feet  brownish-black.  Entire 
plumage  deep  sooty  or  fuliginous  blackish ;  all  the  feathers,  but  especially  those  of 
the  back  and  upper  wing-coverts,  edged  with  grayish- white.  Primaries  and  eecondt- 
rics  black,  as  in  the  adults,  with  only  traces  ot  white  tips  on  the  former.  Tail  black, 
very  narrowly  tipped  with  dull  white. 

Imnuiiur^. — Considerably  larger  than  the  above-described  adult,  the  length  being 
from  18  to  21  inches.  Bill  as  in  the  adult.  Head  all  round,  and  the  throat,  mottled 
with  brownish-black  and  dull  white,  the  latter  color  predominating  on  the  forehead 
and  throat.  Upper  tail-coverts  lighter  than  in  the  adult,  and  the  white  tips  of  the  tail- 
feathers  broader 4  otherwise  generally  as  in  the  adult,  bnt  with  all  the  colors  rather 
deeper. 

/>tmen8io«s.— "Length,  about  17.50;  wing,  13.50;  tail,  5.50."  (No.  58797,  IsabeUa 
Island,  adult):  Leu^h  of  skin,  18.50 ;  wing,  14;  tail,  5.75;  bill  along  calroen,  l.dO; 
along  gape,  2.40 ;  depth  at  base,  0.55  ;  at  angle,  about  the  same  ;  tarsus,  2.20 ;  middle 
toe  and  claw,  a  little  less.  (No.  30848,  Guatemala,  young)  :  Wing,  12.25 ;  tail,  4.75;  bill 
along  culmen,  1.60 ;  depth  at  base,  0.50 ;  at  angle,  0.45 ;  tarsus,  1.^.  Length  of  some 
skirts  up  to  about  20  inches. 

This  species  varies  materially  in  size,  though  not  beyond  the  usual  limits  in  this 
family.  The  figures  above  given  are  near  the  extremes  I  have  observed.  At  first  the 
bird  is  a  nearly  uniform  smoky-brown  all  over,  with  blackish  quills  and  tail-feathers, 
usually  varied  with  whitish  edgings  of  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts,  particolarly 
those  of  the  scapulars  and  wing-coverts.  The  bill  is  pale,  with  a  dark  tip.  This  stage 
gives  way  to  a  slaty  plnmage,  paler  below,  with  the  ends  of  the  secondaries  aad  the 
upper  tail-coverts  growing  more  and  more  pale  ashy,  the  tail  acquiring  a  whitish  tip, 
the  head  mottled  with  fuscous  or  whitish,  and  the  bill  reddening.  With  the  clearing 
of  all  these  colors,  the  head  grows  pure  white,  gradually  shading  into  the  slaty-ash  of 
the  fore-parts.  The  feet  appear  to  be  always  blackish.  The  first  and  final  stages  are 
excellently  well  represented  in  Mr.  Cassin's  plate,  above  cited. 

This  species  seems  to  me  to  be  thoroughly  established.    Soon  after  its  origiDsl  de- 
scription Mr.  Lawrence  noted  some  similarity  of  its  characters  to  the  description  of  Lan* 
belchcr'tf  Vigors,  and  likewise  of  Lams  fuliginoeusy  Gould,  suggesting  a  probable  identity. 
Prof.  Schlegel  went  further,  unhesitatingly  uniting  the  three,  an  error  that  I  unforto- 
nately  adopted  in  the  ^'  Key,''  being  at  that  time  without  the  means  of  satisfying 
myself.    Latterly  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  have  unraveled  the  synonymy  of  th«e 
and  some  allied  species,  showing  tlmt  they  are  perfectly  distinct.    I  have  lately  gone 
over  the  Smithsonian  series,  in  company  with  Mr.  Salvin,  finding  the  specimens,  as  £ir 
as  they  go,  to  verify  all  the  points  given  in  the  paper  just  referred  to.   L.  fuliginotut,  said 
to  be  only  from  the  Galapagos,  I  have  not  seen  :  the  specimens  before  me  are  of  n^* 
dealus^  heei^ianni^  and  helcheri.    The  latter  are  labeled  by  Mr.  Cassin  *^  L.  fuUgiMm 
Gould,"  and  are  those  referred  to  in  his  Ornithology  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition,  1858,  p.  378,  under  such  name.    An  older  label  on  each  of  the  same  speci- 
mens says  ^^ hcematcrhynchus  King,"  apparently  Mr.  Peale's  original  identification; 
whereas  Mr.  Salvin  points  out  to  me  that  the  birds  are  neither /uZt^no^u^  nor  h4gmaiwr- 
hynchus  {=8core9hyi  Traill),  but  are  helcheri  Vigors.    This  wrong  labeling,  which  I  had 
no  reason  to  suspect,  was  what  threw  me  off-  the  scent  altogether.    Granting  these 
specimens  to  be  helcheri,  they  are  altogether  different  from  heermannif  as  claimed  by 
Messrs. -Sclater  and  Salvin.    They  are  much  larger ;  the  bill  and  feet,  in  particular, s« 
very  much  larger  and  stouter ;  the  mantle,  instead  of  being  slaty-gray,  is  of  a  blackish- 
slate,  much  as  in  L,  dominkanvs.    Most  of  the  under  parts,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts 
and  ends  of  the  secondaries,  are  ashy  white.    The  tail,  instead  of  being  black,  white- 
tipped,  may  1)0  better  described  as  white,  with  a  broad,  black  subterminal  bar— indeed 
the  outer  web  of  the  outer  feather  is  entirely  white ;  the  black  bar  on  the  inter  web 
of  this  feather  is  only  about  an  inch  broad,  and  on  the  middle  feathers  is  only  »hont 
half  as  broad  as  the  tail  is  long.    The  bird  is  not  a  "  whito-headed  "  Gull  at  all,  havi°g 
a  dark 'hood  like  the  mantle.    I  also  verify  the  curious  restriction  of  the  frontal  aoti*, 
as  figured  by  the  authors  just  mentioned.    Wing,  14.25  ;  tail,  5.50 ;  bill  along  colmen, 
2 ;  its  depth  at  angle,  0.70 ;  the  angle  well  defined,  the  tip  obtuse,  the  whole  bill  very 
stout.;  depth  at  base,  about  the  same  as  at  angle ;  tarsus,  2.40.    The  bill  in  its  P'^": 
state  is  light  colored,  with  a  dark  subterminal  zone,  and  the  tarsi  are  rather  ^fSJ^^J^ 
the  ^ird  has  been  dried  many  years  (described  from  No.  15693  Callao,  Peru).    No.  l5(Wh 
from  the  same  locality,  is  altogether  similar.    No.  15513,  from  Oranj^  Bay,  Terra  del 
Fuego,  is  a  very  young  bird,  in  the  smoky-brown  state  of  plnmage,  like  that  of  J*'^' 
mannif  but  very  extensively  varied  with  whitish  on  the  upper  parts ;  and  although  » 
young,  the  tail  is  already  whitening  at  the  base.    These  three  specimens  are  the  ojj^ 
of^h(smaiofhynchu9  Peale,  1848,  twrc  King,"  and  of  ''fuUffinosua  Cassin,  1858,  nee  GooW. 
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As  just  stated,  I  bave  not  seen  the  true  fuliginonu  Gonld  from  the  Galapap^os.  Sclater 
and  Salviu  describe  the  adult  as  *' nearly  uniform  cinereous,  with  a  well-marked  black- 
ish hood  ;  the  wing-primaries  black ;  the  tail  cinereous,  like  the  body,  with  the  upper 
coverts  ji^rayish-white  and  the  under  coverta  still  paler  :  the  legs  and  feet  black  ;  the 
bill  black,  with  the  point  of  the  upper  mandible  reddish/'  Theso  features  arc  strongly 
at  variance  with  those  of  keerinanm  or  belcherL  The  youug  faUginosus  ivS  stated  Uy  be 
'*  uniform  brown,  very  similar  to  the  corresponding  stage  of  L,  heermannij  but  immedi- 
ately recognizable  by  its  much  stouter  bill." 

Nor  have  I  seen  the  L.  scoresbyi  {=:  hcBmatorhynchus  Kiug),  from  ChiloQ  and  southward, 
which  the  authors  mentioned  place  in  a  dilferent  genus  Levcophceus^  on  account  of  ibe 
singular  short,  st^mt,  obtuse  and  curiously  wrinkled  bill.  It  is  stated  to  have  a  brown 
hood,  when  young,  like  L,  belcheriy  but  to  lose  this  when  old.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  L,  helcheri  fiuall/lost  this  hood,  and  in  fact  I  consider  the  indications  to  be  that  way ; 
but  this  would  not  invalidate  its  specilic  characters. 

A  tilth  species  of  this  group  is  the  L.  madeatus  of  Tschudi  (=brid<je8i  Fraser),  from 
Peru  and  Chili.  Of  this  1  have  before  me  a  good  example,  No.  31977,  from  Chili,  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Cassin's  notice  in  Gillis's  U.  S.  Astron.  Exped.  p.  205.  This  is  a  "  white- 
headed '^  Gull,  with  a  general  superficial  resemblance  to  heermanni,  though  perfectly 
distinct,  as  it  also  is,  acconling  to  Sclater  and  Salviu,  who  examined  the  typo  of 
^'  bridgesi"  from  L.  faUginosus.  The  head  is  white,  shading  into  the  clear,  light  plumbe- 
ous of  the  whole  body  (much  lighter  than  in  heermanni\  and  nearly  uniform  above  and 
below.  The  tail  and  its  coverts  are  like  the  body,  with  a  rather  narrow  and  not  sharply- 
marked  subt-erminal  black  bar.  The  primaries  are  black,  with  the  innermost  whitish 
tipped,  and  the  secondaries  are  broadly  white  tipped.  The  bill  and  feet  are  wholly 
radish-black.  The  bill  is  different  in  shape  from  that  of  any  of  the  species  here  dis- 
cussed, being  much  compressed,  very  slender,  less  deep  at  angle  than  at  base,  with  an 
attenuated,  decurved,  and  acute  tip,  bringing  the  point  down  to  the  level  of  the  gony- 
deal  angle.  This  is  very  peculiar,  and  reminds  one  of  the  shape  in  Choecocephalus  atri- 
dlla  or  liissa  tridactyla.  Wing,  13 ;  tail,  5 ;  tarsus,  1.95 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  decidedly 
less ;  bill  along  culmen,  1.75  ;  depth  at  base,  0.50 ;  at  angle,  0.40. 

The  ibllowing  determinations,  it  will  bo  observed,  of  the  five  species  discussed^  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salviu,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  573  et  aeq. 

1.  L.  MODESTiTS,  Tschudi,  Wieg.  Arch.  1843,  389 ;  Vu.  Peru.  306,  pi.  35.— X.  bndgesiy  Fras., 

P.  Z.  S.  1845,  16 ;  Zool.  Typ.  pi.  69;  Cass.,  U.  S.  Naval  Exp.  20o.—BUmpus  bridgfisi, 
Bp.,  R.  Z.  1855,  21 ;  Consp.  ii,  212. 

^a6.— Peru;  Chili. 

2.  L.  FULIGIN08U8,  Gouldy  Zool.  Voy.  Beagle,  iii,  141 ;  SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870^  323 ; 

1871, 573 (not of  Cassiiif  1858). — Leucophwus  fuUginosus,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,232 ;  Comptes 
Rendus,  1856,  771.— ^^  Adelarus  nepiunuSy  Bp." 

Hab. — Galapagos. 

3.  L.  HKERMANNi,  Cossiu,  as  above. 

Hab. — Pacific  coast  of  America  to  British  Columbia.    Panama. 

4.  L.  BELCHERi,  Vigors,  Zool.  Joum.  iv,  1829,  358;  Beechey's  Voy.  39;  Scl.  &  Salv., 

P.Z.S.  1867,991;  l871,575(notof  Couj-is,  Key,  1872,  which  =fte€rwMinn»);  Schleo., 
Mus.  P.-B.,  Lariy  p.  9  {partim;  excl.  syn.  heermanni  et  fuUginosus), — Adelarus 
belcheri,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  107  ;  1855,  Sf79. — Leucophwus  bdclmri,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii, 
232 ;  Comptes  Rendus,  1856,  771  (quotes  Bp.,  Rev.  Zool.  ia55,  20 ;  Naum.,  1854, 
17). — Laras  ^* hcematorhjjnchus,  King,"  Peale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  1848,  —  (jnec 
King  ;  tesHbus  specc.  ipsis). — Larus  ^^fuUginosus,  Gould,"  Cass.,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped. 
1858,  378)  nee  Gould  ;  testibus  specc.  ipsis).— Larus  frobeeni,  Pil  &  Lands.,  Wieg^ 
Arch.  1861,  292 ;  Cat.  Av.  Chil.  48  (fide  S.  &  S.). 

Hab. — Peru  to  Straits  of  Magellan. 

5.  L.  scoresbyi,  Traill,  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  iv,  1823,  514 ;  Pelz.,  Orn.  Nov.  Exp.  151 ; 
Abbo'IT,  Ibis,  1861, 165;  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  :^1. — Leucophceus  scoresbii,  Blas.,  J.  f.  O. 
1865,  378;  Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  579.— Xanw  hosmatorhynchns,  King,  Zo<^. 
Journ.  iv,  1828,  105;  Jard.  &  Selby,  111.  Orn.  pi.  106;  Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  iii, 
142  (not  of  Peale,  1848,  which  =^hekheH). — Leucopheeus  hwmaiorhynchusj  Brucu, 
J.  f.  O.  1853,  108 ;  1855,  287. 

Hab. — Chiloe.    Patagonia.    Falklands. 

Subgenus  KissA,  Leach. 

-^ Larus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1758.    (Gray.) 

=  Gavia,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  563. 

^=:Bissa,  Leach,  Stephen's  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1825,  180  (Larus  rissa,  BrCnn). 

5=  Cheimonea.  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  84  (same  type). 

^=  Fu/ocoii<{ora,  Reichenbacii.    (Bp.) 

Gen.  chab.  Of  medium  size.    Bill  rather  short,  stout,  and  little  compressed  at  the 
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base,  shorter  than  the  head,  equal  to  middle  too  without  the  claw,  longer  than  the 
tarsus ;  the  tip  decurvcd  and  attenuated  ;  the  convexity  of  cnliueu  regular  and  jirradaal 
from  base  to  tip;  gonys  concave,  in  coxMeqaence  of  the  great  deflox  on  of  the  np4^x  of 
lower  mandible ;  outline  of  rami  slightly  concave  ;  cminentia  symphysis  well  marked 
and  acute,  but  not  large.  Wings  very  long,  pointed,  reaching  beyond  the  tail  j  the  pri- 
maries pointed,  first  longest.  Tail  moderately  long,  even ;  slightly  emarginate  in  the 
young.  Legs  stout  and  short.  Tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  alone ;  anterior  toes  all 
long,  and  united  by  broad,  full  webs  with  unincised  margins.  Hallux  rudimeutary, 
or  not  well  formed,  the  ungual  phalanx  being  generally  obsolete. 

Anatomical  characters. — Generally  as  in  Larus,  except  those  of  the  hallux. 

A  small  genus,  diifering  from  Larus  in  few  particulars :  the  attenuated,  derurved 
shape  of  the  bill  and  concave  gonys ;  the  short  tarsi ;  the  pattern  of  coloration  of  the 
long,  pointed  wings;  the  full,  rounded  interdigital  membranes;  and  especially  the 
rudimentary  character  of  the  hallux  of  the  typical  species,  readily  distinguish  it  from 
Larus.  The  markings  of  the  primary  quills  are  dilferent.  The  changes  of  plamageof 
the  young,  and  the  winter  vesture,  are  also  charoctciistic. 

In  Larus  tndactyhis  tJie  two  bones  composing  the  hallux  are  very  small,  bothtocetber 
forming  merely  a  knob  on  the  metatarsus.  The  accessory  metatarsal  is  a  small,  flit 
bone,  scarcely  longer  than  wide,  with  a  rounded,  thm,  proximal  extremity,  lying  in 
apposition,  but  Icosely  connected  with  the  side  of  the  metatarsus,  and  freely  muvabie, 
being  held  only  ligamentously.  Its  distal  extremity  is  somewhat  eularge4l,  and  luua 
convex  facet  for  articulation  with  the  phalangeal  segment.  The  latter  is  a  short,  ir- 
regularly-cylindrical ossicle,  movably  articulated  by  a  circular,  concave  facet,  with  the 
accessory  nietatarsal.  It  tapers  somewhat  to  a  rather  acute,  free,  distal  extremity,  oyer 
which  the  metatarsal  skin  is  stretched.  The  ungual  phalanx  is  obsolete  in  most  in- 
stances, yet  we  occasionally  find  it  bearing  a  well-formed  claw. 

There  are  bu 1 1  wo  species  of  this  group  sat  isfactorily  determined.  One  is  the  cominon 
bird  of  the  North  Atlantic,  which  has  a  varietal  representative  in  the  North  Pacific: 
the  other  is  a  very  distinct  species,  confined  to  the  last-mentioned  region.  They  may 
be  thus  tabulated: 

1.  Feet  dai'k ;   bill  clouded  with  olivaceous.    Bill,  about  1.50  long; 

wing,  12.00. 

a.  Hallux  rudimentary,  without  a  claw-bearing  terminal  pha- 
lanx      ...     TKIDACTTUI& 

h.  Hallux  better  formed,  bearing  a  claw var.  liiMai. 

2.  Feet  coral  red  (drying  yellow) ;  bill  clear  yellow.    Bill,  about  1.20; 

wing,  18.00 BRKVIR08TBI& 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  upon  the  bibliography  of  the  species  collectively,  a 
point  much  needing  of  critical  consideration.  The  synonymy  of  R.  tridactyJa  is  definite 
enough  ;  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  two  northwest  liissa;. 

A  great  mistake  of  authors,  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  prove,  is  in  considering  the 
Larus  mvcus  of  Pallas  as  a  Rissay  and  deducing  therefrom  a  Rissa  nivea  to  antedate  and 
take  the  place  of  Rissa  brachyrhyncha  or  Brand t^s  R.  brevirostris.  Then  from  the  fact 
of  the  chiU'acters  and  relationships  of  these  two  very  distinct  northwestern  specleaoot 
being  clearly  understood,  different  authors  have  iudiscrimi:*ately  adduced  the  ayno^ 
nyms  of  both  species  for  either  of  them,  others  often  giving  i  lie  synonyms  of  KMt^* 
for  what,  according  to  their  descriptiou,  is  the  bremrostrU^  and  vicerersd.  Quite  re- 
cently the  subject  has  been  further  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  a  Rissa  tepte»' 
trionaUsj  which  is  no  Rissaj  but  a  true  LaruSj  and  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  leaser 
American  Mew-Gull,  the  adult  of  which  was  described  by  Kichardsou  in  1831  as  l-  <«""*» 
and  the  young  as  L.  brachyrhynchus. 

The  whole  matter  may  thus  be  summed  up :  There  are  on  the  northwest  coaat  of 
North  America  two  forms  of  Rissa  (neither  of  which  is  L.  nivem  Pallas).  The  flrat  w 
these  is  the  representative  of  R.  tridactyla^  the  proper  name  of  which  is  (probably) 
Kotzebui.  The  other  is  a  very  different  species,  with  a  short,  bright  yellow  bill,  coral- 
red  or  orange-yellow  feet ;  described  by  Brandt  as  L,  breviroatriBf  and  by  Gould  a»  Xtfnr* 
brachyrhynclius. 

This  is  the  gist  of  my  views  on  the  subject.  The  matter  is  more  folly  discussed  under 
the  heads  of  tuo  two  species. 

LARUS  (EI8SA)  TRIDACTYLUS,  Linn. 
The  Common  Kittlwake. 

Larue  rissa,  BrCnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  42.— Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 224.— Gbl,  Syat  Ntt. 

i,  1788.  594.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  40— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828,  141. 
Laroides  riasOy  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  755,  pi.  37,  f.  3. 
Larus  riga,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  694.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831, 619. 
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Larus  tridactylm,  Linn.,  Fn.  Succ.  55;  Sj'st.  Nat  i,  1766,  224.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
595.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  790,  818.— Rktz.,  Fn.  Siiec.  1800,  154.— NiLSS.,  Fn. 
Succ.  ii,  174.— Scii^FF.,  Mns.  Orn.  1779,  64.— Mky.  &  Wou,  Tasch.  Dents,  ii, 
1810, 486.— Tkmm.,  Man.  1815, 502 ;  ii,  1820, 774.— ViElLU,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxi,  1818, 
503  ;  Fo.  Franp.  39.— Fabeh,  Trod.  Isl.  Orn.  1820,  — .— Bukhm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823. 
705.— Bp.,  8.vn,  1828.  359.— Sw.  «fe  KiCH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  423.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  * 
1834,  298.— JKN.,  Man.  1835,  274.— AUD..  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  186,  pi.  224  ;  Svn. 
1839.  326;  B.  A.  vii,  1844.  146,  pi.  444.— SciiiNZ,  Eur.  Fn.  1840,  385.— Xai;m.,' V. 
D.'x,  1840,  322,  pi.  2()2.— Kkyh.  Sl  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 95.— Schl.,  Hcv.  Crit. 
1844,  126.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Fauna,  ii,  1844,  31,3.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  361.-ScnL., 
Mu8.  r.-B.  iv,  1863,  /^n,  p.  30.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  314. 
(iavia  ir'uhu'Ujla,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  563. 
Cheimonea  Uidactyla,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Tbierw.  1829,  84. 

Laraidvs  iridactyla,  Bhehm,  V.  D.  1831,  754. 

Sufsa  tridaciyla,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  62  ;  Cousp.  Av.  ii,  185(),  225  ;  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  770.— 
Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  250.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  655.— Bruch,  J.  f.  O. 
1853,  — ;  1855,  284.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 854.— Coues,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1861, 
247;  ibid  1862,  :{04.  -Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  270  (Lake  Michi- 
gan).—Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  393  (the  same)-— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost. 
iSoc.  ix,  1862,  131.— Vkhr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  161.— Allex,  ibid,  iv,  1864, 
90.— Coi'ES,  ibid.  v.  1868,  30(>.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 299.— Malmg., 
J.  f.  O.  1866, 202.— Newt.,  lbi^i,  1865, 508.— Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869, 
305  (f Ao/^eftwi).— TiRNit.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  :«.- Finsch,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872 
0  Eo1zebui).—}iLAS.,  J.  f.  O.  1805,  :{84. 

Zarus  nwvin8y  Sciiaiff.,  Mus.  Orn.  1779,  64. 

Laru$  torquaiuSf  ^'canua"  et  gavia,  Pali..,  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  1811,  328,  329,  330. 

liiwa  biiinnichii,  Leach,  Steph.  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  181,  pi.  21. 

£iMa  ciuereu,  Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  52. 

Xaraides  minor,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  756. 

DiAG.   L.  ptfdibus  9ub'1ridaciyJis,  fusciSy  rontro  flaco-vircsoente . 

Hab. — Arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres.    South  in  winter  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
the  Middle  States. 

Bill  rather  longer  than  the  tanas,  abont  eqnal  to  tbe  oMdla  foe  without  the  claw, 
stont  at  the  baae,  ti^erhiff  toward  the  tip,  which  im  sttMliiated,  acute,  and  decurved. 
Convexity  of  cofaneii  regolsr  ftom  the  basr  to  ibe  spex.  Eniinentia  syniphyHis  mod- 
erately developeii,.bi|t  JMmte.  Gonys  eoncare,  as  are  also  the  rami.  Nostrils  rather  far 
forward,  lateral,  titiear, direct.  Feathers  encroach  far  on  the  upper  nuradible,  within  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  nostrils,  and  meet  over  the  culmen  some  distance  in  front  of 
the  base.  Their  extent  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  mandible  is  much  less,  but  bet.ween 
the  rami  they  reach  to  the  apex  of  the  mental  space,  which  is  uurrow  and  acute  ante 
riorly.  The  formation  of  the  palate  as  in  Larus  generally,  but  the  ridges  all  broad  and 
distinct,  more  thickly  covered  with  larger  papilla)  than  in  most  species.  Tongue  large, 
fleshy,  corneous  only  for  its  anterior  half.  Wings  very  long  and  acnte  ;  first  primary 
largest,  second  nearly  equal  to  it,  rest  rapidly  graduated.  Tail  rather  long  for  this 
sabfamily,  perfectly  square.  Feet  short'  and  stout,  the  tarsus  little  compressed  ,*  the 
reticnlations  on  its  posterior  aspect,  as  well  as  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  toes, 
rongbeued  and  elevated  into  small  conical  papilh'e.  The  scutellatiou  of  the  tarsus  an- 
teriorly breaks  up  into  small  polygonal  reticulations  some  distance  below  the  tibio- 
tarsal  joint.  Anterior  toes  all  long;  the  interdigital  webs  broad,  full,  with  unincised 
margins.  Hallux  typical  of  the  genus.  Claws  short,  stout,  little  arched,  not  very 
acute,  absent  on  the  hallux. 

Adultf  breeding  plumage.— CoXot  of  bill  light  yellow,  clouded  with  olivaceous.  Head 
and  neck  all  round,  under  parts  and  tail,  pure  white.  Mantle  rather  dark  bluish  or 
cinereous-blue,  the  tertiaries  and  secondari*'s  of  the  same  color  nearly  to  their  tips, 
which  are  white.  Primaries :  the  first  very  light  bluish-white,  w  thout  white  apex,  its 
outer  web,  and  its  inner  web  for  about  two  inches  from  the  tip,  black  ;  second  like  the 
flret,  bnt  without  the  black  outer  web,  it.-*  tip  beir-g  black  for  nearly  the  same  dintance 
as  the  first,  its  apex  with  a  minute  white  spot ;  on  the  third  and  fourth  the  black  tips 
grow  shorter,  while  the  apices  are  niore  bi*oadly  white  ;  this  lessening  of  the  black  on 
each  feather  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  shortening  of  the  successive  quills,  causing 
the  bases  of  all  the  black  tips  to  be  in  the  same  straight  line.  A  sub-apical  black  spot 
is  usually  present  on  one  or  both  webs,  but  is  sometimes  absent.  Legs  and  feet  dusky 
olive. 

Adult  in  winter. — Occiput,  nape  behind,  and  sides  of  the  breast,  clouded  over  with 
the  color  of  the  back,  deepening  into  slate  over  the  aoriculars.  A  very  small  but  well- 
defined  ante-ocular  lunula.    Otherwise  as  in  summer. 

Young. — Bill  black ;  an  ante-ocular  lunula,  and  a  post-ocular  spot,  dusky  slate.  A 
broad  transverse  bar  across  the  neck  behind,  the  whole  of  the  lesser  and  median  wing- 
coverts,  the  bastard  quills,  the  tertiaries,  except  at  their  edges,  and  a  terminal  bar  on 
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the  tail,  black.  The  outer  fonr  primaries  with  their  outer  webs,  outer  half  of  inner 
webs,  and  tips  for  some  distance,  black,  the  rest  of  the  feathers  pearly  white.  Tip$ 
only  uf  the  fifth  and  sixth  l^lack,  their  extreme  apices  with  a  white  speck. 

Dlmeiisiona. — Wiug,  12.25 ;  bill  above,  1.40  to  1.50  ;  aloug  rictus,  2.10;  hei^tatbase, 
0.59  ;  at  augle,  0.40 ;  tarsus,  l.:H) ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  l.tiO. 

Regarding  so  long  and  well  known  a  species  as  the  present,  any  further  remarks npon 
its  characters  and  relationships  are  unnecessary.  Its  principal  synonyms  are  given  in 
the  preceding  list.  The  relationships  of  the  other  North  American  specieti  will  be 
found  discussed  under  their  respective  heads. 

Larus  tridactylits  var.  kotzebui,  (Bp.)  Coues. 

(?)  Hissa  hrachtji'hyncha,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  103,  sp.  31. 

Bisfta  vivea,  Bkuch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  285,  sp.  36  (excl.  syn.).    Not  Larus  nireus,  Pall. 

Rissa  kotsebuiy  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,   1856,  226.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  771.-COUE8, 

Pr.  A.  N   S.  Phila.  1862,  305.— Cass.,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.  18G2,  325.— Elliot, 

B.  N.  A.  pi.  54. 
"  Bissa  hrevirostriSj  Brandt,"  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  855,  pariim,    Se<l  non  Brandtii,  qna 

species  sequens. 
Larus  iridactylus  var.  kotzebuiy  Coues,  Key,  1872,  314  (see  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18®, 

207,  foot-note).- Coues,  Elliot's  Prybilov  Islands,  1874,  App.  p.  — . 

DiAG.   Iii88w  tridacUjlce  simillimus  ;  nonnisi  halluce  magis  cxplicato  differU 
Hah. — The  North  Pacific,  American  and  Asiatic. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  describe  this  form,  because  ii  is  exactly  the  same  as  IS.  Iri* 
dactyla,  except  in  the  singular  character  given  in  the  diagnosis. 

I  have  now  a  great  number  ( f  specimens,  enabling  me  to  speak  confidently  of  tbebiid 
A  part  of  the  Kittiwakes  from  the  North  Pacific  are  not  distinguished  in  ang  waff 
from  the  common  North  Atlantic  bird.  Others  have  the  hind  toe  as  perfectly  fonned 
and  proportionally  as  large  as  it  is  in  any  species  of  Larus!  And  there  is  a ^radatioo 
up  to  this  feature. 

A  specimen  (No.  50197,  September,  1867,  Plover  Bay)  exhibits  the  extreme  of  this 
variation.  The  hallux  is  two- tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  bears  a  perfect  claw.  Infiict 
this  bird  is  not  "  Ilissa/^  but  LaruSj  in  respect  of  its  feet. 

It  is  certainly  a  singular  fact,  that  while  the  Atlantic  bird  is  not  known  to  vary  in 
this  respect,  the  race  inhabiting  the  North  Pacific  should  exhibit  the  ^nomaly. 

No  comparison  of  this  form  with  the  succeeding  species  is  required. 

Synonymy. — In  the  next  article  some  points  will  be  discussed  that  have  a  hearing  here 
also.  1  have  now  only  to  speak  of  the  ubove-cited  names.  B,  bradtyrhynchOi  Broch, 
1853,  is  to  me  doubtlul ;  I  scarcely  know  where  to  locate  it;  probably  it  comes  here, 
rather  than  under  the  next  head.  Bruch's  liissa  nivea  (of  1855)  must  fall  here,  beciose 
he  says  that  it  has  the  hind  toe  better  developed ;  whereas  it  is  his  other  species  wboeof 
he  says  "feet  coral-red"  (i.  e.  hrevirostris).  His  species  36  therefore  being  thus  A'ofaeW, 
he  is  wrong  in  adducing  "  brachyrhyncha  Gould"  as  a  synonym.  Still,  if  reference  to 
authors  is  allowed  to  override  description  as  an  index,  R,  nivea  Bruch  is  the  next  species. 
R.  kotzebui  Bonaparte  is  diaj^uosticated  much  as  above  ;  no  questions  have  ariseu  aboat 
it ;  Cassiu  and  I  have  used  it  in  precisely'  its  author's  acceptation.  The  ^^R.  brecirwtf}^ 
Brandt"  of  Lawrence  is  partly  this  species,  partly  the  succeeding,  as  evident  from hii 
brief  diagnosis  (**  hind  toe  better  iormeiV^ = kotzebui ;  *'feet  coral-red "=6r«?irot<ri»). 
But  R.  brcvirostris  Brandt  is  really  the  next  species.  I  rather  think  that  almost  all,  if 
not  all,  the  various  Rissa  synonyms  really  go  to  the  next  species,  and  that  Bonaparte 
alone,  in  his  R.  kotzebui,  has  exactly  hit  otf  the  bird  I  am  now  defining ;  at  any  rate  no 
desciiption  that  sx>eaks  of  red  or  yellow  legs — no  matter  what  is  said  of  the  hind  toe- 
can  co.'uo  here. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  views  I  printed  in  1862,  with  an  expressed  doubt  as  to 
their  entire  accuracy,  meet  with  confirmation  ;  the  only  modification  I  offer  is  not  be- 
lieving in  the  permanent  distinction  of  kotzebui  and  tridactyla,  examination  of  many 
specimens  having  shown  that  but  one  of  the  supposed  and  accredited  differences  has 
any  special  significance,  and  that  this  one  is  inconstiiut. 

LARUS  (RISSA)  BREVIROSTRIS,  (Braudt)  Coues. 

Red-legged  Kittiwake. 

{^)  Rissa  nivea,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  1849,  iii  (sed  non  Larus  niveus,  Pall.).— Bp.,  Compt. 
Kend.  xlii,  1856,  771.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  855  (descriptionem  LaH  hrockr 
rhynchi  Gouldii  transcripta  est). — Elijot,  Birds  N.  Am.  pi.  54. 

Larits  brachyrhynchus,  Gould,  Pr.  Z»oo\.  Hoc.  July,  1843,  106.— Gocld,  ZooL  Voy. 
Sulphur,  50,  pi.  34.    (^Sot  oi  B.\c\i«Jc^w>T\.^ 
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(1)Ris8a  bra4:hjrhijncha^  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853, 103. 

BiBsa  brachijrhyncha,  Bp.,  Coiisp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  226.— Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.  1862,  306. 

Rissa  breciro8iri8,  "  Brandt."— Brucu,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  285.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  865 

( j»ar/im).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Ti*.  Chic.  Acacl.  i,  1869,  305. 
Larus  hreviroHtHti,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  315 ;  Elliot'a  Prybilov  Islands  (biography,  &c.). 
{\)Laru4t  wameckii,  Comdb,  K.  M.  Z.  1860,  401. 

DiAG.  L.  albaSy  paUio  cinereo,  pngonio  extenore  et  apice  remigis  1*"*  nt^rw,  remigihus  2'*o, 
3tio^  ef  4^  nofd  apicali  dneredy  5*°  vittd  nigrd  H  apice  cinereo  ;  rostro  brevif  flavissimOy  pedi- 
bu8  ruhroflaris. 

Hah. — North  Pacific,  both  Asiatic  and  American. 

Sp.  CH.  AdulU  breeding  plumage. — (No.  24296,  Smithsonian  Mnseum ;  from  Kamt- 
sohatka ;  received  from  Mr.  Gould.)  Bill  very  short,  stont,  wide  at  the  base,  the  upper 
mandible  much  curved,  though  not  aitouuated  nor  very  acute.  Convexity  of  culmen 
very  great  toward  the  tip ;  the  culmen  beiuc,  from  the  nostrils  to  the  apex,  almost  the 
arc  of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  the  sympnyscal  eminence.  Outline  of  rami  of  under 
tnaudiblo  and  gonys  both  somewhat  concave ;  the  eminentia  symphysis  but  slightly 
developed.  Tarsus  very  shoi't,  hardly  more  than  two-thirds  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 
Wings  exceedingly  long,  reaching,  when  folded,  far  beyond  the  tail.  Tail  of  moderate 
leDigth ;  even. 

Bin  a  uniform  clear  light  straw-yellow,  with  no  tinge  of  olivaceous  (some  speci- 
oaens,  however,  are  thus  tinged).  Head  and  neck  all  round,  under  parts  and  tail,  pure 
«vhit«.  Mantle  deep  leaden  or  bluish-«fray,  much  darker  than  in  JR.  tridactyla  ;  the 
[M>lor  on  the  wings  extending  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  apices  of  the  secondaries, 
vvhich  terminal  half  inch  is  white.  Primaries :  the  first  has  its  shaft  and  outer  vane 
black,  but  has  on  its  inner  vane  a  space  of  dull  gray  {not  white),  which  at  the  base  of 
the  feather  occupies  nearly  all  the  vane,  but  gradually  grows  narrower  until  it  ends  by 
A  -well-defined  rounded  termination  half  as  broad  as  the  vane  itself,  about  2-^  inches 
from  the  tip  of  the  feather,  these  2^  inches  being  black,  like  the  outer  vane.  Second: 
The  oater  vane  is  of  the  same  leaden  gray  as  tne  back,  to  within  4  inches  of  the  tip; 
the  inner  vane  is  of  a  rather  lighter  sh^e  of  the  same  color,  to  within  3  inches  of  the 
tip,  the  gray  ending  abruptly,  being  in  fact  almost  truncated.  Third :  Like  the  second, 
bat  the  gray  extends  further,  leaving  only  a  space  of  2  inches  black  ;  and  the  tip  has 
also  a  minut^i  apical  gray  spot.  Fourth :  Wholly  bluish -gray  to  within  H  inches  of  the 
tip,  which  has  a  larger  gray  apical  spot  than  has  the  third,  so  that  the  black  is  less 
than  li  inches  long.  Fifth  :  The  gray  extends  so  far  that  it  is  separat^id  from  the  well- 
defiued  whit-e  apical  spot  by  a  band  of  black  less  than  1^  inch  wide.  Sixth :  Gray« 
fading  into  white  at  the  tip,  and  with  the  black  reduced  to  a  small  snbapical  spot  on 
one  or  both  webs ;  other  primaries  like  the  sixth,  minus  the  black  spot.  (This  *'  gray  '* 
of  the  primaries  is  the  color  of  the  mantle.)  Legs  and  feet  in  the  dried  specimen  clear 
straw-yellow  (in  life  coral-red,  especially  the  toes  and  webs;  the  tarsi  themselves  not 
qaite  so  bright).    Claws  black. 

Dimensions. — Bill,  along  culmen,  1.20  inches ;  along  rictus,  about  1.70 ;  from  nostril  t;> 
tip,  0.60;  depth  at  base,  0.50 ;  width,  0.42  ;  depth  at  symphy seal  eminence,  0.42;  wing, 
13 ;  tail,  about  5 ;  tarsus,  1.25 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  nearly  2 ;  length  of  the  whole 
bird,  apparently  about  14  inches. 

In  the  above  specimen  the  feet  are  plain  yellow  ;  in  one  more  recently  obtained  (No. 
546U5,  St.  George's  Island,  August  15,  1808 — W.  H.  Dall)  the  toes  and  webs  are  coral, 
almost  vermilion  red;  the  tarsi  nearly  yellow,  but  apparently  already  faded  some- 
what. This  bird  agrees  minutely  with  GonhVs  typical  specimen  ;  the  bill,  however,  is 
a  little  more  attenuated  toward  the  tip,  with  less  convexity  of  the  culmen,  and  is 
clondcd  with  olivaceous.  It  appeal's  to  be  perfectly  mature.  I  have  siuce  examined 
scores  of  specimens  from  the  Prybilov  Islands — they  are  all  alike  red-legged. 

I  know  of  no  species  that  resembles  this  one  so  intimately  that  detailed  comparison 
is  required  for  the  separation  of  the  present.  The  species  is  in  fact  one  of  the  more 
strongly  marked  of  the  subfamily :  The  shape  and  color  of  the  bill ;  the  relative  pro- 
portions and  color  of  the  feet ;  the  dark  mantle  and  peculiar  pictura  of  the  primaries, 
stamp  it  with  an  individuality  not  easily  overlooked  or  misunderstood. 

Young  birds  I  have  not  seen  ;  but  I  presume  that  the  changes  of  plumage  will  be 
found  correspondent  with  those  of  R.  tridactyla.  The  bill  may  be  black,  very  likely ; 
there  may  be  a  bar  of  black  on  the  wings,  and  another  across  the  back  of  the  neck ; 
but  this,  it  must  be  cautioned,  is  merely  supposititious  on  my  part.  Of  the  color  of  the 
feet  of  the  young  I  prefer  not  to  conjecture. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  hind  toe  of  Pacific  Rissas  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me 
to  add  my  testimony  in  respect  of  this  species  in  this  particular.  The  hallux  of  7^ 
brevirostris  is  not  appreciably  larger  than  that  of  tndactyla  ;  it  bears  a  minute,  abortive 
black  claw — a  mere  speck  of  corneous,  as  distinguished  from  cuticular,  tissue.  1  should, 
not  on  this  acconnt,  say  that  the  hind  toe  was  better  developed  than  in  R.  tridactyla  ; 
bnt  some  anthers  may  have  done  so,  thus  further  entangling  the  Rissa  question  ;  for  it 
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is  to  snch  a  condition  of  tlie  hallux  as  I  have  described  under  /?.  kotzebui  thatsnch 
expression  properly'  applies. 

fiynonymy. — 1  might  discourse  at  great  length  on  this  subject,  but  it  vonld  ecaroelr 
be  profitable  ;  and  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  more  definite  among  the  many 
things  that  might  be  said.  In  the  first  place,  I  throw  Larus  wveus  Pallas  entirely  out 
of  the  present  consideration  (see  elsewhere  in  this  memqir,  and  also  my  discuwioD  of 
the  point  in  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.  1862,  p.  307).  Nevertheless  other  writers  have  come  to 
difierent  conclusions,  and  taking  up  the  name,  give  us  Biwa  nivea  for  the  bird,aasboini 
in  the  above  synonyniy.  But  Bruch's  liissa  nivea  of  1855  is,  I  take  it,  from  his  descrip- 
tion, rather  B.  kotzebui  than  this  sjiecics.  Bisaa  hrevirostris  of  Brandt  (whose  origiiul 
notice  I  have  nut  si'en)  is,  by  both  Bruch  and  Bonaparte,  located  hero ;  I  presaiue  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  on  this  score.  Bruch's  brerirostris  is  certainly  thisBpecio. 
Lawrence's  brcvirostrin  is  mixed;  his  expression,  feet  " coral-red,"  brings  it  here ;  the 
rest  of  his  brief  diagnosis  carries  it  elsewhere ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  be  meant  ilak 
8i>ecies  rather  than  kotzebui. 

This  is  Larus  brachyrhynckns  Gould,  above  quoted,  just  as  deecrilied  and  figured  hj 
him.  It  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Larus  brachyrhynchutt  Richardson,  viiicD 
is  simply  the  American  form  of  canus. 

Some  authors  have  here  located  Larus  citrirostriSj  Schimper  (see,  however,  BuMVUy 
J.  f.  O.  1866,  73). 

&i(hg€nv8  Pagophila,  Kanp. 

<  Gavia,  Bod-:,  Isis,  1822,  5iVX 

=  Pagophila,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  69. 

=  CetottparucteSf  Macgillivkay,  Man.  Br.  Orn.  ii,  1842,251  (by  err.  Cafo&paraete$f  Geat). 

Gkx.  char.  Bill  very  short,  mnch  less  than  the  head,  about  equal  to  the  gicttlf 
abbreviated  tarsus,  very  stout,  but  little  compressed.  Nasal  sinus  deep,  the  noitiik 
placed  far  forward.  Legs  and  feet  very  short  and  stout,  the  scales  of  the  tarsoBad 
toes  large  and  rough.  Tibia  feathered  to  near  the  joint;  tarsus  about  equal  to tbe 
middle  toe  without  the  claw;  claws  all  large,  stout,  and  much  cur\'ed.  luterdigitil 
webs  narrow  and  deeply  incised.  Wings  very  long,  the  primaries  more  or  leas  falcate 
and  attenuated.    Size  motlerate  ;  general  form  stout ;  color  entirely  whit«. 

Patjophila  difters  from  other  Lariuw  in  its  short,  stout,  obtuse  bill ;  much  abbreviated, 
very  st(»ut  and  roughened  tarsus  and  toes ;  feathered  tibia,  deeply  excised  webs,  At: 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  better-marked  subgenera  of  the  subfamily.  The  habidt^ 
the  species  composing  the  genus  also  difier  notably  from  those  of  other  GoUi,* 
attested  by  all  observers. 

Cetosparactes  of  Macgillivray  (1842),  based  upon  the  Larus  eburneus,  is  antedated br 
Payophila  of  Kaup  (1829)  with  the  same  type.  Garia,  applied  by  Boie  to  this|i;m9k 
was  lii'st  used  by  &ia>hring  in  a  difierent  connection. 

LARUS  (PAGOPHILA)  EBURNEUS,  Gui. 

Ivory  Gull. 

Larus  eburnvusj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 596.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 816.— TEMiL,litt 
1815,  498 ;  ii,  1820,  769.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  1818, 494  ;  Fn.  Fran^.  185W,«L- 
NiLSS.,  Orn.  Suec.  ii,  1823,  171.— Stkph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  195.--Lk88^  Tr. Oil. 
18:U,  618.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  No.  297.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  301.— ,Jen.,  Mm.  I» 


J.  f.  O.  1865,  384. 

Cetosparactts  cburucuSf  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  252 ;  Hist.  Br.  B.  v, , . 

Larus  albus,  Scilkff.,  Mus.  Orn.  1779,  (m,  ]>1.  42. 

Larus  caudidusj  Fabii.,  Fn.  Groenl.  1780.— Flkm.,  Br.  An.  142. 

Larus  iiivcus.  Mart.,  Spitzb.  77,  pi.  4,  f.  A.  (nee  auct.). 

Garia  mmi,  Bkeiim,  V.  D.  1831,  766,  pi.  .'^B,  f.  1. 

PafjophUa  nivcay  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1H56,  230 ;  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  771. 

Lams  hrachytarsusj  HoLii.,  Fn.  Grotnil.  1846,  52. 

Pagophila  brachytarsus,  Biiucu,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  287.— Lawk.,  B.  N.  A.  1858  ffi6.-0)CBi 

Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  186*i,  300.  ' 
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DiACi.   L.  corpore  toio  alio,  rhachidibus  remigum  flaviSy  pedibus  nigrisj  rostro  riresccute-flavo. 
Hob. — Arctic  seas,  coniiug  southward  in  winter. 

Adult,  breeding  plumage. — Culmeu  straight  to  the  nostrils,  then  rej^nlarly  convex ; 
coniDiissure  gently  curved  to  the  tip,  where  it  is  considerably  decurved ;  gouys  straight 
to  near  the  angle,  which  Is  well  denned,  the  outline  from  angle  to  tip  i>erlectiy  straiglit. 
leathers  ^^tending  between  the  rami  nearly  to  the  angle.  Wiu^s  loug  and  pointed, 
i^clNng  beyond  the  tail ;  primaries  gradually  attenuated  to  the  tip. 

Entirely  pure  white,  the  shafts  of  the  primaries  straw-yellow.  Bill  dusky  greenish, 
yellow  at  tip  and  along  tb^  cutting  edges.    Legs'and  feet  black. 

Young, — Front,  clnn,  and'sldes  of  the  nead,  grayish  dusky ;  the  upper  i)art  of  the  neck, 
lU  roond,  irregularly  8|)<ftted  with  the  same.  Scapulars,  and  upper  aud  under  wiug- 
^oyerts,  spotted  with  brownish-black,  the  spots  most  numerous  along  the  lesser  coverts. 
np8  of  the  primaries  and  tail  feathers  with  a  dusky  spot.  Otherwise  as  in  the 
>receding. 

•  IHmetis'wni*. — Length,  19.50 ;  wing,  IXQTy ;  bill  above,  1.40 ;  along  gape,  2.10 ;  height  at 
lOBtrils,  0.45;  tarsus,  about  1.45:  middle  toe. and  claw,  1.75. 

The  bill  of  this  species,  in  live  specimens  before  me,  varies  greatly  in  size.  The  dif- 
ereuce  in  shape  is  also  quite  notable.  But  it  is  in  the  tarsus  that  the  greatest  variations 
ire  found.  The  shortest  tarsus  before  me  measures  but  l.^iK).  This  would  nearly  do  for 
he  Larus  brctc^^^ar^us  of  Holboll,  but  the  other  characters  do  nut  correspond  with  those 
^Lyen  by  that  author.  This  specimen  is  from  Mr.  Audubon's  collection,  and  corresponds 
ninutely  with  his  plate. 

The  present  being  a  bird  of  such  marked  character,  there  are  no  questions  of  doubt- 
ul  synonymy  which  here  need  special  mention.  The  quotations  *'  albm  Scha^fter,  1799," 
iDd  ctindidus  Fabricius,  as  well  as  nireim  Martens,  are  all  undoubtedly  referable  to  the 
ireseut  species.  The  other  synon>'ms  of  the  species  arise  chieiiy  from  the  various-  gen- 
\tA  to  which  the  bird  has  been  referred.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  supposed 
'  £.  hrachyUirsuH  "  is  the  same  bird  ;  the  description  gives  no  tangible  characters. 

Subgenus  Chrcecocepiialus,  Eyton. 

=  Xemn,  Boie,  Isis,  182*2,  563,  nee  Lkacii. 

>  Oavia,  KAur,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  99  (L.  ridibundus),  nee  MOhr. 
^ Ichthyaiitus,  Kaup,  oj).  cit,  99  (X.  ichthfwtus,  Pall.). 

>  Hydrocoloiua,  Kaitp,  op.  cit.  99  (L.  miuuius,  Pall.). 

'zzVkrokocephafuSy  Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  18:56,  53  (L.  capistraiuSy  Tbmm.).— Lawk.,  B.  N.  A. 

185«,  850.— CoUES,  Pr.  Phi  la.  Acad.  1862,  309. 
<  Gaviu,  Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii^  1842,  239,  nee  MOhk. 

>  Jfricilla,  Bp.,  1854  (A.  cattsbcn,  Bp.). 

>  Melagnriay  Bp.,  1854  (L.  franklini). 

>  CirrhocephahiSj  BuucH,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  288  {L.  drrhocephaluSy  ViEiLL.). 
=  Chracocephalm,  Strickl.— CouES. 

=  Chroocephalus,  ScL.  &,  Salv. 

CiLiK.  Form  as  in  Larus  proper,  but  general  organization  less  robust  (with  some 
txceptions)  and  the  bill  usually  weaker,  slenderer  and  more  acute,  and  less  hooked. 
lead  enveloped  in  a  hood  in  the  breeding  season,  and  white  of  under  parts  then  usually 
osv-tiuted.    Tail  square,  or  nearly  so. 

There  are  no  marked  peculiarities  in  form  of  this  group,  the  pattern  of  coloration 
teioff  mainly  its  basis.  The  species  average  smaller  than  those  of  Larus  proper,  though 
he  C*.  ichthyaefua  is  among  the  largest  of  the  subfamilv.  The  grou])  approximates  to 
Zema  and  lltwdoHteihia  in  nearly  all  respects,  but  the  tail  is  neither  forked  nor  cuneate. 
ts  subdivision,  as  indicated  in  the  abovt;  synonymy,  is  entirely  unnK^uired. 

There  are  but  three  established  North  American  species;  the  C.  cui-ullatua  proving  to 
te  the  same  as  ('.  fravklhiij  while  C  mbnitus  is  not  proven  to  inhabit  this  countiy. 
lieee  species  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

AnahjHis  of  uptcies. 

m 

.  Tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 

1.  Bill  reddish,  feet  the  same atricilla, 

.  Tarsus  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 

2.  Bill  reddish,  feet  the  same fkaxkijxl 

3.  Bil  1  black,  feet  red  or  yellow pniL<vi>ELi'inA. 

.  Xarsns  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  without  claw. 

4.  Wings  underneath,  dark  plumbeous MixuTfS. 
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LARU8  (CHRCECOCEPHALUS)  ATRICILLA,  LioD. 

Langhlng  Gull. 

Laru8  airicilla,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  225  (X.  major,  Gates.,  i,  89,  but  also  inclndee 
the  European  species). — Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1820,  779. — Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii, 
1825,  205.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 142.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 359.— Nltt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 
291.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  273.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  ia38, 118,  pi.  314;  Syn.  1839, 
324 ;  B.  Am.  vli,  1844,  136,  pi.  443.— Keys.  &  Bias.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 96.-GIB., 

B.  L.  I.  1844,  358.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  — ,  .— Schl.,  Re\r.  Crit 

1844,  127.— Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  654.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1856,  221 
(Massachusetts).- TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  38.— Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  323.-SCHL, 
Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  iari,  p.  44.— Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1864,  2:^4.— Taylor,  Ibis, 
18C4,  172  (Porto  Rico).— Sund.,  Ofv.  K.  Vet.  Ak.  1869,  590  (St.  Bartholoniew).- 
SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1871,  576.— Harting,  Br.  B.  1872,  175.— Coces,  Key, 
1872,  315.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  391  (Illinois). 

Xenia  atHciUa,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822, 56:3.— Bp..  List,  1838, 62.— Cab.,  Schonib.  Guiana,  iii,  761. 

Gama  ainciUa,  Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  240.— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  378. 

Chroicoccphalus  atricillaj  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  ia')8,  850.— SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  223  (Belize).- 
Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  372  (St.  Thomas).- Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859, 134  (Ba- 
hanias).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  268. — CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths. 
Rep.  1861,  418  (Washington,  D.  C.).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  186^,  310.-SCL, 
P.  Z.  S.  1864,  179  (Mexico).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1864,  104  (Sombrero) ;  viii, 
18G6,  299  (New  York).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 131  (Maine). -Verb., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 160  (Maine).— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864, 90  (Massachusetts  "in 
winter;"  an  error).- Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  307  (New  England,  "winters;" 
error).— CouES,  Ibis,  1864,  388  (Central  America,  both  coasts).— CoUES,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866, 99(Colorado River).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 44 (Texas).— Gundl, 
Rep.  Fis.  Nat.  i,  391  (Cuba).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  186H,  126  (South  Caio- 
linji).— Coues.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 40  (North  Carolina).— Hatch,  Bull. Minn. 
Acad,  i,  1874,  67  (? Minnesota). 

Lartts  ridihuitdiiSy  Wii-S.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  89,  pi.  74. — Leot.,  Ois.  Trin.  532. 

** Lai'us  plumbicepsy  Brehm,  Lehrb.  722."    {Gray,) 

AiriciUa  cafesbai,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  771.— Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  185.5,  287. 

AtrivUla  microp1eru8j  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  287. 

AirUMln  minor  et  macropieray  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  771. 

DiAG.    L.  tamo  medium  digitum  superanttf  rostro  nigreacent^-rubro  apice  acuminalo,  rmgi- 
bus  uiffviSj  albo-terminatis, 

Uab. — Tropical  and  temperate  America.  In  the  United  States  north  on  the  Atlantic 
in  summer  to  Maine ;  in  the  interior  to  Ohio ;  on  the  Pacific  to  California.  Central 
America,  both  coasts,  and  various  West  Indies.  In  South  America  to  the  Lower  Ama- 
zon.   Casual  in  Europe. 

Bill  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw,  shorter  than  the  tarsus  or  head,  moderatei) 
compresseil,  rather  stout  for  this  genus.  Culmen  and  commissure  both  decurvedattbe 
end,  the  latter  somewhat  sinuate  at  the  base.  Gonys  considerably  concave  in  front  of 
the  angle,  somewhat  so  between  the  angle  and  tip  ;  although  the  angle  is  well  defined, 
the  tip  of  the  bill  is  so  decurved  that  a  chord  from  tip  to  base  does  not  touch  it.  Hid* 
die  toe  barely  three-fourths  the  tarsus. 

Adult  in  summer. — Bill  deep  carmino  ;  legs  and  feet  brownish-red.  Hood  deep  plop- 
beous  grayish-black,  extending  further  on  the  throat  than  on  the  nape.  Eyelids  white 
posteriorly.  Neck  all  round,  rump,  tail,  broad  tips  of  secondaries  and  tertials,  and 
whole  under  parts,  white,  the  latter  with  a  rosy  tinge.  Mantle  grayish-plambcooa. 
Outer  six  primaries  black,  their  extreme  tips  white;  their  bases  tor  a  very  shOTt  d»- 
tance  on  the  tirst,  and  only  in  the  inner  web,  and  for  a  BUCcessiTely  increasing  distance 
on  both  webs  of  the  others,  are  of  the  color  of  the  back. 

Adult  in  winter.— VndeT  parts  simply  white-,  not  rosy ;  hood  lost,  the  head  \Jtmg 
white,  inttrmixed  with  blackish.  Bill  and  feet  more  dull  in  color.  Otherwise  as  in 
summer. 

/TOnja/urc— Bill  and  feet  brownish-black,  tinned  with  red.  Plumbeous  of  the  nppr 
parts  more  or  less  mixed  with  irregular  patches  of  light  la^rayish-brown.  Primanes 
wholly  deep  brownish-black,  fading  at  the  tip.  Secondaries  brownish-black  on  the 
outer  web.  Tail  feathers  more  or  less  tinged  with  plumbeous,  and  with  a  broad  tenn- 
iual  baud  of  brownish-black,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  feathers  white.  Upper  tail- 
coverts  white.  . 

Young-of-the-ycar. — Entire  upper  parts,  and  neck  all  round,  light  brownish-gray ;  tw 

feathers  tipped  with  grayish  or  rufous  white,  broadly  on  the  scapulars  and  tertials,*tne 

blue  of  the  adults  appearing  on  the  wing-coverts."  Eyelids  whitish;  a  dusky  B|»oe 

about  tlfe  eve.    Forehead,  throat,  and  MwScii  "^\«tft,  dull  whitish,  more  or  less  clouded 
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with  gray,  especially  on  the  breast,  where  this  is  the  prevailiDg  color.  Wings  aod  tail 
as  iu  the  preceding. 

Dtniefmons. — Length,  16.50  inches ;  wing,  13  ;  tail,  about  5 ;  bill  above,  1.75 ;  along 
gape,  2.25 ;  height  at  nostril,  0.45  ;  tarsus.  2 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.50. 

This  is  the  largest  species  of  the  group  inhabiting  North  America,  and  one  not  easily 
confounded  with  any  other.  The  bill  is  large  auu  stout  for  a  Chroccocephalu^^  but  the 
tij)  is  attenuated  and  much  decurved,  the  convexity  of  the  culmen  regular  and  grad- 
ual. The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  form  lies  in  the  proportions  of  the  tursus  and 
toes,  the  former  being  fully  a  fourth  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  The  hood  is 
lighter  than  that  of  the  other  North  American  species  of  the  genus.  The  rosy  of  the 
under  parts  is  retained  in  greater  or  less  degree  until  the  autumnal  moult  is  accom- 
plished (September  to  October). 

Bonaparte  and  Brtich  recognize  a  genus  AtriciUa  upon  the  proportions  of  tarsus  and 
toes,  with  the  A,  caieahwif  Bonaparte,  as  type.  In  this  genus  are  comprised,  according 
to  Bonaparte  (Comptes  Rendus,  1856,  xlii,  p.  771),  three  species,  viz  :  the  type  and  com- 
mon species  of  North  America,  and  two  others — one,  AtriciUa  macroptera^  Bonaparte 
(with  aiiranus  and  megalopieru8  of  Bruch  as  synonyms),  w^ich  is  larger  than  the  type ; 
and  the  other,  AtriciUa  jjitnor,  Bonaparte  (with  micropterus,  Bruch,  and  {'!)poliocephaluSt 
Temni.,  as  synonyms),  which  differs  in  its  smaller  size.  Whether  these  two  "npecies" 
be  anything  more  than  races,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  I  have  seen  undoubted  speci- 
mens of  Chracocephalus  atriciUa  as  much  larger  and  as  much  smaller  than  the  average, 
as  are  these  supposed  species  of  Bonaparte^s  and  Bruch*s.  A  difference  of  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  the  wing  of  a  bird  as  large  as  the  present,  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  dis- 
crepancy.   Soutlieru  birds  will,  I  think,  be  found  usually  smallest. 

An  immature  ChrcecocephaluSf  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico,  differs  from  the  usual 
type  of  atriciUa  in  being  decidedly  smaller,  with  somewhat  unusual  proportions  of  the 
tarsi  and  toes.  The  latter  are  nearly  as  long  as  those  of  an  average  alriciUaf  while 
the  tarsus  is  disproportionately  shorter.  The  bird  being  so  young,  it  is  diilicult  to 
say  what  the  markings  of  the  adult  would  have  been ;  but  in  these  features  just 
detailed  there  is  an  approach  to  frankUni. 

This  species  was  erroneously  referred  by  Wilson  to  the  ridibundua  of  Europe.    Bona- 

Earte,  in  taking  the  specific  name  for  the  genus,  dedicated  the  species  to  Catesby,  who 
ad  described  it  under  the  name  of  Lams  major.  According  to  Bruch,  the  L.  poUocephalua 
of  Temminck  appears  to  be  the  same  bird.  The  other  synonyms  I  quote  refer  to  larger 
and  smaller  races,  which,  however,  I  do  not  think  to  be  constant,  nor  yet  to  mark  dis- 
tinct geographical  areas,  although  as  a  general  rule  southern  birds  may  be  found 
smaller. 

This  species  is  giveu  by  Dr.  Hatch  ainong  the  birds  of  Minnesota,  bnt 
the  observation  may  perhaps  require  couErmation.  It  is  essentially  a 
soathern  species,  and  more  particularly  one  of  the  Gulf  and  South  A^ 
lantic  States,  though  its  summer  range  extends  to  New  England.  On 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  therefore  an  intermediate  point, 
it  is,  according  to  ray  observations,  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  a  migrant.  It 
appears  early  in  April,  and  remains  through  the  greater  part  of  May ; 
in  fact  I  have  seen  some  so  late  in  the  si)ring  that  I  thought  they  could 
not  proceed  very  far  to  breed  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  nest  south 
of  the  Middle  Districts.  It  returns  in  September,  and  thousands  spend 
this  month  and  the  next  on  the  coast,  retiring  further  south  at  the  ap- 
proach of  real  cold  weather,  though  a  few  linger  in  November.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  a  tiock  I  have  seen  rise  on  wing  simultaneously 
from  a  sand-bar,  where  they  had  been  resting,  must  have  contained  a 
thoaaaud  individuals.  These  were  mostly  gray  young  birds.  Some  old 
ones,  shot  in  September,  were  then  moulting,  and  still  showed  traces  of 
the  rosy  on  the  under  plumage.  This  species  is  among  our  more  espec- 
ially maritime  ones,  and  does  not  often  go  inland  beyond  tide- water ; 
but  there  are  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  While  at  Fort  Win- 
gate,  New  Mexico,  iu  June,  1  was  shown  a  specimen  captured  there, 
many  miles  from  the  nearest  water  of  consequence.  This  w- as  evidently 
a  stray  bird  in  that  particular  locality ;  but  its  occurrence  shows  that  it 
must  have  come  up  the  Bio  Grande.  I  think  that  I  also  saw  it  on  the 
Colorado,  but  cannot  be  sure,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  observation. 
None  of  the  naturalists  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  surveys  mention  it  as  a 
bird  of  the  Pacific  slope  or  coast ;  and  until  quite  recently  it  was  sup- 
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l)OMie<l  not  to  Inhabit  that  side  of  the  continent.  The  contrary,  however, 
was  proven  by  Mr.  Xantns,  as  1  satislied  myself  by  examinatiou  of  sihm;- 
iinens  in  his  colkn^tions  irom  the  California  coast.  In  the  general  iute- 
rior  of  the  United  States  the  bird  may  be  said  to  be  still  almost 
unknown. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  birds  of  the  genus  ChracoceplMlm  is  the 
dark  colored  hood  that  ornaments  both  sexes  at  times  ^  this  envelopes 
the  head  aud  descends  some  distance  on  the  nape  or  throat ;  it  is  nsnally 
relieved  by  some  white  sjmts  about  the  eyes.  It  is  assumed  with  the 
vernal  moult,  worn  all  summer,  and  then  lost  with  the  autumnal  change, 
the  only  winter  traces  being  a  few  dark  feathers  scattered  over  the  heil, 
or  gathered  in  a  patch  over  the  nape  and  ear-coverts.  Another  change 
heightens  the  beauty  of  the  birds  when  they  are  to  be  decked  for  their 
nuptials  in  full  attire;  they  gain  a  rich  rosy  tint  over  all  the  white  plum- 
age of  the  under  part;  then  few  birds  are  of  more  delicate  hues  than 
these.  ^Nature  blushes,  filling  the  bird's  breast  with  amorous  imagery, 
till  the  feathers  catch  a  glow  and  reflect  the  blush.  Burning  with  in- 
ward fire,  the  whole  frame  thrills  with  the  enthusiasm  of  sexual  vigor. 
The  dark  glittering  eye  is  encircled  with  a  fiery  ring;  now  it  flashes d^ 
fiance  at  a  rival ;  now  tenderly  melts  at  sight  of  his  mate,  soon  to  be 
sacrificed  to  masculine  zeal.  The  breath  of  desire  seems  to  ihflueoee 
the  mouth  till  it  shares  the  carmine  hue  that  tinges  other  parts.  The 
birds  speed  on  high  with  vigorous  pinion,  making  haste  to  the  wedding 
with  joyful  cries  till  the  shores  resound.  But  such  ardor  is  too  eonsum* 
mg  to  last ;  with  the  touch  of  a  moment,  the  life-current  flies  like  an 
electric  shock,  lighting  a  fire  in  another  organism,  only  to  be  subdaedin 
the  travail  of  maternity.  Not  only  once,  but  often,  till  the  tide  ^he 
that  at  its  flood  transfigured  the  bird.  Its  force  all  spent,  the  change 
conies ;  the  red  mouth  pales  again ;  the  glowing  plumage  fades  to  white: 
tlie  bird  is  but  the  shadow  of  his  Ibrnier  self,  dull  colored,  ragged,  witt 
out  ambition  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  a  gluttonous  appetite.  He  loit- 
ers southward,  recruiting  an  enervated  frame  with  plenteous  fare  in  this 
season  of  idleness,  till  the  warm  rays  of  another  spring  restore  hira. 

Audubon  mentions  some  interesting  facts  that  show  the  dependence 
of  the  plumage  upon  the  sexual  condition.  "At  the  approach  of  the 
breeding  season,  or,  as  I  like  to  term  it,  the  love  season,"  he  says,  **thu; 
species  becomes  first  hooded,  and  the  white  feathers  of  its  breast,  and 
those  of  the  under  surface  of  its  wings,  assume  a  rich  blush  of  roseate 
tint.  If  the  biitls  procured  at  that  time  are  several  years  old,  and  per- 
fect in  their  powers  of  reproduction,  their  primary  quills  show  Httleor 
no  white  at  their  extremities,  and  their  hood  descends  about  three  qoar- 
ters  of  an  inch  lower  on  the  throat  than  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head, 
provided  the  bird  be  a  male.  But  should  they  be  barren  birds,  ihekooi 
Will  be  wanting^  that  poiiion  of  their  plumage  remaining  as  during  win 
ter ;  and  although  the  primaries  will  be  black,  or  nearly  so,  each  one  of 
them  will  be  broadly  tipped,  or  marked  at  the  end,  with  a  white  spot, 
which  in  some  instances  will  be  found  to  be  half  an  inch  in  size;  f6t 
the  tail  of  these  birds,  as  if  to  prove  that  they  are  adults,  is  as  powy 
white  to  it*^  extreme  tip  as  in  those  that  are  breeding;  but  neither  the 
breast  nor  the  under  wing  coverts  will  exhibit  the  rosy  tint  of  oucinfte 
full  perfection  of  its  |)owers."  Upon  the  same  subject  Audubon  contin- 
ues with  an  observation  in  which  he  is  alone,  so  far  as  I  know:  "Pw- 
viously  to  my  visit  to  that  interesting  peninsula  [Florida]  I  had  not 
unfre<iuently  noticed  indications  of  strong  amatory  propensities  in  set- 
em/  sj)ecies  of  Gulls,  but  never  to  the  extent  exhibited  by  the  present 
i^pecies,  many  of  wliich  1  ftav:  co\>\\Vi\XA\i^m  Wivb  Vi\Uer  part  of  autumn. 
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and  in  winter,  fully  three  months  before  the  usual  time  of  depositing 
their  eggs  in  that  country.  •  ♦  •  On  some  such  occasions,  when  I 
was  at  St.  Augustine,  in  the  month  of  December,  I  have  observed  four 
or  five  males  of  the  present  species  paying  their  addresses  to  one  female, 
who  received  their  courtesies  with  evident  welcome.  Yet  the  i'emales 
in  the  country  did  not  deposit  until  the  20th  day  of  April.-'  These  facts 
are  curious.  That  males  should  in  and  out  of  season  attempt  to  prevail 
with  the  opposite  sex  is  not  at  all  singular ;  but  that  the  females  should 
accept  attentions  so  offered,  at  a  time,  too,  when  there  was  no  chance  of 
profiting  by  their  misdeeds,  in  the  substantial  matter  of  eggs,  is  unusual, 
to  say  the  least.  As  is  well  known,  birds  are  among  the  most  truly  pe- 
riodic of  animals  as  to  their  reproductive  functions,  having  neither 
appetite  nor  potency  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

From  personal  observation,  I  only  know  of  this  bird  breeding  north 
of  the  Carolinas ;  but  it  is  said  to  breed  from  Texas  to  Massachusetts. 
Its  Pacific  breeding  grounds,  if  there  are  any,  have  not  been  brought  to 
light.  Its  nesting  is  a  simple  process ;  it  builds  upon  the  ground,  near 
the  sea,  generally  gathering  for  this  pur[>ose  into  large  communities. 
The  nests,  of  which  there  may  be  many  close  together,  are  formed  with 
little  art,  being  mere  hollowed  heaps  of  sea-weed,  eel-grass,  or  other 
vegetjible  substances,  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  thrice  as  wide.  The 
Bggs  are  mostly  three  in  number,  never  more,  and  occasionally  only 
two.  Their  ground  color  is  some  sliade  of  olive,  ranging  from  dull  gray- 
ish to  deeper  greenish ;  this  is  thickly  marked  all  over  with  spots  and 
splashes  of  brown,  blackish,  dull  reddish,  and  pale  purplish;  but  some- 
times the  markings  are  mostly  collected  in  an  irregular  band  about  the 
larger  end  of  the  Qgg. 

One  noticeable  habit  of  this  bird  is  its  incessant  persecution  of  the 
Pelicans^  to  obtain  food  that  may  drop  from  the  capacious  pouch  of 
these  forced  [uirveyors.  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the 
WTiite  headed  Gull  of  California  {Blaslpn^  heermanni),  which  makes  a 
l>U8iness  of  harassing  the  Brown  Pelicans.  Both  these  Gulls  are  as 
truly  "  parasitic"  as  the  Jaegers  themselves. 

LARUS  (CHRCECOCEPHALUS)  FRANKLINI,  Rich. 

Franklin's  Rosy  Gnll. 

*Laru8  airicilUiy  Franklin." 

Iaru9  franklinl,  Rich  ,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  424,  pi.  71.— Aud.,  Ofd.  Biog.  v,  1839,  324  (not 

figured j;  Syn.  1839,  325;  B.  Am.  vii,  1H44,  145.— Scm..,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863, 

LaHy  p.  36.— SuND.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Akad.  1860.  590  (St.  Bartholomew).— Newt.,  P. 

Z.  S.  1871,  57,  pi.  4,  f.  4  (Manitoba ;  breeding,  with  description  of  egg).— ScL. 

&  Salv.,  p.  Z.  8.  1871,  577.— OoUKS,  Key,  1872,  316.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y. 

X,  1874,  39  (Illinois). 
tema  franklini,  Br.,  List,  1838,  62. 
^hrcecocephaluB  franklini,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  289.— Lawk.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58,  851.— Havd.. 

Rep.  1862, 176.— Coves,  Pr.  Ph.  Ac.  1862, 310.— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873, 12  (Kansas). 
vovia  {Melagavla)  franklini,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  771. 
rama  franklxni,  Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  371. 
*arus  pipixcan,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  515  {fide  SaWin). 

*aruB  cucuUatu8,  Light.,  Komencl.  98  {desci\  nulla) ;  see  JBuis^  J.  f.  0. 1865,  371. 
■hroicocephalus  cucuUatuv,  Bkuch,  J.  f.  0. 1855, 290.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 851.— Coui-:.h, 

Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  309— Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  388  (Chiapam).— Salv.,  Ibis, 

1866, 198. 
dtnin  cinereo-caudatitSj  J^niL.  &  Landb.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1861,  293. 
r)  Ckracocephalus  kiltlitzii,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  104. 
i)  Chrcecocephalus  suhulirostrUj  Bp.  ;  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1853,  pi.  3,  f.  44.    (Schlcgel.)    (Cf. 

Bla8.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  371.) 
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DiAG.  L.  rostro  rubro,  cucvUo  schiataceo-nigrOy  palUo  griseo-ccpruleOy  cmudd  perlaed,  rmi- 
gibus  pi'imis  sex  nigro-cincUs  lat^  aWo-ierminatiSj  rhachidibus  albi8,  pogonio  extemo  primi 
nigro  nisi  in  apicem.    Long.  tot.  14.00  poll.  ;  al.  11.25;  tare.  1.60. 

Hah. — North  America  to  high  latitudes,  hut  only  in  the  interior  (observed  on  neither 
coast).    Mexico.    Part  of  the  West  Indies.    Central  and  Soath  America  to  Chili. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.  — 4897^  Nebraska. 
Later  Expeditions. — 58981,  Upper  Missonri. 

Adult,  breeding  plumage.— hiW  rather  slender,  attenuated  and  a  little  decorved  at  the 
tip,  which  is  acute  :  outline  of  hoth  r.nmi  and  gonys  concave.  Bill  shorter  than  head; 
tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw.  Bill  red  (carmine,  lake,  or  vermilioo),  croeeed 
with  black  near  the  end.  Legs  dusky  reddish.  Edges  of  eyelids  orange.  Eyelids 
white,  this  color  also  reaching  a  little  behind  the  eye.  Hood  deep  slaty  or  plninbeoos 
black,  encircling  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  as  well  as  the  head,  and  extending  farther 
on  the  throat  than  on  tht^  nape.  Mantle  not  quite  so  dark  as  in  atricilla  (more  blae), 
darker  than  in  Philadelphia.  First  piimary  with  the  outer  vane  black  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  tip;  the  inner  pearly  white,  crossed  an  inch  or  more  from  the  tip  by  an 
isolated  black  bar  an  inch  broad,  thus  leaving  the  feather  white  on  both  wehnforaQ 
inch  or  more  from  the  tip.  The  next  five  primaries  are  basally  of  the  color  of  the 
back,  paler  on  tie  inner  web,  and  both  webs  fading  toward  their  tips  into  white;  each 
is  crossed  by  a  black  bar  near  the  end,  two  inches  wide  on  the  second  primary,  narrow- 
ing on  successive  feathers  to  a  small  bar  or  pair  of  little  spots  on  the  sixth;  the  tipaof 
all  these  primaries  pure'white.  Other  primaries,  with  secondaries  and  tertials,  colored 
like  the  back,  fading  at  the  ti])s  into  white  ;  shafts  white,  sometimes  black  along  the 
Dlack  jjortion  of  the  feather.  Tail  very  pale  peatly  blue,  the  three  lateral  pairs  of  rec- 
trices  whit^—or  rather  tail  white,  lightly  washed  with  pearly  on  the  six  central  feathers. 
Neck  all  around,  rump,  broad  tips  of  secondaries  and  tertials,  and  whole  under  parts, 
white,  the  latter  rosy. 

.  Younger  J  that  is  to  say,  in  summer  plumage,  and  with  a  perfect  hood,  red  bill,  &f., 
but  the  primaries  not  yet  having  attained  their  perfect  pattern  :— General  coloratton 
exactly  as  before.  Shafts  of  first  three  primaries  black,  of  the  rest  gray,  except  aloog 
the  black  portion  of  the  feathers ;  tirst  primary  with  the  outer  web  wholly  black,  the 
inner  web  jiearly  gray,  much  like  the  back  but  lighter,  to  within  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  tip,  then  black  for  the  rest  of  its  extent ;  second  like  the  first,  but  the  base  of 
the  outer  web  like  the  inner;  on  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  succesfcively,  the  black 
decreases  in  extent,  till  on  the  sixth  it  is  merely  a  little  bar,  or  pair  of  spots;  tips  of 
all  the  primaries  white;  that  of  the  first  primary  smallest,  that  of  the  others sncoess- 
ively  increasing  in  size. 

The  bird  in  this  plumage  just  described,  is  what  Mr.  Lawrence  and  myself  have  been 
calling  ''  cucullatus  Licht.'^  for  some  years.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  being  an  adult  bird, 
and  so  wo  were  misled — the  more  easily,  because  the  original  specimen  (No.  43*20,  Mas. 
Smiths.,  Calcasieu  Pass,  La.),  type  of  pi.  93,  fig.  ],  Atlas  B.  N.  A.,  identified  as  cmcjiUo/ii, 
has  an  uuusually  small,  short  bill,*  a  small  hood,  and  certain  other  marks  a  little  dif- 
fereut  from  anything  we  had  then  seen  in  franklini.  There  are  now,  however,  in  the 
Institution  plenty  of  specimens  showing  that  our  cucullatus  is  only  a  state  of /ra«iii«» 
just  before  absolute  maturity.  In  No.  4320  the  hood  is  a  good  deal  speckled  with 
white,  but  I  have  seen  others  (c.  g.  No.  27621)  with  perfectly  black  hood,  and  the  pri- 
maries identical  with  those  of  4320.  Without  going  into  any  further  explanations,  I 
may  simply  state  that  this  identity  of  the  supposed  two  species  is  established. 

with  this  reduction,  a  number  of  names  range  as  synonyms  of  franklini.  I  have  not 
been  able,  of  course,  to  verify  Lichtensteiu's  cucullatus  as  appertaining  to  what  Law- 
rence and  I  have  been  calling  cucullatus,  but  I  presume  there  is  uo  doubt  on  that  score. 
There  are  some  other  names,  as  pipixcan  Wagler,  and  that  go  wherever  cucullaiMi  does. 
In  fact,  any  known  Chroicocephalus  in  North  America  or  Mexico,  that  is  not  a/nci//a nor 
philadcljihia,  must  be  franklini :  for  it  is  certain  that  we  have  only  these  three  disfinct 
species,  as  far  as  known. 

To  resume  description  of  franklini :  A  specimen  (No.  45688,  Selkirk  settlement) 
shows  exactly  liow  the  pictura  of  the  primaries  changes  from  that  last  described  (the 
formerly  cousidered  cucullatus)  to  the  perfect  condition.  It  is  just  half  way  between. 
The  terminal  black  on  th«  first  primary  is  disappearing,  to  leave  the  tip  purewhitefc* 
an  inch  or  more,  but  a  remnant  of  it  is  left.  This  bird  is  otherwise  mature  (black hood, 
red  bill,  A.c.). 

Winter  plumage. — As  in  summer ;  the  hood  wanting  or  indicated  by  a  few  slaty  feath- 
ers about  the  eyes,  on  the  auriculars  and  nape  ;  the  rosy  wanting ;  the  biU  and  feetdoU 
colored.  I  have  no  winter  specimens  that  have  attained  theiB  perfect  picture  of  wj 
primaries,  but  presume  that  the  primaries  will  be  found,  in  adult  birds,  to  be  ooloiea 
as  in  Humuier. 

*  As  an  example  of  extreme  vaiiation  of  this  species  in  size  and  shape  of  bill,  IgJJ* 
these  iueasuremcDts :  No.  4320,  along  cxiVm^w,  l.SiSi  \  Vicv^Vit  o^^^osite  nostril,  0.35.  ^ 
27621,  along  culmen,  1.40 ;  heigUt  at.  Tio«ltt\\,  otA^  Q:^,^\s«Sft\^, 
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Toung. — Bill  black ;  feet  dasky.  Traces  of  a  hood  or  nape,  largely  slaty,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  precise  age.  Outer  five  or  six  primaries  wholly  black  in  their  continuity,  rather 
lighter  and  somewhat  slaty  at  base,  with  or  without  a  minute  white  speck  nt  the  tip. 
Mantle  gray  or  brown,  more  or  less  mixed  with  blue,  according  to  age.  Tail  ashy 
white,  with  a  broad,  black  subterminal  bar.  Under  parts  white.  This  appears  to  be 
the  usual  plumage  of  birds  of  the  first  autumn. 

Dimensions. — Length,  about  14  inches ;  extent,  35;  wing,  11.25;  tail,  about  4.50 ;  bill, 
along  cnlmen,  1.30;  along  gape,  1.75;  height  at  nostril,  0.35 ;  tarsus,  1.60;  middle  toe 
and  claw,  about  the  same.  The  young  are  a  little  smaller,  with  the  bill  especially 
shorter  and  smaller. 

This  beautiful  bird  requires  no  special  comparison  with  any  other.  The  case  of 
^cucuUatus^^  being  dispos^  of,  there  remains  little  to  be  said  on  points  of  synonymy. 

A  Larus  melanorhynchus  of  Temminck  (of  which  I  know  nothing)  has  been  adduced 
by  some  authors  among  the  synonyms  of  "  cwcu/Za/tta  /  "  Schlegel  puts  it  under  philadel- 
pkia  ;  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  do  not  enumerate  it  in  their  late  paper.  These  authors 
query  the  Ch.  kitilitzii  of  Bruch,  which  Schlegel,  without  hesitation,  assigns  to  franklini. 
The  last-named  author  adduces  Ch.  suhuUrosiris  of  Bonaparte  and  Bruch.  According 
to  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin,  the  L.  oinereo-catidatus  of  Philippi  and  Landbeck  belongs 
here. 

Id  North  America,  as  far  as  is  knowD,  this  Gull  is  confined  to  the 
interior,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  I  have  met  with  it  on  several  occa- 
sions ;  in  Kansas,  during  the  spring  migration,  and  in  Northern  Dakota, 
where,  at  Turtle  Mountain,  I  took  in  July  a  bird  so  young  ihat  I  felt 
satisfied  it  had  been  hatched  not  far  off.  It  breeds  in  the  adjoining 
British  province  of  Manitoba,  as  attested  by  eggs  in  the  Smithsonian, 
one  of  which  was  lately  described  by  Prof.  Newton,  as  above  cited.  •  The 
egg  is  2^  inches  long.  If  broad,  and  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Esqui- 
maux Curlew  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  though  the  dark  splashes  are 
more  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface.  The  very  young  bird,  just 
mentioned,  measured  13.75  x  33.75  x  9.75 ;  tail,  4 ;  bill,  1.10 ;  tarsus,  and 
middle  toe  and  claw,  each,  1.65.  The  bill  was  livid  blackish,  with  pale 
base  of  under  mandible;  the  feet  were  flesh-colored.  The  habits  of  the 
8i>ecie8  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  its  congeners ;  its  extensive 
ilisi>ersion  through  Middle  and  South  America  is  perceived  from  the 
foregoing  quotations. 

LAKUS  (CHRCECOCEPHALUS)  PHILADELPHIA,  (Ord)  Gray. 

Bonaparte's  GnlK 

Stema  Philadelphia,  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geo^.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii,  1815,  319. 

ChrtBcocephalns  Philadelphia^  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  852;  Anu.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,299. — 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  276.— Wheat.,  Ohio.  A^ric.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  269.— Coles  &  Puent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 418  (Washington,  D.  C.).— Coues, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  247  (Labrador);  ibid,  1862,  310  (critical);  iUd,  1866,  99 
(Arizona);  ibid.  1871,  41  (North  Carolina).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  307 
(New  England).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 126  (South  Carolina).— Vkrk., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  155  (Maine).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  131 
(Maine). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  80  (Massachusetts). — Dall  &  Bann., 
Tr.  Chic.  Ac.  1869, 305  (Alaska).— Mayn.,  N.  Guide,  1870, 151  (Massachusetts),- 
Newt.,  P.  Z.  8.  1871,  57,  pi.  4,  f.  6  (egg). 

Larus  Philadelphia,  Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1863,  235  (Great  Britain).— Hart.,  Br.  B.  1872, 172 
(Great  Britain;  six  instances). — CorES,  Kev,  1872,  316;  Check-list,  1874,  No. 
556.— Rn>GW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1j574,  391  (Illinois). 

Larus  philadelphicus,  Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  38. 

Lariis  capistratusj  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  iv, ;  Svn.  I'r28,  358.    (Not  of  authors.) 

Larus  bonapartei,  RiciL,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  425,  i»l.  72.— Nu'iT.,  Man.  ii,  183^4,  294.— Aui)., 
Orn.  Biog.  iv,  212,  pi.  324  ;  Syn.  1839,  323  ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  131,  pi.  452.— GiR., 
B.  L.  I.  lt^44,  359.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 221.— Schl..  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863, 
Lari,  p.  41.  (Not  of  ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  6.  1868,  178  (Peru),  which  is  L.  scrra- 
nus;  see  ibid.  1871,  577.) 

Xema  bonapartei,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  62. 

Chraicocephalus  bonapartei,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  292. 

Garia  bonapartei,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  771.— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  371. 

(f)LanMi  minutm,  Sab.,  Frankl.  Journ.  693.— Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  426  (most  probably). 

(f)"ixrrw«  ni€/awMrM«,  Ord."    {Fide  lip.)    (Where?) 

(?)  •'  Larus  melanorhynchus,  Tkmm,  Mus.  Lngd."   ( Fide  Schl.)   ( Cf,  Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1865, 371.) 
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DiAG.   L.  inter  mimimoBy  roetro  «/enii«o,  wt^ro,  pedibua  flaviSj  rhachidibus  remigum  prma- 
riorum  quimjue  albis  apicibus  nigris. 

Bab.— Cowtment  of  North  America,  (f) Mexico  and  Middle  America  (bat  do  valid 
reference  seen).  Casual  iu  Euror>e  (Great  Britain).  In  addition  to  the  aUovo qoou- 
tions  note  :  TiioMP.,  Ann.  Majj.  K  H.  1^48,  192;  Zool.  1849,  2069.— Leith,  Zool.  l«oI, 
3117  ;  1HG7,  9<^.— Yark.,  Br.  B.  iii,  555.— PowYS,  Zool.  1855,  4762.— Knox,  Zool.  1866, 
306.— RoDD,  Zool.  1865,  9501 ;  Jide  Harting), 

Adult,  brvcding  plumage. — Bill  shorter  than  the  head  or  tarsus,  much  compressed,  very 
slender  and  sternine ;  both  mandibles  with  a  slight  but  distinct  notch  near  the  tip. 
Convexity  of  culmen  slight,  gradual  from  base  to  apex.  Rami  slightly  concave;  gooys 
about  straight.  Nostrils  lateral,  linear,  direct,  pervious,  extremely  narrow.  Tarsm 
equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw,  with  the  ordinary  scutellation  and  reticnlation.  Wei* 
moderately  broad,  somewhat  incised.  Wings  and  tail  of  ordinary  characters,  the  lotter 
f^omewhat  emargii  ate  in  the  young.  Bill  black.  Mouth  and  eyelids  carmine.  Legs 
and  feet  coral-ied,  tinged  with  vermilion.  Webs  bright  vermilion.  Hood  plambeons 
slate,  not  so  deep  as  in  fj-anklini,  enveloping  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
reaching  further  before  than  behind.  White  patches  on  eyelids  narrow,  and  half  pos- 
terior to  the  eye.  Mantle  pearl*  blue,  much  lighter  than  in  franklini,  not  so  li^ht  as  in 
minntuii.  Ends  of  the  tertials  and  scapulars  scarcely  lighter  than  the  back.  PnmariM: 
shafts  of  the  lirst  five  or  six  white,  except  at  their  extreme  tips,  the  others  discol- 
ored ;  lii-st,  outer  web  and  extreme  tip  black,  rest  white;  second,  white,  its  tip  black 
for  a  greater  distance  than  the  first,  and  on  one  or  both  webs,  for  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance (sometimes  half  way  down  the  feather)  narrowly  bordered  with  black:  third, 
fourth,  filth,  sixth,  black  at  the  ends  for  about  the  same  distance  on  each,  the  hktk 
bordering  the  inner  web  much  further  than  the  outer ;  the  inner  webs  of  the  third  tnd 
fourth,  and  both  webs  of  the  lifth  and  sixth,  of  a  rather  lighter  shade  of  the  coltff  of 
the  back.  Other  primaries  like  the  back,  the  seventh  and  eighth  with  a  touch  of  bltck 
on  one  or  both  webs  near  the  tip.  The  third  to  sixth  primaries  with  a  white  or  peariy- 
white  speck  at  extreme  tip.  As  is  not  the  case  with  either  of  our  other  species  of  tie 
genus,  the  primai'y  wing-coverts,  bastard  quills,  &c.,  are  wholly  or  in  great  part  white 
(much  as  in  (Hrrhovephalua  or  albipennis  of  South  America),  which  causes  the  whole 
wing  to  bo  bordered  with  white  as  far  as  the  carpus.  Neck  all  around,  and  under 
parts,  including  under  wing-coverts,  pure  white  ;  the  belly,  &c.,  rosy  in  breeding  time. 
There  is  no  difterence  in  color  between  the  sexes. 

Adult,  winter  |>/«mfl^c.— Bill  light  colored  at  base  below  ;  feet  flesh-color.  CreeceDt 
before  the  eye,  and  patch  below  the  auriculars,  deep  slat-e.  Crown  and  occiput  mottled 
with  grayish-black  and  white.  Back  of  neck  washed  over  with  the  color  of  the  man- 
tle. Forehead,  sides  of  the  head  and  throat,  white,  continuous  with  the  white  of  the 
under  parts.    Otherwise  as  in  summer. 

Young y  first  winter. — Bill  dusky  flesh-color,  except  toward  the  end ;  legs  and  leet 
light  flesh-color.  Without  the  slaty  mottling  of  the  crown.  Auricular  patch  disUnet 
Lessor  wing-coverts  and  tertials  dusky  brown,  lighter  along  their  edges.  Secoodaziei 
with  a  patch  of  dusky  near  the  end,  which  on  the  innermost  three  or  four  becomes 
restricted  to  the  outer  web.  First  primary,  with  about  half  the  inner  web  along  the 
shaft,  black  ;  second  and  third  with  the  onter  webs  wholly  black,  and  a  narrow  line  ef 
black  on  the  inner,  along  the  shaft.    Tail  with  a  subterminal  brownish-black  bar. 

Very  yoitng. — Bill  flesh-color,  dusky  on  the  terminal  half.  Crown  of  head,  and  neel 
behind  to  the  interscapulars,  clouded  with  dusky  bluish-gray,  heightening  on  the  sides 
of  the  neck  into  light  grayish-ochrous.  Scapulars  and  middle  ot  tho  back  light  goD- 
blue,  as  in  the  adult,  but  tho  feathei's  so  broadly  (for  i  inch)  tipped  with  grayish-brown, 
fading  into  dull  white  at  tip,  that  the  original  color  is  nearly  lost.  Lesser  wing-corefts 
and  tertials  brownish-black,  the  latter  edged  with  tho  color  of  the  edgings  of  the  bttk* 
Bastanl  quills  and  feathers  along  the  edge  of  the  wing  variegated  with  black  and  white. 
Primaries  black  ;  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  inner  vane  ot  the  first  four  bluish-white 
to  near  the  end ;  both  vanes  of  the  others  of  that  color  for  a  little  distance ;  the  extieoie 
tips  of  all  but  the  two  first,  white.  Secondaries  light  gull-blue,  each  with  a  large  te^ 
minal  blacki»h  spot  continuous  with  the  black  ends  of  the  inner  primaries.  Tail  with 
a  broad  terminal  bar  of  black,  and  very  narrowly  tipped  with  dull  white. 

Diweusiontt. — Length,  14  inches ;  extent,  32 ;  wing,  10.25 ;  bill  above,  1.20;  gape,  1.75; 
height  at  nostrils,  0.25 ;  tarsus,  or  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.40. 

Anatomical  charaeters. — ^The  median  palatal  ridge  is  well  defined,  broad,  beginning 
six* tenths  i  f  an  inch  from  tho  tip.  Just  at  its  centre  thjB  aperture  of  the  posterior 
nares  begins.  Anteriorly  it  is  thickly  papillate  along  its  median  lino ;  posteriorly  tbeit 
are  i)apilla}  only  on  its  eoges  and  terminally.  The  two  lateral  palatal  ridges,  separated 
from  the  median  by  a  rather  illy-defined  sulcus,  do  not,  as  usual,  terminate  abmptly 
in  a  papillnted  raised  extremity,  but  gradually  lose  themselves  in  a  fold  of  macons 
membrane  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  posterior  vaulted  space  is  well  defined; 
boiwdvd  posteriorly  by  a  quadrant  of  well-developed  slender  acute  paplHie.  Toogiw 
iueasiires  a  little  moro  than  an  incYi,  oi  t^i<&  oT^vwoirY  shape  and  consistency.  KaMl 
aperture  O.KO  long. 
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The  Bpeciinen  examiDed  was  shot  while  feeding,  aud  the  whole  digestive  apparatus 
was  in  full  play.  (Etfophagua  measures  between  six  and  seven  inches  in  lengrli,  pre- 
Bentiug  the  usual  characteristics  of  muscularity  and  dilatability.  It  was  contracted 
and  longitudinally  plicate  to  within  an  inch  of  the  proventriculus,  where  it  was  dis- 
tended with  an  enormous  wad  of  coleopterous  and  hymenopterous  insects  ;  this  part  of 
the  canal  heing,  of  course,  devoid  of  rngie,  and  its  walls  thin  and  tense.  The  ditlereuce 
in  appearance  of  the  proventricular  i)ortion  of  the  tube  was  very  marked.  Its  color 
was  gray ;  the  mucous  membrane  soft  velvety  to  the  touch,  without  ruga*,  marked 
everywhere  with  thickly  aggregated  puncta.  The  solvent  follicles  were  vonnted,  and 
foand  to  amount  to  1,(>43.  The  gastric  zone  was  0.6  broad.  The  insects  in  thin  portion 
of  the  canal  were  in  a  perfect  state  of  integrity,  as  in  the  ce»ophagu8,  hut  were  much 
softened.  Gizzard  of  proportionate  size,  and  with  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Larincp. 

Intestine  24  inches  from  pylorus  to  anus.  Besides  the  ordinary  duodenal  fold,  there 
is  another  which  commences  4  or  5  inches  from  the  cu?ca,  and  runs  up  behind  the  giz- 
zard as  high  as  the  a^sophagus,  and  then  descends  in  a  pretty  straight  line  to  the  cosca. 
The  coeca  are  hardly  0.12  long,  but  are  broad  and  capacious,  with  rounded  free  extrem- 
ities. They  lie  closely  apposed  to  the  gut,  0.75  of  an  inch  from  the  cloaca.  Cloaca,  as 
nsnal,  large,  cap.icious,  globular.  Its  posterior  division  is  small,  l»ut  marked  by 
a  well-developed  ridge  oi  mucous  membrane.  Orifices  of  urinary  and  seminal  ducts 
in  the  usual  x>osition. 

Lobes  of  liver  of  nearly  equal  size,  1.75  inches  long ;  the  right  is  a  little  the  most 
attenuated,  left  the  thickest.  Tbey  are  connected  by  a  broad,  thiii  band  of  glandular 
substance. 

Kidneys  chiefly  divided  into  three  lobes,  of  which  the  superior  is  the  largest  and 
most  convex  ;  the  inferior  smallest ;  the  central  connecting  lobe  irregular  in  outline. 

Trachea  4  inches  long,  flattened  above,  tapering  and  cylindrical  below  ;  its  rings*. 
weak  and  cartilaginous,  numbering  about  120.  The  sterno-trachealis  inserted  only  0.3. 
above  the  lower  larynx.  A  single  pair  of  inferior  laryngeal  inserted  into  the  first 
bronchial  half  ring.    Bronchial  rings  abut  22. 

Very  numerous  specimens  of  this  species  now  before  me  exhibit  little  variation  m 
colors  other  than  those  dependent  on  age  and  season  ;  though,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  its  normal  changes  of  plumage  are  very  great.  The  difl'erences 
aie  chiefly  in  the  amount  of  the  narrow  edging  of  the  black  of  the  tips  of  the  ])rima- 
ries,  which  runs  along  to  their  bases ;  in  the  amount  of  black  on  the  seventh  and  eighth 
primaries;  and  in  the  size  of  the  white  apices  of  all  of  them.  The  dill'ereuce  in  size 
IS  more  notable;  the  specimens  being  marked  according  to  collectors' muasurements 
as  from  12  to  14.50  in  total  length,  though  I  think  that  so  great  a  di8crei)ancy  may  be 
acconnted  for  by  supposing  slightly  different  methods  of  measurement,  and  errors  of 
carelessness  and  otherwise.  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  so  large  as  is  indicated  by 
Richardson,  viz,  15.60  inches.  The  bills  differ  somewhat  in  stoutness ;  in  the  young 
they  are  always  slenderer  and  weaker.  The  notch  toward  the  extremities  of  the  tomia 
is  always  quite  distinct. 

By  both  Audubon  and  Bonaparte  the  female  of  the  present  species  is  said  to  have  a 
brown  instead  of  a  black  head ;  and  Audubon's  plate  shows  an  entirely  different  color 
of  the  hood  of  the  female  from  that  of  the  male.  This  statement  is  at  variance  with 
Richardson's  account  and  with  the  experience  of  authors,  except  those  two  above 
mentioned,  which  has  invariably  shown  the  hoods  of  the  two  sexes  to  be  colored  alike. 
I  have  never  seen  any  brown-headed  examples;  and  as  the  species  is  so  abundant  that 
the  difference,  if  it  reail}*  existed,  would  have  been  readily  detected,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  it  does  not.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  both  Audubon  and  Bonaparte  fell 
into  snch  an  error,  and  I  can  offer  no  explanation  of  the  matter. 

Bibliography. — The  first  specific  name  of  this  species  is,  as  proven  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Philadelphia  of  Ord.  ''The  slender  and  tem-like  form  of  the  bill  probably  induced  Mr. 
Ord  to  put  it  in  SternaJ^  Until  the  name  of  Mr.  Ord's  was  revived  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
the  species  almost  universally  received  the  appellation  of  honapartei,  imposed  upon  it 
by  Richardson  in  181^1.  It  was  referred  to  the  genus  ChrcecocephaluSj  by  Bruch,  in  1855. 
Bonaparte  in  his  American  Ornithology,  and  in  his  Synopsis  of  1828,  beforo  the  intro* 
ductiou  of  Richardson's  specific  name,  referred  the  bird  very  eironeously  to  the  eapis- 
tratus  of  Temminek,  which  is  quite  another  thing.  In  his  subsequent  works  he  adopts 
the  name  bestowed  in  honor  of  himself,  referring  the  bird  to  the  genera  Xtma  and 
Gavia,  1  quote  *^Laru8  melanurus  Ord"  as  a  synonym  of  the  young,  on  the  authority 
of  Bonaparte.  The  Larus  melanorhyuchus  of  Temminek  is,  by  Dr.  Schlegel,  considered 
as  referring  to  this  species.  By  other  authors  it  is  placed  as  a  synonym  of  *^  cucuUatus.^* 
L,  Bubulirostris  may  belong  here  rather  than  to  fratiklitii. 

No  one  of  our  species  is  more  widely  dispersed  than  this.  Go  where 
we  may  in  North  America,  the  pretty  bird  may  be  seen  at  one  or  another 
season,  if  we  are  not  too  far  from  any  considerable  body  of  water.  The 
Gail  hoUls  its  own  from  the  Labrador  crags,  against  which  the  waves  of 
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an  angered  ocean  ceaselessly  beat,  to  tbe  low,  sandy  shores  of  the  Oolff 
caressed  by  the  soothing  billows  of  a  tropical  sea.  It  follows  thesioa- 
osities  of  the  two  coasts  with  wonderful  pertinacity,  making  excunaow 
up  every  bay  and  estuary,  and  threads  the  course  of  all  our  three  great 
rivers,  while  performing  it«  remarkably  extensive  migrations.  CoDod- 
ering  in  what  high  latitudes  it  breeds,  it  is  astonishing  bow  early  toward 
the  fall  it  again  appears  among  us  after  its  brief  absence.  The  lart 
birds  have  not  all  left  the  United  States  in  May  ;  some  time  in  Augoit 
the  young  come  straggling  back,  though  they  are  not  numerouB  notil 
the  autumn  has  fairly  set  in.  Perhaps  some  breed  iu  the  United  States; 
of  this,  however,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  and  at  any  rate,  tbey 
only  do  so  along  our  northern  tier  of  States.  Very  little  is  recorded  of 
its  nidification  and  special  breeding  habits,  and  this  is  not  sodefiniteas 
could  be  wished.  Audubon  says,  at  second  hand,  that  it  breeds  on  the 
islands  off  Grand  Menan ;  I  only  know  of  its  nesting  in  British  Ameiica, 
and  this  too  merely  from  the  labels  of  specimens  examined.  But  I  siw 
a  great  many  in  Labrador,  and  about  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence^at 
such  time  that  rendered  it  pretty  certain  they  had  not  bred  far  oj£ 

While  in  North  Carolina  I  made  some  observation  on  the  veinal  mi- 
gration, that  I  thought  interesting.    There  these  Gulls  are  simply  birds 
of  pa^ssage,  none  wintering  or  breeding.    They  appear  early  in  April,or 
with  the  first  genial  weather,  and  may  be  seen  through  i)art  or  moat  of 
May ;  then  they  go  off,  to  return  in  September,  and  stay  a  mouth  orw. 
But  in  spnng  it  was  a  succession  of  birds  passing,  rather  than  the  same 
individuals  remaining  so  long.    Thus  from   the  first  of  April  to  the 
twenty-second,  in  18G9,  great  numbers  were  over  the  bay,  with  a  decidtd 
preponderance  of  full-plumaged  individuals.    Then,  without  an3*  mtuM 
change  in  the  weather  or  other  apparent  reason,  none  were  to  he^eeu 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.    The  first  week  in  May,  however,  they  became 
more  numerous  than  ever,  and,  what  seemed  singular,  this  last  lot  was 
almost  entirely  composed  of  young  birds — that  is,  birds  only  a  yearoW* 
as  was  shown  by  the  plumage,  lacking  the  hood,  having  the  black  ba 
on  the  tail,  and  the  u[)[)er  parts  imperfectly  blue,  variegated  with  gray 
and  brown.      Evidently  the  old  birds,  hurrying  north  to  breed,  led  the 
van;  and  the  young,  with  no  such  important  business  on  hand, caoNi 
trooping  leisurely  in  the  rear.    The  question  was,  what  would  tb€W 
young  birds  do  the  ensuing  summer  I    Would  they  reach  the  boreal 
regions  to  which  the  great  majority  of  the  perfect  fertile  birds  repair, 
after  loitering  so  late  on  the  Carolina  coast!  or  did  they  only  propose 
to  go  part  way,  spend  the  summer  frolicking,  and  return  with  fioben-r 
intentions  for  another  year  !    I  doubt  that  any  breed  until  they  are  M 
I)lumagod. 

Note. — Tbe  Chrcccocephalm  minutusy  by  some  included  anioDc  North  American  binK 
has  no  grounded  chiim  to  be  so  considered.  1  therefore  omit  the  B|)ecie8,  which  I  od- 
not  recognize  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  until  some  conclusive  erideDce  » 
brought  forward.  The  whole  claim  may  be  seen  to  rest  upon  an  IdentificaUoo  ^ 
Sabine's,  who,  in  aU  probability,  mistook  phil<idelphia  for  minulns. 

Genus  RHODOSTETHIA,  ^facgil. 

LaruH,  Macgil.,  1824  :  Rich.,  1825  {nee  Lrxx.). 
Bo88ia,  np.,  Comj).  List,  1838,62  (wee  Owen). 

Bhodostethia,  Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842, 253  (type  Lai*us  roseus^  Macgil.).— LaWR^B-^* 
A.  1858, 85b.— Col  ES,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.  1862,  311.— Gray,  I^st  Br.  B.  1863,fift 

Gen.  char.  "Body  moderate;  neck  rather  short;  head  ovate;  bill  short,  nrt^ 

slendt'i- ;  upper  mandible  with  the  dorsal  line  straight  for  half  its  length,  arcoatHi^ 

curvate  toward  the  end  ;  lower  mandible  with  the  iulercmral  space  narrow,  (he  knot 

alight,  the  dorsal  liue  coucave,  tiio  U^  ii«k\io^  \  \«^  short ;  tibiie  bare  for  a  vezy  abort 
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4pace ;  tarsus  rather  stout,  anteriorly  scutellate,  rough  behind  ;  first  toe  short,  with  a 
large  curved  claw  ;  auterior  toes  uioderate,  with  their  webs  entire ;  claws  rather  large, 
arched,  compressed,  acute;  plumage  soft  and  full ;  wings  long,  rather  narrow,  pointed  ; 
tail  cnneat-e,  of  twelve  feathers,  of  which  the  central  are  much  larger  than  the  lateral.^' 

Never  having  seen  a  specimen  of  the  type  of  this  genus,  I  have  borrowed  my  diag- 
noais  from  Macgillivray.  Its  essential  character  lies  in  the  cnneate  tail,  which  is  a  pi»- 
euliarity  not  shared  by  any  other  species  of  the  subfamily.  The  pattern  of  coloration 
too  is  peculiar. 

The  type  of  the  genus  was  first  named  under,  and  for  some  years  referred  to,  the 
l^nus  Larvs,  In  IS38  Bonaparte  first  separated  it  generically  under  the  name  of  liossia. 
This  name,  however,  had  previously  been  applied  by  Prof.  Owen  to  a  genus  of  cepha- 
lopods.  Bhodosietkia  of  Macgillivray  is  based  upon  the  same  type,  and  is  the  pn)per 
name  to  be  employed.  The  only  known  species  of  the  genus  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
arctic  regions  of  North  America,  and  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  Old  World. 

EHODOSTETHIA  EOSEA,  Macgil. 
Wedge-tailed  Gall. 

Lotus  roseus,  Macgil.,  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.  v,  1824,  249.--Jard.  &  Selby,  111.  Br.  Orn.  1828, 

pi.  14.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  95. 
BoBsia  rosea,  Bp.,  Li^t,  1838,  6*^. 
Bhadostethia  rosea,  "Bp."  (fNaum.  ia54,  212;  TRev.  Zool.  Guer.  l^^Sf),  278).— Bruch, 

J.  f.  O.  1853,   106.— Brijch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  278.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1^56,  230.— 

Lawr.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  856.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  311 ;  Key,  1872,  316 ; 

Check-list,  1874,  No.  557. 
Larua  rossii.  Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2d  Vov.  1825,  359;  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  427.— Wils.,  111. 

1831,  pi.  3.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  18.34,  — .— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  324 ;  Syu. 

1839,  323;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  130  (not  figured).— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  128.— 

Naum.,  V.  D.  xiii,  1844,  pi.  388,  f.  3,  4.— Miln.,  Zool.  1847,  1694  — Ciiarlksw., 

Zool.  1847,  1782.— Degl.,   Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  332.— Hart.,  Br.  B.  1872,  173 

(British  instances). 
Bhcdostethia  rosaii,  Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  253  ;  Br.  B.  v,  618. — Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii, 

1849,  653;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  229.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  771.— Blas.,  J.  f.  O. 

1865,  370. 
** Laru»  nchardaoniy  Wujs,"    {FideBr,)    (Where?) 

Diag.   B,  caudd  cuneatd,  torque  collari  nigro,  rostro  nigro,  pedibus  ruhris. 

Hah, — Arctic  regions.  No  United  States  record.  Europe.  Great  Britain  (see  Gray 
A,  Uartikg,  L  c).    Heligoland ;  Ibis,  1865, 103. 

Sp.  ch.  ''  Color, — Scapulars,  interscapulars,  and  both  surfaces  of  the  wings,  clear 
pearl-gray  ;  outer  web  of  the  first  quill  blackish-brown  to  its  tip,  which  is  gray  ;  tips 
of  the  scapulars  and  lesser  quills  whitish ;  some  small  feathers  near  the  eye,  and  a 
collar  round  the  middle  of  the  neck,  pitch-black,  rest  of  the  plumage  white  ;  the  neck 
above,  and  whole  under  plumage,  deeply  tinged  with^each-blossoni  red  in  recent  spec- 
imens ;  hill  black ;  its  rictus,  and  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  reddish-orange ;  legs  and 
feet  vermilion-red  ;  nails  blackish. 

"  Form. — Bill  slender,  weak,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  salient  angle  beneath  ;  the 
upper  mandible  slightly  arched  and  compressed  toward  the  point;  the  commissure 
Slightly  curved  at  tne  tip.  Wings  an  inch  longer  than  the  decidedly  cuneiform  tail ; 
the  central  feathers  are  an  inch  longer  than  the  outer  ones.  Tarsi  rather  stout ;  the 
thumb  very  distinct,  armed  with  a  nail  dm  largo  as  that  of  the  outer  toe. 

"XKiwcnaioii*.— Length,  14  inches;  wing,  l().50;  tail,  5.50;  bill  above,  0.75,  along 
gape,  1.25;  tarsus,  1^."    [Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  427.] 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  contains  no  specimens  of  this  exquisite  Gull ;  and  having 
been  unable  to  examine  an  individual  elsewbere,  I  have  been  obliged  to  copy  Richard- 
son's description,  as  given  in  the  Fauna  Boreali-Americana.  There  is  little  danger  that 
in  the  accounts  by  American  authors  of  this  species  there  will  be  found  material  dis- 
crepancies, since  1  have  not  met  with  a  single  one  who  has  not  taken  his  description 
wholly  or  in  part  from  the  same  source. 

There  are  no  specimens  in  Aiuerica,  to  my  knowledge.  According  to  the  editor  of 
the  Ibis  (1865),  no  more  than  five  Hpecimens  were  then  known  :  the  one  from  Melville 

£eninsula,  June,  1823,  in  the  University  Mnseum,  Ediubuigh  ;  another  in  the  Derby 
[aseum,  believed  to  be  from  the  same  source;  one  at  Mayepce,  from  Kaintsehatka; 
one  in  the  Gaitke  collection,  from  Heligoland  ;  and  one  in  possession  of  Herr  Benzoti, 
of  Copenhagen,  obtained  on  the  Fa'roes  in  February,  18()3.  Mr.  Harting  cites  an  exam- 
ple recorded  (Zool.  as  above)  from  Yorkshire,  but  adds  that  accounts  diifer  as  to  locality 
and  date  of  capture. 
DUcuanon  of  synonymy, — This  Gull  had  the  misfortane  to  \>vi  \i\j^\^i^  \\i\ft  <sro\"<K\^^ 
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gical  literature  under  trying  circamstances,  which  caused  pointed  personalities.  I 
think,  however,  that  its  proper  name  is  not  doubtful,  as  may  be  made  evident.  The 
bird  was  first  mentioned  by  Macgillivray  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Weroerian  Society  for 
January,  1824,  under  the  name  of  Laru8  roaeus.  This  author  does  not,  it  is  tnie»  give  a 
formal  deHcription  of  the  species ;  and  also  acknowledges  in  his  subsequent  worki^  that 
his  name  was  only  a  *' provisional'^  appellation.  In  the  following  year  BichaidsoD,  iD 
the  Appendix  to  Parry^s  Second  Voyage,  named  the  bird  Larus  foant,  and  acoompania 
his  name  with  a  description  ;  and  although  this  latter  author  admits  that  the  bird  was 
called  roseus  before  he  named  it  rosmy  yet  he  claims  precedence  for  his  name,  on  the 
grounds  that  his  was  the  first  published  description.  The  priority  of  MaegilUvnys 
roaeus  being  clearly  established,  and  his  name  indisputably  referring  to  the  species 
under  consideration,  the  only  question  is  whether  it  is  to  be  set  aside  because  it  was 
only  a  ^'provisional''  designation  given  by  one  not  '^ commissioned "  to  describe  the 
object.  I  think  that  no  valid  reason  can  be  given  for  changing  the  name.  Rales  of 
nomenclature  require  the  adoption  in  every  instance  of  the  first  published  name  when 
it  is  by  any  means  identifiable.  The  first  identifiable  name  to  go  on  record,  no  matter 
how  it  gets  there,  must  be  used  if  it  bo  not  antedated  in  the  same  genua,  and  not 
wholly  inept ;  and  an  author  has  no  more  right  to  change  a  name  of  bis  own  than  any 
one  else's.  Furthermore,  no  one  can  introduce  a  '^  provisional "  name  without  beoomiDg 
bound  by  it.  I  am  ignorant  of  what  the  ^*  personal"  or  '^official"  circumstances  of  this 
case  were ;  but  according  to  the  record,  Macgillivray's  only  fault  was  in  not  staodiog 
by  the  name  he  originally  bestowed. 

Oenus  XEMA,  Leach. 

=  Laru8y  Sab.,  Linn.  Trans,  xii,  1818,  5:20  (L.  aaUnei). 

=  LaruHf  Prev.  &  Dks  Murs,  Voy.  Venus,  1855,  277  (L.  furcatus), 

>  Xcma,  Lkacu,  Ross's  Voy.  App.  1825,  p.  Ivii  (£.  aoMnei). 
=  Xema\  Brucu.  J.  f.  O.  1853,  103. 

<  Gamay  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  241  (L.  sabinei). 

>  CreafjntSj  Bp.,  **  1854  "  (X.  furcatua). 

Gen.  guar.  Tail  forked  (here  only  in  Larincc).  Head  hooded^  with  a  more  or  ksi 
evident  darker  collar.    Bill  black,  with  light  tip.    Size  moderate  and  small. 

With  a  general  bearing  toward  Chrce<;occphalu8j  in  the  hooded  head  and  other  featnmt 
the  genus  is  distinguished  from  this  or  any  group  of  LanncB  by  the  stemine  cbaraeter 
of  forked  tail.  The  name  is  generally  restricted  to  the  type,  a  "  genus"  Creagrut  heing 
employed  for  the  second  known  species  ;  but  the  latter  is  apparently  a  true  Xema,  The 
two  are  readlily  distinguished,  as  follows : 

Small :  Wing,  11  inches  or  less;  tail,  lightly  forked ;  a  definite  black  col- 
lar bounding  the  hood ;  feet,  black sabixel 

Large  :  Wing,  16  inches  or  more ;  tail,  deeply  forked ;  black  collar  iucou- 
couspicuous;  feet,  red fukcattx. 

XEMA  SABINEI,  (Sab.)  Leach. 
Fork-tailed  GalL 

Larus  sahineiy  J.  Sab.,  Linn.  Trans,  xii,  1818,  522,  pi.  29.— Jen.,  Man.  1828,  270.— Was., 
111.  Zool.  1831,  pi.  8.— Sw.  &  Eicn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  428.— Nun.,  Man.  Ora.ii, 
1834,  295.— AUD.,  Oru.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  561,  pi.  285 ;  Syn.  1839,  323  ;  B.  Am.  Til, 
1844,  127,  pi.  441.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  &.— Temm.,  Man.  iv,  1B40. 
488.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xiii,  1844,  pi.  388,  f.  1, 2.— ScHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  128;  Mos. 
P.-B.  iv,  1863,  Lari,  p.  44.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  332.— Midd.,  Sib.  Eei*, 
ii,  1853,  244,  pi.  24,  f.  5,  pi.  25,  f.  1  (pullua  el  OFMia).— Hart.,  Br.  B.  1872,  HI 
(Great  Britain,  numerous  instances). 

Xemia  sahi^eiy  Leach,  App.  Ross's  Voy.  1825,  p.  Ivii,  fig.  — j  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  l*?* 
pi.  20.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  54.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  62  ;  Comptes  Reudus,  1m6, 
771.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  655;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  236.— Bruch,  J.f.O. 
1855,  292.— Blas.,  ibid.  1865,  370.-Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  857.— Nkwt.,  P-Z^?- 
1861,  401 ;  1871,  57,  pi.  4,  f.  5  (egg).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  311.— LaWB., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 299  (New  York).— CoCES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 307.- 
Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869,  306  (Alaska).— Alle^i,  Bull.  M.  C.Z.ii», 
1872,  183  (Great  Salt  Lake).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  317  ;  Check-list,  No.  558. 

Gavia  saWiii,  Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  241. 

''  Larus  toUaria,  Sab."    (Fide  Bp.)    (Where ?) 

*^ Xana  coUaris,  luKACUr    (Fide  Ghay.)    (Where?) 
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« 

DiAG.  X.  mmarj  caudd  enmrginaid,  capite  cucuUatOf  collo  iorquaiOj  rosiro  nigro  apice  flavo, 
pedibus  nigris.    Long,  toL  14.00  poll. 

Hah. — Arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  Spltzbergen.  In  America,  south  in  win- 
ter to  New  York,  and  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Adult,  breeding  plumage. — Bill  black  to  the  angle,  abruptly  bright  chrome  from  angle 
to  tip.  Mouth  bright  orange  ;  eyelids  orange ;  legs  and  feet  black.  Hood  uniform  clear 
deep  slate,  bounded  inferiorly  by  a  ring,  narrowest  on  the  nape,  of  deep  velvety  black. 
Lower  part  of  neck  all  round,  tail  and  its  coverts,  four  inner  primaries,  secondaries, 
greater  part  of  greater  coverts,  tips  of  tertials,  except  the  innermost,  and  whole  under 
TOkita,  pure  white.  Mantle  slate-blue,  extending  quite  to  the  tips  of  the  inner  tertials. 
Edge  of  wing,  from  the  carpal  joint  with  the  bastard  wing,  black.  First  five  prima- 
ries, with  their  shafts,  black  ;  their  extreme  tips,  and  the  outer  half  of  the  inner  webs, 
to  near  the  end,  white.  Other  primaries  white,  the  sixth  with  a  touch  of  black  on  tht^ 
oater  web.    Euiargination  of  tail  1.25  inches. 

IHmenmons. — Length,  13.75 ;  wing,  10.75 ;  bill,  1 ;  along  gape,  1.50 ;  height  at  angle, 
0.30 ;  tarsus,  1.25 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  same. 

Toung-of'the-year. — (No.  50182,  Plover  Bay,  Sept.  1667.)  Tail  forked,  nearly  as  in  the 
adult.  Bill  small  and  weak,  flesh-color  and  dusky.  Legs  apparently  flesh-colored. 
No  hood  nor  collar.  Most  of  the  bead,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  upper  parts  in  gen- 
eral, slaty -gray,  transversely  waved  with  brownish-white;  each  feather  being  tipped 
with  this  color.  Under  parts  white.  Tail  white,  wiih  a  broad  terminal  bar  ot  black, 
an  inch  wide  on  the  central  rectrices,  growing  narrower  on  the  otlters  suceeesively  ;  on 
the  outermost  sometimes  invading  only  one  web.  This  black  bar  very  narrowly  edged 
with  white.  Wings  surprisingly  similar  to  those  of  the  udult,  but  the  white  on  the 
inner  webs  more  restricted,  and  the  white  tips  very  small  or  wanting  altogether. 
Dimensions  a  little  less  than  those  of  the  adult. 

The  pictura  of  the  primaries  in  the  above-described  specimen  is  remarkably  like  the 
adult's,  considering  how  young  the  specimen  is ;  but  I  presume  tlie  condition  is  con- 
stant, or  at  least  usual.  As  the  bird  advances  toward  maturity  the  primaries  gain  more 
decided  white  tips ;  the  black  bar  disappears  from  the  tail ;  the  upper  part^  become 
first  mottled  with  the  clear  pearl-blue  of  the  adults,  then  lose  altogether  the  feathers 
of  the  present  hue  and  pattern.  Exactly  at  what  time  the  hood  and  collar  are  assumed 
I  cannot  say  ;  I  should  judge  not  till  the  second  year. 

The  yellow  tip  of  the  bill  varies  greatly  in  size.  Half  of  the  bill  may  be  yellow ; 
or  the  yellow  may  be  reduced  to  nil ;  but  birds  with  an  entirely  black  bill  are  not  often 
seen.  The  adult  winter  plumage  I  have  not  seen,  and  cannot  say  whether  the  hood  is 
lost  or  not ;  but  I  should  judge,  from  analogy,  that  it  is  not  retained.  The  species 
varies  less  than  most  Gulls  ;  in  fact  I  have  little  to  add  to  the  above  on  this  scure.  The 
bill  varies,  as  usual,  in  length  and  stoutness.  Young  birds  look  something  like  young 
CHroBcocephalu8  Philadelphia,  but  I  believe  the  tail  is  always  at  least  emargiuate. 

This  species  was  iirst  introduced  in  1H18  by  Cupt.  J.  Sabine  as  Larm  sahinei,  but  its 

SMSuliarities  were  almost  immediately  made  the  basis  for  generic  separation  by  Leach, 
acgillivray  referred  it  to  the  genus  Oaria.  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  Bonaparte's 
quotation  of  *'  Larus  collaris  Sabine.''  The  same  author  incorrectly  gives  Leach  as 
authority  for  the  specific  name. 

XEMA  FUKCATUM,  (Neb.)  Bruch. 
Swallow-tailed  Gull. 

Moueite  d  queue  fourchue,  Neboux,  Rev.  Zool.  iii,  1840,  290. 

LaruB  furoatusj  Pkev.  «fc  Des  Murs,  Zool.  Voy.  Venus,  Ois.  1855,  277,  pi.  10. 

Xema  furcatum,  Bkucu,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  103.— Colks,  Key,  1872,  317  ;  Check-list,  No.  559. 

Creagrus  furcatus,  Br.,  "  1854."— Bklxh,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  292.— Bp.,  Compt.  Kend.  ISoG, 

771.— Lawk.,  B.  N.  A.  1658,  857.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18(52,  312.— Blas., 

J.  f.  O.  1865,  370. 

DiAG.  *^  L.  suprd  cineraccus,  capite colloquef uViginos^nigrfacentibuB ;  suhius  alhus ;  strigd post' 
oculari  et  hasi  fioniali  albis  ;  palptbrin  auraniUny  tarvis  palminque  rubns.^^ 

Hah. — Coast  of  California.    (?)  Also,  Arctic  regions. 

Adult. — Bill  of  moderate  robustness,  much  bent  at  the  tip,  black  at  its  base,  white 
toward  its  apex,  with  "  a  small  rounded  white  spot  on  either  side  ot  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible.''  Tarsi,  toes,  and  interdigital  membranes,  red ;  the  claws  black. 
Irides  red.  the  [edges  of  the]  eyelids  orange.  Head,  and  greater  part  of  the  neck  all 
round,  black  \_'^  gris  bruttj"  Nehoux  ;  ^^ /uliginose  nigrescentibus,^^  Pkevost  and  Dks 
MuRS^.    Mantle  light  gray  l^'hlanc  gHs,"  Neboux  J.    Breast,  belly,  under  surfaces  of 

the  win^,  and  the  tail,  pure  white.     The  folded  wings  reach inches  beyond  the 

tail.    Primariee  bordered  both  internally  aud  exiemally  with  black.    Middle  wing- 
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coverts  white ;  greater  coverts  slaty-gray  lardoitw'it  bordered  with  white.  Tail  deeply 
forked  ;  the  external  pair  of  rectrices  having  an  elongation  not  met  with  in  any  otoer 
6X>ecies  of  the  subfamily. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  a  specimen  of  this 
rare  and  remarkable  Gnll.  The  Smithsonian  has  never  received  an  example,  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  one  in  any  American  collection.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  since  the  original  description  by  Nebonx,  which  has  served  as  the  basi«  of 
nearly  all  subsequent  accounts,  both  of  American  and  European  ornithologists,  is  brief, 
deficient,  and  unsatisfactory.  Fortunately,  however,  the  species  is  one  presenting  soch 
peculiar  features,  that  no  confusion  has  arisen  concerning  it.  I  have  taken  my  diag- 
nosis from  the  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Venus,  and  compiled  the  above  outline 
description  from  Nebonx's  original  account.  I  transcribe  the  further  remarks  of  MM. 
Provost  and  Des  Murs : 

"  In  8pit«  of  the  great  difficulty  usually  experienced  in  determining  the  species  com- 
posing the  ^uus  Zamaj  on  account  of  their  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  the 
many  variations  in  colors  which  each  presents,  the  one  in  question  may  be  distinguished 
at  a  glance  by  its  orange  eyelids  and  red  legs  and  webs,  aud  particularly  by  the  two 
white  spots  which  ornament  the  forehead  at  the  upper  mandible ;  though  the  red  feet 
are  indeed  shared  by  several  other  species,  e.  g.t  L,  hcdmatarhynchus  King,  and  Umapartei 
Richardson.  We  lay  no  stress  upon  the  semicircular  white  spot  on  the  nnder  eyehd, 
because  this  also  exists  in  the  franklini  and  honapartei  of  Richardson.  The  two  other 
most  striking  and  remarkable  features  of  the  species  lie  in  the  decurved  bill,  which  is 
a  little  like  that  of  Larus  modestus  Tschudi ;  and  in  the  deeply  forked  shape  of  the  tail, 
which  is  elsewhere  only  found  among  typical  StemincB,^^ 

Bibliography. — ^The  species  was  first  introduced  by  Neboux,  as  above,  in  1840,  under 
the  appellation  of  "La  mouette  dk  queue  fourchue,''  no  Latin  binomial  designation 
being  given.  Upon  this  name  and  description  MM.  Provost  and  Des  Mors  mnnded 
in  1855  their  Larus  furcutua.  In  consequence,  doubtless,  of  its  forked  tail.  It  was  in 
1853  referred  by  Bruch  to  the  genus  Xenia.  A  distinct  genus  was  first  framed  for  it  by 
Bonaparte  in  1854. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  penned  I  have  been  favored,  through  the  courtesy  of  Howard 
Saunders,  es(][.,  with  an  original  description  of  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 
Under  date  oi  March  6, 1873,  Mr.  Saunders  writes  me  that  the  bird  is  a  true  Xema,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  being  an  Arctic  species.  "  Head,  neck,  and  throat,  of  a  sootier 
color  than  in  X.  $abinei,  darKening  towanl  the  base  of  the  hood,  but  not  forming  a  dis- 
tinct black  collar,  as  in  this  species ;  a  white  frontal  band  ;  under  parts  and  tail  pore 
white,  the  latter  more  deeply  forked  than  in  aabinei;  mantle  pale  pearl-gray,  some  what 
darker  on  the  wing-coverts;  primaries  blackish-brown  on  outer  webs  and  continuation 
of  inner  webs,  thence  white,  except  at  tip ;  secondaries  white,  tinged  with  ^y  it 
their  tips ;  bill  blackish,  tipped  witn  horn-yellow  from  the  angle.  Wing,  16.50  lochei; 
tarsi,  nearly  2  inches ;  middle  toe  the  same ;  hind  toe  very  small,  but  bearing  a  well- 
developed  claw." 

Subfamily  Sternin^. 

DiAG.  LaridcB  rostro  integrOy  paragnatho. 

Ch.  Bill  entire,  its  upper  and  under  mandible  of  equal  length ;  always  oompreflsed, 
and  higher  than  broad.    Curve  of  culmen  gentle  and  gradual  from  base  to  apex. 
Commissure  gently  declinato-convex,  sometimes  slightly  suuate  at  base.    Symphysis 
of  inferior  mandibular  rami  much  more  extensive  than  in  LeatndincB  or  Larinc^  but  the 
eminentia  symphysis  less  marked.    Interramal  space  narrow..    Encroachment  of  feath- 
ers on  the  bill  as  in  Ixirinm,    Nostrils  linear-oblong,  lateral,  direct,  pervious,  varying 
with  genera  as  regards  degree  of  approximation  to  the  base  of  the  bill.    Wings  ex- 
tremely lengthened,  narrow,  and  acute,  the  first  primary  much  the  longest,  the  rest 
rapidly  graduated.    Secondaries  short  and  inconspicuous.    Tail  usually  much  elongated 
and  deeply  forked,  the  lateral  feathers  being  more  or  less  attenuated  and  filiform ;  only 
occasionally  short  and  broad  {ChUoohelidoi^y  or  graduated  (AnoMj  ^bc.).    Legs  placed 
rather  further  back,  and  less  decidedly  ambulatorial  than  in  Larina.    Tibia  denuded 
for  a  varying  distance.    Tarsi  short  and  nsuallv  slender ;  soutellate  and  reticulate,  ai 
in  LarincB.    Toes  of  moderate  length,  and  of  tne  usual  relative  proportions.    Webs 
rather  narrow,  and  (except  |n  Anous,  &c.)  more  or  less  excised.    Claws  small,  com- 
pressed, but  much  curved  and  acute.    Size  moderate,  or  very  small.    OencHral  form 
slender  aud  delicate.    Plumage  as  in  other  subfamilies,  but  the  pterylso  narrow,  the 
sexes  hardly  difiering  in  coloration,  but  the  variations  with  age  and  season  very  gnat 
For  anatomical  peculiarities  of  tne  subfamily,  see  under  head  of  Slema  ftirwjuio. 
The  generic  and  subgeneric  groups  of  the  Steminco  are  rather  better  marked  than 
those  of  the  Larinw.    They  are  in  number  about  thirteen.    Of  these  more  than  half 
(seven)  are  represented  in  North  America.    Phasthusaf  €^g%B^  and  several  subgenera  near 
Anaus  are  extralimital.    The  l^otth  American  forms  may  readily  be  distingaished  h^  the 
following  analysis.    HydrocKelidou  an^  Auou%  mv^  \M>xft\g&sded  aa  (genera,  the  remaindtf 
being  suDgenera  of  SUtm^ 
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AnalyHs  of  the  North  American  forms  of  Stemimg. 

A.  Nostrils  sub-basal.    Frontal  antisB  prominent,  embracing  base  of 

culmen.  Tail  more  or  less  forked.  Tarsus  not  shorter  than 
middle  toe  without  the  claw.    Lateral  toes  much  shorter  than 

the  middle.    Webs  excised Group  STERNSiL 

a.  Webs  moderately  incised.  Tail  well  formed,  generally 
more  than  half  as  long  as  the  wing.  Under  parts  white 
or  light. 

a^  Upper  parts  pearl-gray.    Cap  in  summer  block,  or 
a  black  bar  through  eye. 

1.  Bill  short  and  very  stout,  somewhat  gull- 

like, black.  Tarsi  much  longer  than  the 
toes,  black.  Tail  lightly  forked.  Medium 
size G^locheUdon. 

2.  Bill  long,  large,  bright  colored,  or  with  yel- 

low tip.    An  occipital  crest.    Feet  black. 

Forking  of  tail  variable.    Of  large  size . .  Thalaeseui. 

3.  Bill  moderate,  slender,  usually  bright  col- 

ored, like  the  feet.    No  crest.    Tail  long, 

deeply  forked.    Size  medium  and  small..  Sterna. 

h\  Upper  parts  dusky.    Cap  like  the  back. 

4.  Bill  and  feet  black.    A  white  frontal  cres- 

cent   HaUplana. 

h.  Webs  deeply  incised  (feet  little  more  than  semipalmate). 
Tail  merely  emarginate,  hardly  or  not  half  as  long  as 
the  wing.     Under  parts  in  summer  black Hydroch^lidox. 

B.  Nostrils  nearly  median.    No  frontal  antisB,  the  feathers  extending 

further  on  culmen  than  at  the  sides.  Tail  double-rounded. 
Tarsi  very  short.  Toes  lengthened,  the  lateral  nearly  as  long 
as  the  middle,  with  full  webs Group  Anoe^. 

Color  fuliginous Amous. 

Subgenus  Gblochelidon,  Brehm. 

<<^8tema,  Mont.,  Om.  Diet.  Suppl.  1813.    (S.  anglica,) 

X  ThalaeseuSy  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  563  (not  type). 

X  ViralvOf  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 174  (not  of  Leach). 

=^Gelochelidon,  B&ehm,  Naturg.  Vog.  Deutsch.  1831,  p.  — .    {S,  aiiglica.) 

=Laropis,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  1225.    (5.  anglica,) 

Char.  Bill  rather  shorter  than  the  head,  exceedingly  robust,  not  very  acute,  com- 
pressed ;  the  culmen  nearly  straight  to  beyond  the  nostrils,  then  very  decliuato-convez 
to  the  tip,  rather  broad  and  rounded  for  its  whole  length ;  the  gonys  about  straight; 
rami  slightly  concave;  symphyseal  eminence  well  marked  ;  tomia  of  lower  manoible 
inflected  ;  commissure  gently  curved.  Height  of  bill  at  base,  a  third  of  total  length. 
Kaaal  g^roove  exceedingly  short  and  broad,  not  deep ;  nostrils  short,  widely  oval,  placed 
Y6iy  near  the  base  of  the  bill,  just  beyond  the  termination  of  the  feathers.  Wings 
exceedingly  long  and  acute,  each  primary  surpassing  the  next  by  a  fnU  inch  ;  the  sec- 
ondaries short,  soft,  obliquely  incurved  at  their  extremities.  Tail  rather  short,  con- 
tained 2\  times  in  the  wing  from  the  carpus ;  deeply  emarginate,  but  it«  lateral  feathera 
not  elongated  nor  attenuated.  Feet  long  and  stout  for  this  subfamily.  Tarsus  shorter 
than  the  bill,  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Hind  toe  remarkably  developed, 
being  unusually  long  for  this  subfamily ;  inner  shorter  than  outer ;  interdigital  mem- 
branes moderately  broad,  deeply  incised,  especially  the  inner.  Tibia  naked  for  half  an 
inch.  Claws  slender,  slightly  arched,  acute.  Scutella  as  in  Steminm  generally.  Size 
moderate.  Tail  and  rump  concolor  with  the  back.  Anatomical  characters  those  of 
SUmincB  generally. 

The  above  diagnosis  is  of  a  group  which  differs  chiefly  from  other  SUmince,  in  the  robust 
and  obtnse  bill,  though  other  characters  may  be  noted.  The  bill  not  distantly  resembles 
that  of  LarinWf  and  the  group  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two  subfamilies.  It  diners  in  pattern  of  coloration  from  most  other  Terns,  in  having 
the  color  of  the  mantle  continued  uninterruptedly  on  to  the  tail.  Anatomical  differ- 
ences between  it  and  Sterna  proper  are  hardly  to  be  appreciated,  except,  of  course, 
those  characters  of  the  bones  upon  which  the  proportions  of  the  bill  and  feet  depend. 

Of  the  several  accredited  species  supposed  to  compose  the  genus.  North  America 
possesses  but  one,  which  is  identical  with  that  of  Europe. 

The  genus  has  but  few  synonyms,  the  species  comprised  in  it  having  been  ordinarily 
referred  to  Sterna,    Wagler's  synonym  (Laropis)  is  antedated  \i^  Gtlw^UUdAm  <i^Yk\>^QSBL^ 
which  latter  ia  the  Brat  distinctive  name. 
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STEENA  (GELOCHELIDON)  ANGLICA,  Mont 

Gull-billed  Tern. 

Sterna  an^Uca,  Mont.,  Orn.  Diet.  Suppl.  1813,  p.  —.—Leach,  Cat.  1816, 41.— Temm.,  Han. 
Orn.  ii,  1820,  745.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828,  143.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  269.— Jen., 
Man.  1835,  269.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  54.— Add.,  Orn.  Bio^.  v,  1839, 127,  pL 
410  ;  Syn.  1839,  316 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  81,  pi.  430.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur. 
1840,  98.— SCHINZ,  Eur.  Fu.  1840, 374.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  301,  pi.  127,  t 
270.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  353.— ScHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844,  130.— Gray,  G. 
of  B.  iii,  1849, 659 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 241.— Degl.,  Om.  Enr.  ii,  1849, 336.— PiTN., 
Pr.  E«8.  Inst,  i,  1856,  230  (quotes  Emm.,  B.  Mass.  p.  6).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 
38.— Maxim.,  Beit,  iv,  867  (Brazil).— Radde,  Reise,  ii,  1863,  388  (Siberia).- 
Coues,  Key,  1872.  319.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  391  (IlUnois). 

Thalas8€U8  anglivuSf  Bois,  Isis,  1822,  563. 

Viraha  anglicay  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  174. 

Laropis  anglicay  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  1225. 

Gelochelidon  amjlica,  Bp.,  List,  1838, 61 ;  Compt.  Rend.  1856, 772.— BoiE,  Isis,  1844, 187.- 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  536  (critical).— Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  389  (Gniite- 
niala).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866, 199  (Guatemala).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,308.- 
L.vWK.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299  (New  York).— Coues,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  xii, 
1868,  126  (S.  Carolina).— GUNDL.,  Rep.  F.  N.  i,  392  (Cuba ;  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  234).- 
ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1871,  .5:2  (Tropical  America).— Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1866, 82. 

Sfema  stubbericn,  Otto,  "Dents.  (Ibers.  Buffon." 

Sterna  aranta,  Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.,  viii,  1814,  143,  pi.  72,  f,  6.— Viehx.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hisi 
Nat.  1819,  169;  Fn.  Fran?.  1828,  398.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  354.— Lawr.,  B.N.A. 
lfc58,  859.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  272.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths. 
Rep.  1861,  418.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  90.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866»  44 
(Texas).- Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  325  (Brazil).— BuRM.,  Syst.  Ueburs.  iii,  452. 

Gelochelidon  aranea,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  61. 

Sterna  risorxa,  Brehm,  Lehrb.  1823,  683 ;  "  Beitr.  iii,  650." 

Sterna  macrotarsa^  Gould. 

Sterna  affinis,  Hoksf.  {fide  Blas.). 

Gelochelidon  palustris,  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  237  ;  Br.  B.  v,  — . 

Gelochelidon  halthicaj  agraria,  meridionaliSf  Brehm,  V.  D.  772,  773,  774. 

Diag.  S.  rostro  breviy  robusto  ;  rosiro  pedihusque  nigris  ;  pallio  ccerulescentc-perJoMOf  wvpf 
gio  concolore,  caudd  emarginatd. 

Hah, — Nearly  cosmopolitan.     In  North  America,  chiefly  Eastern  United  States ;  not 
detected  on  the  Pacific  side.    Patagonia  (Darwin,  Voy.  Beag.  145). 

Adult  in  tfummer.— Bill  with  the  culmen  regularly  declinato-convex  from  near  the 
base  to  the  tip  ;  the  culmen  broad  and  flattened,  especially  basally.     Outline  of  rami* 
little  concave;  gonys  very  long,  its  outline  about  straight.    Depth  of  bill  at  base  a 
third  of  total  length ;  its  width  very  much  less  than  its  height.     Both  mandiblei 
marked  with  numerous  longitudinal  striae    Angle  between  the  rami  moderately  acate; 
the  symphyseal  eminence  well  marked  ;  the  tip  not  veir  acute.    Nasal  groove  exeeed- 
ingly  short,  wide,  of  somewhat  triangular  shaive,  not  deep.    Nostrils  unusually  wtdfi^ 
broadly  oval,  short,  lateral,  pervious,  placed  very  far  back,  only  just  anterior  to  the 
termination  of  the  feathers.    The  feathers  extend  on  the  side  of  the  bill  bat  little  fiu^ 
ther  than  on  the  culmen,  the  re-entrant  angle  formed  there  being  very  obtuse.    Tboie 
on  the  side  of  the  lower  mandible  do  not  extend  so  far  as  on  the  upper.    Submeotiil 
space  feathered  almost  to  the  symphysis.    Head  of  ordinary  stemine  aspect;  bodv 
rather  stout,  full,  and  thick  set.     Wing  lengthened,  as  long  as  the  whole  body  and  tail 
Primaries  exceedingly  long,  narrowing  regularly  from  base  to  tip,  which  latter  is  atten- 
uated and  acute.    The  first  surpasses  thp  second  by  a  full  inch  ;  the  rest  are  rapidly 
graduated.    Secondaries  short  and  inconspicuous.    Tertials  rather  long,  broad,  and 
flowing.    Tail  quite  short  for  this  subfamily,  contained  2^  times,  or  more,  on  the  wing 
from  the  carpus.    The  emarginatiou  is  moderate,  amounting  to  about  If  inches.    The 
middle  pair  of  feathers  are  broad  almost  to  their  very  tips,  which  are  rounded,  with 
only  a  slightly  acute  apex  just  at  the  tip  of  the  rhachis ;  the  lateral  ones  grow  socooM- 
ively  more  elongated  and  tapering ;  the  outer  pair  maintains  its  breadth  until  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  tip,  when  it  rather  suddenly  narrows  and  grows  acute.     The  feet 
are  rather  long :  the  tarsus  considerably  c^ceedine^  the  middle  toe  and  claw.    The  tibis 
are  long,  naked  for  half  an  inch,  but  have  no  feathers  inserted  into  them  for  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  and  are  perfectly  smooth,  with  no  scutellse  or  reticulations.    Tlie 
tarsus  is  compressed,  moderately  smooth,  anteriorly  defended  with  the  ordinary  row  of 
scutella,  which  break  up  toward  the  tibio-tarsal  joint  into  two  or  more  rows;  poeteri- 
orly  and  laterally  it  is  reticulated  with  small,  smooth,  very  regular  polygonal  (chiefly 
hexagonal)  scales.    Anterior  toes  of  oiOLmvwT'j  relative  length ;  but  the  hallux  is  remark- 
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ably  developed  for  this  subfamily,  and  is  inserted  rather  low  down.  Webs  only  mod- 
erately broad,  and  deeply  incised,  especially  the  outer  one.  Claws  exceedingly  slender, 
little  arched,  very  acute,  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  one  moderately  dilated,  not 
serrated. 

Crown  and  long  occipital  crest  deep  glossy  greenish-black.  This  pileuni  extends  on 
each  side  to  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  eye,  and  leaves  only  a  very  narrow 
line  of  white  to  run  along  the  edge  of  the  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible ; 
and  it  grows  even  wider  on  the  latero-nuchal  regions  behind  the  eyes.  Neck  all  round. 
and  under  parts,  white.  Mantle  light  pearl-blue,  this  color  extending  on  the  rump  to 
the  tail,  and  ({uite  to  the  tips  of  the  rectrices.  The  tail  feathers  indeed  are  deepest 
colored  at  their  tips,  fading  into  nearly  pure  white  toward  their  bases,  on  that  ]K>rtion 
of  each  feather  which  is  covered  with  the  next  one.  The  color  of  the  mantle  extends 
quite  to  the  tips  of  the  tertials,  but  dilutes  a  little  toward  the  apices  of  the  seconda- 
ries. Rhafts  of  primaries  yellowish- white.  Primaries  all  grayish-bliick,  deepest  on  the 
outer  vane  of  the  first ;  but  this  color  is  so  heavily  silvered  as  to  be  really  much  lighter 
in  appearance.  All  the  primaries  have  on  their  inner  wel)8  a  space  of  whit«,  which  ex- 
tends toward  their  apices  for  a  varying  distance  on  each.  On  the  first  the  white  is 
largest,  purest,  and  extends  furthest ;  is  distinctly  defined  from  the  black,  and  has  not 
a  margin  of  black  along  its  inner  border,  except  just  at  its  apex.  The  amount  of  the 
white  diminishes  in  length  and  breadth  with  each  successive  primary,  until  on  the  last 
one  it  is  inconspicous ;  still  it  is  quite  perceptible  on  all.  The  bill  is  black,  with  or 
withont  a  minute  yellowish  tip.    The  legs  and  feet  are  greenish-black. 

Adulty  icinter  plumage. — The  winter  plumage  of  this  species,  as  usual  among  Stennnae^ 
hardly  difi'ers,  except  in  the  character  of  the  pileum.  The  black  usually  becomes  re- 
stricted chiefly  to  the  occiput  and  nape,  extending  forward  over  the  auricular  and 
temporal  regions  to  the  eye,  and  sometimes  almost  entirely  disappearing,  leaving  the 
whole  bead  pure  white,  except  a  slight  dusky  trace  through  the  eye  and  on  the  aurio- 
ulars.  There  is  the  usual  ante-ocular  lunula.  The  forehead  is  entirely  pure  white;  on 
the  crown  this  color  decreases  in  amount,  becoming  mixed  with  blnckish-browu,  and 
on  the  occiput  almost  entirely  disappears.  The  general  tint  of  the  upper  parts  is  per- 
haps rather  lighter  than  in  summer.  For  a  while  after  the  autumnal  moult  the  prima- 
ries are  also  rather  lighter  than  in  summer,  but  toward  spring  they  become  fully 
as  dark. 

Young-of-ihe-year. — The  bill  is  blackish-brown,  lighter  toward  its  tip,  dusky  yellowish 
or  dull  flesh-color  toward  the  base  of  the  under  mandible.  Legs  and  feet  dull  brown- 
ish, the  claws  blackish-brown.  The  general  color  of  the  upper  part«  is  light  pearl- bine, 
as  in  the  adults,  extending  over  the  whole  back  from  the  neck  to  the  upper  tail-coverts, 
and  including  the  median  and  greater  coverts,  and  the  tertials.  The  continuity  of  this 
color,  however,  is  interrupted  by  numerous  more  or  less  distinct  crescentic  or  iiastate 
spots  of  dull  brownish.  Each  feather  bears  a  spot  toward  its  extremity  ;  its  extreme 
tip,  however,  beiug  yellowish  or  ochraceous- white,  much  lighter  than  the  ground  color 
oi  the  upper  parts.  Along  the  edge  of  the  fore-arm  there  is  the  ordinary  band  cf 
brownish-black  on  the  least  coverts.  The  forehead  and  greater  part  of  the  vertex  is 
white ;  but  this  color  is  interrnpted  on  the  latter  by  narrow  lines  of  black  along  the 
shaft  of  each  feather ;  these  lines  growing  larger  and  wider  toward  the  occiput  and 
nape,  where  the  white  nearly  disappears.  An  ante-ocular  crescent  and  x>ost-ocular 
space  of  brownish-black.  The  neck  all  round,  and  the  whole  under  parts,  including 
the  inner  wing-coverts  and  upper  as  well  as  under  tail-coverts,  pure  white.  Primaries 
mach  as  in  the  adults ;  their  shafts  white.  Secondaries  as  in  the  adults.  The  tail  is 
less  deeply  forked ;  the  rectrices  much  as  in  the  adults,  but  fading  into  pure  or  yellow- 
ish-white at  their  tips,  each  having  a  more  or  less  distinct  hastate  subterniinal  spot  of 
brownish.  The  general  proportions  are  somewhat  less  than  in  the  adult,  especially  as 
regards  the  length  of  the  bill  and  of  the  lateral  rectrices.  i 

DimensioHS. — Leugth,  13  to  14.50  inches ;  extent  of  wings,  33  to  35 ;  bill,  1.40 ;  the  gape, 
2 ;  gonys,  0.60 ;  height  at  base,  0.45 ;  tibia)  naked  ^  inch,  no  feathers  inserted  for  f 
inch;  tarsus  (average),  1.30;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.10;  hallux,  with  its  claw,  0.40 ; 
wing,  from  carpus,  11.75  to  l!2.25 ;  tail,  to  end  of  outer  feather,  5.50 ;  depth  of  emargin- 
ation,  1.50  to  1.75  inches.  **  Average  weight  6f  oz.  uvoird."  P^male  usually,  but  not 
always,  smaller  than  the  male. 

The  an^omical  characters  of  the  species  do  not  present  any  special  peculiarities,  and 
therefore  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessarj^  to  introduce  a  description  of  them. 

This  strongly  marked  and  well-known  species  requires  no  further  description  than 
the  above.  The  chief  variations  to  which  it  is  subject  appear  to  be  thorn*  of  dimensions. 
In  the  above  paragraph  I  have  given  what  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  the  average. 
The  amount  of^variatiou  is  well  displayed  in  the  table  given  by  Audubon.  Most  authors 
assert  that  the  female  is  the  smaller;  but  although  this  seems  usually  to  be  the  case,  it 
does  not  always  hold.  The  amount  of  emargination  of  the  tail  in  adnit  birds  seems 
to  be  pretty  constant,  being,  comparatively,  free  from  both  accidental  or  st^xnal  variat  ion. 

The  comparisons  I  have  made  of  S.  anglica  with  S.  ^^aranca"  have  convinced  me  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  grounds  ou  which  to  found  a  species  distinct  from  the  Europe 
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ean.  I  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  discreimncieB,  nor  do  I  tbink  that  any  cbarac- 
ters  bave  ever  been  assigned  to  onr  bird.  Wilson,  in  bis  description,  does  not  compare 
it  with  the  European,  doubtless  for  the  best  of  reasons — that  be  did  not  know  it  His 
name,  however,  has  been  generally  adopted  for  our  bird  since  the  time  of  its  use  in  that 
connection  by  Bonaparte,  in  1838. 

Synonymy, — The  nime  anglica  is  rather  an  unfortunate  one,  since  the  bird,  though 
then  described  from  specimeus  shot  in  England,  seems  to  be  much  less  abundant  in  tiiat 
country  than  in  most  other  places  where  found.  As,  however,  there  is  implied  in  the 
name  no  actual  geographical  error,  it  is  unnecessary  to  change  it,  as  was  done  by 
Macgillivray.  Several  names,  additional  to  those  above  cited,  appear  to  belong  hero, 
but  as  I  have  made  no  critical  examination  of  these  supposed  species,  I  do  nut  here 
consider  them.  Schlegel  unites  a  number  of  current  species,  and  is  probably  right  in 
80  doing. 

Subgenus  Thalasseus,  Boi^. 

^  Stemaj  Pall.,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.  xiv. 

<  ThalasseuSy  Boi£,  Isis,  1822,  563  (type  5.  co^pta,  Pall.). — Coues,  Rev.  Siemima'S.L 
Ft.  a.  N.  S.  Phila.  Dec.  1862,  536. 

Hydroprognef  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  91.    {S,  caspia.) 

Sylochelidony  Brehm,  Yog.  Deutsch.  1831,  770.    (S.  oat^,) 

Helopus,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  1224.    (S.  ccwpia.) 

Actochelidon^  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  31.    {Sterna  caniiaca.) 

Gen.  char.  Bill  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  head ;  robust ;  its  height  at  the  bsM 
a  fourth  to  a  third  of  its  length  along  cnlmen.  Cnlmen  variable  in  amount  of  corrft- 
ture,  from  nearly  straight  to  very  convex.  Gtonys  of  variable  length.  Win^  only 
moderately  long  for  this  subfamily ;  pointed,  but  the  first  primary  not  sorpassmg  the 
second  by  as  much  as  the  second  does  the  third.  Tail  moderate  or  very  snort,  io  the 
type  of  the  geuus  greatly  abbreviated,  being  contained  three  times  in  the  winff  from 
the  carpus,  and  but  moderately  cmarginate.  In  other  species  more  elongated  and  quite 
deeply  forked,  contained  about  twice  in  the  wing.  Feet  stout,  of  moderate  length; 
tarsi  usually  about  two-thirds  the  bill ;  as  long  as,  or  somewhat  exceeding,  the  middle 
toe  and  claw.  Hallux  exceedingly  short.  Webs  moderately  broad,  quite  deeply  indeed, 
especially  the  inner  one.  Of  variable  size,  from  the  largest  of  the  subfamily  to  quite 
moderate.  General  form  always  more  or  less  robust.  A  decided  occipital  crest.  Under 
.parts  always  white.    Feet  black. 

The  essential  characters  of  the  subgenus,  as  oompared  with  Sterna  proper,  are  Ibandin 
the  very  large  size  and  robust  form  ^  in  the  depth  and  stoutness  of  the  bills ;  in  the 
stouter  feet ;  and  in  the  shorter  tail,  which  is  usually  rather  emarginate  than  forked, 
and  never  so  deeply  forked  as  in  Sterna,  The  pattern  of  coloration  is  different  in  iome 
respects,  and  there  is  a  decided  occipital  crest.  Geloehelidon  is  apparently  the  aunt 
closely  allied,  but  this  differs  remarkably  in  the  bill ;  there  is  no  occipital  crest,  the 
wings  are  longer,  the  iuterdigital  webs  more  deeply  incised. 

I  nave  been  obliged,  in  the  preceding  diagnosis  of  this  group,  to  define  it  with  eon- 
siderable  latitude,  in  consequence  of  the  somewhat  dissimilar  types  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  it.  I  have  not,  however,  felt  assured  of  the  propriety  ot  dividing  it,  as  now 
limited,  into  two  or  more  groups,  in  consequence  of  the  close  connection  which  the  dif> 
ferent  extremes  of  form  present  through  intermediate  species.  Thus  the  Thdkum 
caapiua  and  T.  canttacua  differ  considerably  in  such  features  as  shape  and  robnstoeM  of 
bill,  length  and  eiuargination  of  tail.  If  we  examine,  however,  other  species,  snob  ai 
T.  regius  and  elegans  of  North  America,  velox  of  Europe,  d&c.,  we  shall  find  some  cbarai>* 
ters  of  form  which  are  different  in  nearly  every  species,  as  e,  g,,  proportions  of  tanu 
and  toes  in  regiih  and  elegana  ;  and  we  shall  moreover  be  able  to  trace  gradual  transi- 
tions in  every  respect,  from  one  species  to  another.  I  prefer  to  retain  all  these  laige 
species  under  the  same  snbgeueric  desi^piation,  as  they  all  possess  strong  p|ointsof  lim- 
ilarity  among  themselves,  and  recognizable  discrepancies  from  Sterna  in  its  restrioted 
sense. 

Thalasseus  is  the  first  distinctive  name  which  was  proposed  for  this  group,  and  is  the 
one  now  in  most  general  employ.  It  is  based  upon  Sterna  oMpta,  as  are  also  all  the  other 
synonyms  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  with  the  exception  of  AciockeUdonf  whieh 
has  Sterna  cantiaca  as  type. 

Analysis  of  the  North  American  epeoiea  of  THALASSBiJg. 

A.  Of  large  size  and  robust  form.  Bill  entirely  bright  colored,  feet  black. 
Tail  slightly  forked,  with  little  or  no  attenuation  of  the  oater 
feathers. 

a.  Tail  merely  emarginate.  Primaries  conoolor  on  both  webs  (with- 
out white  stripe  on  inner  web).  BUI  red.  Largest:  Wing 
about  16  inches ;  toil  only  5  to  6;  bill  nearly  3 catgU. 
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h.  Tail  forked.    Primaries  with  white  stripe. 

1.  Bill  orange,  stent,  2MS>  to  2.75  long,  0.50  to  0.66  deep  at 

base ;  gonys  only  abont  1  long ;  wing,  14  to  15 ;  tarsus, 
about  1.25,  decidedly  not  longer  than  middle  toe  and 
claw regia. 

2.  Bill  orange,  comparatively  slender,  about  2.50  long,  less 

than  0.50  deep  at  base ;  gonys,  about  1.50  long ;  wing, 
12  to  13 ;  tarsus,  about  1,  decidedly  longer  than  middle 
toe  and  claw galericulaia, 

B.  Smaller  and  less  robust.    Bill  black,  tipped  with  yellow.    Tail  deeply 

forked,  with  narrow  outer  featners cantiooa. 

STEEKA  (THALASSEtJS)  CASPIA,  PalL 

€a8plaD  Tern, 

Stema  caspiuy  Pall.,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.  xiv,  1770, 582  ("Mus.  Carls,  fasc.  iii,  pi.  62").— 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  603.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  603.— Retz.,  Fn.  Sueo. 
1800,  164.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  476 ;  ii,  1820,  733.— Nicss.,  Orn.  Suec.  ii,  1821, 
155.— Brehm,  Eur.  Vog.  18J».  680.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  145.— Jen.,  Man. 
1835,  264.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  97.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840, 18,  pi. 

248.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  230 ;  Brit.  B.  v, .— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur. 

1844, 128.— Deol.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  337.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  658  ;  List 
Br.  B.  1863,  238.— Lawh.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  859.— TuHNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  47  (New 
Jersey).— Raddb,  Reise,  ii,  1863,  388  (Siberia).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  319. 

Tkalasseus  caspius,  Boib,  Isis,  1822,  563.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  537.— Verr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 161  (Maine).— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  308.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyo. 
N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 299.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  i)l.  56. 

ThatoBseus  caspius  var.  tmperator,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  538  (in  text).— Ridgw.. 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  391  (Illinois). 

Hydroprogne  caspta^  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  91. 

Ht^u8  caspitiSf  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832, 1224. 

Sglodtelidon  caspia,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  770.— Bp.,  List,  1838,62;  Compt.  Rend.  1856, 
772.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1850,  37.— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1866,  82. 

Sterna  Udkegravay  Lepech.,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.  xiv,  1770,  500,  pi.  13,  f.  2. 

SUma  megarhynchosj  Meyer,  Tasch.  Deut.  Yog  ii,  457. 

SUima  Btrennay  Gould, 

Tkalassites  melanotisy  Sw.    {Fide  Blas.)  • 

Sflockelidon  balthica  et  schillingii,  Brehm,  V.  I).  769,  770. 

(f)  Sglochelidon  cayaneneie,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  772  (gives  regia  also). 

Hob. — The  Northern  hemisphere.  Arctic  America,  and  south  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  New  Jersey. 

Adultf  breeding  plumage, — (No.  17978.  Mus.  S.  I.,  from  Hudson's  Bay.)  Bill  about  the 
length  of  the  head,  very  much  longer  than  the  tarsus,  exceedingly  robust,  much  com- 
pressed, deep  at  the  base,  its  tip  not  very  acute.  The  culmen  is  broad  and  flattened  at 
the  base,  more  compressed  and  narrow  anteriorly;  very  regularly  declinate  convex 
throughout  its  whole  length.  The  commissure  is  curved  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
to  the  tip,  the  amount  of  declination  increasing  toward  the  tip.  The  outline  of  the 
mandibular  crura  is  slightly  concave ;  the  gonys  is  abont  straight ;  the  symphyseal  emi- 
nence only  tolerably  well  marked.  The  nasal  groove  is  short  and  wide,  and  becomes 
qoite  obsolete  before  it  reaches  the  tomia.  The  nostrils  are  of  the  ordinary  shape  and 
size,  or  slightly  widened,  placed  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  nasal  fossa.  Several 
•triffi  proceed  out  from  them  on  the  upper  mandible,  but  the  lower  is  quite  smooth.  The 
submental  space  is  tolerably  broad,  bare  of  feathers  for  about  half  its  length.  The 
outline  of  the  feathers  on  the  upper  mandible  is  as  in  Sterna  generally,  but  those  on  the 
side  are  rather  broad  and  rounded. 

The  palate  is  antero-posteriorly  very  concave,  but  transversely  it  is  very  flat  and 
little  arched  or  vaulted.  For  three  inches  from  the  tip  the  roof  of  the  month  is  quite 
smooth,  with  only  slight  indications  of  a  median  ridge ;  but  there  is  on  each  side  a 
deep  groove,  just  along  the  edge,  for  the  reception  of  the  inferior  mandible.  The  nasal 
aperture  begins  2|  inches  from  the  tip,  and  is  rather  more  than  an  inch  long.  The  two 
lateral  ridges  are  short,  beginning  only  slightly  in  advance  of  the  nasal  aperture ;  but 
they  are  greatly  elevated,  very  conspicuous,  and  their  ridges  so  largely  papillate  as  to 
appear  almost  serrated. 

Wings  of  ordinary  length  and  shape  for  this  subfamily.  The  primaries  are  quite 
broad  at  their  bases,  but  about  two  or  three  inches  from  their  tips  become  rapidly  nar- 
rower, and  taper  to  their  slender  rounded  apices.    The  flrst  surpasses  the  second  by 
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fully  as  much  as  the  latter  surpasses  the  third.  The  tail  is  of  peculiar  shape ;  it  is 
shorty  the  eniargiuation  being  ouly  1^  inches.  The  middle  feathers  are  broad  to  their 
very  ends,  which  are  rounded  ;  the  lateral  ones  become  snccessively  more  lengthened 
and  acute,  till  the  external  pair  narrows  rapidly  to  a  fine  point ;  but  this  pair  has 
nothing  of  the  slender  and  filamentous  character  common  to  most  of  the  species. 

The  feet  are  short,  and  of  moderate  robustness.  The  tibias  are  bare  for  ouly  aboot 
f  of  an  inch,  or  rather  less  than  in  regiOj  which  is  a  much  smaller  bird.  The  tarsns  is 
peculiar  in  having  the  scutella  on  its  anterior  aspect  replaced  by  polygonal  plates  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  of  the  lateral  aspect,  but  larger,  smoother,  more  regular. 
The  toes  superiorly  have  something  of  this  reticulation.  The  tarsus  is  elsewhere  cov- 
ered with  small,  rough,  elevated  plates  of  irregul^  shape,  as  is  also  the  superior  sor- 
face  of  the  webs.  The  middle  toe  is  a  little  less  than  the  tarsus ;  the  ont-er  is  nearly 
as  long,  the  tip  of  its  claw  reaching  beyond  the  base  of  the  middle  claw  ;  the  inner  is 
veiy  short,  its  claw  not  reaching  the  base  of  the  middle  one.  The  hallux  is  extremely 
abbreviated.  The  claws  are  all  short,  stout,  little  curved  or  acute.  The  int«rdigttal 
membranes  are  rather  narrow  and  deeply  incised,  especially  the  inner  one,  the  emargin- 
ation  of  which  reaches  to  between  the  second  and  third  joints  of  the  median  digit 

Bill  dark  vermilion  red,  growing  lighter  and  somewhat  '^diaphanous''  toward  the 
tip.  Pilenm  and  occipital  crest  glossy  greenish-black,  extending  to  below  the  lower 
level  of  the  eyes,  and  occupying  the  termination  of  the  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  niaa- 
dible  to  the  exclusion  of  the  white.  The  lower  eyelid  is  white,  forming  a  noticeable 
spot  on  the  greenish.  A  white  streak  along  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible,  no/,  how- 
ever, extending  to  the  end  of  the  feathers.  Mantle  pearl-blue,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  it  and  the  white  rather  indefinite,  both  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  on  the 
rump  ;  most  of  the  tail  feathers,  and  especially  the  central  ones,  retaining  a  more  or 
less  notable  pearly  tint.  The  rhachides  of  the  primaries  are  yellowish-whit*;  the  pri- 
maries themselves  grayish-black,  but  when  new,  so  heavily  silvered  over  as  to  appear 
of  a  light  hoary  gray,  especially  on  their  superior  aspects.  On  the  inner  web  of  all 
there  is  a  central  light  field ;  this  is  very  narrow;  even  on  the  first  primary,  althoagh 
it  runs  for  some  considerable  distance,  and  on  the  others  it  rapidly  grows  less ;  and  it 
has  no  trenchant  line  of  division  on  any  of  tl^e  primaries  from  the  darker  portions  of 
the  feather.  The  whole  inner  web  of  the  secondaries  is  pure  white,  the  outer  pearl- 
blue.    Legs  and  feet,  with  their  soles,  blacK. 

Adult  J  uinttr  plumage. — The  winter  plumage  of  this  species,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
TfTDS,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  dimiuutiou  in  the  brightness  of  the  colors  of  the 
bill,  and  by  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  pileum.  The  vermilion  is  replaced  by 
light  orange-red,  growing  still  yellower  toward  tne  tip  of  the  bill  and  along  the  tomia. 
The  forehead  is  white,  usually  quite  pure;  the  crown  white,  with  small,  narrow, dis- 
tinct streaks  of  brownish-black  along  the  shaft  of  each  feather.  On  the  sides  of  the 
head,  before  and  behind  the  eyes,  and  over  the  auriculars,  the  black  is  more  largely 
intermixed  with  the  white ;  and  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  that  is  toward  the  termina- 
tion of  the  occipital  crest,  the  black  is  the  predominating  color,  being  only  sHgbtly 
variegated  with  white.  There  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  amount  of  emargination 
of  the  tail,  but  it  has  ordinarily  at  this  season  more  of  a  pearl-blue  tinge  than  in 
summer. 

ToHng-of-lhe-year.— Every  way  much  smaller  than  the  adult,  the  bill  especially 
smaller,  shorter  and  weaker,  and  of  a  duller  red,  more  inclining  to  orange.  Upper 
parts  as  in  the  adult,  but  the  pearl-blue  everywhere  spotted  with  very  numeroas 
rather  small  roundish  or  hastate  spots  of  brownish-black,  largest  on  the  tertials.  Fore- 
head grayiah-white ;  vertex  speckled  nnto  grayish-white  and  black,  the  latter  color 
increasing  in  amount  until  it  becomes  nearly  or  quite  pure  on  the  short  occipital  crest. 
Wings  much  as  in  the  adult.  Tail  much  shorter  and  less  forked  ;  the  rectrices  with 
brownish  spaces  near  their  tips,  chiefly  on  their  inner  wets.  Under  parts  dull  white. 
Legs  and  feet  rather  shorter  and  weaker  than  those  of  the  adult,  but  of  much  the  same 
color. 

A  series  of  American  skins,  compared  with  a  fully  adult  bird  from  Europe,  differ  in 
size  and  proportion,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  of  comparative  measurements: 

Comparative  measurements  of  American  and  European  birds. 

Amer.    Ear. 

Length  of  bill  along  culmen 2.75  2.40 

Length  of  bill  along  gape 4.00  3.56 

Height  of  bill  at  base 0.90  0.75 

Width  of  bill  opposite  nostrils 0  .»0  0.50 

Length  of  wing  from  flexure 16.50  t^OO 

Length  of  tarsus L75  1.65 

Length  of  middle  too  and  claw I.(i5  1.55 

Length  of  tail "   5.75  5.85 

From  thepc  measurements  it  is  apparent  that  the' American  bird  is  decidedly  larger 
than  the  Kuropean.    The  bill  is  nearly  a  third  of  au  inch  longer,  and  at  the  same  tSat 
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is  especially  remarkable  for  its  great  comparative  depth  at  the  base,  the  width  at  the 
biise  beiiiguo  greater  than  that  of  the  skins  from  f^nrope.  This  gives  to  the  bill  quite 
a  different  shape.  The  next  most  striking  discrepancy  is  fonn<i  in  the  length  of  the 
wing  from  the  carpal  joint,  in  which  dimension  the  American  bird  surpasses  the  Europ- 
ean by  fully  li  inches.  The  greatest  variation  I  have  found  in  specimens  from  the 
same  continent  is  only  about  ^  an  inch.  Indeed  the  wing  of  the  adult  European  hardly 
exceeds  that  of  a  young  American  bird  of  the  year.  But  there  are  no  other  discrepan- 
ancies,  and  as  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  suite  of  skins  than  that  examined  would 
show  a  wider  range  of  individual  variation,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  recognize 
var.  imperator. 

STERNA  (THALASSEUS)  REGIA,  Gamb. 

Royal  Terfl. 

(T)  Grande  Hirondelle  de  met  de  Cayenne,  Buff.,  viii,  346;  whence  Sfema  marimay  Bodd.,  P. 
E.  988  ;  S,  cayennensiSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  604 ;  Cayenne  Tern^  Lath.,  Syn. 
vi,  352 ;  S.  cayana,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  17iK),  804.    (Doubtful.) 

Sterna  maxima,  ScL.  «&  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  567  (Middle  and  South  America). 

Sterna  cayennensis^  Le6t.,  Ois.  Trinidad,  535. 

Sterna  cayana,  Bp.,  Syn.  18*28,  353.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 268.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  18^5, 
505  ;  V,  1839,  (•»39  ;  pi.  273 ;  Syn.  1839,  316 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  70.  pi.  429.— De- 
Kay,  N.  Y.  Fauna,  ii,  1844,  299,  pi.  127,  f.  277.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  355. 

Tkalasseus  cayanus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  61. — iJossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  431. 

Sterna  regia,  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1848,  228.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  ia')8,  859.— Newt., 
ibis,  i,  1859,  371  (Santa  Cruz).- Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  2:54  (Cuba).— Brv.,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  vii,  1859,  134  (Bahamas).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  82  (.Jamaica).— Drkss.,  Ibis, 
1866, 44  (Texas).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  47  (New  Jersey).— Cor es.  Key,  1872, 
319. — RiDGW.,  Rep.  Surv.  40th  parallel  (in  press ;  Nevada,  breeding).— Ridgw., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  391  (Illinois). 

TJialasseus  regius,  Gamb.,  Jouru.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  2d  series,  1849,  22|^.— CorES,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1862,  5:^9.- CoUES,  Ibis,  1864,  388  (Guatemala).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  199 
(Guatemala). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1864,  104  (Sombrero) ;  viii,  1866, 
299  (New  York) ;  ix,  1868, 210  (Yucatan).— Gundl.,  Report.  18(56,  392  (Cuba).— 
CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  126  (South  Carolina). — Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1871,  42  (North  Carolina;  biography). 

Phcpiuaa  regiaj  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  772. 

(1)  *^ Steina  erythrorhyncjiusj  Maxim.,  Beit,  iv,  857. — Tschudi,  F.  N.  Peru.  --Irr*,  305.— 
BuRM.,  Syst.  libers,  iii,  450"  (ScL.  &  Salv.). 

'^Sterna  galtriatlatat  Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras."  (error  for  this  species,  sec.  Scl.  &  Salv., 
P.  Z.  S.  1871,  565). 

{11)  Sterna  chloripodaf  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxxii,  171;  E.  M.  349  {Ilaic  coyote  obscurOf 
Az.,  Apunt.  iii,  372).     (Very  uncertain.) 

Hah. — More  southern  portions  of  the  Atlantic  coast ;  north  to  Long  Island.  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Ou  the  Pacific  side  north  to  California.  Nef  ada,  breeding  (liidgivay).  South- 
ward int'O  the  Antilles  and  Central  America.*    South  America  to  Brazil  and  Peru. 

Adultf  spring  plumage. — Bill  about  as  long  as  that  of  T.  caspiua,  but  of  very  different 
shape,  being  much  slenderer,  its  height  at  base  being  only  from  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  of  its 
total  length.  Culmen  gradually  declinato-couvex  from  base  to  tip,  the  amount  of  curv- 
ature increasing  but  slightly  toward  the  apex,  which  is  not  very  acut'e.  Commissure 
somewhat  sinuate  basally,  regularly  decliuato-oonvex  for  the  rest  of  its  length.  Rami 
decidedly  a  little  concave  along  their  edges.  Gonys  straight,  shorter  than  the  rami, 
the  prominence  between  the  two  illy  developed.  Wings  of  ordinary  length,  the  prima- 
ries of  the  usual  shape  and  relative  lengths.  The  tibisB  are  bare  for  a  considerably 
distance  (0.90  of  an  inch).  The  tarsus  is  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Its 
anterior  aspect  shows  a  tendency  toward  reticulations  instead  of  trausverse  scutella, 
but  there  are  usually  some  scales  which  extend  quite  across  it.  The  lateral  aud  poste- 
rior aspects  are  thickly  reticulated,  as  in  caspius,  but  the  plates  are  not  so  rough  nor 
elevated.  The  toes  have  the  usual  relative  length  for  this  genus.  The  interdigital 
membranes  are  as  described  under  caspius,  but  the  emargination  is  not  quite  so  great. 
The  tail  is  long  for  this  genus,  and  quite  deeply  fork^.  The  central  feathers  are 
broad  to  their  very  tips,  which  are  rounded ;  the  lateral  ones  grow  successively  more 
elongated  and  narrower  toward  their  tips,  the  external  pair  buing  slender  and  quit« 
filamentous  for  some  distance  from  their  narrow  rounded  apices. 

*  Audubon  says  that  these  birds  are  found  in  Laln-adoi'.  This  is  certainly  an  error; 
and  the  birds  that  he  observed  there,  aud  mistook  for  this  species,  must  have  beeu  in- 
dividuals of  the  S.  caspius. 
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The  glossy  greenish-black  pilenm  does  Dot  extend  below  the  eyes,  and  is  so  narrow 
on  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible  that  it  allows  a  broad  white  streak  to  extend  alooc 
the  edge  of  the  mandible  to  the  extreme  tip  of  the  feathers.  The  mantle  ia  exoee£ 
ingly  light  pearl-blue^  fading  imperceptibly  into  white  on  the  rump  and  toward  the 
extremities  of  the  tertiols.  The  tail  is  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  pearly,  eapeciidly 
on  the  central  feathers  and  inner  webs  of  the  others.  The  secondaries  are  pore  white 
for  their  whole  length,  except  a  small  space  on  the  outer  web  near  the  tip,  which  ii 
grayish-blue,  deeper  than  the  mantle.  The  outer  web  of  the  first  primary  is  grayish- 
black  ;  the  inner  web  of  the  same  has  a  space  of  black  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  feather,  very  narrow  at  the  base,  widening  as  it  runs  toward  the  tip,  within  1| 
inches  of  which  it  occupies  the  whole  web,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  white  portion ;  the 
rest  of  the  web  is  white,  separated  from  the  black  by  a  straight  distinctly-defined 
trenchant  line  of  division.  The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  primaries  have  the  same 
general  characteristics,  but  the  white  space  rapidly  grows  narrower  and  shorter,  aod 
runs  up  further  in  the  centre  than  along  the  edge  of  the  web,  so  that  for  a  little  way 
from  its  end  it  has  a  border  of  blackish  along  its  outer  margin.  The  other  primarict 
have  no  grayish-black,  but  are  wholly  pean-blue,  their  inner  webs  margined  with 
white.  The  bill  is  coral  or  orange-red,  with  a  slightly  lighter  tip.  The  feet  are  black- 
ish, their  soles  dull  yellowish. 

IVititer  plumage. — Bill  less  brightly  colored  than  in  summer,  its  apex  and  tomia  dull 
yellowish.  Front  white ;  crown  variegated  with  black  and  white,  the  former  color  in- 
creasing on  the  occiput  and  nuchal  crest,  which  latter,  though  shorter  than  in  summer, 
is  almost  or  quite  unmixed  with  white.  This  black  extends  forward  on  the  sides  of 
the  head  to  the  eye,  which  it  includes.  The  taU  is  not  pure  white,  as  in  summer,  Irat 
is  glossed  over  with  the  bluish  of  the  mantle,  which  deepens  toward  the  tips  of  the 
feathers  into  dusky  plnmbeons.  It  is  also  considerably  less  deeply  forked,  the  latenl 
feathers  having  little  or  nothing  of  a  filamentous  character.    Otherwise  as  in  summer. 

Toung-of-the-year  in  August. — Bill  considerably  smaller  and  shorter  than  in  the  adoh; 
its  tip  less  acute,  and  its  angles  and  ridges  less  sharply  defined ;  mostly  reddish-yellow, 
but  light  yellowish  at  tip.  Crown  much  as  in  the  adults  in  winter,  but  the  occipital 
crest  scarcely  recognizable  as  such.  Upper  parts  mostly  white :  but  the  pearl-grsTof 
the  adults  appearing  in  irregular  patches,  and  the  whole  back  marked  with  sdmU, 
irregularly  shaped,  but  well-defined  spots  of  brown.  On  the  tertials  the  brown  oecn- 
pies  nearly  the  whole  of  each  feather,  a  narrow  edge  only  remaining  white.  Lesser 
wing-coverts  duskv  plumbeous.  Primaries  much  as  in  the  adults,  but  the  line  of  de- 
marcation of  the  black  and  white  wanting  sharpness  of  definition.  Tail  basally  white, 
but  soon  becoming  plumbeous,  then  decidedly  brownish,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  feath- 
ers again  markedly  white.    Otherwise  as  in  the  adults. 

Dimensione  of  the  adults. — Length,  18  to  20  inches ;  extent  of  wings,  42  to  44 ;  wing, 
from  carpal  joint,  14  to  15 ;  tail,  6  to  8 ;  the  depth  of  forking,  about  3  to  4  ;  bill,  aloog 
culmen,  2.00  to  2.75  ;  along  commissure,  3.75 ;  its  heieht  at  base,  0.70  ;  its  width,  0^; 
gonys,  I  to  1.25 ;  tibiie  base,  0.90 ;  tarsus,  1.37  ;  mid<ue  toe  and  claw,  1.40.* 

Other  variatioim.—  For  so  large  a  species,  and  one  of  this  family,  the  variations  are  not 
very  great.  When  found,  tliey  consist  chiefly  in  differences  or  dimensions,  as  nsiul, 
ard  iu  a  less  degree  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  bill.  The  measurements  indicated 
above  are,  I  believe,  about  the  avera^.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  the  sexes. 
The  young  are  invariably  smalle^,  with  weaker  bill  and  feet,  and  only  slightly  forked 
tail.  The  relative  i)roportions  of  the  tarsus  and  tail  of  the  adults,  as  well  as  the  ab- 
solute length  of  these  parts,  seem  to  be  very  constant,  and  always  preserve  the  radical 
difiVsrenee  from  those  of  eleganSf  which  is  noticed  below. 

Immature  birds,  of  course,  exhibit  every  gradation .  between  the  stat'e  of  plomage 
above  described,  and  that  of  the  adults.  When  very  young,  however,  they  preserre 
pretty  conhtautly  the  pattern  of  coloration  given.  The  adults,  in  winter,  vary  aeood 
deal  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  black  remaining  in  the  pilenm  ;  but  the  essential  ctutf^ 
acters  of  white  front,  spotted  vertex,  nearly  black  occiput,  and  variegated  lateral  stripe 
along  the  sides  of  the  bead,  are  always  found.  In  the  plumage  of  adolt  summer  birds 
I  have  found  no  variations  worth  noticing. 

ComparxHon  with  allied  species. — The  species  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  only  one 
other  of  North  AmencA —galericulata.  While  the  bill  is  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  is 
that  of  aiHjnuNj  it  is  of  a  very  different  shape,  being  every  way  weaker,  with  a  straigbter 
culmen.  BeHiden,  the  coloration  of  the  primaries  of  caspius  is  peculiar  in  lacking  Uw 
white  stripe  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries.  8.  galericulata  is  more  nearly  aUied: 
but  it  is  considerably  smaller,  with  the  bill,  though  as  long  or  nearly  so,  much  slen- 
derer and  differently  shaped  (compare  descriptions),  with  a  difierent  proportionate 
length  of  tarsus  and  toes,  a  rich  rosy  blush  in  the  breeding  season,  &c 

Bibliographif. — While  1  agree  with  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  that  S.  maxima  Bodd. 
{=cayi'nnai8i«  Gm.,  caj/aiia  Lath.)  is  not  improbably  this  species,  1  cannot  make  the 
identification  satisfactorily.  The  description  (of  a  young  bird)  is  too  short  and  vagne 
to  be  deteriuined  positively.    It  might  have  been  based  on  Phmtusa  magnirostrit.    Tbe 

'Andiibon's  measurements,  "\ATOXi%/i^*,  To\(SA\<i\»^,\**>^^^»W',^;"  are  so  gh&riogly 
erroneous,  that  they  must  be  eiUier  t^pogca^\i\R.«2L  w  ^«ctfsa\\Bc«X«^vA, 
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name  had  bettor  rest,  at  least  until  it  is  certain  there  is  no  other  large  species  of  Trop- 
ical America  to  'wbicli  it  can  apply.  Besides,  the  name  maxima  involves  an  imiccuracy. 
Gamble's  name,  regia,  is  perfectly  definite.  1  quote  S.  erythrorhynchos  as  doubtless  con- 
specific  with  rcgiay  but  should  not  bo  surprised  if  some  varietal  distinctions  were  found 
in  this  case.    S.  chloripoda  Yieill.  I  can  make  nothing  of. 

My  personal  observations  on  this  species  are  confined  to  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina;  on  a  former  occasion  I  gave  the  following  account: 
This  Tern  certainly  breeds  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Macon ; 
for,  although  I  did  not  find  any  nests,  I  saw  it  constantly  through  two 
sammers,  and  occasionally  noticed  birds  so  young  that  they  were  still 
receiving  attentions  from  their  parents ;  while  in  June  and  July  small 
flocks  were  often  noticed  pursuing  so  straight  a  course  for  long  distances, 
that  I  had  no  doubt  they  were  passing  directly  between  their  nests  and 
their  feeding- places.  It  commonly  arrives  from  the  south  early  in  April, 
and  through  this  and  the  next  month  is  more  abundant  than  at  other 
times  until  the  fall — a  partj^  I  presume,  passing  further  north.  It 
becomes  numerous  again  in  September,  and  so  continues  until  the  end 
of  November.  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  any  remain  all  winter,  but 
think  that,  if  observed  at  that  season,  it  will  be  an  exceptional  case.  It 
is  more  wary  than  any  of  the  other  Terns,  and  is  always  the  first  to  nse 
among  the  miscellaneous  troops  that  fleck  the  sand-bars.  It  is  conspic- 
uous by  its  size  and  bright  red  bill;  and  the  young  are  easily  distinguished 
by  the  smaller  size,  yellow  instead  of  red  bill,  and  spotted  plumage. 
The  old  birds  lose  the  black  pileum  in  September,  the  crown  then 
becoming  white,  bordered  behind  by  the  long,  loose  blackish  feathers  of 
the  occiput,  and  a  few  other  dark  ones  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  The 
bill  in  winter  is  not  so  vivid  in  color  as  in  summer,  and  much  shorter. 
All  the  changes  of  the  old  are  finished  b}'  October ;  but  the  young 
remain  blotched,  and  with  mere  traces  of  the  pearl-blue  mantle,  all  the 
fall.  I  took  one  old  bird  with  the  feet  curiously  mottled  with  yellowish 
and  black,  and  yellow  claws — probably  a  pathological  state,  although 
the  bird  appeared  perfectly  healthy.  These  are  vigorous,  spirited  birds, 
showing  good  fight  when  captured,  and  strong  enough  to  bite  pretty 
severely.  Their  voice  is  loud  and  raucous,  though  still  without  the  deep 
guttural  intonation  of  that  of  the  Shearwaters. 

STERNA  (THALASSECTS)  GALERICULATA,  Liclit. 

Elegant  Tern, 

Sterna  galericulatay  Liciit.,  Verz.  1823,  81  (Brazil).— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  Sternw^  p.  7,— 

FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  1870,  359  (Mazatlan).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1871,  568.— 

Coles,  Key,  1872,  319. 
(T)  Thalasaeus  galtHculaim,  Blas.,  J.  f.  0.  1866,  82. 
Sterna  elegana^  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1848,  129  (immature).— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 

860.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1860,  pi.  94.— Lk6t.,  Ois.  Triuidad,  542. 
Thalais»eu9  elegans,  Gamb.,  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  2d  series,  1849, 228.— Bp.,  Compt.  Kend. 

1856,  772.— CcnTES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acadj  1862,  540.— CouES,  Ibis,   1864,  389  (San 

Salvador).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  198. 
Sterna  oommla^  Phil.  «fc  Lands.,  Wieg.  Arcb.  1868,  126  {Sd.  &  Salr.). 
**  Sterna  caycnvensiSj  Pelz.,  O.  B."  (err.  for  tbis  spec,  fide  ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871, 565). 
(1)"  Sterna  criataia,  Sw.'' 

Hob, — Middle  and  South  America.  Up  the  Pacific  coast  from  Peru  {Froheen)  to  Cali- 
fornia (Gamftc/).  Tebuautepec  (^MmtcAra«/).  Trinidad  (Z>d/awrf).  hvuzxX  {Lichtenetein), 
Not  observed  on  the  Gulf  or  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Adulty  winter  plumage, — (No.  24281,  Mus.  Smith.  Inst.,  from  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  the 
type  of  the  above-cited  plat«.)  Bill  much  longer  than  the  head,  exceeding  the  tarsus, 
middle  toe  and  claw  together;  much  compressed,  very  slender,  its  tip  attenuated. 
Culmen  quite  straight  to  beyond  the  nostrils,  then  t-ligbtly  and  equably  convex  for  the 
rest  of  its  length ;  broad  basally,  more  compressed  and  transversely  convex  anteriorly. 
Commissure  declinato-con  vex  for  nearly  its  whole  length.  Mandibular  talVwy  N«cNi  >i5ckW^ 
decidedly  concave  in  outline;  their  angle  of  dWoTgencij  'vw^  iwixiXa.    Qi^xi^^  «sAx<.\aj^^ 
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lon^.  exceeding  the  crnra  of  the  inaudible,  its  outline  straight.  Toinia  of  both  man- 
dibles Rharp  and  uinch  inflected.  Nasal  groove  long,  fully  half  the  culoieu,  narrow, 
uot  deep,  directed  obliquely  downward  and  forward  toward  the  toniia  j  but  it  liecomes 
obsolete,  however,  before  reaching  them.  A  few  oblique  indistinct  stnse  on  both  tuao- 
diT»lea.  Tlio  outline  of  the  feathers  on  the  bill  is  as  usual.  The  bill  is  oraDge-red, 
inseuHibly  fading  into  yellow  on  the  tip  and  cutting  edges.  • 

The  naked  portions  of  the  tibiae,  the  tarsus  and  the  toes,  with  the  claws,  are  black; 
the  soles  of  the  feet  mostly  yellowish.    The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  fvset  is  the 
length  of  the  tarsus,  as  compared  with  the  toes.    The  former  is  very  much  longer  than 
the  middle  toe  alone,  and  slightly  exceeds  the  middle  toe  and  claw  together.*    The  feet 
are  of  the  ordinary  shape  and  stoutness,  with  the  usual  extent  of  the  tibia;  bare.    The ' 
outer  toe,  without  its  claw,  is  venr  long,  being  but  yeiy  slightly  shorter  than  the  mid- 
dle ;  while  the  extremity  of  the  claw  of  the  inner  toe  falls  short  of  the  base  of  the  claw 
of  the  middle.    Hallux  of  usual  dimensions.    Claws  all  moderately  long,  arched,  acute; 
the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  very  much  thinned  and  dilated,  and  usually  more  or  less 
serrate.    Tbe  emargination  of  the  webs  is  moilerate,  that  of  the  inner  only  reaching 
to  the  third  joint  of  the  middle  toe.    The  wings  present  no  special  pecnliaritiet  of 
form  or  color,  being  in  both  these  respects  quite  similar  to  regius,  already  fully  described. 
The  markings  of  the  primaries  are  quite  identical.    The  tail  also  has  the  form  of  thut 
of  regiuft.    in  the  winter  skin  before  me,  it  has  considerably  less  elongated  tail  featben 
than  it  will  have  in  summer.    All  the  feathers  are  also  washed  over  with  a  very  nota- 
ble amount  of  grayish-blue,  most  conspicuous  in  their  outer  webs.    The  lateral  feathers 
in  this  specimen  have  little  or  none  of  this  bluish  tinge,  and  still  preserve  a  consider- 
ably elongated  and  tapering  shape.    The  forehead,  and  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  biU, 
are  pure  white  ;  on  the  vertex  this  white  l>ecomes  variegated  with  rounded,  rather  illy- 
defined  s])ots  of  grayish- black,  which  all  have  pure  black  centres  along  the  shaft.    Od 
the  occiput  the  black  preponderates  largely  over  the  white,  w4iich  is  only  left  u 
a  slight  ti])  to  each  feather.     The  long-nowing  nuchal  crest  is  glossy  greenish  and 
black,  unadulterated  with  whit« ;  and  this  color  extends  forward  on  the  sides  of  the 
head  as  a  well-defined  band,  passing  through  and  a  little  beyond  the  eyes.    Even  in 
this  winter  specimen  the  rosy  hue  of  the  under  parts  is  perceptible. 

BimenftUwH  of  name  specimen, — Culmen,  2.60  ;  rictus,  3.75 ;  gonys,  1.40 ;  height  of  bill 
at  base,  O.nO;  width,  0.4r>;  "length,  17;"  wing,  12.25;  tail,  4.75;  depth  of  fork,2i5; 
tarsus,  1.25  ;  middle  t<Ks  0.85 ;  its  claw,  0..30. 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  perfect  winter  specimen  (the  original  of  the  figure  in  tbe 
Atlas  of  Birds  N.  A.),  which  does  not  difler  materially  from  Gambel's  type.  The  follow- 
ing gives  the  perfect  summer  plumage  : 

Adult. — 15111  bright  red,  salmon-colored  toward  tip.  Feet  black ;  soles  and  nnder 
surfaces  of  claws  slightly  flavescent.  Crown  of  head,  including  long-flowing  occipital 
crest,  pure  black,  reaching  down  on  the  sides  of  the  head  to  a  straight  line  just  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  eye  ;  the  white  of  the  cheeks,  &c.,  accompanying 
the  black  to  the  foremost  point  of  extension  of  the  feathers  in  the  nasal  fossaf!.  All  the 
under  parts  rosy-whit*,  with  satin  gloss.  Tail  entirely  pure  white,  longer  andmon 
dee[dy  forked  than  in  winter.  Back  and  wings  pale  pearl-blue ;  the  usual  pattern  of 
coloration  of  the  primaries.  ** Length,  19  ;  extent,  48"  (label) ;  culmen,  2.75 ;  wing,M 
before  ;  tail,  7.50  ;  depth  of  fork,  3.50 ;  tarsus,  1.25  ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  the  same. 

This  species  scarcely  recpiires  comparison  with  any  other.  The  following  measure- 
ments give  the  difference  in  size  and  shape  between  it  and  regia — the  only  North 
Amt^rican  species  with  which  it  is  likely  to  bo  confounded  : 

S.  regia  :  Bill  along  culmen,  2.60  (average) ;  depth  at  base,  0.75  (or  about  0.333  its 
length) ;  gonys  1.25,  about  e(]ual  to  rami  of  lower  mandible,  measurcHl  from  the  feathers 
on  the  side;  wing,  14.50  to  15;  tibiui,  bare,  0.90;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.30  to  1.40; 
tarsus,  1.25. 

S.  gahriculata  :  Bill  along  culmen,  2.60  (average);  depth  at  base,  O-.'SO  (or  about Oi 
of  its  length) ;  gonys  1.40,  or  rather  longer  than  rami,  measured  a^  above ;  wing,  lii& 
to  12.50 ;  tibiae  bare,  0.65 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  about  1.15 ;  tarsns,  1.25. 

Compare  also  Gambel's  original  description  and  remarks.  Galericulata  is  a  smaller 
bird  than  rcgiaj  yet  with  bill,  tail,  and  tarsi  as  long;  the  bill  much  slenderer ;  tbe  toes 
shorter ;  the  under  part«  colored  as  they  never  are  in  regia. 

I  now  follow  several  European  ornithologists  in  referring  the  species  generally  known 
as  ^^elegam'^  to  ^.  gahriculata  of  Lichtenstein — a  name  which  had  escaped  me  in  my 
earlier  studies  of  this  group.  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  say  that  comata  Phil.  &.  Landb. 
is  the  same  bird. 

*  The  species  may  always  be  diagnosed  fix)m  *•?.  regia  by  the  measurements  of  these 
parts,  the  toes  being  in  galericulata  considerably  shorter,  compared  with  the  taraoBi 
than  in  regia.  In  regia  the  middle  toe  and  claw  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  tarana; 
in  gahriculata  the  two  are  of  about  the  same  length.  The  tarsus  of  regia  but  very 
Bli^htly  ftnr])asses  the  middle  toe  without  its  claw  ;  the  tarsus  of  galericulaia  is  neatly 
a  iourth  of  its  own  length  longer  tV\a\i  t\i<^  middle  toe  without  its  claw. 
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STEENA  (THALASSEUS)  CANTIACA,  Gm. 

Sandwich  Tern. 

SUma  cantiaeay  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 606.— Temm.,  Man.  1815, 479.— Stfph.,  Gen.  Zool. 
xtii,  147.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  265.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  54.— Keys.  &  Blas., 
Wirb.  Ear.  1840,  97.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840,  51,  pi.  260.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 
129 ;  Mu8.  P.-B.  Stemas,  p.  5.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  658 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 
239.— AUD.,  Oni.  Biog.  lii,  1835,  531,  pi.  279 ;  Syn.  1839,  317  ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 
87,  pi.  431.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  F.  ii,  1844,  303,  pi.  124,  f.  274.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869.  47  (New  Jersey ;  straggler).- Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1871,  5<>9.— Allen., 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  644  (Massachusetts).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  320.— Pelz.,  Orn. 
Bras.  324  (Brazil). 

ThaUuseus  cantiacus,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  563.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  61.— Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1866,  81 
(locates  nubilostty  Sparrm.,  here). 

Actochelidon  cantiacus,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eiir.  Thierw.  1829,  31. 

(f )  Sterna  africana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 605.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  805  (uncertain). 

{!)  Sterna  striata^  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17H8,  609.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  807  (uncertain). 

Sterna  baifsii,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  806  (=cantiacay  Gm.).— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  41.— 
Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 142.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 276.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 2*30. 

Sterna  columbina,  Schrk.    (Fide  Bla6.) 

*' Sterna  iKPria,  Bewick,  Br.  ^.  ii,  1804,  207."    (Gray,) 

Sterna  atuberica,  Bechst.,  Naturg.  Deut.  iv,  679. 

Sterna  canescens^  Meyer,  Tasch.  Deut.  Vog.  ii,  458. 

Thalasseus  canescens  et  candicans,  Brehm,  Y.  D.  1831,  776,  777. 

Sterna  acuflarida.  Cab.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ii,  1847,  257.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  860.— Bry.„ 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859,  134  (Bahamas). 

Thalasseus  acuflavidus,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 540.— Coues,  Ibis,  1864, 389  (Central 
America).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  198  (the  same).— Gundl.,  Repert,  1866,  392.— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299  (New  York) ;  ix,  210  (Yucatan).— Coues, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  60  (New  England).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 126 
(South  Carolina).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  42  (North  Carolina). 

ffah, — Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  to  Southern  New  England.  Bahamas ;  Cuba ; 
Jamaica ;  ranging  into  Central  America  (both  coasts).  Honduras,  breeding  (Salvin). 
Sooth  into  Brazil  ( Pelzeln), 

Adult,  breeding  plumage,— -^xW  much  longer  than  the  head,  exceeding  in  length  the 
tarsus,  middle  toe  and  claw  together ;  quite  slender  and  attennated  for  this  genus,  the 
tip  excessively  acute.  The  convexity  of  the  culmen,  from  tip  to  base,  is  regular,  but 
very  slight.  The  commissure  is  gradually  declinato-convex  throughout  its  whole 
length.  The  outline  of  the  mandibular  crura  is  decidedly  concave ;  that  of  the  gonys 
about  straight.  An  eminentia  symphysis  is  hardly  appreciable.  The  submental  or 
intercrural  space  is  very  short  and  extremely  narrow,  tne  feathers  only  covering  its 
posterior  half.  Nasal  groove  very  long,  narrow,  not  deep,  extending  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  bill,  and  subsiding  at  the  tomia.  Both  mandibles  are  marked  with 
oblique  longitudinal  strisD.  The  outline  of  the  feathers  on  the  bill  is  as  usual  in  this 
subfamily.  Wings  of  moderate  length,  of  ordinary  shape ;  the  primaries  quite  broad 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  their  rounded,  not  very  narrow  nor  acute,  tips.  The 
formation  of  the  tail  is  exactly  as  in  regia.  The  feet  are  quite  slender,  moderately 
compressed,  anteriorly  scutellato,  laterally  and  posteriorly  reticulate,  as  usual  in  the 
subfamily.  Webs  moderat-ely  incised  for  this  genus ;  relative  proportions  of  the  toes 
as  in  other  species.  Claws  lUl  long,  strong,  arched,  acute,  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle 
one  greatly  dilated. 

Bill  black ;  the  tip  for  ^  to  f  of  an  inch  bright  yellow,  sharply  defined  against  the 
black;  'Mnside  of  month  deep  blue."  Feet  dull  black.  Pileum  and  occipital  crest 
Ijrloesy  black,  with  a  tinge  of  green  ;  the  color  extending  just  below  the  eves,  but  leav- 
ing a  space  along  the  side  of  the  mandible  white  to  the  extremity  of  the  fathers.  The 
mantle  is  exceedingly  light  pearl-blue,  fading  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  iuto 
pore  white ;  but  the  rectrices  themselves  have  a  slight  shade  of  pearly  bluish.  The 
primaries  are  colored  exactly  as  in  regia.  On  the  inner  web  of  the  first  the  black  space 
IS  broad  aud  deep  in  color ;  when  about  1^  inches  from  the  apex  of  the  quill  it  quite 
suddenly  ^ows  wider,  so  as  to  exclude  the  white  portiou  from  the  tip  altogether.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  primaries  have  the  same  general  pattern,  but  the  white  runs 
up  further  on  the  central  portion  than  on  the  edge  of  the  web,  so  that  toward  its  eud 
it  receives  a  narrow  ed^ng  of  blackish.  The  other  primaries  have  no  blackish,  but 
are  simply  pearl-blue,  with  broad  white  margins  along  the  whole  length  of  their  inner 
webs.    The  outer  primaries  are  all  heavily  silvered  when  the  quills  are  new. 

Dimeneians  of  the  adult — Length,  15  to  16  inches ;  extent, ;  wing,  from  the  carpus, 

12J30 ;  tail,  6 ;  depth  nf  emargmation,  2.35 ;  bill,  along  culmen,  2.25 ;  along  gai>e,  3 ;. 
its  height  at  base,  0.48 ;  width,  ditto,  0.37 ;  length  of  rami  ftom  feathern  qcl  «kV^<(ik  v^^ 
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lower  mandible,  1 ;  j^onys,  1.20  (longer  than  rami) ;  tarsus,  1 ;  middle  toe  and  claw, 
very  slightly  longer. 

Adulty  winter  plumage. — The  yellow  tip  of  the  bill  decreases  in  Extent  and  intensity 
of  color ;  the  front  is  white,  either  pure  or  speckled  with  black  ;  the  crown  variegated 
with  black  and  white,  the  former  color  consisting  of  small,  narrow,  distinct  streaks 
along  the  shaft  of  each  feather ;  but  the  long  occipital  crest,  which  does  not  entirely 
disappear  at  this  season,  usually  remains  of  an  unmixed  brownish-black.  The  lateral 
tail  feathers  are  shorter  than  in  summer. 

Young-of'the-year  in  Auguat, — Considerably  smaller  than  the  adolt,  as  is  nsaal  in 
this  subfamily,  the  wing  being  a  full  half  inch  shorter.    The  bill  is  shorter  and  weaker, 
and  is  without  any  very  sharply-detinod  angles  and  ridges.    It  is  brownish-black,  the 
extreme  point  only  yellowish.    The  crown,  front,  and  occiput,  are  brownish-black,  va- 
riegated with  white ;  the  white  touches  very  small  on  the  forehead.    The  upper  parts 
are  as  in  the  adult,  but  everywhere  marked  with  irregularly-shaped  but  well-defined 
spots  and  transverse  bars  of  decided  brownish-black.    There  is  no  well-formed  occip- 
ital crest  until  after  the  first  moult.    The  primaries  are  like  those  of  the  adults.    The 
tail,  however,  is  very  different.    The  feathers  for  three-fourths  their  length  are  of  the 
color  of  the  back ;  this  color  gradually  deepens,  until  towaixl  the  tips  it  becomes 
brownish-black,  each  feather  having  a  terminal  irregular  edge  left  whitish.    The  tail, 
in  shape,  is  simply  deeply  emargiuate,  the  outer  feathers  being  but  slightly  longer  than 
the  second. 

Other  variations. — The  yellow  tip  of  the  bill  varies  greatly  in  extent,  and  has  also  i 
varying  outline  and  distinctness  of  definition  from  the  black.  The  length  of  this  yel- 
low tip  appears  to  depend  in  a  good  measure  upon  the  age  of  the  bird,  while  the 
intensity  of  the  color  is  apparently  affected  most  by  the  season  of  the  year.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  longest  and  shortest  tips  that  have  come  under  my  observatioD  ii 
full  half  an  inch  (varying  from  i  to  f ).  The  length  of  the  tarsus  and  toes  seems  very 
constant,  as  are  the  markings  of  the  primaries  in  their  extent  and  distribution.  The 
difi'erence  in  length  of  wing  from  the  carpus  is  only  about  one-half  an  inch  in  adolt 
birds.  The  forking  of  the  tail  varies  somewhat,  but  never  equals  that  of  the  species 
of  Sterna  proper. 

A  series  of  winter  skins  from  Jamaica  in,  probably,  their  first  moult  (if  they  reiiliy 
belong  to  this  species),  difier  from  adult  examples  from  various  points  on  the  AtlaQtie 
doast  in  being  every  way  considerably  smaller.  The  bills  are  aboat  a  third  of  an  inch 
shoiter  than  the  average ;  and  other  parts  difier  proportionally. 

European :  White  margin  of  inner  web  of  outer  three  or  four  primaries  wide,  ex- 
tending quite  to  tip,  which  it  wholly  occupies.  Breadth  of  white  portion  one  aod  i 
half  inches  from  tip  of  first  primary,  0.25  of  an  inch. 

Americxxn :  White  margin  of  inner  web  of  three  or  four  outer  primaries  narrow, 
falling  short  of  tip,  whicn  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  black  portion.  Breadth  of  white 
margin  one  and  a  half  inch  from  tip  of  first  primary,  0.10  of  an  inch. 

The  foregoing  expresses  certain  points  of  aifierence  I  have  found  to  subsist  between 
the  American  and  European  birds,  but  I  do  not  now  attach  to  them  any  importance, 
since  they  may  depend  mainly  upon  age  of  the  individual  quills.  Whether  or  not  1 
can  agree  with  my  friends,  Dr.  Sclater  and  Mr.  Salvin,  "that  Dr.  Coues  has  ably  dis- 
cussed the  subject,^'  I  am  ready  to  concede  that  he  "has  succeeded  in  rednciogthe 
difierences  to  a  minimum  which  is  too  small  to  warrant  specific  separation !" 

8ubge7iu8  Sterna,  Idnn. 

<  Sternttj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1748,  et  auct.    (Type  5.  hirundo,  Linn.) 

Thalasaea,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  97.    (Type  S,  paradiaea,  BrI^NN.) 
Hydrocccropis,  Boie,  Isis,  1844,  178.    (Same  type.) 
Siernulay  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  563.    (Type  S,  minutaf  Linn.) 

Gen.  char.  Bill  about  as  long  as,  or  a  little  shorter  than,  the  head,  much  longer  than 
the  tarsus ;  variable  in  stoutness,  but  generally  quite  slender,  compressed,  very  acote; 
the  culnien  declinato-convex,  gradually  and  regularly  curved  from  base  to  apex ;  the 
commissure  gently  curved  ;  the  outline  of  the  rami  straight,  or  a  little  concave;  the 
gouys  quite  straight,  sli^^htly  ascending ;  the  eminentia  symphysis  well  marked,  bat 
not  very  prominent.  Wings  long  and  pointed,  typical  of  the  subfamily.  Tail  long, 
forked ;  varying  in  these  respects ;  but  the  lateral  feathers  always  elongated,  tapering, 
and  filamentous,  and  the  depth  of  the  forfication  very  considerable.  Tarsus  slender, 
compressed,  a  little  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw,  slightly  longer  than  the 
middle  toe  alone,  much  shorter  than  the  bill,  about  as  long  as  the  ramus  of  the  inferior 
maxilla.  Toes  moderately  long.  Webs  moderately  broad  and  incised ;  varying  in  this 
respect,  but  never  so  deeply  cut  out  as  in  Hydroc1i4flidon,  Size  moderate,  or  very  small; 
gitnerul  form  slender  and  graceful.  Head  without  a  decided  occipital  creet*.  A  black 
pileum  ;  the  back  some  shade  of  blue ;  the  primaries  variegated  with  black  and  white, 
and  silvery ;  the  uuder  parts  \v\]itQ,  ^'vlVi  oi  ^T^vtUout  a  plambeoas  or  rosy  tinge. 
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The  genns  Sterna,  as  restricted  by  most  later  ornithologists,  includes  the  numeroas 
species  which  are  closely  allied  tu  <S.  hirundo.  They  agree  very  closely  in  size,  general 
form  and  proportion,  and  pattern  of  coloration,  as  well  as  in  seasonal  changes  of  plum- 
age. So  closely  is  this  resemblance  maintained,  that  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  the 
group  can  be  divided  into  sections.  Specific  characters  likewise  are  sometimes  a  little 
obscure,  especially  when  we  have  to  deal  with  immature  specimens. 

In  winter  the  species  lose  the  bright  color  of  the  bill  and  tarsi,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  also  the  black  pilenm,  which  is  mostly  restricted  to  an  occipital  patch,  and 
a  &8cia  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  long-forked  tail  is  shortened ;  the  lateral  feath- 
ers have  little  of  the  elongated  filamentous  character  the^  iK>ssess  in  summer.  The 
yonng-of-the-year  resemble  the  adults  in  winter  in  most  points,  but  are  generally  vari- 
egated on  the  upper  parts  with  brown  markings. 

Of  the  many  species  of  the  genus,  nine  or  ten  are  known  to  inhabit  North  America. 
Of  these,  three  (kirundOy  macruray  and  paradisea)  are  common  to  Europe  and  America, 
while  of  those  remaining,  two  have  a  wide  tropical  dispersion.  They  may  be  recognized 
by  the  following  brief  diagnoses : 

Analysis  of  North  American  species  of  Sterna. 

A.  Mantle  pearl-gray. 

I.  No  black  cap. 

Head  whitish,  with  black  bar  through  eye ;  under  parts  like  the 
mantle irttdeaui, 

n.  A  black  cap. 

a.  No  white  frontal  crescent. 

a'.  Bill  wholly  or  mostly  red  or  reddish. 

Bill  red,  blackening  at  end.  Feet  coral-red.  Outer 
web  of  outer  tail  feather,  white ;  inner,  gray  or 
dark.    Tarsus  0.90,  or  more forsteri. 

Bill  red,  blackening  at  end.  Feet  coral-red.  Outer 
web  of  outer  tail  feather,  gray  or  dark ;  inner, 
white.  Tarsus  about  0.75.  Under  parts  decidedly 
paler  than  upper hirundo. 

Bill  wholly  red.  Feet  vermilion.  Tail  feather  as  in 
the  last.  Tarsus  0.65,  or  less.  Under  parts  nearly 
^       like  upper ,.. maorura, 

h'.  Bill  black,  often  red  at  the  base.    Feet  reddish paradisea, 

h,  A  white  frontal  crescent. 

Bill  yellow,  tipped  with  black.    Feet  yellow , superciliaris. 

Bill  and  feet  black , aleuiica, 

B.  Mantle  dusky.    A  white  frontal  crescent.    Bill  black. 

Mantle  blackish-brown  ;  crown  the  same fuliffinosa. 

Mantle  smoky  gray ;  crown  much  darker ,....       anostha^. 

Note. — The  above  analysis  is  based  upon  adult  summer  birds,  and  is  iiot  available  for 
the  young  in  which  the  characters,  especially  of  color  of  the  bill  and  feet,  may  be  materi- 
ally different.  These,  especially  of  Sec.  II,  can  only  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
detailed  descriptions.    S,  portlandica  is  not  presented  here. 

STERNA  TEUDEAUI,  Aud. 
Tradeaa's  TerD. 

Sterna  irudeaui,  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839, 125,  pi.  409 ;  Syn.  1839,  319 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 
105,  pi.  435  (Now  Jersey  and  Long  Island).— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  354.— Lawr., 
B.  N.  A.  1858, 861.— CouKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 542.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  Sternce, 
p.  29.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1871,  570.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  322. 

Thalasseus  trudeaui,  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  1856,  772. 

Phoetusa  trudeaui,  Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1866,  73. 

Sterna  frobeeni,  Phil.  &  Landb.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1863, 125 ;  Cat.  Av.  Chil.  49.    {Scl,  &  Salv,) 

DiAG.   S,  corpore  perl^ueo,  capite  et  tectricibus  alarum  inferioribus  albis,  vittd  transoculari 
nigrd,  rostro  rubescente,  nigro-cinctOf  apice  flavicante, 

^ad.— South  America.  Brazil  {Scl  &  Salv.),  Chili  {Phil.  &  Landb. ;  Leybold),  Bue- 
nos Ayres  {Mua,  S,  /.).    Atlantic  coast  of  United  States  {Auduban  &  Trudeau), 

Adultf  perfect  plumage, — The  bill  is  noticeably  stout  for  its  length,  especially  deep  at 
the  base.    The  culmen  is  regularly  curved ;  the  outline  of  the  rami  in  a  l.vtAA&  ^^\^^%:^^> 
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tbat  of  tbe  gonys  straight  and  ascendinf; ;  the  gape  follows  nearly  the  cnire  of  the 
culiuen.  Id  shape  the  bill,  iu  fact,  almost  repeats /oraferi,  and  averages  the  same  in 
length.  The  tip  is  broadly  straw-yellow  ;  at  the  base  it  appears  to  have  been  bright 
colored  (probably  reddish) ;  a  broad  band  of  black  intervenes.  The  whole  bead  is  pore 
white,  including  all  the  parts  about  the  base  of  the  bill ;  this  deepens  insensibly  into 
the  pearly  color  all  around.  There  is  a  narrow  distinct  bar  of  slaty-black  on  the  side 
of  the  head,  passing  through  the  eye  from  a  point  Jnst  in  advance  of  the  anriealara, 
where  the  fascia  widens  and  bends  down  a  little.  All  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  below 
as  well  as  above,  is  of  a  uniform  lustrous  pale  pearly,  with  the  following  exceptions : 
The  under  surfaces  of  the  wings  are  pure  white ;  the  tail,  with  its  coverts  and  tbe 
rump,  are  white,  but  still  with  an  appreciable  pearly  tint ;  the  tips,  and  part  of  tbe 
inner  vanes  of  the  secondaries  and  tertials,  are  white ;  the  primaries  have  tbe  picture 
common  to  most  Terns,  with  a  white  space  on  the  inner  webs ;  their  darker  portions 
are  beautifully  silvered  over  with  hoary  gray,  which  makes  them  appear  paler  than 
nsual ;  the  shafts  are  white  above  and  below,  except  at  the  extreme  tips ;  tbe  feet 
appear  to  have  been  reddish  or  yellowish,  certainly  of  some  bright  color. 

D%men%\o-n%, — Wing,  10.25 :  tail,  G.50 ;  depth  of  the  fork,  2.75  ;  bill,  along  culmen,  1.50; 
its  depth  at  base,  0.3U ;  length  of  ^onys,  1.75 ;  tarsus,  0.90 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.(6. 

A  specimen  belonging  to  J.  P.  Giraud,  esti.,  believed  to  be  the  original  of  AadnboD'i 
plate  and  description,  agrees  minutely  with  the  one  from  which  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion was  taken  from  Buenos  Ayres  (No.  45601,  Mus.  Smiths.).  In  my  above-quoted 
article  I  discussed  the  relationships  of  Audubon's  type  to  S,  forBteri  rather  elaboratdj, 
but  not  very  satisfactorily,  in  as  far  as  considering  it  as  possibly  that  speeies  is  concerned. 
I  was  deceived  by  the  great  similarity  iu  its  size  and  proportions  to  forsteriy  and  was 
under  the  wrong  impression  that  it  might  gain  a  black  cap.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
trudeaui  is  perfectly  distinct  from  all  other  North  American  species,  and  that  it  never 
gains  a  black  cap  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Terns.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  trudeaui  is  not  its  first  name,  believing  it  to  be  one  of  Yieil- 
lot's  species ;  but  I  cannot  now  make  a  determination. 

The  species  requires  comparison  with  no  other,  its  coloration  beins  jiecaliar  if  not 
unique.  In  addition  to  the  two  specimens  above  referred  to,  I  have,  if  my  memory  be 
not  at  fault*  seen  another  in  the  La  Fresnaye  collection,  now  in  Boston,  labeled  with  a 
Vieillotian  name. 

The  only  question  is  regarding  the  propriety  of  introducing  the  species  among  North 
American  birds.  For  myself,  I  doubt  that  it  was  ever  actually  taken  within  our  hmita; 
but  1  have  no  means  of  disproving  one  author's  positive  assertion  to  that  effect 

STERNA  FORSTEEI,  Nutt. 
Forster'8  Tern. 

sterna  hirundo,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  412 ;  not  of  authors. 

Sterna  forsteri,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 274  (foot-note ;  based  on  S,  hirundo,  Sw.  &  Rich.).— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  222.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  772.— Lawb.,  B. 
N.  A.  1828,  862.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  544.— EixiOT,  B.  N.  A.  Introd. 
(figure  of  tail).— CouES,  Ibis,  1864,  390  (Guatemala).— Sai.v.,  Ibis,  1866,  \90 
(the  same).— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1866, 74, 78.— LAWR.jpAnn.  Lye  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 2« 
(Long  Island). — CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  99  (Arizona).— Couxs,  Pr.  Eaa. 
Inst.  V,  1868,  308  (New  England).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  569  (Guatemals 
and  Brazil).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  44  (North  Carolina). — CouES,  Key, 
1872, 321.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 12.— Ridgw.,  A.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  :«1  (IlUnois). 

Sterna  havellif  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  122,  pi.  409,  f.  1 ;  Syn.  1839,  318  j  B.  Am.  viu, 
1844,  103,  pi.  434  (young  or  winter  plumage).— Lawr.,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  861.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  543  (refers  it  to  foTdteri), 

Gelochelidon  havellif  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  1856,  772. 

DiAG.  S.  Sterna;  hirundini  «tmt7t9,  sed  major,  caudd  longiore,  magis  forficata,  dlis  drepioH^M, 
rostro  robustiore,  tarsis  longioribus,  pogonio  intemo  rectrids  exteriaris  griaeo,  exUsmo  alboj 
gastrceo  albido, 

JBaft.— North  America  at  large.    Middle  America.    Sontb  America  to  BrasiL    Only 
known  to  breed  in  the  higher  latitudes. 

Adult,  spring  pluma^fe, — Bill  orange-yellow,  black  for  nearly  its  terminal  half,  the 
extreme  points  of  both  mandibles  yellowish ;  robust,  deep  at  the  base ;  calmen  mark- 
edly declinato-convex,  eminence  at  symphysis  well  developed;  in  total  length  ficom 
1^  to  -]^  of  an  inch  longer  than  that  of  S,  hirundo.  The  black  pilenm  does  not  extend 
8o  far  down  on  the  sides  of  the  head  as  it  does  in  hirundo,  barely  embracing  the  eye 
(tbe  lower  lid  of  wbicb  is  white),  and  V^askvvu^  a  considerably  wider  white  space  between 
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the  eye  and  commisenral  edge  of  snperior  maxilla  than  in  himndo.  The  color  of  the 
back  hardly  differs  appreciably  from  that  species ;  it  is  perhaps  a  shade  lighter.  The 
wings  are  comparatively  considerably  shorter  than  those  of  hirinidOf  being  absolutely 
a  little  shorter,  thoDffh  forateri  is  a  larger  bird.  They  are  very  light  colored,  being 
strongly  silvered  'witn  the  peculiar  hoariness  common  to  most  of  the  species  of  the 
genus,  this  light  color  being  very  observable  even  on  the  coverts.  The  outer  web  of 
the  first  primary  is  not  black,  but  silvery  like  the  others ;  all  the  primaries  want  the 
Tery  decided  white  space  on  the  inner  webs  which  exists  in  kirundo  and  macmra  ;  there 
ore  indications  of  it,  indeed,  on  the  three  or  four  outer  primaries,  but  the  others  are  a 
nearly  uniform  dusky  gray,  moderately  hoary.  The  entire  under  part-s  are  white,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  plumbeous  which  is  so  evident  in  hirundo,  and  amounts  to  so 
decided  a  color  in  macrura.  The  tail  is  a  slightly  lighter  shade  of  the  color  of  the  man- 
tle, separated  from  the  latter  for  a  short  space  by  the  decidedly  white  rump.  The 
lateral  feathers  are  much  more  lengthened  than  in  hirundoy  the  elongation  generally 

?[uite  equaling  that  of  macrura,  and  sometimes  even  exceeding  it.  These  two  lateral 
eathers  are  white  on  the  outer  web,  dusky  gray  on  the  inner.  This  being  exactly  the 
Tevefse  of  kirundo,  and  a  very  noticeable  feature,  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the 
bird  ;  and  this  character  being  so  tangible  and  convenient,  writers  have  perhaps  laid 
too  much  stress  upon  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  quite  as  evident  and  more  important. 
The  feet  are  bright  orange,  tinged  with  vermilion  ;  the  tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle 
toe  and  claw  ;  the  feet  longer  and  stouter  by  over  0.10  of  an  inch  than  the  same  parts 
in  kirundo. 

Adult,  winter  plunuige. — The  black  of  the  terminal  iK>rtion  of  the  bill  increases  so 
much  in  extent  that  nearly  the  whole  bill  becomes  dusky,  except  a  small  space  at  the 
base  of  the  under  mandible,  and  a  terminal  space  of  varying  extent.  The  feet  lose 
their  vermilion  tinge  and  become  dusky  yellowish.  The  black  pileum  is  more  or  less 
yariegated  with  white  on  the  forehead  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  the  black ; 
bat  there  is  always  considerable  black  left  on  the  nape,  and  a  more  or  less  broad  and 
distinct  bar  always  extends  along  the  sides  of  the  head,  embracing  the  eyes.  The  lat- 
eral tail  feathers  have  not  the  elongation  and  attenuation  of  those  of  summer,  being 
bat  little,  if  any,  longer  than  those  of  kirundo  during  the  breeding  season.  The  color 
of  the  inner  web  is  usually  somewhat  darker,  and  sometimes  extends  on  the  outer  as 
weU  as  the  inner,  especially  toward  the  tip  of  the  feather. 

M  ike  time  of  tke  moult  the  old  primaries  lose  their  silvering  and  become  plain  brown 
and  white,  their  shafts  being  of  a  decided  yellow.  The  inner  webs  at  this  season  have 
white  spaces,  with  nearly  as  distinctly-defined  margins  as  are  found  in  kirundo  and 
macrura. 

Young, — Bill  in  all  its  proportions  considerably  smaller  and  weaker  than  that  of  the 
adults,  and  wantiug  its  very  acute  tip  and  sharply-defined  ridges  and  an^es ;  brown- 
ish-black, fading  into  dull  flesh-color  at  the  base  of  the  under  mandible.  Front  white, 
but  the  crown  and  nape  show  considerable  traces  of  the  black  that  is  to  appear,  which 
is  now  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  light  brown.  The  pearl-blue  of  the  back  and  wing- 
coverts  is  everywhere  interrupted  by  irregular  patches  of  light  grayish-brown,  showing 
a  tendency  to  become  transverse  bars ;  this  grayish-brown  on  the  tertials  deepens  into 
brownish-black,  and  occupies  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  each  feather.  The  primaries 
differ  from  those  of  the  adult  in  having  less  of  the  silvery  gloss,  and  the  inner  white 
Spaces  are  more  marked,  being  in  fact  like  those  of  the  adult  kirundo.  The  rump  and 
nnder  parts  are  pure  white.  The  tail  intensifies,  so  to  speak,  its  adult  characters  as 
regaitls  color ;  and,  independently  of  any  other  feature,  will  always  serve  to  identify 
the  species.  It  is  deeply  emarginate,  but  the  lateral  feather  is  not  greatly  produced, 
sarpassmg  the  second  by  scarcely  more  than  the  latter  surpasses  the  third.  Its  inner 
web,  for  an  inch  or  so  from  the  tip,  and  both  webs  of  the  other  feathers,  are  quite  de- 
cidedly grayish-black ;  the  intensity  of  this  color,  and  also  its  extent,  decreasing  suc- 
cessively on  each  feather  from  without  inward,  so  that  the  central  pair  scarcely  deepen 
their  color  at  the  tips.  The  outer  web  of  the  lateral  feather  generallj^  stays  pretty 
uninterruptedly  white,  but  sometimes  is  just  at  the  tip  invaded  by  the  darker  color  of 
its  inner  web. 

The  foregoing  descriptions  embrace  all  the  stages  of  plumage  of  this  species  which 
are  well  characterized.  Between  them,  of  course,  there  wiU  be  found  every  gradation. 
The  number  of  immature  specimens  of  this  species  which  are  found  in  collections,  as 
compared  with  the  adults,  is  surprising.  Fully  one-half  of  all  the  examples  before  ine 
are  in  the  ^^havelli"  state  of  plumage,  having  white  fronts  and  tbe  onlinarv  ocular 
fascia.  This  is  doubtless  owin^  to  the  northern  localities  in  which  the  bird  breeds- 
Few,  if  any,  United  States  specimens  are  to  be  taken,  except  in  winter. 

Sterna  forsteri  afibrds  a  good  illustration  of  a  species  bearing  so  intimate  a  general 
resemblance  to  another  as  to  be  confounded  with  it  at  first  glance,  and  yet  when  care- 
fully examined  proving  to  be  totally  distinct.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  neparate  it  from 
the  kirundo  by  its  characters  of  bill,  wiu^s,  tail  or  feet,  either  of  which,  takcfii  alone, 
would  identify  it.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  distinctive  features 
of  our  three  most  intimately  alhed  species. 
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Differential  diagnoses  of  S,  farsierif  hirundoj  and  macritra. 

S,  forsteri :  Bill  (average),  1.60  alone  culmon ;  depth  at  base,  0.40 ;  robast.  Bill 
orange-yellow,  nearly  its  terminal  half  black.  White  space  between  eye  and  catting 
edge  of  upper  mandible  broad.  Under  parts  white.  Outer  web  of  first  primary  m- 
very ;  the  inner  webs  also  of  the  others  strongly  hoarv,  without  well-defined  white 
spaces.  Tail  bluish-pearl,  like  the  back,  its  lateral  feather  greatly  produced  (aTera^ 
nearlv  7  inches  in  length) ;  its  outer  web  white,  inner  the  color  of  the  rest  of  the  tail. 
Legs  lon^  and  stout.  Length  of  tarsus  (average)  rather  over  0.90  of  an  inch  ;  orange- 
yellow,  tinged  with  vermilion.    Length  of  tarsus,  middle  toe  and  claw,  2  inches. 

S,  hirundo  :  Bill  (average),  1.45  aloug  culmen ;  depth  at  base,  0.33  ;  moderate.  Bill 
vermilion-red,  its  terminal  third  black.  White  space  between  eye  and  catting  edge  of 
upper  mandible  narrower  than  in  forsteri.  Under  parts  lightly  washed  with  plumbe- 
ous, fading  into  white  on  this  throat  and  abdomen.  Outer  web  of  first  primary  black ; 
inner  webs  of  the  others  somewhat  hoary,  with  well-defined  white  spaces.  Tail  white, 
difi^erent  from  the  back,  its  lateral  feather  moderately  produced  (average  G  inches  in 
length);  its  outer  web  grayish  dusky,  inner  white.  Legs  moderate.  Length  of  tarsus 
about  0.80  of  an  inch ;  light  vermilion-red.  Length  of  tarsus,  middle  toe  and  claw, ' 
1.75  inches. 

S,  macrura :  Bill  (average),  1.30  along  culmen ;  depth  at  base,  0.30 ;  slender.  Bill 
wholly  deep  carmine-red.  White  space  between  eye  and  catting  edge  of  apper  mandi- 
ble narrower  than  in  hirundo.  Under  parts  decidedly  plumbeous,  extending  from  vent 
to  throat,  both  of  which  become  abruptly  white.  Primaries  as  in  hirundo.  Tail  with 
the  elongation  of  forsteri^  or  rather  exceeding  it  (average  7.50  inches),  and  the  color  of 
hirundo.  Legs  very  short  and  slender.  Leugth  of  tarsus  (average)  0.65  of  an  inch; 
deep  vermilion,  almost  lake.    Length  of  tarsus,  middle  toe  and  claw,  about  1.50  inches. 

Comparison  of  the  young-of-the-year  of  S,  forsteri  and  hirundo. — ^The  bill  and  feet  con- 
stantly present  differences  proportioual  to  those  which  exist  in  the  adults,  as  regards 
leugth  and  stoutness.  The  bill  of  hirundo  is  more  decidedly  yellowish  at  the  base  of 
the  lower  mandible  than  in  that  of  forsteri^  and  the  feet  are  clear  yellow  instead  of 
being  tinned  with  dusky.  The  mottled  and  variegated  crown  and  upper  parts  are  mach 
the  same  in  both,  and  the  markings  of  the  quills  quite  identical.  The  tail,  however, 
differs  remarkably.  In  hirundo  the  outer  webs  of  all  the  feathers  are  dusky  gray.  In 
forsteri  the  reverse  is  the  case.    The  difference  is  even  more  marked  than  in  tbeadalts. 

Synonymy. — This  species  was  first  indicated  by  Swainson  and  Richardson,  as  above, 
under  the  name  of  Sterna  hirundOy  these  authort*,  however,  appreciating  and  com- 
menting upon  the  differeuces  from  that  species.  Nuttall  was  the  first  to  give  it  a  spe- 
cific name,  based  upon  the  indications  atlbrded  by  the  authors  aliove  mentioned.  To 
Mr.  G.  N.  Lawrence,  however,  is  really  duo  tho  credit  of  first  establishing  the  species 
by  giviug  complete  descriptions,  and  of  showing  its  relationships  to  S,  hirundo.  This 
misapplication  of  Linuoens'  name  by  Swainson  aud  Richardson  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
specific  syuouym  (excepting  Audubon's  "/iare//i"),  unless  the  Sterna  nuttaUi  of  Nuttall's 
work  (from  Audubou's  Mhs.)  is  to  be  referred  here,  as  is  probably  the  case.  In  Bona- 
parte's Table  of  Longipennes  (C.  R.  xlii,  1856,  p.  768)  not  only  is  havelli  separated  spe- 
cifically from  forsteriy  but  it  is  placed  iu  a  different  genus  {Gelodtelidon),  while  trudMni 
is  made  a  TJuilasseus,  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  a  misapprehension  of  tbfir 
afiinities,  but  vagaries  of  this  sort  are  too  often  found  iu  the  latest  works  of  this  illas- 
trious  author.  It  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  here  the  argument  bv  which  I  showed 
(Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phil.  1882,  p.  543)  the  identity  of  havelli  and  forsterif  for  the  fact  is  folly 
established. 

I  append  the  measurements  of  several  specimens  of  forsterij  showing  the  limits  of 
its  variation  in  size : 
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The  history  of  Forster's  Tern  is  interestiug.  It  is  siDgalar  that  so 
common  and  widely-distributed  a  species  should  have  remained  unrec- 
ognized as  long  <is  it  did.  Swainson  and  Eichardson  described  it  as 
the  Common  Tern  ;  Wilson  did  not  know  it  at  all,  and  Audubon  only  be- 
came aware  of  it  in  the  imperfect  plumage  which  he  described  as  ^^  ha- 
velli.^  Nuttall  doubtingly  gave  it  a  name  upon  the  strength  of  Eich- 
ardson's  description.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  1858,  was  the  first  to  elucidate 
its  characters  satisfactorily,  while  it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  my 
paper  that  its  changes  of  plumage  became  known.  It  bears,  indeed,  a 
close  resemblance  to  Wilson's  Tern,  yet  is  perfectly  distinct,  the  curious 
difference  in  the  colors  of  the  two  webs  of  the  outer  tail  feathers  being 
only  one  of  several  strong  characters.  In  fact,  I  learned  to  distinguish 
the  two  species  at  gun-shot  range,  when  they  are  in  winter  dress,  so 
different  are  they  at  that  season.  Forster's  then  has  the  crown  white, 
the  occiput  blackish,  and  a  remarkably  distinct  black  transocular  fascia, 
better  marked  than  in  any  other  species  of  ours.  The  bill  is  nearly  as 
in  summer,  but  not  so  bright;  the  feet  are  orange  instead  of  red.  This 
plumage  was  finished  in  all  of  a  number  of  old  birds  shot  the  second 
week  in  September.  The  youugof the-year  have  the  whole  head  white, 
faintly  washed  with  brownish,  exoept  the  transocular  fascia,  which  is 
pure  black,  and  very  sharply  defined;  but  nearly  all  the  feathers  of  the 
crown  have  dusky  bases,  that  will  increase  during  the  fall  and  coming 
winter  until  the  condition  above  noticed  is  attained.  The  eye-stripe  is 
1^  inch  long  and  about  ^  an  inch  wide,  reaching  from  the  lores  through 
tbe  eyes  to  and  over  the  auriculars.  The  blue  mantle  only  partly  ap- 
pears at  this  time,  being  lightly  washed  over  with  gray  and  clear  brown; 
the  rectrices  are  heavily  dusky,  as  in  hirundo  at  the  same  season,  but 
the  dark  color  is  on  opposite  webs  in  the  two  species.  The  wing-feathers 
are  new  and  perfect,  and  more  hoary-silvery  than  those  of  hirundo  of 
the  same  age ;  but  the  pattern  of  coloration  is  exactly  duplicated.  The 
feet  are  yellow,  more  or  less  obscured  with  dusky. 

No  Tern  of  this  country  is  more  widely  and  generally  distributed  than 
this  one.  It  may  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  at  one  season 
or  another,  and  in  the  interior,  especially,  almost  replaces  hirundo^  being 
in  fact  the  most  characteristic  of  the  species.  Doubtless  some  of  the 
local  quotations  of  ^^  hirundo^  from  interior  States  really  refer  to  this 
species.  It  appears  to  be  hardier  than  some  of  its  allies,  as  it  winters 
on  our  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Long  Island,  while  most  others  proceed 
further  south  at  this  season.  It  is  the  commonest  Tern,  in  winter  and 
during  the  migrations,  in  the  harbor  of  Baltimore.  Nevertheless,  its 
wanderings  at  this  season  are  pushed  to  South  America.  On  the  Caro- 
lina coast  it  is  chiefly  a  migrant,  but  also  a  winter  resident.  Compar- 
ing it  with  hirundOj  it  is  there  seen  to  be  the  more  northerly  species  of 
the  two,  migrating  earlier  in  the  spring  and  later  in  the  fall,  besides 
wintering  where  8.  hirundo  does  not.  A  few  of  Forster's  Terns  come 
back  to  the  Carolinas  in  August;  they  become  abundant  the  following 
month,  and  there  is  little  or  no  decrease  of  their  numbers  until  Decem- 
ber, when  a  part  go  further  south,  to  return  the  latter  part  of  March, 
and  the  rest  remain.  It  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful  Terns  on  the  harbor 
of  Beaufort  in  October  and  November,  when  it  may  be  distinguished 
at  any  reasonable  distance  with  ease,  Wilson's  Tern  being  the  only  one 
at  all  resembling  it,  and  this  being  differently  marked  about  the  head  at 
this  season.  Quite  early  in  the  spriug  it  leaves  for  its  northern  breed- 
ing-grounds, generally  acquiring  its  complete  plumage  before  it  leaves 
the  United  States.    It  breeds  in  the  interior  of  British  America,  and 
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very  abandantly,  to  judge  from  the  great  number  of  eggs  from  that 
regiou  1  have  seen.  It  may  yet  be  found  to  neat  on  or  near  the  northero 
tier  of  States.  Of  its  general  habits  there  is  little  to  be  said,  as  they 
agree  entirely  with  those  of  its  well-known  allies. 

STERNA  HIRUNDO,  Auct. 
Common  Tern. 

Stema  Mrundoy  (!)  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  158 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  227  (S.  major,  Briss.,  Orn.  vi, 
203,  pi.  19,  f.  1;  **  rostrum  pedeaque  rubri*^ — may  Lave  been  macrura).  (Not 
of  Brtinnich,  Fabricius,  Faber,  or  Richardaou.)— Sch-«:ff.,  Mas.  Orn.  1779, 
65.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  606.— L.\tu.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  807.— Bechst., 
Naturg.  iv.  1802,  682.— Mey.  &  Wolf,  Tasch.  ii.  1810,  459.— Wil8.,  Am.  Orn. 
vii,  1813,  76,  pi.  60,  f.  1.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  481.— Lkach,  Cat.  1816,  41.- 
ViEiLi..,  N.  D.  xxxii,  1819, 172.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1820,  740.— Niuw.,  Orn.  Suec 
ii,  1821,  156.— BoiE,  Isis,  1822, 563.— Stepil,  O.  Z.  xii,  150,  pi.  18.— Vieill.,  Fn. 
Fran?.  1828,  401.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  354.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  lt«J8,  143.— Kaup, 
Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Tbierw.  1829,  26.— Bkeiim,  V.  D.  1831,  781.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn. 
1831,  621.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  271.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  266.— Bp.,  List,  1638, 
61.— AUD.,  Orn.  Bio;;,  iv,  1838,  74,  pi.  309 ;  Syn.  1839,  318 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,97, 
pi.  433.— Keys.  &  Blab.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  97.— Schinz,  Ear.  Fn.  1840,  373.- 
Naum..  V.  D.  X,  1840,  89,  pi.  252.— Macgil.,  Man.  Ora.  ii,  1842,  231.— SGB^ 
Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844,  129.— De  Kay,  N.  Y.  Fn.  ii,  1844,  298,  pL  125,  fin. 
275,  276.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  347.-DEGL.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  342— Gray, Gen. 
of  B.  iii,  1849,  659;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  240.— Thomps.,  Nat.  Hist.  Irel.  iii.  1851, 
281.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  laV),  2^1.— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  547.- 
Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  161  (Maine).- Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1866,  78.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299  (New  York).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,90 
(New  Eugland).— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  308  (tbe  same).— Coues,  Pr.  Beet.  8oc. 
xii,  1868,  126  (South  Carolina).- Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870, 641.— Tuhnb.,  R  E. 
Pa.  1869,  39.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  43  (North  Carolina,  roigratory.)- 
CouES,  Key,  1872,  320.— Coues,  Check-list,  No.  565.— Allen,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.ii, 
1871  (Florida,  winter).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  152. — RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.x, 
1874,  391  (Illinois). 

Hydroctcropis  hirundo,  Boie,  Isis,  1844,  179, 

Sterna  nilotica^  Hashelq.    {Fide  Bias.) 

Sterna  fluviatiUs,  Naum.,  Isis,  1820,  p.  — .— Brehm,  V.  D.  18:U,  779. — Bp.,  Compt.  Reod. 
1856,  772.— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  118,  No.  11021. 

Sterna  pomarinay  Breiim,  V.  D.  1841,  781. 

Sterna  blasii,  Brehm.    {Gray  ) 

(f )  Sterna  marina,  Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  55  (bv  some  assigned  to  macrura). 

Sterna  trtteont,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  61.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  861.— Bry.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  Tii, 
1859,  134  (Bahama*).- Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  273.— Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1861,  247  (Labrador).— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 418 
(Washington,  D.  C.).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.ix,  1862,  131  (Maine).— Dress., 
Ibis,  1865,  44  (Texas,  breeds).- Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873,  12  (Kansas,  rare). 

DiAO.   S.  rostro  rubro,  in  apicem  nigricante,  pedibns  rubris,  pileo  nigro,  pallio  pfrlacn, 
gastrcpo  ex  albido  perlaceo,  pogonio  exteriori  rectrids  exterioris  griseo-plumheo  velpuoo. 

^aft.— Europe.  North  America  generally.  Not  on  the  Pacific  side(f).  Bahamas. 
No  West  Indian  or  Central  American  record  (?).  Breeds  variously  in  its  North  Ameri- 
can range ;  winters  in  the  United  States  north  to  57^ ;  passes  beyond  Texas  (  Judiiimi). 
(Pelzeia's  record  of  "  iri/^oni,"  p.  325,  Brazil,  really  refers  to  ooMiiti  ;  fide  ScL.  &  Salv., 
P.  Z.  S.  1871,  565.) 

Adulty  summer  plumage  — Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  about  equaling  the  tarsus  and  mid- 
dle toe  without  the  claw,  of  moderate  robustness,  its  height  at  the  base  being  con- 
tained a  little  more  than  five  times  in  the  length  of  its  cnlmen.  Gronys  just  as  long  as 
the  rami,  measured  from  the  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  Dwodible  to  the,  eminentia 
symphysis,  which  latter  is  but  slightly  marked.  Nasal  groove  moderately  long  and 
deep,  a  sulcus,  bounded  above  and  below  by  a  stria,  proceeding  from  it  anteriorly  to 
be  lost  at  the  tomia  about  two-thirds  the  way  to  the  tip.  In  color  it  is  bright  coral,  or 
light  vermilion,  on  its  basal  hulf,  or  rather  more  than  half,  the  remainder  black,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  tips  of  the  mandibles,  which  are  yellowish.  The  pileum  is  Instrous 
velvety-black,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  glossy -green.  It  extends  to  the  lower  level  of  the 
e^es,  but  leaves  the  lower  lids  white,  and  it  is  so  broad  on  the  lores  that  the  white 
line  of  feathers  along  the  aide  of  the  maudible  is  veiy  narrow,  and  hardly  leaohesto 
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ibe  very  extremity  of  the  feathers.  The  whole  upper  parts  are  grayish-blue,  or  rather 
deep  pearl-1)lue)  this  color  commencing  insensibly  on  the  bock  of  the  neck,  deepening 
OQ  the  dorsum,  and  extending,  quite  undiluted,  almost  to  the  extreme  apices  of  the 
tertials.  The  bluish  color,  however,  ends  quite  abruptly  and  distinctly  on  the  rump, 
so  that  the  superior  caudal  rectrices  are  pure  white.  The  under  parts  are  of  a  consid- 
erably lighter  shade  of  the  color  of  the  back.  On  the  throat,  toward  the  chin  and 
along  the  borders  of  the  black  pileum,  it  fades  into  nearly  or  quite  pure  white,  as  it 
does  also  on  the  inferior  caudal  tectrices  and  the  circumanal  region.  The  inferior 
surfaces  of  the  wings  and  the  axillary  feathers  are  pure  white.  The  shafts  of  all  the 
primaries  are  on  their  superior  and  inferior  aspects  white,  but  deepen  into  blackish 
toward  their  apices.  The  outer  web  of  the  £lrst  primary  is  black,  with  scarcely  any 
hoariness.  The  first  four  or  five  primaries  are  grayish-black,  with  a  very  strong  sil- 
very hoariness:  their  inner  webs  with  a  space  of  white  along  their  inner  margins. 
This  space  on  the  first  primary  at  the  base  occupies  the  whole  web,  becomes  narrower 
as  it  ascends,  and  ends,  or  becomes  a  mere  lino,  about  an  inch  from  the  apex  of  the 
quill.  On  the  other  primaries  it  is  of  less  extent,  and  runs  up  along  the  centre  of  the 
snaft  a  little  further  than  on  the  edge.  On  the  innermost  primaries,  again,  it  is  very 
narrow,  but  forms  an  entire  margin  to  the  inner  webs,  running  quite  to  their  tips. 
The  inner  primaries  have  scarcely  any  grayish-black,  but  are  rather  of  the  color  of  the 
mantle.  The  secondaries  are  mostly  pure  white,  but  toward  their  ends  have  a  space 
grayish-blue  of  about  equal  extent  on  both  webs.  The  tail  is  moderately  elongated 
and  forked,  contained  about  If  times  in  the  wing ;  the  folded  wings  reach  one  to  two 
inches  beyond  it.  The  central  feathers  are  broad  to  their  evenly  rounded  tips ;  the 
lateral  ones  successively  narrower,  more  tapering  and  acute.  The  under  tail-coverts 
reach  to  the  very  tips  of  the  central  rectrices ;  the  upper  fall  a  little  short  of  them.  The 
rectrices  are  on  theu*  outer  webs  light  pearl-gray  (very  like  the  back),  their  inner  weba 
nearly  pure  white.  The  external  pair,  however,  are  on  most  of  their  inner  webs, 
especially  terminally,  grayish -blue,  while  their  outer  webs  are  dark  grayish-black.* 
Legs  and  feet  light  cor^-red. 

DimenBianif. — Length  (average),  14.50  inches ;  extent,  about  31 ;  wing,  from  the  car- 
pus, 10.50;  tail,  6:  depth  of  rork,  3.50  (average);  bill,  along  cnlmen,  1.35;  height  at 
Iwse,  0.33 ;  from  feathers  on  side  of  lower  mandible  to  tip,  1.60 ;  gonys,  0.80 ;  gape, 
2.10  :  ttbise  bare,  0.50 ;  tarsus,  0.80  to  0.^-5 ;  middle  toe  0.75,  its  claw  0.30 ;  outer  0.70, 
its  claw  0.18  ;  inner  0.48,  its  claw  0.14  ;  hallux,  with  its  claw,  0.28 ;  whole  foot,  about 
1.75.  Mr.  Allen  has  given  some  elaborate  tables  of  measurements,  showing  the  follow- 
ing range  of  variation  in  size  of  adult  birds  from  the  same  locality  iu  the  breeding 
season.  The  extreme  range,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  as  follows:  length,  13  to  16 ;  ex-r 
tent,  29  to  32  ;  wing.  9.75  to  11.75 ;  tail,  5  to  7  ;  tarsus,  0.66  to  0.87  ;  bill,  1.25  to  1.50. 
Females  average  a  little  less  than  the  males.  Young  fall  under  the  above  minima; 
length  down  to  12,  wing  to  9,  tail  to  4,  bill  to  1.12,  &c. 

Young-of-tke-year  in  August, — Upper  mandible  brown,  becoming  blackish  on  the  cnl- 
men toward  the  tip,  and  somewhat  flebh-colored  basally  along  the  tomia.  Under 
mandible  light  yellow,  darkening  into  brown  toward  the  tip.  Mouth  yellow;  feet 
dull  yellow,  with  scarcely  a  tinge  of  reddish.  Forehead  grayish- white ;  on  the  vertex 
this  gray  is  intermixed  with  large,  roundish,  illy-defined  spots  of  blackish ;  on  the 
occiput  and  nape  the  black  is  the  prevailing  color,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  feathers 
only  being  gray.  On  the  sides  of  the  head,  as  far  as  the  eyes,  the  black  is  also  nearly 
pure.  The  ground  color  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  rather  lighter  shade  of  the  pearl-blue 
of  the  adults,  but  every  feather  is  tipped  with  dull,  light  gray,  and  has  a  subterminal 
spot  (generally  a  crescent  or  semicircle)  of  light  brown.  These  spots  and  tips  are  quite 
conspicuous,  and  give  perhaps  the  predominating  color  to  the  upper  parts ;  but  they 
are  not  so  distinctly  defined,  nor  so  dark,  as  in  macrura.  The  lesser  wing-coverts  along 
the  edge  of  the  fore-arm  form  a  continuous  band  of  nearly  pure  brownish-black.  The 
lesser  and  median  coverts  are  conspicuously  tipped  with  yellowish-gray.  The  greater 
secondaries,  however,  fade  into  nearly  pure  white  at  their  tips.  The  secondaries  are 
white,  with  the  outer  web,  except  at  tip,  and  the  median  portion  of  the  inner  web, 
dark  plumbeous  or  ashy-gray.  The  primaries  are  colored  almost  exactly  as  in  the 
adults.  The  rump  is  white,  with  a  tinge  of  pearl-blue.  The  tail  is  but  slightly  forked, 
the  eniargination  being  but  little  more  than  an  inch.  The  inner  webs  of  all  the  rec- 
trices are  nearly  pure  white,  but  the  outer  webs  are  plumbeous-gray,  increa-ing  in 
intensity  from  within  outward ;  so  that  the  outer  pair  of  rectrices,  which  are  but 
little  tapering  or  elongated,  have  their  outer  webs  grayish -black,  deepest  toward 
their  tips.  The  entire  under  plumage,  including  the  under  wing-coverts,  is  pure 
white,  with  no  trace  of  the  plnmbeons  wash  of  the  adults. 

I  h.ave  never  seen  the  adult  winter  plumage  of  this  species,  and  am  therefore  unable 

*  I  have  seen  a  single  undoubted  specimen  of  this  species  which  had  the  outer  weU 
of  the  exterior  tail  feathers,  as  well  as  the  inner,  alnooet  pure  white,  both  webs  being 
of  the  same  color  as  iu  paradisea.    This,  however,  must  be  very  rare. 
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to  present  it.  This  I  regret  the  more  since  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known, 
and  even  quite  diverse  accounts  of  its  winter  dress  are  given  by  anthors.  Temininck, 
for  example,  says  that  in  winter  the  adults  do  not  lose  the  black  of  the  crown ;  *'elle 
est  seulement  pins  teme.^'  Other  authors  ascribe  to  it  a  condition  of  plumage  very 
similar  to  that  presented  by  S.forsieri  or  macruray  and  I  have  myself  little  doubt  bot 
that  such  is  really  their  condition  at  thai  season.  Naumann,  one  of  the  most  exbaost- 
ivo  describers  of  the  changes  of  plumage  of  birds,  is  unable  to  give  a  very  satisfactory 
account  of  this  plumage,  for  the  reason,  as  he  says,  '*  that  so  long  as  the  winter  range 
of  habitat  of  this  species  remains  unknown  to  us,  it  will  always  be  difficult  to  give  ao 
account  of  the  winter  plumage  of  the  fully  moulted  bird."  He  says,  however,  that 
the  forehead  and  cheeks  are  white,  more  or  less  variegated  with  black  ;  the  middle  of 
the  crown  white,  lightly  spotted  or  streaked  with  black;  occiput  and  na|>e  abnost 
wholly  black.  In  other  respects,  I  think  that  the  upper  aud  under  parts  will  both  be 
found  to  be  lighter  than  in  summer,  the  latter  especially  approaching  to  the  pun) 
white  of  the  young  bird ;  the  tail  will  be  shorter  aud  less  deeply  forked  ;  the  bill  aud 
feet  duller  red,  the  former  more  invaded  by  the  black  of  the  terminal  portion.  Auda- 
bon  says  that  ^'in  winter  the  bill  is  bla<;k,  with  the  base  pale  orange  and  the  tip  yel- 
lowish ;  the  feet  orange-yellow.  The  colors  are  as  in  the  adults,  the  forehead  white, 
the  rest  of  the  head  dusky^  the  upper  parts  having  the  feathers  slightly  edged  with 
lighter." 

Other  varialions. — These  consist,  as  usual  in  the  subfamily,  chiefly  in  the  total  size, 
individuals  varying  considerably  in  this  respect.  (See  above  measurements.)  I  scarcely 
find  any  variations  in  color  worth  noticing  in  specimens  of  equal  ages  at  oorrespondiDg 
seasons.  The  amount  of  black  on  the  bill  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  but  I  have 
never  seen  it  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  S./ostetH  or  lonffipenniSf  nor  yet  entirely  absent, 
8s  is  usually  the  case  with  8,  macrura. 

Comparison  tcith  alliid  species, — ^The  present  being  the  typical  species  of  the  group,  it 
is  taken  as  the  standard  with  which  to  compare  other  species;  and  the  differences  of 
each  of  them  from  it  will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads. 

Degland,  in  his  Ornithologie  Europednne,  speaks  of  the  occurrence  of  a  hybrid  of 
this  species  and  the  S.  macrura  partaking  in  a  varying  degree  of  the  characters  of 
either  parent.  Though  I  have  never  met  with  a  specimen  which  I  conld  not  nnbeei- 
tatingly  refer  to  one  or  the  other  species,  it  is  not  improbable  that  hybrids  sboold 
really  occur. 

Comparison  of  American  and  European  bird. — Being  desirous  of  determining  definitely 
the  relationships  of  our  bird  to  that  of  Europe,  I  procured  for  examination  an  exten- 
sive series  from  both  countries,  comprising  some  fifty  specimens.  These  I  carefnlly 
compared  in  their  most  minute  details,  and  in  no  respect  could  I  detect  the  slightest 
discrepancy.  This  is  contrary  alike  to  late  high  authority  on  the  subject  and  to  my  own 
preconceived  ideas.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  upon  what  gronnils  the  validity  of 
S,  "  ir(7«o/ti"  has  been  maintaineil,  since  no  definite  characters  have  ever  been  laid  down 
whereby  it  may  be  separated  from  S,  hirundo.    The  American  bird  wan  first  distin- 

guished  from  the  European  by  B  >napart«,  in  1B38,  in  his  Comparative  List;  but  no 
iagnosis  is  offered.  S.  ^^wUsoni"  is  one  of  several  species  introduced  by  this  author 
in  the  same  work,  for  the  distinguishing  of  which  from  their  European  represeutativet 
he  seems  to  have  relied  upon  some  preconceived  theory  of  geographical  distribotion, 
rather  than  upon  any  characters  afibrded  by  the  birds  theuiselves.  I  present  Ibe 
detailed  measurements  of  five  American  and  five  European  birds,  taken  at  random  from 
a  large  series.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  no  respect  do  the  dimensions  of  the  birds  from 
the  two  continents  present  greater  differences  ttian  are  found  in  the  several  examples 
ih>m  either. 
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Anatomical  characters, — ^The  mouth  is  only  moderately  large,  it  being  exceedingly 
narrow  anteriorly,  and  onlj  widening  toward  the  fances,  where,  however,  the  diveig- 
ence  of  the  tomia  gives  it  considerable  breadth.  The  palate  is  concave  ant«ro-posteri- 
orly,  but  is  nearly  flat  laterally.  It  is  soft  and  vascular  only  for  about  two-thirds  its 
length,  the  anterior  third  being  corneous,  and  being  merely  a  deep,  narrow,  longitud- 
inal depression  for  the  reception  of  the  closely-approximated  rami  of  the  inferior  max- 
illa. This  single  depression  bifurcates  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  tip,  and 
for  the  rest  if  the  extent  of  the  palate  there  is  a  deep  depres> ion  on  each  side,  just 
within  the  superior  tomia  and  zygoma,  for  the  reception  of  the  devaricating  rami  of 
the  inferior  maxilla.  On  the  median  line  there  is  a  slightly  marked  ridge,  very  short, 
h<»wever,  and  quickly  bifurcating  to  form  the  fissure  of  the  posterior  nares.  The  edges 
of  this  median  elevation,  on  which  the  n.orcs  open,  are  beset  with  a  single  row  of  small 
obtuse  papilla*.  On  either  side  of  the  median  line  is  a  longitudinal  soTcus,  which  sep- 
arates a  lateral  longitudinal  ridge,  which  is  beset  posteriorly  with  more  prominent  and 
acutely-pointed  papillse.  These  various  ridges  and  sulci  all  terminate  in  papillated 
extremities.  Beyond  them  the  palate  is  quite  smooth,  somewhat  vaulted,  still  divided 
in  two  by  the  backward  continuance  of  the  nasal  fissure.  This  vaulted  portion  is 
bounded  posteriorly  by  two  obliquely-placed  curved  rows  of  small  acute  papillie,  con- 
taining between  them  an  oval  foramen,  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  has  the  form  of  an  elongated,  narrow  isosceles  triangle  with 
concave  sides.  The  rami  are  so  closely  approximated  from  the  commencement  of  the 
symphysis  as  merely  to  leave  room  for  the  reception  of  the  tongue.  The  floor  of  the 
mouth,  though  dilatable,  is  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  other  subfamilies,  and  the  soft 
membranes  terminate  fully  an  inch  from  the  tip.  The  tougne  arises  about  oppo- 
site the  termination  of  the  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  mandible.  It  measures  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  ;  it  is  exceedingly  slender  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  tapers  to  a  very  fine  and  acute  apex,  which  is  not  bifid.  It  is  soft  and  fleshy  only 
for  a  third  of  its  length,  the  remainder  being  quite  corneous.  Its  dorsum  has  a  pretty 
well-marked  longitudinal  sulcus.  It  terminates  posteriorly  in  an  elevated^  bifid,  papil- 
lated extremity,  the  ends  of  the  cornua  being  free  and  projecting.  Th'^  nma  glottidis 
begins  about  a  third  of  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  tongue,  and  is  two-t«ntbs  of  an 
inch  long.  It  has  no  papillsD  along  its  edges,  but  its  termination  is  ]^)auillate,  and  a 
row  of  papilla)  extend  transversely  on  either  side.  Near  the  angle  ot  the  mouth  the 
mucous  membrane  is  thrown  up  into  irregular  folds,  the  begmning  of  the  i'egular 
longitudinal  oesophageal  ones.  The  disposition  of  the  muscular  layers  of  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  presents  nothing  peculiar. 

The  oesophagus  measures  about  four  inches  in  total  length,  including  the  proven- 
triculus.  It  is  of  pretty  uniform  diameter  throughout,  but  enlarges  a  little  toward  its 
termination ;  but  the  proventriculus  is  the  direct  continuation  of  it,  and  is  not  sud- 
denly nor  iiotably  larger  than  the  gullet  itself.  It  is,  as  usual,  capable  of  great  dis- 
tension. When  uudistended,  the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  up  into  numerous  longi- 
tudinal folds,  quite  straight  except  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  tube,  where  they 
are  somewhat  waved.  The  canal  bas  evidently  great  contractile  power,  from  the 
thickness  of  the  two  layers  of  muscular  fibres  which  inclose  it. 

The  belt  of  proventricular  glands  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  broad.  They  form  an 
uninterrupted  zone  quite  around  the  circumference  of  the  canal,  the  margin  of  the 
girdle  being  straight  and  well  defined.  The  color  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  here 
darker  than  elsewhere,  and  has  also  a  difierence  of  texture  quite  appreciable  to  the 
naked  eye  and  to  the  touch.  Tne  orifices  of  the  solvent  glands  may  be  seen  as  minute 
punctures,  scattered  thickly  and  evenly  over  the  whole  surface. 

The  gigerium  is  very  small,  not  larger  in  external  circumference  than  the  proven- 
triculus. It  supervenes  without  any  interval,  and  without  any  change  of  direction, 
directly  upon  the  proventriculus,  with  which  it  commuuicateti  b^  \k  \»iX\^  ^\S&s»k«  ^^^ 
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is  flattened  «vnd  saboval ;  its  distal  extremity  a  little  elongated,  so  as  to  give  it  M>me- 
wbat  of  a  cordiform  contour.  It  is  evidently  not  very  powerful,  its  masclea  being 
hurdly  a  tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  tendinous  portion  of  its  pariotes  is  of  small  ex- 
tent. Its  cuticular  linius  is  dense  and  firm,  and  thrown  np  into  somewhat  irregular 
but  chiefly  longitudinal  folds.  Corresponding  elevations  and  depressions  are  fboad  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  proper  parietes  of  the  organ.  There  are  no  pyloric  valves,  bot 
only  corrugations  of  the  cuticular  lining  at  this  orifice. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  very  short,  measuring  only  between  twelve  and  tbirteeo 
inches  between  the  pylorus  and  anus.  The  duodenal  fold  is  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  length.  The  pancreas  stretches  the  whole  length  of  the  concavity  betweea 
the  two  folds,  and  appears  as  if  double,  there  being  an  elongated,  narrow,  flattened 
mass  of  the  glandular  substance  on  each  side  of  the  fold.  After  forming  this  fold  the 
intestines  become  convoluted  and  coiled  upon  each  other  to  within  three  or  foar  iocbci 
of  the  coeca.  There  another  regular  loop  or  fold  of  the  intestine  occurs,  nearly  aa 
large  and  perfect  as  the  duodenal  one  itself,  against  which  it  is  opposed  for  nearly  iti 
whole  extent,  and  connected  by  reflections  of  the  mesent'Cry. 

There  are  two  caca  coUj  situate  about  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  anus.  Tbey 
difier  greatly  from  those  of  Lestridincc  and  Larince  in  their  extreme  brevity.  Tbey 
measure  only  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  total  length,  and  are  so  closely  applied 
and  bound  down  to  the  colon  that  tbey  might  readily  be  overlooked. 

The  *^  large ''  intestine  is  exceedingly  short,  straight,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  larger 
than  the  small  intestine.  It  preserves  a  pretty  uniform  width  to  near  the  anas,  where 
it  suddenly  expands  into  a  capacious  globular  cloaca.  The  cloaca  is  completely 
divided  iuto  two  parts — a  larger  anterior  and  internal  portion,  and  a  smaller  posterior 
and  external.  The  latter  is  a  slight  pouch,  or  cul-de-saCy  partially  separated  from  the 
former  by  a  projecting  transverse  reduplication  of  the  lining  membrane.  Jnst  abore 
the  edge  of  this  fold,  at  the  extremity  of  the  inner  compartment  of  the  cloaca,  there  it 
on  each  side  of  the  median  line  a  small  oval  depression,  surrounded  by  a  coirngated, 
sphincter-like  elevation  of  mucous  membrane,  in  which  the  efferent  ducts  of  the 
urinary  and  seminal  organs  terminate. 

The  kidneys  are  quite  i>eculiar  in  shape.  The  entire  renal  mass  is  nearly  as  loiiKtt 
brond,  and  in  shape  almost  perfectly  rectangular.  The  upper  lobes  have  bot  a  slight 
convexity  of  contour,  and  are  but  little  larger  than  the  lower.  Each  kidney  is  divided 
into  from  four  to  six  irregularly  rectangular  or  polyhedral  masses.  These  lobes  ire 
more  or  less  completely  separated  from  each  other,  but  are  closely  coaptated,  tbe  sides 
and  angles  of  each  mass  being  adapted  to  those  of  the  masses  which  lie  about  it 
The  ureters,  formed  by  the  union  of  tbe  eficrent  ducts  from  each  one  of  these  masses, 
run  along  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  of  tbe  spine,  at 
a  little  distance  from  it,  converging  somewhat  toward  their  termination  to  open  in  the 
cloaca,  as  already  described. 

The  t«ste8  lie  immediately  superimposed  upon  the  superior  lobes  of  the  kidneys. 
Their  size  varies  greatly  with  i^ge  and  season.  The  vas  deferens  runs  backward  is 
close  relation  to  the  ureters,  to  terminate  in  the  above-mentioned  depressions  on  each 
side  of  the  cloaca. 

The  other  organs  of  this  species  do  not  differ  sufficiently  from  those  of  Lanu  to  re- 
quire special  mention. 

Bibliography, — ^This  is  one  of  the  '^  antique ''  species,  though  its  synonyms  are  con- 
paratively  few.  A  chief  point  that  arises  is,  whether  the  name  **  hiruitdo"  belongs  here 
or  to  the  Arctic  Tern  (macruray  Naum.).  The  name  has  been  with  much  reason  re- 
ferred to  the  latter,  where  it  probably  belongs ;  but  it  scarcely  seems  necessary  to 
make  the  change  in  this  instance.  The  earlier  diagnoses  may  apply  to  either,  and,  in 
fact,  probably  included  both,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  two  were  not  gen- 
erally distinguished  until  about  1820.  Linnaeus'  hirundo  may  as  well  be  kept  for  this 
species,  with  which  it  is  commonly  dissociated  in  ornithological  record.  Hirundo  (d 
Briinnich,  Faber,  and  Fabricius,  is  apparently  macrura;  hirundo  of  Richardson  is/or*- 
teri,  Brisson  called  the  bird  Sterna  major,  a  name  of  course  to  be  disregarded  in  binom- 
inal nomenclature.  Eyton  has  it  S.  marina,  after  a  pre-Linnsean  writer.  '*  ITtifonii 
Bp.,^'  and  ^^ fluviaiiUsy  Naum.,^'  are  the  two  most  firmly-established  synonyms;  bot  the 
latter  only  arose  upon  reference  of  hirundo,  Likm.,  to  macrura,  while,  aa  I  have  shown, 
the  former  has  no  basis  at  all. 

It  is  somewbat  singular  tbat  the  North  American  range  of  so  common 
and  well  known  a  species  as  this  should  not  be  better  made  out  than  it 
is.  A  similar  uncertainty  respecting  at  least  its  winter  range  seems  to 
prevail  in  the  matter  of  its  European  distribution.  In  this  country  it  is 
attributed  to  Brazil  by  Pelzeln,  but  this  is  the  sole  extralimitai  record 
I  have  found,  except  Dr.  Bryant's  Bahaman  quotation.  Messrs.  Sclater 
Bud  Salvin  do  not  give  it  'amoug  Neotropical  Laridce.  The  truth  prob- 
ablj  is,  that  it  does  not  pioc^eS  \i«^o\i^\Xv^\^w\\ftd  States,  as  a  ndeat 
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least.  We  have  some  citations  from  the  interior,  bat  none  that  I  am 
aware  of  from  the  Pacific  side.  Its  track  appears  to  be  mainly  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Texas  to  Labrador.  My  own  experience  with 
it  is  confined  to  this  line,  from  the  Oarolinas  to  Labrador.  1  find  no 
record  north  of  the  last-named  region ;  the  bird  is  obviously  not  so  bo- 
real as  macrura.  It  appears  to  breed  at  places  all  along  the  line  indi- 
cated. I  found  it  in  Labrador  in  summer,  and  Mr.  Dresser  speaks  of  its 
breedpig  in  Texas.  The  New  England  breeding  references  are  numer- 
ous and  unanimous.  In  North  Carolina  the  bird  is  very  common  during 
the  migration,  arriving  from  the  south  early  in  April,  passing  on  during 
the  following  month,  and  being  again  abundant  during  September  and 
October.  The  numerous  specimens  I  observed  at  the  latter  season  all 
retained  the  black  cap,  though  even  in  September  they  had  mostly  com- 
pleted the  fall  moult,  being  newly  feathered,  except  on  the  crown,  where 
the  black  was  worn  and  faded,  yet  not  much  mixed  with  white,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  a  few  specks  on  the  forehead.  The  change  of  the  pileum 
appears  to  be  very  gradual,  and,  as  already  intimated,  it  probably  never 
progresses  to  a  stage  in  which  the  cap  is  mostly  white.  At  this  season 
the  feet  were  simply  orange-yellow,  not  vermilion,  and  the  bill  was 
shaded  with  dusky  throughout.  Some  of  the  year's  young  had  nearly 
l>erfect  wing  and  tail  feathers ;  but  the  mantle  showed  dusky  mottling, 
with  some  blackish  areas  on  the  wing-coverts.  Still  younger  birds  were 
beautifully  variegated  with  gray  and  light  brown.  In  all  the  young  the 
feet  were  yellowish,  more  or  less  obscured  with  dusky:  the  bill  was 
mostly  black,  with  yellow  or  orange  on  the  basal  part  of  tne  under  man- 
dibles ;  the  bill  was  invariably  smaller  than  it  is  when  adult,  not  so 
hardy  and  more  obtuse  at  the  tip. 

STERNA  MACRURA,  Naum. 

Arctic  TefD. 

(T)  Sterna  hirundOf  BRtJNN.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764.— Fabric.,  Fn.  Groenl.  1780, 105.— Faber, 
Prod.  Isl.  Orn.  1822,  68  (certainly  belongs  here).— Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 227. 

Sterna  hirundo,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1^56, 772.— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, 118,  No.  11020.— 
Dress.,  B.  Ear.  pt.  xii,  1872;  and  of  other  authors  who  thus  identify  MrundOf 
Linn. 

(f)  Sterna  paradisea,  BrIJnn.,  Om.  Bor.  1764,  42  (most  probably).— Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1866, 
74,  78. 

Sterna  macrura,  Naum,  Isis,  xii,  1819,  p.  1847.— Brehm»  V.  D.  1831,  784.— Naum.,  V.  D. 
X,  1840, 114,  pi.  253.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  97.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur. 
ii,  1849,  344.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  659;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  240.— Mii>d., 
Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1853,  245.— Lawu.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  862.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio.  Rep. 
1860,  No.  274.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862.  325  (Bering  Straits).- Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1862,  .549.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  131  (Maine,  breed- 
ing).— Verr.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  141  (Anticosti). — Verb.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii, 
18(>2,  161  (Maine,  breeding).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  90  (Massachu- 
setts).—Coues,  ibid.  V,  186»,  308  (New  England).— Raddk.  Reise,  ii.  1863,  388 
(Siberia).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 299  (New  York).— Malmg.,  J.  f.  O. 
1865,  200  (Spitzbergen).- Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  506.— Dall  &,  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad.  1869, 306  (Alaska).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  1870, 642.— Ma yn..  Guide,  1870,  152 
(Massachusetts,  breeding).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 321 ;  Check-list,  No.  5^. — Dall, 
Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1873  and  1U74,  p.  —  (Aleutian  Islands). 

Sterna  arctica,  Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1820, 742.— BoiE,  Isis,  1822, 563.— SyEPH.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  152.— 
Flem.,  Br.  B.  1828,  144.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  354.— Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw. 
1829,  26.— Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  785  —Less.,  Tr.  Om.  1831,  631.— Sw.  &  Rich., 
F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  414.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  275.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  267.— Eyt., 
Cat.  Br.  B.  1S36,  54.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  366,  pi.  250;  Syn.  1839,  319; 
B.  Am.  vii.  1844, 107,  pi.  424.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 61.— SCHINZ,  Eur.  Fn.  1840, 373.— 
Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  232.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 129.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
i,  1856,  221  (Massachusetts).- Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vi,  ia58, 120.— Turnb.,  B.  E. 
Pa.  1869, 139  (autumn  and  winter). 
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Sterna  argeniata,  BltSHii,  Beitr.  iii,  1822,  692;  V.  D.  1831,  782,  pi.  38,  Ag,  5. 
Sterna  argentacea,  Brehm,  V.  I>.  1831, 783. 

Sterna  nitzschii,  Kaup,  Isis,  1824, 153.— Bhkhm,  V.  D.  1831,  786.— Bp.,  C.  R.  1856, 772. 
Sterna  hrachytmsay  Graba,  Reise  nach  Faroe,  1830,  218. 
Sterna  hrachypus,  Swainson,  B.  W.  Afr.  ii,  1837,  252. 
Sterna  cocoineirosiridy  Reich,  {fide  Gray).— Bp.,  Coiopt.  Rend.  1B56,  772. 
Sterna  pikeiy  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1853,  3;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  853,  pi.  95.— Bp.,  Compt 
Rend.  1856,  772  ("pyWi'^.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  550. 

DiAG.  St,  rostro  gradU,  rubra ;  pedihua  hreviasimis,  rubris ;  corpore  canruleacente-pikimbei, 
8ubtu8  dilutiore;  catuldf  uropygiOy  tectridbusque  caudalibua  if^ferioribiu  albi$ ;  recMti 
laterali  vald^  eUmgatdf  poganio  extemo  griaeo-fusco. 

Bob, — Europe.  Asia.  Africa.  North  America  generally,  sonth  to  the  Middle  States, 
and  on  the  Pacific  side  to  California.  Breeds  from  Massachusetts  northward.  No  valid 
extralimital  record  south  of  the  United  States ;  compare,  however,  FHuxippi,  Cat.  1^, 
49  (Chili  I  If). 

Adult  in  breeding  plumage, — BiU  shorter  than  the  head,  equal  to  the  middle  toe  ud 
tarsus  together,  slender,  compressed,  acute.  Culmen  somewhat  broad  and  flattish 
toward  the  base,  more  compressed  and  narrower  anteriorly ;  about  straight  to  beyood 
the  nostrils,  declinato-convex  for  the  rest  of  its  length.  Commissure  very  slighUy 
curved.  Gonys  about  as  long  as  the  rami ;  perfectly  straight ;  the  outline  of  the  utter 
a  little  concave.  Inter-crural  space  yerj  narrow;  about  half  filled  with  feathen. 
Nasal  groove  rather  long,  but  becoming  obsolete  before  it  reaches  the  tomia.  A  anite 
prominent  stria  proceeds  from  its  anterior  extremity  to  the  tomia,  but  little  behind  tb« 
tip  of  the  bill.  The  bill  is  deep  carmine,  or  lake  red ;  usually  without  any  blaek,  but 
this  color  sometimes  appears  in  a  limited  degree. 

The  feet  are  remarkably  small  and  weak.  The  tibisB  are  bare  for  a  moderate  diih 
tance.  The  tarsi  are  exceedingly  short,  being  less  than  the  middle  toe  without  its 
claw,  or,  at  least,  only  equal  to  it.  The  toes  are  rather  long  for  the  size  of  the  feet: 
the  outer  falls  but  little  short  of  the  middle  one,  while  the  tip  of  the  claw  of  the  inner 
hardly  reaches  beyond  the  third  articulation  of  the  middle  one.  Hallux  of  ordinary 
relative  length.  Webs  rather  narrow ;  moderately  emarp^inated :  the  inner,  as  osoal, 
the  most  so.  The  feet  are  a  lighter  tint  of  the  color  or  the  bill,  somewhat  tending 
toward  vermilion  or  corid-red,  but  are  not  so  light  as  those  of  hirundo. 

The  wings  are  very  long ;  the  primaries  attenuated,  narrow,  tapering  to  their  roond- 
ish  but  slender  apices.  The  tertials  are  short,  and  do  not  reach  half  way  to  tiie  tip9  of 
the  primaries  in  the  folded  wing.  The  shafts  of  all  are  white,  with  scarcely  dma 
tips.  The  outer  web  of  the  first  primary  is  grayish-black,  lightening  into  silvery-gny 
at  its  tip;  its  inner  web  is  white,  with  only  a  very  narrow  line  of  gray  ish-dnsky  along 
the  shaft.  This  longitudinal  dusky  space  is  very  much  narrower  and  lighter  than  m 
hirundOf  so  much  so,  that  it  is  placed  as  a  diagnostic  feature  by  Naumann  in  bis 
"  Keunzeichen  der  Art.''  The  next  four  or  five  primaries  are  silvery-grav,  darkest 
toward  their  tips;  their  inner  webs  mostly  white  (wholly  so  at  their  bases);  but  the 
white  does  not  extend  so  far  toward  the  tips  of  the  feathers  as  on  the  first  primary, 
and  it  runs  up  farther  in  the  centre  of  the  web  than  on  the  ed^  of  it.  The  inner  pn* 
maries  are  the  color  of  the  back,  broadly  tipped  and  margined  iutemallv  with  white. 

The  tail  is  exceedingly  long,  the  exterior  leather  being  as  much  lengthened,  and  af 
narrow,  tapering  and  acute,  as  in  S,  paradieea.  The  tail  fathers  reach  l>eyOnd  the  tips 
of  the  folded  wings.  The  under  coverts  reach  to  the  extremitv  of  the  broad  and 
rounded  central  rectrices ;  the  upper  ones  fall  short  of  this  length.  The  tail  is  pnre 
white,  the  outer  web  of  its  exterior  feather  being  grayish-black,  lighter  basally,  and 
its  inner  web,  and  the  outer  webs  of  the  next  two  rectrices,  having  a  considerable  wash 
of  pearl-blue. 

The  pileum  is  pnre,  lustrous  greenish-black,  so  broad  on  the  cheeks  as  to  leave  onl.T 
a  slender  line  of  white  to  extend  along  the  edge  of  the  feathers  on  the  side  of  the 
upper  mandible.  The  whole  upper  parts^  as  far  as  the  superior  caudal  rectrices,  and 
including  the  alar  coverts,  pearl-blue,  of  about  the  same  shade  as  in  kirundo.  Tbu 
color,  however,  fades  into  white  at  the  tips  of  the  tertials  and  inner  secondaries. 
The  under  parts  are  but  a  little  lighter  shade  of  the  color  of  the  back,  this  color  fading 
insensibly  into  whitish  on  the  chin,  throat,  and  edges  of  the  black  pilenm,  and  ending 
abruptly  at  the  under  tail-coverts,  which,  are  pure  white,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  under  parts.  The  inferior  alar  rectrices  and  axillary  feathers  are  also  pore 
white. 

Winter  plumage  of  the  adults, — Differs  from  the  above-described  summer  jplamans 
chiefly  in  the  color  of  the  feathers  of  the  head,  as  usual  in  the  subfamily.  The  fore- 
head is  white;  the  crown  white,  but  marked  with  narrow  shaft-lines  of  black,  which 
increase  from  before  backward  until,  on  the  nape,  the  black  is  nearly  or  quite  Pols' 
A  lateral  stripe,  more  or  less  pnre  and  distinct,  extends  forward  on  the  sides  of  ths 
head  over  the  auriculars,  to  just  in  front  of  the  eye,  leaving,  however,  the  eyelids 
white.  Upper  parts  much  as  in  summer,  but  the  under  parts  from  the  chin  to  the  vent, 
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have  a  mnch  lighter  wash  of  plumbeous.  The  deep  carmine  of  the  bill  nnd  feet 
bt  comes  lighter  and  duller,  but  does  not  aseame  the  coral-red  tint  of  the  feet  of  Airundo 
or  forateri.    Otherwise  generally  as  in  summer. 

Plumage  of  the  young-of-the-year. — The  bill  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  adults,  being 
only  If^  inches  long;  brownish-black  toward  its  tip;  the  gonys  and  the  sides  of  the 
lower  mandible  toward  the  angle  of  the  mouth  dull  orange-color,  as  are  also  the 
mouth  and  tongue.  The  feet  are  only  orange-colored  on  the  soles,  being  otherwise 
browuisb-red.  The  tail  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  adults,  being  only  4.75  to  5 
inches  long,  and  the  outer  pair  of  rectrices  are  much  broader  and  scarcely  at  all  taper- 
ing in  form.  The  forehead  is  white,  the  crown  streaked  with  narrow,  longitudinal 
spots  of  white  upon  a  black  ground  color,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  eyes,  and  runs 
back  over  the  temples  and  auriculars  as  far  as  the  nape ;  whole  under  parts,  from  the 
chin,  including  the  inferior  caudal  tectrices  and  under  surfaces  of  the  wings,  pure 
white.  On  the  back  there  predominates  everywhere  a  uniform,  light  bluish-gray 
(somewhat  darker  than  in  S,  hirundo)^  all  the  feathers  tipped  with  yellowish-white  or 
white,  most  of  them  with  a  blackish- brown  streak  or  crescent-shaped  spot  near  the  end ; 
thf  se  spots  darkest  on  the  tertials  and  inner  secondaries,  and  aggregated  into  a  sinjgle, 
broad,  slate-colored  streak  on  the  least  wing-coverts  along  the  edge  of  the  wing  The 
ashon-blue  primaries  deepen  into  slate  color  toward  their  tips ;  their  shafts  are  white, 
thc-r  inner  webs  with  a  longitudinal  space  of  whit-e,  the  outer  web  of  the  first  slaty- 
black.  The  inner  tail  feathers  are  white,  as  are  their  shafts ;  their  apices  white,  each 
with  a  subterminal  crescent-shaped  spot  of  brownish-black.  ^ 

When  the  young  have  flown  for  some  time,  the  bill  and  feet  become  considerably 
redder,  and  the  dark  spots  on  the  back  lighter,  though  still  not  so  much  so  as  in  the 
young  hirundo.  After  their  first  moult,  which  begins  while  they  are  migrating  and 
only  ends  when  they  have  reached  their  winter  habitat,  they  acquire  a  plumage  very 
like  that  of  the  old  birds  in  winter,  but  still  distinguishable  from  it  by  the  yet  remain- 
ing dark  tips  of  the  tail-feathers.  These,  however,  are  gradually  lost,  growing  lighter 
and  lighter  until,  by  the  followiuj;  spring,  they  difter  but  slightly  from  the  adults.* 
.  The  brilliant  color  of  the  feet  is  sometimes  washed  off  on  the  plumage,  staining  it 
red  or  salmon  color. 

Dimenntons  of  the  adult, — Length  (extremely  variable  from  the  varying  len^rth  of  the 
tail),  14  to  17  inches ;  extent,  29  to  3:5 ;  wing,  from  the  carpus,  10  to  10.75 ;  tail,  usually 
7  to  8,  sometimes  6.50  to  8.50 ;  depth  of  fork,  4  to  5 ;  libise  bare,  0.45  ;  tarsus,  0.55  to 
0.65;  middle  toe  and  claw,  0.80  to  0.85  ;  inner  toe  and  claw,  0.55 ;  bill,  along  culmen, 
1.20  to  1.40;  height  at  base,  0.30;  from  feathers  of  side  of  lower  mandible  to  tip, 
1.40 ;  gape,  1.90;  gonys,  0.75. 

Accidental  variations. — ^These  are  chiefly  noticeable  in  dimensions,  and  in  the  intensity 
of  the  color  of  the  under  part«.  The  species  is  subject  to  very  considerable  variations 
in  size,  even  among  apparently  equally  adult  examples.  The  bill,  particularly,  is  some- 
times very  much  smaller  than  is  usual,  and  much  more  slender.  Thus,  e.  g,,  a  female 
from  Nova  Scotia,  before  ns,  has  a  bill  only  1.08,  or  less  than  that  assigned  to  Sterna 
pikei;  and  it  is  quite  as  slender  as  in  that  species.  The  tail,  as  might  be  expected  from 
its  shape,  varies  greatly.  Two  adult  summer  birds  before  me  dif^r  two  inches  in  the 
amount  of  elongation  of  the  external  rectrices ;  and  one  and  a  half  inches  is  a  very 

*  The.  two  preceding  paragraphs  are  compiled  from  Naumann's  Naturgeschichte 
Vogel  Deutschlauds.    Mr.  Maynard  ^ave  the  following  description  of  the  same  stage : 

**The  young-of-the-year  in  autumn  difl'ers  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  forehead 
quite  white;  a  few  white  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  head ;  the  black  is  not  quite  as 
intense — more  brownish.  The  feathers  of  the  back  are  edged  with  rufous.  The  should- 
ers are  darker.  The  tips  of  the  tail-feathers  are  rufous.  The  whole  under  parts  are 
pure  white.  The  white  line  from  the  base  of  the  bill  is  discontinued  just  in  front  of 
the  eye,  and  the  portion  occupied  by  it  is  quite  dunkyy  almost  black.  The  feet  are  dull 
orange.  The  bill  is  black,  with  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  orange.  •  »  «  • 
Toung-of-the-year  are  readily  distinguished  [from  hirundo"]  by  the  rump  of  hirundo 
being  ashy,  the  feet  larger,  the  tarsi  longer,  with  a  smoother  appearance.  The  bill  is 
much  the  same  color,  but  in  hirundo  it  is  longer.  It  never  has  the  dusky  appearance 
below  the  eye  seen  in  maerura." 

Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Dresser  give  the  following : 

''  Toung-bird'Of-the-year. — The  upper  plumage,  though  gray  like  the  adult's,  is  much 
mottled  with  blackish,  and  has  all  the  back-feathers  conspicuously  tipped  with  white, 
the  wings  and  tail  feathers  being  marked  in  the  same  manner ;  the  forehead  is  white, 
and  the  liinder  part  of  the  head  black,  mixed  on  the  forepart  with  a  few  whitish  spots ; 
the  cheeks,  hinder  neck,  and  entire  under  surface  of  the  body  are  pure  white, 
without  any  admixture  of  gray ;  bill  black,  reddish  at  base  of  lower  mandible. 
Nestling :  Covered  with  golden-buff  down,  inclining  to  ochre,  the  upper  surface  varied 
with  little  blackish  markings ;  the  forehead  and  throat  brownish-black ;  under  surface 
of  the  body  yellowish-white,  with  the  flanks  and  lower  abdomen  inclining  to 
brownish.'' 
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common  amount  of  difference.  The  wing,  from  the  flexnre,  differs  amone  the  BeTeral 
specimens  before  me  almost  or  quite  an  inch.  The  usual  length  appears  to  oe  about  ten 
inches,  though  many  are  half  an  inch  longer,  and  some  hardly  over  nine.  The  tarBOS 
and  toes,  both  in  their  relative  and  absolute  lengths,  are  very  constant,  hardly  varying 
appreciably  in  the  large  series  before  me. 

The  color  of  the  bill  is  pretty  constant,  a  uniform  deep  lake.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  acquires  considerable  of  a  blackish  tinge  toward  the  tip;  but  the  black  never 
equals  that  of  S.  hirundo  in  extent.  The  sha^le  of  the  color  of  the  under  parts  may  be 
lighter  or  darker,  but  in  summer  birds  it  is  always  darker  than  in  kirundOf  and  extenda 
in  nearly  or  quite  full  intensity  to  the  under  tail-coverts.  Its  other  variations  in  color 
ore  unimportant. 

The  North  Pacific  birds  of  this  species  are  perhaps  rather  smaller,  upon  an  average, 
with  somewhat  slenderer  bill  and  shorter  wings,  than  those  of  the  Atlantic 

Synonjfmy. — The  questions  arising  chiefly  relate  to  the  ^* hirundo*^  of  some  of  the  ew- 
lier  authors,  already  considered ;  but,  as  intimated  under  head  of  the  last  species,  it 
may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  change  so  likely  to  provoke  confosioo. 
Temniinck  named  the  bird  arctica  in  1820,  but  the  designation  must  yield  to  maerw% 
Naumann  (1B19),  the  priority  of  which  Temminck  admits,  but  does  not  make  valid 
claim  to  his  name  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  more  appropriate  one.  Coocineiro»trii  of 
Reicheubach  is  considered  by  both  Gray  and  Bonaparte,  who  separate  the  North  Amer- 
ican bird  from  the  European,  to  belong  to  the  former.  I  have  seen  no  authentic  8pe^ 
imen  of  it,  but  it  "Is  quite  certain  that  no  d)fierences  subsist  between  tho  birds  oi  tlM 
two  continents.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  whatever  of  the  pertinence  here  of  the 
names  argmtata^  argentaoea^  hrachytarsa,  nitzschii  and  Inrachypus.  In  considering  pUcd  of 
Lawrence  to  belong  here,  I  am  guided  by  a  very  thorough  re-examination  of  the  tjpe- 
specimen,  which  was  not  readily  accessible  when,  in  the  Key,  I  too  hastily  referred  it 
to  longipennis.  Satisfied  that  it  was  not  a  distinct  species,  I  followed  other  authority 
in  assigning  it  there  ;  but  I  now  find  nothing  in  S,  pikei  not  nearly  matched  by  aooie 
of  the  Pacihc  specimens  of  8.  macrurcu  I  have  latterly  examined.  What  is  left  of  the 
broken-o£f  bill  is  rather  slenderer  than  usual,  but  not  noticeably  more  so  than  in  some 
young  specimens  of  macrura, 
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(t  ?)  sterna  paradUeay  BRt^NN.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  46  (more  likely  mncrura). 

Sterna  paradisea,  Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  97.— SciiL.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Enr.  1844, 
130.— Dkgl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849, 346.— Gray,  Gen  of  B.  iii,  1849, 659 ;  List  Br.R 
1863, 239.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856, 772.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 863.— (?)  Whxat., 
Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  275.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 551.— Le6t.,  Oifc 
Trinidad,  5:^.— Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  389  (Honduras).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866, 1S)9  (the 
same).— GuNDL.,  Repert.  F.  N.  i,  392  (Cuba).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viU,  VXS, 
299  (New  York).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  90  (Massachnsetts,  ran).- 
CouES,  ibid.  V,  1868,  60  (Massachusetts,  common,  breeding).— Coues,  Ft.  Bait 
Soc.  xii,  1868,  126  (South  Carolina,  in  summer).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  iti 
(Massachusetts,  common). — Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  643  (Maasadniaetti^ 
breeding).— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  321. 

Sterna  dougalli,  Mont.,  Orn.  Diet.  Suppl.  1813.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  41. — ^Vieiix..  Noir. 
Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxii,  1819, 438.— Trmm.,  Man.  ii,  1820, 738.— BoiB,  lai^ltfl; 
363.— Steph.,  Gfen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 153.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 143.— LesSm  Te. 
Orn.  1831,  691.— Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  779.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  27a-Jiitt 
Man.  1835,  265.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  18:56,  55.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  61.— AuD.,Oia 
Biog.  iii,  1835,  296,  pi.  240 ;  Syn.  1839,  320 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  112,  pL  437.- 
Naum.,  V.  D.  X.  1840,  78,  pi.  251.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  .351.— Cab.,  Ft.  Best  fioe. 
ii,  248  (Massachusetts).— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  221  (Massachnai^).'- 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.,  1869.  38.— Sund.,  Ofv.  K.  A.  Forh.  1869,  589  (St.  Bartlidt- 
mew).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1871,  571  (Tropical  America). 

ThaJas8(Ba  dougalliy  Kaup.,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  97. 

JSydrocecropis  dougalliy  BoiE,  Isis,  1844,  179. 

/Sterna  niacdougallif  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  233. 

Sterna  douglaeij  Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1866,  80. 

Sterna  bicuepis  et  tennirostris,  Light.   {Fide  Blas.) 

Dlaq.  S,  rostro  tenue,  nigrOf  ad  basin  rubescente,  pedibue  rubro^Uraniiaeia,  oamdd  Ut^ 
eimd,  albidd,  remigibue  albo-niarginatis  ad  apices  ipsas;  pallio  perlaceOy  gastngo  rosto^ 
Mo, 

Hob, — ^Enrope.    In  North  America,  observed  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  thtftft 
to  Central  AQ>erica.    Various  Vfeetlwdmu  Islands.    Breeds  apparently  throi^ioaftito 
JWDg©.    ^o  United  States  xeooid  oi  mTi\«nxi^. 
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Adulty  breeding  plumage. — BUI  about  equal  to  the  hesd,  nearly  as  loDg  as  the  tarsus, 
middlo  toe  and  claw,  together ;  straight,  slender,  much  compressed,  much  higher  than 
broad  at  the  base,  the  tip  excessively  acute,  culmen  very  narrow  and  transversely  very 
convex,  even  at  the  base ;  gently  and  equally  curved  from  base  to  tip.  Commissure  a 
little  sinuate  toward  the  base,  gradually  declinato-convex  for  the  rest  of  its  length. 
Qonys  very  long,  much  exceeding  the  rami,  its  outline  very  sharp,  perfectly  straight. 
Outline  of  crura  decidedly  concave ;  the  intercrural  space  very  narrow,  two-thirds 
tilled  with  feathers ;  the  eminentia  symphysis  very  acute,  but  not  prominent.  Tomia 
of  both  mandibles  inflected,  and,  from  the  great  compression  of  the  bill,  very  closely 
approximated  for  two-thirds  their  length.  Nasal  groove  moderately  long  and  wide, 
but  so  exceedingly  shallow  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of  sulcus.  It  terminates 
before  it  reaches  the  tomia,  and  a  well-defined  slender  ridge  runs  forward  from  its  an- 
terior extremity  till  it  is  lost  in  the  tomia.  Nostrils  of  ordinary  size  and  shape. 
Encroachment  of  the  feathers  on  the  bill  as  usual.  Wings  considerably  short  for  this 
genus,  a  little  rounded ;  the  first  primary  only  moderately  longer  than  the  second  ;  all 
rather  obtuse,  with  rounded  tips.  Tertials  and  inner  secondaries  rather  long  and  flow- 
ing. Tail  exceedingly  long,  contained  scarcely  1|  times  in  the  wing;  the  central 
feathers  short  and  rounded  at  their  ends ;  the  lateral  excessively  elongated,  slender, 
tapering  regularly  to  a  very  acute  point.*  The  f^et  are  of  moderate  length  and  stout- 
ness. 'Ihe  tibiae  are  bare  for  only  a  remarkably  short  distance.  The  usual  scutellation 
and  reticulation.  Tarsus  a  little  longer  than  the  middle  too  alone ;  a  little  shorter 
than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Lateral  toes  short ;  the  outer  not  reaching  the  base  of 
the  claw  of  the  middle ;  the  tip  of  the  claw  of  the  inner  falling  short  of  the  base  of 
the  claw  of  the  middle.  Webs  of  moderate  width  and  amount  of  emargination. 
Claws  rather  short,  and  all  remarkably  arched  and  curved,  moderately  acute,  the  edge 
of  the  inner  a  little  dilated. 

Bill  pure  black ;  its  tip  in  extremo  slightly  yellowish ;  its  base  for  a  varying  distance, 
and  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  bright  red.  Pileum  xmre,  lustroas,  velvety  black ;  extend- 
ing far  down  on  the  nape  and  also  very  broad,  reaching  to  the  lower  level  of  the  eyes, 
and  widening  somewhat  on  the  temples  and  auriculars.  Under  eyelid,  however,  white^ 
As  is  also  a  rather  broad  streak  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the  upper  mandible  to 
the  extremity  of  the  feathers.  Neck  all  round  and  whole  under  parts,  including  the 
under  surfaces  of  the  wings,  pure  white,  with  a  more  or  less  notable  tinge  of  a  delicate 
rosy  color.  On  the  back  of  the  neck  the  white  insensibly  shades  into  the  very  light, 
delicate  pearl-blue  which  extends  over  the  whole  upper  parts,  including  the  rump  ana 
base  of  the  tail,  where,  however,  it  is  slightly  lighter  than  on  the  dorsum.  The  tips 
of  the  tertials  and  the  inner  vanes  of  the  secondaries  fade  into  pure  white.  The  shafts 
of  all  the  primaries  are  on  both  sides  pure  white  nearly  to  their  tips.  The  outer  web 
of  the  first  primary  is  deep  gmyish-black,  lighter  at  the  tip.  All  the  primaries  are 
light  grayish-black,  very  strongly  silvered  over.  The  inner  webs  of  all  of  them  are 
pure  white  for  more  than  half  their  breadth  ;  this  white  portion  being  broadest  on  the 
first',  toward  the  base  of  which  it  occupies  the  whole  web ;  and  on  all  of  them  contin- 
uing quite  to  the  apices  of  the  feathers,  and  even  going  around  the  tips  slightly  on  to 
the  outer  web.  The  long  rectrices  are  white,  with  Just  an  appreciable  shade  of 
pearly.    The  legs  and  feet  bright  yellowish-red  ;  the  webs  lighter,  tne  claws  black. 

Adult,  icinter  plumage.— Bill  dull  black ;  the  tip  for  a  greater  distance  dull  yellowish ; 
the  base  of  the  under  mandible  somewhat  brownish.  The  forehead  and  cheeks  white. 
The  crown  of  the  head,  the  occiput,  nape,  auricular  and  circumocular  regions,  brown- 
ish-black, almost  or  quite  unmixed  with  white,  except  just  on  the  vertex.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  greater  extent  and  permanency  of  the  pileum  than  in  most  other  species. 
Neck  all  round  and  under  parts  white,  without  any  roseate  tinge.  Lesser  coverts  along 
the  edge  of  the  fore-arm  brownish,  but  the  band  narrow  and  not  very  dark  colored. 
Something  of  the  brownish  is  also  to  be  traced  along  the  edge  of  the  metacarpus.  Pri- 
maries and  secondaries  much  as  in  summer.  The  taa  has,  however,  quite  lost  its  length, 
the  external  rectrices  being  so  much  abbreviated  as  to  produce  only  one  or  two  inches 
of  emargination,  and  the  tail,  with  its  coverts,  may  be  pearly  like  the  back. 

Toupg-of-ike-year  before  the  moult. — Length  10.50  to  11  inches.  The  bill  is  exceedingly 
small,  slender,  and  weak ;  its  tip  obtuse ;  its  ridges  and  angles  poorly  defined ;  and  it 
is  everywhere  covered  with  skin  so  soft  as  to  wrinkle  in  drying.  It  measures  hardly 
1.10  inches  in  length  by  0.25  in  height  at  the  base  (compare  dimensions  of  adult) ;  it 
is  wholly  dnll  greenish-black,  a  little  lighter  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible.  The  • 
primaries  have  not  fully  grown  out,  so  that  the  wing  from  the  carpus  measures  only 
7.25  ;  the  second  primary  is  longest,  third  nearly  equal,  first  short,  scarcely  exceeding 
the  fourth.  The  primaries  are  colored,  however,  almost  exactly  as  in  the  adults,  as 
regards  their  pattern,  the.  broad  white  inner  margins  extending  around  their  tips. 
The  shafts  of  all  are  pure  white,  except  apically.    'J  he  outer  web  of  the  first  primary 

*  The  external  rectrices  of  this  species  are  for  the  Stemince  almost  what  the  central 
rectrices  of  Stercorarius  huffoni  are  for  the  Lestridince,  in  comparison  with  other  species 
of  their  respective  subfamilies. 
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is  nearly  pnro  black,  lightening  a  little  at  the  tip.  The  dark  portion  of  the  featben 
grows  lighter  on  each  successively,  nntil  the  inner  ones  are  very  light  pearl — so  light 
ns  to  appear  to  fnde  insensibly  into  the  white  which  broadly  margins  them.  The  see- 
ondaries  are  white,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  outer  and  a  small  part  of  their  innw 
webs  per<rl-blue.  The  tail  is  exceedingly  short,  measuring  less  than  four  inches,  the 
amount  of  eniargination  being  only  one  inch,  or  even  less.  The  ouf  er  pair  of  rectrices 
are  narrower  than  the  others,  but  hardly  longer  than  the  next  pair,  and  not  mon 
acutely  pointed.  The  rectrices  are  pearl- blue,  darkest  on  their  outer  vanes,  so  light  as 
to  be  almost  white  on  their  inner.  The  outer  web  of  the  onter  feather,  however,  is  not 
so  dark  as  the  next.  Toward  the  extremities  of  the  rectrices  there  is  a  snbterminal 
border  of  brownish-black  extending  around  the  tip,  and  for  half  an  inch  or  more  down 
on  e'lch  side.  External  to  this  rim  of  black  there  is  another,  which  ends  the  feather, 
of  pure  or  yellowish  white.  The  markings  of  the  tail  are  abrupt  and  well  defined. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  dull  greenish-black,  like  the  bill,  with  a  shade  of  reddieh 
slightly  apparent  over  some  of  the  joints  ;  the  soles  inclii  ing  to  yellowish,  the  claws 
black,  with  whitish  tips.  Length  of  tarsus,  0.75;  middle  toe  and  claw,  0.90.  The 
ground  color  of  the  upper  parte  is  a  very  light  pearl-blue,  much  as  in  the  adults,  ffiid 
is  pretty  pure  and  uninterrupted  on  the  rump  and  greater  wing-coverts.  Bat  on 
the  buck,  the  hind  neck  between  the  shoulders,  the  scapulars,  tertials,  median  coverts 
and  inner  secondaries,  this  color  js  almost  completely  obscured  and  bidden  by  a  very 
beautiful,  fine,  delicate,  continuous  mottling  of  black  and  light  yellowish  or  fawn- 
color.  This  black  is  disposed  chiefly  in  narrow,  irregular,  zigzag  transverse  lines,  bat 
their  continuity  everywhere  interrupted  by  the  mottling  of  fawn-color.  Ti.»i8  appear- 
ance is  very  difficult  to  describe ;  it  is  quite  unlike  anything  else  I  have  s(>en  among 
Terns,  and  rather  reminds  one  of  the  delicately  but  inextricably  blended  colors  of  a 
ScopSj  a  Caprimuhjus,  or  perhaps  of  some  Scolopacina.  On  the  tertials,  inner  secondaries, 
inner  longest  coverts,  the  patteiii  of  mottling  becomes  larger  and  more  distinct,  for 
the  feathers  are,  toward  their  termination,  almost  wholly  black,  with  yellowish  bordos. 
The  head  is  as  peculiar  as  the  back.  The  forehead  and  cheeks  are  of  a  uniform^  deli- 
cately blended,  and  soft,  light  grayish-brown,  which  on  the  vertex  and  occiput  become)} 
resolved  into  small,  broad,  indistinct  longitudinal  stripes  of  quite  deep  black  and  dull 
fawn-color,  the  streaks  again  being  lost  on  the  nape  in  perfectly  uniform  dull  blackish. 
Just  before  and  above  the  eye  there  is  a  spot  almost  pure  silvery  white  ;  the  eye  is  en- 
circled by  nearly  pure  black,  aggregated  into  a  pretty  well-defined  seniilune  before  it, 
stretching  out  behind  it  as  an  extensive  s])ot,  covering  the  auricular  and  temporal 
regions  ;  pretty  sharply  defined  with  the  white  below  ;  being  insensibly  blended  with 
the  color  of  the  occiput  above.  The  under  parts  are  pure  white;  but  on  the  sides  of 
the  breast,  or  (^uite  across  it,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  feathers  are  a  little  obscured  by 
dusky,  causing  them  to  appear  exactly  as  if  soiled.  There  is  the  ordinary  band  alone 
the  edge  of  the  forc-ann  of  dull  black,  but  it  is  obscured  by  some  light  fawn-colorad 
tips  of  the  feathers. 

Dtmenmons  of  the  adult. — Length,  14  to  a  little  over  15  inches;  extent,  aboatSO; 
wing,  from  carpus,  9^  to  9f ;  tail,  7i  to  7J;  depth  of  fork,  3^  to  4^  ;  bill,  along  culmen, 
1.50 :  from  nostrils  to  tip,  1.25;  from  feathers  on  side  of  lower  mandible  to  tip,  1.75; 
height  at  biise,  0.35;  gonys,  1 ;  rami,  0.75;  tibije  bare,  0.40;  tarsus,  0.85;  middle  toe 
toe  alone,  0.75 ;  its  claw,  0.25. 

Dimennions  o/ 2^oiin<jr-o/-year.— Length,  average,  about  11  inches;  extent,  28;  wing, 
from  carpus,  9.25;  tail  averaging  4  inches,  with  a  depth  of  forking  only  1  to  U; 
length  of  bill,  1.35 ;  its  other  dimensious,  and  those  of  the  feet,  correspondingly  less 
than  in  the  adult.  (Compare  also  measurements  given  in  the  description  of  the  yoang- 
of-the-year  before  the  first  moult.) 

Though  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  typical  species  of  Sterna,  its  form  is  more  slen- 
der. The  bill  is  relatively  longer,  slenderer,  more  acut«,  with  a  but  slightly  convex 
cnlmen,  and  the  gonys  longer  than,  instead  of  about  equal  to,  the  exposed  portion  of 
the  rami.  The  wings,  are  shorter,  with  less  tapering  and  acnto  tip.  Tho  relative 
length  and  attenuation  of  tho  ext^^rior  rectrices  surpasses  that  of  any  other  species  of 
Sterna.  The  libiie  are  bare  for  a  cousiderably  shorter  space.  Tho  claws  are  remark- 
ably arched,  especially  that  of  the  outer  toe.  In  tho  pattern  of  coloration  it  adheres 
more  closely  to  the  typo,  though  the  bill  is  black  and  the  pilenm  of  a  difierent  shape 
and  degree  of  persistency  in  winter.  No  other  species  of  Sterna  proper  has  so  marked 
a  roseate  tint  on  its  under  parts,  it  being  in  this  respect,  for  its  genns,  what  galehcuUifk 
is  for  "  Thalasseus.*^ 

The  bill  of  perfectly  adult  birds  is  pure  black,  except  the  extreme  base,  which,  with 
the  mouth,  is  bright  red.  In  immature  specimens  ot  various  ages  it  is,  for  a  greater 
or  less  extent  toward  the  base,  light-colored,  with  considerable  of  a  vermilion  or 
rather  light  carmine  tint  during  life.  In  others  the  whole  bill  is  pnre  black.  I  bare 
never  seen  it,  however,  so  largely  red  as  it  is  represented  to  be  in  Andubon*s  plate. 
The  other  variations,  beyond  those  normal  and  constant  ones  of  age  and  season  above 
detailed,  consist  chiefly  in  a  greater  or  less  elong:ition  of  the  tail. 

It  is  impossible  to  confound  this  species,  in  mature  summer  plnmage,  with  any  other 
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of  North  America,  and  consoqoeDtly  no  comparisons  need  be  made.  The  yonng  bird- 
of-t he-year  reHembles  a  good  deal  the  same  ago  of  macfi'ura,  bo  much  no  that  Naumann 
is  at  considerable  pains  to  contradistinguish  them.  As  the  bird  is  then  smaller  than 
T^hen  adult,  with  a  very  short  tail,  fiesh-colored  or  re<1dish  bill ;  and  as  the  macrura  is 
then  pnre  white  below,  they  might  perhaps  be  confounded.  S,  dougalli  is,  however,  at 
once  to  be  known  by  the  different  character  of  its  more  persistent  and  larger  pileum  ; 
mnch  lighter  color  of  the  upper  parts,  and  lighter  and  more  obsolete  and  indistinct 
color  of  its  spots,  when  yonng  enough  to  have  any ;  the  lighter  color  of  the  web  of 
iis  exterior  tail-feather;  mnch  shorter  wings  and  larger  and  longer  feet,  &c. 

I  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  difference  between  numerous  examples  of  this  spe- 
cies from  Europe  and  America. 

Though  this  species  has  often  of  late  years  been  called  "j)ira(?/«ea,"  yet  the  ques- 
tiorable  identification  of  Briinnich's  name  had  probably  best  give  way  to  that  one  to 
which  no  doubt  attaches. 

STERISrA  PORTLANDICA,  Ridgw. 
Portland  Tern* 

Sterna  portlandica,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  433. 

Adult  (1)j  summer  plumcige. — (No.  64394,  Mus.  Smith.  Inst.,  Portland,  Maine,  July,  1873, 
F,  Benmr  ;  type  of  the  species,  as  described  I.  c).  Forehead,  sides  of  head,  neck  all 
around,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  whole  under  paits,  including  lining  of  wings,  pure 
white.  Occiput,  crown  from  opposite  eyes,  and  space  around  eye,  slaty-black.  Man- 
tle an  average  shade  of  pearl-gray.  A  slaty  bar  along  cubital  edge  of  wing.  Prima- 
ries light-silvered  dusky,  with  white  shaft,  the  outer  web  of  the  first  black,  the  inner 
webs  of  all  with  large  and  long  w;hite  space,  which  occupies  the  whole  width  of  the 
web  at  base,  and  on  the  first  reaches  nearly  to  the  tip.  Tail  white,  with  light  pearly 
shade;  the  outer  web  of  the  outer  feather  dusky.  Bill  and  feet  black,  but  the  latter 
with  a  perceptible  reddishness.  Bill  in  size  and  shape  identical  with  that  of  a  young 
dougalli.  Feet  very  small  (just  as  in  macnwa) ;  the  tarsus  notably  shorter  than  the 
middle  toe  and  claw.  Length,  about  12.50  (tail  defective ;  size  apparently  of  dougalli) ; 
wing,  9.75 ;  tail,  5  (with  perhaps  an  inch  gone)  ;  the  fork,  *2.25  (probably  over  3) ;  bill, 
along  culmen,  1.20;  along  gape,  l.GO ;  tarsus,  only  0.60 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  0.H5. 

The  subject  of  the  present  article  differs  materially  from  any  other 
Tern  I  have  seen.  I  cannot  refer  it  to  any  species  known  to  me.  It 
apparently  comes  nearest  dougalli^  with  which  it  is  to  be  particularly 
compared.  I  will  lirst  observe  that,  though  shot  in  July,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  is  an  adult  bird ;  in  fact  the  chances  are  the  other 
way.  The  white  of  the  forehead  is  not  a  firm,  sharp  lunule,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  indefinite  restriction  of  a  black  cap  to  the  vertex  and  occi- 
put, the  black  and  white  shading  gradually  into  each  other.  The  pat- 
tern of  the  head  is  identical  with  that  of  a  specimen  of  undoubted 
dougalli  before  me.  Another  strong  mark  of  immaturity  is  seen  in  the 
slaty  bar  along  the  cubital  border  of  the  wing.  This  is  also  precisely 
as  in  the  specimen  of  dougalli  just  mentioned.  The  pure  white  of  the 
whole  under  parts  and  of  the  cervix,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  white 
areas  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries,  are  exactly  as  in  dougalli. 
The  bill,  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  is  identical  with  that  of  dougalli.  So 
far  we  see  nothing  incompatible  with  the  characters  of  dougalli.  But 
in  dougalli  the  mantle  is  extremely  pale  pearly,  extending  uninterrupted 
over  the  rump  and  tail ;  in  portlandica  the  mantle  is  about  as  in  hirundo^ 
and  the  rump  is  white.  (However,  a  winter  specimen  of  dougalli  has  the 
mantle  scarcely  paler  than  in  portlandica.)  In  dougalli  the  feet  are  coral- 
red  or  orange,  obscured  in  the  young  in  winter,  and  the  tarsi  are  scarcely 
or  not  shorter  than  in  the  middle  toe  and  claw ;  m portlandica  the  feet  are 
quite  blackish,  and  the  tarsus  is  0.25  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  and 
claw.  In  the  proportions  of  the  feet,  in  fact,  portlandica  is  the  same  as 
macrura.  From  macrura^  portlandica  is  at  once  separated  by  its  black 
bill  and  feet,  and  pure  white  under  parts. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  tarsi  of  dougalli  dXQ  ever  so  short  as  this, 
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perhaps  the  other  diflferences  from  dougalli  might  be  reconciled  with  the 
varying  characters  of  age  or  season  in  that  species ;  but  at  present  the 
discrepancies  are  insurmountable.  I  have  therefore  no  alternative  to 
accepting  Mr.  Eidgway's  name,  at  least  for  the  present.  On  examining 
the  type-specimen  with  him,  I  had  a  suspicion  that  the  bird  might  be 
lonffipennis,  and  he  has  expressed  this  doubt ;  but  on  conferring  with 
Middendorff,  Schrenck,  and  liadde,  we  find  that  the  characters  of  longi- 
pennis  do  not  agree  at  all  with  those  of  our  bird.* 

A  second  specimen  of  partlandica  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  William  Brews- 
ter in  Massachusetts.  It  agrees  exactly,  except  that  the  black  cap  is 
more  restricted,  the  white  reaching  along  the  middle  line  over  the  vertex 
to  the  occiput  (comprising  my  view  of  the  instability  of  this  character). 
It  is  slightly  larger.  Wing,  10.25 ;  tail,  6.30 ;  culmen,  1.25 ;  tarsus,  0.65; 
middle  toe  without  claw,  the  same.  * 

This  specimen  was  not  included  in  the  analysis  of  the  subgenus  on 
p.  675,  and  its  supposed  validity  requires  confirmation. 

STEENA  SUPERCILIAEIS  var.  ANTILLAEUM,  Cones. 

Least  Tern« 

a.  superciliaris. 

Sterna  auperciliaris,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxxii,  1819, 126;  E.  M.  350  (Haii  cHa  hUmc^ 
Az.,  Apunt.  iii,  377).— Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  390.— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1866,  74.— Sa.  & 
Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1866,  200  (Ucayali);  1867,  593;  1871,  571 ;  ItfTa,  310.— Reinh., 
Vid.  Med.  1870, 19  (BrazU). 

Sterna  maculata,  Vieill.,  £.  M.  350  (Hati  tachetS,  Azara). 

Sterna  argentea,  Maxim.,  Beit,  iv,  871.— Burm.,  Syst.  Uebers.  iii,  542;  Reise,  ii,  519.— 
Pelz.,  O.  B.  325  (Brazil). 

b.  antillarum. 

Sterna  minuta^  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  80,  pi.  70,  f.  2  (not  of  Linnspas  and  European 
writers).- Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  355.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  175,  pL  319;  Sjb. 
1839,  321 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  119,  439.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  350.— Pdtn.,  Pr.  Est. 
Inst,  i,  1856,  221  (Massacbusetts). 

Sterna  minuta  americana,  Sund.,  Ofv.  K.-A.  Forh.  1869,  589  (Porto  Rico). 

Sterna  argentea,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 280.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 61.— Le6t.,  Ois.  Trinidad,  545. 

Stemula  antillarum,  Less.,  Descr.  Mammif.  et  Ois.  1847,  256. 

Sterna  antillarum  CouES,  JPr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  552  (critical).— CouES,  Ibis,  1864, 390 
(Belize).— CoUES,  Ibis,  1866,  64  (coast  of  California)  — CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1866,  100  (the  same).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  308  (New  England,  breed- 
ing).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 126  (Sonth  Carolina). — CouKS,  Am.  Nat 
iii,  1869,  337  (biography).- CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  45  (North  Carolina, 
breeding).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1864,  107  (Sombrero);  viii,  1866,  299  (New 
York).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  44  (Texas).- Gundl.,  Repert.  F.  N.  i,  1865,  393 
(Cuba). — Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1871,  571  (Central  America). — Ridow.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  X,  1874,  391  (Illinois). 

Stemula  melanorhyncha,  Less.,  op,  et,  loc,  cit.  (juv.). 

Sterna  frenata,  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i  v,  1848, 128.— Lawb.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 864.— Wheat., 
Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  276.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  418 
(Washington,  D.  C). — Hayd.,  Rep.  1862  (Missouri  region). — ^Allkn,  Pr.  Em. 
Inst,  iv,  1864, 90  (Massachusetts).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 39.— 8now,  B.  Kaofl. 
1873, 12  (rare^. 

Stemula  frenata,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  773. 

Stema  euperdliana,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  232  (Cnba).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  322  (North  America). 

Sterna  {Stemula)  superciliaris,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, 121,  No.  11066  (includes  both). 

*  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  fine  example 
of  longipenniSf  through  the  kind  attentions  of  Dr.  Otto  Finsch,  of  Bremen.  I  £iil  to  lee 
how  longipennis  differs  from  kirundo  (auct.)  except  in  the  more  extensively  black  bill 
It  is  of  exactly  the  same  size,  proportion  of  parts,  and  general  aspect.  The  species  (if 
it  be  one)  has  given  ornithologists  some  trouble,  apparently ;  but  tiiie  only  qnestioD 
seems  to  me  to  oe  its  distinctness  from  hirundo. 
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DiAG.  S.  minutae  Btmilis  eptedemque  staiura: ;  sed  uropygio  canddque  cum  pallio  cancolari' 
hus,  rostro  Ireviore,  gradliorej  vittd  frontali  angiietiore;  rostroflavo,  apice  nigro,  pedibua 
flavis. 

Edb, — Temperate  North  America,  especially  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  on  the  larger  inland  waters.  Up  the  Pacific  coast  to  California  {Xantus, 
Coues),  Sonth  into  the  Antilles  and  Middle  America  generally.  Apparently  winters 
beyond  the  United  States.  (The  typical  superciliaris  fiom  South  America;  Brazil, Para- 
guay, &c.) 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Exp€dit%on.'~900by  Platte  River;  9007,  Loup  Fork  ;  8999,  Yellow- 
stone  River. 

Adult^  breeding  plumage, — Bill  about  as  long  as  the  head,  slightly  exceeding  the  tarsus 
and  middle  too  together  without  the  claw  ;  compressed;  only  moderately  robust;  the 
tip  very  acute,  but  not  much  attenuated  nor  decurved.  Culmen  straight  to  the  nos- 
trils, slightly  but  equally  decurved  for  the  rest  of  its  extent;  commissure  curved 
throughout ;  rami  concave  in  outline,  short ;  gonys  straight,  much  longer  than  the 
ramus.  Nasal  groove  tolcrAly  wide,  but  very  short,  and  not  deep.  Tomia  slightly 
inflected.  Wings  of  moderate  length ;  first  primary  but  very  slightly  longer  than  the 
second ;  the  rest  succetisively  more  and  more  rapidly  graduated.  Tertiols  and  inner 
secondaries  very  short,  reaching  in  the  folded  wing  only  half  way  to  its  tip.  Tail 
rather  short,  and  only  moderately  forked ;  the  central  rectrices  broad,  with  oroadly 
rounded  tips ;  the  external  pair  narrowing  rapidly  to  a  very  acute  tip.  Tibise  bare  but 
a  very  short-  distance.  Feet  small,  short,  slender ;  tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe  and  hoJf 
its  claw ;  of  ordinary  characters  as  regards  scutellation  and  reticulation.  Outer  toe 
almost  or  quite  as  long  as  the  middle,  with  its  claw  very  much  shorter  and  weaker; 
inner  toe  short,  its  claw  just  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  middle  claw.  Uuguis  of  hal- 
lux extremely  minute.  Webs  moderately  broad;  the  outer  only  slightly,  the  inner 
very  considerably,  incised. 

Bill  yellow,  its  tip  for  usually  an  eighth  to  a  fourth  of  an  inch  black,  but  sometimes 
altogether  yellow.  The  junction  of  this  black  with  the  yellow  is  quite  straight  and 
perpendicular,  as  it  does  not  run  off  on  the  gonys,  nor  culmen,  nor  tomia.  Pileum 
glossy  greenish-black.  On  the  forehead  a  narrow  lunula  of  white,  the  posterior  border 
of  which  is  very  concave,  the  narrow  cornua  of  which  extend  over  the  eyes  just  to 
their  posterior  borders.  This  crescent  extends  quite  to  the  bill,  but  is  separated  from 
the  white  of  the  cheeks  by  a  narrow  line  of  black,  which  runs  forward  as  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  pileum,  through  the  eyes,  to  the  extreme  tip  of  the  feathers  on  the  side  of 
the  bill.  The  entire  upper  parts  of  the  bird,  including  its  rump,  nape,  upper  tail- 
coverts,  and  the  rectrices  tuemselves,  are  pearl-blue,  with  a  considerable  tinge  of 
plumbeous.  This  color  extends  undiluted  quite  to  the  black  pileum,  on  the  si&s  of 
the  neck  and  head  fading  insensibly  into  the  pure  white  of  the  under  parts.  The  rec- 
trices are  about  the  color  of  the  back,  only  they  grow  lighter  toward  their  bases,  and 
their  under  surfaces,  together  with  the  outer  web  of  the  first,  are  nearly  white.  The 
color  of  the  back  extends  undiluted  to  the  extreme  apices  of  the  secondaries  and  ter- 
tials,  but  the  inner  webs  of  these  feathers  are  basally  nearly  white.  The  shafts  of  the 
first  two  primaries  are  white  inferiorly,  black  superiorly ;  the  webs  themselves  black, 
the  inner  with  a  considerable  space  white ;  this  white  space  separated  from  the  black 
by  a  tolerably  distinct  line.of  definition,  not  extending  to  the  tip  of  the  feather.  The 
other  primaries  are  a  considerably  darker  shade  of  the  color  of  the  back,  their  inner 
webs  fading  into  whitish  along  their  borders,  which  thus  become  conspicuously  mar- 
gined with  white  quite  to  their  tips.  Whole  under  parts,  including  the  inferior  alar 
tectrices,  pure  white,  without  the  least  wash  of  plumbeous  or  tinge  of  rosy.  Feet 
orange  yellow,  the  claws  black. 

Toward  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  July,  the  bird  above  described  begins  to  change, 
and,  until  it  has  fully  completed  its  autumn  moult,  its  plumage  is  as  follows: 

Adults  during  the  August  moult. — Bill  mostly  black,  but  a  greater  or  less  de^^ree  of 
yellow  remaining.  The  black  pileum  has  already  become  variegated  with  white,  the 
front  being  mostly  of  that  color.  The  upper  parts  are  as  in  summer,  but  there  are 
indications  of  the  dusky  band  that  is  to  appear  along  the  fore-arm.  Tail  scarcely  at 
all  forked,  from  wearing  away  of  the  central  rectrices.  A  larger  number  of  the  pri- 
maries are  blackish,  witbout  a  silvery  tinge,  and  this  grayish-black  extends  along  the 
radial  edge  of  the  metacarpus  to  the  carpal  joint  on  the  feathers  of  the  ala  spuria. 

At  the  finishing  of  the  moult  we  have  the — 

Adult,  unnter  plumage. — Bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  dull  yellowish.    Forehead  and  lores 

Eure  white ;  vertex  white,  with  more  or  less  numerous,  narrow,  longitudinal  lines  of 
lack ;  occiput  and  nape  wholly  brownish-black,  sending  forward  on  each  side  over 
the  anriculnrs,  to  just  in  front  of  the  eye,  a  band  of  the  same.  The  upper  parts  are  as 
in  the  adults  in  summer,  but  rather  darker,  and  the  mantle  does  not,  as  in  summer, 
extend  quite  up  to  the  nape,  but  leaves  a  portion  of  the  neck  behind  white,  as  are  also 
the  whole  under  part«.  There  is  a  continuous  band  of  grayish-blacK  along  the  fore- 
arm ;  the  bend  of  the  wing  from  the  primaries  to  the  carpal  joint  is  also  of  this  color. 
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Tbe  priruaries  are  about  as  described  last.  Tbe  tail  is  colored  mnch  as  in  sammer,  but 
tbe  lateral  A^atbers  have  not  the  elongation  that  they  acquire  daring  tbat  season. 

The  immature  mntei'  plumage,  or  that  of  a  young  bird  which  has  just  completed  its 
first  autumn  moult,  diiters  from  tbe  above  as  follows:  It  is  somewhat  smaller,  with 
considerably  weaker  bill,  the  basal  portions  of  which  are  still  more  or  le.««s  dirty  flesh- 
color.  The  forehead  and  vertex  are  rather  grayish-white  than  pure  white,  and  the 
brownish-black  of  the  nape  is  interrupted  with  light  grayish.  The  uniformity  of  tbe 
colors  of  the  upper  parts  is  interfered  with  by  the  still  remaining  lighter  tips  of  most 
of  the  feathers,  while  some  may  yet  retain  the  brownish  subapical  spots  of  the  orw 
homoHna.  The  tail  has  still  some  traces  of  dark  subapical  spots.  It  is  only  Id  early 
winter  that  this  particular  plumage  can  be  seen,  for  toward  spring  the  birds  are 
hardly  to  bo  distinguished  from  the  adults. 

We  have  yet  to  describe  the  bird-of  tbe-year  in  July  and  August,  before  its  firet 
moult ;  the  following  is  the  plumage  of  the — 

JHs  hornotifta. — Bill  nearly  as  stout  at  the  base  as  in  the  adults,  but  shorter,  more 
obtuse,  with  illy -developed  symphyseal  eminence ;  brownish-black  ;  under  mandible 
basally  dull  flesh.  Frons  mostly  white :  the  vertex  dbd  occiput  variegated  with 
brownish-black  and  white,  the  former  color  mostly  aggregated  into  n  post'-ocular  patch. 
Dorsum  and  alar  tectrices  lightly  washed  with  the  pearl-gray  of  the  adults,  but  the 
continuity  of  this  color  greatly  interiupted  by  hastate  or  crescent ic  spots  of  browD, 
which  mottle  the  whole  upper  parts,  one  or  more  being  on  each  feather.  Primaries 
grayish-black,  growing  lighter  from  without/ inward.  Their  inner  webs  are  bordered 
with  white,  broadest  on  tne  outer  primary,  growing  narrower  and  longer  on  the  othera 
till,  on  the  inner  ones,  it  goes  quite  arOund  the  tip  of  the  feather  on  to  tbe  outer  web; 
outer  web  of  flrst  primary,  and  shafts  of  all  the  primaries,  pure  black  superiorly,  pare 
white  inferiorly.  Tail  deeply  emarginate,  tbe  lateral  feathera  scarcely  elongated; 
pearl-blue,  deepening  towards  the  tips  of  the  rectrices  into  dusky-gray,  the  extreme 
apices  again  white.    Whole  under  parts  pure  white.    Size  somewhat  less  than  the  aduha. 

Dimensions  of  the  adult, — Length,  about  9;  extent,  20;  wing,  6.60;  tail  3.50,  its  fork 
L75;  bill  along  culmen,  l.ti^O  ;  depth  at  base,  0.28;  tarsus,  O.CiO ;  middle  toe  and  claw, 
0.72.  Young  coiTcspondingly  smaller  in  all  dimensionsj  Length,  about  8.50;  wing, 
6.35;  tail,  3.25;  bill  down  sometimes  to  1. 

Othei'  variations, — As  in  all  Terns,  there  is  a  notable  variation  in  tbe  length  and 
stoutness  of  the  bill ;  but  the  largest  I  have  seen  do  not  equal  those  of  either  mitkvUa 
or  aupvrciliaris  proper.  But  when  we  come  to  compare  typical  nuperciliarUi  of  South 
America  with  minutaj  we  And  no  notable  diflerence;  so  that  size  of  the  bill  can  only 
be  used  to  distinguish  the  North  American  variety  of  eupercHiaris  from  minuta — nol 
whole  American  tbrm  from  its  European  representative.  In  color,  the  bill  of  var. 
antillarum  usually  presents  us  with  a  black  tip  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long; 
while  in  suptrcUiaiis  the  bill  is  wholly  yellow.    But,  in  enumerating  the  difiereut 

Eoints  of  sujierciliaris  and  antillarum j  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin,  who  separate  the  two, 
ave  overlooked  the  fact,  which  I  only  lately  learned  myself,  that  in  a  certain  percent- 
age of  antillarum  itself  the  bill  is  wholly  yellow,  and  that  sometimes  the  bill  of  supet- 
ciliaris  is  dark  at  the  tip.*    In  examining  a  great  many  fresh  specimens  of  antillarum^ 

*  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  No.  21062,  from  the  Parana,  South  America,  in 
which  the  bill  is  yellow,  clouded  with  olivaceous  on  the  under  mandible,  and  with  tbe 
tip  brownish  for  nearly  a  fourth  of  an  inch.  The  bill  is  notably  longer  and  larger 
than  in  var.  antillarum — almost  1.40  along  culmen,  aud  0.30  deep  at  base.  The  bird  is 
also  larger — the  wiug  7.15,  or  about  an  inch  longer  than  usual  in  antillarum, 

A  specimen  of  S.  nereiSj  Gould,  from  New  Zealand  (No.  60268,  Dr.  J.  Haast),  agrees 
substantially  with  European  minuta^  in  the  pearly-gray  not  extoudiug  on  the  tail,  and 
large  dark-tipped  bill.  The  bill  is,  however,  oven  stouter,  especially  deeper  at  tbe 
base  than  in  minuta^  and  the  general  size  is  notably  greater;  wing,  7.10;  bill  1.^ 
along  culmen,  0.32  deep  at  base. 

5.  exilis  of  Tschudi  (Peru)  I  have  not  seen.  As  understood  by  Messrs.  Sclater  ftDd 
Salvin  (who  refer  to  it  S,  laricata,  Ph.  &  Landb.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1863,  124,  Biiy  of  Arica), 
it  appears  decidedly  diflerent  from  the  rest.  Without  considering  the  question  of  posi- 
tive taxouomic  rank,  the  several  forms  just  mentioned  may  be  thus  tabulated : 

A.  Entirely  white  below. 

a.  Pearly  of  mantle  not  extending  on  tail,  whicb  is  white. 

1.  Smaller ;  wing,  under  7 ;  bill,  about  0.25  deep  at  base minuta. 

2.  Larger;  wing,  7  or  more ;  bill,  0.30  or  more  at  base nereit. 

5.  Pearly  of  mantle  extending  uninterrupted  on  tail. 

3.  Smaller ;  wing,  under  7 ;   bill,  under  1.25,  usually  black 

tipped antilhrun. 

4.  Larger ;  wing,  over  7  ;  bill,  over  1.25,  seldom  black  tipped. .  Buperciliarii, 

B.  "  Gray  "  below  ;  bill  very  slender,  its  terminal  half  black exilii. 
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which  I  shot  on  the  CArolino>  coast  in  the  breeding  season,  I  found  many  with  the  black 
tip  reduced  to  a  mere  point,  and  a  few  without  trace  of  black.  This  supposed  distinc- 
tion, therefore,  fails  as  a  test,  though  an  average  difference  in  this  respect  really  holds, 
enough  perhaps  to  warrant  our  recognition  of  a  vor.  antillarumj  coupled  as  this  charac- 
ter is  with  the  notably  smaller  size,  especially  of  the  bill.  But  I  feel  quite  confident 
that  I  was  ri^ht  in  uniting  antillarum  specifically  with  euperciliariSy  os  I  did  in  the 
•'  Key,"  following  Hartlaub,  Cabanis,  and  Gray. 

Antillai'um  being  referable  specifically  to  superciliariSf  which  latter  has  a  bill  equaling 
in  size  that  of  7?imufa  of  Europe,  we  are  reduced,  in  separating  these  two  species,  to  the 
character  of  extent  of  the  pearl-gray  mantle  of  superciliaris  over  the  rump  and  tail, 
which  latter  parts  are  in  minuta  pure  white,  like  the  belly.  In  the  American  bird, 
according  to  my  observations,  the  white  frontal  lunula  at  least  averages  cousidcrably 
narrower  than  that  of  the  European,  but  this  is  not  a  very  reliable  character.  1  con- 
tinue to  separate  the  two  specifically,  though  there  is  much  to  bo  said  in  favor  of  their 
merely  varietal  difference,  as  held  by  Sundevall. 

The  term  minuta,  used  by  earlier  American  writers,  being  preoccupied  for  the  Euro- 
pean bird,  while  superciliaris  may  perhaps  be  best  restricted  to  the  South  American 
(where  its  synonymn  argentea  also  belongs);  the  name  anrtZterwni,  Lesson  (1847),  ante- 
dating Gambel's  frenata  of  J848,  may  be  applied  to  the  North  and  Middle  American 
form,  as  I  pointed  out  in  ld<52.  There  is  no  question  of  its  pertinence  here,  nor  that 
Lesson's  mdanorhyncha  is  the  young  of  the  same. 

Although  this  species  is  more  particularly  abundant  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  yet  its  distribution  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States, 
along  the  larger  water-courses,  is  more  general  than  has  been  com- 
monly supposed.  Dr.  Hayden  got  it  in  various  parts  of  the  Missouri 
region,  and  Prof.  Snow  has  it  in  his  list.  It  migrates  up  the  Mississippi 
from  the  Gulf,  though  most  of  the  individuals  prefer  to  pass  along  the 
coast.  On  the  Pacific  side  it  reaches  California.  It  breeds  at  various 
points  all  along,  and  in  winter  retires  far  south,  as  seen  by  the  above 
quotations.  The  best  opportunity  I  have  had  of  studying  its  habits 
occurred  to  me  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  where  it  is  a  summer  resi- 
dent, from  early  in  April  until  October,  and,  except  at  the  height  of  the 
influx  of  the  other  kinds,  the  most  abundant  Tern  of  all.  It  breeds 
there  in  great  numbers.  A  specimen,  shot  May  17,  had  then  an  egg 
ready  to  be  laid  5  but  most  of  the  eggs  are  deposited  toward  June,  and 
during  the  fore  part  of  that  month.  The  first  young  birds  I  noticed 
were  flying  June  20;  but  this  was  early  for  them,  the  broods  not  being 
fairly  on  wing  until  the  middle  of  July.  During  all  of  May  and  June, 
indeed,  there  are  plenty  of  immature  birds  about;  but  these,  it  should 
be  observed,  are  of  the  last  summer's  broods,  rendering  the  conclusion 
obvious  that  at  lea^t  two  years  are  required  to  assume  tbe  perfect  dress. 
These  birds  have  the  bill  black,  no  black  cap  or  white  crescent,  slaty 
auriculars  and  occiput,  dark  bar  along  the  front  edge  of  the  wing, 
imperfectly-colored  primaries,  and  slightly  forked  tail;  thus  not  possibly 
to  be  confounded  with  birds  of  the  season,  which  are  curiously  varie- 
gated with  gray-brown  and  white,  and  show  no  pearly-blue.  The  year- 
lings were  in  plenty  with  the  adults  at  the  breeding-grounds;  but 
whether  or  not  they  were  paired  and  had  eggs  too,  was  plainly  impos- 
sible to  determine,  as  Terns'  eggs  are  almost  never  identified  as  to  the 
exact  parent,  when  numbers  of  the  birds  are  breeding  together,  as  they 
were  in  this  case.  The  usual  number  of*  eggs  is  two,  not  three,  and 
often  only  one  is  laid  ;  they  do  no  not  average  over  1 J  by  1  inch.  The 
eggs  here  were  laid  on  the  pebbly  shingle  just  back  of  the  beach,  among 
the  sand-dunes,  and  were  deposited  on  the  bare  ground  all  around,  in  a 
scarcely  perceptible  depression,  or  none  at  all.  During  the  season  the 
air  is  filled  with  the  shrill  cries  of  the  birds  winging  overhead ;  they  are 
fearless  in  attempted  defence  of  their  charge,  often  dashing  down 
within  a  few  feet  of  one's  head.  The  eggs  are  very  diflicult  to  find,  even 
when  numerous,  as  they  are  colored  much  like  their  surroundings.    The 
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ground  color  varies  from  clear,  pale  greeuish-wbite  to  pale  dull  drab  or 
olivaceous.  Tbe  markings  are  numerous,  and  generally  distributed, 
though  they  frequently  tend  to  wreathe  around  the  large  end,  especially 
when  they  are  of  large  size;  they  consist  of  small  splasher,  irregular 
spots,  and  mere  dots. of  clear  brown  of  several  shades,  together  with 
numerous  pale,  ill-defined  lilac  or  gray  shell-markings. 

STERNA  ALEUTICA,  Bd. 
Aleutian  Tern. 

sterna  aleutica,  Bd.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  321,  pi.  31,  f.  1.— Daix  &  Bann.,  tW<f.  307 

(Kodiak).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  322. 
Sterna  "  tximtschaiicaf  Pall.,"  Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  85  (Alaska). 

DiAG.  S.  rostro,  pediJms,  rer/tce,  nuchd^  et  fascia  transoculari,  ni^ris;  lunuJd  froniaU^  ^vld^ 
genin  et  cauddj  albis  ;  corpore  griseo-plumbeOf  suhtus  diluliorej  magis  perlaceo  ;  magniViim 
circiter  S.  macrurw. 

Bah. — Aleutian  Islands.    (Kodiak.) 

Adult.— {^o.  52517,  Mus.  Smiths.:  Kotliak,  June  12,  1868.  The  type  of  the  species.) 
The  bill  has  the  usual  shape,  as  in  hirundOy  macrura^  &c.  It  is  entirely  black.  The  feet 
are  suiall,  as  in  the  species  just  named,  but  depart  somewhat  from  the  typical  condi- 
tion of  this  genus  in  having  the  webs  more  deeply  incised.  The  euiargiuation  is  Dot  so 
great,  however,  as  in  the  genus  Hydrochelidon.  It  is  much  as  in  Haliplatuu  The  tibia 
are  bare  to  the  usual  extent.  The  wings  and  tail  are  exactly  as  in  Sterna  proper,  tbe 
latter,  in  its  length  and  depth  of  fork,  recalling  tnacrura  and  forstvri.  The  crown  and 
nape  arc  black ;  there  is  a  large  white  frontal  crescent,  the  horns  of  which  reach  to  tbe 
posterior  border  of  the  eyes,  tUo  convexity  of  which  extends  into  the  nasal  fosse,  tbe 
concavity  of  which  is  opposite  the  anterior  border  of  the  eyes.  It  is  thus  seen  to  be 
broader  than  in  most  species  similarly  marked.  The  black  vertex  sends  through  tbe 
eye  a  band  that  crosses  the  cheeks  and  reaches  the  bill  just  posterior  to  the  point  of 
greatest  extension  of  the  feathers  on  the  latter.  The  chin,  auriculars,  and  other  parts 
of  the  head  bordering  this  vitta  below,  are  pure  white,  presently  deepening  iuseosibly 
into  the  hue  of  the  under  parts.  The  tail  is  wholly  pure  white ;  no  pearly  wash  on 
either  vane  of  any  of  the  feathers.  The  upper  parts  at  large  are  of  a  dark  ]>earl-gnij, 
with  a  dull  leaden  hue,  different  from  the  clear  pearly  of  mooricra,  &c.,  yet  not  of  tbe 
smoky  cast  of  panaycnsis,  &c. ;  it  is  a  tint  intermediate  between  these,  that  I  find  diffi- 
cult to  name  satisfactorily.  The  whole  under  parts,  from  the  white  of  the  chin, 
just  noticed,  to  the  under  tail-coverts,  are  of  a  paler  and  more  decidedly  pearly  tint 
of  tbe  sjime  color,  more  nearly  as  in  full-plumaged  m<icrura^  yet  more  grayish.  BoUi 
under  and  upper  tail-coverts  are,  like  the  tail,  white.  The  color  of  the  back  moaDts 
on  the  neck  behind  to  the  black  of  the  nape  without  intervention  of  white.  The  under 
wing-coverts  and  the  edge  of  the  wing  are  pure  white;  so  also  are  all  the  shafts  of  tbe 
primaries.  The  primaries  are  blackish  lead-color,  with  silvery  hoariness,  and  each  witb 
a  large  white  space  on  the  inner  web.  This  white  space  on  the  first  primary  oecupiet 
at  the  base  the  whole  width  of  the  inner  web,  but  grows  narrower  toward  the  tip  of 
the  feather,  ending  about  an  inch  from  the  tip,  which  is  wholly  blackish  lead-oolor, 
as  just  described,  this  color  running  down  as  a  narrow  margining  of  the  inner  vane  for 
two  inches  or  more.  On  the  other  primaries  successively  this  white  space  diminisbee 
in  size,  and  is  also  less  distinctly  defined.  The  secondaries  are  colored  UQch  like  tbe 
back,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  inner  web  of  all  is  white,  and  there  is  a  narrow 
oblique  touch  of  white  on  the  outer  web  near  its  end,  which  forms  a  bar  across  tbe 
wing  when  closed. 

Dimensions. — Bill  along  culmen,  1.40;  along  ^ape,  1.70;  height  at  base,  0.30;  leo|Etb 
of  gonys,  0.80;  wing,  9.75;  tail,  6.50;  depth  ot  fork,  about  2.40;  tarsus,  0.60;  middle 
toe  alone,  0.80 ;  its  claw,  nearly  0.30. 

No  special  comparison  with  any  other  known  species  is  required. 

This  Tern,  recently  described  (as  above),  is  interesting  in  several  respects.  It  it 
singular  that  so  strongly  marked  a  species  should  have  remained  so  long  unnoticed, 
but  we  find  no  indication  of  it  in  the  names  or  descriptions  of  previous  writers.  Ik 
gives  us  a  new  style  of  coloration  for  North  American  species.  At  first  sight  it  log- 
gests  species  of  HaHplanay  without,  however,  presenting  anything  like  the  special 
coloration  of  the  type  of  that  subgenus,  fuUginosa,  It  more  nearly  resembles  the  pakr- 
colored  species  t>{  the  genus,  as  panayensis  for  example ;  and,  again,  comes  nearer  still 
to  certain  southern  forms  of  what  are  usually  rated  as  Sterna  proper ;  for  iustaooe,  &> 
lunata,  Peale«  The  black  bill  and  feet,  white  frontal  lunula,  dullness  of  the  upper 
parts,  &Ai,f  which  suggest  HaUplana,  are  supplemented  by  an  approach  to  that  g^M 
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from  another  direction,  viz,  the  deep  incision  of  the  webs,  which  is  as  well  marked 
perhaps  as  in  U.  fuliginoBa,  bnt  which  evidently  falls  short  of  the  requirements  of  ify- 
drockelidon  in  this  respect.  With  all  this  mimetic  resemblance  to  several  species  of  a 
different  group,  S.  akutica  cannot  be  severed  from  those  of  Sterna  proper.  The  speciea 
of  Hahplana  are  white  below,  and  have  the  tail  more  or  less  similnrly  colored  with 
the  upper  parts ;  S,  aleuUca,  like  macrura  nnd  its  allies,  is  stron«rly  washed  on  the  under 
part«  with  a  diluted  tint  of  the  snme  color  as  the  upper  parts,  the  tail  remaining  pure 
white,  in  strong  contrast. 

The  differences  between  H.  fuUginosa  and  one  of  the  typical  Sterno^  as  hirundo  for 
example,  are  strongly  marked,  and  were  only  this  species  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  might  seem  advisable  to  separate  it  generically;  but  investiji^ation  of  inter- 
mediate forms  shows  the  propriety  of  retaining  Ualiplana  to  be  very  questionable. 
From  the  extreme  of  form  and  pattern  of  coloration  that  faliginona  shows,  there  are 
easy  gradations  toward  Sterna  proper  through  panayensis,  and  certain  species,  usually 
called  <S/eriia,  as  infuscatay  lunataj  and  perhaps  other  exotics  with  whicli  I  am  not  well 
acquainted,  these  being  referable  to  either  genus  with  equal  propriety.  Finally, 
another  strong  link  is  afforded  by  this  S,  aleuticuj  which  is  unquestionably  a  Sternay  yet 
leans  in  the  direction  of  HaUpIana  in  certain  points  both  of  form  and  coloration. 

At  present  only  the  original  specimen  of  this  species  is  known.  It  is  in  mature, 
doubtless  breeding  plumage,  having  been  shot  in  June.  In  winter  the  species  may  be 
expected  t.o  differ  in  wanting  the  pure  black  of  the  crown,  which  may  then  be  largely 
replaced  by  white,  obscuring  the  outlines  of  the  frontal  lunula.  The  8trii)e  through 
the  eye  will  probably  bo  retained ;  so  will  some  black  upon  the  occiput.  The  general 
colors  will  be  paler,  the  wings  more  canesceut.  Young  birds  will  differ  in  imperfec- 
tion  of  the  head  markings,  much  as  just  suggested  ;  the  bill  and  feet  may  be  in  part 
light  colored ;  the  under  parts  pure  white. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  penned,  three  more  specimens  have  come  to  hand,  from  the 
same  region  as  the  type,  and  are  exactly  like  it.  Dr.  Finsch^s  determination  that  the 
species  is  camtechatica  of  Pallas,  is  open  to  grave  doubt ;  I  cannot  make  such  an  identi- 
fication, after  careful  examination  of  Pallas's  description. 

Subgenus  Haliplana,   Wagl 

<  sterna,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  605,  et  aliq. 

=  Onychopriony  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  277.    (Sterna  serrnta,  FoRST.) 

=  PlaneiiSy  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  1222  (type  — ?). 

=  Haliplanoy  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  1224.    (S.  fuUginosa,  Gm.) 

=  Haliplanea,  apud  Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  22. 

^  AnouSj  Lk86.,  Descr.  Mammif.  et  Ois.  1847,  2.55,  neo  Lkach. 

<^  Hydrochelidon^  Bp.,  List,  1838,  QXyportim  ;  nee  BoiE. 

=  Thalassiporay  BoiE  {fide  Gray  ;  typo  given  as  "infuscata,  Licht."). 

=  Melanosterna,  Bl.  {fide  Gray). 

Grn.  char.  Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  tarsus  and  middle  too 
together,  staight,  stout  at  the  base,  where  it  is  nearly  as  broad  as  high,  but  tapering; 
the  tip  rather  acute.  Culmen  broad,  especially  at  the  base,  and  but  slightly  convex ; 
gonys  straight,  ascending,  making  the  commissure  scarcely  at  all  decurvcd ;  tiie  rami 
slightly  convex;  the  eminentia  symphysis  obtuse  and  little  developed ;  the  tomia  of 
botn  mandibles  inflected.  Nasal  ^oove  long  and  deep,  but  rather  irregularly  dciined, 
terminating  beyond  the  middle  ot  the  bill ;  the  nostrils  more  anterior  tliaii  in  Sterna, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  in  Anous.  Outline  of  feathers  on  bill  as  in  Sterna.  Wings 
exceedingly  long,  pointed,  but  the  first  primary  scarcely  longer  than  the  second.  Tail 
very  long,  very  deeply  forked,  as  in  Stemaj  but  the  feathers  broader  and  stiffer,  and 
not  so  regularly  tapering.  Feet  moderately  long,  the  tibiue  denuded  for  a  consider- 
able distance ;  toes  all  short,  the  inner  extremely  so ;  the  middle,  with  its  claw, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  tarsus,  which  is  of  moderate  length,  slender.  The  webs  mod- 
erately broad,  the  outer  very  lightly,  the  inner  more  deeply  incised.  Of  moderate 
size  and  slender,  graceful  form.  Bicolor.  Characters  of  mouth  as  in  Sterninw  gen- 
erally. Trachea  of  small  calibre  flattened  above,  but  soon  becoming  quite  cylindric:)l. 
Lower  larynx  very  small,  its  muscles  feeble.  Bronchial  half-rings  very  delicate,  but 
distinct  from  the  first,  which  is  as  usual  larger  and  stronger.  Zone  of  proventricular 
glands  unusually  narrow.    Hepatic   and  cystic  ducts   very  short.    Cceca*   minute, 

*  I  cannot  reconcile  Audubon's  description  of  the  organs  of  digestion  with  the  results 
obtained  by  my  own  scalpel.  In  the  specimens  examined  the  oesophagus  was  not 
"  within  the  thorax  dilated  into  an  enormous  dac,"  nor  were  its  walls  **  extremely  thin, 
BO  as  to  be  membranous  and  transparent."  The  organ  in  question  was  of  pretty  nni- 
form  calibre  throughout,  and  as  muscular  an  in  any  other  Tern.  There  must  have 
existed  in  Audubon's  specimen  a  temporary  and  accidental  dilation,  as  might  readily 
be  the  case.  I  cannot  account  for  the  difi'erence  in  length  of  coeca  as  given  by  him, 
and  as  I  have  found.  In  my  specimens  the  coeca,  instead  of  being  like  those  of  the 
ZeetridinaSf  are  exceedingly  snort,  and  stribtly  stemine  in  character. 
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scarcely  two-tentlis  of  an  inch  long.  Rectum  extremely  short.  Cloaca  IrTge  and 
globular.    Kidneys  only  divided  into  three  or  four  lobes. 

This  BubgeuuB  in  many  respects  is  allied  to  Anous^  apparently  connectie^  the  two  sec- 
tions iStcrmw  and  Anoea,  though  unquestionably  belonging  to  the  former.  Its  essential 
features  lie  in  the  shape  of  the  bill,  position  of  the  nostrils,  &c.  Id  pattern  of  color- 
ation there  is  a  considerable  deviation  from  the  ordinary  type.  There  arc  few  notice- 
able anatomical  points,  the  chief  being  the  slenderness  of  the  trachea,  weaknes  of  the 
lower  larynx,  and  narrowness  of  the  proventricular  zone. 

Three  nunies  i)roi)osed  for  the  genus  are  by  the  same  author  and  bear  the  same  date. 
In  this  instance  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  choice  which  to  adopt;  and,  although  Edi- 
2)lana  iu  instituted  several  pages  after  Onyclwprion  and  Planetis,  I  prefer  to  adopt  it,  as 
its  type  is  the  well-known  S,  fuliginosa,  and  as  it  is  the  most  euphonious. 

Until  recently  but  a  single  species  of  the  section  was  known  to  inhabit  North  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  G.  N.  Lawrence  introduced  the  Central  American  anosthwta  (**dwco7or")into 
our  fauna,  by  virtue  of  specimens  in  his  cabinet  from  Mr.  Audubon's  collection,  labeled 
as  having  been  taken  in  Florida.  It  appears  to  be  a  common  bird  of  the  Central 
American  coast  and  islands. 

The  following  analytical  table  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  two  North  American 
species  of  the  section — if.  lunatOf  Peale,  not  an  inhabitant  of  North  America,  being  in- 
troduced for  further  comparison: 

Common  characters. — Bill  and  feet  black.    Under  parts  and  a  frontal  lunula  white. 

I.  Back  like  crown. 

1.  Above,  deep  brownish -black fuligiMta. 

II.  Back  not  like  crown ;  crown  black. 

2.  Back  deep  smoky-gray apuesik^ 

3.  Back  light  pearl-gray Unata. 

STEENA  (HALIPLANA)  FULIGINOSA,  Gm. 

Sooty  Tern. 

Sterna  fMginosa,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  005.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  804  (Buff.,  viii,345; 
Sooty  Tt-ni,  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  447;  Gen.  Syn.  vi,  352,  &c.). — Wils.,  Am.  ta. 
viii,  1814,  145,  pi.  72,  f.  — .-Bp.,  Syn.  1628,  355.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  18:^,  284.- 
Ai'D.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  263;  v,  18:^9,  641;  pi.  2.35;  Syn.  Itt39,  317;  B.  Am. 
vii,  1844,  90,  pi.  432.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  233  (Cuba).— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  le^>8. 861.- 
Cass.,  Orn.  U.  S.  Ex.  Exp.  1858, 386.— Harti..,  Ibis,  ^859, 350  (f  Red  Sea).— Bbt., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859, 134  (Bahamas).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,90(Ma»- 
sachusetts,  breeding).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 44  (Texas). — Taylor,  Ibis,  1^,  172 
(St.  Thomas).— SuND.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  Forh.  1869,  589  (St.  BartholomewX- 
llARTiNG,  Br.  B.  1672, 169  (Tutbury,  England,  Moseley,  N.  H.  Tutb.  110; 
Harting,  The  Field,  June  26,  1869 ;  Zool.  1869,  p.  1867). 

Sterna  (Onychoprion)  fuliginosa,  GitAY,  List  Br.  B.  1863,  242  (Tutbury,  England  ;  quotes 
Brown,  Zool.  1853,  3755 ;  Yarr.,  Br.  B.  3d  ed.  542). 

Sterna  (Jlaliplanes)  fuliginosa,  Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  22  (quotes  Magdeburg,  Naum.,  v,412). 

Sterna  {HaUplana)  fuUginosaj  CouES,  Key,  1872,  322. 

Onychoprion  fuUginosaj  Waol.,  Isis,  IH.32,  277.— Gould,  Introd.  B.  Aust.  1848, 113;  R 
Aust.  pi.  32.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  144  (Ascension  Island).— ScL.  &  Salv.,P. 
Z.  S.  1871,  572  (Middle  America). 

HaUplanafuUgiuosa.'W AGJ^,  Isis,  1832,  1224.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856, 772.— CouES, Pt 
Pliilu.  Acad.  1862,  556  (critical).— CouES,  Ibis,  1864,  392  (Honduras).- Salt, 
Ibis,  1866,  200  (the  same).— Gundl.,  Rep.  F.  N.  i,  1865, 393  (Cuba).— CouKS,  Pfc 
Ess.  Inst.  V,  1868,  309  (f  Massachusetts,  breeding).— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 
46  (North  Carolina).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  184  (Nicaragua).— AiiJDi> 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  644  (occurrence  in  Massachusetts  denied  by  Dr.  Brewer). 

Hydrochelidon  fuliginoeam,  Br.,  List,  1838,  61. — Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  4*33. 

Sterna  nerrata^  Forst.,  Dcscr.  An.  cd.  Licht.  1844, 276. 

Onychoprion  aerratay  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  277. 

Ealiplana  senata,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  772. 

Sterna  guttata^  Forst.,  Descr.  An.  ed.  Licht.  1844,  211.    (Jiir.) 

Anous  Vherminierif  Less.,  Descr.  Mammif.  et  Ois.  1847,  255  (Antilles).    (Jitr.) 

Sterna  mdanoptcra,  Sw.  {fide  Blas.). 

Sterna  gouldiiy  Reich,  (^de  Gray). 

Sterna  luctuosaj  Phil.  &  Landu.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1866,  126  (fide  Scl.  &  Salv.). 

Sterna  fulig in osa  var.  crissaliSy  Bd.,  apud  Lawr.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1871  (Socorro). 

DiAG.  S.  hicolorj  corpore  supra,  rostro,  ^>edi6ew  remigibuaque  nigria,  in/rd  cum  reetrkt  W^ 
rail  nisi  in  apice,  alhis  ;  vitid  frontali  albd,freno  per  lora  ducto  nigro.  Juv,  anpont^ 
hmnveo-nigrOy  subtus  dilutiore,  dorso  transveraim  rufo-undulato,  abdomine  crisaoque  friMt 
albiSj  tectricibua  alarum  albo-terminatia, 

Hab.— Warmer  parts  of  the  world.    South  Sea  Islands.    Australia.    Red  SesO^ 
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Casual  in  Europe  (as  above).  Ascension  Island  (Collingwoody  ZoM.  980;  Sperling,  Ibis, 
1868, 286).  South  America  to  Cbili  {PhiL  &.  Landb,).  Middle  America  and  various  West 
Indian  islands.  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  (Socorro,  Crrayson),  In  North  America  on  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast ;  north  ref^ularly  only  to  the  Carolinas ;  casually  to  Penn- 
sylvania (Chester  County,  Barnard,  in  lit,  Baird) ;  extension  to  New  England  denied. 

Adult  in  spring  plumage. — With  the  form,  &c.,  as  already  detailed  under  head  of  the 
subgenus.  Bill  black.  Legs  and  feet  black.  Claws  black.  Iris  dull  red.  On  the  fore- 
head is  a  broad  lunula  of  white,  the  comua  of  which  extend  backward  over  the  eye  to 
about  opposite  its  middle;  its  convex  borders  separated  from  the  white  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  cheeks  by  a  straight  rather  broad  band  of  brownish-black,  which  extends 
m>m  the  eye  obliquely  downward  and  forward  to  the  bill.  The  entire  upper  parts  are 
black,  deep  and  uniform,  with  considerable  of  a  greenish  ^loss,  specially  noticeable  on 
the  crown.  Entire  under  parts  from  chin  to  end  of  inferior  tail-coverts,  sides  of  the 
head  below  the  eye,  sides  of  the  neck  more  than  half  way  around,  with  inferior  alar 
tectrices,  pure  white.  Primaries  deep  brownish-black,  lighter  on  the  Inner  webs ;  their 
shafts  superiorly  light  brown,  inferiorly  white.  Seconaaries  like  the  primaries,  but 
the  greater  part  of  their  inner  webs  whitish.  Tail  glossy  brownish-black  above,  duller 
below ;  the  elongated  exterior  rectrices  white,  with  white  shafts,  deepening  into  black- 
ish toward  the  extremities,  principally  of  their  inner  webs. 

Toung-of-the-year, — Smaller  than  the  adults,  the  bill  especially  much  smaller  and 
weaker.  Upper  mandible  black;  the  under  dull  reddish,  deeper  toward  the  tip;  eyes 
and  feet  dull  reddish.  The  entire  plumage  is  of  a  nearly  uniform  brownish  or  grayish 
fuliginous ;  darker  on  the  upper  parts ;  still  deeper  on  the  primaries,  where  it  is  almost 
black ;  lighter  on  the  under  parts,  so  much  so  as  to  fade  on  the  abdomen  into  grayish- 
white.  The  superior  alar  tectrices  and  the  scapulars  are  all  broadly  tipped  witn  white, 
which  gives  a  very  peculiar  spotted  aspect  to  the  parts.  The  feathers  of  the  back, 
rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  are  all  margined  and  tipped  with  dull  rufous,  which 
causes  these  parts  to  present  a  remarkable  transversely- waved  appearance.  The  tail 
is  uniformly  of  much  the  same  color  os  the  wings,  all  the  rectrices  fading  toward  their 
apices  into  dull  brownish.  It  is  simply  emar^iuate,  instead  of  being  deeply  forked 
the  lateral  rectrices  having  but  a  slight  elongation. 

Dimensions  of  the  adult, — Average  length,  about  16..'S0;  extent  of  wings,  33  to  35.  Wing 
from  the  carpus,  12 ;  tail,  7  to  7.50 ;  depth  of  fork,  3.  to  3.50.  Bill  along  culmeu,  1.80 ; 
along  commissure,  2.50;  from  feathers  on  side  of  lower  mandible,  1.90  ;  height  at  base 
0.50.  TibisB  bare,  0.70 ;  tarsus,  1 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.20 ;  outer  ditto,  1.05 ;  inner 
ditto,  0.75 ;  hallux  and  its  claw,  0.30. 

This  species  is  too  well  known,  and  too  distinct  from  any  other  of  North  America,  to 
require  any  further  description  or  comparison.  The  plumage  of  the  young,  above  de- 
tailed, is  very  peculiar,  and  interesting  as  being  a  stAte  upon  which  oue  or  two  nominal 
species  have  been  founded.  It  is  very  difierent  from  that  of  the  adults.  As  the  bird 
in  this  condition  grows  older  the  abdomen  and  under  parts  generally  become  lighter 
at  the  same  time  that  the  upper  portions  of  the  body  deepen  in  color.  The  rufous 
margins  of  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  the  white  tips  of  the  alar  tectrices  gradually 
disappear,  and  the  white  front  begins  to  make  its  appearance.  The  lateral  feathers  of 
the  tail  acquire  length  and  tenuity  and  become  whitish.  While  the  bird  is  undergo- 
ing these  changes  it  has  also  been  characterized  by  some  authors  as  a  distinct  species. 

A  specimen  irom  Socorro  (No.  50861,  A.  J.  Grayson),  and  another  from  Isabella 
Island,  are  different  in  some  respects  from  any  others  I  have  seen.  The  under  parts 
iirom  tne  middle  of  the  belly  backward,  including  the  tail-coverts,  are  distinctly  washed 
over  with  clear,  pale  slate-gray,  which  appears  in  striking  contrast  to  the  pure  white 
of  the  rest  of  the  under  parts.  The  line  of  demarcation  ol  the  two  colors  is  evident.  I 
have  not  specimens  enough  to  say  whether  this  is  a  constant  feature  of  the  birds  from 
that  locality.    This  is  the  form  named  var.  crissalis,  as  above. 

A  large  suite  of  specimens  from  various  Pacific  localities,  in  the  Smithsonian,  col- 
lected by  the  United  States  lixploring  Expedition,  shows  me  no  characters  by  which  a 
second  species  may  be  distinguished  irom  fuliginosa. 

Anatomical  characters. — The  mouth  presents  but  slight  variations  from  the  ordinary 
type.  Median  ridge  commences  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  tip  ^  is  broad  and  not 
Tery  prominent;  small  obtuse  papilhe  are  thinly  scattered  over  its  whole  surface. 
Lateral  ridges  are  somewhat  sinuate,  and  extend  backward  hardly  beyond  the  termina- 
tion of  the  median  ridge.  They  are  thickly  papillate.  Opening  of  posterior  nares 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Palate  posteriorly  considerably  vaulted ;  the  oval  aper- 
ture at  its  extremity  short ;  the  oblique  fringe  of  papillse  that  proceed  on  either  side 
short  and  slightly  developed.  This  portion  of  the  mouth  is  marked  with  delicate 
oblique  strias.  There  are  several  folds  ot  mucous  membrane  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
Tongue  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long ;  very  acute,  corneous  on  its  anterior  two-thirds ; 
ita  i>osterior  extremity  obtusely  emargiuate,  thickly  papillate.  Rima  glottidis  mic- fourth 
long;  situate  rather  more  than  this  distance  from  the  base  of  the  tongue;  its  edges 
smooth,  terminally  papillate,  and  these  papillae  extend  for  some  distance  on  either  side. 

(Esophagus  between  five  and  six  inches  long,  including  the  proventriculus ;  present- 
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iDg  tLe  ordinary  cbaiacters  as  to  mascularity  aud  dilatability ;  of  pretty  uniform 
calibre  tbroiigbout.  Tbe  gaatric  zone  is  very  narrow,  less  tban  balf  au  incb.  llie 
mucous  membrane  differs  but  little  in  color  from  tbat  of  tbe  cesophagus,  but  is  some- 
wbat  darker,  witb  broader  and  more  irregular  rngSB,  and  presents  tbe  usual  soft,  rel- 
vety,  vascular  appearauce.  The  gigerium  is  situate  far  back,  and  turns  a  little  to  the 
rigbt  from  tbe  line  of  tbe  cesopbagus.  It  measures  wben  empty  about  one  by  one  and 
a  balf  iiicbes,  presenting  tbe  usual  constriction  at  its  neck.  Its  cuticular  lining  is 
tbrown  up  into  numerous  longitudinal  rugie,  except  over  tbe  tendons  of  tbe  moscQli 
laterales,  where  there  is  a  smooth  button  formed. 

Tbe  duodenal  fold  is  short,  only  about  1^  inches;  just  at  its  termination  the  intestine 
receives  the  hepatic,  cystic,  and  pancreatic  ducts,  tbe  latter  piercing  tbe  intestine  be- 
tween tbe  two  former.  All  are  quite  short  and  open  near  each  other.  The  liver  is  of 
ordinary  size,  the  right  lobe  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  left.  The  two  are  loosely 
connected  by  a  fibrous  band,  but  little  if  any  of  the  glandular  substance  being  iDte> 
posed.  Gall-bladder  present,  of  ordinary  size  and  shape.  The  kidneys  measure  one 
and  a  half  long  by  about  one  in  breadth.  Each  is  divided  into  three  or  four  lobes,  of 
which  the  superior  are  strictly  reniform,  the  inferior  nearly  rectangular,  the  median 
irregularly  oval  and  elongated. 

The  intestines  measure  about  sixteen  inches  from  pylorus  to  anus.  The  cccca  are 
extremely  sliort,  only  about  two-tenths  in  length  ;  ovsd  in  shape.  Rectum  short,  only 
about  half  an  inch  long.  The  cloaca  large  and  globular.  It  is  fully  described,  with 
tbe  oviduct,  infrii. 

The  trachea  is  about  four  inches  long,  consisting  of  from  ninety  to  ninety -five  rings. 
It  is  weak  aud  thin,  and  of  small  calibre  throughout.  Superiorly  it  is  very  flat,  bat 
about  au  inch  from  the  lar>'nx  becomes  almost  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  continues  so 
for  the  rest  of  its  length.  The  lower  larynx  is  extremely  small  and  delicate,  coinpan* 
tively  more  so  than  in  other  species ;  its  cartilage  appears  softer  aud  less  dense.  It« 
anterior  wall  is  very  short,  scarcely  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  Its  anterior  inferior  apex 
and  lateral  inferior  angles  are  verj'  prominent  and  acute,  the  edges  between  them  con- 
cave, as  is  also  the  posterior  wall.  The  lateral  bronchial  apertures  are  narrow.  Tbe 
bronchial  half-rings  are  about  twenty-six  in  number,  delicate,  but  quit«  distinct  up 
to  tbe  tiitit  one,  which,  as  usual,  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the  rest.  Tbe  laryngeal 
aud  tracheal  ntusrles  are  as  in  the  other  species,  but  small  and  weak. 

The  following  description  of  the  ovaries,  oviduct,  and  cloaca  of  this  species  wm 
taken  from  a  perftct  female,  obtained  in  1858,  at  Bird  Keys,  Horida : 

The  condition  of  the  organs  show  that  the  bird  was  taken  while  these  were  at  their 
period  of  full  activity.  The  left  ovary,  the  one  developed,  as  usual,  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  ova,  the  majority  of  which  are  of  the  size  of  a  pin-head.  Five  or  six,  how- 
ever, have  attained  the  size  of  peas,  and  hangout  from  the  rest  of  the  mass  upon  long, 
slender,  well-dt'-velojied  pedicles.  \Jpon  the  largest  of  these  the  vessels  are  distinctly 
visible,  ramifying  over  its  surface,  and  conve»ging  toward  the  white  zone,  a]re9dj' 
well  marked,  which  indicates  the  place  where  the  envelope  is  to  be  ruptured  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  ovum.  A  calyx  larger  than  any  of  the  others  has  been  emptied  of  iti 
contents,  and  hangs  by  a  very  long  pedicle  in  a  shrunken,  collapsed  condition.  Tbe 
line  of  rupture  is  quite  straight  and  smooth,  extending  over  somewhat  less  than  » 
third  of  the  circumference  of  the  envelope,  and  is  located  on  that  part  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  pedicle.  The  walls  are  quite  thick,  and  have  a  fibrous  feel  between  tbe 
fingers,  but  they  are  delicate  and  easily  torn.  Their  internal  surface  is  soft  and  per- 
fectly smooth,  aud  studded  everywhere  with  minute  puncta.  The  pedicle  is  aboatsn 
eighth  of  an  iuch  long. 

The  oviduct  measures,  when  outstretched,  about  ten  inches  in  length.  In  situ,  how- 
ever, its  length  is  only  from  the  anus  to  the  extremity  of  tbe  kidneys,  a  distance  of 
about  two  and  a  half  inches.  It  is  consequently  much  convoluted.  it«  two  extremi- 
ties are  widely  diverse  in  appearance,  the  npper  being  so  delicate  and  attenuated  tbat 
it  cau  hardly  be  examined  except  under  water,  while  near  the  cloaca  it  is  a  stout, 
thick,  muscular  tube,  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  For  two  or  three  inches  it  is  sunply 
a  very  delicate  membrane,  upon  which  no  structure  is  recognizable  by  the  naked  cje 
beyond  a  ft^w  slender,  muscular  fasciculi,  arranged  chiefly  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
The  tube  then  becomes  quite  abruptly  thicker  and  st.outer,  and  its  lining  membrane  is 
thrown  up  into  well-marked  longitudinal  rugic,  which  have  a  good  deal  the  appear 
ance  of  the  ordinary  oesophageal  folds.  They  are,  however,  more  irregular  and  convo- 
luted, and  no  one  fold  extends  the  whole  length  of  this  portion  of  the  tube,  they  sab- 
siding  into  the  level  of  tl  e  canal  at  various  places,  and  bein^  interrupted  by  nomerow 
transverse  depressions.  They  cannot  be  made  entirely  to  disappear  by  stretching  tbe 
membrane  transversely.  On  this  portion  of  the  duct,  which  is  about  fonr  inches  it 
length,  both  circular  and  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  are  very  apparent.  Beyond 
this  the  tube,  for  a  short  distance,  again  becomes  more  delicate,  resembling  somewbii 
tbe  superior  portions,  but  with  the  longitudinal  rugse  still  distinct.  It  then  resamai 
the  physical  characters  of  the  second  portion,  until  within  an  incb  and  a  half  of  itt 
termination,  where  both  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  undergo  a  total  change.    Tlw 
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former  is  greatly  incronsed  in  thickness,  so  a«  to  give  great  contractile  power  to  this 
portion  of  the  dnct,  enabling  it  to  expel  the  fally-formed  ecg.  Simultaneonsly  with 
this  increase  of  the  mnscnlar  parietes,  the  longitndinal  ru|2;tB  oecome  vastly  augmented 
in  size,  and  lose  their  straight  character.  They  become  highly  convoluted  and  irregu- 
lar, and  in  the  nudilated  state  of  the  parts  present,  on  cutting  into  the  tube,  the 
appearance  of  numerous,  waved,  flattened  folds,  pressed  closely  together  side  by 
Bide.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  these  mucous  rug£B  and  the  muscle  together,  make 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  scarcely  less  than  half  an  inch.  The  liniug  of  this  portion 
of  the  canal  is  parti-colored,  being  variegated  with  irregular  patches  of  black. 

The  cloaca  is,  as  usual  in  the  family,  very  capacious,  and  of  a  globular  shape.  Ine 
two  portions  into  which  it  is  divided  arc  better  marked  than  in  any  other  species  I 
have  examined.  The  semicircular  fold  of  mucons  membrane  is  very  distinct,  and 
the  part  beyond  it  is  deepened  into  a  perfect  pouch  or  bursa,  the  orifice  of  which  can^ 
he  closed  by  the  apposition  of  the  elevated  fold  of  mucous  membrane  against  the' 
posterior  border  of  the  anus.  Just  above  this  fold  the  ureters  open  upon  papillae  in 
the  usual  position.  To  the  left  of  the  left  orifice,  on  the  side  of  the  cloaca,  is  the 
opening  of  the  oviduct,  ordinarily  tightly  closed  by  a  spincter,  which  produces  puck- 
ering and  corrugation  of  the  membrane  around  the  orifice,  similar  to  those  caused  by 
the  spincter  ani. 

Synonymy. — The  Atlantic  references  to  this  bird  are  comparatively  few  and  definite, 
there  being  scarcely  a  synonym  excepting  Anotu  Vherminieri,  Less.,  and  this  unques- 
tionably belongs  here.  His  bird  was  from  the  Antilles,  and  the  description  is  appli- 
cable in  every  particular  to  the  characters  of  the  very  young  bird  above  described. 
There  are,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  Pacific  quotations  which  will  bear  dis- 
cussion. vVe  may  first  state  that  S,  serrata  of  Forster  (the  basis  of  Onyckoprion,  Wagl.), 
is  undoubtedly  founded  upon  the  adult  of  this  species.  Forster's  guttata  is  also,  no 
doubt,  a  synonym  of  the  young  of  this  species,  in  the  curiously  spotted  condition  of 
early  immaturity,  yet  with  the  white  front  and  whitish  under  parts  appearing.  The 
8,  oahuensis  of  Bloxham  is  uncertain ;  it  may  have  been  either  this  or  the  succeeding 
species.  I  quote  several  other  names,  of  which  I  know  nothing  myself,  upon  o.uthority 
cited  with  each. 

STBRI^A  (HALIPLANA)  AN^STHETA,*  Scop. 

Bridled  Tern, 

(?)  Sterna.  nuUlosa,  Sparrm.,  Mus.  Carls,  pi.  62  {fide  Sund.).-— Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  Forh. 

1869,  589  (St.  Bartholomew.)    (=  S.  boyaii,  var,  y,  Lath.) 
Sterna  anostluKta,  Scop,  (ex  Sonn.,  Voy.  pi.  84 ;  Panay). 
Sterna  {Ealiplana)  anoathceta,  Couks,  Key,  1872,  322. 

Hydrochelidan  (Haliplana)  anostkcetuSj  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  122,  No.  11080. 
Sterna  panayensiSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  607  {ex  Vhirondelle  de  mer  de  Visle  de  Panay, 

Sonn.,  I.  c.  p.  125). 
Saliplana  panayeneiSj  Salv.,  Ibis,  1864,  381,  392 ;  iJnd,  1866,  199  (Honduras). 
Onydioprion  panayensiSf  SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  572  (Middle  America). 
S*iema panayaj  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  808  (same  as  panayendiB,  Gm.). 
Onyckoprion  panaya,  Gould,  B.  Anst.  vii,  pi.  33. 
Saliplana  panaya^  Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  391  (Honduras). 
{f)  Sterna  antarcticaj  C\TV.,fide  Gray  et  Blas.  (Bp.  says  =fuligino8a). 
{l)  Sterna  oahuensia,  Blox.,  Voy.  Blonde,  1826,  251,  fide  Gray  et  Blas.  (Cass,  cjays  = 

fuliginosa). 
Hal^lana  discolor^  Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  392  (Honduras). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  105 

(Sombrero). — Elliot,  B.  N.  Am.  ii,  pi.  57.    (May  be  a  fair  variety.) 
Sterna  **  melanoptera,  Sw.,''  apud  Gray  (Blas.  says  =  fuliginosa). 
Sterna  "  iufuscata,  ROpp.  ;  fuliginosa  et  fuligulay  Light.  ;"  apud  Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1866,  81. 

BiAO.  8,  suprd,  cinereO'hrunnea,  alis  cinereo-nigriSy  reotridhus  exterioribua  dudbua  fere  er, 
toto  albis,  pileo  nigro,  cervice  ex  alJndo  cinerascente,  lunuld  frontaXi  albd,  angustatdf  post 
oeulos  porrectdy  freno  nigroper  oculos  in  frontem  extremam  extenso. 

Hah, — Warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  Originally  described  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Australia.  Middle  America.  West  Indies.  Florida  (spec,  in  cab.  G.  N.  L.,  so  labeled 
by  Audubon).    The  American  may  be  varietally  distinguishable. 

Description  (from  an  adult  Florida  specimen,  received  from  Mr.  Audubon,  in  the 
oabinet  of  G.  N.  Lawrence) :  Form  typical  of  the  genus,  as  already  described.  Bill 
and  feet  black.   Crown,  and  a  moderately  broad  stripe  through  the  eyes  to  the  nostrils, 

*  I  have  not  seen  the  original,  which  Gray  quotes  as  "  anosthatus  ;  "  but  if,  as  I  pre- 
same,  the  word  is  allied  to  anassthesiaf  ancesthetiCf  in  idlusion  to  an  apparent  stolidity  of 
temper  of  the  bird,  this  spelling  is  evidently  more  nearly  correct. 
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black.  The  frontal  white  lunula  is  narrower  th&n  fuliginoMf  of  about  the  eame  widtb 
as  in  Invata,  and,  ns  in  that  species,  extends  some  distance  behind  the  eye,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  fulUjinosa.  The  black  pilcnm  is,  on  the  nape,  sharply  defined  against  ashy- 
white,  which,  as  it  proceeds  backward,  gradually  deepens  into  the  cinereous-brown, 
which  is  the  prevailing  color  of  the  u])per  parts.  The  wings,  and  especially  the  primft- 
ries,  are  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts,  and  have  scarcely  a  shade  of  ciuereons; 
the  tail,  with  its  coverts,  however,  is  much  lighter  and  more  ashy,  approaching  the 
nape  in  color.  The  primaries,  as  in  lunata,  have  well-defined,  pure  whit«  spaces  ran- 
niug  for  a  considerable  distance  from  their  bases  along  the  inner  web,  while  in 
fuliginosn  the  inner  webs  are  simply  grayish-brown,  with  no  well-marked  pictnra.  A 
largo  part  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  secondaries  and  tertials  are  also  white.  All  the 
under  wing-coverts  are  pure  white.  The  central  tail  feathers  are,  as  already  described, 
brownish-ashy,  concolor  with  their  coverts.  The  lateral  on^  have  much  white  toward 
their  bases,  especially  on  the  inner  webs,  and  this  increases  on  each  feither  success- 
ively to  such  au  extent  that  the  next  to  the  outer  one  is  wholly  white  except  a  siiuill 
space  at  its  tip,  while  the  outermost  is  entirely  white.  In  fuliginoaa  only  the  oater- 
most  one  is  white.  (Compare  descriptions.)  The  shafts  of  the  primaries  are  bntwnisb- 
black  above,  white  beneath;  of  the  rcctrices,  dark  along  the  cinereous,  and  white 
along  other  portions  of  the  feathers.    Below  the  bird  is  entirely  pure  white. 

Dimensions.— hengihf  14  to  15  inches ;  wing,  from  the  carpus,  10.50 ;  tail,  6  to  7  ;*  bill, 
1.40  to  1.60  ;  height  at  base,  0.35  to  0.40 ;  width,  slightly  less ;  tarsus,  0.85  ;  middle  toe 
the  same,  with  the  claw  1.20;  outer  toe  and  claw,  1.00;  inner,  0.75.  These  measare- 
ments,  it  will  be  seen,  are  intermediate  between  those  oi  fuligino^a  and  lunata. 

Immature  plumage,— A  specimen  (No.  11394,  Nicaragua,  Oct.,  1858,  Dr.  CaldwellX 
probably  a  bird  of  the  first  year,  is  slightly  smaller,  as  would  have  been  expected,  but 
in  form  is  the  same.  The  difierences  in  the  plumage  are:  The  black  of  the  pileum  is 
imperfect,  largely  mixed  with  white  on  the  vertex,  so  that  it  fades  insensibly  into  the 
white  of  the  lunu]a,  which  latter  is  thus  obscured.  The  black  frenum  is  cclrre  pond- 
ingly  imperfect.  The  upper  parts  are  paler  and  grayer,  some  of  the  fciithers  being 
margined  with  whitish.  The  lateral  rectrices  are  not  wholly  white.  The  under  porta 
are  pure  white,  as  before.  This  is  probably  not  the  youngest  plumage  (of  which  I 
h*ive  yet  to  see  specimens,  that  may  perhaps  be  all  dusky,  white-spotted,  like/if%ifro«z), 
but  rather  represents  a  plumage  that  closely  resembles,  if  it  be  not  identical  with,  the 
ordinary  winter  plumage  of  the  adult. 

This  bird  scarcely  requires  comparison  with  fuUginosa.  The  light  ashy-white  nape 
and  hind  neck ;  the  black  cap  contrasting  with  the  color  of  the  back,  besides  being 
separated  by  the  whitish  cervix ;  the  wings  darker  than  the  back  ;  the  amount  of  white 
on  the  tail ;  the  narrowness  and  length  of  the  frontal  lunule ;  the  difierently-shaped 
bill  and  the  smaller  size,  at  once  distinguish  it.  The  species  in  fact  comes  nearer  iHnata, 
Peule,  a  rather  dark-colored  species,  in  which  the  crown  and  back  are  also  conspico- 
ously  ditierent  from  each  other  in  color.  S,  lunata f  however,  is  a  smaller  bird,  with  a 
grayish-))] umbeous  mantle,  more  nearly  as  in  typical  Sterna;.  It  is  well  described  aud 
figured  by  Mr.  Cassin  in  the  Ornithology  of  the  Uuited  States  Explorinfj^  Expeditioo. 

Si/nonymy. — In  18(54  I  reached,  by  some  devious  path  I  do  not  now  remember,  the 
conclusion  that  panaycnsiSj  Gm.  (or  panaya^  Lath.),  were  rather  referable  to  /uUgiMM 
than  to  this  species  ;  but  upon  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  I  dee  that  the  less  said  on 
this  score  the  better.  It  was  upon  this  erroneous  consideration  that  I  proposed  the 
term  discolor^  not  that  I  desired  to  separate  the  American  bird  from  that  of  other 
regions.  The  names  of  Gmelin  and  Latham  are  current  for  the  species,  but  they  are 
based  upon  Sonnerat  (as  above),  and  upon  the  same  basis  appears  the  name  ''anostAff- 
iuH^^  (as  given  by  Gray),  which  has  priority.  Sundovall,  indeed,  finds  a  still  earlier  de- 
signation in  nubilosa,  ^'Sparmm.,  Mus.  Carls,  t.  62.''  This  I  have  not  been  able  to  look 
up,  but  as  there  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  about  it,  it  may  be  best  held  in  check. 
Thus  Grav,  in  the  Hand-list,  gives  ^^nubihsa^  Sparmm.,  M.  C.  t.  63,''  as  a  synonym  of 
No.  11082  ("iw/M«cflte,  Licht.");  while  in  1863,  in  his  List  of  British  Birds,  he  has  » 
^^nebulosa,  Sparmm.,  M.  C.  t.  63,"  under  Sterna  cantiacCf  t  Gm.  Without  the  work  before 
me,  I  can  only  presume  that  Sundevall's  quotation  of  **t.  62"  is  pi.  62,  and  that  Gray't 
^^nebulosa"  is  a  slip  for  nuhilosa. 

In  not  adopting  this  name  ntthiJosa  for  the  present  species,  I  am  influenced  by  the 
following  considerations  :  There  appears  to  be  another  very  closely-related  species,  or 
rather  variety,  aud  it  is  uncertain  to  which  one  of  the  two  nuhilosa  belongs.  This 
species  is  given  by  Gray,  No.  11082,  as  ^^iitfuscataj  Licht.,"  and  put  in  a  diflferent  enb* 
genus.  There  are  in  the  Smithsonian  two  specimens  which  I  take  to  be  this  species: 
one.  No.  57093,  from  the  Schliitter  collection,  marked  ^^  Sterna  fuBcaia^  ^,  ad.,  iMel 
Candia;"  and  another.  No.  28475,  marked  "Bengal,"  but  without  farther  labeliDg. 

*  But  the  length  of  the  tail,  as  in  all  Toms,  varies  very  greatly,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  elongated  lateral  feathers.  A  discrepancy  of  several  inches  is  by  no  meftoi 
unusual  in  this  subgenus  and  in  Sterna. 

t  Latham  quotes  **  nubilosaj  M.  C.  t.  63,  pullus,"  as  a  synonym  of  his  S,  ho^  var.  y. 
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ITiese  two  are  the  same  bird,  and  I  presume  them  to  be  the  ^Hnfuscata,  Licht.,"  of 
Gray's  Hand-list,  though  I  have  no  means  of  satisfying  myself  that  such  is  the  case. 
These  binls  run  extremely  close  to  the  subject  of  the  prt«ent  article  (my  former  dis- 
color)-— too  close  to  be  specifically  separated,  though  a  geographical' variety  is  indicated. 
The  bill  is  much  slenderer,  only  0.30  high  at  the  base.  The  frontal  lunula  reaches  but 
little  beyond  the  eyes,  instead  of  nearly  half  an  inch  behind  them ;  the  loral  block 
stripe  is  narrower.  The  black  cap  is  separated  from  the  smoky-gray  back  by  a  very 
narrow,  sharp,  cervical  collar,  instead  of  a  more  gradual  change.  Only  the  outer  tail 
feather  is  mostly  white,  instead  of  the  two  outer.  The  size  of  equally  adult  specimens 
is  noticeably  less — wing  about  9.75  instead  of  10.50.  Now  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  Gray's  Nos.  llOdO  and  11082  are  one  and  the  same  bird ;  t.  e.,  that  there  is  but  one 
of  these  ''sooty"  Terns  beside  fuliginosa;  Blasius  has  already  said  so,  and  I  eutirely 
agree  with  him.  The  question  is  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  synonymy  between  the 
two  varieties.  Gmelin's  and  Latham's  names,  panayenaia  and  panaya  ( both = ancesthelaf 
Scop.,  I.  c),  apply  as  well  to  one  as  to  the  other.  As  to  nubiJosay  Sparmm.,  Gray  has  it 
under  infuscata,  while  Blasius  assigns  it  far  elsewhere — to  cahtiaca  ;  the  name  is  thus 
obviously  too  uncertain  to  be  used. 

Blasius  recognizes  but  three  species  of  Haliplana :  lunata,  Peale,  panayensis  and  fu- 
liginosa ;  and  such  is  emphatically  my  own  decision.  To  the  latter,  fuliginosaj  he 
assigns  as  synonyms  infuncata,  Licht.,' and  melanopterat  Sw.,  besides  the  well-known 
serrata  and  guttata  of  Forster,  tlirowing  upon  panayeneis  all  the  rest  of  the  synonymy, 
namely,  fuliginosa  and  fuligulay  Licht. ;  ivfuscatay  Rupp. ;  antarcticaj  Cuv. ;  oahuensiSf 
Blox. ;  and  discolor,  Coues.  It  is  probably  not  possible  to  locate  all  these  names  satis- 
factorily, nor  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  views  respecting  them. 

To  complete  an  account  of  this  group  of  dark-colored  Terns  with  white  frontal  lu- 
nula and  white  under  parts,  and  black  bill  and  feet,  I  append  a  notice  of  S,  lunata, 
Peale.* 

Genus  HYDROCHELIDON,  Baie. 

X  RalluSj  sp.,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758  (ed.  x),  153. 
<  Sterna^  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat. 

=  Hydrochelidon,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  563.    (Type  S.  nigra,  Linn.) 
=  Viralvay  Leach,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  166.    (Same  type.; 

=  Pelodes,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  p.  107.    (Type  S,  leucopnreia,  Natterer  ; 
=^hybrida,  Pall.) 

Gen.  ch.  Bill  a  little  shorter  than  the  head,  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw  ; 
very  delicate,  slender ,  acute;  culmen  and  commissure  decidedly  declinato-convex,  the 
amount  of  curvature  increasing  toward  the  tip  ;  outline  of  rami  and  gonys  both  con- 
cave, the  former  most  so ;  emineutia  symphysis  prominent  and  very  acute.  Wings 
exceedingly  long,  pointed,  of  same  color  as  back,  without  distinct  markings  on  either 
■web.  Primaries  broad  and  not  very  tapering,  not  acute ;  the  tertials  very  short, 
rounded,  not  slender  nor  flowing,  reaching  in  the  folded  wing  only  half  way  to  the  tip 
of  the  longest  primary.  Tail  rather  short,  contained  2|  tinies  in  the  wings,  only  moder- 
ately emarginate  (much  as  in  Gelochelidon),  the  lateral  feathers  but  little  exceeding  the 
next,  not  tapering  and  acuminate ;  all  the  feathers  broad  and  rounded.  Feet  slender 
and  short ;  tarsi  much  abbreviated,  rather  less  than  the  middle  toe  alone.  Toes  mod- 
erately long ;  the  webs  rather  narrow,  and  very  deeply  indsed.  Size  small,  general  form 
delicate;  colors  mostly  hlack,  the  mngs  and  tail  plumbeous,  in  type  of  the  genus. 

The  group  of  Terns,  of  which  S.  lariformis  of  Linnaeus  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  forms 
a  natural  assemblage  very  closely  allied  to  Sterna  proper,  but  differing  m  certain 

*  Sterna  lunata,  Peale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  1848,  No.  725;  Cass.,  ibid.  1858,  No.  716; 
FiNSCH  &  Hartl.,  Fn.  Central  Pol.  pi.  18,  f.  S.^HydroehtUdon  (Haliplana)  lunata, 
Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  IIOSI,— Haliplana  lunata,  Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1866,  80.  (Description 
from  the  type  of  the  species.  No.  15744,  Paumotu  Islands  (Vincennes),  Sept.  1839.)  Bill 
and  feet  black.  Cap  black,  with  a  long,  narrow,  white  frontal  lunnle,  whose  horns 
reach  behind  the  eyes,  cutting  ofl*  a  black  stripe  through  the  eye  to  the  base  of  the  bill 
at  the  nasal  fossa.  Upper  parts  uniform  dark  grayish  plumbeous  (not  smoky  gray), 
the  color  extending  on  the  wing-coverts  and  tail.  Cubital  edge  of  fore-arm  rather 
darker  than  other  upper  part:^.  Quills  fuscous,  silvered  with  the  color  of  the  mantle, 
their  inner  webs  with  the  usual  white  stripe,  which,  however,  does  not  nearly  reach 
their  ends.  On  the  longer  primaries,  where  this  stripe  is  sharpest,  it  is  bordered  inter- 
nally with  a  narrow  prolongation  of  the  fuscous  along  the  margin  of  the  inner  web. 
Outer  tail  feather  white  for  all  that  portion  which  is  overlaid  by  the  next  feather,  its 
outer  web  white  to  the  tip  ;  next  tail  feather  with  considerable  white  basally  on  the 
inner  webs.  Ent*ire  under  parts  pure  white.  Length  may  have  been  about  13  inches; 
wing,  10.25;  tail  about  6,  forked  full  half  its  length;  bill  along  culmen,  1.60;  tarsus, 
0.75;  middle  toe  and  claw,  rather  over  1.  This  species  is  the  obvious  link  between 
*^ Haliplana"  and  Sterna  proper. 
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features.  These  coDsist  principally  in  the  extreme  slendemess  of  the  bill,  and  the 
amount  of  deflection  of  its  very  acute  tip ;  in  the  narrow  and  veiy  deeply  incised 
interdigital  membranes ;  in  the  short  and  not  deeply  forked  tail.  The  size  is  small, 
and  the  pattern  or  coloration  peculiar.  In  the  character  of  the  tail  the  genns  ap- 
proaches Gelochelidon,  but  there  the  resemblance  ends.  It  seems,  while  most  closely 
allied  to  the  typical  Stcmw^  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  them  and  HaliplaiM; 
and  among  the  Megalopterece,  to  have  affinity  with  snch  genera  as  that  of  which  Gould's 
Anoua  plumheus  is  typical. 

North  America  has  a  single  representative  of  this  genus,  the  young  of  which  was 
described  by  Wilson  as  S.  plunibea,  but  which  is  apparently  identical  specifically  with 
the  H.  fisnipes  of  Europe.  The  European  species  are  three — latifarmiSf  Linn.  {Stern€ 
nigrOj  Briss.,  and  of  many  authors) ;  nigra,  Linn,  (leucopteraf  Auct.);  and  hybrida^  Pall. 
(leucoparcia,  Natt.,  and  most  authors).  The  second  of  these  has  lately  been  detected  in 
North  America,  but  can  only  be  considered  as  a  straggler. 

The  first  distinctive  name  for  the  genus  is  that  or  Boie  of  1822.  Leach's  Firalw  of 
1826,  and  Kaup's  Pelodes  of  1829,  are  entirely  synonymous.  Of  the  several  si>ecie6  of 
this  genus  indicated  by  authors,  the  two  occurring  in  North  America  may  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  and  from  H.  hybrida,  as  follows : 

A.  Head  all  around,  and  under  parts,  black ;  the  crissnm  abruptly  white. 

Small.    Wing  under  8.    Bill  dark. 

a.  Wings  and  tail  above  plumbeous,  like  the  back larifirmu. 

b.  Wings  whitening  along  fore-arm  border;  tail  with  its  upper 

coverts  white nign, 

B.  Cap  alone  black ;  body  above  and  below,  with  wings  and  tail,  dark 

pearly  plumbeous,  whitening  on  crissum  and  sides  of  head.    Large. 

Wing  over  9;  bill  light '. kyhriiA.* 

HYDROCHELIDON  LARIFORMIS,  (Linn.)  Coues. 

Blnck  Tern. 

a.  {European  references.) 

Ballus  lariforminy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  ed.  10th,  1758, 153  (=5.  worta  of  ed.  12th). 

Sterna  fisaipes,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  228  (ba^sed  primarilv  on  S,  nigra,  Bbiss.,  Ora. 
vi,  211,  pi.  20,  f.  1).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  610."— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 
810.— ScH^FF.,  Mus.  Om.  1779,  65.— BrCnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  No.  153.— Degl, 
Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  349. 

ffydrochelidon  fiitsiptB,  Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  660 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  243.— Blas., 
J.  f.  O.  1866,  82. 

Sterna  nigra,  Briss.,  Orn.  vi,  1760,  211,  pi.  20.  f.  1.— Retz.,  Fn.  Suec.  1800,  164.— MiT., 
tasch.  ii,  1811,  461.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  484 ;  ii,  1820,  749.— Lkach,  Cat.  1816, 
41.— ViEiLL.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxxii,  1819,  170 ;  Fn.  Franc.  1828,  400.— Flbm.,  Br. 
B.  1828, 144.— NiLSS.,  Orn.  Suec.  ii,  1821, 160.— Less.,  Tr.  Om.  1831, 622.— Jss., 
Man.  1835,  268.— Eyt.,  Cat.  1836,  55.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 98.- 
ScHiNZ,  Eur.  Fn.  1840,  375.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840, 198,  pi.  256.— Macoil.,  Ksd. 
Orn.  ii,  1840,  2:i3 ;  Br.  B.  v,  — .— SciiL.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844,  130. 

Hydrochelidon  nigra,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  563.— Kacp,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  109.- 
Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  793.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  61. 

Viralva  nigra,  Leach,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  167. 

Sterna  wrtria,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  228  (based  on  S,  najvin,  Briss.,  vi,  217,  pi.  20,  £ 
2,  and  Rallus  lartformia  of  ed.  x,  1758,  153). — Sch^ff.,  Mos.  Orn.  1779, 66.— 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  609  {Sterna  bayaii  var.  B.  of  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  806^  is 
the  same  as  this). 

(in  Sterna  obttcura,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  606.— Lath.,  L:id.  Om.  ii,  1790,  810. 

Hydrochelidon  nigricans  et  obscura,  Brehm,  Y.  D.  1831,  794,  795. 

*  Sterna  hybrida,  Paix.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  1811,  338.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Ear.  1840, 98. 
Hydrocheiidon  hybrida,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  660 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  242.— Bla&, 

J.  f.  O.  1866,  82. 
Sterna  leucoparda,  Natt.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1820, 746.— Naum.,  V..D.  x,  1840, 168,  pL855. 
Viralva  leucopareia,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  171. 
PelodcH  leucopareia,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  107. 
Hydrochelidon  leucopareia,  BoiE.— Breum,  V.  D.  1831,  797,  pi.  39,  f.  1. 
Sterna  delamottei,  Yieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  350. 
'* Sterna  griaea,  Horsf.  ;  indica,  Steph.  :  albiatriata  et  sinUlia,  Gkay  ;  JktviatUu,  Gould; 

delalandii,  Bp.-»    (Fide  Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1866,  82.) 

Since  the  term  ^^ hybrida"  is  obviously  meaningless  in  such  employ — in  fiict  wholly 
incorrect  and  inapplicable — should  it  not  be  passed  over,  like  any  other  gUffingly  iiitp- 
propriate  designation,  in  favor  of  the  better  known  and  well-fitting,  thoogh  Babaeqiieofi, 
appellation  Zeucopareiaf 
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b.  (American  references,) 

Sicnta  suritiamensiSj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17H8,  604. — Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  804  (Surinam 
Ttrn,  Geu.  SyD.  vi,  1^2). 

HifdrochcUdoti  surinamensiHf  Bp.,  Comptes  Renilus,  1856,  773. 

Hydroch4:Udon  (Pehdes)  sumiamensiSy  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  122,  No.  11074. 

Sterna  plumhea,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  83.  pi.  CO,  f.  —  (young). — Pei^.,  Novara 
Reiso,  Orn.  155. 

BydrochcUdoH  plumhca,  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  864.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No. 
277.— CoUES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep  1861,  418.-Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  176.— Cab., 
J.  f.  O.  V,  232  (Cuba).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  179  (Mexico).- Dress.,  Ibis,  1863, 
45  (Texas).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  12. 

Sterna  nigra,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828.  355.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  415.— NuiT.,  Man.  ii, 
1834,  282.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  18;i5,  593;  v,  1839,  642;  pi.  180;  Syn.  1839, 
320 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  116,  pi.  438.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  300,  pi.  126,  f. 
278.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  352— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438.— Trippk,  Pr.  Ess. 
Ipst.  vi,  1871,  119  (Minnesota).— Aiken,  P.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  210  (Colorado). 

HydrocheMon  nigrum,  Bp.,  List,  18;i8,  61. 

BydrovhiUdon  fissipes,  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  554  (critical).— Coues,  ibid.  1866, 
99  (Colorado  River) ;  ihid.  1871,  46  (North  Carolina,  migratory).— Coues,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  309  (New  England).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  127 
(Sonth  Carolina,  in  summer).— Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  391  (Honduras).— S.\LV., 
Ibis,  1864,  385  (the  same).- Gundl.,  Rep.  F.  N.  i,  1865,  393  (Cuba).— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299  (New  York).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  91 
(Massachusetts).— McIlwr.,  ihid.  v,  1866,  96  (Canada).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad.  1869,  307  (Alaska).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870, 644.— Mayn.,  Guide, 
1870,  1.57.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1871,  573  (Middle  America).— Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  183  (Kansas,  &c.). 

Sterna  finsipes,  Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  18(59,  39. 

Sterna  ''frcnata;'  Salv.,  Ibis,  1860,  278  (error ;  see  Ibis,  1866..  205). 

DiAG.   S.  nigraj  dorso^  aliSy  cauddque  plumbcu,  reniigihus  nigro-griseis  rhachidibui  albiSj 
crinHO  albo. 

Hah. — Europe,  &c.  North  America  generally.  Alaska.  Middle  America.  South 
America  to  Chili.  Breeds  at  large  in  North  America.  Winters  chiefly  or  entirely  extra- 
limital. 

Adult,  biefding  jdumage, — The  culmen  is  throughout  exceedingly  narrow,  and  trans- 
versely very  convex,  even  at  the  the  base  it  being  scarcely  at  all  broadened  or  flattened. 
The  bill  is  strongly  compressed  from  the  nostrils,  causing  the  gouys  as  well  as  the 
culmen  to  be  very  sharp  and  narrow.  The  nasal  fossa  is  notably  short,  becoming 
obsolete  rather  abruptly,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  nolstrils 
nearly  fill  its  whole  length,  are  pretty  large  and  wide,  of  ordinary  general  character- 
istics. The  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  mandible  extend  but  little  further  than  on  the 
culmen,  and  have  a  broad  rounded  outline.  Those  on  the  submental  or  intercrnral 
space  nearly  till  it.  This  space  is  very  narrow  and  elongated.  The  tibia;  are  bare  for 
a  moderate  distance.  The  very  short  tarsus  is  quite  smooth,  being  covered  posteriorly 
ard  laterally  with  small,  smooth,  regular  plates,  anteriorly  with  equally  smooth  trans- 
verse scutelia.  The  toes  are  very  long,  the  middle  one  without  its  claw  fully  equal- 
ing the  tarsus.  The  outer  is  as  long  as,  perhaps  oven  slij$htly  exceeding,  the  middle; 
the  claw  of  the  inner  just  reaches  to  the  base  of  the  middle  claw.  The  emargination 
of  the  inner  web  extends  to  opposite  the  second  articulation  of  the  middle  toe,  that  of 
the  outer  to  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  same  toe.  The  claws  are  all 
moderately  arched,  slender  and  compressed,  acute,  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  one 
but  slightly  dilated.  The  remiges  and  rectrices  are  notable  for  their  great  breadth, 
and  neither  tapers  to  a  very  acute  point,  but  are  rather  broad  to  near  the  apices, 
which  are  rounded.    The  inferior  caudal  tectrices  are  very  long  and  full. 

Head  and  neck  all  round,  and  under  parts  to  the  vent,  pure  black.  On  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  between  the  shoulders,  the  black  becomes  graduallj' changed  into  leaden- 
gray  or  plumbeous,  which  extends  undiluted  to  the  very  apices  of  the  tail  feathers. 
The  tertials  are  of  the  same  color  as  the  back;  the  secondaries  even  a  little  darker, 
tending  toward  the  color  of  the  primaries.  The  shafts  of  all  the  primaries  are 
whitish,  deepening  into  black  at  the  tips.  The  primaries  are  blackish  or  deep  plum- 
beous-gray, darkest  on  the  outer  web  of  the  first,  the  inner  webs  of  all,  but  especially 
the  outer  one,  fading  into  lighter  on  their  margins.  The  superior  surfaces  of  all  the 
primaries  have  a  considerable  amount  of  the  ordinary  silverinessi  The  under  surfacea. 
of  the  wings  are  white,  but  considerably  deepened  by  a  plumbeous  wash,  this  plum- 
beous-white extending  slightly  over  the  edge  of  the  wing  on  to  the  lesser  coverts.  Tb© 
long,  full,  under  tail-coverts  are  pure  white,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  black  of  the 
rest  of  the  under  parts. 

Adult,  in  winter  plumage, — Very  different  from  the  adult  in-  summer.    The  forehead, 
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the  sides  of  tbo  head  below  the  eyes  and  ear-coverts,  the  chin,  throat,  neck  all  round, 
and  the  whole  under  parts,  pure  whiie.  The  under  wing-coverts  retain  a  good  dealol 
their  plumbeous  hue.  The  upper  parts  generally,  and  especially  the  primaries,  are 
much  as  iu  bunimer;  but  the  tint  of  the  plumbeous,  especially  ou  the  rump,  is  consid- 
erably lighter,  and  the  feathers  have  faint  whitish  margins.  The  back  between  the 
shoulders  is  considerably  lighter  than  in  summer,  but  a  little  darker  than  the  rump. 
Along  the  fore-arm,  just  beyond  the  whitish  edge  of  the  wing,  there  is  a  rather  broad 
baud  of  grayish-blaek,  formed  by  several  rows  of  the  lesser  coverts.  Along  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  arm,  also,  there  is  something  of  this  black  band,  but  the  color  is  cod- 
cealed  bv  the  scapular  feathers.  The  t^econdaries  are  considerablv  darker  than  in 
8un»n>er,  being  in  this  respect  fully  equal  to  the  primaries;  and  the  comparative  shades 
of  their  iuner  and  outer  webs  are  exactly  as  in  the  primaries.  On  the  crown  the  white 
of  the  forehead  becomes  obscured  and  variegated  with  blackish  or  grayish-plumbeous, 
which  grows  daiker  ou  the  nape,  and  im  the  sides  of  the  head  sends  forward  a  band 
through  the  eye,  to  become  intensified  into  a  blacker  spot  just  anterior  to  it.  The 
feet  are  brownish-black,  with  little  or  no  reddish  ;  the  bill  pure  black.  The  rbachidra 
of  the  primaries  are  darker  than  in  summer.  There  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
emarginatiou  of  the  tail,  nor  in  the  shape  of  its  individual  feathers. 

IVhih  changhtyj  in  Jugubt,  during  //.<•  mouU^  the  adults  are  iu  a  peculiar  state  of 
plumage.  The  entire  under  parti*  (except  the  inferior  caudal  tectrices),  and  the  head 
and  neck  all  round,  are  remarkably  variegated  with  pure  white  and  pure  black.  Tie 
relative  amounts  of  the  t\io  colors  varies  with  almost  every  specimen,  dep«^uding  ot' 
course  upon  the  ])articular  stage  arrived  at.  In  general,  the  forehead  and  throat,  as 
fur  as  the  breast,  become  first  pretty  uninterruptedly  white.  The  crown,  occiput,  and 
nape  are  then  etpially  variegated  with  the  two  colors,  iu  small  spots  and  lines;  bat  tie 
auriculai-s,  and  a  spot  just  before  the  eye,  are  usually  pfetty  purely  black.  The  should- 
ers and  edges  of  the  wings  show  traces  of  the  giayish-blacK  that  is  to  appear.  The 
now  old  and  worn-out  primaries  have  lost  most  of  their  silvery  hoariness,  and  the 
shafts  are  nearly  i)ure  yellowish-white,  except  at  their  extreme  apices.  The  bird  in 
other  respects  is  generally  as  in  summer. 

Toung-of-ihe-yvnr  in  AuguHl.—l^he  size  is  less  than  that  of  the  adults;  the  bill  k 
smaller,  weaker,  softer,  without  very  sharply  defined  angles  or  ridges.  The  emargina- 
tiou of  the  tail  is  very  slight,  being  only  about  half  an  inch,  and  the  lateral  rectrice8 
want  even  the  slight  eIongati<m  and  tapering  which  those  of  the  adults  have,  lieiog 
broad  to  their  very  apices,  which  are  somewhat  oblique  truncated.  There  is  an  inde- 
scribable softness  and  general  moUipilose  condition  to  the  plumage,  readily  recogniz- 
able, both  by  sight  and  touch,  to  the  expert  in  such  matters. 

Bill  brownish-black,  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  dull,  dirty  flesh-color,  the 
inside  of  the  month  yellow.  Legs  and  feet  light  brown.  Forehead  grayish-white, 
this  color  extending  over  the  eyes  as  such,  but  deei)ening  on  the  crown  and  occipnt 
into  grayish-brown.  This  color  extends  over  the  nape  down  to  the  buck,  and  there 
obscures  the  general  plumbeous  hue  of  the  parts.  On  the  middle  of  the  back,  between 
the  shoulders,  this  brown  is  (piite  uniform;  on  other  parts  it  merely  forms  tins  and 
margins  fur  the  feathers,  including  the  8U{>erior  alar  and  caudal  tectrices,  and  tiie  tei- 
tials  and  scai)ulars.  The  ix)w  of  least  upper  wing-covert*  is  grayish-black,  as  in  the 
adults  in  winter.  The  tertials  have  also  whitish  tips,  in  addition  to  their  snbtenninal 
brown  ones.  Before  thr  eye  is  a  crescent  of  deep,  pure  black ;  behind  tbo  eye  a  patch 
of  pure  black  extends  over  the  auriculars  and  a  little  distance  on  the  sides  of  the  neck. 
The  under  parts  are  pure  white;  on  each  side  of  the  breat-t  there  is  a  large  spot  of 
plumbeous-brown,  which,  however,  does  not  meet  its  fellow  of  the  opposit-e  side.  The 
sides  under  the  wings  are  very  light  ])lumbeous,  much  the  same  hue  as  the  inferior  alar 
tectrices  and  axillary  feathers.  The  secondaries  are  like  those  of  the  adults  in  winter; 
th(;  primaries  like  those  of  the  full-plumaged  summer  birds,  ocly  that  their  shafUiirc 
sui)eriorly  brown,  not  white. 

DimeuHiouH  of  the  adult. — Bill  above,  i.lO;  along  commissure,  L60;  from  feathers  on 
side  of  lower  mandible,  1.08 ;  gonys,  0.60 ;  height  at  bjise,  0.25 ;  length,  9.25 ;  extent 
of  wings,  24  to  25;  wing  from  carpus,  8.25;  tail,  3.75;  depth  of  forking,  0.90;  tarsns, 
0.68;  middle  toe  and  claw,  0.90;  tibia»  bare,  0.40. 

Dimensions  of  the  you ng-of- the- year. — Bill  above,  0.95  to  1 ;  depth  at  base,  0.20;  from 
feathers  on  side  of  lower  mandible,  0.95;  gonys,  45;  tarsus,  0.60;  middle  toe  and  claw, 
0.85;  length,  7.75  to  8;  extent  of  wings,  2:^.50  to  24 ;  tail,  3;  depth  of  eniargination,  OiU. 

Anatomical  characters. — The  mouth  is  narrow,  its  sides  concave,  and  its  tip  attenu- 
ated, beyond  that  of  any  other  species.    The  palate  is  soft  and  vascalar  to  within  half 


deep. 

ridges  are  short  and  sinuate>,  extending  no  further  back  than  the  median.  The  poete- 
rior  vaulted  space  small  but  well  arched,  the  nasal  slit  extending  far  into  it.  Po6te^io^ 
fringe  oX  obliciue  papillae  well  developed.  Tongue  exceedingly  acute,  narrow  laujji- 
tudinally  grooved  along  the  dorsum,  anteriorly  corneous,  its  apex  bifid  its  posterior 
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extremity  emarginate,  slightly  papillate ;  Dine-tenths  loDg.  Rima  glottidis  one-fourth 
of  au  inch  lon^;  sparsely  papillate. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  exceedingly  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  Sterna, 
CEsopbaguB,  proventricnlns,  and  ^igerium  in  a  straight  line,  all  of  ordinary  charncters, 
the  former  3^  to  4  inches  long.  Proveutricular  belt  0.3  to  0.4  wide,  forming  a  complete 
zone,  as  usual.  Duodenal  fold  1.40  long.  Hepatic  and  cystic  ducts  short,  opening 
into  intestine  at  the  ordinary  place.  Lobes  of  liver  of  nearly  equal  size;  their  anterior 
surface  convex,  their  posterior  slightly  concave ;  their  apices  divaricating,  as  usual,  to 
receive  the  heart  between  them,  their  inferior  extremities  in  apposition.  They  are 
connected  by  glandular  substance.  The  chief  fold  after  the  duodenal  is  a  short  dis- 
tance 'ibove  the  coeca,  and  lies  apposed  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  gizzard ;  after 
which  the  intestine  proceeds  in  a  slightly  convoluted  course  to  the  cocca.  These  are 
the  shortest  throoi;hout  the  subfamily  meo-suriug  hardly  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Rectum  moderately  long  (for  this  subfamily),  measuring  six-tenths.  Cloaca  large  and 
globular ;  three-fourths  long.  Its  posterior  division  small,  but  well  marked.  Oritices 
of  ureters  and  vasa  deferentia  in  the  usual  place.  The  kidneys,  as  in  Stenta,  are 
divided  into  five  or  six  lobes  by  the  segmentation  of  the  middle  portions.  The  whule 
renal  mass  measures  about  an  inch  in  length  by  six-tenths  in  breadth.  The  traeiiea 
is  about  2^  inches  long,  of  the  usual  number  of  rings.  It  is  flattened  superiorly ; 
below  it  becomes  perfectly  cylindi'ical  and  narrower.  The  lower  larynx  is  exceedingly 
small,  measuring  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  across  its  widest  part.  Its  sides  are  con- 
cave, its  apices  acute  and  projecting.  Bronchial  apertures  extremely  narrow,  of  an 
oval,  inclining  to  a  crescentic,  8hax)e.  The  sterno-tracheales  join  the  trachea  only 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  above  the  larynx.  Bronchi  of  ordinary  length,  of  about  twenty- 
two  half  rings. 

Synonymy. — The  first  tenable  binomial  name  of  this  species  appears  to  be  Jariformis, 
Linn.,  1758,  in  adopting  which  I  hope  not  to  be  acccused  of  arbitrary  innovation.  No 
valid  reiison  ap^iears  why  Linna?iis  should  not  be  adopted  at  this  date,  rather  than  at 
1766,  and  in  spite  of  custom  to  the  contrary,  this  view  is  <;onstantly  gaining  ground. 
I  myself  am  entirely  in  favor  of  it.  The  changes  it  requires  are  not  many,  and  they 
are  in  some  cases  desirable  ones,  as,  for  instance,  when  we  are  furnished  with  Chcplura 
pelagica  (1758)  instead  of  the  unmeaning  C.  pelasgia  of  1766.  This  bird  is  also  the 
S.fissipest  Linn. ;  a  name  not  commonly  adopted  until  after  Mr.  Gray's  rectificatien  of 
the  synonymy,  the  terra  nigra  (ex  Briss.)  having  been  generally  employed.  But  nigra j 
Linn.,  clearly  belongs  to  leucoptcra,  Meisner.  Other  old  names  of  this  species  are  na*na^ 
obsairaj  and  surinamenHa,  all  based  upon  immature  couditious  of  plumage.  Latham 
put  naria  down  as  S,  boysii  var.  B.  Wilson  renamed  the  species  plnmhea,  doubtless  iu 
simple  ignorance  of  the  prior  designations. 

I  mnst  continue  to  disagree  with  several  ornithological  friends,  for  whose  opinions 
I  have  great  respect,  in  holding  the  American  bird  to  be  specifically  identical.  Nevei- 
theleiis,  iu  deference  to  their  views,  I  have  collated  the  synonymy  in  two  sets. 

In  my  review  of  the  Stcrnimey  I  state  that  "  the  birds  of  the  two  continents  were  first 
formally  separated  by  Bonaparte  in  his  Comparative  List  of  1838."  This  is  a  slip  of 
the  pen.  Both  are  there  given  as  Hydrochelidon  nigrum  ;  he  makes  the  distinction  iu 
1856  (Tabl.  Lougip.  C.  R.),  giving  the  American  as  Hydrochelidon  aurinamcndia. 

Lieutenant  Warren^8  Expedition. — 9023,  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte. 
Later  Expeditions. — 54322,  Wyoming. 

The  Black  Tern  luipjrates  both  coastwise  and  over  the  water-courses 
of  the  interior.  On  the  coast  of  ]5?orth  Carolina  I  saw  none,  in  spring, 
until  the  second  week  in  May,  when  they  became  very  abundant  for  a 
few  days  and  then  disappeared  on  their  way  north.  These  spring  birds 
were  always,  so  far  as  I  ascertained,  in  full  plumage.  The  Terns  revivsit 
the  same  region  very  early,  in  advance  of  most  of  the  migrants,  in  the 
fore  part  of  August,  and  proceed  much  more  leisurely  than  in  spring. 
For  about  two  months  they  were  constantly  to  be  seen  hovering  over 
the  marshes  in  airy  troops,  fluttering  hither  and  thither  like  so  many 
Swallows  or  Night-hawks,  busily  foraging  for  insects.  These  fall 
arrivals  were  chiefly  young  birds  5  and  of  the  old  ones,  none  were  seen 
still  wearing  the  breeding  dress,  which,  therefore,  must  be  early  laid 
aside.  These  Terns,  like  the  other  smaller  species,  but  just  the  reverse 
of  the  large  kinds,  are  perfectly  familiar,  or  rather  lieedless,  at  all  time^. 
In  the  spring,  at  their  breeding  resorts,  they  dash  close  down  to  an 
intruder,  repeating  with  angry  vehemence  their  shrill  crik,  crUc,  crUc ; 
in  the  fall,  when  nearly  silent,  they  are  equally  regardless  of  approach, 
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often  fluttering  within  a  few  feet  of  one's  Lead,  and  tlien  sailing  oflf 
again,  in  the  manner  of  Swallows.  The  flight  is  buoyant  in  the  extreme, 
and  wayward,  desultory,  uncertain ;  perhaps  no  bird  of  this  country  has 
so  gi^eat  an  expanse  of  wing  for  its  weight,  and  certainly  none  fly  moi^e 
lightly.  In  hovering  along  on  the  lookout  for  insects,  they  hold  the  bill 
pointing  straight  downward,  like  others  of  the  family.  In  the  spring 
I  have  observed  them  plunging,  like  other  Terns,  into  the  water  for  food, 
probably  small  fry,  but  in  the  fall  they  seem  to  feed  chiefly  on  v^iuged 
insects,  which  they  capture  like  Night-hawks,  as  noted  above. 

The  Black  Tern  I  have  found  breeding  in  various  parts  of  the  West 
On  the  10th  of  June,  1864,  I  passed  a  large  colony  which  had  settled  on 
a  marshy  tiact  along  the  Arkansas  River,  near  Fort  Lyons.  The  birds 
were  all  in  full  plumage,  and  doubtless  had  eggs  at  the  time,  although, 
from  the  untoward  circumstances  of  observation — hurried  traveling  by 
stage — I  could  not  examine  the  nesting  places  as  I  wished.  In  June 
again,  1873, 1  found  a  colony  breeding  in  a  J^rairie  slough  along  the  Red 
River;  shot  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  number,  and  secured  many 
eggs.  The  birds  were  breeding  in  company  with  a  great  number  of 
Yellow-headed  Blackbirds,  some  Red-wings,  and  Short-billed  Marsh 
Wrens.  The  eggs,  in  every  instance,  were  placed  on  masses  of  floating 
debris  of  last  year's  reeds,  where  the  water  was  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
in  the  midst  of  the  slough.  They  had  to  be  closely  looked  after,  for 
they  were  laid  directly  on  the  moist  matting,  without  any  nest  in  any 
instance,  and  readily  eluded  observation,  from  their  similarity  in  color 
to  the  bed  of  reeds  they  rested  on.  They  were  two,  oftener  three,  in 
number,  and  resembled  those  of  some  Sandpipers  in  size,  shape,  and 
coloration.  The  shape  is  pointedly  pyriform,  yet  with  considerable 
bulge  at  the  sides;  the  dimensions,  1.35  by  0.95,  with  the  usual  varia- 
tion either  way.  The  ground  color  is  brownish-olive,  rather  light  and 
clear,  this  thickly  marked  with  spots  and  blotches  of  every  size,  from 
mere  points  up  to  masses,  but  for  the  most  part  large  and  bold,  with  a 
tendency  to  aggregate  at  the  but,  or,  at  least,  around  the  larger  half  of 
the  egg,  No  part  of  the  surface,  however,  is  unspotted.  The  coloi-ation 
is  a  ricli,  warm  brown,  of  every  shade,  from  light  brow  n  to  blackish- 
brown,  according  to  the  quantity  of  pigment.  With  these  nuu^kings  are 
associated  a  few  neutral  tints  or  stone-gray  spots,  in  the  shell. 

HYDROCHELIDON  NIGRA,  (Linn.)  Gray. 
White-winged  Black  Tern. 

Stnna  airicnpiUa^  Briss.,  Orn.  vi,  1760,  214. 

Sterna  nigra,  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  56,  No.  159 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 227.--GM.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1783, 

608.— Lath.,   Ind.  Ofd.  ii,  1790,  810  (quotes  S.  atricapillaj  Bkiss.,  vi,  214). 

(Not  of  Briss.,  uor  of  many  authors.) 
Hydrochi'Mon  mqra.  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 660 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 243 :  Hand-list,  iii, 

1871,  121,  No.  11070.— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1866,  82. 
Sterna  lei'vopttraj  Mkisnkr,  Vog.  Schweiz.  1815, 264.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1820,  747.— NaCM., 

V.  D.  X,  1840,  215,  pi.  257.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  98.— Sohl.,  Rev. 

Crit.  1844,  131.— McCoy,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  18^15,  271.— Couks,  Check-list,  1?74, 

No.  575  hiti  (first  introduced  into  Fauna  N.  Am. ;  spec,  in  Mas.  Smiths,  lust, 

from  Wisconsin,  T.  Kumlein,  through  Dr.  Breicer). 
Steina  (Ht/drochelidan)  IcHcoptcray  Schrenck,  Reise,  511.— Radde,  Reisen,  ii,  1863,  389. 
HydrochvMon  lencoptera,  BoiE,  Isis,  18*^2,  563.— Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Tbierw.  1829, 109.- 

Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  796. 
Viralra  Icacoptira,  Leach,  Steph.  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  170. 
Sterna  fissipvHj  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  1811,  338.    (Adult.    Not  of  antbont;  qDotationsof 

truejfi#w/pe^,  but  description  unmistakably  of  this  species.) 
Sterna  naria,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  337.    (Young.  *  Not  of  authors ;  identified  on  same 

grounds  as  the  preceding.) 
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DiAG.  H,  nigrOf  pallio  schistaceo-nigrOf  caudd  crUaoque  alhis^  auHbracbiis  alMcantihuSy  alis 
plumbeiSf  reniigibus  argmtato-fuscis  rhachidibus  albiSf  roatro  rubebcenie-nigrOy  jpedibuif 
rubris. 

Sab. — Europe,  Slc^    AccideDtal  iu  North  America  (one  iniatiiDce  known). 

Adulty  summer  plumage. — (No.  66213,  Miis.  Smiths.  Inst.' 9 »  Lake  Koskonong,  Wiscon- 
sin, July  r>,  1873,  T.  Eumlein.)  Bill  black,  >vith  a  reddish  tin^e ;  feet  red  ;  claws  bhiek. 
Head  aud  neck  all  around  and  whole  under  parts  to  the  crissum  pure  black,  shading 
on  the  back  and  acapulirs  into  dark  slaty-plumbeous.  Wings  dark  silvery-plumbeous, 
fading  into  whit^  along  the  fore-arm  border;  the  quills  silvered  dusky,  with  white 
shafts  and  a  dull  white  area  on  the  greater  i>nrt  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries. 
Lining  of  wings  sooty -blackish,  varied  with  dull  white  along  the  border.  Tail,  with 
its  coverts,  both  above  aud  below,  white,  abruptly  contrasting  with  the  bl.ick  of  the 
belly  and  the  dark  slate  of  the  rump.  The  tail  feathers  shaded  with  pearly-gray  to- 
Tvard  the  ends. 

Length  (of  skin),  8;  wing,  7.50;  tail,  2.75;  the  emargination  under  0.50;  bill  along 
culmen,  0.90;  along  gape,  1.20;  height  at  base,  1.20;  tarsus,  0.75;  middle  toe  and 
claw,  0.87. 

The  series  of  specimens  before  me  does  not  fully  illustrate  the  changes  of  plumage 
of  this  species.  It  shows,  however,  that  the  various  plumages  are  closely  coincident 
with  those  of  H.  lariformiSf  already  detailed.  Immature  birds,  plumbeous  above  and 
mostly  white  beneath,  may  be  recognized  from  the  same  stage  of  H.  lariformia  by  the 
hoary-white  fore-arm  border  of  the  wing,  and  contrast  of  white  upper  tail-coverts  with 
the  plumbeous  of  the  back. 

As  stated  in  the  Checklist,  p.  137,  a  specimen  of  White-winged  Tern 
was  taken  in  Wisconsin,  July  5,  1873,  by  Mr.  Thure  Kuinleiu,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Smithsonian  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer.  The  individual  is  a 
female,  in  perfect  breeding  dress,  and  w^as  said  to  have  contained  weli- 
forined  eggs  in  the  ovary,  leading  to  the  belief  that  it  would  have 
bred  in  the  vicinity  before  long.  This,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  and 
only  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in  this  country.  I  have 
carefully  compared  the  specimen  with  European  ones,  finding  it  identi- 
cal in  every  particular. 

Section  Megaloptere^. 

I  have  already  presented  the  character  of  the  ** Noddy"  group  of  Terns,  as  drawn 
from  the  leading  genus,  Anoua.  Beside  this  principal  lorm,  with  its  several  species, 
there  are  two  others,  namely,  JV'cPfita*  and  Procelsternai,  The  last  named  is  cinereous, 
and  very  near  Anous ;  the  former  is  unique,  in  possession  of  long,  white,  curly  plumes 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  Gygist  is  a  peculiar  intermediate  genus,  pure  white,  with  a 
singularly  shaped  bill.     Anous  alone  occurs  iu  this  country. 

6cnn8  ANOUS,  Leach. 

<[  Sterna  J  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758,  ncc  1735. 

<  GaHa,  IlitLss.,  Orn.  vi,  1760,  199,  wee  MOhk.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  373  (siolida). 

*'  XodinuH,  Rak.,  1815  ?"     (Gray). 

=  Noddi,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  521  {stoMa). 

=.  Anous,  Leach,  Steph.  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  139  {stolida). 

=  MeifalopUrus,  Boii:,  Isis,  1H26,  980  (stoHda). 

=  JStdlida,  LE8.S.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  620  (stolida). 

=z  Aganaphroii,  Gloger,  1842.     (Gray.) 

Gbn.  Chau.  Bill  much  longer  than  the  tarsus,  rather  exceeding  the  middle  toe  and 
claw,  about  e(iualing  the  head,  moderately  robust,  depressed,  aud  as  broad  as  high  at 

*N^xiA,  Boie,  Isis,  184^,  189  (=Laro8tema,  Blyth,  Cat.  Asiat.  Soc.  1849,  293= /wca, 
Jari>.,  Contr.  Orn.  1850,  'SZS. 

N-EXIA  INCA. — Sttrna  iika,  Less.,  Voy.  Coquille,  182(5,  731,  pi.  47;  Anous  tnca,  Gray, 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1819,  (Hil ;  Larosterna  incn,  Blyth,  I.  c. ;  Inca  mystacaUsy  Jard.,  L  c 

Hab. — South  America  (Peru  and  Chili). 

t  PRf>CEr^TERNA,  Lafr.y  Rev.  Zool.  1841,  242.  The  several  nominal  species  of  this 
section  may  be  reduced  to  two  at  most ;  I  have  recognized  but  one.  South  Seas  and 
Australia. 

X  Gyois,  Waghy  1832;  type  alba.    The  single  species  inhabits  the  South  Seas. 
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tbe  base ;  elsewhere  deprcssedf  tapering  to  an  acuminate  and  somewhat  decnrved  tip. 
Fore  end  of  nostrils  nearly  half-way  to  end  of  bill,  tbe  fossa)  long  and  deep.  No  frontal 
antia; ;  outline  of  feathers  on  base  of  bill  convex  (reverse  of  SUrna).  Wings  but  mod- 
erately long  for  this  subfamily,  the  second  primary  but  little  shorter  tllan  the  first. 
Tail  very  long,  broad,  fan-shaped,  double-rounded,  i.e.,  graduated  laterally,  yet  with 
central  feathei-s  shorter  than  the  next.  Tarsi  ver^'  short,  robust,  less  than  the  middle 
toe  without  its  claw.  Lateral  toes,  especially  the  inner,  unusually  lengthened ;  hallux 
well  developed.  Webs  broad  and  full,  not  incised.  Claws  short,  stout,  little  curved, 
but  very  acute.  Podotheca  nearly  smooth,  from  tendency  to  fusion  of  the  plates,  there 
being  but  a  single  deiined  row  of  scutella  in  front,  with  delicate  reticulations  else- 
where ;  the  soles  of  the  webs  are  perfectly  smooth.  Edges  of  middle  claw  dilated  and 
somewhat  pectinate.    Plumage  dark  or  nearly  unicolor. 

In  addition  to  these  external  characters  may  be  noted  :  Eyes  small,  the  anterior  can- 
thus  just  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Lobes  of  liver  very  unequal.  Proventricular 
zone  narrow,  with  small  follicles.  Caica  remarkably  long  for  this  subfamily.  Doo- 
denal  fold  very  short.  Hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts  opening  close  by  each  other. 
Bronchial  half-rings  weak  and  imperfect,  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  being  almost  mem- 
branous.    Lobulation  of  the  kidneys  more  as  in  Larus  than  in  Sterna. 

The  generic  synonyms  above  given  all  apply  to  atolida  and  its  immediate  allies,  of 
which  there  are  several.  Only  one  occurs  in  North  America ;  a  second^  A,  tennirottritj* 
is  found  in  Middle  America. 

ANGUS  STOLIDUS,  (Linn.)  Gray. 

Noddy  Tern. 

Sterna  stoUda^  LiXN'.,  i,  1766,  227  (Amoen.  Acad.  240 ;  Hirundo  marina  major^  capitc  aJbOj 
Sloane,  Jam.  i,  31,  pi.  6,  f.  2 ;  Cat.,  Car.  i,  80;  Larita  yavia  futfca,  Briss.,  vi, 
199,  pi.  18,  f.  2 ;  Passer  stnltuSy  Kay,  154).— Gm..  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17fc8,  605.— Lath., 
Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  805.— Less.,  Vov.  Coq.  i,  1826,  244  (Chili).— Bp.,  Svn.  1828, 
356.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  285.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,516;  v,  1839,042; 
pi.  275  ;  Syn.  1839,  322;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  153,  pl,440.— Jenyns,  Man.  I8:i5,270 
(Ireland).— SciiL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  131  (Europe).- Thomps.,  Trans.  Linn.  Soe. 
1835  ;  Nat.  Hist.  Ireland,  iii,  308  (Ireland).— Knox,  Zool.  1866,306  (Ireland).- 
Harting,  Br.  B.  1872,  170  (Ireland).— Maxim.,  Beitr.  iv,  874. — Burm.,  Syst 
Uebcrs.  iii,  543. 

Mvgalopterus  stoMuSy  Bp.,  List,  1838, 61.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,98. — Macgii., 
Man.  ii,  1842,  236. 

Anous  stolidusy  Gray,  List  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1841,  100  ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  661 ;  List  Brit 
B.  1863,  244  (Ireland).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  234  (Cuba).— Lawk.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
865.— SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  233  (Central  America).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soe.  vii,  134 
(Bahamas).— Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  22  (quotes  Yarr.,  iii,  417). — Cocks.  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1862,  557.— CouKS,  Ibis,  1864,  393  (Honduras).— Law R.,  Ano.Ljc 
N.  Y.  viii,  1864,  106  (Sombrero).— Gundl.,  Rep.  F.  N.  i,  393  (Cuba).-^SDND., 
Ofv.  K.  A.  V.  Forh.  (St.  Bartholomew);  P.  Z.  8.  1871.  125  (Galapagos).— ScL 
&  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1871,  556  (Middle  America,  south  to  Brazil  ftnd  Chili).- 
(?)  Hutton,  B.  N.  Zeal.  1871,  43  — Coues,  Key,  1872,  323. 

Jnous  uigei\  Stepii.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  14(».— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  55. 

Gavia  Ivucoceps,  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  373  (type  P.  E.  997). 

(f)  A  nous  f  rater,  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  558  (Pacific).    (Var.  t) 

(0  Sterna  pUeata,  ScoP.,  Soun.  Voy.  125,  i>l.  85. 

(?)  Stenui philippina.  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  805  (= j)iteate,  ScoP.). 

"  Anous  roHHseaui,  Hartl.," /We  Gray  &  Blas. 

*'  Anous  unicolor,  Erm.,  J uv.j"  fide  Gray  &  Bi^s. 

*'  Stci'na  tvnuirostris,  Blytu,"  fide  Blas.    (Not  of  Temm.) 

Dlvg.    a.  fuliginosus  nnioolor^  alls  cauddque  nigrescent ihuSf  fronti  et  vcrtice  albiSf  ptdibui 
rubvscente-fuscis,  rostra  nigro.    Long,  16.00  j>o//.;  ala  10.00-1U.50;  rostr,  1.75;  tarsAM 

Uah. — South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  of  North  America.  Bahamas.  Cnba.  Middle 
America  generally,  both  sides.  South  to  Brazil  and  Chili.  Various  warm  seas.  An*- 
tralia  (Gould) ;  New  Zealand  (Hutton),    Accidental  in  Europe. 

*  Anous  texuirostris  ( Temm,).  4 

Sterna  tenuiroHtris,  Temm.,  P.  C.  202. 

Anous  tenuiroHtris,  CouES,    Ibis,   1864,   393  (Honduras).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1806,  200  (the 
same).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  56t)  (the  same). 

This  is  readily  distinguished  from  A,  stoUdus  by  its  blackish  instead  of  fnIigiDu<» 
plumage,  slender  bill,  and  other  ch'jracters.  The  discrimination,  however,  of  the  sev- 
eral current  blackish  species  is  dithcult.  Gray  places  tenuiroatrU,  Temm.,  as  a  syDonyoi 
of  sctftXj  Leach,  and  gives  the  habitat  as  Afrcia. 
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Adah  J  breeding  plumage,— Both  niaodibles  marked  with  more  or  lees  distinct  loDsi* 
tndinal  strite;  thoir  tomia  iuflected.  Nasal  sulcus  deep  and  long,  formed  by  tne 
rounded  culmen  and  a  prominent  ridge,  wbiob  runs  along  the  upper  mandible  from  its 
base  to  beyond  the  nostrils,  where  it  is  gradually  lost.  Just  above  the  base  there  is  a 
small  but  distinct  fossa,  separated  by  au  oblique  ridge  from  the  large  nasal  sulcus. 
Culmen  about  straight  for  half  its  length,  regularly  decurved  toward  the  tip,  basally 
broad  and  flat.  Commissure  slightly  declinato-couvex.  Outline  both  of  rami  and 
pnnys  concave,  the  former  most  so ;  eminentia  symphysis  illy  defined  and  not  acute. 
Primaries  unicolor,  very  broad  almost  to  their  tips,  which  are  rouuded  ;  first  primary 
scarcely  surpassing  the  second.  Tail  very  long  and  much  graduated ;  but  there  is 
also  a  slight  emargination,  the  two  central  nctrices  being  a  little  shorter  than 
the  next  pair.  Bill  and  claws  black.  Mouth  black  to  a  little  beyond  the  angle  of  the 
jaws,  the  fauces  yellowish.  Tarsi  and  toes  dark  reddish-brown,  nearly  black  in  the 
dried  skin.  Occiput  bluish-plumbeous,  becoming  pure  white  on  the  front.  Sides  of 
the  head  and  neck  all  round  with  a  decided  wash-  of  bluish-plumbeous.  The  whole 
body  is  a  deep  fuliginous-brown,  growing  almost  black  on  the  reraiges  and  rectrices, 
with  a  very  dark  spot  anterior  to  and  just  above  the  eye. 

/>>iwew»iow«.-— Length,  16  inches;  extent  of  wings,  31 ;  wing  from  flexure,  10  to  10.50; 
tail,  about  6 ;  bill  along  culmen,  1.75  ;  height  or  width  at  base,  0.'.^ ;  tarsus,  1 ;  middle 
toe  and  claw,  1.45;  outer  ditto,  but  slightly  shorter;  inner  ditto,  1.20;  hallux,  0.40; 
breadth  of  webs,  0.90 ;  diameter  of  eye,  0.30. 

Anatomical  charadcrs. — Mouth  long  and  narrow,  its  lateral  outlines  slightly  concave. 
Palate  nearly  flat  behind  ;  longitudinally  arched  before ;  soft  and  vascular  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  tip.  A  prominent  central  ridge,  besot  with  obtuse  papillie,  bifurcated  poste- 
riorly for  0.6,  to  give  passage  to  the  posterior  nares.  The  narrow  well-marked  lateral 
ridges  commencing  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  bill,  extending  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  median  ridge,  smooth  anteriorly,  thickly  papillate  posteriorly.  Ou 
each  side,  just  within  the  tomia,  is  a  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 
The  palate  is  black  nearly  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  the  fauces  yellowish. 
Posterior  nares  0.9  long,  anteriorly  smooth,  terminally  papillate.  Rima  glottidis  0.25. 
The  oblique  converging  rows  of  papilla)  on  the  vaulted  space  at  the  back  of  the  palate 
are  but  slightly  developed.  Tongue  1.90  long,  verj'  acute,  corneous  for  more  than  two- 
tbirds  its  length ;  its  posterior  extremity  emarginate,  papillate.  (Esophagus  very  long, 
measuring,  with  the  proventriculus,  6  inches;  as  usual,  very  muscular  and  distensible. 
Proventriculus  a  straight  continuation  of  the  canal ;  its  zone  of  gastric  follicles  very 
narrow,  the  glands  exceedingly  small.  This  portion  of  the  tube  does  not  present  the 
marked  differences  from  the  oesophagus  as  regards  its  lining  membrane  that  is  ordi- 
narily found.  Gizzard  situate  very  mr  back  in  the  abdomen,  deflected  at  a  consider- 
able angle  toward  the  right;  its  middle  about  oppo8h:e  the  ramus  of  the  pubis.  The 
oesophagus  is  not  of  equal  calibre  throughout,  but  dilates  a  good  deal  toward  the  pro- 
ventriculus, where  the  muscular  parietes  are  thicker,  and  the  longitudinal  rugo)  of 
mucous  membrane  more  numerous  than  elsewhere.  The  intestine  measures  14  inches 
in  total  length,  from  pylorus  to  anus.  The  duodenal  fold  is  exceedingly  short,  being 
less  than  one  inch.  It  curves  round  to  the  left  beneath  the  gigerium.  Lying  below 
the  duodenal  fold,  and  in  contact  with  it,  is  the  last  intestinal  fold,  which  has  its  apex 
about  three  inches  from  the  origin  of  the  cosca.  The  coeca  are  elongated,  being  longer 
than  in  any  other  representative  of  the  subfamily.  They  measure  1.40  inches.  They 
are  club-shaped,  growing  broader  toward  their  extremities,  after  a  small  uniform 
diameter  for  half  their  length.  Rectum  exceedingly  short,  barely  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  Cloaca,  as  usual,  very  capacious,  globular,  0.75  long.  The  urinary  and  spermatic 
ducts  open  upon  well-marked  elevated  papilhe,  side  by  side,  and  close  to  the  posterior 
median  line.  Posterior  division  of  the  cloaca  well  marked  by  elevated  folds  of  mucous 
membrane.  The  pancreas  is  very  short,  scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  duodenal  fold.  The  lobes  of  the  liver  are  of  very  unequal  dimensions,  the 
left  being  so  small  as  to  appear  but  a  mere  appendage  to  the  right.  The  former  meas- 
ures one  and  a  half  in  length  by  one  in  breadth  ;  is  thick,  with  a  rounded  smooth  sur- 
face. The  hitter  is  scarcely  three-quarters  long  by  one-half  broad.  It  is  of  much  the 
seme  shape  as  the  right,  to  which  it  is  closely  connected  by  a  short  band  of  glandular 
substance.  The  pancreatic  and  hepatic  dnct«  pierce  the  intestine  in  close  proximity, 
about  two  inches  below  the  pylorus.  The  kidneys  are  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long 
by  three-quarters  broad.  They  are  much  less  lobulated  than  in  Sterna^  and  are  more 
like  those  of  Lams.  Their  upper  lobes  arc  smaller  than  their  lower,  having  very  con- 
vex borders.  The  lower  are  subquadrangular  in  shape ;  the  central  ones  only  partially 
divided  into  several  small  irregular  masses.  Heart  elongated,  tapering,  acute ;  its 
width  across  the  base  of  the  ventricles  seven-tenths.  The  trachea  is  short,  being  little 
more  than  three  inches  ;  its  rings  about  one  hundred;  flattened  above,  becoming  more 
cylindrical  as  it  ])roceeds  downward.  Bronchi  very  short  and  quite  wide.  They  are 
very  feeble  at  their  commencement,  being  almost  entirely  membranous,  the  half-rings 
biirdly  distiuct  enough  to  be  couuted.    These  number  about  twenty-four.    Muscles  as 
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in  the  Sternincc  generally;  the  sterno-tracheales  join  the  trachea  only  threc-tentha 
above  the  lower  larynx. 

Considerahle  doubt  has  been  expresbed  whether  the  Noddies  of  the  HtolidtiH  pattern 
(exfludiu|ij  those  of  the  blackish  tenuir^.stri8  type)  are  all  identical.  Mr.  Caj^sin.  in 
lb^5H,  reninrkM  iijmn  certain  observable  dipcrepancies;  and  later  I  pro jMW»ed  the  term 
fratti'  for  the  Pacific  bird,  upon  exauiina<iou  of  the  matter  in  company  with  Mr.  Cas-vln 
and  I*r()f.  Haird,  who  both  aj^reed  that  there  were  recognizable  ]>eculiarities.  The 
Pacilic;  material  in  the  Smithsonian  shows  a  deeper,  though  not  longer,  and  coujscfineutl.v 
ditlerriitl\-slia])ed  bill;  a  diflereut  proportion  of  tarsus  to  toes;  a  much  longer  t:Ml, 
with  greater  enmrgination  and  somewhat  difl'erent  coloration.  While  I  woum  by  no 
means  now  insist  upon,  or  even  concede  specific  validity  in  this  case,  I  htill  think  there 
may  he  a  varietal  diftereuce.  The  cjise  may  be  summed  as  follows,  although  there  is 
little  or  no  ])robability  that  the  name  f rater  is  not  anticipated. 

Var.  sToui>rs:  AVing,  10  to  lO.HO ;  tail  about  G,  the  emargi  nation  slight:  bill,  0.3^ 
deep  at  base  ;  tarsus,  1 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.45.  Occiput  bluish-plumbeous,  pnrely 
whitening  on  forehead.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  washed  with  bluish-plumbeous.  Feet 
drying  bhiek. 

.  Var.  fi;atkr:  Wing,  11  to  11.25;  tail  7,  the  eroargiuation  0.50;  bill,  0.43  deep  at 
base  ;  tarsus  1  (as  in  8toUdus)f  but  middle  toe  and  claw  l.CO.  Occiput  brownish-auh, 
becoming  nshy-white  on  the  forehead.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  like  rest  of  body.  Feet 
drying  reddish-brown. 

Subfamily  Ehynchopin^:  Sl'immers. 

DiA(;.   LaiHdw  hypogvaihwj  rostra  ailiratOj  mandihuM  maxiUd  lofigiore. 

Body  slencler  and  elongate.  Neck  of  moderate  length.  Head  large ;  the  forehead 
high  and  broad.  Upper  mandible  shorter  than  the  under,  its  cntting  edges  rapidly 
converging  to  the  nostrils,  thence  parallel  and  closely  soldered  to  the  tiji.  Mandibnlar 
rami  at  lirst  widely  separated  and  nearly  parallel,  then  rapidly  converging  to  the  sym- 
physis, the  union  theu  complete  both  of  tomial  and  gonydeal  margins.  Nostri*s  basal, 
inferior,  their  near  end  behind  the  projection  of  the  feathers  on  the  culnien.  Interra- 
mal  sj»ace  fully  feathered.  Tibia*  anteriorly  scutellate.  Remiges,  10  ;  rectrices,  12;  and 
other  general  characters  of  Sternince. 

Ui>per  mandible  very  freely  movable,  owing  to  the  mobility  of  the  fron to-maxillary 
suture.  Mouth  short,  broad,  of  n)oderate  gape.  Palate  jBat ;  internal  nares  long. 
Tongue  short,  broad,  fixed.  Digestive  and  respiratory  organs,  in  all  essential  respects, 
similar  to  those  of  Sicrnino'. 

The  Skinmiers  are  so  much  the  Terns  in  general  charact^^r,  that  no  detailed  acconnt 
is  recjuired  ;  but  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  skulls  merit  special  attention. 

Skull. — Tlie  most  important  differences  are  found  in  the  shape  of  the  cranium  ;  in  the 
fronto-maxillary  suture,  and  other  elements  which  enter  into  and  produce  the  mobility 
of  the  sujierior  mandible  ;  and  in  the  shape  and  character  of  the  mandibles  themselves 
In  the  terms  used  in  the  following  description,  reference  is  always  had  to  the  normal 
Laridinc  type,  as  compared  with  the  special  nmdidcation  of  it  under  consideration. 

The  cranium  is  exceedingly  narrow  ]>osteriorly,  at  that  portion  which  ff»rnis  the  eu- 
cephalic  cavity.  The  post-orbital  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  more  widely  st'parated  than  are 
the  ante-orbital.  The  convexity  of  the  vertex  of  the  craniam  antero-postei  i(»rly  is  very 
slight  indeed,  and  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occiput  rises  high  up  and  is* exceed- 
ingly prominent.  Its  inferior  extremities  curve  greatly  forward  and  outward,  forming 
very  protuberent  zygomatic  processes  overhanging  the  articulation  of  the  tympanic 
bone.  At  the  same  time  the  occipital  ridge  is  hardly  appreciable  as  such  :  the  dorsum 
of  the  occipital  bone  being  very  flat,  o*-  even  a  little  concave.  The  crotaphyte  de- 
pression between  the  zygomatic  and  post-orbital  processes  is  very  deep,  from  the  great 
bulk  of  the  muscles  lodged  in  it.  This  increased  volume  of  muscle  is  also  indicate  by 
the  meeting  on  the  median  line  of  the  skull  of  the  two  roughened  depressions  which 
lodge  the  temporalis,  these  depressions  being  only  separated  by  a  narrow  longitudinal 
ridge,  as  in  Puffinus  or  CohjmbuSy  instead  of  by  a  wide  space.  The  ant4?rior  division  of 
this  temporal  fossa  (distinctly  separated  from  the  posterior  by  a  well-marked  ridge)  is 
also  deep,  and  extends  further  toward  the  median  line  of  the  skull. 

From  the  narrowness  and  straightness  of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  craniam,  the 
orbits  are  notably  wide  and  shallow.  Their  posterior  processes  are  very  small  and 
slightly  developed,  being  in  fact  much  smaller  and  no  more  widely  separated  fromewh 
other  than  the  anterior  processes.  These  latter  are  remarkably  developetl,  being 
large,  broad  and  heavy,  and  projecting  backward  and  outwanl  with  very  convex  oat- 
lines.  The  supra-orbital  ridge  included  between  them  is  not  nearly  so  deeply  concave  as 
in  the  other  subfamilies,  both  on  account  of  the  closer  approximation  of  the  post-orbital 
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procecses,  and  of  the  character  of  the  depression  for  the  naaal  gland.  The  convex 
borders  of  the  fossiu  do  not  nearly'  approach  each  other  on  the  median  line,  bnt  are 
widely  separated.  The  fossie  themselves  are  narrow  and  imperfect,  not  uearlv  contain- 
ing the  whole  of  the  glands,  which  consequently  project  greatly  over  the  edge  of  the 
orbit.  The  fosso)  are  continued  each  as  a  well-marked  groove,  under  the  anteorbital 
processes,  their  ducts  passing  through  a  very  large  foramen  on  their  way  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose.  The  interortital  septum  is  complete.  The  olfactory  nerve 
runs  along  in  a  furrow  so  deep  as  to  be  almost  a  canal.  From  the  completeness  of  the 
septum,  between  the  orbits,  the  foramina  of  exit  of  the  nerves  at  the  ])osterior  part  of 
the  orbits  are  more  perfect  and  less  closely  approximated  than  in  the  other  subfamilies. 
The  conjoin  ted  bases  of  the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid,  which  form  the  inferior  border  of  the 
septum,  and  along  which  the  palatal  and  vomerine  bones  slide,  is  much  thicker  and 
stouter  than  ordinary,  and  does  not  extend  nearly  so  far  forward,  nor  has  it  an  acute 
apex  nor  deeply  concave  anterior  edge. 

The  forehead  is  exceedingly  broad,  and  slopes  down  from  the  vertex  at  an  unusually 
great  angle  of  descent.  In  its  centre  it  is  slightly  concave  laterally,  owing  to  the  de- 
velopment and  prominence  of  the  anteorbital  processes.  Anterior  to  these  it  is  perfectly 
plane,  wide,  with  parallel,  straight  sides,  dipping  down  deeply  with  a  square  truncated 
base  which  forms,  with  the  superior  mandible,  the  very  peculiar  fron to-maxillary 
suture.  This  *'  articulation  "  admits  of  a  far  greater  degree  of  motion  than  exists  in  the 
other  subfamilies,  and  greatly  exceeds  that  usually  found  among  birds,  excepting,  of 
courne,  the  r»iitaci.  The  connection  between  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  superior 
mandible  is  perfectly  straight  and  transverse;  very  wide  (being  the  whole  width  of 
the  broad  frontal  bone),  and  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  thin  and  elastic.  On  the 
superior  surface  of  the  suture  there  is  a  deep  groove  between  the  bones,  a  little  wider 
at  either  extremity  than  in  the  middle,  but  the  under  surface  is  quit«  smooth.  The 
osseo-cartilaginous  connective  substance  is  pliable  and  elastic,  so  much  so,  that  in  an 
old  and  dried  preparation  before  me,  the  original  mobility  of  the  parts  is  in  a  great 
measure  retained. 

In  the  adult  skull  before  me  there  are  no  discernible  traces  of  any  nasal  bones,  prop- 
erly speaking ;  but  the  suture  is  formed  entirely  by  the  apposed  terminations  of  the 
broad  frontal,  and  equally  broad  mesial  process  of  the  intennaxillary.  That  portion 
of  bone  usually  known  as  the  "maxillary^'  or  descending  process  of  the  nasal,  exists, 
unusually  developed,  and  in  an  unusual  position.  Below  it  is  firmly  anchyiosed  and 
completely  consolidated  with  the  mandibular  ramus,  just  anterior  to  the  malar  anchy- 
losis. From  this  base  it  extends  upward  and  backward  as  a  long,  very  slender,  com- 
pressed bone,  running  parallel  with,  but  not  touching  the  sides  of,  the  os  frontis,  to  be 
received  by  this  thin,  flat,  laterally  expanded  termination  into  a  slight  depression  in 
the  under  and  anterior  edge  of  the  ante-orbital  process.  As  it  participates  in  all  the 
movements  of  the  upper  jaw,  its  union  with  the  ante-orbital  processes  is  a  movable 
suture,  of  apparently  the  same  general  characters  as  the  frouto-maxillary  suture,  of 
which  it  is  to  be  considered  as  really  a  part. 

The  other  elements  which  assist  to  produce  the  moYementa  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  all 
by  their  shape  or  position  subservient  to  its  increased  mobility.  The  ossa  pedicellata 
are  long  and  strong,  and  especially  remarkable  for  the  increased  development  of  their 
malar  eminences,  which  carry  the  ends  of  the  zygomata  far  outward  and  downward, 
and  thus  are  enabled,  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  motion  of  the  tympanic  bones  them- 
selves, to  impress  upon  the  malar,  and  through  them  upon  the  superior  maxillary  bones, 
an  increased  amount  of  motion.  They  also  produce  a  somewhat  peculiar  shape  of  the 
articulatii  g  surface  for  the  inferior  mandible.  The  orbital  processes  of  the  tympanic 
bones  are  very  short,  small,  and  exceedingly  acute.  The  pterygoid  bones  present  no 
special  x>eculiarities  of  shape,  but,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  skull,  are  not  so  widely 
divergent  ns  in  the  other  subfamilies.  The  palatal  bones  are  remarkable  for  stout- 
ness and  width,  and  also  for  the  solidity  and  extent  of  their  anchylosis  with  the  supe- 
rior maxillaries.  The  outline  of  their  posterior  margins  is  very  oblique,  and  they 
terminate  with  quite  prominent  processes  for  the  ptery go-palatal  articulation.  Posten 
riorly  their  inferior  surfaces  have  considerable  lateral  concavity  from  the  elevation  of 
their  borders  ;  more  anteriorly  they  are  plane  and  smooth,  their  surface,  being  directly 
continuous  with  the  plane  of  the  maxillaries.  The  vomer  is  shorter  than  usual,  and 
bifurcate  to  a  less  extent.  The  malar  bones  are  perfectly  straight ;  their  axes  in  a  line 
with  the  general  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  mandibular  processes  of  the  intermax- 
jllary  ;  but  just  at  their  union  with'  the  maxillary  bones  there  is  a  considerable  angle 
formed,  from  the  increased  divergence  of  the  latter  at  that  point.  They  are  throughout 
laterally  compressed,  except  just  at  their  anterior  extremities,  where  they  become  hor- 
izontally depressed  and  flattened,  to  give  them  the  necessary  mobility  of  elasticity  in 
an  upward  and  downward  direction. 

The  intermaxillary  bone  is  entirely  peculiar  in  shape  and  general  characters.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  preponderance  in  size  of  the  mesial  over  the  mandibular  pro- 
cesses, and  for  the  unusual  extent  to  which  the  latter  are  united  with  the  former. 
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Tlie  cousolidation  is  perfect  for  fully  tTro-thirda  of  the  length  of  the  bill,  cau8iug  fbe 
uasiil  aperture  formed  by  the  divergeuce  of  these  processes  to  be  extreniely  SPiall, 
short,  and  narrow.  The  mandibular  processes  are  also  closely  approximated  to  each 
other  (only  a  narrow  groove  being  left  between  them)  for  two-thirds  their  length, 
when  they  rather  suddenly  divaricate  at  a  considerable  angle.  The  palat^il  fissure  tlins 
left  between  them  is  very  short-,  and  only  commences  about  opposite  the  termination 
of  the  palate  bones,  instead  of  much  further  forward,  as  in  the  other  subfamilies.  The 
superior  or  mesial  process  of  the  intermaxillary  is  thus  almost  wholly  concerned  in  the 
pro<Uiction  of  the  shape  of  the  upper  mandible.  It  is  large  at  the  base,  being  there  as 
brf)ad  as  the  os  frontis,  and  about  half  as  high  as  broad,  with  inflated,  very  convex  and 
bulging  sides.  Beyond  the  nostrils  it  becomes  more  compressed  and  deeper,  and  begins 
to  present  a  ridge  along  its  culmeu  in  place  of  the  groove  which  exists  at  its  base.  The 
sides  become,  as  they  advance,  more  and  more  compressed,  and  less  bulging  and  convex, 
until  they  terminate  in  a  very  acute  point.  This  bone  is  remarkable  in  being  hollow 
throughout,  from  base  to  extreme  apex,  with  very  thin  waUs,  and  consequently  very 
light.  Its  interior  is  partially  occupied  by  a  very  light,  delicate  web  of  open  cancel- 
lated structure,  most  marked  toward  the  base ;  more  anteriorly  its  complete  hoilow- 
uess  is  only  interrupted  by  delicate  trabeculie  of  bone,  which  extend  across,  from  side 
to  side,  in  every  direction.  This  peculiarity  of  structure  calls  to  mind  the  bill  of  the 
Jihamphasiida'. 

The  bony  frame-work  of  the  under  mandible,  though  not  abnormal  in  structure,  has 
yet  even  a  more  peculiar  shape  than  th'it  of  the  upper.  The  rami  of  the  inferior  max- 
illa arc  at  first  nearly  parallel,  and  are  very  thin  and  delicate.  Toward  their 
symphysis  they  become  stouter,  and  very  suddenly  converge  toward  each  other  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  convexity.  At  the  symphysis,  which  is  strong  and  firm, 
the  tomial  as  well  as  the  dorsal  edces  of  the  bone  at  once  unite :  and  the  rami,  thas 
completely  consolidated,  extend  forward  as  a  straight,  thin,  sharp  prolongation  of 
bone,  with  flat,  erect  sides,  and  perfectly  straight  eoges,  which  converge  toward  an 
acute  apex.  The  axis  of  the  symphysis  declines  downward  at  a  considerable  angle  of 
divergence  from  the  axis  of  the  rami.  The  conjoined  tomia  are  at  their  base  on  a  level 
with  the  superior  edges  of  the  rami,  but  the  dorsal  outline  is  at  its  beginning  much 
beluw  the  level  of  the  inferior  edge  of  the  rami,  in  consequence  of  a  marked  deepening 
of  the  bone  just  at  its  symphysis.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  direction  of  the  inferior 
maxilln,  the  tomial  ed^es  of  the  two  mandibles  are  not  usually  in  contact  throughont 
in  their  ordinary  positions.  Posteriorly  the  upper  outline  of  the  rami  dip8  down  with 
Q.  considerable  angle  to  the  articulating  surface.  This  latter  differs  from  the  ordinary 
type  in  its  width,  which  is  great,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  its  internal 
and  extei-nal  angular  processes,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  internal  concavity.  These 
difi'erences  correspond  to  the  diflerences  in  shape  of  the  face  of  the  tympanic  bone ; 
in  the  prominence  of  its  malar  and  pterygoid  processes,  and  the  deptli  of  the  sulcus 
between  them.  The  roughened  ridges  and  eminences  about  the  joint  for  muscular  at- 
tachment are  all  well  marked.  The  triangular  space  just  posterior  to  the  articulation, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  digastricus,  does  not  present  so  much  downward  and  fo^ 
ward  as  iu  the  other  subfamiles. 

The  single  known  genus  of  this  subfamily  is  represented  in  North  America  by  its 
type  species,  the  long  and  well-known  It,  nigra. 

Genus  EHYNCH0P8,  Linn. 

PhalacrocoraXt  MofenR.,  Gen.  Av.  1752. 

JUynchopa,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758;  1766,  228  (R.  nigra). 

Hygdiapmliaj  Buiss.,  Orn.  vi,  1860,  223. 

Jihynchopsj  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  802. 

AnisnrhamphuSf  DuM.  (Gray), 

pHalidorhamphtiH,  Kanz,  ISSKJ  (Gray), 

RhynclwpBalia^  Glogkr,  1842  {Gray), 

The  characters  of  the  single  genus  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  subfamily,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

Mo^hring's  name  unquestionably  belongs  here,  but  is  used  in  a  different  acceptation. 
liynchops  of  Linnaeus,  more  correctly  written  khynohopif  may  be  employed  instead, 
though  I  hardly  know  upon  what  grounds,  for  os  Linnteus  called  the  Cormorants  Pfle- 
canusy  FhalacrocoraXf  Moi^hr.,does  not  conflict  with  a  Linnfean  name,  and  wo  date  some 
accepted  genera  back  to  1735.  The  original  Rygchopsalia  of  Brisson  is  varionslv 
spelled  by  subse(|uent  authors.  I  quote  Anisorhumphm  and  Paalidorhamphtu  ou  Gray^s 
authority,  having  no  means  of  verifying  or  completing  the  refereuces. 
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KHYNCHOPS  NIGRA,  LiDii. 
Black  Skimmer;  Cot-water, 

jRhynchops  nigra,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  17()6,  2*28.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 611.— Lath.,  lud. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  802;  and  or  authors  geuerallv.— Burm.,  Syst.  ttbers.  iii.  454; 
Reise,  520  (La  Plata).— Le6t.,  Ois.  Trinidad,  534.— Maxim.,  Beit,  iv,  877.— 
ViAJZ.,  Orn.  Bras.  324.— Pii.  &  Landb.,  Cat.  50  (Chili).— Gindl.,  Rep.  F.  N.  i, 

,  393  (Cnba).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1865, 193  ;  186()  (Guatemala).— ScL,  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S. 

1  ItTjH,  77  (Rio  Napo) ;  1871,  566  (south  to  45^  Dflinrtn).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1867,  340 

(Chili).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  179  (Mexico).— Dkess.,  Ibis,  1866,  45  (Texas).— 
Lawr.,  B.  N.  Ara.  1858,  866.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye,  viii,  1866,  299  (New  York).— 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  39  (New  Jersey,  frequent).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
1868,  309  (f  New  England  ;  quotes  Emmons,  Cat.  B.  Mass.  1835,  6;  Linsl.,  Am. 
Jouin.Sei.xliv,  1843, 249;  Putn., Pi.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 231).— Coues  &  Prent., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  419  (Washington,  D.  C.).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 
127  (South  Carolina).— Ali EN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 368  (Florida,  in  winter).— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  46  (North  Carolina).— Coles,  Key,  lfcr72,  324. 

mynchops  Jvlra,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  229.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  611. 

ShyncJiopa  cinfrasctua  et  brtvirostriSy  Spix,  A.  B.  pis.  102,  103  {juniores). 

Ehynchopa  melatiuriiSy  BoiE.— Sw.,  An.  in  Men.  1838,  340  (Demarara). — Cab.,  Schomb. 
Guian.  iii,  761.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866, 201  (Ucayali) ;  1867, 593  (Mexiana) ; 
1867,  754  (Peru). 

Bhynchopa  borealiay  Sw.,  An.  in  Men.  1838,  340. 

DiAG.  i?.  roatro  rvhro  nigro  dimidiatOf  noiceo  cum  primariis  6  txteriaribua  nigriat  pogoniia 
intcmia  primariorum  4  interiorum  et  apicibua  alhiaj  fronte  et  gaalrceo  albia  plus  minuivc 
roaaceiaj  vaudd  albd  nigro  dimidiatdj  pedibua  rubria. 

^a5.— Warmer  parts  of  America.  South  to  45^  (Dartrtn).  Various  West  Indian 
Islands.  In  North  America,  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts  regularly  to  New  Jersey ;  casually, 
if  at  all,  to  New  England. 

Adult. — Upper  mandible  with  its  culmcn  curved  for  its  whole  length,  sinking  a  little 
at  the  base;  highest  just  beyond  the  nostrils;  gradually  curved  to  the  tip,  which  is 
more  acute  than  that  of  the  lower  mandible,  but  still  very  convex  in  profile;  the  ridge 
sharp  and  narrow  for  its  whole  length.  The  sides  of  the  upper  mandible  are,  from  the 
hase  for  half  its  length,  very  convex  and  bulging,  so  as  to  give  to  the  base  of  the  bill 
a  much  rounded  transverse  outline;  but  the  sides  gradually  become  more  and  more 
compressed,  till  they  hardly  project  at  all,  but  are  quite  perpendicular.  The  tomia  of 
the  superior  mandible,  from  the  angle  of  the  month,  at  first  converge  very  rapidly,  at 
a  quite  obtuse  angle,  and  at  the  same  time  are  so  much  inflected  that  the  sides  of  the 
mandible  just  above  them  look  almost  directly  downward  as  far  as  the  distal  extremity 
of  the  nostrils;  there  the  tomia  are  parallel,  very  closely  approximated,  with  perfectly 
perpendicular  sides,  leaving  between  them  only  a  narrow  groove  for  the  reception  of 
the  tomial  symphysis  of  the  inferior  mandible.  The  nasal  groove  is  short  and  wide, 
and  rather  shallow,  its  width  and  shallowness  being  caused  by  the  great  difference  in 
amount  of  divergence  of  the  nasal  and  mandibular  processes  of  the  intermaxillary  bone. 
The  nostrils  are  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  this  groove,  and  are  of  ordinary 
laridine  shape  and  size.  The  feathers  run  far  forward  on  the  broad  and  depressed  base 
of  the  culmen,  with  a  rather  obtuse  angle,  and  then  slope  backward  to  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  with  a  sinuate  outline,  at  first  concave,  then  convex.  The  lower  mandible 
is  compressed  for  the  whole  of  the  extent  which  is  bare  of  feathers,  except  just  at  the 
extreme  base,  where  the  rami  are  rapidly  approaching  the  median  line;  very  flexible, 
being  capable  of  being  greatly  bent  in  a  lateral  direction ;  it«  tip  with  a  very  thin, 
shar])  edge,  and  a  broadly  convex  perpendicular  profile  outline.  Its  sides  are  nearly 
erect  and  fiat,  bulging  but  slightly  at  the  base,  not  at  all  terminally ;  marked  with 
about  sixty  straight,  very  oblique  ridges  and  sulci,  running  at  an  angle  of  about 
45^  downward  and  backward;  of  a  length  equal  to  about  half  the  height  of  the 
mandible ;  most  distinct  toward  the  middle  of  the  bill,  more  obsolete  toward  either 
extremity.  The  tomial  edges,  of  which  the  symphysis  is  complete  from  a  point  about 
opposite  the  nostrils  to  the  tip,  are  slightly  convexo-declinate  for  their  whole  length ; 
the  gonys,  which  is  as  thin  and  sharp  as  the  tomium,  is  somewhat  more  decidedly  con- 
cavo-declinate.  The  outline  of  the  inferior  mandibular  rami  is  perpendicularly  very 
concave,  horizontally  sinuate,  the  submental  space  being  filled  with  feathers  to  the 
very  symphysis.  The  basal  half,  or  a  Uttle  less,  of  both  mandibles  are  carmine-red, 
the  terminal  half  black. 

The  feet  are  of  moderate  length  for  this  family.  The  tibiffi  are  naked  for  a  very 
considerable  space,  nearly  half  their  total  length.  This  bare  portion  shows  a  decided 
tendency,  most  marked  on  its  anterior  face,  to  become  transversely  scutellate,  like  the 
tarsus.    The  tarsus  is  defended  anteriorly  by  a  single  row  of  scutella,  ^^^^^sv^^ow^RsssiRk 
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obsolete  toward  the  ioiDt,  and  have  exceedingly  oblique  margins.  Laterally  and  pos- 
teriorly there  are  plates,  small,  regular,  smooth,  of  a  polyhedral  (mostly  bes.agoual) 
shape,  largest  and  flattest  on  the  sides  of  the  tarsus,  smaller  and  more  roughened 
behind  and  on  the  joint.  The  toes  superiorly  are  defended,  as  is  the  tarsus,  by  scutclla, 
the  webs  by  small  reticulated  plates ;  on  the  inferior  surfaces  of  both  the  plates  are 
nearly  obsolete.  The  middle  and  outer  toes  are  of  much  the  same  length,  the  inner 
much  shorter,  the  tip  of  its  claw  reaching  the  base  of  the  middle  claw.  The  hallux  is 
of  moderate  length  for  this  family ;  its  claw  short,  stout,  blunt,  littla  curved.  The 
anterior  claws  are  all  long,  slender,  depressed,  moderately  arched,  rather  acute,  the 
inner  edges  of  all  dilated,  that  of  the  middle  one  most  so.  The  interdigitnl  membranes 
are  of  the  ordinary  width  and  amount  of  emargination.  The  feet  in  life  are  carmine- 
red,  in  the  dried  state  dull  yellowish,  with  a  tinge  of  pink. 

The  wings  are  excessively  long  and  powerful.  The  primaries  are  broad,  their 
rhachides  stroug,  outer  five  or  six  of  a  somewhat  falcate  shape,  narrowing  rather  sud- 
denly when  near  the  tip  to  their  only  moderately  acute  and  rather  rounded  apices. 
The  secondaries  are  short,  broad  to  their  very  tips,  which  are  rounded,  with  a  very 
slight  amount  of  excision  of  the  extremities  of  their  outer  webs.  The  superior  surface 
of  the  wings  is  glossy  black,  like  the  back ;  their  inferior  aspect,  except  a  narrow  line 
along  their  metacarpal  edge,  white;  this  color  deepening  toward  the  ends  of  the  pri- 
maries, first  into  grayish,  and  then  into  blackish.  The  first  six  primaries  are  concolor, 
black,  pure  and  deep  on  their  outer  web,  lighter  and  of  a  brownish  tinge  on  their 
inner;  their  rhachides  black.  The  inner  four  primaries  are  brown ;  their  inner  webs, 
and  the  tips  of  both  webs,  white.  The  secondaries  are  white,  with  a  space  of  dark 
brown  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  their  outer  and  a  small  part  of  their  inner 
webs.  The  amount  of  brown  is  least  on  the  outer  ones ;  increases  on  each  feather  suc- 
cessively, till  the  last  four  secondaries  and  the  tertials  are  brownish-black,  except  a 
narrow  apical  margin. 

The  tail  is  of  moderate  length,  being  contained  rather  less  than  three  times  in  the 
wing.  It  is  moderately  emarginate.  The  feathers  are  rather  narrow,  the  central  pwr 
rounded  at  their  tips,  the  lateral  ones  converging  to  a  very  obtuse  point.  The  upper 
tjiil-coverts  are  short,  being  scarcely  half  the  length  of  the  tail ;  the  inferior  ones,  how- 
ever, reach  within  a  short  distance  of  the  tips  of  the  central  rectricos.  The  tail  and 
its  under  coverts  are  white,  the  inner  webs  of  all  the  rectrices  more  or  less  obscured 
with  dark  brown,  deepest  on  the  central  pair.  ^The  superior  coverts  are  black  like  the 
back,  except  the  outer  row  on  each  side,  which  are  white. 

Crown  of  the  head,  its  sides  just  below  the  eyes,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  wholo 
upper  parts,  pure  glossy  black.  The  forehead,  cheeks,  sides  of  the  head  below  the 
eye,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  whole  under  parts,  pure  white ;  tinged  in  life,  during  the 
nuptial  season,  with  rosy. 

Dimensions. — Length  (of  males),  20 ;  extent  of  wings,  49 ;  wing  from  flexure,  16  to 
16..50;  from  apex  or  longest  secondary  to  tip  of  first  primary,  6;  tail,  5.50  to  6:  deptii 
of  fork,  1  to  1.25;  upper  mandible  along  culmen,  3;  along  gape,  4;  height  opposite 
middle  of  nostrils,  0.60;  width  at  same  place,  0.45;  length  of  nasal  fossa,  0.75;  of 
nostrils,  0.40  ;  under  mandible  along  gonys,  3.75 ;  along  fused  tomia,  3.60 ;  along  gape, 
4.50;  from  feathers  on  its  side  to  tip,  4.10  ;  its  depth  at  deepest  part,  just  anterior  to 
beginning  of  symphisis,  0.60 ;  depth  ac  tip,  about  0.25 ;  length  of  longest  obliqae 
stria,  about  0.40 ;  tibio)  bare,  l.IO;  tarsus,  1.45;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.30;  outer  toe 
and  claw,  1.20;  inner  toe  and  claw,  0.95;  hallux  and  claw,  0.35. 

The  preceding  description  was  taken  from  a  large  and  very  perfect  specimen  obtained 
in  Florida.  The  dimensions  are  perhaps  somewhat  greater  than  the  average  of  exam- 
ples, but  not  more  so  than  is  frequently  found  to  be  the  case.  Individuals  vary 
greatly  in  size,  many  apparently  equally  adult  examples  beihg  much  smaller  than  the 
one  whose  dimensions  I  have  just  given.  I  believe  that  Audubon  is  quite  correct  in 
saying  that  the  females  are  smaller  than  the  males.  They  will  not  average  probably 
more  than  16  or  17  inches  in  length,  by  about  42  in  extent  of  wings,  as  he  has  sai<l> 
I  have  also  found  the  bills  to  be  much  thinner,  lighter,  and  weaEer.  In  colors  the 
sexes  hardly  difier  notably. 

Young-of'the-y ear. ^BWl  smaller  than  in  the  adult,  thinner,  weaker,  its  ridges  less 
sharply  defined,  and  the  two  mandibles  of  less  unequal  length.  General  proportions 
less  than  in  adult.  Bill  brownish-black  for  three-fourths  of  its  length,  fading  into  dull 
horn-color  just  at  its  tip,  lightening  into  more  or  less  intense  flesh  color,  or  light  red- 
dish ,  toward  the  base.  The  strisB  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  mandible  are  as  numerous  as, 
but  much  less  distinct  than,  in  the  adult.  Tail  shorter  and  less  deeply  emarginate. 
Legs  and  feet  dull  light  reddish.  Entire  upper  parts  a  rather  light  grayish-brown, 
deepest  on  the  wing-coverts  and  tertials ;  each  feather  with  a  tolerably  broad  margin 
and  tip  of  white,  broadest  and  most  conspicuous  on  the  wing-coverts  and  tertiaJs. 
Forehead,  sides  of  the  head  below  the  eyes,  the  neck  all  round,  the  edge  of  the  fore- 
arm, inferior  surfaces  of  the  wings,  and  whole  under  parts,  white.  Primaries  almost 
exactly  as  in  the  adults^  except  uiat  the  innermost  have  more  white,  and  there  is  a 
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slijsrlit  wliito  tenuinnl  margin  ns  far  as  the  fonrth  or  fifth.  Secoudnries  abont  as  in  the 
adults,  but  their  brown  portious  lighter  nud  duller.  Tail  white;  the  greater  part  of 
the  two  central  rectrices,  and  the  inner  webs  of  the  others,  with  a  tinge  of  dull  gray- 
ish-brown, deepest  on  the  middle  pair. 

I  once  saw  a  single  specimen  of  this  bird  on  the  Potx)mac  River,  near 
Washington.  Otherwise  my  personal  observations  are  confined,  up  to 
the  present  time,  to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  where  the  birds  are 
plentiful.  There  I  only  noticed  them  late  in  the  summer  and  during 
the  autumn,  though  I  presume  they  pass  by  in  the  spring;  none  breed 
there,  to  my  knowledge.  In  September  they  become  plentiful,  and  so 
continue  until  the  latter  part  of  November,  some  doubtless  remaining 
later.  In  examining  large  numbers  of  specimens  I  found  a  great  differ- 
ence in  size,  and  particularly  in  the  bill.  Some  individuals  are  fully  a 
third  heavier  than  others.  The  bill  varies  over  an  inch  in  length,  and 
especially  in  the  length  of  the  under  mandible.  Sometimes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  mandibles  is  hardly  a  third  of  an  inch,  at  others 
over  an  inch.  The  oblique  strife  on  the  under  one  are  sometimes  obso- 
lete. In  high  condition  the  bill  is  bright  red  (vermilion)  and  black; 
otherwise  orange  and  black,  or  even  mostly  dusky,  only  yellowish  at 
base.  The  young  in  the  fall  are  curiously  variegated  with  dusky  and 
whitish  above,  few  specimens  being  exactly  alike.  The  note  of  this 
species  is  instantly-distinguished  from  that  of  any  of  our  other  species 
of  this  family  by  its  deep  guttural  intonation,  more  like  the  croaking  of 
some  Herons  than  the  cries  of  the  Gulls  and  Terns,  The  bird  also 
differs  from  its  allies  in  going  in  true  flocks,  as  distinguished  from  the 
gatherings,  however  large,  in  community  of  interest,  that  occur  with 
the  Gulls  and  Terns.  The  birds  move  synchronously,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  any  of  the  others.  They  feed  chiefly  by  night,  or  at  any  rate 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  at  which  time,  in  passing  over  the  harbor, 
one  may  hear  their  hoarse  notes  on  every  band,  and  see  the  birds  gliding 
swiftly  along  just  over  the  water,  either  singly  or  in  small  flocks. 
During  the  daytime,  when  the  Gulls  and  Terns  are  busy  fishing,  the 
Skimmers  are  generally  seen  reposing  on  the  sand-bars.  They  never 
drop  on  their  prey  on  the  wing,  like  their  allies.  Their  mode  of  feeding 
is  not  exactly  made  out,  but  it  is  believed  they  skim  over  the  surface 
with  the  body  inclined  downward,  the  bill  open,  and  the  under  mandible 
in  the  water,  so  they  really  take  their  prey  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
tbe  feeding  of  whales. 


PYGOPODES: 


ORDER    L    1  VJVl  UJL'JLilJ.     DIVING    BIRDS. 

Exclndiug  the  Spheniscif  or  Pengnins,  which  may  form  a  group  of  equal  value  with 
Pygojwdesj  U\e  latter  consist  of  three  families^  reidily  distinguished,  as  follows : 

Common  characters. — Feet  palmate  or  lobate.  Legs  feathered  to  the  heel-joint,  bnried 
in  oommou  integument  nearly  to  the  same  extent,  situate  far  posterior,  restricting  ter- 
restrial locomotion,  and  necessitating  more  or  less  nearly  erect  attitude  on  land.  Hal- 
lux elevated,  free  or  joined  by  lobe  to  base  only  of  inner  toe,  small  or  altogether 
wanting.  Bill  of  indeterminate  shape,  corneous,  not  lamellate  or  serrate,  not  furnished 
with  a  gular  pouch.  Nostrils  variable^  in  shape  and  position,  naked  or  feathered. 
Wings  short,  stiff,  stout,  never  reachingVhen  folded  to  the  end  and  often  not  to  the 
base  of  the  tail.  Tail  always  short,  sometimes  rudimentary.  Palate  schizognathous. 
Carotid  sometimes  single  (in  Podiceps  and  Merguhts).  Tibia  often  with  a  long  apophy- 
sis. Sternum  variable.  Nature  altricial  or  prsBcocial;  young  ptilopa^ic.  Habit  highly 
natatorial  and  urinatorial. 

ColymhidcD. — Feet  completely  palmate,  four-toed,  the  hallux  joined  by  its  slight  11^ 
to  base  of  inner  toe.  Tarsi  reticulate,  extremely  compressed,  with  smooth  sharp  hinder 
edge.  Tibio-tarsal  joint  feathered.  Claws  stron^r,  narrow,  arched.  Bill  lengthened, 
tapering,  acute,  straight,  wholly  hard.  Tail  perfect,  of  many  feathers.  Wings  with 
stiif  inner  secondaries  much  shorter  than  the  primaries,  the  primaries  not  euiargiuAte. 
Lores  completely  feathered.  Nostrils  linear,  reached  by  the  frontal  antise,  their  upper 
edge  lobate.  Eye  large.  Back  of  adult  spotted;  young  not  striped  on  head;  oo 
crests  or  rnffs  at  any  season.  Seasonal  changes  of  plumage  slight.  Sternum  wiUi  loag, 
broad  xiphoid  prolongation  and  shorter  lateral  a.pophyses.  A  long  tibial  apophysis 
Carotids  double.  'Nature  proscociai.  Eggs  few,  variegated  in  color.  The  very  four 
species  confined  to  the  Northern  hemisphere. 

Podicipidw. — Feet  lobate  and  semipalmate,  four-toed,  the  hallux  free,  with  large  lobe. 
Tarsi  transversely  scutellate,  compressed,  the  hinder  edge  serrate,  with  a  double  row 
of  small  pointed  scales.  Tibio-tarsal  joint  naked.  Claws  broad,  flat,  obtuse.  Bill 
usually  lengthened  and  straight,  but  the  tip  sometimes  decurved.  Tail  rudimentary— 
a  mere  tuft  of  downy  feathers.  Wings  with  long,  broad  inner  secondaries  overljing 
the  primaries  when  closed ;  primaries  eleven,  several  emarginate.  Lores  with  a  naked 
strip.  Nostrils  linear,  oblong  or  ovmI,  not  lobed,  not  reaehed  by  the  frontal  feathen. 
Size  medium  and  small.  Back  of  adult  not  spotted;  young  usually  with  striped 
head;  adults  in  breeding  season  usually  with  lengthened  colored  crests  or  rufis  or 
bristly  feathers.  Seasonal  changes  of  plumage  great.  Sternum  "Short  in  middle  Hue, 
with  long  lateral  apophyses.  A  long  tibial  apophysis.  Carotids  usually  (always f) 
single.  Nature  prsecocial.  Eggs  numerous,  plainly  oolored.  The  numerous  species 
cosmopolitan. 

Alcidce. — Feet  palmate,  three-toed  (hallux  wanting).  Tarsi  reticulate  or  partly  acn- 
tellate.  Tibio-tarsal  joint  naked.  Claws  t)rdinary.  Bill  of  wholly  indeterminate  shape, 
often  much  as  in  Cohjmxbidce  or  Podkipidoc ;  often  curiously  shaped,  with  varions 
ridges,  furrows,  or  horny  protuberances.  Tail  perfect,  of  few  feathers.  Lores  com- 
pletely feathered.  Nostrils  wholly  variable  in  shape  and  position,  nake<l  or  feathered. 
Legs  very  variable.  Coloration  variable ;  head  often  with  curious  long  curly  cre>t& 
No  tibial  apoi)hysis.  Usually  (always?)  an  anconal  sesamoid,  sometimes  doabl«. 
Carotids  usually  double  (single  in  Mergulus).  Nature  altricial.  Eggs  few  or  single, 
plain  or  variegated.    The  numerous  species  confined  to  the  Northern  hemisphere. 

As  stated  at  p.  589,  the  JW<te— marine  species  without  representatives  in  the  Mis- 
souri region — will  not  be  presented  in  this  work,  while  the  Colymhidw  and  Podidpi^ 
of  North  America  will  be  treated  mouographically.  The  basis  of  the  following  accouDt 
was  prepared  by  the  present  writ<jr  several  years  ago  for  a  report  upon  which  he  was 
then  engaged  with  Dr.  George  Suckley.*  It  has,  however,  been  entirely  recast  fortue 
present  purpose,  and  is  altogether  a  different  paper. 

Family  COLYMBID^:  Loons. 

For  diagnosis  see  above. 

By  many  modern  writers  the  Lobns  and  Grebes  are  held  as  respectively  corapowDf 
the  subfamilies  Colymbinw  and  Podic'qnncCy  of  a  single  family,  Colymbida;  These  diTJ- 
sious  correspond  with  the  Colywbi  pedibwi  palmaiis  and  C.  pedibva  lobaih  of  Gmelin,  ih« 

*  An  abstract  of  which  was  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  for  1802,  pp.  226-2^33. 
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genera  Cohftnhts  and  Podicep^  of  Latham,  and  nearly  with  the  Cepphi  and  Colymbi  of 
Pallas.  Ail  were  united  under  the  genus  Colymhtts  by  Linnajus.*  But  the  groups  are 
sufliciently  distinct  to  bear  family  rank.  Temmiuck,  indeed,  separated  them  widely  by 
intervention  of  the  Longipennea  and  AnaereSj  though  this  seems  hardly  permissible.  As 
this  family  contains  but  one  genus,  further  characters  are  considered  under  that  head. 

Genus  COLYMBUS,  Idnn.  (emend.) 

<  Colymhus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1735-1766,  and  of  authors.    (Not  of  Illiger,  1811,  nor  of 

Pallas,  1811,  nor  of  Brisson,  1760.) 
<^  CepphuSy  MOhhing,  Gen.  Av.  175'2,  69. 
^  Mcrgus,  BKI880X,  Om.  1760. 
X  Cepphusj  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  339. 
=  Eudytes^  Iixiger,  Prod.  1811,  282. 
=  Eudites,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829, 144. 

Ch.  Bill  long,  strong,  straight,  acute,  compressed.  Cnlmen  convex  or  nearly  straight, 
commissure  corresponding,  gonys  generally  convex.  Rami  long  separat-e,  the  gonydeal 
union  usually  denoted  by  a  groove  sometimes  almost  to  tip,  the  angle  always  evident. 
Maxilla  more  or  less  striate  basally.  Mandible  dilated  along  tomia,  with  groove  just 
below.  Nasal  fossoB  well  marked,  continued  anteriorly  in  smci.  Nostrils  long,  linear, 
pervious,  subbasal,  reached  by  the  antiie,  and  having  a  pecoliar  flap  hanging  from  the 
upper  border.  Head  densely  and  evenly  feathered,  with  long  acate  antise  running  into 
the  nasal  fossse ;  no  naked  spaces  nor  bristly  nor  lengthened  feathers  about  the  head 
or  neck.  Ear  small  and  inconspicuous.  Eye  with  its  anterior  canthus  just  over  the 
angle  of  the  mouth.  Wings  moderately  long  (for  this  group),  very  powerful,  concavo- 
convex,  with  somewhat  falcate  primaries,  the  first  longest,  the  rest  rapidly  graduated, 
the  inner  secondaries  short,  stin',  broad,  falling  far  short  of  the  ends  of  the  primaries 
in  the  closed  wing.  Tail  short,  but  fully  developed,  rounded,  with  stiffish  acuminate 
feathers,  but  upper  and  under  coverts  reaching  nearly  to  the  end.  Legs  short,  very 
stout  and  powerful ;  tibisD  feathered  on  the  sutt'rago;  tarsi  extremely  compressed,  en- 
tirely reticulated,  with  small  polygonal  scales  and  smooth  sharp  fore  and  nind  edges. 
Toes  lengthened,  exceeding  the  tarsus,  outer  longest,  inner  shortest  of  the  anterior 
ones,  all  full-webbed ;  hallux  small,  slightly  lobed  with  a  dap  continuous  with  base  of 
second  toe.    Claws  strong,  narrow,  obtuse,  convex  above. 

The  three  species  which  compose  the  genus  are  characteristic  of  the  Northern  hemis- 
phere. They  are  heavy,  powerful,  and  hardy  birds,  eminent  in  powers  of  flight  and 
m  swimming  and  diving,  bnt  progressing  on  land  with  difficulty.  They  are  migratory, 
breeding  far  north,  generally  dispersed  in  winter.  The  voice  is  loud,  penetrating,  and 
raucous ;  the  nature  wild  and  wary.  The  eggs  are  few,  generally  two  or  three.  The 
young  betake  themselves  directly  to  the  water,  near  which  the  nest  is  placed — a  rude 
Btmcture  of  rushes  or  other  aquatic  vegetation,  built  on  the  ground.  The  sexes  are 
alike ;  the  young  are  difierent  from  the  old. 

COLYMBUS  TOEQUATUS,  Brtinn. 
Great  Northern  Loon,  or  Diver. 

a.  torquatus. 

Colymbus  iorquafusy  BrCnn.,  Om.  Bor.  1764,  No.  134.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 
91.— Lawj{.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  888.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1800,  278.— 
CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,248;  1862,227;  1864,  21.— CoUES,  Mem.  Bost. 
Soc.  N.  H.  i,  131  (osteology  and  myology).— CouES,  Key,  1872,334;  and  of 
most  late  United  States  writers. 

Cepphus  iorquaiuSy  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  340. 

Colynihus  glacialiSyljisii.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  221.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  588.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  799.— FoRST.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772, 383.— Tkmm.,  Man.  Om. 
1815,  597.— Stkph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824, 233,  pi.  61.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  631.— 
Si:nd.,  Svensk.  Fogl.  pi.  53.— Wii^.,  Am.  Om.  ix,  1824,  84,  pi.  74.— Br.,  Syn. 
1828,  420;  List,  18:^8,  65.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  Am.  li,  1831,  474.— Nutt.,  Man. 
ii,  1H:M,  513.— At:d.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 43,  pi.  306 ;  Syn.  1839,  353  ;  B.  Am.  vii, 
1844,  282,  pi.  476.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  378  ;  and  of  most  authors. 

Eudytes  glatialisy  Illiger,  Prodromus,  1811,  282.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844,  397,  pi.  327. 

EudiUa  glacialiSy  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  144. 

-     —  t  •  — — 

*  Admitting  the  pertinence  of  the  remarks  of  Sundevall  (Meth.  Av.  Teut.  Disp.  Ifi73) 
and  others  ou  the  question  of  nomenclature,  we  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  Eudytes 
of  Illiger  for  the  Loons,  to  leave  the  name  Colymbus  for  the  Grebes. 
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Cohjmhue  immer,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 222.— Gm.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1788, 588.— Lath.,  Ind. 

Or  11.  ii,  1790,  800.— Lkacii,  Cat.  181G,  36. 
CohjmhHs  airigulariSj  Meyer,  Tascbenb.  Vog.  Dcntschl.  ii,  449. 
Colymhus  nuiximus  et  hiemaliSj  Buehm,  V.  D.  1)71,  ^2, 

b.  adamsii. 

Colymhus  adamsiij  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  167  (Rnesian  America). — Coues,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad. 

1802.227;  1864,  21  (cranium).— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  63.— Dall  «fe  B.\xn.,  Tr. 

Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  308  (Alaaka).— Fjnsch,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872  (Alaaka). 
Colymhus  torquatus  var.  adawsii,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  334. 
Colymhus  glacialisy  var.,  8 win  hoe. 

ffah. — Tbe  Northern  bemispbere.  Var.  adamsii  from  Alaska  and  interior  of  Arctic 
America  ;  also,  Asia.    **  England." 

Var.  TORQUATUS :  Common  Loon. 

Adult — Bill  black,  tbe  tip  and  cutting  edges  sometimes  yellowisb.  Feet  black.  Head 
and  neck  deep  glossy  greenisb-black,  witb  lustrous  purplish  reflections  on  the  front 
and  sides  of  tbe  bead.  A  patch  of  sharp  white  streaks  on  tbe  throat,  and  another 
larger  triangular  patch  of  the  same  on  each  side  of  the  neck  lower  down,  tbe  two  last 
nearly  or  quite  meeting  behind,  separate  in  front.  Sides  of  breast  strix>ed  with  b^k 
and  white.  Entire  upper  parts,  wing-coverts,  inner  secondaries,  and  sides  under  the 
wings,  deep  glossy  bluish-green ;  all  except  tbe  sides  thickly  marked  witb  white  spots; 
those  of  the  bcapulars,  tertials,  and  middle  back,  large,  square,  and  regular ;  those  of 
other  parts  smaller,  oval,  smallest  on  rump,  most  numerous  on  wing-coverts.  Upper 
tail-coverts  greenish-black,  immaculate.  Wing-quills  brownish-black,  lighter  on  inner 
webs.  Under  surface  of  wings,  axillars,  and  under  parts  generally  from  the  neck,  pare 
white ;  tbe  lower  belly  with  a  dusky  band. 

I'oMWf/.— Bill  smaller  than  in  the  adult,  bluish-white,  with  dusky  ridge.  Crown  and 
cervix  dull  brownish-black ;  other  ui)per  i)art8  similar, .but  the  feathers,  especially  of 
tbe  foreback,  witb  light  gray  edgings.  Primaries  black,  with  brown  inner  webs.  Tail 
feathers  with  gray  tips.  Traces  of  lighter  and  darker  lineation  on  sides  of  breast. 
Sides  of  head  mottled  with  ashy  and.  wbitish;  chin,  throat,  neck  in  front,  and  whole 
under  parts,  white. 

Dimensions. — Length  31  to  36  inches;  wing,  12.50  to  14.25;  bill,  2.75  to  3  along  cul- 
men  ;  gape,  4  to  4.25;  height  at  nostrils,  about  0.80;  width  there,  about  0.40;  tarsos, 
3  to  3.50  ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  4.25  to  5. 

Hah. — Tbe  Northern  hemisphere.    In  winter,  generally  dispersed  in  the  United  States. 

The  white  throat-patch  consists  usually  of  five  or  ^ix  streaks;  in  this,  as  in  the  lat- 
eral neck-stripes,  the  individual  feathers  are  broadly  black,  with  sbarp  wbite  edges 
toward  their  ends.  Tbe  texture  of  tbe  feathers  is  peculiar — the  outer  surface  is  hol- 
lowed, with  raised  edges  of  specially  firm,  smooth,  polished  character,  so  that  these 
patches  may  be  felt  as  well  as  seen.  Tbe  wbite  spots  on  the  back  occur  in  a  pair  on 
each  feather  near  its  end,  their  aggregation  in  any  region  being  tberefoi*e  determined 
by  tbe  size  of  the  feathers  themselves. 

Beginning  binomial  nomenclature  at  1758,  the  name  Utrquatus,  Briinn.  (1764),  ante- 
dates glacialiSj  Linn.  (1766).     No  synonyms  require  discussion. 

Var.  ADAMSII :  Yelloio-billed  Loon. 

Ch.  Larger  than  C.  tarquatuSf  with  tbe  bill  rather  larger  and  somewhat  differently 
shaped  and  colored.  Bill  about  equaling  bead,  longer  than  tarsus,  much  compressed,  tip 
very  acute,  not  at  all  decurved,  tbe  culmeu  being  almost  perfectly  straight,  as  the  com- 
missure also  is.  Gonys  straight  or  nearly  so  to  the  angle,  which  is  very  prominent 
Frontal  autia'  reaching  beyond  middle  of  nostrils.  Bill  fine  light  yellowish  horn-color, 
only  dusky  at  hime.  Head  and  neck  deep  steel-blue,  with  purplish  and  violet  reflec- 
tions, glossed  only  on  tbe  cervix  with  deep  green.  Throat-patch  of  white  streaks 
smaller  tbaii  in  torquatus^  but  the  individual  streaks  larger,  as  are  those  of  the  neck- 
patches.  White  spots  of  upper  parts  larger  than  in  iorquatus^  rectangular  instead  of 
s(|uare  on  the  scapulars  and  tertials,  being  somewhat  longer  than  broad.  Bill  along 
ciilmeii,  3.50  to  3.75 ;  along  gape,  5  to  5.25  ;  height  at  nostrils,  0.95  to  1.10 ;  width,  O.-IO  to 
O.rjj;  tarsus,  3.50;  outer  toe,  4.65  to  5.10.  General  dimensions  somewhat  exceeding 
those  of  torquatus f  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  bill. 

A  comparative  table  of  characters  is  subjoined: 

Var.  TORQUATUS :  Culmen,  2.75  to  3 ;  gape,  4  to  4.25;  height  of  bill  at  nostrils,  aver- 
age, under  1.    Bill  along  culmeu  shorter  than  tarsus.    Color  of  bill  mostly  black,  its 
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cnluicu  convex;  coinmiseure  somewbat  decnrved:  gonys  convex,  with  slight  angle. 
Frontal  antio?  falling  short  of  middle  of  nostrils.  Gloss  of  head  and  neck  mostly  green. 
White  spots  of  back  nearly  square. 

Far.  ADAMSii:  Cnlmen,  about  3.75 ;  gape,  about  5;  height  of  bill  at  nostrils,  aver- 
age, over  1.  Bill  along  culnieu  longer  than  tarsus.  Color  of  bill  mostly  yellow ;  its 
culmen  nearly  straight';  commissure  straight;  gonys  straight,  with  prominent  angle. 
Frontal  antiue  reaching  middle  of  nostrils.  Gloss  of  head  and  neck  mostly  blue.  White 
spots  of  back  longer  than  broad. 

The  type  of  this  form  was  from  Eussian  America,  dow  Alaska.  Numer- 
ous specimens  in  breeding  plumage  have  been  received  at  the  Smith- 
sonian from  various  parts  of  Arctic  America.  The  form  appears  to  have 
been  also  recorded  in  Asia,  and  is  even  quoted  from  England.  I  have 
seen  no  United  States  examples ;  nor  have  I  recognized  the  bird  in  its 
young  plumage,  when,  probably,  it  could  not  be  distinguished  with  any 
certainty  from  ordinary  torquatus.  Specimens  are  labeled  as  having 
tbe  iris  light  reddish-brown,  tbe  feet  olivaceous. 

Notwithstanding  the  distinctions  in  the  size,  shape,  and  color  of  the 
bill,  I  am  now  ratiug  this  bird  as  a  variety  of  torquatus^  being  satis- 
fied that  the  characters  intergnade  with  those  of  the  latter. 

.   COLYMBUS  AECTICU8,  Linn. 
Black-throated  Diver* 

a.  arcticus. 

Colynibus  aicticuSy  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  221.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  587. — ^Lath., 
Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  800.— BuCnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  No.  133.— Temm.,  Man.  Om. 
181.5,  599.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  236.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 
91.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  631,  pi.  171.— Sund.,  Svensk.  Fogl.  pi.  53.— Bp.,  8yn. 
1828,  420 ;  List,  18:W,  65  — Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  :U5,  pi.  346 ;  Syn.  1839, 
354  ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  295,  pi.  477.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 517.-Sw.  &  Rich.,  F. 
B.  A.  ii,  1831,  475.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  888 ;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  300 
(New  York).— COUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  228.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
309  (New  England).- Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad.  1869,  307  (Alaska).— 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  74  (Alaska).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 334.— Coues,  Elli- 
ott's Prybilov  Islands,  1874. — Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  392  (Ulinois)  ; 
and  of  authors  generally. 

Cepphus  arcticus,  Pall.,  Zoo^.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  91. 

Eudyies  arcticus.  III.,  Piod.  1811,  282.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844,  418,  pi.  328. 

Colymbus  macrarhynchos,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  974. 

Coh/mbus  megarhynchos,  Brehm,  Naum.  v,  1855,  300 ;  Y.  D.  974. 

Colymbus  balthicusj  HoRNSCii.,  Verz.  Pommersch.  Yog.  21. 

**  Colymbus  ignotus  ot  leucopuSf  Becust.,  Naturg.  iv,  782.'^ 

b.  pacificus. 

Colymbus  pacificus,  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858. 889.- Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 228.— Coop. 

&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 279.— Coues,  Ibis,  1866,  273  (Southern  Cali- 

fomia).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 100. 
Colymbus  arcticus  var.  padficuSy  Coues,  Key,  1872,  335. 

Hab. — The  Northern  hemisphere.  Yar.  paeificus  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America. 

This  species,  which  was  not  noticed  by  either  of  the  Expeditions,  appears  to  be  a 
more  northerly  bird  than  the  last,  and,  according  to  my  experience,  it  is  rare  in  the 
United  States.  Audubon,  however,  states  that  it  comes  as  far  south  as  Texas.  The 
Pacific  variety  is  a  common  bird  on  the  coast  of  California  in  winter. 

Var.  ARCTICUS :  Black-throated  Diver, 

Char.  Bill  generally  as  in  torquatus,  but  smaller;  color  black.  Chin,  throat,  and 
neck  in  frout^  black,  with  purplish  and  violet  reflections  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  grad- 
ually fading  into  a  fine,  clear  bluish-gray,  deepest  on  the  forehead,  lighest  behind,  and 
sepai'ated  from  the  black  of  the  throat  by  a  series  of  white  streaks.  A  crescent  of  short, 
white  streaks  across  upper  throat ;  sides  of  breast  striped  with  pure  white  and  glossy 
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black,  these  stripes  nearly  meeting  in  front.  Entire  upper  parts  deep,  glossy  greenish- 
black,  each  feather  of  scapnlars  and  interscapulars  \\ith  a  white  spot  uear  end  of  each 
web  ;  those  of  the  8ca|)ulars  largest,  forming  four  patches  in  trausverso  rows.  Wint;- 
coverts  thickly  speckled  with  small  ovate  white  spots,  inner  webs  of  quills  and  tail 
feathers  below,  light  grayish-brown.  Sides  under  wings  like  back.  Lining  of  wiug8 
and  entire  under  parte  from  the  neck,  pure  white,  with  a  narrow  dusky  band  across 
lower  belly  ;  under  tail-coverts  dusky,  tipped  with  white. 

Young.-^BWl  light  bluish-gray,  dusky  along  the  ridge.  Iris  brown.  Feet  dusky. 
Upper  part  of  head  and  neck  dark  grayish-brown  ;  sides  of  head  dark  grayish- white, 
minutely  streaked  with  brown.  Upper  parts  with  a  reticulated  or  scaly  api>eara]ice, 
the  feathers  being  brownish-black  with  broad  bluish-gray  margins  ;  the  rump  dnll 
brownish-gray.  Primaries  and  their  coverts  brownish-black ;  secondaries  and  tail 
feathers  dusky,  margined  with  gray.  Forei)art  of  neck  grayish-white,  minutely  and 
faintly  dotted  with  brown  ;  its  sides  below  streaked  with  the  same.  Lower  partes  in- 
cluding under  surface  of  wings,  pure  w^hite,  the  sides  of  the  body  and  rump,  with  part 
of  the  lower  tail-coverts,  dusky,  edged  with  bluish-gray.     (Audubon.) 

Diinen8iov8,—\yir\gy  11.75;  bill  along  culmen,  2.45;  along  gape,  3.40;  its  height  at 
nostrils,  0.65 ;  its  width  there,  0.35 ;  tarsus,  2.90 ;  outer  toe  and  claw,  3.^. 

The  foregoing  description  is  taken  from  a  fine  adult  European  specimen,  no  unques- 
tionable North  American  one  being  before  me.  The  account  of  the  young  is  derived 
from  Audubon.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  recognized  it  from  North  America,  the  young 
of  the  arcticHs  typo  before  me  being  apparently  all  var.  pacificus.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  young  of  torquatus  by  its  decidedly  inferior  size.  The  questions 
arising  from  consideration  of  vai*.  pacificus  are  treated  under  the^next  bead. 

Var.  PACIFICUS :  Pacific  Blaclc-throated  Diver. 

In  1858  Mr.  Lawrence  separated,  "with  some  hesitation,"  two  specimens  of  the 
arcilcHH  type  from  that  species,  under  the  name  of  pacificuSj  on  the  ground  of  snialler 
size,  and  especially  smaller,  weaker  bill.  A  young  bird  in  the  Philadelphia  collection, 
"which  may  have  come  from  the  Pacific,"  being  exactly  like  the  types  of  jmcificn^; 
and  the  fact  that  young  urcticus  is  described  as  closely  resembling  young  torqaatM^ 
whereas  the  types  of  pacificus  are  quite  different,  strengtheue<l  the  opinion  that  jMcifiau 
was  distinct,  and  I  so  treated  it  in  1862.  But  now,  with  Mr.  Lawrence's  types  and 
several  fully  adult  specimens  before  me,  I  reduce  the  differences  merely  to  a  point  of 
size,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  variable  in  this  family.  The  bird  is  evidently 
only  a  slight  variety,  as  will  bo  perceived  by  the  following  examination  of  specimens: 

No.  217U5,  Mus.  Smith.  Inst.,  adult,  Europe :  Bill  moderately  stout,  little  compressed, 
shorter  than  head  or  tarsus,  tip  rather  acute,  culmen  regularly  convex  througboat, 
commissure  greatly  decurved,  under  outline  straight  to  the  angle,  goiiys  straight,  angle 
wx>ll  detined.  Culmen,  2.45;  gape,  3.40;  height  at  nostril,  0.65;  width  there,  0.35; 
wing,  11.75. 

No.  1G014,  adult.  Eraser's  River,  collected  by  Dr.  Kenuerly  on  the  Northwest  Bonnd- 
ary  Survey  :  Aiiparcntly  jmre  arctiats.  Wing,  11.75 ;  tarsus,  2.90 ;  outer  toe,  3.80;  thns 
fully  as  large.  The  upper  mandible  is  shot  away  from  the  nostrils,  bnt  acconlingto 
the  Under  mandible  the  hill  was  0.25  shorter  than  in  the  preceding ;  its  height  at  base 
is  the  same. 

No.  17052,  intermediate  in  age,  California:  Smaller.  Wing,  11.30;  tarsus,  2.85;  outer 
toe,  3..55 ;  culuicn,  2  :  gape,  2.00 ;  height  of  bill  at  base,  0.48.  The  bill  is  considerably 
shorter  and  slenderer  than  in  the  European ;  the  culmen  decidedly  convex ;  gonjs 
convex. 

No.  20229,  adult,  Great  Slave  Lake :  Smaller  than  either  of  the  preceding.  Wing, 
only  11 ;  tarsus,  2.60  ;  outer  too,  3.C0 ;  culmen,  2.05 ;  gape,  3.20;  height  of  bill  at  base, 
0.50.    The  bill  thns  differs  little  from  the  preceding. 

No.  9924,  young,  Puget^s  Sound  :  A  tvpe  of  the  species ;  ftbont  the  size  and  propor- 
tions of  17052.  Wing,  11.20;  tarsus,  2^80 ;  culmen,  2.12^  gape,  3;  height,  OM.  This 
has  the  bill  a  little  larger  than  in  17052,  the  culmen  considerably  curved,  the  gonydeal 
angle  pretty  well  defined.  (Difference  in  length  of  culmen  between  this  and  the  Eo- 
ro])ean  specimen,  about  0.30  ;  the  wing  only  0.75  shorter.) 

No.  20231,  adult,  M^Kenzie's  River :  Small.  Wing,  barely  11 ;  tarsus,  2.50 :  outer  toe, 
3.50 ;  culmen  only  1.90 ;  height  of  bill,  0.45.  This  has  the  smallest,  straightest,  and 
slenderest  bill  of  all.  The  culmen  is  even  a  little  concave  at  the  nostrils  ;  commissnre 
perfectly  straight ;  gonydeal  angle  slight.  Were  this  shape  and  size  of  bill  constant, 
a  species  might  be  predicated. 

No.  11862,  young.  Eraser's  River:  Smallest  of  the  specimenB.  Wing,  10.75;  tarsnJ, 
2.75  ;  outer  toe,  3.80  ;  culmen,  2  ;  gape,  2.85  ;  height  of  bill,  0.45.  The  bill  rescnables 
some  others  of  the  foregoing  more  than  it  docs  that  of  20231. 

The  complete  graduation  is  established  by  the  above  series,  showing  that  we  can  only 
recognize  a  var.  ^x^cificus  as  one  extreme  of  an  unbroken  chain. 
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Tbere  is  something  very  cnrious  iu  the  relationships  that  many  hirds  of  the  families 
Cohfmb»d(v  and  Podicipidip  bear  to  each  other.  Most  of  the  species  are,  as  it  were,  dupli- 
cated ;  that  is,  there  is  another  scarcely  difterinfj  except  in  the  size,  one  being  the 
fralei'cuJe,  or  "little  brother,"  of  the  other.  This  fact  is  easily  illnstrated,  taking  onr 
several  species  as  examples.  Our  common  Loon  is  the  fraierculc  of  C.  adamsii,  described 
by  Mr.  Gray,  in  1851),  from  Russian,  and  lately  found  extensively  dispersed  in  British 
America.  It  is  larger  than  iorqnaius,  with  a  relatively  as  well  as  absolutely  larger  bill, 
differently  shaped,  and  mostly  yellow  instead  of  wholly  black  ;  there  are  also  some 
differences  in  the  coloration  of  tiie  plumage.  The  Pacific  Diver  is  the  smaller  repre- 
feutative  of  the  Black-throated  ;  it  has  also  a  disproportionately  smaller  and  slenderer 
bill.  It  was  trrst  described  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  1858,  from  young  birds  taken  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States ;  but  since  that  time  great  numbers  of  the  adults 
have  been  secured,  my  examination  of  which  has  convinced  me  that  the  only  differ- 
ences are  those  just  stated.  The  Red-throated  Loon  also  has  its  smaller  race,  though 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  formally  recognized  ;  I  have  seen  some  full-grown  on^a 
scarcely  two-thirds  the  average  size.  Among  the  Grebes  the  rule  is  finely  illustrated  iu 
the  cases  of  P.  occidentalis  and  J*,  clarkii.  All  the  American  Red-necked  Grebes  I  have  seen 
have  been  larger,  and  otherwise  different  from  the  European  P.  grmigena.  I  recognize 
them  as  varietally  distinct  under  Reinhardt^s  name  of  P.  holhoUi.  There  are  said  to  be 
similar  races  of  the  Horned  Grebes  (P.  comutus)^  but  here  the  difference  is  not  very 
evident.  The  American  and  European  Eared  Grebes  are  singularly  correlated  ;  while 
of  the  same  size,  they  differ  constantly  in  the  amount  of  white  on  the  wing,  as  I  showed 
some  years  since,  in  separating  our  bird,  under  the  name  of  P,  catifomicuSj  from  P.  au- 
ri(u8.  There  are  relations  of  corresponding  character  between  the  Dabchick  of  Europe 
(Sylhcocyclue  minor)  and  that  of  Central  America  {S.  dominicuff)  ;  between  the  North  ahd 
South  American  Dabchick  ( Podihjmhus  podicq)8  and  P.  antarcticiis) ;  while  among  exotic 
forms  several  geographical  races  or  tjubspecies  are  easily  recognized. 

The  PaciGc  Diver,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  confined  to  the  West,  and 
in  the  United  States  chietiy  to  the  coast  itself;  but  it  occurs  abundantly 
in  Western  British  America.  With  us  it  is  only  known  as  a  winter  res- 
ident, at  which  season  it  reaches  our  extreme  southern  border,  if  not 
still  further;  in  the  spring  it  passes  north,  and  breeds  as  high  as  ex- 
plorers have  penetrated.  I  had  rare  opportunities  of  studying  these 
birds  while  I  was  in  Southern  California,  in  ^November,  1865.  They 
were  very  plentiful  about  the  bay  of  San  Pedro.  The  first  thing  that 
attracted  my  attention  was  their  remarkable  familiarity ;  they  were  tamer 
than  any  other  water  fowl  I  have  seen.  They  showed  no  concern  at  the 
near  approach  of  a  boat,  scarcely  availed  themselves  of  the  powers  of 
diving,  in  which  the  whole  family  excels,  and  I  had  no  trouble  in  shoot- 
ing as  many  as  I  wanted.  They  even  came  up  to  the  wharves,  and 
played  about  as  unconcerned  as  domestic  Ducks ;  they  constantly  swam 
arouud  the  vessels  lying  at  anchor  iu  the  harbor,  and  all  their  motions, 
both  on  and  under  the  clear  water,  could  be  studied  to  as  much  advan- 
tage as  if  the  birds  had  been  placed  in  artificial  tanks  for  the  purpose. 
Xow  two  or  three  would  ride  lightly  over  the  surface,  with  the  neck 
gracefully  curved,  propelled  with  idle  strokes  of  their  broad  paddles  to 
this  side  and  that,  one  leg  after  the  other  stretched  at  ease  almost  hori- 
zontally backward,  while  their  flashing  eyes,  first  directesd  upward  with 
curious  sidelong  glance,  then  peering  into  the  depths  below,  sought  for 
some  attractive  morsel.  In  an  instant,  with  the  peculiar  motion,  impos- 
sible to  describe,  they  would  disai)pear  beneath  the  surface,  leaving  a 
little  foam  and  bubbles  to  mark  where  they  went  down,  and  I  could 
follow  their  course  under  water ;  see  them  shoot  with  marvellous  swift- 
ness through  the  limpid  element,  as,  urged  by  powerful  strokes  of  the 
webbed  feet  aud  beats  of  the  half  opened  wings,  they  flew  rather  than 
swam  ;  see  them  dart  out  the  arrow-like  bill,  transfix  an  unlucky  fish, 
and  lightly  rise  to  the  surface  again.  While  under  water,  the  bubbles 
of  air  canied  down  with  them  cling  to  the  feathers,  and  they  seem  be- 
spangled with  glittering  jewels,  borrowed  for  the  time  from  their  native 
element,  and  lightly  parted  with  as  they  leave  it,  when  they  arrange 
their  feathers  with  a  slight  shiver,  shaking  off  the  last  sparkling  drop. 
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The  feathers  look  as  dry  as  if  the  bird  had  never  been  under  water ;  the 
fish  is  swallowed  head  first,  with  a  curious  jerking  niotiou,  and  tue  bird 
again  swims  at  ease,  with  the  same  gracelul  curve  of  the  neck. 

COLYMBUS  SEPTENTRIONALIS,  Linn. 

Bed-throated  Diver. 

Colynibua  scphmlrhnalis,  Lixx.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  220  (adolt). — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 
801.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  602.— Hoik,  Isis,  lb22,  561.-Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  ia:4, 
238.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  91.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  6:U.— 8und., 
Svensk.  Fojrl.  pi.  53.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  421 ;  List.  1838,  65.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  a 
A.  ii,  1831,  476.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  519.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  20,  pi. 
202;  Svn.  1839,  354;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  299,  pi.  478.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  oJrH).- 
Lawr.,'  B.  N.  a.  1858,  890 ;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  300  (New  York).— CoiES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  228.— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  317  (Spitzbergen).— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  279.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869.  a07 
(Alaska).— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  75  (Alaska).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  Ifj69, 
39  (rather  rare).- CouES,  Key,  1872,  335 ;  and  of  authors  generally. 

Ceppkiis  septentrioualiSj  Palu,  Zoog.  Rosso- As.  ii,  1811,  342. 

Endiitta  aepientrionaUs,  III.,  Prod.  1811,  j^82.— Naum.,  Vog.  Deut.  xii,  1844,  435,  pi.  329. 

Colymbus  lummej  BRt^NN.,  Cm.  Bor.  1764,  39  (adult). 

Colymhus  steUatuSy  BrIJnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  No.  130  (young). — Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
587.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  17iK),  800.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  35. 

Cepphus  stellatusy  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  — . 

Colymhus  horcali$,  BrDnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  No.  131.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  801.— 
Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  979. 

Colynibua  striatus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  586  (young).— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  802. 

Colymhus  rufogularis^  Meyer,  TaBch.  Deutsch.  Vog.  ii,  453. 

Colymbus  mior<>rhynchu8y  Brehm.,  Naum.  v,  1855,  300. 

Hab.— The  Northern  hemisphere. 

Char.  Bill  usually  slenderer  than  in  the  foregoing;  culm  en  slightly  concave  .it  the 
nostrils,  gently  convex  to  tip,  which  is  rather  obtuse  and  a  little  decurved.  Outline  of 
rami  nearly  straight;  gonys  slightly  convex.  Frontal  antia3  scarcely  extending  beyond 
base  of  nostrils.  Tarsus  relatively  rather  longer  than  in  foregoing  species,  about  four- 
fifths  the  middle  toe^ 

Adidt. — Bill  black,  rather  lighter  at  the  tip.  Crown  and  broad  cervical  stripe  glossy 
greenish-black,  the  latter  thickly  streaked  with  white,  which  streaks,  on  the  sides  of 
the  breast,  S])read  so  as  to  nearly  meet  in  front.  Throat  and  sides  of  head  clear  blnish- 
gray.  A  large,  well-defined,  triangular,  chestnut-brown  throat-patch.  Entire  upper 
parts  and  sides  under  the  wings  deep  brownish-black,  with  greenish  glos^s,  everywhere 
profusely  spotted  with  white,  the  spots  small,  oval.  Primaries  blackish,  i);vler  on  the 
inner  webs.  Tail  narrowly  tipped  with  white.  Under  parts  and  lining  of  wings  white, 
the  nxillars  with  narrow,  dusky  shaft-streaks,  and  the  lower  belly,  with  some  of  the 
under  tail-coverts,  dusky. 

Young, — Bill  mostly  light  bluish-white,  with  dusky  ridge.  Crown  of  head  and  neck 
behind  bluish-gray,  the  feathers  of  the  former  bordered  with  whitish.  Entire  upper 
parts  brownish-  or  grayish-black,  everywhere  profusely  marked  with  small  oval  and 
linear  spots  of  white.  Thixint  without  red  patch,  its  sides  and  those  of  the  the  head 
mottled  with  dusky.    Other  x)arts  as  in  the  adult. 

Dimensions. — Length,  about  27 ;  wing,  11  or  less ;  bill  along  cnlmen,  2 ;  along  gape,  3; 
height  at  nostril,  0.50 ;  width  there,  0.35 ;  tarsus,  2.75 ;  outer  toe,  3.50. 

This  species  varies  greatly  in  general  size,  and  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  hill. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  always  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar  profuse  spottinir  of  the  upper 
parts,  as  well  as,  when  adult,  by  the  red  throat-patch.  The  spots  ore  Bioallest  and  most 
numerous  on  the  wiug-coverts  aud  upper  back,  where  they  grade  into  the  streaks  of 
the  hind  neck  ;  largest  on  the  tertials,  scapulars,  and  sides  under  the  wings,  where  they 
are  rnthcr  lines  than  spots,  and  are  fewest,  or  almost  wanting,  on  the  middle  of  the 
back.  The  marking  results  from  a  small  spot  or  stripe  near  the  end  of  each  feather, 
on  the  edge  of  each,  web;  there  is  occasionally  a  second  pair  nearer  the  base  of  the 
feather.  1  he  amount  of  spotting  is  very  variable  with  individuals ;  in  the  young  the 
spots  are  always  larger  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  adults,  and  usually  lengthened 
into  oblique  lines,  producing  a  regular  diamond-shaped  reticulation. 

A  specimen  (No^  9923)  collected  by  Mr.  George  Gibos,  on  the  Northwestern  Bounds  ry 
Sui-vey,  is  au  albino— a  state  I  have  not  observed  in  either  of  the  other  species.  The 
neck  and  ui>per  parts  are  pure  white,  irregularly  mottled  with  patches  of  light  reddisb- 
nsh,  of  which  color  are  the  primaries,  wing-covert-s  and  flanks.  The  bill  is  slenderer 
aud  more  recurved  than  usual,  the  culmen  being  concavo  throaghont.  The  speciniein 
lueASured  24  by  44  in  extent,  the  wing  9.90. 
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Family  t^ODICIPIDiE :  Grebes. 

Bill  of  variable  length,  Diach  longer  or  shorter  than  head ;  cnlmen  asnally  about ' 
straight,  sometimes  a  Tittle  concave,  or  quite  convex,  especially  at  the  end.  Commis- 
sure nearly  straight,  but  mote  or  less  corresponding  with  the  curve  of  the  culmen. 
usually  sinuate  at  base.  Under  outline  of  bill  in  general  convex,  with  slight  gonydeal 
angle  or  none.  Sides  of  bill  more  or  less  striate.  Nasal  fossje  well  marked,  the  nostrils 
near  their  termination.  Nostrils  linear  and  pervious  (broader  in  Podilymbus)^  upper 
edge  straight,  not  lobed.  Frontal  extension  of  feathers  considerable,  and  ususdly 
antite  run  still  further  into  the  nasal  fossa.  A  gi*oove  along  the  symphysis  of  the  man- 
dible extends  often  nearly  to  the  tip.  Eyes  far  forward,  with  a  loral  strip  of  bare  skiu 
running  thence  to  base  of  upper  mandible,  very  narrow  in  the  typical  forms,  broader 
in  Tachyhaptes  and  Podilymbus*  Head  usually  adorne<l  in  the  breeding  season  with 
variously  lengthened  colored  crests  or  ruft's;  when  these  are  wanting  the  frontal  feath- 
ers may  be  bristly.  Neck  usually  long,'8lender,  and  sinuous.  Plumage  thick  and  com- 
pact, smoothly  imbricated  above,  below  of  a  peculiar  smooth,  satiny  texture.  Wings 
short  but  ample,  very  concavo-convex ;  primaries  elevcUf*  narrow,  somewhat  falcate, 
graduated,  the  three  or  four  outer  ones  attenuate  on  one  or  both  webs ;  secondaries 
short  and  broatl ;  tertialw  very  long,  hiding  the  rest  of  the  quills  when  the  wing  in 
closed.  Bastard  quills  unusually  loEg,  their  tips  reaching  over  half  way  to  the  ends 
of  the  primaries.  Greater  coverts  also  very  long.  Tail  rudimentary,  represented  by 
a  tuft  of  downy  feathers.!  Characters  of  the  feet  peculiar;  for  in  other  lobe-footed 
birds,  as  Vhalaropes  and  Coots,  the  lobation  is  of  a  different  character.  Tarsi  exceed- 
ingly compressed,  with  only  a  slightly  thickened  tract  witliin  which  the  tendons  pass. 
Front  edge  a  single  smooth  row  of  overlapping,  the  lilnder  serrate,  with  a  double  row 
of  pointed  scales ;  sides  regularly  transversely  scntellate,  as  are  the  upper  surfaces  of 
the  toes,  the  latter  being  inferiorly  reticulate  with  an  edging  of  pectinated  scales. 
Toes  flattened  out  and  further  widened  with  broad  lobes,  especially  wide  toward  the 
end,  and  at  base  connected  for  a  varying  distance  by  interdigital  webs.  Hind  too 
highly  elevated,  broadly  lobate,  free.  Claws  short,  broad,  flat,  obtuse,  of  squarish 
shape ;  that  of  the  hallux  minute.  Tarsus  no  longer  or  much  shorter  than  the  middle 
toe  and  claw ;  outer  toe  usually  rather  longer  than  the  middle ;  the  inner  the  shortest 
of  the  anterior  ones. 

This  is  a  very  natural  group  of  numerous  closely-related  species.  Extremes  of  form 
may  be  seen  in  Podiceps  ocddcnfaHs  and  Podilymbus  podiceps.  There  are  but  two  strongly 
marked  genera,  though  many  have  been  instituted.  These  genera,  one  of  which  has 
several  subdivisions,  may  be  defined  as  follows,  to  inclade  all  the  subgenera  found  in 
North  America : 

Analysis  ofXorth  American  genera  and  subgenera, 

A.  Bill  slender  or  only  moderately  stout,  paragnathous,  acute.  Nostrils 
narrow  or  linear.  Loral  bare  strip  narrow.  Frontal  feathers  normaL 
Tarsus  generally  but  little,  if  any,  shorter  than  the  middle  toe — at 
least  three-fourths  as  long.  Semipalmation  of  toes  moderate. 
Lobe  of  hallux  broad.  Usually  with  conspicuous  crests  or  ruffs 
during  the  breeding  season Podiceps. 

1.  Bill  longer  than  head,  extremely  slender  an  1  acute.    Tardus 

equal  to  the  middle  toe  and  claw.    Crests  and  ruffs  slight. 

Large JEchmophorus, 

2.  Bill  not  longer  than  head,  moderately  stout.    Tarsus  shorter 

than  middle  toe  and  claw.    Crests  and  ruffis  decided.    Size 

over  10  inches .  Podiceps^ 

3.  Bill  much  shorter  than  head,  not  two-thirds  the  tarsus,  quite 

stout.  Tarsus  about  three-fourths  the  middle  toe.  Outer 
and  middle  toes  equal.  No  decided  crests  or  ruffs.  Small ; 
length  10  inches  or  less Tachylxipies. 

•  A  greater  number  than  have  been  shown  to  occur  in  other  birds,  with  few  excej)- 
tioiis.    The  same  number  is  stated  to  occur  among  Phasianidce. 

t**The  tail  of  the  Grebes  is  usually  described  as  a  small  tufb  of  feathers,  but  ou 
carefully  removing  the  coverts  and  downy  parts  the  tail  may  be  satisfactorily  traced. 
In  this  species  [P.  cristatu8'\  there  are  fourteen  feathers ;  on  each  side  seven,  arranged  in 
a  semicircular  manner.  The  two  middle  feathers  are  separated  to  the  distance  of  about 
oDc-twelfth,  and  the  two  outer  or  lateral  approach  each  other  below,  leaving  an  interval 
of  about  the  same  space.  When  the  feathers  are  broken  across  their  bases,  which  they 
frequently  are,  there  is  thus  produced  an  appearance  of  a  small  circular  tuft.  Wlieu 
perfect,  they  are  about  1^  inches  long,  and  arched,  with  loose  barbs,  downy  at  their 
extremity."    (Audubon.) 
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B.  Bill  stout,  cpignathons,  obtase.  Commissure  decurvod  abrufitly  at 
end.  Nostrils  broadly  oval.  Loral  bare  strip  broad.  Frontal 
feathers  bristly.  Tarsus  not  three-fourths  the  middle  toe.  Senii- 
palmation  of  toes  extensive.  Lobe  of  hallux  moderate.  No  decided 
crests  or  ruflfs Podua'mbi's. 

The  foregoing  appears  to  be  a  natural  sequence  of  the  forms ;  and  the  analysis  is 
nearly  carried  down  to  the  species,  there  bein^  but  one  group  in  North  America  contain- 
ing two  or  more  species.  j^chmophorttSy  in  its  Targe  size,  slender  form,  very  long,  slender, 
acute  bill,  and  long  tarai,  forms  one  extreme.  Next  comes  Podia^ps  proper,  ac)  illustrated 
by  P.  cristatuSf  in  which  the  ruft's  and  cre«ts  reach  their  highest  develo2»meut  In  /'.  cor- 
nntHSy  auritiiSj  and  griaeigctia,  the  crests  and  ruffs  decrease  in  development  successively, 
while  the  bill  grows  stouter ;  in  the  latter,  moreover,  the  tarsus  is  relatively  the 
shortest.  But  these  four  species  need  not  be  even  subgenerically  distinguished.  The 
way  is  directly  opened  to  the  subgenus  TachybapkSj  very  small,  with  short,  stout  bill, 
short  tarsi,  and  absence  of  decided  crests  or  ruffs,  furnishing  in  some  sense  a  link  with 
the  quite  distinct  genus  Podilymbus. 

Genus  PODICEPS,  Lath. 

<  ColymMsj  Briss.,  Om.  vi,  1760,  33 ;  not  of  Linnoius,  nor  of  aatbors. 
=  ColymbuHf  III.,  Prod.  1811,  281.--8und.,  Meth.  Av.  Disp.  1873. 

=  Colymbus,  Pallas,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  352. 

<  PodicepSf  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  780.    (C.  cristaiuSj  Linn.) 
=  PodicepSf  Acer,  recent. 

Pedeiaiihya*  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  44.    {C.  gtiseigcna,  Bodd.) 

Lophaithyiay  Kaup,  op,  cit,  72.    (C.  cristatuSy  Linn.) 

Lophccthyiay  Agass. 

l)yt€8,  Kaup,  op.  cit,  41.    (C.  comalvSy  Gm.) 

Procioptirfiy  Kaup,  op,  cit,  49.    (C  auritua.) 

Polioccphalusy  Selby.    {Fide  Gray;  type  ncstor,  Gould.) 

TachybapicSy  Reicil    (C.  minor,  Gm.) 

Otodytcsy  Rkich.,  Handb.  Sp.  Om.    (=  Proctopua,  Kaup.) 

Ca?/pflrcM«,  Bp.,  1855.    (Gray.)    (P.  AVipant**,  Garn.) 

HoUandiay  Bp.,  1856.    {Gray.)    {P.  roUandiy  Q.  &  G.) 

SylbcocyhiSy  "  Bp.,"  apud  Gray.     {Nee  Bp.,  whose  typo  was  C.  pod*cep8,  LiNX.) 
^  ^Jkhwophonis.  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18C2,  229.     {P.  occidentalism  Lawji.) 
>  Ccntropclmaf  ScL.  &  Salv.,  Exot.  Orn.  pt.  xii.    {P,  viicropieru8,  Gould.) 

While  most  of  the  above  names  are  purely  synonyraical,  others  may  be  entitled  to 
t»ubgenerio  rank,  especially  I'achybaptes,  jEchmophorus,  and  Centropclma,  The  general 
characters  of  the  genus  having  been  sufficiently  elucidated,  we  may  at  once  proceed  to 
consider  the  North  American  species,  under  the  three  subgenera  JEchmophorua^  Podic^ 
and  Tachybaptc8, 

Subgenus  JEckmophorus,  Coves. 

JEchmophorus,  Coues,  Pt.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  229. 

Char.  Bill  very  long,  exceeding  the  head,  straight  or  slightly  recurved,  very  slender, 
attenuate,  and  acute.  Culmen  straight  or  slightly  concave;  commissure  about  straight, 
somewhat  sinuate  at  base;  under  outline  concave  at  base,  withont  angle  at  symphysis. 
Bare  loral  strip  very  narrow.  Wings  comparatively  long,  with  much  attenuated  oatei 
primaries.  Legs  long ;  tarsus  exceeding  the  bill,  as  long  as  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 
Basal  webbing  of  toes  slight.  Size  large;  body  slender;  neck  long.  Crest  and  mSs 
inconspicuous  (not  found  colored  in  the  North  American  species). 

This  section  is  quite  well  marked.  A  South  American  species,  P,  leucoptcrus^  Kiag, 
appears  to  belong  here.  Schlegel,  indeed,  unites  all  the  largest  American  Grebest 
under  our  specific  name.  They  may  be  identical  specifically,  but  I  have  yet  to  see 
either  of  our  North  American  forms  with  any  decided  coloration  about  the  head,  though 
we  have  them  in  breeding  plumage,  as  1  correctly  stated  in  1862  {op,  cit.  404).  This 
statement,  made  with  reference  to  var.  clarkiif  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Ridgway, 
who  found  numbers  of  occidentalis  breeding  at  Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada,  late  in  May. 
They  were  also  seen  at  Great  Salt  Lake  in  June.  They  were  all  in  the  same  dre88--no 
colored  crests  or  roffii ;  no  bright  colors  at  all  about  the  head  and  neck.  It  is  certainly 
singular  that  this  species  should  thus  depart  from  the  rule  of  seaaoDal  changes  of 

*  Found  spelled,  among  writers,  Pedetaithyiay  Podetmthyiay  Pedeaithyta^  &c. 
t  The  references  are :   C.  majovy  Bodd.,  P.  E.  404  ;  =  C.  cayennensis,  Gm.  ;  P,  cayanOy 
I^vni. ;  P,  bicornis,  Light.  ;  lougirottiHs,  Jauu.  ;  IcucoptcruSf  Kinq. 
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pliiinagc  in  this  family,  but  sucb  is  apparently  the  case.  Under  these  circumstances 
It  is  ubviously  proper  to  hold  SchlcgePs  determination  in  check. 

There  are  two  well-marked  forms  of  this  species,  quite  easy  to  recognize  in  their 
extreme  manifestations,  yet  apparently  not  separable  specifically.  They  may  be  dis- 
tiuf^uished  as  follows: 

Var.  occiDB>'TAUS :  Large;  length  (extreme),  about  29  inches;  wing,  about  8;  bill 
and  tarsus,  each  about  3.  Bill  equal  to  tarsus,  straight,  mostly  dark  olivaceous, 
brighter  yellowish  at  tip  and  along  cutting  edges.  Under  outline  of  bill  straight  from 
base  to  the  slight  angle,  gonys  thence  straight  to  tip.    Lores  ashy-gray. 

Var.  CLARKii:  Small:  length,  about  22  inches;  wing,  about  7;  bill,  2.25;  tarsus, 
2.75.  Bill  shorter  than  tarsus,  slightly  recurved,  under  outline  almost  regularly  con- 
vex from  base  to  tip,  with  barely  appreciable  angle.    Lores  pure  white. 

PODICEPS  (^CHMOPHORUS)  OCCIDENTALIS,  Lawr. 

Western  Grebe. 

a.  oceidentalis. 

Podiceps  occidenfalis,  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  894.— CooP.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 

281,  pi.  38.— COUES,  Key,  1872.  336. 
^chmophorus  oecideiitalisy  CouKS,  Pr.  Fhiha.  Acad.  1862,  229. — CouES,  Ibis,  Apr.  1866, 

273  (Southern  California). 

b.  clarTcii. 

Podiceps  clarkii,  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  895. 

Juhmophorus  cJarkiij  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  229 ;  ibid.  404  (breeding  plumage). 

Podiceps  occidenialis  var.  darkii^  Coues,  Key,  1872,  336. 

Bah. — Both  varieties  occur  together  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Var.  OCCIDENTALIS:  Western  Orehe. 

Adnlt. — Culmen  and  gonys  dusky  olivaceous,  the  bill  becoming  yellowish  toward 
the  end  and  along  the  cutting  edges.  Ins  orange-red  with  a  pinkish  shade,  surrounded 
with  a  white  ring.  Hard  parts  of  palate  in  life  like  the  bill ;  soft  part«  light  purplish 
or  lavender.  lusides  of  tarsi  and  soles  black  ;  outsides  of  t^rsi  and  top  of  foot  dull 
bluish-green,  becoming  yellowish  in  centre  of  the  webs.  Forehead  and  lores  dark 
silvery-ash.  A  short  occipital  crest  and  indications  of  cheek  ruffs,  but  neither  brightly 
colored,  agreeing  with  the  plain  dark  and  white  colors  of  the  parts.  Top  of  head  and 
line  down  back  of  neck  fuliginous  blackish,  fading  on  the  back  and  upper  parts  gener> 
ally  into  a  lighter,  rather  brownish-black,  the  feathers  of  the  back  with  grayish  margins. 
Primaries  mostly  deep  chocolate-brown,  basally  white,  their  shafts  whitish  at  base, 
black  terminally.  Secondaries  mostly  white,  bnt  more  or  fewer  of  the  outer  webs, 
wholly  or  in  part,  dark.  Sides  under  the  wings  washed  with  a  pale  shade  of  the  color 
of  the  back.    Lining  of  wings  and  whole  under  parts  from  the  bill  pure  silky  white. 

Dimeimons.—ljeugih^  24  to  29  inches ;  wing,  about  8 ;  bill  along  culmen,  tarsus,  and 
middle  toe  with  claw,  each,  3 ;  gape  of  bill,  3.60 ;  its  height  at  nostril,  0.50. 

This  is  a  remarkable  Grebe,  the  largest  of  this  country,  and  one  re- 
quiring comparison  with  no  other  for  its  determination.  It  was  originally 
described  from  the  Pacific  coast,  along  which  it  is  found  from  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territories  to  Southern  California,  or  further :  while 
latterly  it  has  been  found  breeding  in  Nevada  and  Utah  by  Mr.  Ridgway. 
I  observed  it  frequently  on  the  California  coast,  at  San  Pedro,  in  Novem- 
ber, where  it  was  common  on  the  waters  of  the  harbor,  with  the  Pacific 
Diver,  Cormorants,  and  numerous  other  water-fowl.  It  is  a  fine-looking 
bird  on  the  water,  has  a  trim  and  shapely  aspect,  like  a  clipper  ship, 
while  its  long  sinuous  neck  is  held  in  a  graceful  curve,  or  variously  de- 
flected to  either  side.  A  specimen  which  I  opened  had  the  stomach  filled 
with  a  kind  of  aquatic  grass.  The  birds  were  not  very  shy,  and  several 
were  readily  procured,  notwithstanding  their  great  powers  of  diving. 

Among  Dr.  Kennerly's  Mss.  I  find  the  following :   ^*This  species,  and 
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tbe  Podiceps  comuttts,  are  very  common  on  Puget  Sound.  They  are 
rather  wore  rare  during  the  summer  months  than  in  tho  autumn  and 
winter.  During  the  latter  seasons  they  may  almost  always  be  found — 
two,  rarely  more,  in  company — coasting  near  the  shore,  diving  rapidly  in 
search  of  food.  When  desirous  of  descending  beneath  the  water,  they 
seem  to  raise  themselves  partially  from  the  surface,  and  describing,  as 
they  descend,  almost  a  perfect  arc  of  a  circle.  Few  birds  are  more 
graceful  on  the  water  than  these  interesting  species ;  and  it  has  afforded 
us  many  moments  of  real  enjoyment  to  watch  them  gliding  rapidly  and 
smoothly  over  its  surface,  or  performing  in  rapid  succession  their  grace- 
ful curves  as  they  disappear  beneath  its  surface.  They  do  not  often  take 
to  wing,  relying  more  on  their  powers  of  swimming  and  diving  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  enemies ;  when  they  do  flj^,  they  rise  very  awk- 
wardly from  the  water,  often  for  a  long  distance  dragging  their  dangling 
legs  before  they  succeed,  and  often,  under  such  circumstances,  abandou- 
ing  the  effort,  they  stop  and  suddenly  disappear  beneath  the  surface. 
They  follow  up  the  streams  emptying  into  the  Sound  for  long  distances, 
man^'  of  them  spending  their  summer  on  the  lakes  far  inland,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  they  probably  breed  with  the  Large  Loon  (C, 
torquatus),  I  have  often  seen  large  flocks  of  them  on  Chiloweyuck  Lake 
from  August  to  September,  and  perhaps  later." 

Var.  CLARKii:  darkens  Orebe. 

Bill  about  as  loug  as  the  head,  shorter  than  the  tarsus,  slightly  recurved,  extremely 
sleuder  and  acute ;  the  culmen  a  little  concave,  tho  under  outline  aUnoot  one  unbrukeo 
curve  from  base  to  tip. 

Adult  in  breeding  plumage. — Under  mandible,  and  tip  and  cutting  edges  of  the  upper, 
chrome-yellow,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  black  of  the  culmen.  Loral  bare  strip  Icadeo- 
blue.  c5row-u,  occiput,  and  hind  neck  deep  grayish-black  ;  almost  pure  black  on  tbu 
hiud  head,  fading  gradually  along  the  neck  into  the  lighter  blackish-gray  of  the  upper 
parts  geuerally.  Lores  broadly  pure  white,  as  are  the  entire  under  part-s,  with  a  sharp 
fine  of  demarcation  along  the  sides  of  the  bead  and  neck.  A  decided  occipital  cresl, 
the  feathers  about  an  inch  long  and  quite  filiform,  but  not  colored  apart  from  the  gen- 
eral coloration.  No  decided  ruffs — no  colored  rnlfs  at  all;  but  the  white  feathers  of 
the  sides  of  the  head  behind  and  across  the  throat  are  longer  and  fuller  than  elae- 
where — about  as  in  griseigsna.  Wings  and  general  coloration  (except  the  white  lores) 
exactly  as  in  var.  occidentalis. 

Winter  dress  not  materially  different  from  the  foregoing. 

Dimensions. — Length,  about  22  inches ;  extent,  28.50  ;  wing,  7 ;  bill  along  culmen, 
2.30 ;  along  gape,  2.75 ;  height  at  nostrils,  0.40 ;  tarsus,  and  middle  toe  with  claw, 
each,  about  2.75. 

With  only  extremes  before  us  of  the  two  varieties,  one  might  well  consider  them 
distinct  species;  but  other  specimens  show  the  intergradation.  Thus,  Nos.  9544  and 
9938,  especially  the  latter,  differ  from  typical  clark'i  m  stouter  and  less  i*ecurved  as 
well  as  darker-colored  bill,  tho  culmen  not  obviously  concave,  and  the  under  oathau 
not  regularly  curved.  Tho  loral  space  has  an  ashy  tinge  in  the  white.  The  general 
dimensions  are  those  of  clarkii.  In  size  the  two  varieties  inosculate  at  about  two  feet 
of  total  length. 

In  examining  more  extensive  material  than  I  formerly  possessed,  lack  of  specific  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  forms  becomes  still  more  obvious.  Thus  we  frequently  find 
specimens  as  small  as  typical  c/arWt,  and  with  equally  slender  bill,  yet  with  the  color 
of  tho  bill  wholly  olivaceous  and  the  lores  ashy,  as  in  typical  octidentalis. 

Subgenus  Podiceps,  Lath, 

CiiAK.  Bill  moderately  stout,  usually  more  or  less  compressed,  equaling  or  shorter 
than  tho  ImoxX  or  tarsus.  Tarsus  obviously  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 
Out^r  lateral  toe  a  little  longer  than  the  middle.  Head  in  the  bre€»ding  season  with 
lengthened  colored  crests  or  ruffs,  or  both.  (Including,  among  North  American  repre- 
sentatives, Pcdeiaithf/ia^  Lophaithgia,  Dytes,  Otodgtes,  and  Proctopiut,) 

Thus  Te^stricting  Podiceps  to  exclude,  of  American  forms,  tbe  subgenera  JSchmopkaruM 
and  Tachifbaptes,  as  well  as  the  genus  PodUgmhuSy  wo  find  that  the  four  North  American 
representatives  may  be  thus  analyzed  : 
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A.  Large ;  length,  over  15  inches.    Bill  more  or  less  nearly  equaling  the 

head  or  tarsus  in  length. 

1.  Crests,  and  especially  ruffe,  long  and  conspicuous.    Neck  with- 

out red  or  ^ay  in  front ;  under  parts  pure  silky  white.  Tar- 
sus averaging  equal  to  the  middle  toe  without  its  claw crUtaius, 

2.  Crests  moderate ;  ruffs  inconspicuous.    Neck  with  red  or  gray 

in  front;  nndcrparts  watered  with  dusky  (sometimes  but 
slightly)^  Tarsus  averaging  less  than  the  middle  toe  and 
claw yrUeigena  var.  holbdUu 

B.  Small;  length,  under  15  inches.    Bill  much  shorter  than  head;  little 

over  half  the  tarsus. 

3.  Bill  compressed,  higher  than  broad  at  the  nostrils.    Crests  and 

ruffs  very  conspicuous ;  neck  red  in  front comutui, 

4.  Bill  depressed,  broader  than  hich  at  the  nostrils.    Crests  in  form 

of  auricular  tufts ;  neck  black  in  front auritus  var.  caHfomicus, 

In  1862  1  adopted  an  analysis  of  this  section,  resting  primarily  upon  the  shortness 
of  the  tarsus  in  Pedaiaithyia  {{griseigena)  as  contrasted  with  its  greater  length  rela- 
tively to  the  toes  in  cristatus,  comutus^  and  auritus.  This  holds  good  with  typical  grisep- 
genu,  but  is  subject  to  some  uncertainty  of  determination  in  its  application  to  the 
American  var.  holbolli  or  "  cooperi,^^  as  I  now  find  upon  examination  of  further  material. 
It  is  also  practically  difficult  to  establish  a  division  upon  this  basis,  not  only  because 
the  limits  of  individual  variability  are  wide,  but  because  different  methods  of  measur- 
ing the  peculiarly-shaped  feet  of  these  birds  give  different  results.  The  subject  is 
discussed  further  on.  Meanwhile,  the  foregoing  is  presented  fis  a  more  convenient 
analysis,  since  it  is  probably  available  for  determination  of  young  as  well  as  old  birds. 

rODICEPS  CRISTATUS,  (Linn.)  Lath. 

Crested  Grebe. 

CoJpmbua  cristalus,  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  222.— Naum.,  V.  D.  ix,  1838,  696,  pi.  242.— 
Gloger,  J.  f.  0. 1866,  285  (albino). 

Podiceps  cristatus,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  780.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  462.— BoiK,  Isis, 
1822,  561.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1825,  3.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 
90.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  202.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  63:^.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  livr. 
ix,  34.— Sdnd.,  Svensk.  P'osjl.  pi.  54.— Sw.  &  Rich..  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 410.— Nutt., 
Man.  ii,  1834,  250.— Bp.,  ^vn.  1828,  417;  List,  1838,  65.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii, 
1835,  598,  pi.  292;  Syn.  1839,  356;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844.  308,  pi.  479.— Gm.,  B. 
L.  I.  1844,  ;i83.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  893;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  300.— 
CoiiBS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  230.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  I8(i0, 
280.— BOARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 131  (Maine,  breeding).- Coues,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  1868, 310.— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 39  ("  not  uncommon  ").— CoUES,  Key, 
1872,  336;  and  of  authors  generally. 

Lophairthyia  cristata,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  72. 

Colymhus  urinator,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  223. 

Colymbus  comutus,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  .353.    (Not  of  Gmelin,) 

(f )  Fodiceps  australis,  Gould. — Diggles,  Orn.  Aust.  pt.  xx,  pi.  — . 

JPodiceps  fongirostria,  Bp. 

Fodiceps  mitratiis  et  patagiatus^  Breiim,  V.  D.  953,  954. 

(?)  Fodiceps  hectori,  Buller,  Ess.  Orn.  N.  Zeal.  19.— Hutton,  B.  N.  Zeal.  1871,  39.  (See 
FiNSCH,  Ibis,  1869,  380.) 

"Fodiceps  tcidhalmi,  GObel,  J.  f.  O.  qviii,  1870,  312." 

Adutty  breeding  plumage. — Crown  and  long  occipital  crests  glossy  black ;  terminal  half 
of  the  long  ruff  the  same,  the  basal  part  bri;{ht  reddish-brown,  fading  gradually  into 
pure  silky-white  of  the  throat  and  sides  of  head.  Superciliary  and  loral  line  white, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  fulvous.  Neck  behind  and  general  upper  parts  dark  brown, 
the  feathers  of  the  back  with  gray  margins.  Primaries  deep  chocolate-brown,  with 
black  shafts,  the  tips  of  the  inner  ones  white,  as  are  all  the  secondaries  and  long 
humeral  feathers,  excepting  a  little  part  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  former.  Inner  webs 
of  greater  wing-coverts  wljite,  outer  chocolate-brown;  lesser  coverts  wholly  brown. 
Under  parts  pure  silky-white,  without  a  traca  of  the  dusky  mottling  seen  in  P.  grisei- 
gena;  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  body  tinged  with  reddish  and  mixed  with  dusky  on 
the  flanks,  where  also  the  feathers  have  blackish  shaft-lines.  '^Bill  in  life  blackish- 
brown,  tinged  with  carmine;  bare  loral  space  and  eyelids  dusky  green;  iris  carmine; 
feet  greenish-black;  webs  grayish-blue." 

Dimfffsioii*.— Length,  24 ;  extent,  33 ;  wing,  7  ;  bill  along  culmen,  2 ;  along  gape, 
2.70;  height  at  nostrils,  0.50;  tarsus  2.50 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  2.65. 

JETfl^.-rNorth  America  generally.    Euroj>e,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  Old  World. 
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The  changes  of  plnmage  of  this  species  chiefly  affect  the  head,  in  the  absence  of  the 
crest  and  ruffs,  the  parts  being  plainly  colored,  correspouding  to  tho  dark  uf  the  crown 
and  nape  and  white  of  the  sides  of  the  head  and  throat.  In  any  plumage,  the  8i>ecie8 
may  be  known  by  its  subgeueric  characters;  and  from  P.  grieeigmaj  the  only  one  of 
Fodiceps  prosier  that  approaches  it  in  size,  by  the  pure  vfhite  instead  of  dusky-iuottlt»d 
under  parts,  mere  white  on  the  wing,  relatively  longer  tarsi,  &c. 

1  see  no  difference  between  American  and  European  specimens. 

PODICEPS  GRISEIGENA  var.  UOLBOLLI,  (Reiuh.)  Coues. 

Bed-necked  Grebe, 
a.  griseigena. 

Colymhus  griseigaia,  BoDD.,  Tab.  PI.  Enl.  .55;  pi.  404,  fig.  1. 
Podiceps  griseigena,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  6Xi. — Sciil.,  M.  P.-B.  ix,  3S. 
Colymhiis  parotisy  Sparrm.,  Mus.  Carls,  pi.  9. — Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17^,  592. 
Colymbus  suhcrhtatusy  Jacq.,  Beit.  1784,  '^,  pi.  18.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  178-*,  590. 
Podiceps  snhcristatusj  Bechst.,  Naturg.  Dentschl.  54(3.— Brehm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  9.57.— 

Kkys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  90. 
Pt^deaithyia  suhcristata,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  44. 
Fodicqps  rubricoUis,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  783. — Tkmm.,  Man.  1815,  4G5. — Steph.,  G. 

Z.  xiii,  18*25,  8>-Breum,  V.  I).  950.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  203;  aud  of  European 

authors  generally. 
Colymbus  cucnUaius  et  iicevias,  Paix.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  355,  356. 
Podiceps  canigulariSf  Breum.,  Vog.  Deutschl.  958. 

b.  holbdlli. 

Podiceps  rubrkolUs,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  417 ;  List,  1838,  65.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 

411.— N err.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  253.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835.  617,  pi.  298;  Syn. 

1839,  :$57 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  312,  pi.  480.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 384.— TuRXii.,  B.  E. 

Pa.  1869,  39. 
Podiceps  (friseigeva,  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  892;  Ann.  Lye:  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  300.— Dall& 

Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  308  (Alaska);  and  of  most  late  United  States 

writers. 
Podiceps  hoIholUy  Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  14  (Greenland).— Cot^es,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 

1862,  231. 
Podiceps  gnsdgtna  var.  holbdlli,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  3ti7.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x, 

1874,  392  (Illinois). 
Podiceps  cooperi,  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858  (in  text).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  2.10.- 

FiN.scn.,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  75  (Alaska).     (Beyond  doubt!) 
{\)  Podiceps  affinisj  Salvad.,  Atti  Soc.  ital.  Sc.  viii.  1866.— EixiOT,  B.  N.  A.  (Introd.  No. 

9d  With  tig.  of  head).- Von  Martens,  J.  f.  O.  1868,  70. 

^a6.— The  typical  form  in  Europe.  Var.  holboUi  from  Greenland  and  North  America; 

with  this  Asiatic  and  Japanese  specimens  are  stated  to  agree. 

Adult,  breeding  phiviage. — Crest«  short,  and  ruffs  scarcely  apparent.  Bill  black,  the 
tomia  of  the  upper  mandible  at  base  and  most  of  the  lower  mandible  yellowigb. 
Crown  and  occix^ut  glossy  greenish-black  ;  back  of  the  neck  the  same,  less  intense,  and 
the  upper  parts  generally  the  same,  with  grayish  edgings  of  the  feathers.  Wing-cov- 
erts and  primaries  uniform  chocolate-brown,  the  shafts  of  the  latter  black.  >Seconda- 
ries  white,  mostly  with  black  shafts  and  brownish  tips.  Lining  of  wings  and  axillars 
white.  A  hroad  patch  of  silvery-ash  on  the  throat,  extending  around  on  sides  of  head, 
whitening  .along  lino  of  juncture  with  the  black  of  the  crown.  Neck,  except  the  dorsal 
line,  deep  brownish-red,  which  extends  diluted  some  distance  on  the  breast.  Under 
parts  silky-white,  with  a  shade  of  silvery-ash,  each  feather  having  a  dark  shaft-liue 
aud  terminal  spot,  producing  a  peculiar  dappled  appearance. 

Winler  plumage,  and  yotin/;.— Crests  scarcely  appreciable.  Bill  mostly  yellowish,  the 
ridge  more  or  less  dusky.  Red  of  the  neck  replaced  by  brownish-ash  of  very  variable 
shsKle,  from  quite  dark  to  whitish.  Ash  of  throat  and  sides  of  head  replaced  by  pare 
white.    Under  parts  ashy-white,  the  mottling  not  so  conspicuous  as  in  summer. 

Dimensions. — Length,  about  19;  wing,  7.60;  bill  a!oug  culmen,  1.90;  along  gape, 
2.40;  height  at  nostrils,  0.55 ;  tarsus,  2.10  ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  2.65. 

This  bird  could  only  l>e  confounded  with  cristatus  in  immature  dress.  It  is  smaller, 
stouter,  and  more  thick-set,  with  stouter  bill,  with  nebulated  under  plumage,  and 
usually  hits  rather  shorter  tarsi — only  about  four- fifths  the  middle  toe  aud  claw, 
instead  of  ahout  equal  to  the  middle  toe  alone,  iis  in  cristatui. 
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an  consiOcred  iilcnticiil 
Tlio  UiflereDCCB  provu 
lo  OK  eveu  nioie  deciilrd  and  more  conulnut  thno  I  nt  firat  supposed ;  io  fict,  I  am 
uliuost  inclined  to  bold  tliuni  iw  of  epectlic  vnlnu.  I'he  size  Is  uLil'oriiily  gtvnter;  tho 
bill  ilixpropurtioDatel;  iQTger,  stnuier,  iliQercntly  shaped  ami  colored ;  tb«  t-irsQS 
louger, both  abs«>liitely aud  retulively  to  tboleugtbof  tbo  toes;  in  fact, so niiicb  lotitiur 
as  to  i:i(Lur  invalidate  cue  of  tbu  distinct iniis  I  ilrow  betweeo  crintatua  and  rubrieoltit. 
Vpun  alteativ^  re-examination  of  tbe  tyiH'S  of  Podiccpt  ix/operi,  wliicli,  in  l.'WS,  I 
follutred  Mr.  Lanrenco  in  couipai'ing  nitb  cristalait,  finiling  evident  ilistiuclioo  fram 
tbe  lulttT,  I  mn  now  aati>tlieil  tbat  tli<^j  belong  to  tlio  Auiencan  vai.  hvlbi/tlii  of  grlaH- 
gi'iia,  Tbo  ty|>es  were  young  birds,  in  very  poor  preservation,  sbouin^;  little  or  no  dis- 
tinctive color- marks,  while  tbe  length  of  tlie  tarsus,  grading  into  the  particalBr  pro- 
portions of  tarsus  nnd  toea  of  crislatai,  niLsled  mo  us  to  their  proper  position.  We  have 
uovr  unnietous  specimens  from  tbe  norlbnest  coast,  some  jusl.  liLie  tbe  types,  others  iu 
bcttei'  pluiiiu{;e,  shoiving  the  reddish  of  the  ucck  of  var.  holbiiUi,  and  all  inseparable 
from  ungiicstioued  American  griitigtna.   My  sunpicious  tren;  tiist  arontied  by  dotectiug 


8  Aniericau  holbSIU,  the  types  of  "coojNri,"  typicnl  griat-igma  of  Europe,  and 


yoTE.— Thp  wiDglsnmaorcdwitbnslrslgbl-eilBi^DDdi^  Itie  border,  not  over  [tacoDvriitT.  Depth 
of  bill  ol  piMltrior  citromit;  of  noalrita.  Taisu't  ill  Irunt,  from  prolulienmcc  iii  tiiiiblle  of  libio-Uniil 
juini  111  tbctitrkantbestinover  (bcjoliitot  uiiiiaie  tm.    Uiddls  tavrrciu  ttiebist-nnnivd  pniot  to  cod 

There  seems  \o  be  little  doubt  that  P.  afflnlt,  Salvadori,  helongs  bere,  to  judge  from 
the  life-size  figure  of  tbe  bead  piibliabed  by  Elliot,  which  ia  exactly  luutched  by  some 
of  the  spocimeuBof  "cooperi"  Iwfore  mu. 

POniCEPS  COESUTUS,  LatU. 
Horned  flrebe, 

Colyiiibiie  aiiritua,  Linn.,  pird'm. 

Culpabat  duplicatut,  MDll,  Sjst.  Nat.  1TT6,  107. 

Colvmbua  torHNlx*.  Om.,  Syst.  Kat.  i,  uS)!.-  Navm.,  Vog.  Deutechl.  is,  1638,  739,  pi,  244. 

FodiititB  cornHtH*,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  I'.iK),  T8J.— Xbmm.,  ilau.  Oni.  lUl.'i,  4tHi.— OoiE, 
Isis,  lUiti,  G61.— STEra.,  G.  Z.  liii,  ld25, 9.— Kkys.  Si.  Blai).,  Wirb.  Eur.— Gray, 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  633.— SciiL.,  M.  i'.-B.  in,  36.— Bp.,  Byp.  ItWd,  417 ;  List,  i83>i,l&.— 
Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  Am.  ii,  ie3l,  411.— NinT.,  Uau.  ii,  1834, 204.— Aud.,  Om. 
Biog.  iii,  1835,  439,  pi.  1259 ;  Syn.  1830,  357 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  315,  pL  4bl.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844.  'Ml.— LAWit.,  B.  S.  A.  IS'iH,  895.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  IL 
Wash.  Ter.  1860,  281.— Couks,  Pr.  I'hila.  Acad,  1862, 231.— D.uj,  &  Bakx.,  Tr. 
Cbic.  Acad.  1869,  208.— Fiswcii,  Abb.  NaL  iii,  187:i,  7&— Couks,  Key,  187^ 
3:17.- Snow,  B.  Kaus.  187;!,  12 ;  and  of  nnttiors  generally. 

Dgtft  comutMt,  Kauf,  8k.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  41. 
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Colymhus  ohscurus^  Gm.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1788,  592. 

Podiccps  ohscnrus,  Lath.,  Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  782.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  2^, 

Cohimbm  easpicus,  S.  G.  Gm.,  Reise,  iv,  137. — Gm.,  Sy8t.  Nat.  i,  1788,  59J. 

Fodiceps  caspicus,  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  784. 

Coltpnhus  nigricans^  ScoPOLi,  Ann.  i,  No.  101  (?), 

Fodiceps  arcticus^  BoiB. 

Fodiceps  sclavuSj  Bp. 

Sab. — North  America.    Europe.    Asia. 

List  of  specimejts. 


193-29 

F.  V.  Haydeu . 

1 

1 

AdfiHj  breeding  jtluftiage. — Bill  black,  tipped  with  yellow.  A  brownish-yellow  stripe 
over  eye,  widening  behind  and  deepouiuc^  in  color  at  the  ends  of  the  long  crests,  aod 
being  dark  chestnut  between  eye  and  bill,  ('rown,  chin,  and  the  very  full  rutf  glossy 
greenish-black.  Upper  parts  brownish-black,  with  paler  edges  of  the  feathers.  Pri- 
maries rather  light  chocolate-brown,  with  black  shafts,  except  at  the  base.  Second- 
aries white.  Neck  all  round,  except  stripe  down  behind  and  sides  of  the  body,  rich 
dark  brownish-red  or  purplish  wine-red,  mixed  with  dusky  on  the  flanks.  Under  parU 
pure  silky-white. 

Winter  plumage,  and  young. — Bill  dusky,  much  of  the  under  mandible  bluish  or  yel- 
lowish-white. Indications  of  crests  and  riiH'  in  the  length  and  fullness  of  the  feathers 
of  the  parts.  Crown  and  neck  behind,  and  sides  of  the  body,  sooty-blackish.  Other 
upper  parts  and  the  wings  as  in  the  adult.  Chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  head,  pure  white, 
this  color  nearly  encircling  the  nape.  Neck  in  iront  and  lower  belly  lightly  washed 
with  ashy-gray.    Under  parts  as  before. 

Newhj-fledged  young  are  curiously  striped  on  the  head  with  rufous,  dusky  and  white, 
as  in  Fodilymbus  and  elsewhere. 

Dimensions. — Length,  about  14  inches;  extent,  24 ;  wing,  5.75;  tarsus,  1.75;  middle 
toe  and  claw,  2.10;  bill  along  culmen,  about  0.90;  along  gape,  1.30;  its  height  at  the 
nostriUi,  0.30 ;  its  width  there,  0.25. 

The  bill  in  this  species  is  compressed,  tapering,  with  considerably  curved  culineD— 
quite  different  from  the  broad  depressed  bill  with  straight  tip  aud  much  ascending 
gonys  of  F.  auritus.  It  varies  much  in  size,  even  among  equally  adult  examples;  in 
the  young  it  is  always  smaller  and  weaker  than  in  the  old.  Black,  yellow-tipped  in 
the  old,  wo  liud  it  variously  lighter  in  the  young— usually  dusk^**  on  the  ridge,  elae- 
whero  tinged  with  olivaceous,  yellowish,  or  even  orange  or  extensively  bluish-white. 
In  breediu<^  plumage  this  bird  is  conspicuously  different  from  any  other;  but  theyouDj; 
are  much  like  those  of  P.  auritus j  requiring  sometimes  careful  discrimination,  as  pointed 
out  under  head  of  the  latter. 

This  species  is  much  more  abundant  and  generally  dispersed  in  winter 
in  the  United  States  than  either  of  the  two  larger  ones,  and  it  also  nests 
within  our  limits.  I  found  it  breeding  at  various  points  in  Northern 
Dakota,  as  along  the  Eed  River,  in  the  prairie  sloughs,  with  Coots, 
Phalaropes,  and  various  Ducks,  and  in  pools  about  the  ba«e  of  Turtle 
Mountain  in  company  with  P.  californicus  and  the  DabcMck.  I  took 
fresh  eggs  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  Pembina,  finding  them  scattered  ou 
a  soaking  bed  of  decayed  reeds,  as  they  had  doubtless  been  disturbed 
by  the  hasty  movements  of  the  parents  in  quitting  the  nest ;  there  were 
only  four ;  probably  more  would  have  been  laid.  They  are  elliptical 
in  shape,  with  little  or  no  difference  in  contour  at  either  end;  dull 
whitish,  with  a  very  faint  shade,  quite  smooth,  and  measure  about  1.70 
by  1.20.  On  Turtle  Mountain,  late  in  July,  I  procured  newly-hatched 
young,  swimming  with  their  parents  in  the  various  pools.  At  this  early 
stage  the  neck  is  striped  a«  in  the  common  Dabchick.  Later  in  the 
season,  during  the  migration,  the  Horned  Grebes  were  numerous  all 
along  the  Souris  or  Mouse  Kiver,  in  company  with  an  equal  or  even 
greater  number  of  Eared  Grebes,  nearly  all  of  both  species  being  the 
youug-of-the-year.  In  their  immature  plumage  the  two  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  water,  and  indeed  specimens  sometimes  occur  which 
are  with  difficulty  discriminated  at  this  early  age.  But  the  smaller  size, 
somewhat  different  proportions  of  tarsus  and  toes,  and  the  flatter,  com- 
l)aratively  broader  bill  of  P.  auritus^  is  generally  characteristic 
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I  once  noticed  a  singular  fact  connected  with  the  power  these  birds 
have,  in  common  with  other  Grebes,  of  sinking  qaietly  into  the  water. 
By  the  respiratory  process  they  are  able  to  very  materially  reduce  or 
enlarge  their  bulk,  with  the  consequence  of  displacing  a  varying  bulk 
of  water,  and  so  of  changing  their  specific  gravity.  Once  holding  a 
wounded  Grebe  in  my  hand,  1  observed  its  whole  body  to  swell  with  a 
labored  inspiration.  As  the  air  permeated  the  interior,  a  sort  of  ripple 
or  wave  passed  gradually  along,  puffing  out  the  belly  and  raising  the 
plumage  as  it  advanced.  With  the  expiration,  the  reverse  change  oc- 
curred from  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  bird  visibly  shrunk  in  dimen- 
sions, the  skin  fitting  tightly  and  the  feathers  lying  close. 

PODICEPS  AURITUS  var.  CALIFOBNICUS,  (Heerm.)  Coues. 

American  Eared  Grebe. 

a.  auriUis. 

Colymhus  aurifnSj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1766,  222  (j?«Wtm).— Naum.,  Vog.  Dentscbl,  ix,  1838, 

768,  pi.  24C. 
Fodiceps  aui^itusy  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  781.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  469.— Boie,  Isis, 

1822,  561.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1825,  12.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 

90.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  105;  M.  P.-B.  ix,  40.— Macgil.,  Man.   ii,  204.— Gkay, 

Gen.  of  B.  iii,  633  ;  and  of  European  authors  generally. 
Proctopus  auritus,  Kaup,  8k.  Ent.  Eur.  Tliierw.  1829,  49. 
Otodytes  aurituSy  Keichendach. 
Podiceps  et  Colymhus  nigiicolliSf  Sundevall. 

b.  califomicus, 

Podiceps  auriiuSy  NuTT.,  Mon.  ii,  1834,  256  ("will  probably  bo  found  in  North  Amer- 
ica ").—AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839, 108,  pi.  404  ;  Syn.  1839,  358 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 
322,  pi.  482  (described  from  species  said  to  be  North  American). — Bp.,  List, 
1838, 64.— Lawk.,B.  N.  A.  1858, 897.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  18.^^9, 246  (description). 

Podiceps  califomicus,  Heekm.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1854, 179;  P.  R,  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  76,  pi. 
8  (young).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857. 110.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  R96.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1800,  282.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  176.— Stkv., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 466  (North  Platte).— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  i>l.  64.— Coues, 
Ibis,  1866,  273.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  179  (city  of  Mexico,  in  full  plumage).— 
Dress,  Ibis,  1866,  46  (Texas,  winter).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  200  (Guatemala). 

Podiceps  (Proctopus)  calif omicust  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  231,  404.— Coues,  iWd. 
1866, 100  (Arizona). 

Podiceps  aurihis  var.  califot  nicuSy  Coues,  Key,  1872, 337.— Coues,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874  (Da- 
kota).—Henshaw,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  243  (breeding).— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N. 
Y.  X,  1874,  392  (lUinois).— Snow,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  757  (Kansas). 

Hab. — The  typical  form  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Var.  calif omicus  from  West- 
em  North  America,  from  Great  Slave  Lake  to  Guatemala.  East  to  Texas,  Dakota 
(CoueSj  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  745),  Kansas  {Snow),  and  lUinois  (Bidgtcay).  Breeds 
apparently  throughout  its  range. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5476,  Fort  Berthold ;  5477,  Snake  River. 
Later  Expeditions.-^S63f  North  Platte. 

Adulty  lyreeding plumage,^'R\\\  shorter  than  head,  rather  stoat  at  base,  much  depressed, 
broader  than  higa  at  the  nostrils,  tip  acute,  not  decnrved,  gonys  straight,  ascending, 
culmen  a  little  concave  basally,  nearly  straight  terminally.  Tarsus  about  equal  to 
middle  toe  without  its  claw.  Bill  entirely  black.  Conspicuous,  long  auricular  tufts, 
golden-brown  or  tawny,  finely  displayed  upon  a  black  ground.  Crown,  chin,  and  neck 
all  round,  black.  All  the  primaries  entirely  chocolate-brown,  with  usually  a  wash  of 
dull  reddish-brown  externally.  Secondaries  white,  but  the  bases  of  all,  and  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  two  outer  ones,  dusky  ;  their  snafts  mostly  all  dusky.  Sides  deep 
purplish-brown  or  wine-red ;  this  color  washed  across  the  breast,  behind  the  black  of  tho 
neck,  and  also  across  the  anal  region.  Under  parts  silky-white,  the  abdomen  grayish. 

Young — Bill  shaped  generally  as  in  the  adult,  but  smaller,  with  less  firm  outlines, 
BO  that  its  distinctive  shape  is  somewhat  obscured.  Little  or  no  trace  of  the  auricular 
tnfts.  Crown,  sides  of  head,  and  neck  all  around,  sooty-grayish,  paler  and  more  ashy 
ou  the  foreneck.    Upper  parts  rather  lighter  and  duller  colored  than  in  the  adults. 
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Primaries  as  in  the  adnlts,  "but  ^vitliont  the  refldish  tinge;  a  few  of  the  innermost  ones 
BometimeH  white  tipped.  Sides  under  the  winps  washed  with  a  lighter  shade  of  the 
color  of  the  back  ;  lower  belly  grayish. 

i)//M6'M«?ow».— Length,  12  to  14  inches,  nsnally  13  or  less;  extent,  21.50  to  24;  wing, 
4.75  to  5.25  ;  bill,  1  or  less;  along  gape,  1.25;  height  at  nostril,  0.22;  width  there,  0.26; 
tarsus,  l.CO ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.95. 

While  the  breeding  plumages  of  1*.  coniutuH  and  the  present  species  are  widely  differ- 
ent, there  is  much  similarity  between  the  young  and  winter  dress  of  the  two  specie*. 
As  a  rule,  auritua  is  smaller;  even  traces  of  rufls  are  less  appreciable ;  the  fore-neck  is 
scarcely  lighter  than  the  hind -neck  ;  the  back  is  rather  deeper  colored  and  more  nni- 
form.  The  shape  and  proportions  of  the  bill,  however,  furnish  the  most  reliable  char- 
acters.   The  differences  may  be  thus  tabulated : 

r.  cornvlus :  Bill  rather  slender,  much  compressed,  tip  rather  obtuse ;  lateral  outlines 
concave ;  height  at  nostrils  greater  than  width  ;  culmen  nearly  straight  over  nostrils, 
very  convex  at  (he  end  ;  gonys  convex,  little  ascending,  with  little  appreciable  aiigle. 

P.  auriius:  Bill  rather  stout,  much  depressed,  tip  very  acute;  lateral  outlines  con- 
vex ;  height  at  nostrils  less  than  width ;  culmen  decidedly  concave  at  nostrils,  scarcely 
convex  at  tip ;  gonys  straight,  or  even  concave,  much  ascending,  with  quite  an  augle. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  1862,  the  type  of  *^  calif ornicus"  is  merely  the  young  of  the  Amer- 
ican Eared  Grebe,  now  well  known  from  Western  United  States  in  all  it«  plumages.  I 
continue  to  use  the  name  as  indicating  a  bird  yarietally  distinct  from  the  true  auriiu 
of  Europe.    I  verify  the  following  distinctions : 

In  the  American  bird,  the  primaries  are  all  entirely  dark;  the  first  two  secondaries 
are  mostly  the  same,  while  the  bases  and  shafts  of  all  are  for  some  distance  dark.  In 
European  anritm^  the  inner  four  primaries  are  entirely  pure  white,  and  all  tbe  rest 
have  more  or  less  white,  while  the  secondaries  are  all  entirely  white,  except  a  few  of 
the  innermost,  which  have  a  slight  dusky  spot  near  the  end.  Thus  the  Europeaa  luis 
much  more  white  on  the  wing,  and  this  white  is  moreover  bodily  shifted,  as  it  were, 
nearer  the  outer  edge  of  the  wmg.  I  do  not  know  how  much  the  extent  of  the  white 
may  change  with  age,  or  what  is  its  limit  of  individual  variability;  but  the  above  dif- 
ferences liold  throughout  a  quite  extensive  series  of  specimens  examined. 

The  Colymbus  auriius  of  Linnaeus  has  been  by  many  referred  to  P.  cornutus,  Gm.,  and 
the  name  nigricolHs,  after  Sundevall,  adopted  for  the  present  species.  The  case  seems 
parallel  with  that  of  Sterna  hirundo,  Linn.,  and  I  see  no  necessity  for  the  undesirable 
change  of  names,  especially  as  LinuaMis  apparently  included  bolh  species  under  the 
term  auriius.  Audubon's  auriius  may  have  been  really  based  upon  auriius  proper,  bot 
ho  meant  the  American  bird. 

The  abuiulance  and  general  dispersion  of  this  species  in  the  West 
have  only  lately  become  known.  The  earlier  authors  were  not  aware  of 
its  existence  in  this  country  5  Audubon  figures  and  describes  specimens 
said  to  be  North  American,  and  his  account  is  copied,  so  late  as  1S58, 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  detiiult  of  specimens.  In  the  article  above  quoted 
I  showed  that  P.  ^' californicus^  was  the  young  of  the  Eared  Grebe, 
pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  certain  distinctions  between  the  bird  of 
this  country  and  of  Europe,  which  I  considered  sufiicient  to  warrant 
their  separation.  The  points  mentioned  appear  to  hold  good,  though  I 
am  at  i^resent  disinclined  to  accord  them  more  than  varietal  signifi- 
cance. In  1859  Maximilian  gave  a  full  account  of  the  bird,  and  ot  late 
quotations  have  multiplied  until  its  range  has  been  determined  as  above 
given. 

1  first  saw  the  species  alive  in  Southern  California,  where  I  found  it 
to  be  very  common,  both  on  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  San  Pedro  and  ia 
the  sloughs  back  of  the  coast.  They  were  of  course  in  immature  dress, 
the  season  being  November.  During  the  past  year  I  was  plejised  to 
find  the  birds  breeding,  in  pools  about  Turtle  Mountain,  with  varioos 
other  water-fowl.  This  is  apparently  the  northeastemmost  point  at 
which  the  species  has  been  observed.  Visiting  this  locality  iu  July,  I 
was  too  late  for  eggs,  for  the  young  were  already  swimming,  and,  ia 
most  cases,  fledged.  The  birds  were  very  common,  rather  more  so  than 
P.  corniituSj  with  which  they  were  associated.  Many  specimens  were 
secured  in  their  full  nuptial  "dress.  The  change  begins  in  August,  but  it 
is  not  completed  until  well  into  the  following  month,  as  traces  of  the 
breeding  plumage  persist  several  weeks  after  it  has  grown  faded  and 
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obscure.  On  the  breeding  grounds,  as  just  said,  the  Eared  Grebes  were 
more  plentiful  than  the  Horned,  since  a  majority  of  the  latter  breed 
further  north ;  but  upon  the  migration,  wlien  these  come  south,  the  pro- 
portion is  reversed.  Both  species  were  to  be  seen  together  upon  all  the 
water-courses  of  Northern  Dakota  when  I  left  the  country  in  the  middle 
of  October.    I  saw  nothing  notably  different  in  their  general  habits. 

Other  observers  have  found  the  Eared  Grebe  in  full  dress,  and  nest- 
ing, in  various  of  our  western  Territories,  demonstrating  a  very  general 
breeding  range.  Mr.  llenshaw  has  lately  taken  the  eggs  in  Southern 
Colorado.  He  informs  us  that  be  found  them,  in  the  absence  of  pa- 
rents, completely  covered  over  and  concealed  by  reedy  material,  so  that 
they  were  discovered  by  mere  accident.  ^The  following  is  his  article  in 
the  American  Naturalist  above  quoted : 

"  In  a  series  of  alkali  lakes  about  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Gar- 
land, Southern  Colorado,  I  found  this  species  common  and  breeding. 
A  colony  of  perhaps  a  dozen  pairs  had  established  themselves  in  a  small 
pond  four  or  live  acres  in  extent.  In  the  middle  of  this,  in  a  bed  of 
reeds,  were  found  upward  of  a  dozen  nests.  These  in  each  case  merely 
consisted  ot  a  slightly  hollowed  pile  of  decaying  weeds  and  rushes,  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  upon  which  they  floated.  In  a  number  of  instances  they  were 
but  a  few  feet  distant  from  the  nests  of  the  Coot  {Fulica  americana)^ 
which  abounded.  Everj'  Grebe's  nest  discovered  contained  three  eggs, 
which  in  most  instances  were  fresh,  but  in  some  nests  were  consider- 
ably advanced.  These  varj'  but  little  in  shape,  are  considerably  elon- 
gated, one  end  being  slightly  more  pointed  than  the  other.  They  vary 
in  length  from  1.70  to  1.80,  and  in  breadth  1.18  to  1.33.  The  color  is 
a  faint  yellowish-white,  usually  much  stained  from  contact  with  the 
nest.  The  texture  is  generally  quite  smooth,  in  some  instances  rough- 
ened by  a  chalky  deposit.  The  eggs  were  wholly  concealed  from  view 
by  a  pile  of  weeds  and  other  vegetable  material  laid  across.  That  they 
were  thus  carefully  covered  merely  for  concealment  1  cannot  think, 
since  in  the  isolated  position  in  which  these  nests  are  usually  fouud  the 
bird  has  no  enemy  against  which  such  precaution  would  avail.  On  first 
approaching  the  locality  the  Grebes  all  congregated  at  the  further  end 
of  the  pond,  and  shortly  betook  themselves  through  an  opening  to  the 
neighboring  slouch ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  did  they  again  ap- 
proach the  nests  during  my  stay  of  three  days.  Is  it  not,  then,  possible 
that  they  are  more  or  less  dependent  for  the  hatching  of  their  eggs  upon 
the  artificial  heat  induced  by  the  decaying  vegetable  substances  of 
which  the  nests  are  wholly  composed  f 

Subgenus  Tachybaptes,  Eeich. 

Bill  very  abort,  mnch  less  than  the  head,  scarcely  over  half  the  tarsus ;  stont,  little 
compressed,  rather  obtuse.  Lateral  outlines  uearly  straight;  culmen  slightly  concave 
at  the  nostrils,  elsewhere  convex;  commissure  straight,  except  a  little  sinuation  at 
base ;  under  outline  straight  to  angle,  gonys  thence  straight  to  tip,  the  angle  well  de- 
fined. Wings  short,  with  considerable  and  abrupt  attenuation  of  the  outer  primaries. 
Tarsus  stout,  little  over  three-fourths  the  middle  toe  and  claw ;  outer  lateral  about  equal 
to  the  middle  toe.  Size  very  small ;  body  full ;  nock  short ;  no  decided  crests  or  rufifs. 
(Type  F.  minor :  these  characters  drawn  from  P.  dominicus.) 

This  section  in  a  measure  connects  Podiceps  with  Podilymbus,  By  G.  R.  Gray  Sylbeo- 
qicluHj  Bp.,  is  given  as  founded  on  P.  minor ;  but  Bonaparte  expressly  says  (Cat.  Met. 
Ucc.  1842,  83)  that  this  was  a  typographical  error,  he  having  intended  the  name  for  C 
podictps^  Linn.  Dr.  Sclater  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  point  (Ibis,  Jan.  1874). 
it  may  l»e  a  technical  question,  however,  after  all,  whether  an  author  must  not  be  held 
to  what  ho  did  say,  rather  than  to  what  he  meant  to  say. 
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PODICEPS  (TACHYBAPTES)  DOMINICUS,  Linn. 

St.  DomiDgo  Grebe. 

Colymhus  dominicus,  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  223  (C.  fluviaiilis  dominicenHSf  Briss.,  ti, 
64,  pi.  5,  f.  2).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  593. 

Podicepa  dmninicus,  Lath.,  Ind*.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  785. — Spix,  Av.  Bros.  pi.  101. — Bd.,  Mei. 
B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii.  Birds,  28  ;  B.  N.  Am.  1860,  pi.  99,  f.  1  (no  text,  and  not 
in  ed.  of  1858).--6cL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857.  207.— Lawb.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1861.334 
(Paunma).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  Exot.  Orn.  i,  1869,  190.— Reixh.,  Vid.  Med.  1870, 
17  (Brazil). 

Podiceps  (Sylbeocyclus)  dominicus^  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  94,  No.  10768. 

Sylbcocyclua  dominicua  (Bp.  t)  Coues,  Pr.  Phiia.  Acad.  1862,  232. 

Tnchyhaptea  dominicuSf  Coues.  ^ 

Hah. — Warmer  parts  of  America.  West  Indies.  North  to  the  Bio  Grande.  Califoc^ 
nia  (Gamhel). 

Adult^Fovm  as  above  desciibed  under  head  of  the  subgenus.  Crown  and  oocipat 
deep  glossy  steel-blue.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  all  around  dark  ashy-gray,  darkest 
behind,  Avhcre  tinged  with  bluish.  Chin  varied  with  ashy  and  white.  Upper  p.trt8 
brownish-black,  with  glossy-grcenibh  reflections.  Primaries  chocolate-brown,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  inner  vanes  of  all,  and  nearly  all  of  the  inner  four  or  five,  to- 
gether with  all  the  secondaries,  pure  while.  Under  parts  silky-white,  thickly  mottled 
with  dusky.    Upper  mandible  dusky,  the  lower  mostly  yellowish. 

Dimensions. — Length,  about  9.50 ;  wing,  3.60 ;  bill  along  culmen,  0.70 ;  along  gape,  1; 
tarsus,  1.25 ;  middle  toe,  1.75. 

This  small  Grebe,  the  only  North  American*  representative  of  the  group,  has  only 
lately  been  ascertained  to  reach  our  southern  border.  It  requires  comparison  with  oo 
other  of  our  country,  its  small  size  alone  being  diagnostic.  Without  a  series  of  speci- 
imens  I  cannot  present  the  changes  of  plumage. 

Genus  PODILYMBUS,  Less. 

<  ColymhuSy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  223  (not  type). 

<  Podiaipsy  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790  (not  type). 

=  PodiJymhuSy  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  i,  1831,  595  (P.  oarolinenaiaf  Lath.). 
=  SylhcoqfcluSj  Br.,  Saggio,  1834  (same  type  intended). 
=  Hydrokaj  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  259  (type  carolincnsia). 

Char.  Bill  shorter  than  head,  stoutest  in  the  family,  compressed,  with  obtuse  and 
hooked  tip ;  culmen  about  straight  to  the  nostrils,  thence  declina  to-con  vox ;  gonjfl 
regularly  convex  without  decided  angle ;  commissure  slightly  sinuate  at  base,  then 
straight,  then  much  deflected.  Upper  mandible  covered  with  soft  skin  to  the  nostrils, 
between  which  are  two  fossse,  the  anterior  shallow,  oblong,  the  other  deep,  triangalar, 
separated  from  the  bare  loral  space  by  an  intervening  ridge.  Nostrils  broadly  oval, 
far  anterior.  No  crests  or  ruffs,  but  shafts  of  frontal  leathera  prolonged  into  bristles. 
Eyelids  peculiarly  thickened.  Outer  three  or  four  primaries  abruptly  sinuate  near  the 
end.  Tarsus  much  abbreviated,  comparatively  stout,  about  threo-fonrtbs  as  long  at 
middle  toe  and  claw.  Middle  and  outer  toes  nearly  equal.  Basal  semipalm.ition  of 
toes  more  extensive  than  in  Podicepa.    Lobe  of  hind  toe  moderate. 

The  essential  characters  of  this  genus  lie  in  the  stout  hooked  bill,  broad  anterior 
nostrils,  absence  of  crest  or  rufl",  bristly  forehead,  great  emargination  of  primaries,  and 
extensive  semipalmation  of  the  toes.  The  genus  DasypUlua  of  Swainson  (Classif.  & 
ii,  1837,  369),  which  has  been  referred  here,  agrees  very  well  as  to  the  characters  As- 
signed, but  P.  poliocephalua  is  given  as  type.  In  any  event  the  name  is  a  synonyiD« 
being  anticipated  in  publication.  Hydroka  is  based  upon  carolinensiSj  but  is  antedated. 
SylbeocycluSj  Bp.,  was  meant  for  this  genus,  but,  it  seems,  was  by  a  blunder  given  over 
head  of  P.  minor. 

There  is  apparently  but  a  single  good  species  of  this  genus,  although  several  are 
indicated  by  authors.  The  P.  antarcficiis  of  Lesson  (with  which  P.  hreriroatria.  Gray, 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  pi.  172,  is  synonyii;uus),  from  South  America,  is  a  recognizable  race 
which  may  be  defined  ra  follows : 

PoDiLYMBUS  PODICEPS  var.  ANTARCTicus  (^Leaa.)  Couea, 

Nos.  15663,  15664,  Mus.  Smiths.  Inst.,  Chili,  U.  S.  Astron.  Exped. :  Size,  coloration, 
and  general  appearance  of  P.  podicepa.    Bill  not  shorter  than  in  this  species,  but  stouter 

*  P.  minor  is  given  by  Nuttall  as  inhabiting  this  country,  but  the  evidence  is  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. 
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toward  the  end,  where  more  obtuse  and  less  hooked  ;  commissure  not  so  sa'ddenly  do- 
curved,  nor  to  such  exteut.  Legs  rather  longer  and  stonier  than  in  P.  podictps.  Gular 
patch  extending  further  around  on  sides  of  head  ;  under  parts  more  heavily  mottled 
with  dusky. 

PODILYMBUS  PODICEPS,  (Linn.)  Lawr. 

Pled-billed  Grebe;  Dabchick;  Water-witch. 

a.  podiceps. 

Colymhue  podiceps,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17(36,  223  (h*»sed  on  P.  mivor  rosiro  vario,  Gates., 

91;  Cfluriaiilis  carolincneisj  Brass.,  vi,  63).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nar.  i,  1788,  594. 
Fndilymbfis  podiceps,  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  898.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 

283.— CouKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  233.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  3:^8 ;  and  of  most 

late  United  States  writers. 
SylhtocycluH  podiceps,  Bp. 

Colymhus  ludovicianus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat,  i,  1788,  592. 
Podiceps  ludovicianus,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  785. 
Podiceps  carolincnsis.  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  785.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  418.— Sw.  &  Rich., 

F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  412.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  259.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 359 f 

Syn.  1839,  368;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  324,  pi.  483.— GiK.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  382.— Max., 

J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  248  :  and  of  writers  generally. 
Sylheocychts  carolifiensis,  Bp.,  List,  18'i8,  64. 
Podilymbus  Uncutus,  Heekm.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1854, 179;  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  77,  pi.  9 

(very  young). 
Sylbeocyclus  lineatus,  Bp. 

b.  antarcticus* 

Podiceps  carolincnsis,  Spix,  A.  B.  pi.  100. 

Podiceps  antarciicus,  Lesson. 

Sylbeocyclus  antarcticus,  Bp. 

Podilymbus  antarcticus,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  95,  No.  10771. 

Podiceps  brevirostris,  Gkay,  Genera  of  Birds,  iii,  181^9,  pi.  172. 

Quid  "  euryies,  Bp."— Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  10772,  ex  Montevideo  f 

Hab. — North,  Central,  and  part  of  South  America.  West  Indies.  (Gnatcroala, 
breeding,  SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  234.  Veragna,  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  219.  Venezuela,  ScL. 
&  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1869,  252.  Brazil,  Pelz.,  O.  B.  322;  Reinh.,  V.  D.  Med.  1870,  18. 
Cuba,  Cam.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1^6,  431.  Jamaica,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  81.)  Var.  antarcticus 
from  Southern  South  America. 

Adult,  breeding  plumage.— B\]\  light  dull  bluish,  dusky  on  upper  mandible,  encircled 
with  a  broad  black  baud.  Frontal  and  coronal  bristles  black.  Crown,  occiput,  nnd 
neck  behind,  grayish-black,  the  feathers  with  slightly  lighter  edges.  Sides  of  head  and 
neck  brownish-gray.  Abroad  black  throat-patch,  extending  on  sides  of  lower  man- 
dible. Upper  parts  brownish-black,  the  feathers  with  scarcely  lighter  edges.  Prima- 
ries and  secondaries  chocolate-brown,  the  latter  frequently  with  a  white  area  on  the 
inner  webs.  Under  parts  ashy,  washed  over  with  silvery-gray,  thickly,  though  obso- 
letely,  mottled  with  dusky ;  these  dark  spots  most  numerous  and  evident  on  the  sides. 
Lower  belly  nearly  uniformly  dusky. 

Wintei'  plumage.— law  light  dull  yellowish,  without  a  dark  band,  more  or  less  dusky 
on  the  ridge.  No  gular  patch.  Crown  and  occiput  dusky  brown.  Upper  parts  with, 
more  evident  pale  edgings  of  the  feathers  than  in  summer.  Neck,  breast,  and  sidej«, 
light  brown,  darker  posteriorly,  where  more  or  less  conspicuously  mottlefl  with  dusky. 
Under  parts  otherwise  pure  silky-white,  immaculate;  lower  belly  grayish. 

Young-of -the- year. — White  gular  patch  invaded  by  streaks  of  the  brownish  of  th& 
head,  and  the  latter  much  streaked  with  white.    Otherwise  as  in  the  preceding. 

Dimensions. — Length,  about  13  ;  extent,  24  ;  wing,  about  5  ;  bill  along  culmen,  0.75; 
along  gape,  1.20 ;  height  at  nostrils,  0.40 ;  width,  0.25 ;  tarsus,  1.50 ;  middle  toe  and 
claw,  2.15. 

There  is  no  species  of  this  country  with  which  the  present  requires  comparison,  as 
its  generic  peculiarities  suffice  for  its  recognition  uuder  any  circumstances  of  plumage. 
The  slight  i>ecnliaritieH  of  var.  antarcticus  have  been  already  given. 

Published  December j  1874. 
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[NoTif:.— Specific  namofi  of  slij^htly  differeDt  terminations,  like  ainerieanus—a — um,  iHUoni  and  ml 
sonii,  bonapartei  and  bonapartii,  arv  treated  ns  one.  Generic  names  of  varying  tirthojn'apby  an 
generally  distingui&licd.  Specific  names  begin  vritli  a  small  \eiteiv ;  generic  and  all  English,  witli  i 
capital.] 


A. 

abietiuus, 

Falco  341 
abietum, 

Nyctale  314 
Acaclian 

Flycatcher  249 

Owl  315 
aeadicus, 

Empidonax  247 

MuHcicapa  249,  254 

Micarchus  249 

My  obi  us  249 

Noctua  315 

Nvctala  315 

Nyctalo  315 

Pyrocepbalns  249 

8c*otophilu8  315 

Strix  315,  317 

Tyrannula  249 

Ulula  315 
aeadieusis, 

Strix  315 
Acanthis 

linaria  114 
AcaDthylis 

peltiH^ia  267 

Haxatilis  2(>5 

vauxii  268 
Accentor 

aurocapillus  70 

Orange-crowned  70 
Accipiter 

antillarnm  367 

ardosiacns  334 

caroliuenHis  345,  367 

communiB  341 

cooperi  334,  335 

falco  307 

freti-hudsonis  327 

fuHcua  333 

^undlacbi  335 

baliuitns  337 

laj^opus  361 

leucoccpbalus  361 

mexicanus  335 

minor  349 

palumbarias  338,  345 

pcunsylvanicus  334 

pJHcator  367 

pibcatoriuB  367 

riificandns  353 

Ht  rial  us  334 

variabilis  327 


accipitrina, 

Strix  306,  311 

acclaiuator, 

Strix  308,  309 

Actiduras 

njBvius  506 

Actitis 

bartramino  503 
uiacularias  501 
uotata  502 
rufesceus  506 
"wiedi  502 

Actiturus 

bartramius  502     # 
longicauda  503 
nifescens  506 

Actocbelidou 
cantiacus  ^3 

Actodroiua? 
bairdii  484 
bonapartii  487 
cooperi  491 
niacnlata  486 
melauotus  487 
minntilla  482 

Actodronuis 

fnscicollis  482 
minntilla  482 
wilsoni  482 

acullavida, 
Sterna  673 
Thala88eu6  673 

acnleata, 

Sitta  24,  230 

acuta. 

Anas  561 
Datila  561,  562 
Phasianurns  561 
Querquednla  562 
Tracbelonetta  561 

adamsii, 

Colymbus  720 

Adelarn's  642 

heermanni  642 

adspertja, 

Ardea  524 
Botaurns  524 
Liuiosa  493 

adunca, 

Anas  560 

^chmopborus  725, 726 
clarkii  728 
occideutalis  727 

aedoii, 
\         H'sVttuiathrous  231 


aedon 

Troglodytes  32,  231 
flegolius, 

Strix  306 
^gialeus 

melodns  455 

semi  pal  matus  453 
^gialites 

wilsonia  456 
^gialitia 

asititica  457 

cautiaua  456  ' 

circumcincta  455 

meloda  455 

microrbvncba  456 

moutana  457 

nivosji  456 

semi  palm atxi  453 

vocitera  452 

wilsouia  456 
^giotbus 

canescens  115 

exilipes  115 

fuscescens  114 

linaria  114,  115 
segocepbala, 

Limosa  494 
iBgolius 

brachvotna  306 

otus304 

teugmalmi,  314 
ffigithus. 

Circus  :^ 
asueus, 

Icterus  199 

Quiscalus  203 
oequinoctialis, 

Sylvia  73 
^rolia 

varia  492 
lernginosus, 

Falco  328 
i£salon 

carolineusis  349 

col  um  bar  ins  346 

lithofalco  346, 348 

ricbardsoui  348 

suckleyi  346 
sesalon, 

Falco  347 
iBStiva, 

Dendr(£ca  54,  233 

Motacilla  54 

Pyranga  82 

Kbimaupbus  54 
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flcstiva, 

Sylvia  54 

8ylvict)la  54 

Tunugra  82 
sestivaliH, 

Peucica  140 
affiuiH, 

Bananivonis  193 

Ful'jrula573 

Fulix  573 

Icterus  193 

LaruH  027 

Marila  573 

PendiilinuH  193 

Podiceps  730 

Sterna  064 
africana, 

Athene  317 

Cliarndrius  449 

NuuieniuH  492 

Scolopax  492 

Sterna  G73 

Tyranuiila  259 

Xanthomas  193 
Agaujia 

virescena  522 
Agauaphron  709 
AgelseuH 

ashiinilis  180 

gu1>ernator  IHO 

icterocephalns  188 

pernpioillatuH  188 

phcBuiceufl  186 

tricolor  186 
Agelaius 

asdimilis  186 

bullock  ii  195 

gnbernator  186 

fongipos  188 

xanthocephalos  188 
agluens, 

Quiscalus  203 
agraria, 

GelochelidoQ  664 

OtU8  306 
agripenuis, 

Dolichouyx  178 

Icterus  178 
Agrodoma 

spraguei  42 
aikeni, 

Junco  141, 145 
Aix 

sponsa  571 
alaudica, 

Anas  562 
alaAcensis, 

Anorthnra  33 

Troglodytes  33 
Alanda 

alpestria  37 

chrysohema  38 

cornuta  38 

ludoviciana  40 

magna  190 

minor  38 

pennHylvanica  40 

rubra  40 

rnfa  3*^,  40 

spraguei  42 


f  alaudarins, 

Cacicus  190 

Aland idic  37 

alaudina, 

Zonotrichia  128 
Passerculus  128 

alba, 

Aquila  :^  369 
Ardca  519 
Gygis  709 
lieroilias  519 
Scolopax  494 
Strix  309,  298 

albatus, 

Anser  549 
Cheu  549 

albeola. 

Anas  577 
Bucephala  577 
Clangnla  577 
Fuligula  577 

albescens, 
Parns  21 

albicans, 

Falco  327 

albicollis, 

Fringilla  151 
Otus  304 
Troglodytes  28 
Zonotrichia  151 

albiduH, 

Strix  309 
Falco  .328 

albifrons, 
Anas  546 
Anser  546,  547 
Bubo  315 
Certbia  28 
Nyctala  315 
Nyctale  315 
Scops  315 
Strix  315 
,  alb i nucha, 
I  Dolichouyx  178 

I  albiventris, 
;  Pica  211 

albivitta, 

Chainie|)elia  390 
Pyrgitcenas  390 

albus, 

Aquila  :I69 
Falco  368 
Lagopus  429 
Larns  0^,  049 
Strix  310 
Tetrao  429 

Alcedinida)  273 

Alcedo 

alcyon  273 
jagnacati  273 
ludoviciana  273 
guacu  273 

Alectorides  529 

alc3'0u, 

Alcedo  273 
Ceryle  273 
Chloroceryle  273 
Ispida  273 
Megaceryl©  273 
Streptoceryle  273 


aldrovandi, 

Catarracta  605 
Aleutian  Tern  696 
aleutica. 

Sterna  675,  696 
alicio), 

Tnrdus  4 
alien  i, 

Pipilo  173 
alpestris, 

Alauda  37 

Eremophila  37,  38,  231 

Ot«cori8  iW 

Otocorys  38 

Phileremos  38 
alpina, 

Pelidna  489,  490 

Schcpniclns  490 

Triuga  489,  490 
alticeps, 

Archibnteo  361 

Pandion  367 
Aluco 

flammens  298 
alaco, 

Strix  298 
ambigua, 

Fringilla  180 
Amblvrhynchns 

glacialis  467 
American 

Avosit  460 

Barn  Owl  298 

Barn  Swallow  85 

Bittern  523 

Dipper  10 

Dunlin  489 

Eared  Grebe  732 

Flycatchers  235 

Golden  Plover  449 

Goldfinch  116 

Goshawk  338 

Hawk-Owl  311 

Lanier  '1^19 

Long-eared  Owl  304 

Magpie  211 

Merlin  347 

Night  Heron  523 

Nutcracker  207 

Partridges  430 

Pochard  575 

Red  Crossbill  109 

Rough-legg'd  Hawk  301 

Snipe  475 

Starlings  178 

Swan  M5 

Vultures  373 

Warblers  45 

Widgeon  564 

Winter  Wren  33 

Woodcock  472 
americana, 

Ainpelis  93 

Anas  564,  565 

AptemnA  285 

Aquila  :i67 

Ardea  529 

Aythya  575 

Bouibycilla  93 

Brachyotus306 
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[Note.— Specific  namcji  of  slif^htly  difTereDt  terminations,  like  atnerieanus—a — um,  triUoni  and  wU- 
Konii,  bonapartei  and  bonapartii,  are  treated  at)  ouo.  Generic  names  of  varying  orthojn^pby  ar« 
;{enerally  distingtiishcd.  Specific  names  begin  vritli  a  small  letter ;  generic  and  all  Englisb,  witii  a 
capital.] 


A. 

abietiuus, 

Falco  341 
abietiiru, 

Nyctale  314 
Acadiiin 

Flycatcher  249 

Owl  315 
acadiciiH, 

£mpiiloDax  247 

Muscicapa  249,  254 

Micarchus  249 

Myobiiis  249 

Noctua  315 

Nyctala  315 

Nyctalo  315 

Pyrocepliulns  249 

8c'otophilu8  315 

Strix  315,  317 

Tyrannula249 

Ulula  315 
aeadieDsis, 

Strix  315 
Acantbis 

linaria  114 
Acaotbylis 

I)elasj;ia  267 

Baxatilis  2(>5 

vauxii  268 
Accentor 

anrocapillns  70 

Orange-crowued  70 
Accipiter 

autillarnra  367 

ardoMiacus  334 

carol  iueuMis  345,  3G7 

communis  341 

cooperi  :{34,  335 

falco  307 

freti-budsonis  327 

fiiHcus  333 

guudlacbi  335 

baliiQtns  337 

lagopus  361 

leucuccpbalus  361 

mexicauuH  335 

minor  349 

palumbarius  338,  345 

peuusylvanicQS  334 

piscator  367 

pificatoriUvS  367 

ruticaudus  35^3 

slriatiis  334 

variabilis  327 


accipitrlua, 

Strix  306,  311 

acclamator, 

Strix  308,  309 

Actidurus 

na)viu8  506 

Actitis 

bartramins  503 
macular! ns  501 
uotata  502 
rufesccns  506 
wiedi  502 

Actiturus 

bartramius  502     # 
longicauda  503 
rufescens  506 

Actochelidou 
cautiacus  t)73 

Actodromas 
bairdii  484 
bouapartii  487 
cooperi  491 
niaculata  486 
melanotus  487 
miuutilla  482 

Actodromus 

fuscicoUis  482 
miuutilla  482 
wilsoui  482 

acudavida, 
Sterna  673 
Thalasseus  673 

aculeata, 

Sitta  24,  230 

acuta, 

Auas  561 
Datila  561,  562 
PhasiaDurns  561 
Querquedula  562 
Tracbelonotta  561 

adamsii, 

Colymbus  720 

Adelarus  642 

beermanui  642 

adspersa, 

Ardoa  524 
Botaurus  524 
Limosa  493 

aduncii, 

Auas  560 

^cbmophorus  725, 726 
clarkii  728 
occideutalis  727 

aedon, 

Hylemathrous  231 


aedou 

Troglodytes  32,  231 
asgolius, 

Strix  306 
^gialeus 

melodus  455 

semi  pal  mat  us  453 
JSgialites 

wilsouia  456 
^gialitis 

asititica  457 

cantiaua  456  ' 

circumciucta  455 

meloda  455 

microrbyncba  456 

moutaua  457 

Divosa  456 

semipalmata  453 

vocifera  452 

wilsouia  456 
iEgiotbus 

cauescens  115 

ex  ill  pes  115 

fuHcescens  114 

liuariu  114,  115 
segocephala, 

Limosa  494 
^golius 

brachyotas  306 

otus  304 

teugmalmi,  314 
ffigithuH, 

Circus  327 
seueus, 

Icterus  199 

Quiscalus  203 
SBquiuoctialis, 

Sylvia  73 
^rolia 

varia  492 
aBmginosus, 

Falco  328 
i£sa]ou 

carol iuen sis  349 

columbarins  346 

lithofalco  346, 348 

richardsoui  348 

snckleyi  346 
ffisaloD, 

Falco  347 
sestiva, 

DeudrcBca  54,  232 

Motacilla  54 

Pyranga  82 

Kbimauphus  54 
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SDstiva, 

Sylvia  54 

Sylvicola  54 

Tanagra  82 
aestivalis, 

Peucjea  140 
afiiuiH, 

Bananivorus  193 

Ful'gula  573 

Fulix  573 

Icterus  193 

Lams  627 

Marila  573 

PendulinuB  193 

Podiceps  730 

Sterna  664 
africana, 

Athene  317 

Cliaradrius  449 

Nnmeuins  492 

Scolopax  492 

Sterna  673 

Tyranunla  259 

Xanthomns  193 
Agamia 

viresceqs  522 
Aganapbron  709 
AgelaiUH 

asbimilis  186 

guberuator  186 

icterocepbalus  188 

perspicillatus  188 

pboDuicens  186 

tricolor  186 
Agelaius 

assimilis  186 

bullockii  195 

guberuator  186 

l()ngipe8  188 

xanthocepbalas  188 
aglsens, 

Qaiscalus  203 
agraria, 

Gelocbelidon  664 

Otus  306 
agripenniSy 

Dolicbonyx  178 

Icterus  178 
Agrodoma 

spragnei  42 
aikeni, 

Junco  141, 145 
Aix 

sponsa  571 
alandica, 

Anas  562 
alascensis, 

Anortbnra  33 

Troglodytes  33 
Alauda 

alpestris  37 

cbrysoliBma  38 

cornuta  38 

ludoviciana  40 

magna  190 

minor  38 

peunsylvanica  40 

rubra  40 

rufa  38,  40 

spragaei  42 


aland  ari  us, 

Cacicus  190 
Alandida)  37 
alaadina, 

Zonotrichia  128 

Passerculas  128 
alba, 

Aquila  368,  369 

Anlea  519 

Gygis  709 

Horoilias  519 

Scolopax  494 

Strix  309,  298 
albatns, 

Anser  549 

Cheu  549 
albeola, 

Anas  577 

Bucepbala  577 

Clangula  577 

Fuligula  577 
albescens, 

Parus  21 
albicans, 

Falco  327 
albicoUis, 

Fringilla  151 

Otus  304 

Troglodytes  28 

Zonotrichia  151 
albidus, 

Strix  309 

Falco  .328 
albifrons, 

Anas  546 

Anser  546,  547 

Bubo  315 

Certhia  28 

Nyctala  315 

Nyctale  315 

Scops  315 

Strix  315 
albi  nucha, 

Dolicbonyx  178 
albiventris, 

Pica  211 
alblvitta, 

Chaintepelia  390 

Pyrgitcenas  390 
albas, 

Aquila  369 

Falco  368 

Lagopus  429 

Larns  625,  649 

Strix  310 

Tetrao  429 
AlcedinidsB  273 
Alcedo 

alcyon  273 

jaguacati  273 

ludoviciana  273 

guacu  273 
Alectorides  529 
alc3^on, 

Alcedo  273 

Ceryle  273 

Chloroceryle  273 

Ispida  273 

Megaceryle  273 

Streptoceryle  273 


aldrovandi, 

Catarracta  605 
Aleutian  Tern  696 
aleutica. 

Sterna  675,  696 
alicia), 

Turdus  4 
alleni, 

Pipilo  173 
alpestris, 

Alauda  37 

Eremophila  37,  38,  231 

Otocoris  38 

Otocorys  38 

Phileremos  38 
alpiua, 

Pelidna  489,  490 

SchGcuiclus  490 

Tringa  489,  490 
alticcps, 

Archibuteo  361 

Pandion  367 
Aluco 

ilammens  298 
alaco, 

Strix  298 
ambigua, 

Fringilla  180 
Amblyrhynchus 

glacial  is  467 
American 

Avosit  460 

Barn  Owl  298 

Barn  Swallow  85 

Bittern  523 

Dipper  10 

Dunlin  489 

Eared  Grebe  732 

Flycatchers  235 

Golden  Plover  449 

GoldHuch  116 

Goshawk  338 

Hawk-Owl  311 

Lanier  339 

Long-oared  Owl  304 

Magpie  211 

Merlin  347 

Night  Heron  523 

Nutcracker  207 

Partridges  430 

Pochard  575 

Red  Crossbill  109 

Rough-legg'd  Hawk  361 

Snipe  475 

Starlings  178 

Swan  ^5 

Vultures  373 

Warblers  45 

Widgeon  564 

Winter  Wren  33 

Woodcock  472 
americana, 

Ampelis  93 

Anas  564,  565 

AptemnA  285 

Aquila  367 

Ardea  529 

Aythya  575 

Bombycilla  93 

Brachy otus  306 
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americana, 

Bucephala  576 
Bntoo  :i28,  353 
Butor  524 
Calidris  492 
Capriiuii1p:us  263 
Carduelis  116  ' 

Certbia  26 
Cbau]cla8miis  563 
Chordeiles  263 
Cinclus  10 
Circus  328 
Claogula  576 
Coccygus  276 
Coccystes  276 
Coccyzns  275 
Compsothlypis  46 
Corviis  206 
Cuculns  275 
Cupidonia  419 
Cureus  276 
Cnrvirostra  109 
Cygiins  545 
Dalila  562 
Emberiza  1(>4 
Erytbrophrys  276 
EuHpina  165 
Euspiza  164,  165 
Falco  :i68 
Fiingilla  164,  165 
Fuligula  576,  582 
Grns  529,  531 
Hirundo  85,  90 
Lagopns  430 
Larns  627 
LimoHa  492,  493 
Linaria  114 
Loxia  109 
Mareca  564 
Melanitta  582 
Meleagris  391 
Mergns  584 
Microptera  472 
Motacilla  46 
Nyctea  310 
Nycticorax  523 
Nyroca  575 
(Edemia  582 
Oideniia  582 
Olor  545 

Otus  304,  305,  306 
I'andion  367 
Parula  46 
Parns  46 
PelecanuB  557 
Pelidua  490 
Piaya  276 

Picoides  283,  284,  285 
Picus  285 
Piiiicola  105 
Plnvialis  450 
Qiierqiiediila  565 
Recurvirostra  460 
Spiza  164 
Strix  298,  304 
Sylvia  46 
Sylvicola  46 
Tringa  489,  490 
Troglodytes  32 


Ammodrorans 
bairdii  125 
cassini  140 
georgiana  137 
beusTowi  i:i3 
lecoDtii  134 
palustris  137 
passerinuB  132 
banmeliB  139 
savaona  128 

amceua, 

Cyanospiza  170 
Emberiza  170 
Fringilla  170 
Passerina  170 
Spiza  170 

Ampelidse  91 

Auipelis 

americana  93 
carolioeDsis  93 
ccdrorum  93,  233 
garrnhiH  91,  93 
sialiH  13 

Anipbispiza  234 
bellii  %W 
biliueata  234 

ansestbeta 

Haliplaua  701 
Sterua  701 

Anas 

acuta  561 
adunca  5()0 
alandioa  562 
albeola  577 
albifrons  546 
aniericaua  564,  565 
arborea  558 
arcbiboscbas  560 
auduboni  560 
autumualis  558 
beringii  581 
beniicla  554,  556 
bicolor  558,  560 
boscbas  559 
bracbyrbynclia  579 
bieweri  560 
bncepbala  578 
canadensis  553 
canagica  558 
capeusis  563 
carbo  583 
caroliuensis  565 
casarca  546 
caudacuta  562 
caudata  562 
ciuorea  563 
claugula  576 
clypeata  570 
CGcrulescens  553 
collaris  558,  574 
crecca  565,  566 
crccia  566 
cutbberti  581 
curvirostra  560 
cyauoptera  567 
discors  566 
dispar  580 
doiuestica  560 
domiuica  583 


Anas 

erythropoB  558 
fera  5<)0 
feriua  575 
fistularis  565 
frenata  573 
freycineti  560 
fuliginosa  582 
fuligula  574 
fulva  558 
fulvigula  561 
fuBca  582 
glacialis  579 
ghiucioo  576 
bistriouica  578 
byperboreuB  549 
hyenialis  576,  579 
iopareia  560 
islaudica  577 
janiaicensis  583 
kngolka  565 
kckuBcbka  563 
labradora  579 
leucoci'pbalus  579 
leucopsis  558 
longicauda  562 
mail  563 
marila  573 
maxima  560 
mexicana  571 
miclouia  579 
miuuta  578 
moliiBBima  580 
moscbata  559 
nigra  5H1 
nivalis  549 
obscura  560,  561 
occidna  580 
pen  elope  564 
peregrina  570 
perspicillata  582 
purpnreoviridis  560 
rafllesii  567 
rubens  571 
rubida  583 
rufitorque^i  574 
rnstica  578 
siuuata  558 
sparrmanui  562 
spcctabilis  581 
Bpinosa  583 
sponsa  571 
8t«lleri  580 
strepera  56:) 
subulata  563 
sylvatica  565 
vallisneria  575 
viduata  559 
virgata  558 

Anatidte  544 

AuatinsD  559 

auatuni, 

Falco  341,  342 

Ancylocbeilus 

snbarquata  491 

anglica, 

Gelochelidon  664 
Laropis  664 
Sterna  664 
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anglica, 

TbalaBseus  G(i4 
Viral va  6G4 

angnstirostriH, 

Pbalaropas  470 

animosa, 

Muscicapa  236 

Anisorhanipbus  714 

an  nee  tens, 

Junco  143,  145 

Anortbara 

alascensiH  33 
byemaliB  33,  231 
troglodytes  33,  231 

anostboita, 

Haliplana  701 
Hvdrocbelidon  701 
Sterna  G75,  701 

Anous  663,  697,  709 
frater  710 
inca  709 
rberniiuieri  698 
niger  710 
rouBseani  710 
stolidus  710 
unicolor  710 

Anser 

albatus  549 
albifrons  546,  547 
bemicla  556,  558 
canadensiH  553,  554 
canagicus  558 
ccernlcscens  553 
erythropus  546, 547 
front ali»  547 
cambcli  546,  547 
ontcbinsii  554 
hyi)erboreu»  548,  549 
hyperbort'us  juv.  553 
intermedins  546 
JanuginosQS  580 
lencopareius  554 
lencop8iH558 
niedins  546 
moUibsimus  580 
nigricans  556,  557 
nivcus  549 
pallid i pes  546 
parvipes  554 
rossii  553 
torqnata  556, 557 

Anserine  Birds  544 

Anser  into  546 

autarcticus, 

Bupbagns  606 
Lestris  606 
Lobipes  467 
Podiceps  738 
Podilymbus  738 
Stercorarius  606 
Sterna  701 
Sylbeocyclus  738 

antbinus, 

Passerculus  128 

antboides, 
Sylvia  71 

Antbus 

aquations  40 
I'benninieri  71 
ludoviciauuB  23,  40 


Antbus 

pennsylvanicus  40 

pipieus  40 

rebens  40 

reinhardtii  40 

Bpiuoletta  40 

spragnei  42 
antillaruni, 

Aceipiter  367 

Sterna  692 

Sternnla  692 
Antimimus 

rufus  228 
Antrostomus 

carolinensis  263 

nuttalli  261 

vociferus260 
aonalascbka. 

Turd  us  3 
Apbelocoma 

californica  219 

floridana  219 

suuiicbrasti  219 

woodbousei  219 
Appendix  to  Oscines  223 
Apteruus 

oniericanns  285 

arcticus  284 

cayauensis  284 

hirsutus  285 

tridactylus  285 
aquations, 

Antbus  40 

Seiurus  71 

Tnrdus  71 
Aquila 

alba  368,  369 

americana  367 

balbuzardus  367 

bartbelemyi  368 

canadensis  368 

cberiway  370 

cbrysaetos  368 

fulva  368 

baliseeta  367 

leucocepbala  369,  370 

maculosa  371 

melanaetns  368 

uobilis  368 

piscatrix  367 

regia  368 
aqnila, 

Dapbaenia  368 

Falco  368 
aqnilinns, 

Falco  353 
Aram  us 

elegans  534 

longirostris  535 
aranea, 

Gslocbelidon  664 

Sterna  664 
arborea. 

Anas  558 

Dendrocygna  558,  559 

Dendrouessa  558 

Fringilla  146 

Otns  304 
arcbiboscbas. 

Anas  560 


Arcbiboteo 

alticeps  361 

ferrugineus  361,  363 

lagopus  361 

planiceps  361 

regalis  :^1, 364 

sancti-jobanuis  361;  364, 
Arctic 

Spotted  Towhee  175 

Tern  685 
arcticus, 

Ap  tern  as  284 

Bubo  301 

Cepphus  720 

Colyrabus  721 

Emberiza  128 

Erytbaca  14 

Eudytes  721 

Euspiza  128 

Fringilla  128,  175 

Heliaptex  301 

Larus  623 

Leucus  621 

Nyctea309 

Picoides  284 

Picas  284,  285 

Pipilo  175 

Podiceps  732 

Pyrgita  175 

Sialia  14,  229 

Sterna  685 

Strix  306  307,  310,  311 

Sylvia  14 

Tridactylia  284 

Zonotrichia  128 
Arctonetta 

fiscberi  580 
arctous, 

Passer  111 
Ardea 

adspersa  524 

alba  519 

americana  529 

canadensis  531 

candidissima  521 

carolinensis  522 

cbloroptera  522 

discors  523 

egretta  519 

exilis  528 

freti-hudsonis  523 

gardeni  523 
erodias  517 
hoactli  523 
budsonias  518,  523 
iamaicensis  523 
lentiginosa  523 
leuce  519 
ludoviciana  522 
maculata  522,  523 
minor  523 
mokoko  524 
naivia  523 
nivea  521 
nycticorax  523 
occideu talis  519 
Btcllaris  523 
torqnata  522 
YirescenB522 
ArdeidiB  517 
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Ardeinso  517 
Ardeola 

oxilis  52d 
Ardetta 

exilis  528 
ardosiacus, 

Accipiter  334 
Arouaria 

calidris  492 

grisea  492 

vulgaris  492 
areuaria, 

Calidris  492 

lYiiiga  492 
argentaceuS) 

Lnroides  626 

Sterna  686 
argentatoides, 

Glancus  626 

Laroides  626 

Larus  625 
argen  tains, 

Glancus  626 

Larus  625,  626,  627 

Sterna  686 
argeuteus, 

Larns  626 

Laroides  626 

Sterna  692 
Aridaj296 
Aristonetta 

vallisneria  575 
arizousB, 

Cbrysomitris  117 

Spizella  148 
Arkansas 

Goldfinch  11 6 

Flycatcher  236 
aniuata,  ' 

Nnuienins  508 

Scolopax  508 
Arquatella 

maritina  489 
arquatella, 

Triuga  489 
arundinacens, 

Falco  :J67 

Telmatodvtes  35 

Thryothofus  29,  36 

Troglodytes  29 
Ash-throated  Flycatcb*r239 
asiatira, 

iEgialitis  457 
Asio 

brachyotus  306 

galapagoonsis  307 

nicvia  303 

ottiB  304 

peregrin ator  304 

ulnla  306 
asio, 

Bnbo  303 

Ephialtes  303 

Otiis  303,  304 

Scops  303 

Strix  303 
assimilis, 

Agcla3U8  186 
Astragal  in  us 

columbianns  117 


Astragalinus 

mexicanus  117 

tristis  116 
Astur 

atricapillus  338 

boreal  is  352 

colnmbarius  346 

cooperi  334,  335 

fuscus  334,  355 

hyeuialis  355 

latissinms  360 

palumbarius  338 

pennsylvanicus  334 

pileatus  335 

Btriatnlns  338 
Asyndesmus 

torquatus  291 
ater, 

Buteo  262 

Molothrus  180 

Pendulinus  198 

Pipilo  173 

Turdus  193 
Athene 

africana  317 

cunicniaria  322 

ferrugineji  318 

bypnga;a  322 

passerina  317 

patagonica  322 

phalamoide«  315 

social  is  322 

tengmalmi  313 

whitneyi  321 

wilsoni  315 
atlanticus, 

Bnbo  300 

Syuiphemia  495 
atra, 

Muscicapa  241 
atrata, 

Catharista  384 

Cathartes  383 

Fringilla  142 

Vnltur3rt3 
atricapillus, 

Astur  338 

Falco  :«8 

Fringilla  159 

Eniberiza  159 

Hierofalco  338 

Parus  20,  21,  230 

PcecUo  20 

Sparvius  338 

Sterna  708 
atriceps, 

Tyrannus  247 
Atricilla  650 

catcsbnii  651 

minor  651 

macroptera  651,  657 
atricilla, 

Chroecocephalus  651 

Gavia  651 

Larus  651, 654 

Xema  651 
atrignlaris, 

Colymbua  720 

Spinites  151 

Spizella  151 


atri mental  is, 

Struthus  151 
atrothorax, 

Picus  285 
Attagen 

rupestris  430 
aadnboni. 

Anas  560 

Dendroeca  58,  232 

Falco  346 

Hemipalania  480 

Picus  2^0 

Polyborns  370 

Sylvia  58 

Sylvicola  58 

Trichopicns  280 

Triuga  480 

Turdus  3 
Audubon's 

Caracara  370 

Warbler  58,  232 
Aulanax 

fuscus  241 

say  us  240 
aura, 

Catharista  380 

Cathartes  379.  384 

Percnopterns  'Sf^ 

Rhinogrvphus  ife^ 

Vultur  379,  380,  384 
aurato-mexicauus, 

Picus  293 
auratus, 

Charadrius  450 

Colaptes  2J)2 

Cuculus  292 

Geopicus  293 

Picus  292 
aureigaster, 

Trochiius  271 
auricollis, 

Icteria  77 

Psarocolius  195 
auritus, 

Colvmbus  731,  733 

Otcilvtes  733 

Otus';M)4 

Podiceps  733 

Proctopus  733 
aurocapillus. 

Accentor  70 

Enicocichla  70 

Fringilla  159 

Henicocichla  70 

Motacilla  70 

Seinrus  70 

Sylvia  70 

Turdus  70 

Zouotrichia  159 
australis, 

Lcucosticte  111 

Limosa  494 

Pbalaropus  470 

Podiceps  728 

Squatarola  449 

Tringa  491 
autumualis, 

Anas  558 

Deudrocygna  558 

DeDdrouessa  558 
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autnmnalis, 

Sylvania.  61 
Avocet  460 
Avosit, 

Americ(:.n  460 
avresi, 

Colaptee  293 
Aythya 

americana  575 

ery  tbrocepbala  575 

ferina  575 

marila  573 

yallisDeria  575 
azureih, 

Siulia  13 

Sylvia  57 

B. 

Baeolophus 

bicolor  19 
bairdii, 

Actodromns  484 

Amniodronius  125 

Buteo  350 

Ccntrouyx  125 

Coccyzim  270 

CoturniciiluH  125 

Enibe^*iza  125 

Heteropygia  484 

Paesercnlim  125 

Tringa  484 
Baird*8 

Sandpiper  484 

Sparrow  125 
BalbuHardiiH 

haliffitna  307 
balbazardus, 

Aquila  307 
Bald  Eagle  309 
Baldpute  504 
baltbicns, 

Colyrnbus  721 
bnltbica, 

Gelocbelidon  004 

SylocbelUlon  007 
Baltimore  Oriole  193 
baltimore, 

Hypbaiites  193 

Icterus  103 

Oriolos  103 

PsarocoliuH  193 

Ypbautes  193 
baltimorcnsisy 

Hypbaiites  193 

Icterus  193 
baltiinorus, 

Icterus  193 
Bauanivorus 

atliui.s  193 

spurias  193 
Band-tailed  Pigeon  385 
Bauded  Three-toed  Wood- 
pecker 284 
Bank  Swallow  89 
barbata, 

Strix  308 
barita, 

Gracula  203,  204 

Qniscalus  203,  204 


Bam  Owl  298 

barnstoni, 

Bernicla  5^ 

Barred  Owl  308 

barrovii, 

Clangnla  577 
Fuligula  577 

Barrow's  Golden-eye  577 

bartbelemyif 
Aquila  368 

Bartramia 

bartramius  503 
laticauda  503 
longicauda  503 

Bartramian 
Tattler  502 
Sandpiper  502 

bartramius, 
Actitis  503 
Actiturus  502 
Bartramia  503 
Euliga  503 
Totanus  503 
Tringa  502 
Tringoides  503 

Bay-breasted  Warbler  61 

Bay-winged  Bunting  129 

Bee-Martin  235 

Beetle-head  Plover  449 

iHslcheri, 

Blasipns  642 
Larus  642 

bellii, 

Ainphispiza  234 
Emberiza  234 
Poospiza  liM 

Beirs  Vireo  101 

Belted  Kingtisher  273 

benickii, 

Lestris  613 

beringii, 

Anas  580 

berlandieri, 

Thryothorus  29 
Troglodytes  29 

Bernicla 

barnstoni  554 
brenta  550,  557 
canadensis  554 
cauagica  558 
collaris  556,  557 
erythropus  558 
glaucogaster  556,  557 
uutchinsii  554 
leucohema  554 
leucopareia  554 
leucopsis  558 
melanopsis  556,  557 
niicropus  556,  557 
nigricans  556,  557 
occidentalis  554 
platyurus  550,  557 
torqaata  550,  557 

bernicla. 

Anas  554,  556 
Anser  550,  558 
Branta55e,557 

bewickii, 

Cyguus  545 
Telmatodytes  31 


bewickii, 

Thryothorus  31 

Troglodytes  31 
Bewick's  Wreu  31 
bicolor. 

Anas  558,  560 

Btoolophus  19 

Calamospiza  163 

Chelidon  86 

Corydalina  163 

Dolichonyx  163 

Fringilla  163 

Herse  86 

Hirundo  86 

Lophophanes  19 

Parus  19 

Petrochelidon  86 

Tachycineta  86 
bicornis, 

Podiceps  725 
bicuspis, 

Sterna  683 
bifasciata, 

Sylvia  57 
Big  Black-head  Duck  573 
biliueata, 

Auiphispiza  234 

Emberiza  234 

Poospiza  234 
bimaculata, 

Fuligula  592 

Pclionetta  582 

Oidemia  582 
Birds, 

Anserine  544 

Cypseliform  260 

Diurnal  cf  Prey  327 

Diving  717 

Gallinaceous  391 

Picarian  260 

Toti palmate  587 
Birds  of  Prey  298 
Bird, 

Butcher  101 

Cedar  93,  233 

Cherry  93 

Mocking  8 
Bittern, 

American  523 

Least  528 
Biziura 

dominica  583 

rubida  583 
Black  Brant  556 

Duck  500 

Eagle  308 

Skimmer  715 

Tern  704 

Warrior  :i52 
Black-and-white  Creeping 
Warbler  45  [02 

Black-and-yellow  Warbler 
Black-backed 

Eagle  368 

Three-toed  Woodpeck- 
er 284 
Black-bellied 

Longspur  122 

Plover  448,  449 

Sandpiper  489 
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Black-hilled  Cuckoo  274 
Blackbird, 

Brewer's  199 

Crow  203 

Retl- winged  186 

Yell(»w-headed  188 
Black-breasted 

Sandpiper  491 

Woodpecker  288 
blackburnioi, 

Dendrojca  59 

Muiotilta59 

Motacilla  59 

Kbimaiipbus  59 

Sylvia  59 

Sylvicola  59 
Black buruian  Warbler  59 
Black- capped  Cbickadoe  20 
Black-beaded  Grosbeak  167 
Black-necked  Stilt  462 
Black  poll  Warbler  60 
Black-tbroated 

Buntiug  164 

Diver  720 

Gray  Warbler  55,  232 

Green  Warbler  54 
blandingiana, 

Embernagra  176 

Fringilla  176 

Zonotricbia  176 
BIandiug'8  Fincb  176 
blast  i, 

Sterna  680 
Blasiims  (>42 

belcheri  (>42 

beernianni  642 
Blue-bill  Duck  573 
Bluebird, 

Easteni  13,  229 

Eocky  Mountain  14 

Western  14,  229 
Blue  Crow  209  [49 

Golden-winged  Warbler 

G<x)se  553 

Gn>sbeak  169 

Grouse  :595,  553 

Jay  214 

Quail  441 

Warbler  233  [46 

Yellow-backed  Warbler 
Blue-gray  Gnat-catcher  17 
Blue-beaded 

Grackle  199 

Vireo  99 
Blue-winged 

Teal  56() 

Yellow  Warbler  49,  54 
Bobolink  178 
Bob  White  431 
bogotensis, 

Contopus  247 
Tyrannula  247 

Vireo  96 
Bohemian  Waxwiog  91 
boheraica, 

Bombycilla  92 

Falco'327 
boji, 

Lestris  613 


Bombycilla 

auiericana  93 

bobemica  92 

cedrorum  93 

garrula  92 
bombycilla, 

Parus  92 
Bombycipbora 

poliocGCilia  92 
Bombycivora 

garrula  92 
Bonaparte's  Gull  656 

Sandpiper  487. 
bouapartei, 

Actodromas  487 

Cbroicocepbalus  656 

Coccotbraustes  104 

Gavia  656 

Heteropygia  487 

Larus  656 

Loxia  104 

Myiodioctes  80 

Mu>cicapa  80 

Setopbaga  80 

Svlvania  80 

Tringa  484,  487 

Wilsouia  80 

Xema656 
Bonasa 

ciipido  419  ^ 

sabinei  421 

umbelloides  421,  425 

uuibellus  420,  421,  425 
boreal  is, 

Astur  352 

Buteo  352,  353 

Collurio  101,  102 

Collyrio  102 

Colyuibus  723 

Contopus  243 

Craxirex  353 

Cypseloides  269 

Cvpselus  269 

Falco  352 

Fringilla  114,  115 

Lanius  101 

Laroides  627 

Larus  627 

Linaria  115 

Liuota  115 

Mniotilta  45 

Myobius  243 

Nepbcecetes  268,  269 

Nuuieuius  509,  510 

Ortvx  431 

Perdix  431 

Pcocilopternis  353 

Pyrocephalus  244 

Rhynchops  715 

Sayornis  244 

Scolopax  509,  510 

Somateria  580 

Strepsilas  459 

Surnia  312 

Tyraouus  243 
boscbas, 

Anas  559 
Boscbas 

crecea  563 


Boscbas 

discors  5G6 
domestica  560 

Botaurus 

adspersns  524 
freti-budsouis  523 
lentigiuosus  524 
minor  5*^ 
nffivius  523 
Yirescens  522 

boysii. 

Sterna  673 

brachydactylus, 
Lagopus  430 
Tricbas  74 
Pelecauus  557 

Bracbyotus 

americanus  306 
cassini  ^106 
europseus  306 
galapagoeusis  307 
palustris  306 

bracbyotus, 
^golius  306 
Asio306 
Otus306 
Strix  306 
Ulnla  306 

bracbypteruH, 

Capiimulgus  263 

brachypus. 
Sterna  686 

bracbyrhyncba. 
Anas  579 
Clangula  579 
Clypeata  571 
Garrulus  221 
Lestris  616 
Larus  639,  640,  647 
Rissa  647,  648 

bracbytarsus, 
Larus  649 
Pagophila  649 
Sterna  6;^ 

bracbyura, 
Stnx  306 

Brant, 

Black  556 
Wbite  548,  549 

Brant  Goose  556 

Branta 

bernicla  556,  557 
canadensis  553,  554 
bntcbiosii  554 
leucopareia  554 
leucopsis  558 
moscbatA  559 
uigricaus  556,  557 

brasiheosis, 

Catbartes  383 
Cbordeiles  263 
Circaetus  371 
Circus  370 
FiUco  370 
Himantopns  563 
Pbalacrocorax  588 
Polyborus  371 
Vuitur  383 
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brohmi, 

Gullinago  475 
breiita, 

Aiiser  556,  557 

Beroicla  556,  557 
breviroAtriH, 

CbaradriuH  453 

Larus  647,  648 

NnmeniaH  510 

Podiceptj  7:iri 

RhyncbopM  715 

Ri88a  647,  648 

TriDRU  481,  506 

Troglodytes  36 
breweri, 

Anaa  560 

QiiiscaliiH  199 

Spizella  151 

Zonotrichia  151 
Brewer»«  Blackbird  199 
Brewer'tt  Sparrow  151 
Bridled  Tern  701 
brissoui, 

Pelidna  481 
Broad-bill  Duck  573       [271 
Broad-tailed  IliiDiiuin|;-bird 
Broad-winged  Buzzard  360 
Brotberly-loveVireo  97,233 
Brown  Crano  531 

Creep,  r  26,  230 

Lark  231 
brucbii, 

Gavina  637 

Lariw  637 
brlinnicbii, 

Ri88a  646 
Bubo 

albifronH315 

arcticiis  301 

'jbio  303 

atlantioiiB  300 

crassirostris  ^)01 

ludovicianii8  301 

ni9«rorbyucliii4  'Mil 

magellanicns  301 

otUH  304 

pacilieus  :U)1 

pinicola  301 

scandiaciiH  309 

striatiiH  '.V)'S 

Biib-arct'iciiM  301 

Virginian U8  :iOO,  301 
Dnbo, 

Strix  :M)1,  310 
bnccinator, 

CyguuH  544 

O'lor  544 
Bucepbala 

albeola  577 

americaiia  576 

clangula  576 

biHtrionica  578 

islaiidica  577 
bure])bala, 

Anas  578 
BulTbreast4^d  Sandp'er 506 
Bufflle-bead  Duck  577 
buil'onii, 

Falco  328 

Le.Htris6l6 

Stercorarius  616 


Biiffbn's  Jaeger  616 
Bull-Bat  263 
Bull-headed  Plover  449 
bnllockii, 

Agelaius  195 

Hypbantes  195 

Icterus  195 

Xautbomns  195 

Yph  antes  195 
Bullock's  Oriole  195 
Bunting, 

Bay-winge<l  129 

Black-tbroated  164 

Cbestnut-collared  122 

Henslow's  133 

Lark  163 

Maccowu's  124 

Oonalasbka  162 

Painteil  Lark  121 

Towbee  173 
Buphagus  604 

antarctic  us  606 

skua  605 
Burgomaster  621 
burroviauus, 

Cathartes  383 

Kbinogrypbus  383 
Burrowing  Owl  321 
Butaetes 

buteo  361 

lagopus  361 

lessen i  'Mil 

sancti-johannis  361 
Butcber  Bird  101 
But«o 

americanns  328,  353 

ater  3G2 

bairdii  356 

boreal  is  352,  353 

californicus  364 

calurus  353 

cooperi  Ii')5 

costariceusis,  353 

cyaneus  3^,  328 

elegans  :i55 

ferrugineicandus  353 

ferrngineus  361,  364 

fulginosus  356 

fulvus  35;^ 

fuscus  'X}C> 

guttural  is  356 

barlani  352,  356,  362 

hyeiualis  ?t5^ 

insiguatus  356 

krideri  35;) 

lagopus  361 

latissiiuus  360 

lineatus  354,  355 

luciisanus  353 

uioutauus  353,  356 

uiger  361 

oxypterus  35^ 

penusylvauicus  360 

8aucti-jobauni8361,364 

spadiceus  ;^1 

swainsoui  355,  356 

vulgaris  353,  356 

Wilson!  360 
buteo, 

Butaet4'S  361 

Falco  353,  355 


buteoides,  Falco  355 
Butor 

americanus  524 

exilis  528 

lentiginosus  524 
Butorides 

virescens  522 
Butter-ball  578 
Buzzard, 

Broad-winged  360 

Ferrugineous  363 

Harlan's  352 

Ked-sbouldered  354 

Red  tailed  :{52 

Swainson's  ^155 

Turkey  379 


C. 

cocalotl, 

Corvus  205 
cachinnans, 

Larus  627 
Cacius 

alaudarius  190 
cffiruleata, 

Pterocyanea  567 

Querquedula  567 
cossius, 

Falco  328 
cafer, 

Picus  294 
Cairina 

moscbata  559 

sylvestris  559 
Culamospiza 

bicolor  163 
calcarata, 

Centropbanes  120 

Fringilla  120 

Plectropbanes  120 
calendula, 

Cortbylio  2:50 

Motacilla  15 

Pbvllobasileus  16 

Reguloides  16,  2:^0 

Regulus  15,  229 

Sylvia  15 
Calidris 

americaua  492 

areuaria  492  [Kansas, 
Snow'] 

grisea  492 

nigellus  492 

tringoides  492 
calidris, 

Cbaradrius  492 

Tringa  491 
calidus, 

Falco  341 
Californian 

S<iuirrel  Hawk  363 

Gull  635 
californian  us, 

Catharista  384 

Cathartes  384 

Geococcyx  274 

Pseudogrypbus  384 

Sarcorbanipbus  384 
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californica, 

Apheloconia  219 

Buteo  3<)4 

Callipepla  439 

Carpoducu8  106 

Cyauocitta  219 

Cyaiiocorax  219 

Gamilus  219 

Glaucidiiiiii  318 

LnroideH  635 

Lams  635 

Lophortvx  439,  440 

Ortvx  439 

Perilix  439 

Podiceps  733 

Proctopus  733 

Strix  322 

Tctrao  439 
califi^atus, 

Totanns  498 
CalipareiiB  726 
Callipepla  430. 

californica  439 

gauibeli  432 

picta  440 

fiquamata  441 

streuua  441 

vennsta  432 
Calumet  Eagle  368 
calnrns, 

Buteo  353 
Caiii|)ephilu8  ' 

pileatus  279 
c^nipestris, 

Circus  328 

Leucosticto  HI 

Totanus  503 

Triuga  482,  486 
Caniptola^inus 

labradorins  581 
camtscbatica, 

Ctttarractes  608 

Sterna  696 
can  a, 

Gaviua639 

Glaucus  639 

Laroides  6^19 

Laru8  6:n',  6:^9, 6*10, 646 

Motacilla  17 

Spizella  151 

Sylvia  17 
Canace 

canadcDsis  394 

franklini  394 

fuligiiio8U8  t)96 

obscurns  396,  400 

ricbardsoui  400 
canace, 

Tetrao  394 
Canada 

Goose  553 

GrouHe  394 

Jay  221 
canadensis, 

Anas  553 

Anser  553,  554 

Aquila  :^68 

Ardea  531 

BornicJa  554 
BraDta  553,  554 


I 


canadcDsis, 

Canace  394 

Coccotbraustes  104 

Columba  387 

Corvns  221 

CorythuB  104 

Cyguopsis  554 

Cygnus  553 

Dendrccca  56 

Dendroica  56 

Dysornitbia  221 

Embcriza  146 

Eutblvpis  60 

Falco  368 

Fringilla  146 

Garrulus  221 

Grus  5;n 

Lencoblepharon  554 

Mniotilta  56 

Motacilla  56,  58 

Muscicapa  80 

Myiodioctes  80 

Passer  146 

Pcrisorens  221 

Picas  279 

Pinicola  104 

Pygargus  327 

Kbimaupbus  56 

Setopbaga  80 

Sitta  25 

Spizella  146 

Strix  311 

Surnia  311 

Sylvia  56 

Sylvicola  56 

Tctrao  394 

Triuga  489 

Turd  us  1 
Canadian  [80 

Fly-catcbing  Warbler 

Sparrow  146 
canagica, 

Anas  558 

Anscr  558 

Bcniicla  558 

Cbloepbaga  558 

Pbilacte  558 
candieaus, 

Tbalasseus  673 
candid  us. 

Lams  649 

Nyctea  310 

Nyctia  310 

Scolopax  494 

Strix  310 
candidissima, 

Ardea  521 

Egretta  521 

Garzetta  521 

Herodias  521 
canescens, 

^giotbus  115 

Laroides  639 

Sterna  673 

Tbalasseus  673 
canicops, 

Junco  143,  144,  145 

Strutbus  143 
canignlaris. 


cantatrix, 

Muscicapa  100 
cantiacus, 

Actochelidon  673 

Sterna  673 

Tbalasseus  673 
cantianus, 

^gialitis  456 

Cbaradrins  456 
canns  {see  caua) 
Canutus 

cinereus  491 

islandicns  491 
canutus, 

•  Tringa  490 
Canvas-back  Duck  575 
caparocb, 

Strix  312 
capensis. 

Anas  563 

Falco  342 

Oriolus  193 
capistratns, 

Larus  656 
capitalis, 

Perisoreus  221 
Capriniulgidse  260 
Caprimnlgus 

amoricauus  263 

brachypterus  263 

caroliuensis263 

enropa>U8  260 

minor  260 

Duttalli  261 

popetue  263 

rufua  263 

texensis  263 

Virginian  us  260,  263 

vociferus  260 
Caracara, 

Audubon's  370 
Caracara 

vulgaris  371 
caracara, 

Pandion  '<ini 
carbo. 

Anas  583 
Carbo 

dilophns  588 

graculus  589 

mexicauns  589 
Cardinal  Grosbeak  172 
Cardinalis 

carneus  172 

cocci  neus  172 

igneus  172 

virginiauus  172 
cardinalis, 

Fringilla  172 

Loxia  172 

Pitylus  172 
Carduoiis 

aiuericana  116 

mexicaua  117 

psaltria  116 

tristis  116 
carneus, 

Canlinalis  172 
carnivorus, 

Corvns  205 
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Carolina 

Dove  389 
Parroqiiet  296 
Wax  wing  93 

carol  incDsis, 

Accipiter  345,  367 
^salon  349 
Anipelis  93 
Anas  565 
Antrostomns  263 
Ardea  522 
Capri  in  nlgns  263 
Ceutnnis  296 
Chamiepelia  389 
Colnmba  389 
Conurus  296 
Cuculus  275 
EctopistfS  389 
Erythrophrys  275 
Falco  367 
Felivox  9 
Galeoscoptos  9 
llirnndo  267 
Lanins  235 
Mimus  8,  228 
Mnscicapa  8 
Nettion  565 
Orphens  8 
Pandion  :\67 
Perissnra  J^89 
Peristera  389 
Picns  285 
Podiceps  738 
Psittacus  296 
Querqnednla  565 
Sitta  23,  24,  2;«) 
Sylbeocvclus  738 
Sylvia  54 
Tardus  8 
Tyrannns  235 
Zenaidnra  389 

caroliuiaga, 
Certliia  29 

carolinns, 

Centarns  289 
Picns  289 
Zcbrapicus  289 

Carpodacus 

calitbrnicns  105 
cassini  106 
fautiiliariH  107 
frontalis  107,  108 
Laemorrhous  108 
obscuruH  107 
porpnreus  106 
rbodoeolpns  108 

casarca. 

Anas  546 

Caspian  Tern  667 

caspicus, 

Colvrabus  732 
Pcniiceps  732 

caspins, 

Helopns  667 
Hvdro])rogne  667 
Strix  306 
Sterna  667 
Sylocbelidon  667 
Tbalasseus  667 


cassini, 

Auimodronins  140 
Brachyotus  'M)6 
Carpodacns  10<> 
Cvanocorax  210 
Falco  342 
Lanivireo  99 
Passercnlns  140 
Pencaja  140 
Tyrannus  233 
Vireo  99 
Zouotricbia  140 

Cassin's 

Crow  209 
Flycatcher  238 
Pine  Finch  140 
Purple  Finch  106 

coBtanea, 

Dendroeca  61 
Icterus  193 
Mniotilta  61 
Oriolus  193 
Ortyx  431 
Psarocolius  193 
Kbimanpbns  61 
Sylvia  61 
Sylvicola  61 

castor. 

Merganser  584 
MergUH  584 

Cataracta  604 
cepphus  613 
parasitica  612 
skua  ()05 

Catara<;tes 

longicauda  616 
parasitica  616 
poniarinus  (iOQ 
ricbanlsoni  613 
skua  605 
vulgaris  605 

cataractes, 

Stercorarius  605 

Catarracta 

aldrovandi,  605 
f  usca  605 
skua  605 

Catarractes  604 

camtscbatica  508 
parasita  608,  613 
parasiticus  612 
skua  605 

catarractes, 
Larus  605 
Lestris  605,  606 

catarrbiictes, 
Lestris  605 
Stercorarius  605 

Catbird  8,  228 

catesbHii, 

Atricilla  651 

Catharacta  604, 607 
ceppbus  616 
coprotberea  613 
parasitica  612 
skua  605 

catbaractcs, 
Lestris  (>05 
Stercorarius  605 


catharrnctes, 

Lestris  605 
Catbarista 

atrata  384 

aura  381 

califoruiaua  384 
Catbartes 

atratus  383 

aura  379,  384 

bnisilieusis  383 

burrovianus  383 

californianns  384 

falklandicus  380 

footens  384 

iota,  380,  384  * 

ruficollis  380 

septentrionalis  380 

nrubitinga  383 

urubu  3«3 

vnlturinus  384 
Catbaxtidae  373 
Catberpes 

conspersus  28 

mexicanus  28 
catotol, 

Fringilla  117 
Catoptropburus 

seniipalmatus  494,  495 
candacuta. 

Anas  562 

Dafila  562 

Dapbila  562 

Fringilla  132 

Psarocolius  178 

Querquedula  562 
caudata, 

Anas  562 

Mimns  8 

Pica  211,  212 
caurinus, 

Corvus  206 
cay  an  a, 

Podiceps  726 

Sterna  669 

Tbalasseus  669 
cayanensis, 

Apternus  284 

Falco  367 

Picns  284 

Sylochelidon  667 
cayennensis, 

Podiceps  726 

St<jrna  669,  671 
Cecropis 

tbulassina  86 

violacea  91 
Cedar  Bird  93,  233 
cedrornm, 

Ampelis  93 

Bonjbycilla  93 
Celeus 

torquataa  291 
celata, 

Helinaia  52  [232, 

Hehninthopbaga   52, 

Heluiitberus  52 

Sylvia  52 

Sylvicola  52 

Vermivora  52 
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Ceoplilcens 

pileatns  279 
Ceutrocerciis 

phaMancllns  407 

uropbusiaims  400 
Centrouyx 

baiixlii  125 

ocbrocepLalas  125 
Centropbaues 

calctiratns  120 

lappoiiicuB  120 

oniatiiH  122 

pictiiH  121 

smitbii  121 
Ceutropclma  726 
Ceuturus 

caroliDensis  296 

caroliDiis  289 
CeppbuH  719 

arcticuH  721 

septeiitrionaliB  724 

BteIIatiiH724 

torquatuH  719 
ceppbiiH, 

Cataracta  613 

CatbaractaGlO 

LcBtria  ()16 

St^rrcorarius  613,  616 
CercbiieiH 

sparvcrius  349 
CerconectfS 

rubida  585 

Hpiuosa  585 
cenlo, 

inrundo  267 
Certbia 

albifroiiH  28 

auiericaiia  26 

carol  iiiiaua  29 

familiaris  26,  230 

fu8ca  =  '^ 

uiacubita  45 

Dicxicaiia  27 

palustris  M 

pi  u  118  49 

varia  45 
Certbii(la)  26 
Ceryle 

alcyou  273 
Cetosparactes  649 

ebiirD(>U8  649 
Cbiotura 

pehigi-^a  267,  268 

pel  as;;  i  a  267 

vauxii  234,  268 
Chalcopb'ineH 

macron ruH  204 

miijor  204 

purpuratUH  203 

qniNcabis  203 

virebcens  198 
cbalcopteruR, 

Laroi(b'8  624 

LuniH  624 

I^MiciiB  624 
cbalybea, 

Iliniudo  91 
Cbauiwpclia 

a//>ivitta390 
caroJJueusiB  389 


Cbamfepelia 

grauatiiia  390 

pallesceDB  390 

pasBeriua  390 
CbaradriuB 

apricarias  449 

aurataB  orientalis  450 

auratuB  450 

brevirostriB  453 

calidris  492 

cautiauus  456 

cincloB  459 

collariB  453 

craBsirostriB  456 

domiuicuB  450 

fulvuB  449,  450 

flaucopuB  450 
elvelicus  448 

hiaticula  453,  455 

biiiiantopuB  462 

bypomelas  448 

jamaiceDBiB  452 

loDgipeB  450 

loDjriroBtriB  449 

marmoratns  450 

nieloduB  455 

mexicauuB  462 

luout^nuB  456,  457 

okeni  455 

pardela  448 

pectoral i»  450 

pluviaiiB  450 

rnbidns  492 

Bemipalmatns  453 

tait^JiiHis  450 

torquatnB  452 

wilsoniiiB  456 

virginianiiB  450 

TirginiciiB  449,  450 

voci ferns  452 

xantbocbeiluB  450 
Cbat, 

Yellow-breasted  77 
ChanlelaBmuB 

anierieaiia  563 

8trei)eru8  563 
Cbanliodus 

Btrepera  563 
Cbeiiuouea  644 

tridactyla  646 
Cbelidon 

bicolor  86 

lencogastra  86 

tbabsBina  86 

viridiB  86 
cbeumngenBis, 

Collyrio  102 
Cben 

albatns  549 

hyperboreuB  549 
cheriwav, 

Aqnila  370 

Falco  370 

Polyborns  370 

Vnltnr  3T0 
Cberry  Bird  93 
Cbestiint  Hangnest  192 
Cbestnnt-backed    Cbicka- 
dee  22  [  122 

\  C\iealuvLVeo\\att<lBuutiug 


Cbestout-sided  Warbler  €3 
Chewink  173 
cbicbitli, 

Strix  309 
Chickadee, 

Black-capped  20 

Cbestuut-backed  22 

LoDg- tailed  21 

Mountain  2^ 

Wbite-browed  22 
Chicken  Hawk  334 
cbildreni, 

Sylvia  54 
chilensis, 

TotAnu8  496 
Chimney 

Swallow  234 

Swift  267 
Chipping  Sparrow  148 
Cbionocbeu 

byperborea  549 
Chloepbaga 

canagica  558 
ohloripoda, 

Sterna  669 
Chloroceryle 

alcyon  273 
Chloroenas 

fasciata  385 

monilis  385 
cbloroptera, 

Ardea  522 
chloropuB, 

TotJinnB  498 
chloropygius, 

Rbyacopbilns  498 

Totanas  498 
chlornra, 

Embemagra  176 

Fringilla  176 

Pipilo  176 

Zonotrichia  176 
Chocolate  Falcon  361 
Chocolat«-colored    Falcon 

361 
choliba, 

Ephialtes  303 
Chondestes 

grammaca  159,  234 

Btrigatus  159 
Chordeiles 

americanns  263 

braBilienbis  263 

gnndlacbii  264 

henry i  264 

minor  264 

popetue  260,  263,  264 

sapiti  263 

texensiB  263 

virginiauuB  263 
ChroDcocepbaluB  650 

atricilla  651 

franklini  654 

kittlitzii  654 

Philadelphia  656 

Hubuliroatris  654 
ChroicocepbaloB  650 

bonapartei  656 

cucnllatuB  654 
ChroocephaluB  650 
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chrvsaotoft, 

Aquilii  368 

VtxU'o  :m 

PaDilion  :^ 
chrvsoccpbala, 

'  Motacilla  59 
cbry8oI:euia, 

Alaiula  38 

Otocorys  38 

Erenioplnla  38 
Cbrysoniitris 

arizoi)4B  117 

colunibiana  117 

Iliac  I'opteni  115 

lut-xirnua  117 

r.ana  117 

piuuH  115 

psaltria  116,  117 

triotis  116 

xantbogaotra  117 
chrysupbt  balm  lis, 

Claugula  576 
chrysops, 

Eiiiberiza  128 
chrysoptera, 

Hclinaia  49 

Helniiiitbopbaga  49 

Heliuitberus  49 

Motacilla  49 

Svlvia  49 

Sylvicola  49 

Verinivora  49 
CiDclidu)  10 
CiDcIns 

americanus  10 

int^jrpres  459 

luexicanus  10,  229 

niorinellnB  459 

mortoui  10 

pa  n  anil  10 

towiiHendii  10 

UDicolor  10 
cinclus, 

Cbaratlrius  459 

Polidua  489, 490 

Triuga  480,  490 
cinctiis, 

Motacilla  58 
Cinnamou 

Teal  568 
cinorasceiiei, 

Myiarcbus  239 

PbalaropnH  470 

Kbyiicbops  715 
cinerea, 

Ana8  563 

Cauutus  491 

Circus  328,  329 

Eluberiza  139 

Falco  327 

Jiiueo  143 

Hiniudo  90 

Lanis  626,  639 

Melo8piza  139 

Passerella  139 

Pbalaropus  470 

KiHsa  (>46 

Scotiapt«x  308 

Squat  arola  448 

Btrix  307 


cinerea, 

Svrninm  307,  308 
Triiiga  490 
Tvraunula  239 
Ulula  308 

cinereo-caud'ituSy 
Laru8  654 

cinerosus, 

Cuculus  276 

Circaetns 

brasilieusis  371 

circuiucincta, 
uEgialitis  455 

Circus 

a^githns  327 
araericanuH  !I28 
brasilieusis  370 
campestriH  328 
ciuereus  327,  328 
cyaneus  327,  328 
europogiHtus  328 
gallinarius  327 
bistriouicus  328 
budsouius  327,  328 
byenmlis  355 
Pygargus  327 
Btrigicops  327 
nligiuosus  328 
variegatus  327,  328 

Cirrliocepbalus  650 

Cistothoras 
elegans  36 
paludicola  35 
paluBtris  34, 35 
stellaris  36,  231 

citraea, 

Heliuintbopbaga  47 
Mniotilta  47 
Motacilla  47 
Protonotaria  47 

citrinella, 
Sylvia  54 

citrinus, 

KbimanphaB  54 

citriroHtris, 
Gavina  639 

Cladoscopus 
nucbalis  286 
ruber  286 
tbyroidens  288 
varius  2t5 
williamsoui  288 

clamator, 
Grus  529 

Claniatores  235 

Claugula 

albeola  577 
americana  576 
barrovii  577 
brachyrbyncba  579 
cbrysophtlialma  576 
claugula  576 
faberi  579 
glacialis  579 
glaacion  576 
bistriouica  578 
byomalis  579 
islaudica  577 
leucomelas  576 
megauros  579 


Clangula 

musica  579 

peregrin  a  576 

scapularis  577 

etelleri  580 

vulgaris  576 
claugula, 

Auas  576 

Bueepbala  576 

Claugula  576 

Fuligubi  576,  577 

Glaucioti  576 
ClarWs 

Crow  207 

Grebe  728       * 
clarkii, 

^cbmopborns  727 

Podiceps  727 
Clay-colored  Sparrow  148 
Cleptes 

budsouicus  211 

uuttallii  212 
clericus, 

Corvus  205 
Cliff  Swallow  88 
Clupeilarus  619 
Clypeata 

bracbyrbyucbus  571 

niacrorbyncbus  571 

platyrbyncbus  571 

poujariua  571 
clypeata^ 

Anas  570 

Kbvucbaspis  571 

Spatula  570 

Spatbulea  571 
cobanensis, 

Vireosylvia  97 
coccineirostris. 

Sterna  686 
cocciueus, 

Cardiualis  172 
Coccoborus 

coeruleus  169 

ludoviciauus  166 

melauocepbalus  167 
Coccotbraustes 

bouapartii  104 

canadeusis  104 

ludoviciaua  166 

melauocepbalus  167 

rubricollis  166 

vespertiua  104 

virginiaua  172 
Coccygus 

americauDs  276 

dominicus  275 

erytbropbthalmns  274 

helvivcutris  276 

julieni  276 

minor  276 

ne^iotes  276 

seniculus  276 
Coccystes 

americanas  276 

flaviroBtris  276 
CoccyzuB 

americanus  275 

bairdii  276 

dominicuB  274, 276 
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Coccyzus 

ery  1  brophthalmos  274 

minor  27G 

pyrrliopteriis  276 
Cock  of  the  Plaius  400 
Cock, 

Sage  400 
ca?rnlca, 

Culicivora  17 

Cyaijoloxiii  169 

DeudittH'ii  56 

Kuibeii/a  171 

Fiiiigilla  161) 

Goiiiai>hea  160 

Gniraca  169 

Hiraudo  91 

Loxia  169 

Mniotilta  (^6 

Motacilla  17 

Mns:cicapa  17 

P()lioi)t.ila  17 

Sylvania  17 

Sylvia  17,  56 

Sylvicola  56 

Warbler  56 
ccpruleicollis, 

Sialia  14 
ctrrulcsceiis. 

Anas  ^)i)S 

Anser  553 

Do  ud  I  OH!  a  55,  56 

Garrulus  219 

Motacilia  55 

Pica  219 

Sylvia  55 
ccpTulous, 

Coccoborns  169 
Colaptea 

auratuB  292 

ayresi  293 

collariu  295 

bybridus  293 

mexicanoides  295 

uiexicanus  294,  295 

rubricatus  295 

tbyroideus  288 
coUaris, 

Anas  558, 574 

Bernicla  556,  557 

CbaradriuH  453 

Colaptea  295 

Fuligiila  574 

Fulix  574 

LaruH  661 

Marila  574 

Morinella  459 

Strepsilas  459 

Sturuella  190 

Xeiua  661 
Collurio 

borealis  101,  102 

elegans  103 

exeiibitoroides  102 

latora  103 

Indovicianns  102,  233 

robustus  103 
colubris 

Cyanthus  271 

MelliKUga271 

Orui8myia271 


colubris, 

Trochilus  271 
Collyrio 

cbeniuugensis  102 

boreal  is  102 

oleguus  103 

excubitoroides  102 
Coluniba 

canadensis  387 

carol ineusis  389 

fasciata  385 

boilotl  387 

indica  387 

leacoptera  387 

marginata  ;M> 

niigratoria  387 

niinnta  390 

luouilis  :i85 

passerina  390 

trudeaii  387 
Coluuibai  385 
columbarius, 

^salon  346 

Astur  346 

Falco  345,  346,  348 

Ilypotriorcbis  346,  347 

LitboiaIco:M6 

Nisus  346 

Tiunnnculus  346 
colnnjbiancs, 

Astragalinus  117 

Cbrysomitris  117 

Corvus  207 

Nucii'raga  207 

PediocaKtes  407 

Pediocetes  407 

PhasiauuB  407 

Picicorvus  207 

Vultor  384 
Columbidse  385 
colambina, 

Sterna  673 
Colymbidto718 
Colymbiis  719,  726,  737 

adamsii  720 

arctiens  721 

atrigularis  720 

aurirus  731,  7:i3 

baltbicus  721 

borealis  724 

caspicus  732 

cornutus  729 

cristatus  729 

cncullatus  730 

doniioicns  737 

duplicatns  731 

gla<-iali8  719,  720 

griscigena  730 

bienialis  720 

ignotus  721 

imnier  720 

leiicopus  721 

Indovicianns  738 

luuime  724 

uiacrorhynchus  721 

n)axinius720 

niegarbyncbns  721 

niicrorliyucbus  724 

nievins  730 

nigricans  71^ 


Colymbns 

uigricollis  733 
obscurns  732 
puciticns  721 
parotis  VM 
podiceps  7',\S 
rutogularis  724 
septentiionalis  724 
Btellatus724 
striatns  724 
Bubcri8tatu8  730 
torquatns  719,  720 
nrinator  729 
comata, 

Fringilla  157 
Sterna  671 
Zonotricbia  157 
Common 

Crow  206 
Dove  389 
Kit ti  wake  645 
Loon  720 
Tern  mo 
Wild  Goose  553 
W- ild  Turkey  391 
commnnis, 

Accipiter  341 
Falco  341,  342,  361 
Otns  304 
Compsotblypis 
americana  46 
protonotarius  47 
conciliator, 

Falco  368 
concolor, 

Progne  91 
continis, 

PoocsBtes  129 
Turdus  1 
conspersns, 

Catherpes  28 
consul, 

Glaucns  621 
Lams  621 
Contopns 

bogotensis  247 
borealis  243 
cooperi  *J44 
mesoleucus  244 
plebeius  247 
ricbardsonii  247 
sordid  nl  us  247 
voliei  247 
virens  245,  247 
Conurus 

carol inensis  296 
ludovicianos  *i96 
Cooperastur 
cooperi  335 
gundlacbi  '^3^ 
mexicanus  ^U5 
cooperi, 

Accipiter  334,  335 
Actodromas  491 
Astur  :m,  335 
Buteo  !355 
Contopns  244 
Coopenistar  335 
Falco  334 
Ueteropygia  491 
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coo[>en, 

Muscicapa  244 
Nisiis  :W5 
Podiceps  730 
Pyraujja  &2 
Triii«j;a  4i)l 
Tyrauuula  244 
Tyranijus  244 

Cooper's 

Hawk  3;{4 
Sandpiper  491 

Coprotheres  607 
poinarinuH  603 

coprotberes, 

Catharacta  613 
Le8tri8  ('>12,  613 

corax, 

Corvns  204 

Cormorant, 

Double-crested  588 
Mexican  C89 

Corniorfliits  588 

coruicuni, 
Falco  341 

cornuta, 

Ahuida  38 
Cidvuibus  729 
DytVs  731 
Ereniopbila  38 
Otocorvs  38 
Philercmos38 
Podiceps  731 

corouata, 

Cyanocitta  215 
Cyanocorax  215 
Cyauogarrulus  215 
Cyan  lira  215 
Cyanunis  215 
Dendrtt^ca  57,  232 
Einberiza  150 
Garrulus  215 
Mniotilla  58 
Motacilla  57 
Pica  215 
Sylvia  57 
Sylvicola  57 
Turdns  70 
Zouotricbia  159 

corone, 

Corvns  206 

CorvidrB  204 

Corvus 

aniericanns  206 
cacalotl  205,  207 
canadensis  221 
carnivorns  205 
cauriuus  206 
clericus  205 
colunibianuH  207 
corax  204 
corone  206 
cristatus  214 
cryptoleucus  206 
ferroensis  205 
floridauuH  206,  219 
bndsonins  211 
leucomelas  205 
leucopbu^us  205 
littoral  is  205 
In^ubris  205 
major  205 


Corvns 

n)aximn8  205 

luegonyx  207 

njontauus  205 

iiobilis  "4:05 

08rtifra;;ns  207 

palliarus  219 

pica  211 

si  nn  at  us  205 

splendens  205 

Btelleri  214 

tbibetanus  205 

iiltraiuarinus219 

vocilerus  205 
Corydalina 

bicolor  163 
CorytbuH 

canadensis  104 

enuc^eator  104 

splendens  104 
Cosmo  nessa 

bistrionica  578 

sponsa  571 
costaricensis, 

Bnteo:^3 
Coturniculus 

bairdii  125 

lecontei  I'M 

heuslowi  133 

passcriuus  131,  132 

perpalliduH  132 

tixicrns  132 
Cotyle 

fluviatilis  90 

microrbyncbns  90 

riparia  89 

serripeunis  90 
Cow-bird  180 
Cow-blackbird  180 
Cowpen-bird  180 
Cow  pen  Finch  180 
Crane 

Brown  531 

Sandhill  531 

White  529 

Whooping  529 
Cranes  529 
crassirostris, 

Bubo  301 

Cbaradrius  456 

Tot  an  us  495 

Tringa  491 
Craxirex 

borealis  353 

li  neat  us  :i55 

swainsoni  356 
Creagrus  6()1 

i'urcatus  662 
crecca, 

Anas  565,  566 

BoHchas  5()5 

Nett  ion  566 

Qnerquedula  566 
creccoides, 

Qnerquedula  566 
crecia, 

Anas  566 
Creeper, 

American,  26 

Brown  26, 230 
Creepers  26 


crepidatns, 

Larus  (\0S 

Lestris  613,  616 

Stercorarius  613 
crepitans, 

Rallns  534,  535 
Crested  Grebe  729 
criuita, 

Muscicapa  233 

Myiarchus  238,  239 

Mviobius  2;i9 

Myiouax  239 

Pyrocephalus  239 

Tyrannula  2:W 

Tyrannus  239 
cristatus, 

Colymbus  729 

Corvus 214 

Cyanocitta  214 

Cyanocorax  214 

Cyanogarrulus  214 

Cvanurus  214 

Garrulus  214 

Lophaitbyia  729 

Mergns  5H5 

Muscicapa  239 

Pica  214 

Podiceps  729 

Regnlus  17 

Sterna  671 

Tetrao  441 
Crossbill. 

Red  109 

White-winged  110 
Crow-blackbird  203 
Crow, 

Cassin's  209 

Clarke's  207 

Coninion  206 

Fish  207 
Crucirostra 

leucoptera  110 
I  Crymonessa 
{  glacialis  579 

I  Crymophilus 

rulus  471 
cryptoleucus, 

Corvus  206 

Progne  91 
cubanensis, 

Ortyx  431 
Cuckoo, 

Black-billeil  274 

Yellow-billed  275 
Cuckoos  274 
CucnlidiE  274 
cucuUatus, 

Chroicocephalus  654 

Colymbus  730 

Larus  654 

Lophodytes  585 

Mergns *584,  585 

Muscicapa  78 
Cuculus 

americanns  275 

aDratus2l^2  • 

caroliueusis  275 

cinerosus  27(J 

dominicus  275 

dominiconsis  275 

erythrophthalmus  274 
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Cucnliis 

minor  276 
seuicalui)  276 

Culicivora 
cocrnlfa  17 
mexioana  17 

canicnlaria, 
Athene  322 
Noctua  321 
Nvcti petes  321 
O'tas  321 
Pboleoptvnx  322 
Speotyto:^21,  :\22 
Siirnia  321,  322 
IS  rix  321,  322 
Ulula  321,  322 

cupiclo, 

Bonana  419 
Cupidonia419,  420 
Tctrao  419 

Cnpiilonia 

americana  419 
cupi(lo419,  420 
pullidicinctuH  420 

Cureus 

americanns  276 

Curlew, 

E8(|uimanx  510 
Hudsouian  509 
LoD^- billed  508 

Curlew  Saudpi^yer  491 

curBorius, 

Falciuellus  492 

Curvirostra 

americana  109 
lencoptera  110 
mexicana  109 

curvirostra, 
Anas  5(50 
Loxia  109 

cutbberti, 
AuasSHO 
Soniateria  580 

Cut- water  715 

cuvicri, 

Picus  2j!K) 
Regulns  17 

cyanea, 

Cyanoloxia  171 
Cyanospiza  171 
Emberiza  171 
Passeriua  171 
Spiza  171 
Tanagra  171 

cyaneus. 

Circus  327,  328 
Buteo  327,  328 
Falco  327,  328 

cyanella, 

Emberiza  171 

cyaneus, 

Garrnlus  219 
Strigieeps  327 

Cyanocepbalus 
wie<li  210 

cyanocepiialus, 

Gyninokitta  209 
Gymnorbinus  209 
NucilVajza  210 
Psarocolius  199 


cyanocepbalus, 

Psilorbinns  210 

Scolecophagus  199 
Cyanocitta 

calit'ornica  219 

coruuata  215 

cristata  214 

diudfMuata  215 

lloridana  219 

niacrolcpba  215 

Bumicbrasti  219 

8t?lleri  215 

superciliosa  219 

woodbousei  219 
Cyanoeorax 

calit'ornica  219 

cassini  210 

cristatus  214 

coronatns  215 

iloridanns  219 

stelleri  215 
Cyanoloxia 

ccerulea  169 

c^sanea  171 
Cyanogarrulus 

coronatns  215 

cristatus  214 

diadematus  215 

stelleri  215 
Cyauura  {see  Cyanaras) 
Cyan urns 

coronatns  215 

cristatus  214 

diadeniata  215 

floridanus  219 

frontalis  215 

macrolopha  214,  215 

stelleri  214,  215 
cyanoptera, 

Qucrqnedula  567 
Cyanopterus 

discors  566 

rafflesi  567 
cyanopus, 

Larus  639 
cyanopyrrba, 

Hirnndo  85 
cyanorhyncbus, 

Larus  639 
Cyanospiza 

amcena  170 

cyanea  171 
Cyantbus 

colubris  271 

tricolor  271 
cygneus, 

Falco  368 
Cygnina)  544 
Cygnopsis 

canadensis  554 
Cygnus 

americanns  545 

bewickii  545 

buccinator  544 

canadensis  553 

ferns  545 

musicus  545 

passmorei  544 
Cypsoli  260 
CypselidcD  265 


Cypseliform  Birds  SeO 
Cypsoloidcs 

borealis  269 
Cypsclus 

mi^lanolencns  265 

niger  268 

pela8gins  267 

vanxii  2(58 
Cyrtonyx  430 

ma&sena  443 
CyrtopelicHnus 

tracbyrbyncbus  587 

D. 

Dabchick  738 
dacnis, 

Sylvia  47 
Doidalion 

pictnm  3:)8 
Dafila 

acuta  561,  562 

americana  562 

caudacufa  562 
dalbousei, 

Strix  315 
danica. 

Somateria  580 
Dapbila 

candacnta  562 
dapbcenia, 

Aquila  368 
dasypuH, 

Nvctale  314 

Strix  314 
deladeldii, 

Tricbas  74 
delamottei. 

Sterna  704 
delawarensis, 

Larus  635,  637 
delicatula, 

Scolopax  475 

Strix  298 
deglaniii, 

Melanetta  582 

Oideniia  582 
Dendragapus 

obscurus  396 

ricbardsoui  400 
Dendrocopus 

median  us  282 

meri<lionali8  282 

pnbescens  282 
Dendrocygna 

arborea  558,  559 

autuniualis  558 

fulva  558 

viduata  559 
Dendrceca 

8estiva54,  232 

audnlK>ni  58,232 

blockburnisB  59 

canadensis  56 

castanea  61 

ccorulea  233  56 

ccernlescens  55,  56 

coronata  57,  222 

discolor  6:) 

doniinica  66,  233 
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DendrcBCA 

ictert>cepba1a  62 

kirtlaudii  [Hpeciinen  of 
this  extremely  rare 
8p.  from  HamiltoD 
Co.  Ohio,  May,  1872] 

iDaciiloHa  H2 

iiioDtflua  54 

ni^rescens  55,  232 

paliiiariiiu  67 

peniiHylvauica  62 

piniiH  60,  69 

striata  ()0 

superciliosa  66 

varius  285 

vireus  54 
Dendroica  (see  Dendroeca) 
Deudioncssa 

arborea  558 

autuninalis  558 

fulva  558 

spousa  572 
densus, 

Tardus  2 
dethardingii, 

Scolopax  492 
diadeniatns, 

Cyanocitta  215 

CyaDogarralus  215 

Cyauara  215 
difficilis, 

Empidonax  256 
dilophus, 

Carbo  588 

Graciilns  588 

Pelecanns  588 

Phalacrocorax  588 
Dipper  10,  229,  579 
Dipper, 

American  10 
Dippers  10 
discolor, 

Dendra?ca  63 

Haliplana  701 

Mniotilta  63 

Kbimanpbus  63 

Sylvia  63 

Sylvicola  63 
discors, 

Auas  566 

Ardea  523 

]5oscba8  566 

Cyaiiopterus  566 

Pterocyanea  566 

Querqiiedala  566 
dispar, 

Anas  580 

Fulignla  580 

Pygargus  327 

Stelleriji  580 
Dinrnal  Birds  of  Prey  327 
Diver, 

Black- throated  722 

Pacific  722 

Ked-throated  724 
Diving  Birds  718 
doliata, 

Strix311 

48 


Dolychonyx 

agripennis  178 

albinucba  178 

bicolor  163 

oryzivorus  178 
domestica,  ' 

Anas  560 

Boschas  560 

Sylvia  3i 
Dominicauiis  619 

marinus  625 
dominica, 

Anas  583 

Biziura  583 

Oharadrius  450 

Coccygus  275 

Coccyzus  274,  276 

Colymbus  737 

Cuculus  275 

Dendrceca  66,  233 

Krisniatnra  583 

Fulignla  583 

Mntacilla  66 

Piaya  275 

Podiceps  737 

Sylbeocyclus  737 

Tacbybapte8  737 
dominicensis, 

Cuculus  275 

Tringa  486 
dorsal  is, 

J  unco  143 

Picoides  285 

Picus  2a5 

Tridactylia  285 

Tringa  484  [588 

Double-crested  Cormorant 
dongalli, 

Hvdrocecropls  688 

Sterna  688 

Tbalassiea  (*»88 
donglassii, 

Hemipalama  480 

Sterna  688 

Tringa  480 
Dove, 

Carolina  380 

Coann)n  389 
Downy  Woodpecker  292 
dresseri, 

Somateria  581 
drummondii, 

Gallinago  475 

Scolopax  475 
Dryobates 

gairdneri  283 

narrisii  280 

homorus  283 

hyloscopus  280 

jardinei  280 

leuconielas  279 

pubescens  282 

turati  283 

villosus  279 
Dryocopus 

pileatus  278 
Dryopicus 

pileatus  278 


Dryotomus 

pileatus  278 
dubius, 

Falco  334 
Duck, 

Big  Black-head  573 

Blaek  560 

Blue-bill  573 

Broad-bill  573 

Cunvas-back  575 

Dusky  560 

Fishing  583,  594 

Greater  Scaup  573 

Harlequin  578 

Little  Black-head  573 

Ring- necked  574 

Ruddy  583 

Shuffler  573 

Spirit  577 

Spoon-bill  570 

Summer  571 

Wood  571 
Duck  Hawk  341 
Ducks  544 
Ducks, 

River  559 

Sea  573 
dumicola, 

Icteria  77 
Dunlin, 

American  489 
dnplicatus, 

Colymbus  731 
Dusky  Duck  560 

Grouse  395 
Dysornithia 

canadensis  221 
Dytes  720 

cornutus  731 

E. 

Eagle, 

Bald  :^9 

Black  368 

Block-backed  368 

Calumet  :V68 

Golden  368 

Ring-tailed  368 

Royal  ;i68 

White  368 

White-headed  369 

White-tailed  368 
Eastern  Bluebird  13 

Snow-bird  141 
Eave  Swallow  SS 
eburneus, 

Cetosparactes  64!> 

Gavia  649 

Lams  649 

Pagophila  649 
Ectopistes 

carol  inensis  389 

margin ata  389 

marginellus  389 

migratoria  381 
Egret, 

Great  White  519 

Little  White  521 
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Egretta 

caDdidissima  521 

looce  519 

Div'ia  521 

viresceuH  522 
egretta, 

Ardea  519 

Hcrodias  519 
Elanoides 

fnrcatns  332 

yetapa  332 
Elanus 

furcatns  332 
data, 

Glaucidium  317 

Strix  317 
elcgans, 

Aramus  534 

Bnteo  355 

Cistothorns  36 

Collurio  103 

Collyrio  103 

La  1)1118  103 

Pardirallus  534 

Pn)giie  91 

Rulhis  534 

Sterna  671 

Tbalatmeus  671 
Elegant  Tern  671 
Emberiza 

ainericana  164 

aintsna  170 

arctica  128 

atricapilla  59 

bairdii  125 

belli  i  234 

bilineata  234 

canadensis  146 

cbrysops  128 

cinerea  139 

ccerulea  171 

coroiiata  159 

cyauea  171 

cyauella  171 

erytbropbthalmas  173 

glacialis  118 

graniiuea  129 

grauimaca  159 

henslowi  133 

by  em  alia  141 

lapponica  120 

lecontii  134 

leucopbrys  154 

inexicana  165 

luontana  118 

nmstelina  118 

nivalis  118 

oniata  122 

oryzivora  178 

pallida  148,  151 

passerina  131 

pecoris  180 

picta  121 

pratensis  161 

pnsilla  148 

rufiiia  139, 162 

sandvicensis  128 

sandwicbcusis  128 

savanna  127 

sbattuckii  149 


Emberiza 

smitbii  121 

social  is  148 
emberizoides, 

Icterus  180 
Embernagra 

blandingiana  176 

cblorura  176 
Empidias 

fusciis  241 
Empidonax 

acadicus  247 

difiicilis  256 

flaviventris  255 

fulvifrons  259 

bammondii  257 

bypoxanthns  256 

minimus  254 

obscurus  258 

pallesceus  259 

pusinus249,252 

pygmieus  259 

rnbicuudus259 

tiaillii  252 

wrigbtii  258 
enano, 

Scops  304 
Enicocicbla 

aiirocapilla  70 
Eniconetta 

stelleri  580 
enucleator, 

Corytbas  104 

Fringilla  104 

Loxia  104 

Pinicola  104 

Pyrrbula  104 

Strobilopbaga  104 
Epbialtes 

asio  303 

cboliba  303 

ocreata  303 
eques, 

Motacilla  46 
Eremophila 

alpestris  37,  38,  231 

cbrysoliema.38, 231 

cornut-a  38 

lencolsBma  38 

peregrina  38 
Ereunetes 

bimantopus  480 

occidentalis  481 

pctriticatns  481 

pusillus  481 

semipalmata  481 
Erisuiatura 

dominica  583 

ortygoidcs  583 

rubida  583 

spinosa  583 
ermiuea, 

Nyctea  310 

Strix  310 
Erolia 

subanpiata  492 

v'lriegata  492 
Erytbaca 

aiTtica  14 

wilsoui  13 


erytbraacben, 

PicuB  289 
erytbrocepbala, 

Aytbya  575 

Melauerpes  290 

Nyroca  575 

Picas  290 
erythrogi'ster, 

Hiniudo  85 
erytbromelas, 

Pyranga  82 
Erytbropbrys 

americanus  276 

carolinensis  275 

ery  tbropbtbalmas  274 

senicnlus  276 
erytbropbtbalmus, 

Coccygus  274 

Coccyzus  274 

Cuculns  274 

Emberiza  173 

Erytbropbrys  274 

Fringilla  173 

Piaya  274 

Pipilo  173,  175 
erytbropis, 

Pyranga  83 
erytbropus, 

Anas  558 

Anser  546,  547 

Bernicia  558 
erytbrorbyncbus, 

SU»rna  669 

PelecanuH  587 
Erytbrospiza 

frontalis  107,  108 

purpurea  106 

tepbrocotis  111 
Esquimaux  Curlew  510 
Eudites  719 

glacialis  719 
Eudromijis 

montauus  456,  457 
Eudytes  719 

arcticus  721 

glacialis  719 

septeutrioualis  724 
Euliga 

bartramia  503 
euroDieus, 

Bracbyotus  306 

Caprimnlgus  260 

Nyctea  310 

Otus  304 

Pica  211 

Sitta  23 

Troglodytes  33 
europogistns. 

Circus  328 

Falco  328 
Euspina 

americana  165 
Eospiza 

americaoa  164,  165 

arctica  128 
Entblypis 

canadensis  80 
Evening  Grosbeak  104 
evura, 

Spizella  151 
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Exantbemops 

roBsi  553 
excubitor, 

Lauius  101 
excubitoroides, 

Collurio  102 

Collyrio  lOiJ 

Lanins  10*2 
cxiUpcs, 

^Ejriotbns  115 
cxilis, 

Ardea  528 

Ardeola  528 

Ardetta  528 

Butor  528 

F. 

faberi, 

Clangula  579 
fabricii, 

LaruB  625 
Falciuellus 

cureorius  492 

ordii  517 
falcinelluB, 

Ibis  517 

Trynga  492 
laicirostra, 

Loxia  110 
Falco 

abiotinus  341 

a^rnginosus  328 

a^salon  347 

albicaua  327 

albidiis  328 

albas  308 

aiuericanus  368 

anatuin  341, 342 

aqnila  368 

aquilinus  353 

arundiuaceiis  367 

atricapilluH  338 

auduboui  346 

bobemicus  327 

boreal  is  352 

brasiliensis  370 

buffoDii  328 

buteo  353,  355 

buteoides  355 

c^esius  328 

calidus  341 

canadensis  368 

capcnsis  342 

carol  in  ensis  367 

cassini  342 

cayanensis  367 

cheriway  370 

chryssetos  368 

cinereus  327 

columbariu8345,346,348 

communis  341, 342, 361 

conciliator  368 

cooperi  334 

coruicnm  341 

cyaneus  327,  328 

cygnens  368 

dnbius  334 

europogistus  328 

forticatus  3'32 


Falco 

fulvns  368 
furcatn8  332 
fascus  333 
gentilis  341 
glaucus  323 
griseus  327 
grisoiventris  341 
baliaetns  367 
barlaui  352 
bistrionicus  328 
budsouius  327 
byemalis  328,  355 
intermixtus  346 
jamaicensis  353 
lagopns  361 
laniarias  339 
latissimus  360 
leucocephalus  361,  369 
leverianns  353 
liueatus  1^4 
lithofalco  346,  348 
lunulatus  341 
macropus  341 
macron  rns  327 
mclanaetos  368 
melanogen^'S  341 
melanonotus  368 
mexicanns  3^)9 
micrnrns  341 
minor  342 
montanns  327 
nseviu8  341 
niger  341,  361,  368 
nigriceps  342 
obsoletas  355 
orien talis  341 
ossifragus  370 
palumbarius  338 
pealei  342 
pcnnatns  361 
pennsylvanicnH  334, '60 
peregrinoides  342 
peregrin  us  341,  342 
pi  cat  us  328 
pinetarius  341 
plancns  370 
plumipes  361 
polyagrus  339 
pygargus  327,  370 
ranivorus  327,  328 
regalis  338 
ricbardsoni  347,  348 
rubiginosus  327 
sancti-jobannis  361 
Sclavonic  us  361 
spadicens  361 
sparverius  349 
Stan  ley  1  335 
strigiccps  327 
subcdjrulens  328 
snckleyi  346 
tartaricus  341 
temerarius  346 
tbarus  370 
uliginosus  328 
variegatns  328 
velox  334 

wasbingtonianns  370 
wasbiugtouii  370 


Falco 

wil8onl360 
falco, 

Accipiter  367 
Falcon, 

Chocolate  361 

Chocolate-colored  361 

Peregrine  341 

Placeutia  361 

Prairie  339 

Rough-legged  36 
FalconidjB  327 
falklandicus, 

Catbartes  380 
fallax, 

Melospiza  139 
familiaris, 

Caq)odacu8  107 

Certbia  26,  230 
faroensis, 

Somateria  580 
fasciata, 

Cblora^nas  385 

Columba  385 

Fringilla  138 

Pandiou  367 

Picoides  285 

Ta5ni(Bna  385 

Zonotrichia  139 
fedoa, 

Limosa  492,  493 

Limicula  492 

Scolopax  492 
Felivox 

carol  inensis  9 
felivox, 

Mimus  9 

Orpheus  9 

Tardus  9 
fera. 

Anas  560 

Cygnns  545 

Mcleagris  391 
feriua. 

Anas  575 

Aythya  575 

Fuligula  575 

Nyroca  576 
feraandica^ 

Strix  309 
ferrocnsis, 

Corvus  205 
femigineicaudus, 

Buteo  35:^ 
ferrugineicollis,  ' 

Scolopax  477 
Ferru^ineous  Buzzard  363 
ferruginous, 

Archibuteo  361,  363 

Athene  318 

Buteo  361, 364 

Glaucidium  318 

Gracula  198 

Fringilla  161 

Lagopus  363 

Noctua  318 

Numeuins  492 

Oriolus  198 

Quiscalus  198 

Scolecopbagus  198, 199 
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ferrn^ncas, 

Strix  318 

8urnia  318 

Tringa  491,  492 
Ficedula 

ludoviciana  46 

trichaB  74 
Field  Lark  190 

Sparrow  148 
fiinbriatus, 

Phalaropns  467 
Finch, 

BKDding's  176 

CasBin'o  Pine  140 

Cow  pen  180 

Grass  129 

Gray-crowned  111 

Green-tailed  176 

Lark  159,  234 

Lazuli  170 

Purple  106 
Finches,  etc.  104 
Firebird  193 
lischeri, 

Arctonetta  580 

Fuligula  580 

Lainpronetta  580 

Soniateria  580 
Fish  Hawk  ;^7 
Fishing  Duck  583,  584 
lissipes, 

Hydrochelidon  704, 765 

Sterna  704,  705,  708 
fistularis. 

Anas  565 

Mareca  565 
flaninieola, 

Scops  304 
flam  men  8, 

Aluco  298 

Strix  298,  299 

Ulula  298 
flavi  Cauda, 

Motacilla  81 
flavi  coll  is, 

Fringilla  165 

Motacilla  66 

Sylvia  (^6 
flavifrons, 

Lanivireo  98 

Motacilla  49 

Svlvia  49 

Vireo  98 

Vireosylvia  98 
flavi  pes, 

Gambetta  497 

Scolopax  4J7 

Totanus  497 
ilavirostris, 

Coccyst^s  276 
flaviventris, 

Enipidonax  255 

Muscicapa  255 

Picus  286 

Tyrannola  255 
flavns, 

Ict^rns  193 

Sylvia  54 

Xanthomas  193 


Flicker  292 

Mexican  294 
floridana, 

Apheloeoma  219 

Corvus  206,  219 

Cyanocitta  219 

Cyanocorax  219 

Cvanurus  219 

Garrulus  219 

Graculns  588,  589 

Ortyx  431 

Pbalacrocorax  588 

Scops  303 
fluvialie, 

Pandion  367 

Triorches  367 
fluviatilis, 

Cotyle  90 

Sterna  680 
Flycatcher, 

Acadian  249 

Arkanbas  2:^ 

Ash-throated  239 

Cassin's  238 

Gray  258 

Great-crested  238 

Green  Bl'k-capped  232 

Hammond's  257 

Least  254 

Olive-sided  243 
.  Pewit  241 

Sav's  240 

Small  Gr'n-crested  249 

Swallow-tailed  235 

Traill's  252 

\Viight's258 

Yellow-bellied  255 
Flycatchers, 

American  235 
foot^ns, 

Cathartes  384 
forficatus, 

Falco  332 

Milvulus  235 

Muscicapa  235 

Nauclerus  332 

Tyranuus  235 
Fork-tailed  Gull  661 
formosus, 

Myiodioctes  73 

Oporornis  73 

Sylvania  73 

Svlvia  73 

Sylvicola73 

f richas  73 
forsteri, 

Sterna  676 
Forster's  Tern  676 
Fox  Sparrow  160 
frauklini, 

Can  ace  394 

ChroBCocephaluB  654 

Gavia  654 

Larus  654 

Melagavia  654 

Tetrao  394 

Xema  654 
Franklin's 

Rosy  Gull  654 


Franklin's 

Spruce  Groase  394 
frater, 

Anons  710 
fraterculus, 

Gnis  531 
frenata, 

Anas  574 

Icterus  188 

Marila  573 

Plialaropus  467 

Sterna  692,  705 

Sternula  692 
Fresh-Avater  Marsh  Hen  534 
freti-hudsonis, 

Accipiter  327 

Ardea  523 

Botaurns  523 

Strix  311,319 
freycineti, 

Anas  560 
Fringilla 

albicollis  157 

ambigua  180 

americana  164, 165 

ama^na  170 

arborea  146 

arctica  128,  175 

atrata  142 

atricapilla  159 

aurocapilla  159 

bicolor  16ii 

bland  ingiana  176 

borealis  114, 115 

oalcarata  liA) 

caundensis  146 

cardinalis  172 

catotol  117 

caudacnta  132 

chlorura  176 

cinerea  139 

cuBrulea  169 

comata  157 

enucleator  104 

erytbrophth  almas  173 

fasciata  1:^ 

ferrugiuea  161 

flavicollls  165 

frontalis  107,  108 

gambeli  156 

georgiana  137 

grammaca  159 

grammmea  129 

griseinncha  111 

guttata  139 

ba>morrhoa  108 

barrisii  157 

benslowi  133 

bndsonia  141,  142 

byemalis  141 

iliaca  160 

juucorum  148 

lapponica  120 

leucophrys  154 

lincolnii  135 

ludoviciana  166 

melanocephala  167 

melanoxantha  117 

melodia  138 
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Fringilla 

meruloides  162 

montaua  14G 

nionticola  146 

nivalis  141 

oregona  142 

palnstris  137 

passerina  131 

pecoris  180 

penDsylvaDica  151 

pin  118  115 

psaltria  116 

punicea  16<i 

purpurea  106 

pusilla  148 

quernla  157 

rufa  161 

savaDDa  127 

savauDaruni  132 

socialis  148 

tephrocotis  111 

texensis  117 

towuseDdii  162 

tristis  116 

unalaskensis  162 

vespertina  104 

vir^niaDa  180 

xaDtbomaHchalis  167 
Fringillidje  104 
frobeeui, 

Sterna  675 
firontaliB, 

Anser  547 

Carpodacus  107,  108 

Cyaiuira  215 

Ervthrospiza  107,  108 

FriDgilla  107 

Pyrrbula  107,  108 

Strix  315 
falgidns, 

Quiscalus  203 
falicaria, 

Triuga  471 
falicarius, 

Phalaropus  471 
faliginosa, 

Anas  582 

Buteo  :i5(> 

Canuce  306 

Haliplaua  698 

Haliplaues  698 

Hydroclielidon  698 

Larus  644 

Onychopriou  698 

Sterna  698 

Stnx  308 
Fuligula 

afiinis  573 

albeola  577 

americaua  575,  581 

barrovii  577 

biniaculata  582 

clangula  576,577 

collaris  574 

dispar  580 

doiu:inica  583 

ferina  575 

fiscberi  580 

fulva  557 

fiisca582 


Fuligula 

gcsneri  573 

glacialis  579 

hlstrionica  578 

islandica  577 

labradora  579 

marila  573 

minor  574 

mollissinia  580 

nigra  581 

per8])iciHata  582 

Tubida  583 

rutitorqnes  574 

spectabilis  581 

Btelleri  580 

vaDisueria  575 

viola  500 
fuligula, 

Anas  574 
Fnligulinto  573 
Fulix 

affiuis  573 

collaris  574 

marila  573 
fulva, 

Ana8  558 

Aqnila  308 

Buteo  :r>3 

Cbaradrins  449,  450 

Dendrocygua  558 

Dendronossa  558 

Falco  368 

Fuligula  558 

Horse  88 

Hirundo  88 

Pluvialis  449 

Rbyncbops  715 

Troglodytes  32 
fulvescens, 

Syrnium  309 
fulvicapilla, 

Vermivora  48 
fulvifrons, 

Einpidonax  259 

Mitrepliorus259 

Muscicapa  259 
fulvignla, 

Anas  561 
fulvns  americanus, 

Pluvialis  450 
funerea, 

Noctua311,312 

Nyctale  314 

Strix  311,  314 

Suruia  311,  312 
furcatus, 

Creagrus  662 

Elanoides  332 

Elanus  332 

Falco  3:12 

Larus  662 

Milvus  332 

Nauclcrus  332 

Progne  91 

Strix  290 

Xema  662 
furvus. 

Troglodytes  32 
fuscesceus, 

iBgiothus  114 


fnscescens, 

Turdus  5, 228 
fuscicollis, 

Actodromus  482 

Tringa  482,  487 
ftiscocapillus, 

Totanus  497 
fuscus, 

Accipiter  333 

Auas  581,  582 

Astur  334, 355 

Aulanax  241 

Buteo  355 

Catarracta  605 

Empidias  241 

Falco  33:^ 

Fuligula  582 

Garrnlus  221 

Grus  5:U 

Larus  605, 626 

Melauitta  581 

Muscicapa  241 

Myiarchns  241 

Nisus  3:M 

CEdemia  581 

Oidemia  582 

Oriolus  180 

Pbalaropus  470 

Pipilo  274 

Pyrocepbalns  241 

Sayornis  241 

Tetrao  394 

Tringa  470 

TurUir  3H7 

Tyraiinula  241 

Tyrannns  241 

G. 

Gabianus  619 
Gad  wall  563 
gairdneri, 

Dryobatea283 

Picus  282.  283 

Tricbopicus  283 
galapagoensis, 
,  Asio  307 

Brachyotus  307 

Otas  307 
galbula, 

Picus  286 

[Coracias,  £.,  S.  Nat.  i, 
1758,  108,  =  Icterus 
galbula  n.]  193 
Galeoscoptes 

caroliuensis  9 
galericulata, 

Sterna  671 

Thalassens  669,  671 
Gallinu)  391 
Gallinago 

brehmi  475 

drummondii  475 

gallinaria  475 

wilsoni  475 
gallinago, 

Scolopax  475 
gallinarins, 

Circus  327 

Gallinago  475 
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gallopavo, 

Meleagris  391 
gambeli 

Anser  456,  457 

Callipepla  432 

Fringilla  156 

Lopbortyx  432 

ZoDotricbia  156 
Gambetta 

flavipes  497 

luelanoleuca  496 
garden  i, 

Ardea  523 

Nyctiardea  523 

Nycticorax  523 
Garrot  576 
Garrot, 

Golden  Eye  576 

Rocky  Moautain  577 
G&rrnliuas  211 
Garrnlus 

brachyrby^cbns  221 

californiciis  219 

canadensis  221 

cccrulescens  219 

coronatus  215 

cristatus  214 

cyanens  219 

floridanus  219 

fascuB  221 

stelleri  215 

ultramarinus  219 
garrnlus, 

Ampelis  91,  93 

Bombycilla  92 

Lanius  91 
Garzetta 

candidissima  521 
Gavia  619, 644, 649, 650, 651 

atricilla651 

bonapartei  656 

eburnea  649 

iranklini  654 

leacoc^ps  710 

nivea  649 

sabinci  661 

trldactyla  646 
gavia, 

Larus  646 
Gavina 

bracbii  637 

cana  6^^ 

citrirostris  639 

beinei  637 

zonorbyncba  637 
Geese  544, 546 
Gelocbelidon  663 

agraria  6t>4 

auglica  6(>4 

arauea  (»64 

baltbica  ()64 

haVelli  676 

meridional  is  664 

pulustris  664 
gentilin, 

Falco  341 
Oeococcyx 

caliibrnianns  274 
Geopicus 

auratus  293 


Geopicns 

mexicanoides  295 

mexicauus  295 

rubricatuH  295 
geoTgiana, 

Amroodroums  137 

Fringilla  137 
georgica, 

Tringa  4S2 
Geothlypis 

macgillivrayi  75, 232 

pbiladelpbia  75 

tricbas  74,  232 
germanica, 

Pica  211 
gesneri, 

Fuiigala  573 
giganteus, 

Lams  621 
gilva, 

Mnscicapa  97 

Vireo  97 

Vireosylvia  98 
glacialis, 

Amblyrhyncbns  467 

Anas  579 

Clangula  579 

Colynibas  719,  720 

Crymonessa  579 

Einberiza  lib 

Fulignla579 

Glaiicus  621 

Harelda  579 

Laroide^  621 

Larus  621 

Pagonetta  579 

Platypus  579 

Pbalaropns  467 

Tringa  467 
glareola, 

Totanus  498 
glaucescens, 

Glaucus  624 

Laroides  624 

Larus  623 

Leucus  624 
Glaucidiom 

calitornicnm  318 

elatum  317 

ferrugineuiu  318 

^nonia  318 

infuscatuiu  318 

passerinum  317,  318 
Glanciou 

clangula  576 
glanciou, 

Anas  576 

Clangula  576 
glaucogajiter, 

Bcrnicla  556,  557 
glaucoide^, 

Laroides  623 

Larus  623 
glaucopterus, 

Cbaradrius  450 

Larus  624 
Glaucous  Gull  621 
Glaucous-winged  Gull  623 
Glaucus 

argeutatoidcs  626 


Glaucns 

argentatus  626 

cauiis  639 

consul  621 

glacialis  621 

glaacescens  624 

leucophffius  627 

lencoplerus  623 

micbabellesi  627 

occideutalis  627 

zonorhynchus  637 
glancns, 

Falco  328 

Laroides  621 

Larus  626 

Leucus  621 

Plautus  621 
Glossy  Ibis  517 
Glottis 

semipalmata  495 
Gnat-catcher, 

Blue-gray  17 
gnoma, 

Glaucidiuni  318 
Goatiiuckers  260 
God  wit. 

Black- tailed  494 

Great  Marbled  492 

Hndsoniau  494 
Golden 

Eagle  368 

Kobin  193 

Warbler  54 
Golden- creste<l  Kinglet  16 
Golden-crowned  Thrush 70 
Golden-eye  576 
Golden-eye, 

Barrow's  577 

Rocky  Mountain  577 
Golden-winged 

Blue  Warbler  49 

Woodpecker  292 
Goldlinch, 

American  115 

Arkansas  116 
Goniaphea 

coerulea  169 

Indoviciana  166 

mclanocepbala  167 
Goosander  583 
Goose, 

Blue  553 

Brant  556 

Canada  553 

Common  553 

GainbePs  546 

Ross's  r;53 

Snow  548,  549 

White-fronted  546 

Wild  553 
Goshawk, 

American  338 
gossi, 

Seiurus  71 
gouldii, 

Melospiza  139 

Pandion  367 

Sterna  698 
Goura 

passeriua  390 
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gracilis, 

Otas  304 

Triiiga  491  [JTar*.,  1874, 
nee  Milne-ICd,'] 
Grackle, 

Blue-headed  199 

Purple  203 

Rusty  198 
Gracnla 

barita  203, 204 

ferruginea  198 

purpurea  203 

quiscala  198, 203, 204 
Gracnlus 

dilophns  588 

floridanus  588,  529 

mexicanus  589 
graculns, 

Carbo589 
gi*allaria, 

Strix  322 
Grallatores  448 
grammaca, 

Cbondeste^  159,234 

Eniberiza  159 

Fringilla  159 
gramiuea, 

Fringilla  129 

Kniberiza  129 

Pooecetea  129 

ZoDotricbia  129 
granatina, 

Cbama^pelia  390 
Grass 

Fincb  129 

Suipo  486 
Gray  [55 

Black-throated  Warbler 

Duck  ^yCui 

Flycatcher  258 

Plover  449 

Ruft'ed  Grouse  425 

Snipe  476 
Gray-crowned  Finch  111 
Gray-headed  Snowbird  143 
Great 

Black-backed  Gull  625 

Blue  Heron  517 

Carolina  Wren  29 

Gray  Owl  307 

Horned  Owl  300 

Marbled  Godwit  492 

Northern  Loon  719 

White  Egret  519 

White  Owl  309 
Great-crested 

Flycatcher  238 
Greater 

Scaup  Duck  573 

Telltale  496 

Yellowshauks  496 
Grebe, 

American  Eared  733 

Clarke's  728 

Crested  729 

Eared  733 

Homed  731 

Pied-billed  738 

Ked-necked  730 

St.  Domingo  737 


Grebe, 

Western  727 
Green  [er  232 

BPk-capped  Flycatcb- 

Black-throated  Warb- 
ler 54 

Heron  522 
Green  lets  96 
Green-tailed  Finch  176 
Green-winged  Teal  565 
grisea, 

Areuaria  492 

Calidris  492 

Falco  :«7 

Limosa  477 

Macrorbamphus  476 

Nyctiardea  523 

Nycticorax  523 

Phalaropus  471 

Picus  289 

Scolopax  476 

Squatarola  448 

Sterna  734 

Triuga  491 

Vauellus  448 
griseigena, 

Colymbus  730 

Podiceps  730 
griseigenys, 

Leucottticte  111 
griseinucha, 

Fringilla  111 

Linaria  111 

Leucosticte  111 

Montifringilla  111 

Passer  111 
griseiventris, 

Falco  341 
griseus  (see  grisea) 
groenlandicus, 

l^agopus  430 
Grosbeak, 

Black-beaded  167 

Blue  169 

Cardinal  172 

Evening  104 

Pine  104 

Rose-breasted  166 
Ground  Robin  173 
Grouse, 

Black-tailed  400 

Blue  395 

Canada  394 

Duskv  395 

Franklin's  394 

Gray  Ruffed  425 

Long-tailed  407 

Pine  395 

Pinnated  419 

Richardson's  400 

Ruffed  420  [407 

Southern  Sharp-tailed 

Sharp-tailed  407 

Spotted  394 

Spruce  394 
GruidiB  529 
Grus 

americana  529,  531 

canadensis  531 

clamator  529 


Grus 

fratercnlus  531 

fusca  531 

hoyauus  529 

lougirostris  531 

niexicana  531 

poliophiea  531 

pratensis  531 

struthio  529 
gnacn, 

Alcedo273 
guadeloupensis, 

Speotyto  322 
guatemalie, 

Strix  299 
gubernator, 

Agelaius  186 

Icterus  186 

Psarocolius  186 
Guiraca 

ccerulea  169 

ludoviciana  166 

melanocephala  167 

tricolor  167 
Gull, 

Black-backed  625 

Bonaparte's  656 

Californian  6!^ 

Fork-tailed  661 

Franklin's  654 

Glaucous  621 

Glaucous  winged  623 

Great  Bl'k-backed  625 

Heermann's  642 

Herring  626 

Ivory  649 

Laughing  651 

Ring-billed  637 

Ross's  660 

Rosy  660 

Wedge-tailed  660 

Wbite-headed  642 

White-winged  623 
Gull-billed  Tern  ti64 
gulo. 

Merganser  584 
gnudlachi, 

Accipiter  335 

Cbordeiles  264 

Cooperastur  335 
guttata, 

Fringilla  139 

Melospiza  139 

Mascicapa  3 

Passerella  139 

Pitylus  167 

Sterna  698 

Totrao  443 

Tetanus  498 

Turdus  3 

Zonotrichia  139 
guttulatns, 

Thryotborus  28 
gutturalis, 

Buteo  356 

Helminthophaga  232 
Gygis 

alba  709 
Gymnatbus 

moscbatns  559 
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GyniDokitta 

cyanocepb.l1  a  209 
GymDorbiiius 

cyauocephalos  209 
Gyiumira 

riibida  584 

H. 

[baimastica) 

Scolupax,  Linn.j  S.  Nat. 
1758,  p.  147,  =  Limosa 
hamiafftica  n.]  494 
biemorrboiiB, 

Carpodaeus  108 

Fringilla  108 
Hairy  "Woodpecker  279 
Haliaetiis 

leiicocephaliis  369,  670 

lyasbiiigtouii  370 
Laliietus, 

Accipiter  367 

Aquila  367 

BalbuHardus  367 

Falco  367 

Paiidioii  367 
Haliplana  697 

aDO^stbeta  701 

aDosthficta  701 

discolor  "^01 

fuliginosa  698 

]nnata  703 

pauaya  701 

panayeiisis  701 

serrata  098 
HaliplaneH  697 

I'uligiiiosa  698 
halsei, 

Sylvia  55 
bammondii. 

Euipidonax  257 

Ty  ran  mil  a  257 
HammoiurH  Flycatcher  257 
Hangnest, 

Chestuut  192 

Btiltimoi-e  193 
hardy  i, 

Lestris  613 
Harclda 

glacialiH  579  [Illinois, 
Ridgway'] 

histriouica  578 

stelleri  580 
harlani, 

Buleo  352,  356,  362 

Falco  352 
Harlan 'h  Buzzard  352 
Harlequin  Duck  578 
Harporbyuclius 

longicauda  9 

ruluH  9 
Harrier  327 
harrlHii, 

Dryobates  280 

Fringilla  157 

Picus  280 

Tricbopicu8  280 

Tricbopipo  280 
Harm's  Sparrow  157 

Woodpecker  280 


Hawk,  [361 

American  R'gb-leggod 

California  Squirrel  363 

Chicken  334 

Cooper's  3:M 

Duck  341 

Fish  367 

Hen  352 

Marsh  327,  328 

Pigeon  333,  Mb 

Kough-legged  361 

Sbarp-sbiuued  333 

Sparrow  349 
havelli, 

Gelocbelidon  676 

Sterna  676 
hectori, 

Podiceps  729 
Hedymeles 

Indoviciana  166 

nielanocepbala  167 
heermanni, 

Adelarus  642 

BlasipuM  642 

Larus  642,  644 

Melospizal39  [Gall  642 
Heerniann's  White- beaded 
heineii, 

Gavina  639 

Larus  6139 
Heliaptex 

arcticus  301 
Heliuaia 

celata  52 

chrysoptera  49 

peregrin  a  53 

rubricapilla  50 

sol  it  aria  49 

vennivora  48 
Helinitherus 

celata  52 

cbrysoptera  49 

niigratorius  48 

poregriua  53 

protonotariuH  47 

rubricapilla  50 

sol i tar i  us  49 

vormivorus  48 
Heluiintbopbaga 

celata  52,  23*J 

citnea  47 

cbrysoptera  49 

guttural  is  2'{2 

leucobroncbialis  [is  a 
supposed  new  spec, 
from  Mass.  (Breicst, 
Am.  Sportsm.  v,  Oct. 
17,  1874,  p.  34)]. 

,  n. s. ?  [From  N. 

Jersey,  Herrick,'] 

lutescens  52 

ocularis  232 

peregrin  a  53 

pin  us  49 

rubricapilla  51 

ru6capilla50,  232 

solitaria  49 

Virginia)  51 
Helopus 

caspius  667 


Helospiza 

lincolni  136 

palastrls  137 
helveticuB, 

Cbaradrius  448 

Plnvialis  448 

S<iuataro]a  448 

Tringa  448 

Vanellus  448 
helviventris, 

Coccygus  276 
Hemipalama 

auduboni  480 

douglassii  480 

himantopus  480 

minor  481 

multistriata  480 

semipalmata  481 
Hemiprocue 

pelasgia  269 
Hen  Hawk  352 
Hen, 

Praiiie  419 
Henicocichla 

aurocapilla  70 . 

Indoviciana  72 

major  72 

motacilla  72 

noveboracensis  71 
Heniconetta 

stelleri  580 
Henslow's  Bunting  133 
henslowi, 

Animodromus  133 

Coturniculus  133 

Emberiza  133 

Fringilla  133 
henryi, 

Chordeilos  264 
hepatica, 

Pyranga  82 
Hermit  Thrush  2,  228 
Herod  ias 

alba  519 

caudidissima  521 

egret  ta  519 

leuce  519 

virescens  522 
herodias, 

Ardea  517 
Herod iones  513 
Heron, 

American  Night  523 

Great  Blue  517 

Gn*en  522 

Night  523 

Snowy  521 

White  519 
Herons  517 
Herring  Gull  626 
Herse 

bicotor  86 

fulva  89 

thalassiua  86 
Hesperiphona 

montana  104 

ve^pertiua  104 
Hesperocichla 

mevia  2 
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Heteropoda 
mnuri  481 
semipalinata  481 

Heteropvfjia 
bairdii  484 
bonupartii  487 
cooperi  491 

hiaticula, 

CharadriiiB  453, 455 
Triuj,'a  453 

Hierofalco 

atricapillus  338 
laniariii8  :i39 
mexicaiius  3^)9 
polya^rus  339 

Himuutopus 

brasilieDHis  463 
loucuniH  46^^ 
mclaiinruM  463 
niexicaniis  462.  463 
ui^ricolIiM  4G2f  463 

himantopiiH, 

Charadrius  462 
Ereinu'tes  4'^0 
Ileinipalaiija  480 
Micropalaiua  480 
Kecnrvirostra  463 


rr 


rrin«;a4;;0 
hippocrt'pis, 

Sturuella  190 
birsntus, 

Aptenius  285 

PiciiH  2H5 

Picoidi'H  285 
Hirundinidie  85 
Hiriiiidu 

anuTicaiia  85, 90 

bicolor  Hi) 

caroliiR'Usis  267 

cenU)  207 

clialybea  91 

ciiuTea  90 

can  ilea  91 

cyaiiopyrrba  85 

er.vtbro^aster  85 

foiva  Hrt 

boiTcoriim  85 

leiicoj^asUrr  86 

hidoviciana  91 

luinti(»us88 

iDelaiio<ra8ter  89 

nigra  268 

opift'X  c*8 

pclagica  267 

pelasgia  267 

purpurea  91 

respublieaua  88 

riparia  89 

rufa  85 

ru8tu-a85 

serripeunis  90 

Bubih  91 

tbalassina  86 

veitiicolor  91 

violacea  91 

viridis  86 
hiruudo, 

Hydrofccropis  680 

Sterua  676, 680, 685 


bistrionica, 

Anas  578 

Bucepbala  578 

Circus  328 

Claugula578 

Cosmonessa  578 

Falco  328 

Fuligula  578 

Harelda  578 

Histriouicus  578 

Pbylaconetta  578 

Spiziacircus  328 

Strigiceps  328 
Histrionicus 

histrionica  578 

torqaatns  578 
hoactii, 

Ardea  523 
Hodites 

semipalmata  495 
boilotl, 

Columba  387 
hojeri, 

Skua  605 
bolbolli, 

Podiceps  730 
Holopodius 

wilsoni  467 
bomorus, 

Dryobates  283 

Picas  283 
Hooded  [78 

Fly-catcbing  Warbler 

Merganser  584 
Horned 

Grebe  731 

Lark  37 

Wavy  553 
borreornuj, 

Hirundo  85 
bomscbucbii, 

Melanitta  582 
House  Wren  32 
boyannus, 

Gros  529 
Hudson  iau 

Curlew  509 

Godwit  494 
budsouias, 

Ardea  518 
budsouicus, 

Liniosa  494 

Numenius509 

Pica  211 

8colopax  474 

Strix311,312 

Tringa  459 

Turdus 198 
budsonius, 

Ardea  523 

Circus  327, 1^28 

Corvus  211 

Falco  327 

Friugilla  141,  142 

Oriolus  203 

Strigiceps  1^28 

Surnia311,312 
Humming-bird, 

Broad-tailed  271 


Humming-bird, 

Euby-tbroated  271 
Humming-birds  269 
butcbinsii, 

Anscr  554 

Bernicla  554 

Brauta  554 

Larus  621 

Lcucoblcpbaron  55  \ 
bybernus, 

Larus  6;i9 
hybrid  us, 

Colaptes  293 

Hydrocbelidon  704 

Sterna  704 
Hydrobata 

mexicana  10 
Hydrocecropis 

dougalli  Gf^ 

birnndo  680 
Hydrocbelidon  697,  703 

anostbaetus  701 

lissipes  704,  705 

fuliginosum  698 

bybrida  704 

lariformis  704 

leuco])areia  704 

leucoi>tA)ra  708 

lunata  703 

nigra  704,  708 

nigricaus  704 

nigrum  705 

obscura  704 

surinamensis  705 

plumbea  705 
Hydrocolceus  650 
Hydroprogne 

caspia  667 
Hydroka  737 
byemalis, 

Anas  576 

Auortbura  33,  231 

Astur  «U>5 

But^o  :J55 

Circus  355 

Clangula  579 

Colymbus  720 

Emberiza  141 

Falco  :\2f*,  355 

Fringilla  141 

Junco  141-145 

Nipboea  141 

Nisus  355 

Pica  211 

Strutbus  141 

Troglodytes  33, 231 
Hylatouius 

pileatus  279 
Hylematbrous 

aedon  231 
Hylocicbia 

mustelina  2 
byloscopus, 

Dryobates  210 

Picas  280 
Hylotomus 

pileatus  278, 279 
Hyonetta 

moscbuta  559 
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byperborons, 

Anas  549 

Anser  548, 549, 553 

Chen  549 

Chionochen  549 

Lobipes  469 

PhalaropuB  469, 471 

Tringa469 
Hypbantes 

baltimoro  193 

baltimorcnsis  193 

bullockii  195 

8olitariu8  193 
hypoRiBa, 

Atbeno  322 

Speotyto  321, 322 

Strix  322 
bypoleucus, 

Triugoides  502 
bypoDielus, 

pbaradrius  448 
HypotriorcbiH 

colurabarius  346, 347 

ricbardsoui  348 
bypoxantbus, 

Empidonax  256 
Hypsibates 

nigricolliH  463 

I. 

Ibidiuo^  517 
Ibis 

falciuelliiB  517 

uaudapoa  513 

nandaMsou  513 

ordii  517 
Ibis, 

Bay  517 

Glossy  517 

Wood  513 
Icbthyaetus  650 
iohtbvatiruH, 

Faudion  367 
Icteria 

auricollis  77 

dumicola77 

loDgicauda  77 

velasquezii  77 

virens  77 

viridis  77 
Icteridse  178 
icterocepliala, 

AgelaiuH  183 

Dendra'ca  02 

Icterus  188 

Sylvia  02 

Sylvicola  02 

XautbocopbaluB  188 
Icterus 

ainens  199 

affinis  193 

agriponnis  178 

baltiuiure  193 

baltiuiorensis  193 

baltinioms  193 

bullockii  195 

castaneus  193 

emberizoides  180 


Ictems 

flavos  193 

frenatus  188 

^nbernator  186 

icterocepbalus  188 

pecoris  180 

perspicillatus  188 

phcBuiceDS  186 

spuriuH  192 

tricolor  186 

xantbocephalas  188 
igneus, 

Cardinal  is  172 
ignotus, 

Colymbns72l 
iliaca, 

Fringilla  160 

Passerella  160, 162 

Zouotricbia  160 
immer, 

Colymbus  720 
imperator, 

Tbalasseus  667 
Inca709 

mystacalis  709 
inca, 

Adous  709 

Larosterna  709 

Nienia  709 
incauus, 

Lobipes  467 

Motacilla  59 
incarnatus, 

Picus  280 
indica, 

Colnmba  387 

Paudion  :MS7 

Turtur  387 
Indigo-bird  171 
infuscatum, 

Glancidium  318 

Sterna  701 
inomatus, 

Lopbopborus  20 

Muscicapa  244 

Parus  20 

Picns  280 
insignatus,      \ 

Buteo  346 
iusignis, 

Melospiza  139 
intermediuH, 

Anser  546 

Numeuins510 

Zonotricbia  156 
intermix  tU8, 

Falco  346 
interpret, 

Cinchis  459 

Strepsilas  459 

Tringa  459 
intrepidus, 

Myiarcbus  236 

Tyrannus  236 
iopareia, 

Anas  560 
iota, 

Catbartes  380,  384 

Neopbron  384 


iota, 

Vultur  380,  384 
irritabilis, 

Tyrannus  239 
island  ica, 

Anas  577 

Bucepbala  577 

Canatns  491 

Clangula  575 

Fulgula  577 

Lams  621,  622 

Somateria  580 

Tringa  491, 492 
islandonim, 

Lagopus  430 
Ispida 

alcyon  273 
italicus, 

Otus  304 
Ivory  Gull  649 
Ixoreas 

ntevius  2 

J. 

Jacksnipe  486 
Jaeger, 

Button's  616 

Long-tailed  616 

Parasitic  612 

Pomarine  608 
Jagoaeati, 

Alccdo  273 
jamaicensis, 

Anas  583 

Ardea  521) 

Charadrius  452 

Falco  353 

Porzana 

Rallus 

jardiuei, 

Dryobates  280 

Pbrenopicus  280 

Picas  280 

Tricbopipo  280 
javanica, 

Strix  298 
Jay, 

Bine  214 

Canada  221 

Long-crested  214 

Maximilian's  209 

Woodhouse's  219 
jugular  is, 

Tardus  193 
jalieni, 

Coccygus  276 
junceti, 

Sturnus  180 
Junco 

aikeni  141,  145 

auuecteus  143, 145 

cauiceps  143,  144,  145 

ciuereus  143  [Arizona, 
typical  form.  Hen' 
«/iair] 

dorsal  is  143 

byemalis  141, 145 

Oregon  us  J.42, 144, 145 
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juncomm, 

FringUla  148 

MotacUla  148 
Sylvia  148 

K. 

kagolka, 

Anas  565 
Kamtorhyuchos 

labradoricus  579 
kamtscbatkcDBiSy 

Lams  638 
keeask, 

Larus  606 
kekoficbka, 

Anas  563 
kenuicottii, 

Pediocaotes  407 

Scops  303 
Kentucky  Warbler  73 
Kieuoria 

rufipileus  176 
Killdeer  452 
Kingbird  235 
Kingfislier  273 
Kinglet, 

Golden- crested  16 

Ruby-crowned  16, 229 
Kins  Rail  534 
kirtlandii, 

Nyctale  315 
Kite, 

Swallow-tailed  332 
Kittiwake, 

Common  645 

Red-legged  649 
kittlitzii, 

Chrcpcocephalus  654 
Knot  490 
kocbii, 

Picus  284 
kotzebni, 

Larus  647 

Rissa  647 
krideri, 

Bateo353 
Ktiuorbynchus 

strepera  563 

L. 

Labbus  607 

labradora, 
Anas  579 

Cumptolsemns  579 
Fuligula  579 
Kumptorbyncus  579 
Rhyuchaspis  579 
Turdus  198 

lacustris, 

Pbalacrocorax  589 

Lagopus 

albus  429 
americanus  430 
brachydactylus  430 
ferruginens  363 
^rcenTandicus  430 
islandorum  430 
leucurus  425 


Lagopns 

mntus  430 

reinhardtii  430 

rupestris  430 

saliccti  430 

snbalpinns  430 
lagopus, 

Accipiter!361 

Arcbibuteo  361 

Butaetes  361 

Buteo  361 

Falco  361 

Tetrao  430 

Triorcbis  '361 
Lamellirostres  544 
Lampronetta 

fiscberi  580 
Lampronessa 

sponsa  571 
laniarius, 

Falco  339 

Hierofalco  339 
Lanier, 

American  339 
Laniide  101 
Lauius 

borealis  101 

carolinensis  235 

elegans  103 

excubitor  101 

excnbitoroides  102 

garrulus  91 

ludovicianus  102, 235 

mexicanus  103 

olivaceus  96 

septentrionalis  102 

tyrannus  235 
Lanivireo 

cassini  99 

flavifrous  98 

plumbeus  100 

solitarius  99,100 
lanugiuosus, 

Anser  580 
Lapland  Longspur  120 
Lapbyctes 

verticalis  236 

vociferans  238 
lapponica, 

Centropbanes  120 

Eniberiza  120 

Filngilia  120 

Plectropbanus  120 

Scolopax  494 

Strix  308 

Surnia  308 

Svrnium  :i08 

Tetrao  430 

Ulula  308  [72 

Large-billed  Water  Thrusb 
Landic  591 
lariformis, 

Hydrochelidon  704 

Rallus  704 
LarinsB  618 
Lark 

Bunting  163 

Fincb  159,  234 
Lark, 

Brown  231 


Lark, 

Horned  37 

Sbore  37 

Western  Horned  231 
Larks  37 
Laroides  619 

argentaceus  626 

argentatoides  626 

argentatus  626,  627 

argenteus  626 

borealis  627 

californicus  635 

canescens  639 

can  us  639 

obalcopterus  624 

glacialis  621 

glaucescens  624 

glaucoides  623 

glaucus  621 

leucopbHius  627 

leucopterus  623 

major  625 

micbabellesii  627 

minor  646 

occidentalis  627 

procellosus  639 

rissa  645 

subleocopterns  623 

tridactyla  646 
Laropis 

auglica  664 
Larosterna  709 

inca  709  [659,  661 

Larus  604,  607,  619,  644, 

affinis  627 

albus  625 

albus  649 

americanus  627 

arcticus  623 

argentatus  623, 626, 627 

argentatoides  626,  635 

argenteus  626 

atricilla651,  654 

belcberi  642 

bouaparc«i  656 

borealis  627    [640,647 

bracbyrhyncbus  6^)9, 

brncby  tarsus  649 

brevirodtris  647,  648 

brucbii  637 

californicus  635 

candid  us  649 

cauus  637,  (139,640,646 

capistratus  656 

oatarractes  605 

cacbinnans  627 

cbaicopterus  624 

cinereo-caudatus  654 
'    ciuereus  626,  639 

coUaris  661, 

consul  621 

crepidatus  608 

cucullatus  654 

cyanopus  (v39 

cyanorbyncbus  639 

^delawacensis  635,  637 

eburueus  649 

fabricii  625 

franklin i  654 

faliginosos  644 
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Larus 

furcatns  662 

fiiscuH  605,  6-26 

gavia  646 

giganteus  621 

glacial  is  621 

glaucesceus  623 

glaiicoides  623 

glaucopteru8  624 

glaucus  621,  626 

beeruianni  642,  644 

beinei  639 

hutchiusii  621 

hybei'DUB  639 

iHlandicns  621,  623 

kauitscbatkensis  639 

kecask  606 

kotzebui  647 

leuceretes  621 

leacouotus  621 

leucopba)as  627 

leucupteras  623 

miK^alatus  625 

major  639 

luariuus  625,  626 

luaxirauH  625 

melaiiorhyDchas  656 

melanurus  656 

niexicaiiu8  637" 

micbabcUcsii  627 

minor  623 

minutUH  656 

mo(1e»tiis  (>44 

mulleri  625 

iia»viuH625,  646 

iiiger  625 

niveuH  639, 649 

occidcntalis  627 

paniHit  icua  608, 612, 616 

pbiladclpbia  656 

pbiladclpbicus  656 

pi  pi  X  can  654 

pbimbiceps  659 

procellosus  639 

ridibundus  651 

ricbardHoni  660 

riga  645 

ri8sa  645 

ro8eu8  (i60 

rossii  6(X)  • 

sabinei  ()61 

scoresbyi  644 

smitbsoniauus  627 

sackleyi  640 

torquatus  646 

triductylus  645, 647 

variiiH  Hive  skua  605 

wanieckii  648 

zouorbyncbus  637 
lateralis, 

Sylvia  651 
latbaini, 

Picus  295 
laticauda, 

Bartramia  503 
latissiinns, 

Astiir  360 

Buteo  AGO 

Falco  360 


latora, 

Collurio  103 
Laugbin^  Goll  651 
Lazuli  Fincb  170 
Least 

Bittern  528 

Flycatcher  254 

Sandpiper  482 

Tern  692 
lecontii, 

Ammodronius  134 

CotuTuiculus  134 

Emberiza  134 

Picoides  282 

Picus  282 

Tridactylia282 
Lecoute's  Sparrow  134 
leisleri, 

Somateria  581 
lentiginosa, 

Ardea  523 

Botaurus  524 

Butor  524 
Lesser 

Scaup  Duck  573 

Telltale  497 

Yellowsbanks  497 
lessoni, 

Butactes  361 

Lestris616 
Lcstridinse  603 
Lestris  604,  607 

aiitarcticus  606 

benickii  613 

boji  613 

bracbvrbynobus  616 

buffoni  616 

catarractes  605, 606 

catarrbactes  605 

catbaractes  605 

catharractcs  605 

oepphus616 

coprotbores  612,  613 

crepidata  613, 616 

bardyi  613 

lessoni  616 

lougicaudatus  616 

microrbyncbus  616 

parasitica  612, 613, 616 

pomaiinus  608 

ricbardsoni  613 

scblcepii  613 

skua  ()05 

sphseriuros  608 

spinicauda  613 

striatus  608 
leuce, 

Ardea  519 

Egretta  519 

Herodias  519 
leuceretes, 

Larus  621 
Leucoblepbaron 

canadensis  554 

butcbinsii  554 

leucoparcia  554 
leucocepbalus, 

Accipiter  361 

Anas  579 


lencocepbalus, 

Aqnila  369, 370 

Falco  361,  369 

Haliaetna369,  370 

Oriolus  198 

Pandion  367 
leucoceps, 

Gavia  710 
leucogastra, 

Cbelidon  86 

Hiruudo  86 

Sylvia  51 

Tbryotbonis  3f 

Troglodytes  31 

Tyraunus  236 
leacoliema, 

Bernicla  554 

Eremophila  38,  231 
leucomelanus, 

Picus  279 
leacomelas, 

Clangula576 

Corvu8  205 

Dryobates  279 

Mergus  584 

Picus  279 
leuconotus, 

Larus  621 
leacopareius, 

Anser  554 

Bernicla  554 

Branta  554 

Hydrocbelidon  704 

Leucoblepbaron  554 

Pelwles  704 

Sterna  704 

Viralva  704 
Leucopbseus  642 
leacoijbieus, 

Corvu8  205 

GlaucuH  627 

Laroides  627 

Larus  627 

Scolopax  477 
lencopbrys, 

Emberiza  154 

Fringilla  154 

Zouotriohia  154, 156 
lencopis, 

Pipilo  173 
Leacopolins 

nivosa  456 
leucopsis, 

Anas  558 

Anser  558 

Bernicla  558 

Branta  558 
leucoptera, 

Columba  387 

Crucirostra  110 

Curvirostra  110 

Glaucus  623 

Hydrocbelidon  708 

Laroides  623 

Larus  623 

Loxia  110 

Melopelia  387 

Orpbeus  8 

Plaatus  623 
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leacoptera, 

Potliceps  726 

Sterua  708 

Sylvia  56 

Tiirtur  387 

Viral va  708 

Zenaida  387 
leucopus, 

Colymbns  721 
leucopyga, 

Totanu8  497 
Lencosticte 

atrata  n.  s.  [Ridg.j  Am. 
SportHiii.  iv,  July  18, 
1>I74,  241,  Colorado] 

anstraliHlll[^oodsp.(T)] 

caiiipestris  111 

griseigeuys  111 

grisoiiHicha  111 

Rttoralis  111 

tc])hrocoti8  111 
leaciirii8« 

Himantopns  463 

Lagopus  425 

Scolopax  475 

Tetrao  425 
Leucns  619 

arcticna  621 

cbalcopteras  624 

glaiicescons  624 

glaiicuH  621 

niariuus  625 
leverianus, 

Falco  353 
lewisii, 

Picus  291 
Lewis's  Woodpecker  291 
LimicoIiB  448 
limicola, 

Ralliis  537 
Limiciila 

fedoa  492 

uiarmorata  593 
Limuocinclus 

maculata  486 
Limosa 

adspersa  493 

{Bgocepbala  494 

ainericaua  492,  493 

auHtralis  494 

fedoa  492,  493 

grisea  477 

iioimastica  760 

hndBonica  494 

melaniira  494 

nit'a  492 

scolopacea  477 
Linaria 

americaDa  114 

borealis  115 

frrist'iuucba  111 
iucoluii  135 
iniDor  114 
pi  nils  115 
Bavauna  127 
tepbrocotis  111 
luiaria, 

Acaiitbis  114 
^giotbus  114,  115 
Liiiota  114 


linaria, 

Passer  114 

Spiuiia  114 
lincoliiieusis, 

Tringa  489 
lincolnii, 

Fringilla  i:^ 

Helospiza  136 

Linaria  135 

Melospiza  135 

Passerciilus  135 

Peuctea  135 

Zonotricbia  135 
Lincoln's  Sparrow  135 
lineatuH, 

Buteo  354,  355 

Craxirex  355 

Falco  354 

Podilymbus  738 

Pa?ciloptemi8  355 

Sparvius  334 

Sylbeocyclus  738 
Linnet, 

Pine  115 

Red-poll  114 
Linota 

borealis  115 

linaria  114 
Litbofalco 

colunibarius  346 
litbofalco, 

^salou  346,  348 

Falco  o46,  348 
Little 

Black-bead  Dack  573 

Brown  Sparrow  148 

Wbite  Egret  521 
littoral  is, 

Corvus  205 

Leucosticte  111 

Montitringilla  111 

Strepsibis  459 

Tbryotborus  29 

Tringa  489 
lividus, 

Turdns  9 
lobatiis, 

Pbalaropns  467,  470 

Tringa  469 
Lobipes  466 

antarcticus  467 

byperboreus  469 

incanus  467 

wilsoni  467 
locnlator, 

Tantahis  513 
Loggerbead  Sbrike  233 
lomatina, 

Tringa  491 
longicanda, 

Actitnrus  503 

Anas  562 

Bartraiuius  503 

Cataractes  616 

Harporbyncbus  9 

Icteria  77 

Stercorarins  616 

Tringa  503 
longicaudatus, 

Lestris  616 


longicandatus, 

Stercorarins  616 
longipes, 

Agelaius  188 

Cbaradrius  450        » 

Pluvialis  450 
longirostris, 

Aramus  535 

Cbaradrius  449 

Grus  532 

Nuiuenius  508 

Mniotilta  45 

Pardirallus  535 

Podiceps  726,  729 

Rallus  534,  5:^5 

Scolopax  477 
Long-billed 

Curiew  508 

Marsb  Wren  34 
Long-crested  Jay  214 
Longspur, 

Black-bellied  ^22 

Lapland  120 
Long-tailed . 

Cbickadee  21 

Grouse  407 

Titmouse  230 
Loon, 

Common  720 

Great  Nortbern  719 

Yellow-billed  720 
Loons  718 
LopbsBtbyia  726 

cristata  727 
Lopbodytes 

cucullatus  585 
Lopbopbanes 

bicolor  19 

inornatus  20 

missouriensis  19 
Lopbortvx  430 

califoruica432,439,440 

gambeli  432 

pluHiifera  440 
louisian.'e, 

Tbryotborus  29 
Louisiana  Tanagor  83,  232 
Loxia 

americana  109 

bouapartii  104 

canlinalis  172 

ccerulea  169 

curvirostra  100 

enucloator  104 

falcirostra  110 

loucoptera  110 

ludoviciana  166 

mcxicana  109 

obscura  166 

rosea  166 
lucasanus, 

Buteo  353 
luctnosa, 

Sterna  698 
ladoviciana, 

Alauda  40 

Alcedo  273 

Antbus  40,  231 

Ardea  522 

Bubo  301 
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ludoviciana, 

Coccoborus  166 

Coccothraustes  166 

Collurio  102,  233 
•Col^nibuB  738 

Conurus  296 

Ficedtila  46 

Friogilla  166 

Goniaphea  166 

Guiraca  166 

Hedyuieles  166 

Heuicocichla  72 

Hirundo  91 

Lauius  102,  235 

Loxia  166 

Motucilla46 

Mascicapa  239 

Oriolus  203 

Todiceps  738 

Psittacus  296 

Pyranga  83,  232 

Pyrrhula  166 

SeiuruB  72 

Stumella  190,  191 

Stnrims  190 

Sylvia  29 

Tanagra  83 

Tbryothonift  29 

Troglodytes  29 

Turdns  72 

Tyrauijos  239 
lugubris, 

Cor V 118  205 
lumme, 

Colvmbus  724 
Innata, 

Haliplana703 

Hydrochclidon  703 

Sterna  703 
InDifroiiB, 

Hirundo  88 

Petrocbelidon  88 

lUDUlatUH, 

Falco  341 
Intcicapillns, 

Psittacus  296 
liitescenn, 

Colata  52 

Heliuiuthopbaga  52 

M. 

mnccallii, 

Scops  303,  304 
luaccownii, 

Plectrophanes  124 
Maccown'8  Bnotiag  124 
inacdoiigalli, 

Sterua  688 
macgillivrayi, 

Geothlypis  75,  232 

Sylvia  75 

Sylvicola  75 

Tricbas  75  [232 

Macgillivray's  Warbler  75, 
iiiacrolopba, 

Cyauocitta  215 

Cyanurus  214,  215 
nmcroptern, 
ArriciIJa  651 


macroptera, 

Cbrysoniitris  115 

Sial'ia  14 

Totauns  498 
Macropus 

Btelleri  580 
macropus, 

Falco  341 

Sylvia  56 
Macrorbanipbus 

griseus  476 

perspicillata  582 

scolopaceus  477 
macrorbyucbus, 

Bilbo  301 

Clypeata  571 

Colymbus  721 

Pelidna492 
macrotai'sa. 

Sterna  664 
Macrotarsus 

Digficollis  403 
[macroura, 

Coluuiba,  Linn.f  S.  Nat. 
i,  1758,  1G4,  =Ecto. 
macroura,  u.]  387 
macrourus, 

Cbalcopbaues  204 

Quiscalus  204 

Sterua  685 
macniarius, 

Actitis  501 

Totauus  501 

Tringa  501 

Trinxites  502 

Tringoides  501,  502 
maculata, 

Actodromas  486 

Ardea  522,  523 

Certbia  45 

Larus  625 

Limuociuclus  486 

IVlidua  486 

Pipib>  175 

Sterua  6J)2 

Tringa  484,  486 
maculosa, 

Aquila  371 

Deudra>ca  62 

Motacdla  62 

Rbimanpbos  62 

Sylvia  m 

Sylvicola  62 
magellanicus, 

Bubo  301 

Strix  301 
magna, 

Alanda  190 

Stumella  190 
magnolia, 

Sylvia  63 
Magpie, 

American  211 
mail. 

Anas  563 
major, 

Cbalcopbanes  204 

Corvus  205 

Heuicocichla  72 


\ 


major, 

Larus  639 

Noctna  306 

Picus  279 

Podiceps  726 

Quiscalus  204 

Strix  306 
malfiui, 

Nisus  334 
Mareca 

americana  564 

fistularis  565 

penelopc  564,  565 
marginellns, 

Ectopistes  :^ 

Zeuaidnra  •)89 
margin  ata, 

Columba  389 

Ectopistes  389 
Mai'ila 

affiuis  573 

coUaris  574 

frenata  573 
marila. 

Anas  573 

Aytbva  573 

Fuligula  573 

Fulix  573 

Nyroca  574 
marilandica, 

Perdix  431 

Sylvia  74 

Tetrao  431 

Tricbas  74 
mariloides, 

Fuligula  574 
marina, 

Dominicanns  625 

Larus  625,  626 

Lencns  625 

Sterna  680 
maritima, 

Arqnatclla  489 

Totanus  489 

Tringa  489 
marmorata, 

Cbaradrias  450 

Scolopax  493 
Marsh  Hawk  327,  328 

Robin  173 
Marsh  Hen, 

Fresh-water  534 
Martin, 

Purple  91 
martina?, 

Picus  279,  280 

Trichoi>icus  *J80 
Maryland  Yellow-throat  74 
massena, 

Cyrtonvx  443 

Ortyx  443 
Massena  Quail  44:{ 
mauri, 

Heteropoda  481 
maxima, 

Anas  560 

Colymbus  720 

Corvus  205 

Larus  625 

Picus  278 
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maxima, 

Spizella  154 

Sterna  C(J9 

Strix  300 
Maximilian's  Jay  209 
Meadow  Lark  190 
mediunns, 

Dendrocopus  282 

Picus  282 
mediu8, 

Auser  546 

Picus  79 
Megaceryle 

aicyon  273 
Megalestris  604 
megalonvx, 

Pipiio  175 
Megalupterus  709 

stolidus  710 
megapus, 

Melanitta  582 
megarbynchus, 

Colymbus  721 

Passerella  162 

Stema  667 
megauros, 

Clangula  579 

Somateria  580 
megunyx, 

Cor V  us  207 
Melagavia 

franklini  654 
melauaetus, 

Aquila  368 

Falco  :^68 
Melanerpes 

erythrocepbalus  290 

ruber  286 

Tubrigularis  288 

tbyroidens  288 

toiquatns  291 

williamsoDi  288 
Mclanetta 

deglaudii  582 

velvet  in  a  582 
Melanitta 

aniericaoa  581 

fusca  581 

bornscbucbii,  582 

megapus  582 

platyrbynchns  582 
melanucepbala, 

Coccoborus  167 

Coccorbranstes  167 

Fringilla  167 

Hedymeles  167 

Gonipbea  167 

(iuiraea  107 

Sitta  24 

Strepsilas  459 
luelanogaster, 

Hiruudo  89 

Petrocbelidon  89 

Vanellus  449 
melanogeuys, 

Falco  341 
iiielanoleucus, 

Cvpselus  265 

Gambetta  496 

Panyptila  265 


I 


melanolencus, 
Pica  211 
Scolopax  496 
Totauus  496 
melauomus, 

Plectrophanes  122 
melanouotus, 
Falco  368 
melanupsis, 

Bern  tela  556,  557 
melauoptera, 

Sterna  698,  701 
melanopuH, 

Numenins  508 
melanopygius, 

Totanns  503 
melanorboa, 

Sylvia  59 
melauorbyncba, 

Larus  656 

Sterna  692 
Melanosterna  697 
molauotis, 

Tbalassites  667 
melanotus, 

Actodromas  487 

IVlidna  487 

Tringa  484,  487 
melanoxautba, 

Fringilla  117 
melanurn, 

Iliuiantopus  463 

Icarus  656 

Liniosa  494 

Kbyncbops  715 
Meleagridida3  !^1 
Meleagris 

americana  391 

fera  391 

gallo]>avo  391 

mexicana  391 

sylvestris  391 
meleagris, 

Odontophorus  443 
Mellisuga, 

colubris  271 

platycerca  271 
melodia, 

Fringilla  138 

Melospiza  138, 139, 

Muscicapa  98 

Zonotricbia  138 
meloduH, 

iEgialens  455 

^^.gialitis  455 

Cbaradrius  455 

Turdus  2 
Melopelia 

leucoptera  387 
Melospizji 

cinerea  139 

fallax  139 

gouldii  139 

gattata  139 

heermanni  139 

insignis  139 

lincolnii  135 

melodia  138,  139,  234 

mexicana  139 

palustris  137 


Melospiza, 

pectoralis  139 

rufina  139 

samuelis  139 
meridionalis, 

Dendrocopus  282 

Gelocbelidon  664 

Picus  282,  283 

Sturnella  191 

Tricbopicus  283 
Merganser  583 

castor  584 

gulo  584 

raii  584 

serrator  584 
Merganser, 

Hooded  584 

Red-breasted  584 
merganser, 

Mergus  583 
Margin fli)  584 
Mergus  719 

americauus  584 

castor  584 

cristatus  584 

cucullatus  584,  585 

leucomelas  584 

merganser  583 

niger  584 

serrator  584 
Merlin, 

American  347 
Mem  la 

migratoria  1 

minor  6 

mustelina  2 
.    olivacea  4 

silens  3 

Bolitaria  3 

wilsoni  4,  6 
mernloides, 

Fringilla  162 

Mimus  2 

Orpheus  2 
mesoleucus. 

Con  top  UH  244 

Pipiio  274 
Mexican 

Cormorant  589 

Siskin  116 

Wren  28 
mexicana, 

Accipiter  335 

Alias  571 

Astragalinus  117 

Carbo  589 

Carduelis  117 

Catberpes  28 

Certbia  27 

Cbaradrius  462 

Cbrysomitris  117 

Cinclus  10,  229 

Cooperastur  335 

Culicivora  17 

Curvirostra  109 

Emberiza  165 

Falco  339 

Geopicus  295 

Graculus  589 

Grus  531 
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Strix  303 

Snrnia  303 

Tringrt  491 
imua, 

Cbrysomitris  117 

Tiin«ii482 

Tunlns  3,  4 
nandupou, 

IbiHr>l3 
nanduHson, 

Ibis  513 
iiashvillei, 

Sylvian? 
Nashville  Warbler  50 
D  at  alia;. 

Ceutnrns  288 

Picua  288 
natatur, 

Tt)tanu8  497 
Nauclenis 

furiicntiiH  !W2 

furcatus  332 
nebulusa, 

Strix  308 

Svmiiiiii  308,309 

Ulula  309 
neglecta, 

Staruolla  190 
Neocorys 

sprugiiei  42 
Neophron 

iota  384 
Nepha»cet«»8 

boreal  is  208,209 

niger  208, 209 
nesiotes, 

Coccygiis  270 

Coccyzus  270 
Nettion 

carolineiisis  kAjo 

crecca  500 
ni<TelIiiH, 

■  Calidri8  492 
niger  (nte  nigra) 
Night-hawk  234,203 
Night-jar  200 
nigra, 

Anas  581 

AuoiiB  710 

Buteo  'MM 

Cypseloidos  208 

Cvpselns  208 

F*ak'o341,:MU,:W8 

Fnligula  582 

Hirnn<lo208  [708 

Hy<lrochelidou  704,705, 

Larns  025 

Mcrgns  584 

Nepho'cetes  208, 209 

(Edeniia  581 

Oideniia  581 

Oriolos  198 

Piciw  278, 280 

Rhynchops  715 

Scolccophagns  198 

Sterna  704, 705, 708 

Viralva  704 

VultuT  384 


Digresecns, 

Dendrwca55,2:52 

Muiotilta  55 

Rhinian]>hu8  55 

Sylvia  55 

Sylvicola  55 

Veruivora  55 
nigricans, 

Anser  550, 557 

Bernicla  550, 557 

Branta  550, 557 

Colymbus  732 

Hv<lrocholidon  704 

Tringa  489 
nigriceps, 

Falco  342 
nigricineta, 

Setophaga  80 
nigricollis, 

Colymbus  723 

Hiniantopus  402, 403 

Hypsi bates  4(>3 

Maerotarsus  403 

Passerina  105 

IVndulinus  193 

Podici»ps733 
nigrum  {nee  nigra) 
uilotica. 

Sterna  080 
Nipha'a 

hyemalis  141 

oregoua  142 
nisoria, 

Ncctna  31 1. 

Strix  311 

Snrnia  311 

Syrnium  311 
Nisns 

columbarius  340 

cooperi  335 

fuse  us  334 

hyemalis  355 

nialfiui  'SM 

mexicanus  335 

pennsyl  vanicus  334 

pennsylvaticus  :i34 

pileatus  335 
nitens, 

Phirnopopla  94 

Quiscalus  203 
nitzschii, 

Sterna  080 
nivalis, 

Anas  549 

Kmberiza  118 

Friugilla  141 

Fleet  rophanes  118 
niveua, 

Anser  549 

Anlea  521 

Egretta  521 

Gavia  049 

Larus  ()39, 049 

Noctua  310 

Nvctea  309, 310 

Pagophila  (549 

Ris8a  ()47 

Strix  310 

Tadonia  549 


nivosa, 

iEgialitis  456 

Leucopolius  456 
nobilis, 

Aqiiila  308 

Corvus  205 
Noctua 

acadica  315 

cunicularia321 

ferruginea  318 

fnnerea  311,312 

major  306 

minor  300 

nisoria  311 

nivea  310 

uyctea  310 

passerina  317 

pygma^a  317 

teugmaluii  314 
noctua, 

Strix  :W6, 313 
Nod  inns  709 
'  Noddy  Tern  710 
,  Non-niehHliousPasseresS^ 
Northern 

Phalarope  469 

Shrike  101 
norwegica, 

Somateria  580 
uotata, 

Actitis  502 

Tringa  502 
noveboracensis, 

Aramide^  5:^9 

Coturnic  >ps  539 

Fuliea  539 

Galleunla  539 

HeniccK'ichla  71 

Mniotilta  71 

Muscioapa  100 

Ortygometra  539 

Porzaua  539 

Rallns  5:^9 

Scolopax  477 

Seiurus  71 

Sylvia  71' 

Totanus  477 

Tunlus71,198 

Vireo  100 
uubilosa, 

Sterna  701 
Nucit'raga 

Columbian  a  207 

cyanocephala  210 
Numenius 

africanuH  492 

arquata  508 

borealis  509, 510 

brasiliensis  508, 510 

brevirostris  510 

fernigiueus  492 

hndsonicns  509 

intermedins  510 

longirostris  508 

melauopus  508 

microrliyuchus  510 

occidental  is  508 

ph(C!opu8  510 

pygmaous  492 
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Nnmcnius 

ruiiventris  510 

rnfiis  ri08 

suburqnata  491 

variabilis  489 
DUcbaliH, 

ChKloscopns  286 

Pica  ii2l 

S])byrai)icu8  286 
nunc'iola, 

Museicapa  241 

M.vobius  241 

T.vrannula  241 
Nutcracker, 

American  207 
Nutbatcb, 

Pygruv  25 

Ked-bollied  25 

SbMider-billcd  24,230 

Wbite-bellied  23 
nuttalli, 

Aiitro8torau8  261 

Capri mulfifus  261 

Cleptes  212 

Pica  212 
Niittall'8  Wbippoorwill  261 
Nyctala 

acadica  315 

albifroim  315 

ricbardsoni  314 
Nyctalo 

abietum  314 

acadica  315 

albifrDDs  315 

Candida  310 

dasypns  314 

funeiea  314 

kirtlaiidii315 

piiietonim  314 

planiceps  314 

ricbardsoni  313,314 

tengiualmi  313,  314 
Nyctea 

aruericana  310 

arctica  309 

emiinca  310 

eiiropa*a  310 

iiivea309,310 

Bcaudiaca  309 

"vvapacutbu  310 
nyctea, 

Noctua  310 

Strix  309 

Siirnia  310 
Nyctia 

Candida  310 
Nyctiardea 

garden]  523 

grisea  523 

naivia  523 
Nycticorax 

aniericanii8  523 

garden  i  523 

griseus  523 

nffiv  a  523 
nycticorax, 

Ardea  523 
Nyctipetes 

cnnicularia  ^^1 
Nyroca 

amcricana  575 


Nyroca 

erythrocephala  575 
ferina  575 
niarila  573 
vallisueria  575 

O. 

oabuensis, 

Sterna  701 

Tringa  459 
obscurus, 

Anas  560,  501 

Canace  396,  400 

Carpodacus  107 

Colymbus  732 

Deudragapus  396 

Empidonax  258 

Hydrocbelidon  704 

Loxia  166 

Molothrns  180 

Paswjrella  161 

Picns  290 

Podicepa  732 

Sterna  704 

Sturnns  180 

Tetrao  395,  396,  400 

Tyrauuula  258 
obsoletuH, 

Talco  355 

Mviotbera  27 

Kallns  535 

Salpiuctea  27,  230 

Tbryotliorus  27 

Troglodytes  27 
occidentalis, 

-^cbiuopborus  727 

Ardea  519 

Bernicla  554 

Ereuuetea  481 

Glancns  627 

Lanjides  627 

Larus  627 

Numenins  508 

Otocorvs  38 

Picns  286 

Poiliceps  727 

Kecnrvirostra  460 

Sylvia  14 
occidna, 

Anas  580 
ocbrocepbalns, 

Ceutronyx  125 
ochropus, 

Tringa  498 
Ochtbodronins 

wilsonius  456 
Ocbtboeca 

saya  240 
Ocuiscus 

virescens  522 
ocroata, 

Epliialtes  303 
ocularis, 

liehnintbophaga  232 
Odoutopborina)  430,  432 
Odontopborns 

uieleagris  443 
(Edeniia 

americana  581 

i'usca  581 


(Edemia 

perspicillata  582 

trow  bridge!  582 
Oideniia 

americana  581 

bimacnlata  582 

deglaudii  582 

fusca  582 

nigra  581 

perspicillata  582 

velvetina  582 
okcni, 

Cbaradrius  455 
olivaceus, 

Lanius  96 

Merula  4 

Museicapa  96 

Pbyllomanes  96 

Hegulus  17 

Vireo  96 

Vireosvlvia  96 

Turdua  4  [233 

Olive-backed  Thrush  4,228, 
Olive-sided  Flycatcher  243 
Olor 

americanns  545 

buccinator  544 
onocrotalus, 

Pelecanus  587 
Onycbopriou  697 

fuligiuosa  698 

panaya  701 

pauayensis  701 

fc errata  698 
Ooualasbka  Bunting  162 
opifex, 

Hirundo  88 
Oporornis 

formosus  73 
Orange  crowned 

Accentor  70 

Warbler  70 
Orchard  Oriole  192 
ordii. 

Falcinellus  517 

Ibis  517 
Oregon  Snowbird  142 
oregoua, 

Friugilla  142 

Junco  142,  144,  145 

Nipbcea  142 

Pipilo  175 

Strntbns  142 
Oreortvx  430 

pictus  440 
Oreoscoptes 

niontauus  7,  228 
orientalia, 

Cbaradrius  450 

Falco  341 
Oriole, 

Baltimore  193 

Bullock's  195 

Orchard  192 
Oriolus 

baltimoro  193 

capensis  193 

castaneus  193 

ferrugineus  193 

fuscus  180 
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iixevia, 

Strix  303 

Siirnia  303 

Triiiga  491 
iiaDa, 

Cbrysoniitris  117 

TnnlnH  3,  4 
naiulapoa, 

11)18  513 
uandn88oii« 

IbiH  513 
uashvillei, 

Sylvia  57 
Nashville  Warbler  50 
uataliu3. 

Ceuturua  288 

Picus  288 
natator, 

Totanus  41>7 
NaueleruH 

forlicatus  X\2 

furcatiis332 
Debulosa, 

Strix  308 

Svniimn  308,309 

Ulula  309 
neglect  a, 

Stnruolla  190 
NeocorvH 

spragiiei  42 
Neophron 

iota  384 
Nophcpcetes 

boreali8  2(>8,269 

niger2()8,2ii9 
nesiotes; 

Coecygns  270 

Coccyzus  270 
Nettion 

carol iucusis  565 

crecca  5()G 
nigelliiH, 

Calidris  492 
niger  (sve  nigra) 
Night-hawk  234, 263 
Night-jar  260 
nigra, 

Anas  5H1 

Anous  710 

Buteo  ;W1 

Cyi)»eloi(le«  208 

Cvp8eln8  268 

Falc(»341,3<)l,368 

Fnlignla  582 

Hirumlo2()8  [708 

Hyilrochelidou  704, 705, 

Larn8  625 

MergU8  584 

Nepbo;cete8  268,269 

G^ldeuiia  581 

Oideniia  581 

OriolU8  198 

Picii8  278,286 

Rhyuchopa  715 

ScolecophagU8  198 

Sterna  704, 705, 708 

Viralva  704 

Vultur  384 


nigrescons, 

Dendr(pca55,2:52 

Mniotilta  55 

lihiiuanphus  55 

Sylvia  55 

Sylvicola  55 

Vernivora  55 
nigricans, 

Anser  556, 557 

Bernicla  556, 557 

Brauta55(i,557 

Colynihus  732 

Hv<lrochelidon  704 

Tringa  489 
nigriceps, 

Falco  342 
nigricincta, 

Setophaga  80 
nigi'icollis, 

Colvnibu8  723 

Hiiiiantopn8  462,463 

Hypsibates  4(>3 

Macrotarsiis  463 

Passeriua  165 

IVndnlinus  193 

Podicop8  733 
nigrum  (wet*  nigra) 
uilotica, 

Sterna  680 
Nipha'a 

by  emails  141 

oregona  142 
uidoria, 

Noctna  311 

Strix  311 

Surnia  311 

Syrninm  311 
Nisiis 

colunibarins  346 

cooperi  335 

fuse u 8  334 

hycnialis  355 

malfmi  3:U 

niexicanus  31^ 

peunsylvanicns  334 

peuusylvaticuB  1^34 

pileatus  335 
nitcns, 

PluRnopopla  94 

Quiscalus  203 
nitzschii. 

Sterna  686 
nivalis, 

Anas  549 

Euiberiza  118 

Fringilla  141 

Plectrophaues  118 
niveus, 

Anser  549 

Ardea  521 

Egretta  521 

Gavia  649 

Larns  639, 649 

Noctua  310 

Nyctea  309, 310 

Pagophila  649 

Rissa  ()47 

Strix  310 

Tadorua  549 


nivosa, 

iEgialitis  456 

Leucopolius  456 
noliilis, 

Aqnila  'M)S 

Corvns  205 
Noctua 

acadica  315 

cnnicularial^l 

ferruginra  318 

funerea  311,312 

major  306 

minor  3u6 

nisoria  311 

uivea  310 

nyctea  310 

pa8s«*rina  317 

pygma'a  317 

tengniahni  314 
noctua, 

Strix  306, 313 
No<linnK7U9 
Noddy  Tern  710 
Nonineh)diousPa88ere8235 
Northern 

Pbalarope  469 

Shrike  101 
norwegica, 

Somateria  580 
notata, 

Aetitis  502 

Tringa  502 
noveboraceusis, 

Aram  ides  5:^9 

Coturnic  ps  539 

Fuliea  539 

Gallennla  539 

Henicociehla  71 

Mniotilta  71 

Museieapa  IdO 

Ortygometra  539 

l*orzana  539 

Railus  539 

Scolopax  477 

Seiurus  71 

Sylvia  71' 

Totanus  477 

Tardus  71, 198 

Vireo  100 
nubilosa, 

Stermi  701 
Nucilraga 

Columbiana  207 

cyan<K*ephala  210 
Numonius 

airicanus  492 

anprnta  50H 

boreal  is  509,510 

brasiliensis  508, 510 

lirevirostris  510 

ferrngineus  492 

hudsonieus  509 

intermedins  510 

lougirostris  508 

melanopus  508 

microrhvnchus  510 

occidentalis  508 

phcco])U8  510 

pygmu^us  492 
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Niimcnins 

ruliventris  510 

rnfus  ri08 

subuniuata  491 

variabilis  489 
nncbaliH, 

Cladoscopos  286 

Pica  221 

Spb.vrapicns  286 
imnc'iola, 

Muscioapa  241 

Myobius  241 

Tvraniiula  241 
Nutcracker, 

American  207 
Nutbatcb, 

Pygniv  25 

Kea-bellied  25 

Slender-billed  24, 230 

Wbite-bellied  23 
nuttalli, 

Antrostomns  261 

Caprinmlgufl  261 

Cleptes  212 

Pica  212 
Nuttall'sWbippoorwill  261 
Nyctala 

acadica  315 

albifrona  315 

ricbardsoni  314 
Nyctalo 

abietuiii  314 

acadica  315 

al bilious  315 

Candida  310 

dasypus  314 

fun e lea  314 

kirtlandii315 

pinetorum  314 

planicepH  314 

ricbardsoni  313, 314 

tengnialmi  313,  314 
Nyctea 

americana  310 

arct  ica  309 

erniinea  310 

europa'a  310 

nivea309,310 

Hcandiaca  309 

>vapacuthu  310 
nyctea, 

Noctua  310 

Strix  309 

Surnia  310 
Nyctia 

Candida  310 
Nyctiardea 

garden!  523 

griHea  523 

naivia  523 
Nycticorax 

aniericanus  523 

garden i  523 

grist" us  523 

uaw  a  523 
nycticorax, 

Ardea  523 
Nycti  petes 

cunicularia  321 
Nyroca 

americana  575 


Nyroca 

erythroccphala  575 
ferina  575 
uiarila  573 
vallisneria  575 

O. 

oabuensis, 

Sterna  701 

Tringa  459 
obscurus, 

Anas  560,  561 

Canaco  396,  400 

Cari>o<lacus  107 

Colymbus  732 

Deudragapus  396 

Kinpidonax  258 

Hydrocbelidon  704 

Loxia  166 

Molothrus  IHO 

Passerella  161 

Picus  290 

Podiceps  732 

Sterna  704 

Sturnus  180 

Totrao  395,  396,  400 

Tyraunula  258 
obsoletus, 

Falco  355 

Myiotbera  27 

liallus  535 

Salpincteu  27,  230 

Tbryothorua  27 

Troglodytes  27 
occidentalis, 

^cbiuopliorus  727 

Ardea  519 

Bernicla  554 

Ereuuetes  481 

G  lane  us  627 

Laroides  (527 

Larus  ()27 

Numenius  508 

Otocorvs  38 

Picus  2^6 

Podiceps  727 

Recurvi rostra  460 

Sylvia  14 
occidua, 

Anas  580 
ocbrocepbalus, 

Centronyx  125 
ocbropus, 

Tringa  498 
Ochtbodronms 

wilsonius  456 
Ocbtboeca 

say a  240 
Ocniscus 

virescens  522 
ocroata, 

Epbialtes  303 
ocularis, 

llelniinthopbnga  2*^2 
Odontopborina)  430,  432 
Odontopborus 

ineleagris  443 
(Edeniia 

americana  581 

fusca581 


(Edemia 

perspicillata  582 

trowbridgei  582 
Oidemia 

americana  581 

bimaculata  582 

deglandii  582 

fusca  582 

nigra  581 

perspicillata  582 

velvetina  582 
okeui, 

Cbaradrius  455 
olivacpus. 

La n ins  96 

Merula  4 

Muscicapa  96 

Pbyllomanes  96 

Regulus  17 

Vireo  96 

Vireosylvia  96 

Turdus  4  [233 

Olive-backed  Tbrusb  4, 228, 
Olive-sided  Flycatcher  243 
Olor 

americanns  545 

buccinator  544 
onocrotalus, 

Pelecanus  587 
Onycboprion  697 

fnliginosa  698 

panaya  701 

pauayensis  701 

fcerrata  698 
Oonalasbka  Bunting  162 
opifex, 

Hirundo  88 
Oporornis 

formosus  73 
Oran go  cro \v ned 

Accentor  70 

Warbler  70 
Orcbard  Oriole  192 
ordii, 

Falcinellus  517 

Ibis  517 
Oregon  Snowbird  142 
oregona, 

Fringilla  142 

Junco  142,  144,  145 

Nipba?a  142 

Pipilo  175 

Strutbus  142 
Oreortyx  430 

pictus  440 
Oreoscoptes 

niontanus  7,  228 
orientalis, 

Cbaradrins  450 

Falco  341 
Oriole, 

Baltimore  193 

Bullock's  195 

Orcbard  192 
Oriolus 

baltimoro  193 

capensis  193 

castaneus  193 

ferrugineus  193 

fuscus  180 

hadsouins  203 
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Oriolus, 

leucocephalus  198 

ludoviciniins  203 

iimtatus  193 

uigcT  19H 

l)boinicens  186 

spnrius  192 

variiis  193 
ornata, 

Ceatropbanes  122 

Eniberiza  122 

riectrophanes  122 
Oruismyia 

col!ibri8  271 

inoutana  271 

tricolor  271 
Orpheus 

carol inensis  8 

telivox  9 

Iciuopterus  8 

iiieruloides  2 

polj'^lottus  8 

rurus  9 
Ortyx 

borealis  431 

californica  439 

caHtaueiis  431 

cubatit'iJsiH  431 

lloridana  431 

massi'iia  443 

iiu'xicainis  431 

inoutezuuia3  443 

picta  440 

pluinifera  440 

sqiiainat'a  441 

texanns  431 

vir^iuiauuH  431 
ortyjroitles, 

"  Erisinatura  584 
Orty^ometra 

cbilousiH  540 
oryzivora, 

DoIicboDyx  178 

Eiubcriza  178 

Passerina  178 
Oscines  1 

Appendix  to,  223 
Osprey  'SG7 
088ifra^iiH, 

Corviis  207 

Falco  370 
Otocoris 

alpestris  38 

occidentalis  t^ 
Otocorys 

alpestris  38 

cbrysolajma  38 

cornuta  38 

peregrina  38 

rufa  38 
Otodytes  726 

anritus  733 
Otus 

agrarins  306 

albicollis  304 

aiiiericanus  304, 305,.  306 

arboreiis304 

asio  303,  :M4 

auritua  304 

braobyotas  306 


Otus 

commuuis  304 

cuuicularia  321 

ouropffius  304 

galapagoeiisis  307 

gracilis  304 

italicus  :J04 

niicroccpbalus  306 

DiEvius  303 

palustris  306 

so  Ion  en  si  8  304 

sylvestris  304 

iilula  306 

Virginian  us  300 

vulgaris  304,  305 

wilsouiauus  304,  305 
otus, 

JEgolius  304 

Asio  304 

Bubo  304 

Strix  304 

Ulula  304 
Ouzel, 

Water  10 
Owl, 

Acadian  315 

Barn  298 

Barred  308 

Burrowing  321 

Great  Gray  309 

Great  Horned  300 

Great  White  309 

Hawk  311 

Long-eared  304 

Mottled  303 

Pvgniv  317 

Red  303 

Richardson^s  313 

Saw-whet  315 

Screech  303 

Short-eared  306 

Snowv  :WJ 

White  298.  309 

Whitney's  320 
Ox-eyo  Plover  449 
Oxyechus 

vociferus  452 
oxypterus, 

Buteo  356 
Oxj'ura 

rubiaa583 

P. 

[ver  722 
Pacific  Black- throated  Di- 
paciUcus, 

Bubo  301 

Colymbus  721 

Pelidua  490 

Troglodytes  33 
Pagonetta 

glacialis  579 
Pagophila  649 

brachytarsna  649 

eburuea  649 

nivea  649 
Painted  Lark  Bunting  121 
X^allasi, 
1         Ciuclus  10 


pallescens, 

Chaina^pelia  390 

Enipidonax  259 

Mitrex)horus  259 
palliatus, 

Corvus  219 
pallida, 

Emberiza  148, 151 

Sayornis  249 

Spinites  149 

Spizella  148,  151 

Tyrannula  240 

Zouotrichia  149 
pallidiciuctus, 

Cupidouia  420 
pallid  i  pes, 

Anser  546 
palmarum, 

DeudKPca  (77 

Motacilla  67 

Sylvia  67 

Sylvicola  67 
paludicola, 

Oistotborus  35 
palumbarius, 

Accipiter  338,  345 

Astur  ;»8 

Falco  338 
palustris, 

Aiuniodronins  137 

Brachyotus  306 

Certhia  34 

Cistot horns  34,  35 

Fringilla  137 

Geloehelidou  664 

Helospiza  137 

Melospiza  137 

Otus  306 

Passerculus  137 

I*arus  20 

Spiza  137 

Strix  306 

Sylvia  56  [231 

Telmatodytes   34,   35, 

Thryothofus  M 

Troglodytes  34 
panaya, 

Haliplana  701 

Ouychopriou  701 

Sterna  701 
panayensis, 

Haliplana  701 

Ouychopriou  701 

Sterna  701 
Paudiou 

alticeps  367 

americanus  367 

caracara  371 

carolincnsis  '^ff7 

cbrysautus  ii68 

fasciatns  367 

fluviaiis  ;to7 

gouldii  367 

baliieeta  367 

ichthyaotuH  3G7 

indicus  lUi7 

lencocepbalus  367 

planiceps  367 
panuosa, 

Sylvicola  56 
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Panyptila 

melanolenca  265 

BAxatiliH  '265 
parndiHea, 

.Sti'rna  ^)^'5,  688 
parusita, 

Catarractes  008,  613 
Parasitic  Jaeger  612 
parasitica, 

Cataracta  612 

Cataractt'S  616 

Larus  6()H,  612,  616 

Lostris6l2,  613,  616 

iStercorarius  612,  613 
pardaliiia, 

Myiodioctes  80 

Sylvia  HO 

Sylvicola  80 
panU'la, 

Cbaradriiis  448 
Pardi  rail  118 

elegans  535 

lougirostris  536 
Parida*  19 
parkmaiii, 

Trojrlodvtfs  32,  231 
Parkinan's  Wreu  231 
parutis, 

Colymbus  730 
Parroquct, 

Carolina  206 
Parroqnets  296 
Partridges, 

American  430 
Partridjije, 

Spruce  394 

Swamp  394 

Virginia  431 

Wood  394 
Parula 

americana  46 
Parus 

albescens  21 

americanus  46 

atricapillus  20,  21,  230 

bicolor  19 

bombycilla  92 

iuornarus  20 

montanus  22,  230 

paluKtris  20 

rnlescens  22 

septentrioualis  21,  230 

virginianns  x)H 
parus, 

Mniotilta  59 

Ivbimanpbus  59 

Svlviar>9 

Svlvicola  59 
parvipes, 

A  user  554 
parvulus. 

Troglodytes  231 
Passenger  Pigeon  387 
Passer 

arctons  111 

canadensis  146 

griseiniieba  111 

linuria  114 
Passerculus 

alaudiuus  128 


PassercnluB 

antbinus  128 

bairdii  125 

cassiui  140 

liucolnii  135 

palustris  137 

sandvicensis  128 

savanna  127,  128 

zouarius  136 
Passerella 

cinerea  139 

guttata  139 

iliaca  KJO,  162  , 

niegarbyncha  162 

obseura  161 

rufiua  139 

Bcbistacea  162 

townsendii  162 

unalascbkensis  162 
Passeres, 

Non-melodious  235 
Passeriua 

amoiua  170 

cyauea  171 

nigricollis  165 

orvzivora  178 

pecoris  IrfO 
passcrina, 

Ammodronins  132 

Atbenc  317 

Cbama'pclia  390 

Columba  390 

Coturnieulus  131,  132 

Emberiza  131 

Fringilla  131 

Glancidinm  317,  318 

Uoura  390 

Microptynx  317 

Noctua  317 

Peristera  390 

Pvrgitfrnas  390 

Spiza  131 

Strix  30t>,  314,  315,  317 

Surnia  317 
passerinoides, 

Strix  317 

Suruia  318 
passmorei, 

Cygnus  544 
patagonica. 

At  bene  322 
patagiatus, 

Podiceps  729 
paykullii, 

Scolopax  477 
pealei, 

Falco  342 
pecoris, 

Emberiza  180 

Fringilla  IrO 

Icterus  If 0 

Molobrus  \fO 

Molotbrus  IHO 

PaMst'rina  1^0 

Psarcolius  IH) 
Pectoral  Sandpiper  486 
pectoral  is, 

Cbaradrius  450 

MeloHpiza  139 
Pelidua  486 


I  pectoral  is, 

Tringa  484,  486 
Pedeaitbyia 

subcristata  730 
Pedetaitbya726 
Pediu'cetes 

pbasianellus  417 
Pedioca'tes 

columbiauus  407 

kennicottii  407 

pbasianellus  407 
pelagica, 

CMnetura234,  267,  268 

Hirundo267 
pebiHgia, 

Aeantbylis  267 

Cbietura  267 

CypKelufi  2(*)7 

llemiprocne  267 

Hinindo  267 
PelecanidiB  5b7 
Pelecanus 

americanus  587 

bracbydactylus  587 

dilopbus  58H 

erytbrorbyucbns  587 

ouocrotalus  587 

tracbyrbyncbus  587 
Pelican, 

Wbite  587 
Pelicans  5«7 
Pel  id  n  a 

alpina  489,  490 

americana  490 

brissoni  481 

cinclus  489,  490 

luacrorbyncba  492 

maculata  4H6 

maritima  489 

nielanotns  487 

piurilica  490 

pectcmilis  486 

pusilla  4^2 

scbinzii  487,  489 

snbarquata  492 

variabilis  489 
Pelionetta 

bimaculata  582 

pei-spicillata  582 
Pelodes  703 

leucopareia  704 

surinamensis  705 
Pendulinus 

atlinis  193 

ater  198 

nigric(dlis  193 

s[)urius  193 

viridis  193 
Penelope 

mexicana  558 
penelope, 

Anas  iA'A 

Mareca  5434,  565 
pennatus, 

Falco  :U)1 
pcnnsylvanicus, 

Accipiter  334 

Alauda  40 

Ant  bus  40 

Astur  334 
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pennsylvaniciis, 

Buteo  3()0 

Calendula  15 

Dciulrojcii  ii2 

Faleo  :W4,  ^50 

Friiigilla  IT) I 

Alotacilla  (52 

!Ni8U8  3o4 

Sylvia  02 

Veriiiivora  48 
peDiisylvaticus, 

Ni8us;m    . 
peiisilis, 

Motacilla  (i6 

RhiinaiiplHis  G6 

Sylvia  GG 

Sylvicola  CAy 

Verinivorik  GG 
Pcrcnopterns 

aura  'SH) 

unibu  384 
Peiilix 

boreal  is  4:51 

calilbrniciis  4!^9 

iiiaiilaiidiea  4;U 

mexicana  4'M 

peihpieillata  443 

pluuiilera  440 

virginiaua  4'M 
pcregriiia. 

Anas  TiTG 

Clausula  oTG 

Eremophila  38 

Heleuaia  53 

Ilelininthophajxa  53 

Helinirberns  53 

Otocorvs  3r^ 

Sylvia53 

Svlvifola  53 

Veimivora  53 
pe^eJ;l■inat(^r, 

Asio  304 

Si  I ix  304 
Pereiirine  Falcon  341 
])en»<ijiiuoi(les, 

Falco  342 
l)eregrinus. 

FaU'o  341 
Perisorens 

canjuh'ijsis  221 

c'ai>i talis  221 

obbcurus  221 
Pei'isHura 

caroliiK'nsi.s  3^9 
PeristiTa 

carol ir.ensis  3ri9 

niigratoria  3*^7 

l)asscrina  300 
perlatii, 

Strix  209 
jKM'pallidus. 

C'oturnicnlns  132 
l»crsonatns, 

Tri(!bas  74 
l)crspicill;jtns, 

A«;elicus  188 

Ana.-t  582 

Fulijiula  5H2 

Icterus  lc8 


pcrspicillatns, 

Macrorbaraphus  582 

Q^Ldeuiia  582 

Oidemia  582 

PeliOnctta  582 

Perdix  443 

PKarocolius  188 

Xautbocepbaliis  188 
pertiuax, 

Myiarcbus  239 
pctecbia, 

Seiurua  08 

Sylvia  (58 

fcylvicola  68 
petrilicatus, 

Ehmi notes  481 
Pctrocbelidon 

bicolor  80 

111  nitrons  88 

melanogastra  89 

8\vainHoni89 

tbalatisiua  80 
Peucaia 

lustivalis  140 

cassini  140 

liucolnii  135 
Pewco, 

Western  Wood  247 

Wood  245 
Pewit  Fl,\catcber  241 
Pbicuopepla 

idtens  94 
pbffiO]>»is, 

Nuuieuiua  510 
j  Pbalacrocoracida^  588 
i  Phalacrocorax  712 

brasiliensis  568 

dilopbns  58rt 

lloridanus  5KS 

lacnstris  5^9 

resplendens  5^9 

townsendii  5t"9 
pbaliciioides, 

Atbeno  315 
Pbalarope, 

Nortb'crn  4(»9 

Ked471 

Wilson's  407 
Phalaropodida;  400 
Pbalaropes  4()() 
Pbalaropus  Ai'A) 

anjjjustirosMis  470 

anstrahs  470 

cinerasci'os  470 

cinerus  470 

Ihnbriatns  407 

Irenatus  407 

fulicarins  471 

fuse  us  470 

glaciulis  407 

fjjriseus  471 

by[>»'rhoreus  409,471 

lt>batns  407,470 

l>Iatyrliyncbns  471 

rul'esoens  471 

rnticollis  470 

rut  as  471 

stcnodaetylus  407 

williauisii  470 


Pbalaropus 

wilboni  467 
pbasianellus, 

Centrocercos  407 

PedijEcet^is  407 

Pediocjctes  407 

Pcdicecetes  407 

Tetrao  407 
Pbasianurus 

acutus  501 
Pbasianus 

columbiauus  407 
Pbilactti 

canagica  558 
l)hiladelpbia, 

Chrceeoccpalus  656 

Geotblypis  75 

Lams  G56 

Sterna  ()5C 

Sylvia  75 

Tricbas  75 

Vireo  97, 233 

Vireosylvia  97 
PbilereinoH 

alpestris  38 

cornutus  ;>8 
pbilippiua, 

StATua  710 
pbillipsii, 

Pieus  279 

Tricbopicus  279 
Pbilobela 

minor  472 
Pldeeotonius 

pi  leal  us  279 
Pba-be-bird  241 
pba*be, 

Muscicapa  241, 247 

Tyranniila  247 

Tvrannus  247 
pbttMiicens, 

Aj^ebeus  180 

Icterus  1>0 

Oriolns  18i> 

Psarocolius  186 
Pba?nioosonia 

in  bra  82 
Pbo^nisonia 

rubra  82 
Pbcetusa 

rej;ia  609 

tnideani  <)75 
Pboleoptynx 

cunieularia  322 
Pbreuopieus 

janlinii  280 
Pbyllobasileus 

calcn<lula  16 
Pbyllomanes 

olivaeous  96 
Phylaeonettiv 

bistriouica  578 
Pi  ay  a 

aiDoricana  27G 

domiuica  275 

erytbropbtbalma  274 

minor  2/G 
Pica 

albiventris  211 
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Pica 

caudnta211 

C(T>riilcscenH  219 

CO  ion  at  a  521;') 

cristata  214 

eiiropu^a  211 

gernini)i(ra  211 

hieinali.s  211 

hudsonica  211 

nielaiiolenoa  211 

iiiittallii  212 

nuchal  is  221 

rust  icoru 111  211 

8opt(*i]trioiiali»  211 

stelleii  215 

varia  211 
pica, 

Corvnfl  21 1 
Picariai  200 
Picarian  Blrdn  2r>0 
picatus, 

Falco  32f? 
PicicorvuH 

cohiinbiniiUH  207 
Picichu  27ri 
Picoides 

ainericanim  284, 285 

ar(ticns2S4 

doi^alis  2s') 

fasciatus  2>5 

liiiMitiis  2^*5 

lecontri  2r"2 

tridaclyluH  t.H5 
picta, 

Callipc'pla  140 

CtMitrojdinnes  121 

Da'dalion  :?:»s 

Kinbcriza  121 

Oreoitvx440 

Ortyx  440 

Plectroplianes  121 

PlCU8 

aincricaiiiiH  2^Ti 
aret  ic  lis  2*^4, 2^;5 
at  rot  ho  rax  2-<5 
auduboui  280 
aurato-iiu'xicauus  283 
ail  rat  lis  21)2 
cater  2i>4 
caiUiih'Usis  279 
caroliinis  2S'),  289 
cayaiiciisis  284 
covieri  280 
dorsal  is  285 
erythrauchen  2*^ 
er\throc«*j)hahis  290 
llaviveiitris  28(5 
f;airdiu'ri  282, 283 
Kalhiila  2^6 
>;risciis  289 
harrisii  2H) 
hirHUtus  2 "5 
liomonis  2*^3 
hyhihcopus  2>'0 
iiicarnatiis  289 
jardiiH'i  280 
kochii  284 
lathaini  295 
lecoutei  282 
leucoujclauuii  279 


Pious 

Icucomelas  279 

lewisii  291 

major  279 

mart  iiia^  279 

martini  280 

maximus  278 

median  us  282 

nicdiuH  279 

meridionali8  282,283 

mexicanus  295 

miniums  282 

minor  280, 282, 285 

montanu8  291 

nataiia'  288 

ni}j:or  278,  286 

obHCurus  290 

Occident aliH  286 

philippsi  279 

pileatus278 

pubesc<-ns  282, 283 

ruber  280 

mbrieapillus  280 

rubricatiis  295 

Keptentrionalis  279 

thyroideus  288 

torqiiatus  291 

tridactylu8  284,285 

turati283 

uiidosus  284 

uudulatus284        [280 

varius  279, 282, 284, 2K» 

Yillosus279,2^0 

Virginian  us  279, 282 

williamsoiii  288 

zebra  289 
Pied-billed  Grebe  738 
Pigron  Hawk  :«3, 345 
Pigeon, 

IJand-tailed  385 

l*assen;xer  *.W7 

Wihl  :k87 
Pigeons  08.') 
pigui- («feepygm-) 
pikei, 

»Sterna  (>8^) 
Pileated  \Voo<lpecker  278 
l)ileatus, 

Astur  3:i5 

Caiiii»ephilu8  279 

Ceoi)hla'US  279 

Dryopieus  278 

Dryoeopus  278 

Dryotonins  278 

Hylatouiiis  279 

IJylotonius278,279 

ISUS  ,i'>i) 

IMiheotoinus  279 

Pieus  278 

Sterna  710 
pileolata, 

Motacilla  79 

Myiodioctes  79 
PiluniiHis 

ruber  280 

thyroideus  288 

vai  ins  285 
Pine-creeping  Warbler  09 
Pine  Grosbeak  104 
Linnet  115 


Pino  Grouse  395 
pinetarius, 

Falco  341 
piuetorium, 

Nyctalo  314 
pinguis, 

Motacilla  58 
Pinicola 

americana  105 

canadensis  104 

enucleator  104 
pinicola, 

Bubo  301 
Pinnated  Grooso  419 
Pintail  561 
pinus, 

Certhia  49 

Chrysomitris  115 

Dendrceca  60,  69 

Fringilla  115 

Ileliuinthophaga  49 

Linaria  115 

Hhimanphus  69 

Sylvia  49,  09 

Svlvicola  09 

Thryothorus  69 
Pipilo 

alleni  173 

arctica  175 

ater  173 

chlorurus  176         [175 

erythrophthalmus  173, 

fuscus  274 

leucopis  173 

maculatUH  175 

magalonyx  175 

mesoleucus  274 

oregonus  175 

rutipilens  176 
pipieiis, 

Anthus  40 
Pijiing  Plover  455 
pipiri, 

Tyrannus  2:W» 
pipixcan, 

Larus  654 
Pipra 

jiolvglotta  77 
Pirainidig203 
piscator, 

Aecii)iter  367 
piseatorius, 

Aceipiter  367 
piscatrix, 

Aquila  367 
Pisk  2():J 
Pitylus 

eardinalis  172 

gut  tat  us  107 
Placeutia  Falcon  361 
Plain-crested  Titmouse  20 
Plains, 

Cock  of  the,  400 
planeiis, 

l\ileo  370 

Vultur  370 
Plauesticus 

migratorius  1 
Plauetes  697 


na 
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planicops, 

Arch ibn too  361 

Nvctulc  :U4 

Piindiim  307 
plaiiitVons, 

Soinateria  5t*0 
plat.Vferca, 

MoUisiiga  271 

SelasphoruH  '271 

TroehihiH  271 
plat.vi)t(niis, 

Spavvius  3()0 
PlatypuH 

jrl:iciali8  579 

iiiolli.s.siinnsr)HO 

spcctabilis  5^1 
Platviliyncliiis 

))UHilliis  252 

viro8cen8  249 
plafyrliyncliiis, 

'Clvpeatar)72 

MdaiHttar>81 

PlialaropHH  471 
platyuros, 

Bcrnicla  r»r»C,  r)57 

Souiatcria  5^?0 
IMautus  619 

t;laii(:u8  621 
eucopterus  623 
plebeius, 

Coutopiis  247 
Plectr()]>hanfs 

calcarata  120 

lap])<)i)ica  120 

iiiaccownii  124 

ui(>lnn()niiKs  122 

nivalis  118 

oriiata  122 

picta  121 
Plover  448 
Plover, 

American  Golden  449 

JJeetlc-liead  449 

Hiae.k-hellied  448,  449 

Ijidl-liead  449 

Golden  4i9 

Gray  449 

Kill'deer  452 

J^Ionntain  456 

Ox-eye  449 

Piping;  455 

Kin*;  455 

Seniipahnatod  4C>3 

Swiss  449 

Upland  502 
plauibe:), 

Hvdioclielidon  705 

J^anivireo  100 

pN;iltria23 

Psaltri]):nn8  23 

Sterna  705 

Vireosylvia  100 
Plnnibeons  Vireo  100 
plurnbiceps, 

Larns  051 
Plumed  Quail  4:12 
plumic(dli8, 

Tantalus  513 
plumit'era, 

Lophortyx  440 


pUimifera, 
Ortvx440 
Perdix  440 

plumipes, 

Falco  361 

Pluvialis 

americanns  450 
fulvn8  449,450 
belvetieus  448 
Ion gi  pes  450 
Sipiatarola  448 
taiteuMis  450 
varius  448 
virgifieus  450 
xanthocbeihis  450 

I)luviiilis, 

Cbaradrius  450 

Poeliard, 

American  575 
Ked-bead  575 

Podasoevs 

montanns  457 

Podicep8  726,728,737 
anini8  730 
antarcticns  738 
arctieuB  732 
anritus  733 
anstralis  729 
bieorui8  726 
breviroHtris  738 
californicus  733 
canigularis  730 
carolinensis  738 
caspiens  732 
cavana  72(> 
cayennensis  726 
clarkii  727 
cooper i  730 
cornntus  731 
cri status  729 
dominicus737 
griseigena  730 
beetori  729 
b(dboIli  730 
leucopt<nus  726 
longirostris  720, 729 
IndovicianuB  7!i8 
mnjor  726 
minor  737 
mi  trains  729 
nigricollis  733 
oliseurns  732 
occi den  talis  727 
patagiatus  729 
rubricollis  730 
Sclav  US  732 
snberistatUH  730 
widbalnji  729 

pcdiccj)P, 

Colvmbns738 
Podilymbu8  7:«',738 
Sylbeocyelu8  738 

Poilicipida?  725 

Podilvmbns  7:^ 

antarcticns  737,738 
lineatus  738 
podiceps737,7l« 

Pcreile 

atricapillus  20 
niontauus  22 


Pcecilo 

rnfescens  22 
Pcecilopteruis 

boreal  is  :553 

lineatns  1^55 

Wilson  I  300 
PcBcilornis 

sparverius  349 
Poke  522 

PA)lioceplialus  725 
poliocadia, 

Bombyciphora  92 
poliopba*a, 

Grns  5:52 
:  Polioptila 

ca?rnla  17 

me xi  can  a  17 
P(dioptiliniu  17 
polyagrus, 

Falc(»  339 

Iliendalco  339 
Polyborns 

auduboni  .'$70 

bni8iliensis371 

cberiway  370 

tbarus  370 

vulgaris  371 
polyglottns, 

Mimns  8 

Orpbeus  8 

Pipra  77 

Tnrdns  8 
polygotbns, 

Orpbeus  8 
Polysticta 

stelleri  580 
ponnirinus, 

Cataractes  608 

Clypeata571 

Coprotberes  608 

Lestris  (UW 

Stercorarius  600, 608 

Sterna  680 
Pouniriue  Jaeger  608 
poDiatorbinns, 

Stercorarius  608 
Poocajtes 

confinis  129 

graniineus  129 
Poospiza 

lM-llii2:M 

biliueata  234 
popetue, 

Capri  nnilgns  263 

Cbordeiles  234, 260,263 
popnlorum, 

Sylvia  57 
Portland  Tern  691 
portlandica. 

Sterna  691 
Porzana 

car(dina  538 

cotnrnicnlus  540 

jamaieensts  5:i9 

uovcboraconsis  539 
Prairie     ' 

Falcon  339 

Hen  419 

Warbler  (53 
Prwdatrix  607 
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pratensis, 

Eiiiberizji  161     • 

Grii8  53*2 

Strix  29B,  299 

Sturnus  186 
Prev, 

Birds  of  298 

Diuruiil  Birds  of  327 
procellosus, 

Laroidt'S  639 

Laru»  0:{9 
Prooelstenia  709 
Proctopns  726 

anritiiH  7 AS 

califoriiicus  733 
Progne 

concolor  91 

crvpttdcnca  91 

elf«;aiis  4)1 

fiircata  91 

modest  a  91 

purpurea  91 

siibis  91 
Prothonotary  Warbler  47 
Protoiiotaria 

citiiua  47 
protouotarius, 

Heliiiitberns  47 

Heliuaia  47 

Motacilla  47 

Sylvia  47 

Vennivora  47 
PsalidorbaiiJphns  712 
psaltria, 

Cardiudis  116 

Cbrysninitris  116,  117 

FringiUa  116 
Psaltria 

])luuiboa  23 
Psaltriparus 

plunibeus  23 
Psarocolius 

auricollis  195 

bait  i  more  193 

cast  aliens  193 

caiidacutim  178 

cyanorepbalus  199 

j^nberiiator  186 

pecoris  IMJ 

perspieillatus  188 

])baM»iceu8  186 
Pseiidoi^rypbns 

ealitbrniauiiH  3H4 
Psilorbinus 

eyauoceplialiis  210 
Psittaciis 

caroliiiensis  296 

liidovieiaims  296 

]uteiea[)iIliiH  296 

tbalaHsiiiiis  296 
Ptavmi;;aiJ, 

AV bite-tailed  425 
Pteroeyan(?a 

ca.*riileata  567 

discors  i^AiC) 

ralUesii  567 
ptilonieinis, 

Triiin;a  491 
Ptilio<;oiiys 

towusendii  93 


pnbescens, 

Deiidrocopns  282 

Dryobates  282 

Pieiis  282,  283 

Triebopiens  282 

Triebopipo  282 
Puloooiidora  644 
piiuieea, 

Fringilla  166 
Puri)lo 

Fiiieb,  Cassiu's  106 

Fiueb  106 

Grackle  203 

Martin  91 

Sandpiper  488 
parpuratus, 

Cbaleopbanes  203 

Quisealus  203 
purpurea, 

Carpodacns  106 

Krvtbrospiza  106 

FriDrrllla  106 

Gracnla  203 

Hiruud(»  91 

Proguo  91 

Quisealus  203 
purpureoviridis, 

Anas  560 
pusilhi, 

Emberiza  148 

Empidonax  249,  252 

Ereunetes  481 

Fringilla  148 

Museieapa  79,  249,  252 

Myiobius  252 

Myioetonns  79 

Mviodioetes  79,  232 

Pididna  482 

Platvrbvncbus  252 

Scoloi)ax  487 

Sitta  25 

Spinites  148 

Spizella  148 

Strix  317 

Sylvania  79 

Sylvia  46,  56 

Sylvicola  46 

Tringa  481,  489 

Tyran  nula  249, 252, 256 

Tyrannus  252 

Wilsonia  79 

Zonotriebia  148 
Pygargns 

canadensis  327 

dispar  327 
pygargus, 

Circus  327 

Faleo  327,  370 

Strigiceps  327 
pygmiea, 

Crex  540 

Empidonax  259 

Noctua  317 

Nu  men  ins  492 

Sitta  25,  2:^0 

Strix  317 

Tringa  492 

Pyg»»y 

Nutbateb  25,  230 
Owl  317 


Pygopodes  717 
Pyranga 

lestiva  82 

coo peri  82 

erytbronielas  82 

erytbropsis  !n,i 

hepatica  82 

hidovieiana  83.  232 

rubra  82 
Pyrgita 

arctica  175 
Pyrgitojnas 

albivitta  390 

passerinus  390 
Pyrocepbalus 

acadicus  249 

borealis  244 

crinitus  239 

fuscus  241 

ricbardsonii  247 

virens  246 
pyrrbopt^jrus, 

Coeeyzus  276 
Pyrrbula 

enueleator  104 

frontalis  107,  108 

hidovieiana  166 
pytbaules, 

Strix  301 

Q. 

Quail, 

Blue  441 
Californiau  439 
Gauibers  432 
Miisseua  443 
Mountain  432 
Plumed  432 
Valley  439 
Virginian  431 

quern  la, 

Fringilla  157 
Museieapa  246,  249 
Zonotriebia  157 

Querquedula 
acuta  5()2 
ainericana  565 
caTuleata  566 
carol inousis  565 
caudacuta  562 
crecca  56t) 
creccoides  566 
cyanoptera  566 
discors  566 
strepora  56iJ 
snbcrecea  5()6 

Quisealus 

oiuens  203 
agheus  203 
bar  it  us  203,  204 
breweri  199 
ferruginiuis  198 
fulgida  203 
macrourus  20*1 
major  204 
nitens  203 
purpuratus  203 
purpureus  203 
versicolor  203 
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quiscaln8, 

ChaleophaDcs  203 
Gracula  198,  203,  204 
SturuuB  203 

R. 

raillesii, 

Auas  567 

CyaDoptera  507 

Ptorocyanea  567 
rail, 

Merganser  585 
Rail, 

Black  539 

Caroliua  538 

King  534 

Virginia  535 

Yellow  539 
Rails  534 
RalltdiD  534 
Riilhis  703 

a^inaticus  537 

carol  iu us  b'iS 

crei)it^in»  535,  5IK) 

clegans  5:(5 

jamaicensis  539 

lariforuiis  704 

limicola  537 

longirostris  535,  53G 

noveboraeeiisis  539 

obsoletus  535 

ruiicollis  539 

salinasi  540 

sf  oil  (his  538 

vii'giniauus  536 
ranivo/us, 

Falco  327.  328 
rapax, 

Muscicapa  246 
Rap  tores  298 
rara, 

Sylvia  57 

Vernjivora  57 
ratlibonia, 

Sylvia  54 
Raven  204 
Raven, 

White-nocked  206 
Recnrvirostra 

anieri(!ana  4()0 

Liniantoijus  403 

occidental  is  460 
Red 

Crossbill  100 

Owl  303 

IMialarope  471 
Red-bfllied 

Nnthatch  25 

Woodpecker  269 
Redbird, 

.Snnimer  82 

Virginian  172 
Red-breasted 

Merganser  584 

Sandpi])er  490 

Snipe  476 

Teal  5r»6 
J?t»deyed  Vireo  96 
liifd'hv.uled 

J'ocljard  576 
Woodpecker  290 


\ 


Red-legged  Kittiwakc  647 
Rcd-neeked  Grebe  730 
Red- poll  Linnet  114 
Rod-shaft'd  Woodpeck'r294 
Red-sboulder'd  Buzzard  354 
Redstart  81,  232 
Red- tailed  Buzzard  352 
Red-throated  Diver  724 
Red-winged  Blackbird  186 
Reed-bird  178 
regal  is, 

Archibuteo  361,  364 

Falco  338 
regia, 

Aqnila  368 

Phcetusa  669 

Sterna  669 

Thalasseus  669 
Regulinto  15 
Reguloides 

calendula  16 
Regulus 

calendula  15,  229 

cristatus  17 

cuvieri  17 

mystaceus  74 

olivaceus  17 

rubineus  16 

satrapa  16 

tricolor  17 
regulus, 

Sylvia  17 
rohusak, 

Tetrao  430 
reinhardtii, 

Anthns  40 

Lagopus  430 
resplendeus, 

Phalacrocorax  589 
respublicana, 

Hiruudo  88 
rox, 

Muscicapa  236 
Rhiuianphns 

aistivus  54 

blackburnias  59 

canj»densis  56 

casta  neus  61 

citrinus  54 

discolor  63 

Hiaeulosus  62 

nigrescens  55 

parns  59 

IM^nsilis  ()6 

pin  us  69 

rulicapillus  68 

striatus  60 

virens  54 
Rhinogryphus 

bnrrovianus  383 
rhodocolpns, 

Carpodacus  108 
Rhodostethia  659 

rosea  6t'>0 

rossii  (idO 
Rhyacojdnlus 

chloropygius  498 

solitarins  498 
"R\\^^uehusv)is 


RbynchopinaB  712 
Rbync'liops  712 

borealis  715 

breviro8tris715 

cinerascens  715 

fulva715 

melanurus  715 

nigra  715 
Rhynchop^alia  712 
Rice-bird  178 
richardsoni, 

^salou348    * 

Canace  400 

Cataractes  613 

Contopus  247 

Dendragupus  400 

Falco  347,  348 

Hypotriorchis  348 

Larus  6()0 

Lestris  613 

Muscicapa  247 

Nvct4ila  314 

Nyctale  313,  314 

Sterconirius  613 

Tetnio  400 

Tvrannula  247 
Richardson's 

Grouse  400 

Owl  313 
Ridgway's  Sparrow  156 
ridibundus, 

Larus  651 
riga, 

Larus  645 
Ring  Plover  455 
I  Ring-billed  Gull  637 
Ring-necked  Duck  574 
Ring-tailed  Eaglo  368 
riparia, 

Cotylo  89 

Hiruudo  89 
Ri88a644 

brachyrhy  ncha  647.  WS 

brevirostris  647,  64S 

briinuicbii  (>46 

cinerea  646 

kotzebui  647 

nivea  647 

septentrionalis  640 

tridactyla  645,  646 
rissa, 

Laroides  645 

Larus  045 
risoria, 

Sterna  664 
River  Ducks  559 
Robin  1,  228 
Robin, 

Golden  193 

Ground  173 

Marsh  173 
Robin  Snipe  490 
Tobustus, 

Collurio  103 
Rock  Swift  2rK) 

Wren  27,  2.J0  [14 

Rocky  MounUiu  Bluebird 

Garrot  577 
Rollandia  725 
voacoe, 


V 


fOSCOO, 

Rubv-crowncd 

niticilla. 

Tricbas  74 

kiuglet  229 

Musoicapa  81 

rosea. 

Wren  10         [bird  271 

Setopbaga  81,  232 

J.oxia  T(k) 

Rubv-tbroated  Huuiming- 

Sylvan ia  bl 

Kh<)(U)8ictbia  CGO 

Ruddy  Duek  583 

Rygcbopsalia  712 

KosMia  (kJO 

rufa, 

ryiicboniega, 

Koseate  Tern  0^8 

Alauda  38,  40 

S(iuatarola  449 

Kosc-brratstcd  GiuHbeak  16G 

Antiuiimus  228 

Ryncbops  712 

Ko68ia  051) 

Capri inulgus  203 

fulva7l5 

ro8eu  6G0 

Cryniopbilua  471 

nigra  715 

ros8ii, 

Fringilla  101 

AnfWT  553 

]Iarporbynchus9 

S. 

Exaiitbeinops  553 

llirundo  85 

Rabinei, 

I.ariis  (KiO 

Miiuus  9 

Bonasa  421 

Kbodosti'tbia  G60 

Kunienius  508 

(iavia  001 

Ross's  Goose  553 

Orpheus  9 

Earns  001 

Rongb-lej^^ed  Hawk  361 

Otoeorys  38 

Tetrao  421 

Rougb-\viiij;eil  Swiillow  1)0 

Pbalaropus  471 

X<Mna  0()1 

rout  sea  ni, 

ToxoKtouia  9 

Sage  Cock  400 

Aiious  710 

Tringa  491 

salieeti, 

Koval 

Turd  us  9 

Lagopus  4;J0 

'  Eagle  31)8 

rufescens, 

Totrao  430 

T<M  11  001) 

Actitis  506 

salinasi, 

nibeus, 

Aetiturus  506 

(ilallinula  540 

Anas  571 

Parus  22 

Rallus  540 

Antbus  40 

IMialaropus  471 

Salpi  notes 

ruber  {siv  rubra) 

Pa?cilo  22 

niexieanus  28 

rubicuiulus, 

Tringa  500 

obsoletus  27,  230 

P^nipidonax  259 

Tringoides  506 

samuclis, 

rubida, 

Tryngites  500 

Annnodronius  139 

Anas  583 

Ruffed  Grouse  420 

Melospiza  139 

Kiziuia  583 

rniieapilla,                   [232 

sancti-jobunnis. 

Ceieonectes  5f^3 

HeIn)intbopbag<a  50, 

Arebibuteo  301,  364 

Cbaradrius  -19*^ 

Rbiniau])lius  08 

Ibitaetes  :')01 

Eiisuiainra  5^3 

Sylvia  GO 

Buteo  301,  304 

Fulij-ubi  r;KJ 

8ylvicola08 

Faleo  31)1 

(lyumura  7jnS 

ru6caudus, 

Sanderling  492 

Ox.v uia  583 

Aeeipiter  353 

Sandpiper, 

rubigiuosus. 

rulieollis, 

Baird's  484 

Falco  3-i7 

C^itbarfes  330 

Bartramian  502 

rubineus, 

Pbalaropus  470 

Black-b(rllied  489 

Regulus  10 

Rallus  539 

Black-breast  etl  491 

rubra, 

Tringa  4j:<9 

Bonaparte's  4^7 

Abiuda  40 

rufina. 

Buff-breasted  506 

(^ladoseopus  286 

Eniberiza  139,  162 

Cooiier's  491 

Melaiieipes  280 

Melospiza  139 

Curlew  491 

Museii-apa  82 

Passendla  139 

Eeast  482 

PIuiMiisouja  82 

Zonotricbia  102 

l*ectoral  486 

I*ilu!Minis  2!^6 

rufipileus, 

Purple  489 

PicHs  27.S,  280 

Kieneria  176 

R«Hl-breasted  489 

Tyiaiiga  82 

Pipilo  170 

Seniipalniatcd  481 

Spbyiapicus  280 

rufitoKiues, 

Spotted  501 

Tanagia  S'Z 

Anas  574 

Stilt  4tfO 

rubrieapilla, 

Eulignla  574 

Wbite-rump(?d  487 

lleliuaia  50 

nifiventritt, 

Sandwicb  T<;rn  073 

lleln»itberus50 

Nunjenius  510 

sandwicbensis. 

Ilehnintbopbaga  51 

rufogularis, 

Eniberiza  128 

Mniotilta  51 

Colynibus  724 

Passerculus  128 

Pie  us  2>0 

rufus  {ffcv  rui'a) 

Sandy  Mockingbird  9 

Sylvia  :,U 

rupestns, 

sapiti, 

ISvlvieola  50 

Attagen  430 

Cbordeiles  203 

Verniivora  50 

Lagopus  4^>0 

Sarcorbampbus 

nibrieatus, 

Te.lrao  430 

calilbrnicus  384    . 

(;olaples21)5 

rustiea, 

sartorii, 

(;eopieiis  205 

Anas  578 

Syrninni  309 

Tie  Us  2U5 

llirundo  85 

sasasbew, 

rubrieollis, 

Rustieola 

Totanus  496 

Coeeotbiaustcs  166 

niinor  472 

Batelles, 

Todieeps  7:>0 

rusticorum. 

Muscicapa  238 

rubrigulaiis, 

Pica  211 

Hatrapa, 

Mclanerpes  !C88 

Rusty  Grackle  198 

1^          tiLvi^Q^MVkV^ 
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Savanna  Sparrow  127 
savanna, 

Amnioilroinus  128 

Emberiza  127 

Fringilla  127 

Linaiia  127 

Passercuhis  127,  128 
savannaiuiu, 

Fringilla  132 
Saw-whet  Owl  315 
Haxatilitfi, 

Acautbylis  265 

Pauyptila  2(55 
Saxicola 

sinlis  13 
SaxicoliiliE  13 
saya  {see  sayns) 
Hayi, 

Tberomyias  240 

Tyranuus  240 
Sayornirt 

boreal  is  244 

fuHcns  241 

pall  ill  us  240 

saviis  240 
Say's  Flycatehor  240 
sayuH, 

Aulanax  240 

Muscicapa  240 

Mviobius  240 

Ochthocca  240 

Sayornis  240 

TyVaunnla  240 

Tyranuus  240 
Sea  Diicks  573 
scandiaca, 

Bubo  309 

Nyctca  309 

Strix  309 
scapular  is, 

Clangula  577 
Scarlet  Tanager  82 
scbillingii, 

Sylocbclidon  667 
schinzii, 

Peliilna  487,  489 

Tringa  484,  487 
schistacea, 

Passerella  162 
schleepii, 

Lestris  613 
Scbcpniclus 

alpina  490 
Scissor-tail  235 
sclavonicus, 

Falco  MM 
Sclav  us, 

Podicepa  732 
Scolecopbagus 

cyanocepbalus  199 

fcrrnginens  198,  199 

uit'xicanns  199 

niger  198 
scolopacea, 

Liniusa  477 

Macrorbamphus  477 
Scolopacidoi  472 
Scolo])ax 

a/'ric>aniis  492 

alba  494 


Scolopax 

arquata  508 

borealis  509,  510 

Candida  494 

delicatnla  475 

detbardiugii  492 

drumuiondii  475 

fedoa  492 

ferrngineicollis  477 

ilavipes  497 

galliuago  475 

gvisea  476 

budsonica  494 

lappunica  494 

leucopbiBa  477 

lencnrus  475 

Icngirostris  477 

marniorata  493 

melauolenca  496 

minor  472 

uoveboraconsis  477 

paykullii  477 

pu'silla  487 

semi  pain  lata  494 

suuarquata  491 

vociferus  496 

wiV^ioni  475 
Scops 

albifrons  315 

asio  303 

enano  304 

flanimeola  304 

lloridanus  303 

kennicottii  303 

maccallii  303, 304 
scoresbyi, 

Larus  644 
Scotiaptex 

cinereum  308 
Scotopbilns 

acadicns  315 

tengnialmi  314 
Screech  Owl  303 
Seiurus 

aquaticu8  71 

auroca])illus  70 

gossii  71 

ludovieianns  72 

uiotacilla  72 

uoveboraceusis  71 

petechia  (yii 

sulfnrascena  71 

tennirostris  71 
Selaspborus 

platycercus  271 
selbyi, 

Muscicapa  78 
Seuji])alniated 

Plover  453 

Sandpiper  481 

Tattler  494 
8euii))alinatns, 

^Egiab-ns  453 

^gialitis  453 

Catotrophoru8494, 495 

Cbaradrius  453 

Ereunetes  481 

Glottis  495 
.  Heniipabuna  481 


semipalmatns, 

Hodites  495 

Scolopax  494 

Syuipbeinia  495 

Totanus  494 

Triuga481 
scnicnlus, 

Coccygiis  276 

Coccyzus  276 

Cucnlns  276 

Erytbropbrys  276 
septeutrionalis, 

Catbartes  3H0 

Ceppbus  724 

Colymbus  724 

Eudyteis  724 

Lauins  102 

Larus  21 

Parus  2:M) 

Pica  211 

Picus  279 

Hissa  640 
serrata, 

Haliplana  698 

Ouycboprion  698 

Sterna  698 
serrator, 

Merganser  584 

Mergus  584 
serripeunis, 

Cotyle  90 

liirando  90 

Stelgidopteryx  90 
Setopbaga 

bonap,irtii  80 

canadensis  80 

niitrata  78 

uigricincta  80 

ruticilla81,  232 

wilsonii  79 
Shag  i^& 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk  333 
^harp-tailed  Grouse  407 
sbattuekii, 

Einberiza  149 

Spizella  149 
Shcldrak«  583 
Shore  Birds  448 
Shore  Lark  :r7  [36 

Short-billed   Marsh  Wren 
Short-eared  Owl  306 
Shoveller  570 
Shrike, 

Loggerhead  233 

Northern  101 

\Vbite-rnDipc<l  102 
Shuffler  Duck  573 
Sialia 

arctiea  14,  229 

azurea  13 

ca'ruleicollis  14 

niaeroptera  14 

mexicana  14,229 

oecidentalis  14 

sialis  13 

wilsoui  13 
sialis, 

Ampelis  13 

Saxicola  13 

Sialia  13 
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Bitalis, 

Sylvia  13 

Motacilla  13 
sileus, 

Mem  la  3 

Turdus  6 
siDuata, 

Anas  558 

Corvua  205 
Siskin, 

Mexican  116 
Sitta 

aculeata  24, 230 

caua<lensi8  25 

carolineusis  23, 24, 230 

enropiea  23 

nielanocepbala  24 

pusilla  25 

py<Tiiia>a  25, 230 

stiilta  25 

varia  25 
SittidiB  23 
Skimmer, 

Black  715 
Skua  605 

bojeri  605 
skua, 

Bupbagns  605 

Cataracta  605 

Cataractes  605 

Catarracta  605 

Catarract^js  605 

Catbaracta  605 

Lestris  605 

StiTcorarius  605 
Skylark, 

Missouri  42 
Slate-colured  Sparrow  162 
Slender-billed  Nuthatch  24, 
smithii,  [2:J0 

Centropbanes  121 

Eniberiza  121 
smitbsonianus, 

Larus  627 
Snipe  472 
Snipe, 

American  475 

Grass  4h6  ^ 

Gray  476 

Jack  486 

Red-breasted  476 

Robin  490 

Stone  494 

Wilson's  475 
Snowbird, 

Eastern  141 

Gray-headed  143 

Oregon  142 
Snow  Bunting  118 
Snow-flake  1 18 
Snow  Goos^  548,  549 
Snowy  Heron  521 
social  is, 

Athene  322 

Eniberiza  148 

Fringilla  148 

Spinites  148 

Spizella  148 

Zonotrichia  148 


solitaria, 

Helinaia  49 

llelmintbophaga  49 

Helmitberns  49 

Hypbantes  193 

Lanivireo  99,  100 

Merula  3 

Muscicapa  99 

Rbyacopbilus  498 

Sylvia  49 

Sylvicola  49 

Totanus  498 

Triuga  498 

Tunlus  3, 4 

Vermivora  49 

Vireo  99, 100 

Vireosylvia  99 
Solitary 

Tatler  498 

Vireo  99 
solouiensis, 

Otus  ;W4 
Somateria 

boreal  is  579 

cutbberti  579 

danica  579 

dresser i  580 

farceurs  579 

tischeri  579 

islandica579 

leisleri  579 

niegauros  579 

mollissinia  579, 580 

norwegica  579 

plan  i irons  579 

platyun>8  579 

spec tabi  lis  581 

St.  cutbberti  579 

stelleri  579 

thuleusis579 

v-uigra  580 
Song  Sparrow  138,234 
Sooty  Tern  693 
Sora  538 
sordidulus, 

Contopus  247  [407 
South'n  Sh*p-tailed  Grouse 
spadicius, 

Buteo  361 

Falco  361 
sparruianni, 

Anas  562 
Sparrow, 

Baird's  125 

Brewei-'s  157 

Canadian  146 

Cbipping  148 

Clay-colored  148 

Field  148 

Fox  KK) 

Harris's  157 

Leconte's  134 

Lincoln's  135 

Little  Brown  148 

Ridg  way's  156 

Savanna  127 

Slate-colored  162 

Song  i:i8,  234 

Swamp  137  | 


Sparrow, 
Tree  146 

White-crowned  154 
Wbite-tbroated  157 
Yelbiw-winged  131 

Sparrow  Hawk  349 

sparverius, 

Cerchneis  349 
Falco  349 
Pcpcilornis  349 
Tiuiuinculus  349 

Spar  v  ins 

atricapillns  3:J8 
liiieatus  334 
platypterus  360 

Spatula 

clypeata  569 

Spathulea 

clypeata  570 

Speckle-belly  546 

spec  tabi  lis. 
Anas  5H0 
Fuligula  580 
Muscicapa  235 
Platypus  580 
Somateria  580 

specul  items, 
Totanus  495 

Speotyto 

cunieularia  321, 322 
guadelou)>ensis  322 
hypogaja32I,322 

spbieriuros, 
Lestris  608 

sphaguosa, 
Sylvia  56 

Sphyrapicus 
uuchalis  286 
ruber  286 
thyroideus  288 
varius  2^5,286 
williuuisoni  288 

Sphyropicus 

nucbalis  286 
ruber  2r6 
thyroideus  288 
varius  285, 286 
williamsoui  288 

spilums, 

Thryothorus  31 
Troglwlytes  31 

spinicauda, 
Lestris  613 

splnoletta, 
Anthus  40 

Bpinosa, 

Anas  583 
Cerconectes  583 
Erismatura  583 

Spin  us 

linarius  114 

Spinites 

atrigularis  151 
monticolus  146 
pallid  us  149 
pusillus  148 
socialis  148 

Spirit  Duck  577 
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Spiza 

AiucricaDa  164 

aiiKBiia  170 

cyaneji  171 

paluHtris  1*^7 

pasHerina  131 
'  Spizella 

arizono)  148 

ati  igularls  151 

brcweri  151 

can  a  151 

cauadcMihis  140 

cvnra  151 

iiiaxiiiia  154 

moiiticola  146 

pallida  148,151 

pusilla  148 

sliattuckii  149 

Hocialis  148 
Spiziaciicus 

biHtriouicus  328 
spleuileiis, 

Cor V 118  205 

Corythu8  104 
sponsa, 

Aix  570 

A»aH  570 

CosinoueHsa  570 

Deiivlrouessa  570 

LaniproneHHA  570 
Spoon-bill  Dnck  570 
Spotted 

Gronee  394 

Sandpiper  501 
spraguei, 

Agrodonia  42 

Alau(hL  42 

Antbns  42 

Neocorvs  42 
Sprigtail  5<)1 
Sprnee 

Grouse  394 

Partridge  394 
spur  ins, 

liana  nivorna  193 

IcteruH  192 

Oriolus  192 

PendulinuH  193 

Xantbornus  193 

Ypbantes  193 
sqiianiata, 

Callipepbi  441 

Ortyx  441 
Squatarola 

aUvStralis  449 

cinerea  448 

grisea  448 

lielvetiea  448 

rliyncbomega  449 

vvil8<mi  449 
squatarola, 

Pbivialis  448 

Tringa448 
stanlevi. 

Falco  335 
Starlings, 

American  178 
St.  Domingo  Grebe  737 
Stegnuopodca  587 


Steganopns  466 
tricolor  467 
'wilsoni  467 

Stelgidopteryx 
Hcrripeunis  90 

BtcUaris, 

Ardea  523 
Cistotborus  36,231 
Tbryotborus  36 
Troglodytes  36 

stellatus, 

Ceppbns  725 
Colymbus  725 

stelleriy 

Anas  579 
Clangula  579 
Corvus  214 
Cyaiiocitta  215 
Cyanocorax  215 
Cvauogarrulus  215 
Cyannrus214,215 
Enicouetta  579 
Fuligula  579 
Garridns  215 
Harelda  579 
HeuicoDttta  579 
Macrot)as  579 
Pica  215 
Polysticta  580 
Somateria  580 

Stelleria 

dispar  580 

stenodactyluH, 

Pbalaropns  407 

StercorariuB  604, 607 
autarcticus  606 
bullbni  616 
catarractes  605, 606 
catarrbactes  6U5 
catbaractes  605 
ceppbns  613,  616 
crt'pidatus  613 
longicauda  616 
Ijugicaudatus  616 
parasiticus  612, 613 
pomarinus  60(»,  608 
poinat<^rbinns  608 
ricbardsonii  613 
skua  605 
striatus  608 

Sterna  674,703,709 
acntiavida  673 
aiUnis  ()64 
africana  (>73 
aleutica  696 
americaua  692 
anoistbeta  701 
anglica  664 
auostbieta  701 
autarctica  701 
antillarum  692 
aranea  664 
arctica  685 
argeutacea  686 
argentata  GSG 
argcntea  692 
atricapilla  708 
bicuHpis  {)i^ 
blasii  680 


Sterna 

boy  sit  673 
bracbypus  686 
bracbytarsa  (}86 
camtscbatica  696 
c^nescens  673 
cantiaca  673 
caspia  667 
cay  an  a  669 
cayennensis  669, 671 
cbloripoda  669 
coccineirostris  686 
columbina  673 
comata  67 1 
cristata  671 
delaniottei  704 
dougalli  688 
donglasi  (>88 
elegans  671 
erytbrorbynchuB  669 
fi88ipes704,705,708 
fluviatilis  Oi^ 
forsteri  676 
freuatii  692, 705 
frobe^ui  675 
fuliginosa  698 
galericulata  669, 671 
grisea  704 
gouldii  698 
guttata  698 
bavelli  676 
birundo676,680,6K'> 
bybnda  704 
iufuscata  701 
leucopareia  704 
leucopt4*ra  708 
luctuosa  698 
luuata  703 
xuacdougalli  688 
macrotarsa  <>64 
luacrura  685 
niaculata  692 
marina  6^0 
tuaxima  669 
niegarliyncbos  667 
melanorbyncba  692 
melanoptera  698,701 
minuta  ()92 
minuta  americana  692 
nubilosa  701 
Djcvia  (>73, 704, 708 
nigra  704, 705, 708 
nilotica  680 
nitzscbii  686 
oabnensis  701 
obscura  704 
pauaya  701 
panayensis  701 
paradisea  (»r^5, 688 
pbiladelpbia  <>56 
pbilippiua710 
pikei  686 
pi  lea  t  a  710 
pluuibea  70o 
pomarina  680 
portlandica  691 
regia  669 
risoria  604 
serrata  G98 
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sterna 

stolida  710 

strtiiiiii  ()G7 

striata  (■)73 

Htnhberica  GG4 

8t liber ica  073 

superc'i Maris  692 

8':rinanjcn8i8  705 

tenuirostris  G»^8,710 

trndeaui  1)75 

tscliegrava  G(57 

wilsoiii  080 
StoriiiuiuGO:^ 
Steruula 

antillaruin  692 

tVeiiata  (VJ'2 

Kiiperciliaris  092 
Stilt. 

Black-nrcke<l  462 
StiU  Saudpiper  480 
Stolida  709 
stolida, 

AnouH  710 

Mc^^aloptenis  710 

Ralliis  5;W 

.Stfrua7l0 
Stoiio 

Chats  13 

Siiipc  494 
strenna, 

iStfina  007 

Callipepla  441 
strepera, 

Auas  iAV.) 

Chauli'lasnuis  563 

CbauU<idnsr)03 

Ktiiiorbyncbus  563 

Qiicrqucdula  503 
Strepsilas 

boreal  is  459 

collaris  459 

interpres  459 

littoral  is  459 

iiielaiioeepbalus  459 
Strej)toeeryb! 

alevoii"*-373 
striatnlus, 

Astur  338 
atrial  us, 

Ao(;ipiter  334 

Bubo  303 

Colvinlms7ii4 

DendroH'a  00 

Lestris  i\OS 

Motaeilla  tK) 

MiiiotiltaOO 

Mu.seicapa  00 

Kbiinanplms  00 

Stercorariiis  608 

Sterna  073 

Sylvia  00 

Svlvicola  (50 

friu«a489 
Btridiila, 

Strix  300 
strigatus, 

Ohondostes  159 
Strigiceps 

cyaneiis  327 

histriouicus  328 


Strigiceps 

liudsonins  328 

pygargus  327 

iigliuosiis  328 
strigiceps, 

Circus  327 

Falco  327 
Stri«,'idaj  298 
Strix 

acadica  315,  317 

acadiensis  315 

accipitrina  306,  311 

acclamati»r  308,  309 

legolius  300 

alba  298,  309 

albidus  309 

albilrons  315 

albus  310 

aluco  298 

ainericana  298,  304 

arctica30(),  310,  311 

arcticus  301 

asio  303 

barbata  308 

braebyotus  306 

brachynra  300 

bubo  301,  310 

calitbruiea  322 

cauadeusis  311 

caudida  310 

caparocli  312 

caspia  300 

cbicliictli  309 

einerea  307 

cuuieularia  «^21,  322 

dalbousei  315 

dasypu8  314 

delicatula  298 

doliata  311 

elata  317 

erininea  310 

fernaudica  309 

lerrugiuea  318 

tiauunea  298,  299 

i'rcti-hudsonis  309,  311 

frontalis  315 

fuliginosa  308 

funerea311,314 

furcata  299 

grallaria  322 

guatemala^  299 

guttata  298 

budsonica  311,  312 

bypogjea  322  # 

javanica  298 

lapponiea  '.M)S 

inagellanicus  301 

uiajor  300 

iiiaxiuius  300 

inicropbtbalma  308 

iiacurutu  301 

iiaivia  303 

nebulosa  308 

nisiiria  311 

nivea  310 

noctna  300,  313 

nyct«a  309 

otus  304 

palustris  300  [317 

passerina  306,  314,  315 


Strix 

IJasscriDoides  317 

peregrin  at  or  304 

jierlata  299 

pbaUi'Uoides  315 

pratincola  298,  299 

pusilla  317 

pygnuea  317 

pytbaules  301 

scaiidiaca  309 

stridula  300 

tengiualmi  313,  314 

trij)ennis  300 

ulula30(»,  311,  312 

nralensis  311 

iirucurea  322 

varius  309 

virgiuianus  300 

vulgaris  371 

wapacuthu  310 
Strobilophaga 

enueleator  104 
strutliio, 

Grus  530 
Struthus 

atrinientalis  151 

canicejis  143 

bvenuilis  141 

oreg(niU8  142 
stubberica, 

Sterna  004,  (573 
stulta, 

Sitta  25 
Sturnella 

collaris  190 

bippocrepis  190 

ludoviciana  190,  191 

magna  190 

iueri<lionalis  191 

luexicana  190 

n(^glecta  190 
Sturnus 

jnncoti  180 

lu(b>vicianiio  190 

obscurns  180 

predatorius  186 

quiscahis  203 
snbalpinus, 

Lagopus  4tK) 
subarcticus, 

Bubo  301 
subar(|uata, 

Anevloeheilns  491 

Erolia  492 

Nuinenius  491 

Pelidna  492 

Scolopax  491 

Tringa  491 
snbc(pruleus, 

Falco  328 
subcrecca, 

Querqn<odula  566 
BubcristatuH, 

Colvmbiis  730 

iWeaitbvia  730 

Todiceps  730 
subis, 

Himndo  91 

Prognc  91 
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subleucopterus, 

Swallow-tailed  Kite  332 

Sylvia 

Laroides  G23 

Swallows  85 

flavicollis  66 

subrulicoUis, 

Swamp 

ilavifrons  49 

Triiiga  506 

Partridge  394 

formosa  73 

Bubtridactyla, 

Sparrow  137 

halsei  55 

Tringa  449 

Swan  544 

icteroccpala  62 

subulata, 

Swan, 

junconim  148 

Aims  563 

American  545 

lateralis  59 

snbiiliroatris, 

Trumpeter  544 

leucogastra  51 

Chnjecocephalus  654 

Whistling  545 

leucopt^M-a  56 

siibviridis, 

Swift, 

ludoviciaua  29 

Miiscicapa  249 

Chimney  267 

macgillivrayi  75 

Buckleyi, 

Rock  265 

macropus  56 

^^aloii  346 

White-throated  265 

maculosa  62 

Falco  346 

Swifts  265 

magnolia  63 

Larua  640 

Swiss  Plover  449 

marilandica  74 

enlfuraseons, 

Sylbeocyclus  726,  737 

melanorhoa  59 

Scinrns  71 

antarcticus  738 

mexicana  51 

sumichrasti, 

carolinensis  738 

minuta  iS:i 

;Aphel()coma  219 

domiuicus  737 

missouriensis  53 

Cyauocitta  219 

liueatus  738 

mitrata  78 

Suuimer 

podiceps  738 

montana  54 

Duck  571 

Sylochelidon 

nashvillei  51 

Redbird  82 

balthica  667 

nigrescens  55 

Warbler  54 

caspia  667 

noveboraceusis  71 

snperciliaris, 

cayanensis  667 

occidentalis  14 

St  or  Da  61»2 

schillingii  667 

palniarum  67 

Stern nla  692 

Sylvan  i  a 

palustris  56 

siipereiliosa, 

bonapartii  80 

pardalina  ^ 

Cyauocitta  219 

ciPTulea  17 

parus  59 

Deiulnt'ca  66 

formosa  73 

pennsylvanica  62 

MiiiiJtilta  (jQ 

mitrata  78 

peusilis  66 

Mofacilla  (jii 

pusilla  79 

peregrina  53 

surinaniensiH, 

ruticilla  81 

petechia  6S 

Ilydrocbelidon  705 

wilsonii  79 

Philadelphia  75 

Pelodes  705 

sylvatica. 

pinus  49,  69 

Sterna  705 

Anas  565 

popnlomm  57 

Surnia 

sylvestris. 

protonotarius  47 

borealis  312 

Cairiua  559 

pusilla  46,  56 

canadensis  311 

Gallopavo  391 

rara  57 

cunicnlaria  321,  322 

Meleagris  391 
Otus  :5)4 

rathbouia  54 

ferruginea  318 

reguluH  17 

timerea311.312 

Troglodytes  32 

roscoe  74 

bud8onia31],312 

Sylvia 

mficapilla  50 

lapj)onica  308 

a^quinoctialis  73 

sialis  13 

najvia  303 

lestiva  54 

sphagnosa  56 

ui^oria  311 

americaua  46 

solitaria  49 

nyctea  310 

anthoides  71 

striata  60 

paftserina  317 

arctica  14 

tonnesscei  53 

passerinoides  318 

audnbonii  58 

toliuioQi  75 

ulula  311,  312 

auroeapilla  70 

torquata  46 

Bwaiusoui, 

autumnalis  61 

trichas  74 

Buteo  355,  356 

azuroa  57 

troglodytes  33 

Craxirex  356 

bifasciata  57 

varia  45 

retrochelidon  69 

blackbumisD  59 

vermivora  48 

Turdns  4,  228,  233 

calendula  15 

vigorsii  69 

Vireo  98 

cana  17 

virens  54 

Vireosvlvia  98 

canadensis  56 

zanthopygia  58 

Swainsou's  Buzzard  355 

carolinensis  54 

zantboroa  58 

Swallow, 

castanea  61 

wilsonii  79 

American  Barn  85 

eel  at  a  52 

Sylvias  15 

Bank  89 

childrcni  54 

Sylvicola 

Chininev  234 

chrysoptera  49 
citrinella  54 

asstiva  54 

Cliff  e8' 

americana  46 

Eavo  t'S 

C(jerulea  17,  56 

audubonii  58 

Rough-winged  90 

coerulesceus  55 

blackbarniiD  59 

Violet-green  86 

coronata  57 

canadensis  56 

Wbite-bellied  86 

dacnis  47 

castanea  61 

Swallow-tailed 

discolor  63 

celata  52 

Flvcateher  235 

domestica  32 

chrysoptera  49 

Gull  662 

flava54 

cceralea  5G 
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Sylvicola 

coronata  57 

discolor  63 

formosa  73 

ictoroccphala  C2 

macgillivrayi  75 

maculosa  62 

niitrata  78 

montaiia  54 

mnscicapa  98 

nigrescens  55 

palm  arum  67 

panuosa  56 

pardaliua  80 

paruH  59 

pensilis  66 

peregrin  a  53 

petechia  68 

piuus  69 

piisilla  46 

rubricapiila  50 

ruficapilla  68 

solitaria  49 

striata  60 

varia  45 

vermivora  48,  50 

virens  54 
Sylvicoliilte  45 
Sylviidao  15 
Sympbemia 

atlantica  495 

semipalmata  495 
Symea 

nyctoa  310 
Syrnium 

cinerenm  307,  308 

fulvescens  309 

fuoerea  312 

lapponicam  308 

microphthalmnm  308 

nebulosum  308, 309 

nisoria  311 

nyct=ea  310 

sartorii  309 

T. 

Tacbybaptes  726, 735 

dominicns  737 
Tachyaineta 

bicolor  86 

tbalafisina  86 
Tadorna 

nivea  549 
Tsenicenas 

fasciata  385 
Tanager, 

I^uisiana  83,232 

Scarlet  82 
Tanagers  82 
Taoagra 

SBstiva  82 

cyanea  171 

ludoviciana  83 

rubra  82 
TanagridsB  82 
tartensis, 

Cbaradrias  450 

Pluviali8  450 

50 


TantalidsB  513 
Taataliuse  513 
Tantalus 

locnlator  513 

mcxicanus  517 

pluuiicoUis  513 
tartaricus, 

Falco  341 
Tattler  496 
Tattler, 

Seinipalmated  494 

Solitary  498 

Wood  498 
Tawny  Tbrusb  5 
Teal, 

Blue- winged  566 

Cinnamon  566 

Green-  w  inged  565 

Red-breasted  566 
Telltale, 

Greater  496 

Lesser  497 
Telmatodytes 

arundinaoeQ8  35 

bewickii  31 

palustris  34,35,231 
temerarius, 

Falco  346 
tengmalmi, 

^golius  314 

Athene  313 

Noctaa  314 

Nyctale  213, 214 

Scotophilus  314 

Strix313,314 

Ulula  314 
tennesseei, 

Sylvia  53 
Tennessee  Warbler  53 
tennirostris, 

Seiurus  7 1 

Sterna  688, 710 
tephrocotis, 

Erythrospiza  111 

FringillalU 

Leucosticte  111 

Linaria  111 
Tern, 

Aleutian  696 

Arctic  685 

Black  704 

Bridled  701 

Caspian  667 

Common  680 

Elegant  671 

Forster's  676 

Gull-billed  664 

Least  692 

Noddy  710 

Portland  691 

Roseate  688 

Royal  669 

Sandwich  673 

Sooty  698 

Trudeau's  675        [708 

White -winged  Black 
Tetrao 

albns  429 

califoniicas  439 


Tetrao 

canace  394 

canadensis  394 

cristata  441 

cupido  419 

franklinii  394 

fusca  394 

guttata  443 

lagopiis  430 

lapponicns  430 

leucurus  425 

marilaudicuB431 

minor  431 

mutus  430 

obscurus  395, 396, 400 

phasianellus  407 

rehnsak  430 

richardsoni  400 

rnpestris  4'M) 

sabinii  421 

saliceti  430 

togatus  420 

umbelloides  421 

umbellus  420, 421 

uropha«ianus  400, 407 

virginianus  431 
Tetraonidte  392 
TetraoninsQ  393 
texanus, 

Ortyx  431 
texensis, 

Caprimulgns  263 

Chordciles  263 

Fringilla  117 
Thalasssea 

dougalli  688 
Tbalassipora  697 
Thalasseus  666 

acuflavidns  673 

anglicus  664 

candicans  673 

canesceus  ($73 

cantiaca  673 

caspius  667 

cayanus  669 

elegans  671 

^alericulatus  671 

imperator  667 

melanotis  667 

regius  669 

trudeani  675' 
thalassina, 

Cecropis  86 

Chelidou  86 

Herso86 

Hirundo  86 

Petrochelidon  86 

Psittacns  296 

Tachycineta  86 
tharus, 

Falco  370 

Polyborus  370 
Theromyias 

sayi  240 
thibetanus, 

Corvu8  205 
Thistle-bird  116 
Thrasher  9 
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Thmsh, 

Goldeu-crowned  70 
Hcruiit  2,  228 
Large-billed  Water  72 
Mignitorv  1 
01ive,backed4,228,233 
TawDy  5  [ing  93 

Townsend's    Flycatcli- 
Water  71 

Wil80D*8  5 

Wood  2 
Thrushes, 

Mocking  7 
lliryothorua 

araiuliuaceiis  35 

arundiuens  29,  35 

herlandieri  29 

bewickii  31 

gnttuIatuH  26 

JatifusciatUH  27 

leacogaster  31 

littoral  is  29 

loiiisianse  29 

ludovicianiis  29 

niesicanus  28 

obsolutus  27 

palustris  34 

piiiUH  69 

spiliirus  31 

stellariH  36 

torquatus  46 
thuleiisis, 

Soniateria  580 
thyroideiis, 

Cladoscopus  288 

Colaptes  288 

Melauerpes  288 

ricus  288 

PiluniiiuH  288 

Sphyrapieus  288 

Sphyropicus  288 
Tinuuiiculus 

coluuibarius  346 

Hparverias  349 
Titlark  40 
Titmice  19 
Titnionso, 

Long-tailed  230 

Mountain  230 

Plain-crested  20 

Tutted  19 
tisicrus, 

Coturniculus  132 
togatns, 

Tetrao  420 
tolmioci, 

Sylvia  75  ; 

Trichas  75 
torquata, 

Auser  556, 567 

Ardoa  522 

Asyndesmus  291 

Berniela  556,557 

Celeus  291 

CepphuH  719 

Chara<lrins  452 

ColyiubnH719,720 

Histrioniens  578 

Laras  646 


torquata, 

Melancrpes  291 

Picus  291 

Sylvia  46 

Thryothoms  46 
Totanus" 

bartramius  503 

caligatus  498 

cauipestris  503 

chilensis  496 

chloropus  498 

chloropygius  498 

crassirostris  495 

flavipes  497 

fnscocapillus  497 

glareola  498 

guttatus  498 

leucopyga  497 

luacroptera  498 

macularius  501 

maritinius  489 

uielauoleucus  496 

nielanopygius  503 

uatator  497 

Doveboracensis  477 

sasashew  496 

seruipalmatus  494 

solitarius  498 

speculiferus  495 

variegatus  503 

voc  items  496 
Totipalmat«  Birds  587 
Towhee, 

Arctic  Spotted  175 

Bunting  173 
townsendii, 

Cinclua  10 

Fringilla  162 

Myiadestes  994 

Pjisserella  162 

Pbalacrocorax  589 

Pti logon ys  93 
Townsentl^s  Fly -catching 

Thrush  93 
Toxostoma 

rufum  9 
Tracheloiietta 

acuta  561 
trachyrhyuchus, 

Cyrtopelicanus  587 

Pelccauus  587 
trailii, 

Empidonax  252 

MuKcicapa  252 

Myiobius  252 

Tyrannula  252 

Tvrannus  252 
Traill's  Flycatcher  252 
Tree  Sparrow  146 
Trichas 

brachydactylus  74 

delatioldil  74 

formosa  73 

macgillivrayi  75 

njarilaudica  74 

personatus  74 

Philadelphia  75 

ro8Coe74 

tolmioei  75 


Trichas 

vegeta  75 

trichas, 

Ficedula  74 
Geothlypis  74,  233 
Svlvia  74 
Turdus  74 

TrichopicuH 

auduboni  280 
gairdufri  283 
harrisii  280 
luavtiuffi  280 
nieridioualiB  282 
phillipsi  279 
pubescens  282 
villosus  279 

Trichopipo 

harrisii  280 
jardiiii  280 
pubescens  282 
villosut)  279 

tricolor, 

Agelujus  186 
Cyantbus  271 
Guiraca  1(57 
Icterus  186 
Ornisniyia  271 
ReguluM  17 
Stegauopus  467 

tridactyla, 

Apternus  285 
•  Chcinionea  046 
Gavia  046 
Laroides  (546 
Lani.H(»4r>,64G,647 
Picoides  285 
Picus  284,285 
Kissa  G45,  r>46 

Tridactylia 
arcf  ica  284 
doi-sulis  2J!j5 
lecoutei  282 
undulata  285 

Tringa  484 

alpina  489,  490 
americaua  489, 490 
arenaria  492 
arquatella  489 
auduboni  480 
austral  is  41)1 
bairdii  484 
bartraiuia  502 
bouapartii  484,487 
brevirostris  4^1,50 
calidrift  4V»1 

cainpestris  482, 48f 
canadensis  489 
cauutus  490 
oiutlus  4<7,  489,49 
eiuori;a  41K) 
cooper i  491 

crassirostris  491 
doininiceusia  486 
dorsal  is  484 
^l<>UKlassi  480 

ftMiu^tnea  491,495 
1 11  Ilea  ri a  471 

fnscicoUiH  482,483 
lusca  470 
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TriDga 

georgica  482 
glacialiH  407 
gracilis  491 

frisea  491 
elvetica  448 
hiaticnla  453 
himantopus  480 
hiidsouica  459 
hyperborea  469 
interpres  459 
islandica  491,492 
liDcoInieuHis  489 
littoralis  489 
lobata  469 
lomatina  491 
lougicaada  503 
maciilaria  501 
maculata  484, 486 
maritima  488 
melanota  484 
melanotiis  487 
morioella  459 
miuntilla  482 
niultifafciata  480 
nsevia  491 
naua  482 
nigricans  489 
notata  502 
oabiieusis  459 
ochropus  498 
pectorali8  4H4, 486 
ptilocDemis  491 
puBilla481,482,489 
pygmcea  492 
rufa  491 
rufesccns  506 
ruficollis  489 
BchiDzii  484,  487 
semi  palm  ata  481 
Bolitaria  498 
Biiuatarola  448 
striata  489 
snbarqiiata  491 
8iibrutic<>lliM506 
snbtridactyla  449 
uudata  489 
utopicnsis  491 
varia  448 
variabilis  489, 490 
wilsoni  482 

Tringites 

luacularius  502 

Tringoides 

bartrainins  503 
hypolcucus  502 
nincnlarins  501,502 
rufeHct'Us  506 

tringoidcs, 

Calidris  492 

Triorcbes 

fluvialis  367 
lagopas  361 

tripcunis, 
Strix  306 

tristiS) 

Astragalinus  116 
Cardnelis  116 
ChrysomitriM  116 
Fringinall6 

Trocbilidu)  269 


Trochilus 

anreigaster  271 

coliibris  271 

moDtaous  271 

platycorcuH  271 
TroglodytidiB  27 
Troglodytes 

aedon  32, 231 

alasceusis  33 

albicoUis  28 

americaDUS  32 

araDdinacens  29 

bewickii  31 

brevirostriH  J16 

europusas  33 

fulvus  32 

furvus  \i2 

hyemali8  33,231 

leucogastra  31 

hidovicianus  29 

moxicaDus  28 

rourarius  28 

obsoletUH  27 

pacificus  'XI 

palustris  'M 

parkmanui  32,231 

parviilus  231 

spilurus  31 

stellaris  :U) 

sylvestris  liH 
troglodytes, 

ADortbnra33,231 

Sylvia  33 
trowbridgci, 

CEdemia  582 

Peliuuetta  582 
tnideani, 

Colli  niba  387 

Pboetusa  675 

Sterna  675 

Tbalassens  675 
Tradeau's  Teru  675 
True 

Ibises  517 

Herons  517 

Rails  5:^3 
Trumpeter  Swan  544 
trydactyla, 

Tringa  492 
Trynga 

faicinella  492 

tridactyla  492 
Tryngites 

rufescens  50i) 
tschegrava, 

Sterna  667 
Tufted  Titmouse  19 
tnrati, 

Dryobates  283 

Picus  283 
Tardus 

alicisB  4 

aonalaschka  3 

aquaticus  71 

ater  193 

andubonii  3 

aurocapillus  70 

canadensis  1 

carolincnsis  8 

coufinis  1 

coronatus  70 


Tardus 

densus  2 

felivox  9 

fuscesceuB  5, 228 

guttatus  3 

hudsonicus  198 

jui^ularis  193 

labradoriuB  198 

lividus  9 

ludovicianus  72 

melodus  2 

migratorius  1,228 

minimus  4 

minor  3, 4, 6 

roontanus  7 

mot-acilla  72 

mustelinus  2, 5 

nanus  3, 4 

novoboracensis  71, 198 

olivaceus  4 

pallasi  2, 228 

polyglottus  8 

rufus  9 

silens  6 

solitarius  3, 4 

swainsoni  4,228,233 

trichas  74 

ustulatus  4, 5 

vlrens  77 

wilsoni  6 
Turkey  Buzzard  379 
Turkey, 

Common  Wild  391 
Turkeys  391 
Tartar 

fuscus  387 

indicus  387 

lencoptei-us  387 
Tyrannidaj  2:^5 
Tyrannula 

acadica  249 

allinis  259 

bogotensis  247 

cinerascens  239 

cooperi  244 

crinita  239 

flaviventris  255 

fusca  241 

hammondii  257 

minima  254 

uunciola  241 

obscura  258 

pallida  240 

phcebe  247 

pusilla  249,252,256 

richardsonii  247 

saya  240 

traillii  252 

virens  245 
Tyrannus 

atriceps  247 

borealis  243 

carolinensis  235 

cassini  2:^ 

cooperi  244 

crinitus  2:i9 

foriicatuM  235 

fuscus  241 

intrepidus  2'Md 

irritabilis  239 

leucogaster  236 
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ludoviciaDns  239 

mexicaniiM  235 

juinuta  255 

pbopbe  247 

pipiri  23C 

piiHillus  252 

saya  240 

Bayii  240 

traillii  252 

vertical i8  236 

vieillottii  236 

virens  245 

vociferaus  238 
tyranuu8, 

Lanius  2^^ 

MuBcicapa  236 

U. 

uligioosus 

Circns  328 

Falco  328 

Strigiceps  328 
Ulula 

acadica  315 

bnichyotus  306 

cinerea  308 

cnnicalaria  321, 322 

flauimea  298 

lappoiiica  308 

nebuloHa  309 

otus  304 

teii{;iiialnH  314 

virgin  iaua  300 
nlula, 

Asio  306 

Otus  3(M> 

Strix  306,311,312 

Snrnia3U,312 
iiltraiiiariiinH, 

Cow  lis  219 

Garnilim  219 
nmbelloides, 

Bouasa  421,  425 
umbel  hi 8, 

Bonasa  420, 421, 425 

Totrao  420,  421 
umbria, 

Motacilla  58 
unalaskeiisiH, 

Friiigilla  162 

PuHserella  162 
iindata, 

Piciis  2H4 

Tringa  489 

nDd08U8, 

Picna  284 
nudiilatns, 

Picus  284 

Tridactylia  285 
nnicolor, 

Adous  710 

Ciuclus  70 
Upland  Plover  502 
«iralen8i8, 

Strix311 
arinator, 

CuJymba8  729 


nrophasianellns, 

Tetrao  407 
arophadianus, 

Centrocercos  400 
.  Tetrao  400 
nmbitinga, 

Caibartes  383 
urubu, 

Catbartes  384 

Percnopterns  384 

Vultur  384 
umcurea, 

Strix  322 
ostulattis, 

Tardus  4,  5 
utopicusis, 

Triuga  491 

V. 

[439 
Valley  Quail  of  Califomia 
vallisneria, 

Anas  575 

Aristonetta  575 

Aytbya  575 

Fuligula  575 

Nyroca  575 
Vanellos 

frisens  448 
elveticus  448 

melanogaster  449 
varia, 

^rolia  492 

Certbia  45 

Cladoscopus  285 

Dendrocopus  285 

Larus  605 

Motacilla  45 

Miiiotilta  45 

Oriolus  193 

Pica  211  [286 

Picus  279, 282,284, 285, 

Piluinuus  285 

Pluvialia  448 

Sitta  25 

SpbyrapicQS  285, 286 

Strix  309 

Sylvia  45 

Sylvicola  45 

Tringa  448 

Xautborus  193 
variabilis, 

Accipiter  327 

Numenius  489 

Pelidna  489 

Tringa  489 
variegatus, 

Circus  327,  328 

Erolia  492 

Falco  328 

Totanus  503 
varius  {see  varia) 
vauxii, 

Acanthvli8  268 

Chaitura  268 

Cvpsclus  268 
Veery'^5,  228 
vegeta, 

Sylvia  75 

Tricbas  75 


veloBqnezii, 

Icteria  77 
velei, 

ContopuB  247 
velox, 

Falco  334 
velvetina, 

Melauetta  582 

Oidemia  582 
vennsta, 

Callipepla  433 
Vermivora 

celata  52 

chrysoptcra  49 

fulvicapilla  48 

nigrescens  55 

pennsylvanica  48 

peregrina  53 

protonotaria  47 

rara57 

rubricapilla  50 

Bolitaria  49 
vermivora, 

Helmitbems  48 

Helinaia  48 

Motacilla  48 

Sylvia  48 

Sylvicola  48,  50 
verticalis, 

Lapbyctes  2:U> 

Muscicapa  2:i6 

Tyrannus  236 
Te8i)ertiua, 

Coccotbraustes  104 

Fringilla  104 

Hesperipbona  104 
versicolor, 

Hlrundo  91 

Quiscalus  203 
viduata, 

Anas  559 

Dendrocygna  559 
vieilloti, 

Tyranuus  2:% 
vigorsii, 

Sylvia  69 

Vireo  69 
villica, 

Muscicapa  244 
villosns, 

Dryobates  279 

Picus  279,  280 

Tricbopicus  279 

Tricbopipo  279 
viola, 

Fuligula  560 
violacea, 

Cecropis  91 

Hiruudo  91 
Violet-green  Swallow  86 
Viralva  703 

auglica  664 

leucopareia  704 

leucoptera  708 

nigra  704 
virens, 

Contopiis  2-15,  S47 

Dendrieca  54 

Icteria  77 

Mniotilta  54 
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Tirens, 

Motacilla  54 

Myiarchns  245 

Myiobius  245 

PvTocephalns  246 

Rhinianphas  54 

Sylvia  54 

Syivicola  54 

Turdua  77 

Tyrannula  245 

Tyrannus  245 
Vireo, 

Beirs  101 

Blne-bcaded  99 

Brothcrly-lovo  97,  233 

Plumbeous  100 

Eed-eved  96 

Solitary  99 

Warblinj^  97 

White-eyed  100 

Yellow-throated  98 
Vireo 

belli  101 

bop^otensis  96 

ciisBini  99 

flavifrouH  98 

gilvus  97,  98 

muHicus  100 

noveboraeensis  100 

olivaceus  90 

philadelphicus  97,233 

plumbeuH  100 

solitarius  99,  100 

BwaiuHoni  98 

vigorsii  09 

virescens  96 
Vircouidie  96 
Vireosylvia 

cobanensis  97 

flavi  irons  98 

gilva  98 

olivacea  96 

pbiladelphica  97 

plunibea  100 

solitaria  99 

Bwainsoni  98 

vicinior  [Arizona,  Hen 
shaic  ;  several  speci- 
mens; first  discovered 
since  the  type] 
virescens, 

Agamia  522 

Ardea  522 

Botanrus  522 

Bu  tor  ides  522 

Cbalcopbaues  198 

Egretta  522 

Herodias  522 

Muscicapa  245 

OcniscuB  522 

Platyrbynchus  249 

Vireo  96 
yirgata, 

Anas  558 
virginea, 

Muscicapa  239 
virgiuiaj, 

Ueluiinthophaga  51 


Virginia's  Warbler  51 
Virginian 

Partridge  431 

Quail  431 

Rail  535 

Ke<lbird  172 
Virginian  us, 

Bubo  300,  301 

Caprimulgus  260, 263 

Cardinalis  172 

Cbaradrius  450 

Cbordeiles  263 

Coccotbraustes  172 

Fringilla  180 

Ortyx  431 

Otus  300 

Parus  58 

Perdix  431 

Picus  279,  282 

Rallus  536 

Strix  300 

Tetrao  431 

Ulula  300 
virgi  ulcus, 

Cbarailrius  449,  450 

Pluvialis  450 
viridis, 

Chelidon  86 

Hirundo  66 

Icteria  77 

Muscicapa  77 

Pendulinus  193 
v-nigra, 

Somat«ria  581 
vocifera, 

^gialitis  452 

Anti-ostomus  263 

Caprimulgus  260 

Cbaradrius  452 

Oxyecbus  452 

Scolopax  496 

Totanus  496 
vociferans, 

Lapbyctes  238 

Tyrannus  238 
vulgaris, 

Arenaria  492 

Buteo  :$53,  356 

Caracara371 

Catarractes  605 

Clangula  576 

Otus  304,  305 

Poly  bonis  371 
Vultur 

atratus  383 

aura  :^9,  380,  384 

brasilicnsis  383 

californicus  384 

cheriway  370 

columbiauns  384 

iota  380,  384 

nigcr  384 

plancns  370 

urubu  384 
Vultures, 

American  373 
vulturiuus, 

Cathartes  384 


W. 

Wading  Birds  448 

Wagtail  40 

wapacuthu, 
Nyctea  310 
Strix  310 

Warbler 

Audubon's  58,  232 
Bay-breasted  61 
Black-and-white  45 
Black-aud-ycllow  62 
Black burnian  59 
Black-capped  Green  79 
Black-poll  60  [232 

Black-throated  Gray  55, 
Black-tbro'ted  Green  54 
Blue  233 

Blue  Golden- winged  49 
Blue-winged  Yellow  49, 

233 
Blue  Yellow-backed  46 
Canadian  Flycat'ng  80 
Chestnut-sided  62 
Ccerulean  56 
Creeping  45 
Flycatcbing  70 
Golden  54 

Gray  Black-throated  55 
Green  Black-capped  79 
Green  Black-thro'ted  54 
Hooded  Flycatcbing  78 
Kentucky  73 
Macgillivray's  75,  232 
Mourning  75 
Nashville  50 
Pine-creeping  69 
Prairie  63 
Prothonotary  47 
Red-poll  67 
Summer  54 
Tennessee  53 
Virginia's  51 
Wilson's  Flycatch'g  79 
Worm-eating  48 
Yellow  Red-poll  &l 
Yellow-rumped  57,233 
Yellow-throat'd  66,233 

Warbliu^  Vireo  97 

wameckii, 
Larus  648 

Warrior, 

Black  352 

washingtonii, 
Falco  :i70 
HaliflBtus  370 

Water 

Ouzel  10 
Thrush  71 

Water- wit<5h  738 

Wavy, 

Horned  553  ^ 

Wax  wing, 

Bohemian  91 
Carolina  93 

Wedge-tailed  Gull  660 

Western  Bluebird  14,  229 
Grebe  727 
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Western 

Horned  Lark  231 

House  Wreii  32 

Pewee  247 
Whijipoorwill  260 
Wbippoorwill. 

Nnttall's  261 
Whistle-wiug  576 
WhiHtliug  Swan  545 
White 

Brant  548,  549 

Crauo  529 

Eagle 

Heron  519 

Owl  298 

Pelican  587 
White-bellied 

Nnthatch  23 

Swallow  86 
White-browed  Chickadee  22 
White-crowned  Sparrow  154 
White-eyed  Vireo  100 
White- fronted  Goose  540 
White-headed  Ea«le360* 
White-necked  Kaveu  206 
White-rum  ped 

Sandpiper  487 

Shrike  102 
White-tailed 

Ptarmigan  425 

Eagle  368 
White- throated 

Sparrow  151 

Swift  265 

Wren  28 
White-  winged 

Crossbill  110 

Gull  623 

Tern  708 
"Whitney  i, 

Athene  320 

Micrathene  320 
Whitney's  Owl  320 
Whooping  Crane  529 
widhalmi, 

Podiceps  729 
Widgeon, 

American  564 
"wiedi, 

Cyanocephalus  210 

Actitis  502 
Wild  Pigeon  387 
Willet  494 
"williamsii, 

Phalaropus  470 
'williamsoui, 

Cladoscopns  288 

Melanerpes  288 

Picus  288 

Sphyranicus  288  [288 
Williaiusou^s  Woodpecker 
"Wilson  i, 

Actodromas  482 

Athene  315 

Butco  360 

Erythaca  13 

Falco  300 

Fulica  541 

Gallinago  475 

Holopudius  467 


\ 


wilsoni, 

Lobipes  467 

Merula  4,  6 

Muscicapa  79 

Myiodioctes  79 

Phaloropus  467 

PcDCilopternis  360 

Scolopax  475 

Setophaga  79 

Sialia  13 

Sterna  680 

Squatarola  449 

Steganopus  467 

Sylvania  79 

Sylvia  79 

Tringa  482 

Turdus  6 
Wilsonia 

bonapartii  80 

mitrata  78 

pusilla  79 
wilsouianns. 

Otus  304,  305 
wilsonius, 

^gialitis  456 

Charadrius  456 

Ochthodromus  456 
Wilson's  [79 

Black-capped  Warbler 

FlycatMng  Warbler  79 

Green  Warbler  79 

Phalarope  467 

Plover  456 

Sandpiper  482 

Snipe  475 

Thrush  5 

Warbler  79 

Woodcock  472 
Wood 

Duck  571 

Ibis  513 

Partridge  394 

Pewee  245 

Tattler  498 

Thrush  2 
woodhousei, 

Aphelocoma  219 

Cyanocitta  219 
Woodhouse's  Jay  219 
Woodpecker 

Banded  Three-toed  284 

Black-backed  284 

Black-breasted  288 

Downy  282 

Golden -winged  292 

Hairy  279 

Lewis\s  291 

Mexican  294 

Pileated  278 

Red-bellied  289 

Red-headed  290 

Red-shafted  294 

Williamson's  288 

Yellow-bellied  285 
Worm-eating  Warbler  48 
Wren, 

Bewick's  31 

Carolina  29 

House  32 

Lou^-blUed  Marsh  34 


Wren, 

Marsh  34 
Mexican  28 
Parkman's  231 
Rock  27,  230 
Rubv-crowned  16 
Short-billed  Marsh  36 
Western  House  32 
White-throated  28 
Winter  33 

Wright's  Flycatcher  258 

X. 

Xanthocephal  us 

icterocephalus  188 

Serspicillatus  188 
occphalus, 

Agelaius  188 

Icterus  188 
xanthocheilus, 

Charadrius  450 

Pluvialis  450 
xanthogastra, 

Chrysomitris  117 
xantbomasohalis, 

Fringilla  167 
xanthopygia, 

Sylvia  58 
Xanthomus 

affinis  193 

bullockii  195 

flavus  193 

spurius  193 

varius  193 
xanthoroa, 

Sylvia  58 
Xema  650,  651 

atricilla  651 

bonapartei  656 

collaris  661 

frankliuii  654 

furcatum  662 

sabinei  661 

Y. 

Yellowbird  116 
Yellow 

Blue-winged  Warbl'r  49 

Rail  539 

Red-poll  Warbler  67 

Warbler  67  fler40 

Yellow-backed  Blue  Warb- 
Yellow-bellied 

Flycatcher  255 

Woodpecker  285 
Yellow-billed 

Cuckoo  275 

Loon  720 
Yellow-breasted  Chat  77 
Yel'w-crownM  Warbl'r  232 
Yellow-headed  Brkbinl  188 
Yellow-rump'd  Warbler  57 
Yellowthroat, 

Mary  laud  74 
Yellow-throated 

Vireo  98 

Warbler  66,  233 
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Yellowslianks, 

Greater  496 

Lesser  4D7 
Yellow-wing'd  Sparrow  131 
yetapa, 

Elanoides  332 
Yphantes 

baltimore  193 

bullockii  195 

Bpurius  193 

Z. 

zebra, 

Picas  289 
Zebrapicus 

caroliDUs  289 
Zenaida 

leucoptera  387 


Zenaidnra 

carolincnsis  389 
margiuellus  389 

zouarius, 

Passerculus  136 

zoDorliyucba, 
Gavina  637 
GlaucuH  637 
Larus  6:W 

Zonotricbia 

alandina  128 
albicollis  151 
arctica  128 
aurocapilla  159 
belli  234 

blaudiugiana  176 
broweri  151 
casHini  140 
cblorura  176 


Zonotrichia 
co^uta  157 
coronata  159 
fallax  139 
fasciata  139 
gambcli  156 
graminea  129 
guttata  139 
Uiaca  160 
intermedia  156 
leucopbrys  154,  156 
lincolnii  135 
melodia  i:^ 
luouticola  146 
pallida  149 
pusilla  148 
qnerala  157 
rufiua  162 
socialis  148 


Additions  and  Corrections  to  Index, 


amen  can  a, 

Ardea  530,  nee  529 

Fiilica541  [530 

Grus  530,  531,  nee  529, 
Aramides 

Carolina  538 

jamaicensis  540 
Aramus 

elegans  535,  nee  534 
Ardea 

araericana  530,  nee  529 

canadensis  5^^2,  nee  531 
atra, 

Fulica  541 
Black  Rail  539 
canadensis, 

Grus  532,  nee  531 
Carolina  Rail  538 
Carolina, 

Aram  ides  538 

Ciex  538 

Gallinula  538 

Porzana  538 

Rallus  538 
cbilensis, 

Ortygometra  540 
clamator, 

Grus  530,  nee  529 


Coot  541 
Crecicus 

jamaicensis  540 
crepitans,  [535 

Rallns  535, 536,  nee  534, 
Crex 

Carolina  538 

galeata  540 

pygmiea  540 
elegans, 

Pardirallns  535,  nee  534 

Rallns  5!^,  ntc  534 
Florida  Gallinula  540 
fratcrculus, 

Grus  532,  nee  531 
Folica 

americana  541 

atra  541 

noveboracensis  539 

wilsoni  541 
fuscus, 

Grus  532,  nee  531 
galeata, 

Crex  540 

Gallinula  540 
Gallinula 

Carolina  538 

cbloropus  540 


Gallinula 

galeata  540 
noveboracensis  539 
salinasi  540 

Grus  [529. 531 

americana  530,  5^32,  iieo 
canadensis  532,  nee  531 
clamator  530,  nee  529 
fraterculus  5^V2,  nee  531 
fusca  532,  ncc  531 
boyanus  2^)0,  nee  529 
longirostris  532,  nee  531 
mexicana  532,  nee  531 
pill iopb  tea  532,  nee  5^U 
pratonsis  532,  nee  531 
struthio  530,  nee  529 

boyanus, 

(;ru8  530,  nee  529 

jamaicensis, 

Aram  ides  540 
Crecicus  540 
Ortygometra  540 
Porzana  540 
Rallns  540 
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